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THE BONDSFiri. DIMM! K. 

Vidcs ut altA stcl Hive candidum 
“ Querasl)eri>” ncc jam sustineont oiim 
S\l\.e klxiranles, geluque 
F luinina ouiiiititeruit ncutu. 

Dissolve frigiis livna sujxt foco 
Large re]ioncns, atqnc Ix'nignius 
Dcjnonie quadu'mum iVa/>g»n, 

O i “ Sally, hark jc,” wliisky diola. 

N AT unr having laid out more than 
one-half of oui fiame on locomotive 
faculties—ni oUicr words, man being 
evidently a moving animal,—it fol¬ 
lows, that lht7 who endure a seden¬ 
tary life, counteract her purposes, 
and, consequcnlly, expose themselves 
to her dis]dcasure. They forfeit, in 
fact, not only the jirivilegcs, but even 
the credit of their caste, and settle 
down into something still lower than 
a companionshi]) witli the king of 
Babylon, in his grassing excursion, 
lio fully wen* the sagacious ancients 
convinced, not only of the brutal, but 
even of the vifernal chaiacter of this 
preposterous iniMle of existence, that 
the prince of Latin verso has parti¬ 
cularised sitting” amongst the 
punishments of Avomus. 

“ Sedet cternumquc sedebit 
Infelix Theseus!" 

Indeed, in entering into the work¬ 
shop of a tailor, in diving into the 
sub-pavement office of a W. S., or 
in combating the overpowering air 
which meets you at the room-door 
of the mere student, there has of¬ 
ten visited my very soul a pang of 
commiseration for the poor inha- 
bkant within,” flattened, and battcr- 
ffl down to a board, like a base coin 

vox. *11. ■ 


nailed to a counter,—or presenting, as 
it were, a centaur transformation, or 
transmigration, of clerk into down¬ 
ward tripod, and of tripod again in¬ 
to the u]?per extremities of clerk,— 
or shivering under a manifest defi¬ 
ciency of flc&h, accompanied bv an e- 
qually manifest redundancy of skin! 

These, however, are only the allot¬ 
ments of necessity ; and it were cer¬ 
tainly cruel to expose the unavoid¬ 
able wretchedness of man, for the 
single object of distressing him. But 
such evils ** inwoven witn,” are often 
exasperated by others that arc volun¬ 
tarily though inraiitiously admitted 
into our lot. M’^e are apt to fly from 
sedentary avocations, to amusements 
equally sedentary; and tlms to ren¬ 
der the houis which business yields 
to recreation, injurious, in place of 
being conducive to health. What 
is there, for example, in the mar¬ 
shalling of pawns and rooks,—in k 
blind, and blinding admiratian of 
kings, and qnctms, and cattloa^ 
What is, there in the ceaseless and 
annojdng agitation of ivory cubes, 
and in tlie ever recurring dash and 
rattle on a back-ganunon board? 
What is there even in the inimitable 
and most bewitching of all sednntary 
games, whist, to coinnare, in poitst 
of exhilaration, with those more ac¬ 
tive ottt-of-doors amusements,, to 
which every season, in soihe mea¬ 
sure, and under Some modification, 
and to which the present sealtUn in 
itartienlar, so directly and umpsnflly 
solicits us ? 

One very jwmnineiiit advantage 
which these latter amUM^aiits pos- 
A 
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KBt over Ute former^ consists in that 
l^jxoyancy of spirit, and dasticity of 
imagination, which exercise under 
the open air is sure to produce. 
Whilst the draft,—or chess,—or card- 
player, rises from his Seat, sore with 
sitting, .and absolutely stupified by a 
wasteful and a useless expcncc of 
thought,—whilst he yawns himself 
into a chair at meal-time, and swal¬ 
lows his dinner more from habit than 
ftrom appetite,—whilst he remains 
flat, absent, or forced in conversation, 
,efnd sure to suffer'in his health by 
any, even the slightest d(;gree of ar¬ 
tificial excitement,—the votary of 
open-air amusements, whether he 
has inhaled his spirits on the land 
or on the water, under all the ex¬ 
citement and manly emulation of a 
golfing, quoiting, or curlinsr contest, 
is sure to bring home with luiii, to 
the social board and hour, an extra 
supply of spirits and vivacity. And 
if you place him under the addition¬ 
al excitement of a ‘‘ companion and 
a bottle,” you have made him hap¬ 
pier, J verily believe, than ever was 
the successful candidate at a contest¬ 
ed election, or than all the discover¬ 
ers of all the problems in Euclid. 

Amongst the exclusive privileges 
of which they who have been com¬ 
panions in the day’s sports are pos¬ 
sessed, that of discussing at table the 
feats of the day is by no means the 
least. On this subject every one is at 
home, and every one is enabled, as 
well as entitled to speak. ’I'hc silent 
man now becomes loquacious, the 
diffident acquires assurance, and the 
confident and overbiaring meets with 
his match. All that stiffness, and 
shyness, and jealousy of talent or 
acquirement, which, in literary com- 

S anies in particular, sometimes in- 
uees weariness and disgtxst,—all that 
Absolute poverty of invention, and 
downright dulness, which lies like 
ah iiKnibus over coin*non-place i>ar- 
* iies,-^! that monopoly in con- 
versa'^n, which soime mking indi¬ 
vidual so frequently usu^ ami a- 
these evils under the sun 
Vh unkl|OWn»'—and the full 
resflPhp ^ and 
down in the boasted 
the reccdlcctad incident, 
Uj^ed aiistabe or failure. 
niric4>‘;|hiM!fare, Mr 
reitthved posi¬ 



tive tipsiness on the one hand, and 
positive sobriety on the other,—the 
region and domain, we shall term it, 
of hilarity,—a passing, indeed, but 
a powerful hour of opcn-hcartrdness 
and boundless fancy, when the nec¬ 
tar begins first to catch the blood, 
and long ere it has reached the brain, 
or tripped up the heels of the con¬ 
sonants, this is the time when .a man 
is conscious of a soul within him, and 
rejoices in the consciousness, when 
the blood flow^s so easily and so ra¬ 
pidly, that the heart escapes every 
instant, on a tide of feeling, to the 
very extremities of tlie system. 

“ Sweet is the breath of Morn; her rising 
sweet; 

Witli cliarm of earliest birds, pleasant 
the huii, 

When first on this delightful land he 
sjitead^ 

His orient heam.«, on herb, tree, fruit, and 
flower, 

Glist’ning with dew^’' 

and when the “ fair Lady Moon” 
walks forth in her pale virginity, and 
her chastened lustre “ slet'ps on all 
the hills,”—how sweet, too, to ram¬ 
ble in that long hollow valley of Hag- 
dad, which separates Arthur's Seat 
from Salisbury frag! and if the 
shadow of her on whom your licar!, 
has fixed all the intensity and purity 
of a first love, darken the green patb- 
W'ay side, commixed with your own, 
—^if you feel the arm, and grasp the 
hand of her who clings to you like an 
ivy, and awakens your very son], in 
the justlings and mnttial (iepcndi ji- 
des of every step,—oh ! how envious 
your situation! how exquisite your 
bliss ! Yet, after all, speaking like 
a rational and a eommon-sense man, 
—a character 1 have done ranch to 
acquire, and to preserve which 1 have 
made more sacrifices of exquisite 
folly tlian all, I believe, it is really 
worth,—smoking bowl, two good 
moulded candles, a clean hearth, a 
clear Newcasde-coal fire, with a 
suitable accompaniment of blytli, 
and familiar, and friendly faces, are a 
match for a deal of whispering, and 
justling, and moonlight rambling. 

I'he good lady, of w'hose residence 
and employment, at Kippletringen, 
even childhood and bed-rid-age have 
heard, having some friends, male .or 
female, I really forget which, in the 
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town-council, was persuaded, some 
eighteen months ago, to remove from 
Kippletringen, and to assume the 
manageuient of the Tontine, or 
Crown Inn, at Lochmaben, assisted 
hy, or, rather, as one may say, un¬ 
der the direction of, her favourite, 
and now, sleek and well-favoured 
menial, Jock Jabos. She has suc¬ 
ceeded amazingly, for Widow Mac- 
Candlish’s is the rendezvous on all 
public, and the Tryst, on numerous 
private meetings. Here our Bailies 
meet, to argue the impolicy, and to 
exemplify the necessity of burgh re¬ 
form. Here the neighbouring lairds 
enjoy their tipple, their freedom, and 
their crack. Here the half-pay offi¬ 
cers, the surgeon, and the school-mas¬ 
ter, talk politics, and read the Maga¬ 
zines. Here the burgesses of the 
good town enjoy an evening’s re¬ 
spite from the clack of their wives, 
and the din of their children. Here 
the wealthy sheep-farmers of the 
Eastern district meet with their 
Yorkshire, Westmoreland, and Cum¬ 
berland wool-merchants, to settle 
last year’s, and to contract a new 
score,—to hear of fallen markets in 
the south, to laugh loud, and to 
iiiiingle tlic king’s English most un- 
blushingly. It is pretty general¬ 
ly surmised, that Jock Jabos, who 
has for several mouths past been 
raised to the title of “ John,” is 
at present of the widow’s xwivy- 
council, and viay soon be advanced 
lo the more honourable and confi¬ 
dential situation of prime minister, 
in the management of the widow’s 
concerns. Certain, at least, it is, that 
Jock, alias John, from being, as at 
Kippletringen, groom of the stable 
and master of tlie horse, has slipt 
gradually into places of greater trust, 
having become, in succession, first 
clerk of the treasury, and sole lord 
of the bed-chamber. In short, the 
widow has been whispering to the 
Bailie's wife, some very sensible re¬ 
marks res])ecting tlie infamy of evil 
speaking, and the propriety of an 
honest woman's being placed beyond 
the reach of "people’s tongues.” John 
has been so active and attentive in 
the widow’s interest, has been up so 
early and down so late, that last 
New-ye'ar’s-day, just fourteen years 
since the decease of worthy JMr Mac- 
Candlish, he was seen to sport a pair 


of very handsome, little worse than 
new, plush breeches, the gala dress, 
as the Bailie well remembers, in 
former, and now seemingly forgotten 
yuars, of thejjwidow’s ever-to-be-la- 
mented husband. 

Handy Hiiimont, who is, in fact, a 
native of this parish, and who had 
been duly apprised by the Lochma- 
beners of the curling contest, having 
dug out from the stole of a two years 
old peat stack, his " true blue 
whins," had graced them witli new 
handles, and a fresh solcing, for the 
occasion. Having some business to 
transact with his Kendal wool-mer¬ 
chant, and being Scotchman enough 
to fell two dogs with one stone. Dan¬ 
dy had arrived on the night pre¬ 
vious to the spiel, and had lodged, as 
was his custom, with the widow, for 
whom, and for her favourite Jock, 
(for Handy acknowledges him under 
no other name,) he still continues to 
entertain the most steady attachment. 
Many a stiff’ breeze has Handy, of 
late years, weathered in tlie Tontine; 
but Humple is still sure-footed, and 
Charlie’s Hope is only about twelve 
Scotch miles up tlie country. The 
widow, too, has often been meditf- 
ting a visit to Ailie; but the roads aie 
so bad, and her time really so much 
occupied, that, lliough the thing has 
always been talked of, it has ne¬ 
ver been, nor is likely now, before 
the honey-moon jaunt, to be accoin-- 
plisbed. 

Handy had conducted the opposi¬ 
tion on the llink furthest off' from 
ours, and it was not till after the spiel 
was lost and rvon, that he found him¬ 
self in company with his old erpny 
and bosom-friend, the Ettrick Shep¬ 
herd. In we poured into the Ton¬ 
tine, as the licasts did into the Ark, 
by twos and by sevens; laird, bailie, 
and cotter; poet, priest,' and tailor ;; 
farmer, carter, and servant kd; 
with the same contempt of all rank- 
precedency which had accompanied 
our day's proceedings. I will sky it, 
Mr Editor, and 1 will say it now — 
incase 1 should forget after dinner— 
that if you are too mneh of a 
dandy, (I don't mean Dinmonf,) 
or loo much of an aristocrat—oirj.lM 
much, or too little, of an^ thinm ^ 
relish company into whli^ I db; 
about to iotrodtt# yon—^^y^n- 
stable fall' in tlie' 
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quarter's allowance, and may all your 
airy speculations of fame and useful¬ 
ness come just to nothing ! For my 
own rart, bred and educated as 1 
have hecn among the peasantir of 
my native country, an^^ull well ac- 
uainted, as even ab incunabulis 
have been with their frank, and 
Btrongly-marked character, with that 
open unsuspiciousness of heart, and 
toat shrewd quaintness of intellect, 
and with that astonishing powerful¬ 
ness of language, and expressiveness 
of idiom, by which they are marked 
out, and separated from the higher 
classes,—I will say it boldly, that 
1 never feci myself more at home, 
more truly alive to the humanity 
of my nature, than when 1 come 
into close contact with their joys, 
their sorrows, their wishes, their 
wants, their all of little ambition 
or re^et, of attainment or failure, 
of which their simple annals arc 
composed. Of bow many advan¬ 
tages are these men, in tne higher 
paths of life, deprived, who arc 
nursed, like the chrysalis, in the 
shell,—who step directly out of the 
leading-strings of their nurses into 
those of fashion and prejudice,—whose 
mental and moral food is as high- 
seasoned and artificial as the pastry 
and sweetmeats with which their ap¬ 
petites are pampered,—and who are 
carefully instructed by our mam¬ 
ma" to consider nothing so contami¬ 
nating and danprous as the slightest 
intercourse with vulgar brats! Thank 
God 11 was bom in a cottage—ay, and 
came into early contact with poor, it is 
true, and humble,but kind'and Chris¬ 
tian beings, whose virtues are so deep¬ 
ly impressed upon my heart, that the 
.^re and riie flutter of a bishop’s 
gjown could never efface the impres- 
rion. 'fhaidt God! I uiat not born to 
,i;a; fortune—though, by the bye, I 
Should have no objection to one now, 
IRwirided my ** aunt Kate” would 
take the hint, and leave me her heir! 

The smiling, and sisaningly-de- 
li;|^ted widow, received us, at the 
d^r-^y, in atclose-plaihed toy, with 
TuU reisrs li^ ec^g, sur- 
Of of black 
m a tone aomewhere 
Kemonatxahee and an apo- 
owing 

Jtphfa at the .'ice, weald 
of sea¬ 


son. “ Never miud that, my daw- 
ty,” said a frank and a familiar 
voice, accompanied by an equally 
frank deposition of a broad and pop 
derous liand betwixt the widow’s 
shoulders ; “ never mind that,—oo^ 
stomachs are no ony way nice, and I 
question much if they will quarrel 
wi’ ony thing that teeth can master. 
But preserve us a'!" added the gude- 
inan of (liarlic’s Hope, “ wliat have 
you got here ?” casting his eye to¬ 
wards the Idtchen fire, upon wliich 
some eels were frying on a brander. 
“ lie/s !—vile adder-looking, origi¬ 
nal-sin reptiles—and for hungry folk 
too!’’ There shall nae eels,” inter¬ 
posed, in unison, the voice of the 
Ettrick Shepherd, “ there shall nae 
cels bed in ray stomach, till there be 
mair cover to hide them," dashing, 
at the same time, the snow from his 
nail-studded shoes, and casting a 
significant glance towards the kitchen 
table, upon which the curlers’ imme¬ 
morial dinner, “ beef and greens,” 
was smoking nmst invitingly. “ It’s 
no for you," replied the widow, in a 
kind of uuder-tone, approaching to 
a whisper, “ Jamie, my man; nor 
for my friend Dandy, there, either, 
that the eels are now curling up their 
tails on the brander; it[s just for 
‘ Brandy-Burn,’ poor man. The lady 
is unco fond o' them—an' the laird, 
wha maun just comply wi’ a’ her 
freaks, is obliged to be fond o’ them 
too *. An’ I whiles think, atweel, 
that since he was married to the 
heiress, he’s turned no that unco un¬ 
like ane himsel'. He was ance—’’ 
but at this moment the laird’s besom 
took up its stance in the passage, 
and the widow facing about, and ad¬ 
justing her front gear, addressed hini 
thus :—“ Come away, laird; am un¬ 
co glad to hear yc ha’e wun the spiel 
■—I’m sure ye'll be tired and hungry 
baith. The lady has sent down some 
eels for your dinner, and I ha’e them 
birsling away yonder on the hran- 
der.” The lady,” replied the laird, 
in a manner -which indicated any 
thing hut gratitude, “ is very gooif, 
and kind, and attentive, an’ a’ that. 


* The Lochs around the gude town of 
Lodbmaben are famed for eels, and all 
good housewifes know to dress them, so 
that they hecome meat for the *Maird 
biWiser.” 
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bat I bad rather be excused on this downwards, like icicles from the . 


occasion; and with, or without " add¬ 
ed he, looking around, ** iica leave, 
will dine on beef to-day,—sae ye 
may make John, there, a present of 
the whole concern.” John, who was 
bustling by, in waiter-like attitude, 
with a towel in his hand, and an ex¬ 
pression of dispatch in his counte¬ 
nance, grumbled out something, ra¬ 
ther indistinctly, in which, however, 
the words serpents,” and “ better 
meat,” were distinguishable. 

It is not in the power of pen to in¬ 
dividualize every arrival in all the 
peculiarities of each. Supjwsc, then, 
after a sufficiency of Jennying and 
.Tibbying below, and of knife-and- 
fork-work above; suppose the punch¬ 
bowl introduced,T^inder the imme¬ 
diate auspices of the laird, suitably 
flanked and sm^ported ; and that 
healths have been drunk, and that 
curling toasts have gone round ; and 
that every face, from that of “ Bran¬ 
dy” the preses, to that of the crou¬ 
pier Bailie, has begun to assume an 
expression of glee and merriment. 
But without a simile, 1 can do no¬ 
thing:—now, then, for one in my very 
best style. 

Reader, hast thou ever seen an old 
woman making candles I speak of 
times when every one was permitted 
to make, as well as to’burn their own 
candles. A chair turned over upon 
its front, and a convenient assortment 
of candle spits laid across the seat- 
bars—a large broth pot, nearly filled 
with warm water, over which themelt- 
ed tallow has been poured, placed be¬ 
fore her,—^a spit, with a dozen radi¬ 
cal-looking, ragged, half-made and 
dangling spunkies, strung through 
' the eyes, in her hand. Now she im¬ 
merses them, with a side-long sweep, 
up to the neck in the reservoir; and 
again, after a suitable pause, shakes 
off the last slowly-descending drop 
into the abyss beneath. The same 
process is gone through with the 
next, and the next; and this being 
frequently repeated, the whole con¬ 
cern begins, at length, to assume a 
more civiliz^ aspect The knobs, 
and other rather unseemly inequali¬ 
ties, are smoothed over. The wick, 
like the inward, in the outer man of 
the Bkilie, is totally concealed in the 
epating. Tlie lowrar extremitiib de¬ 
scend apace. They continue to shoot 


easing of a thatched roof. This is 
not to he tolerated; a pair of large 
shears, the inseparable companions 
of a suitable pocket, are applied 
to the unreasonable excrescence. 
Amputation is eftected, and plump 
after plump, the detached delin¬ 
quents descend into the parent 
flood. A while they swim around, 
seemingly untouched by the heat. 
But at last they begin to yield. 
Now one, then another disappears, 
till at last there is not a vestige of 
individuality left. 

And thus, for you remember 1 
am not narrating a fact, but addu¬ 
cing a comparison, and thus it fared 
with our company, under the sof¬ 
tening, melting influence of the 
punch-howl. At first, every indi¬ 
vidual preserved a certain degree 
of individuality. He swam, indeed, 
hut he swam perceptibly distinct; 
hut anon, the whole party assumed 
a unity of heart, of soul, of object, 
of meaning. Then were the flood¬ 
gates of mirth let Joose, and the 
waters abounded; from the coarse 
but pifliy jest of the Sator, over 
whom even clerical presence had 
ceased to operate, down to the still 
coarser but lcs.s-aniusing anecdote of 
the Bailie, all was freedom and sheer 
fun. Again and ^ain were the 
achievements of the day revised, and 
many and most interesting were the 
experiences of all on the subject- 
Parish spiels underwent a most par¬ 
ticular review, and the ancient prow¬ 
ess of Closcburn and Loebmaben 
were warmly contested. But alas 
for the absent! for Tynron, for Mor¬ 
ton, for Sanquhar, for Dumfries— 
for the mere drivellers of Kirkmiedioe, 
and the thrice-sutored lairds of 
Dunscore. The plain narrative be¬ 
gan to assume, at length, not a little 
of poetical embellishment, rand tlie 
marvellous succeeded to tbevtondw- 
fhl, and the downright incredible to 
the marvelloutt. The s|drit of En¬ 
thusiasm was awakened, and that of 
Credulity ^ung upon her lips. We 
were just upon the vary vergO of ab- 
fiivdity, when being oaBed 

upon by l&e mesioent for a, 
very op^rtundy gave us oho vduw 
he had evidenuy a^posed ;^ 
oceosion, and in the 
we all most vigorously jotei. 
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Hogg't Song. 

•' The Channel-ttane ♦.* 

Of a’ the games that c're I saw, 

Man, callant, laddie, birkie, wean,— 
The dearest, far alxwt) them a’, 

Was aye the witching Channel-stnnc. 
Chorut. 

Ob for the ChanneUstane! 

The fell guidgame, the Channel-itane! 
There’s no a game that e’er I saw, 
Con match auld Scotland’s Channel* 
stane. 

I’ve been at bridals, unco glad, 

Wi’ courting lasses wondrous fain; 

But what is a’ the fun I’ve had— 
Compare it wi’ the ChanneUstanc. 

Oh for, &c. 

I've play'd at quaking in my day—- 
And maybe I may du’t again— 

But still unto raysel’ I’d say. 

This is no the Cbannel<stane. 

Oh for, &C. 

Were I a sprite in yonder sky, 

Never to come back again, 

I’d sweep the moon and starlets by— 
And beat them at the ChanneUstane. 

Oh for, Sic. 

We’d boom across the 5Iilky Way- 
One Tee should be the Northern Wain; 
Another, bright Orion’s ray, 

A comet for a Channel-stanc. 

Oh for, Ac. 

Scarcely liad our bard finislied 
his glee, when the honest, though 
manifestly hen-pecked laird—a de¬ 
scription of character not at all con¬ 
fined to Annaudale—having now be¬ 
gun to feel a little inspired himself, 
burst out into the following oratori¬ 
cal flourish—“ Od, man, yere a queer 
fallowdeel ha’e me if 1 care twa 
sl^s of a CTcyhound whether ye be 
Whig or Tory; I wad be glad to 
sefi ye at Brandy-Uurn, an’ it war 
na for the mistress; but she's a 
queer body, and no that iU a body 
dther, if ane wad eat naething but 
eel 5 » and gi'e her a’ her ain will." 
** ihie mistress!’’ echoed Dandy, 
who, though sitting at some distance, 
had thrust forward his bullet-head, 
and well-spread ears, into Ate con- 
vetfsatioh; “ indeed, kird, ye ha’e 
vcHE^’ ifo Marne, wha didna had a 
natitt It yem hand at the outset, but 

gied'W^ir bridle in the' lumey- 

. . .— ' 

oik.of the Channe! of 
,A eurimg. 
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moon than ye will ever be able to 
tak' in, if ye wer’ to live to the age 
of Methuselah—ye remember, laird, 
what the aid’ sang says, 

‘ Had I sic wife, upon my life, 

I’J duck her in a Iwgie 
and a bogie ye need na want, nor * 
loch neither, about Brandy-Burn < 
but ye want the spirit touse’t, man.’’ 

Hereupon, liogg, who had sung 
last, declared this poetical quotation of 
Dandy’s “ a forfeit,” and after fining 
him in a bumper, insisted upon the 
Borderer’s song. Dandy scratched his 
head, and said, “ though he was nae 
great hand in the tune way, yet he 
wa’d gi’e them a sort of a loyal 
thing, the school-master had Com¬ 
posed for him, to sipg at a fanner- 
tryst in Lockerby, test market-day. 
Dundy Dinmunt's Song. 

" tioordie Ihc Kouil," 

My wool it is sold, and my sheep they 
are told, 

Anri my sledding is thcickct wi’ straw { 
Auld Ouuiple is strong, uiid cun breast it 
along, 

Though the road it war ell deep in snaw. 
Chorus. 

Then fill up the bowl, it enlivens the 
soul, 

And here’s to the king of our lieart; 

As lung’s we cun stand, w c will join 
liand in hand. 

And bumper to tileordic the Fouri’. 

I liave hoiu\ps that are true, the fox to 
pursue, 

And Peppers and Mustards to sjiare ; 

My Ailie is kind, and the drink’s to my 
mind. 

And w'hat wad a man ha'c mair ? 

'fhen fill up the bowl, Ac. 

I still ha’e a blow, for a friend or a focjj 
My word is as guid as a law ; 

The Captain is hail, and the devil fro* 
hell, 

lias claugbt Gibby Giussiu awa’. 

Then fill up tlie bowl, Ac. 

“ The Father,” God bless him! aul’ Scot- 
liund will miss him, 

Her favour wha early could win; . 

But there it not a heart took the old Fa- 
tber’s part. 

But will bleed la defence of the Son. 

'Then fill up tlte bowl, Ac. 

The Sutor'a soi^ was next de¬ 
manded, and the whole table re¬ 
bounded under many a heavy nieve 
to the demand. But the Sutor would 
not sing; it was against bis con- 
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science, fer he was a Cameroniau 
elder ; and the Sutor thirst not sing, 
for he was a nmrrietl man; and the 
Sutor could not sinp, for he had 
neither car, voice, nor song. But 
the Sutor was known, 

“ To tell the «iuecrcst stories 

so the Sutor’s story wa.s resolved 
upoi\ by acclamation. Seeing there 
was no visible nor devisable me¬ 
thod of eluding this alternative, after 
the nccessitry and customary pre¬ 
amble of throat-clearing and voice¬ 
adjusting, the man of anecdote pro¬ 
ceeded thus; 

The Sulor's Story. 

“ Watly TweeJy —I’m sure there’s 
inony a ane here kent Watty, for he 
was wed acqiiaint, a’ down Niih, 
and up Annandale, forbye among 
the herds o’ Ktterick. Indeed, I 
was told he came originally frae 
somewhere thereabouts. 'I’liere’s a 
hantil o’ Tweedics, and Hoggs, and 
Laidlaws amang the hills, 1 wat na, 
if they just flock together, and bree«l 
like muirfowl.” Here the master of 
the strap was admonished by the 
poet to proceed with hi.s story ; hut 
Dandy rubbed his elbow, and seem¬ 
ed (piitc delighted. “ Na, ye mauna 
interrupt mo at ony rate,” resumed 
the hero of the last; “ there’s na guid 
comes o’ that; ye wad na like to he 
used that way yoursel’, Hogg, wer' 
ye stringing out. ony o’ your lang- 
winded blethers, about witches and 
warlocks, and greyhounds, and queer 
muir-hens ; (iuid guide us! yon’s 
awfu’ trash, man.” The poet raised 
his hand in the attitude of scratching 
his occiput, threw himself suddenly 
back, and was upon the point of set¬ 
ting off in one of his highest bravura 
guffeuts, when, missing stays, or, in 
Tain language, missing a chair hack, 
aving been seated upon a bench, 
over he drifted full swing, and like 
the seven-crowned, ten-horned dragon 
of apostolic vision, he fell, but “ fell 
not alone !'* The whole bench, in 
fact, from the clinging of one indi¬ 
vidual to another, was suddenly de¬ 
nuded, and the potentates of Pandy 
never lay more supine, nor, fora few 
seconds, more belidess than they. 

Reader, hast thou ever seen that 
xn<%t amusing of all sights, a hen 
with a (decking of ducklings? She 
apjuoaches inadverteatly to tha brink 


of a pond ; this instant she walks, 
and chucks, and rejoices in her brood; 
the next, they arc in the midst of the 
flood. 

“ A stupid moment—motionless she 
stands,” 

then flutters and screams, round and 
round the pool, in utter inefficiency. 
So looked our preses, the Inird o’ 
Brandy-Burn, as he started to his 
feet, upon the first discovery of the 
vacant st'ats, gazing as if he sus¬ 
pected the earth had opened and 
swallowed up his companions. The 
noise which accompanied this dis¬ 
aster brought up .lohn, who, after 
having viewed the fluid, and read in 
many disconcerted countenances the 
nature of the accident, clapped one 
hand upon his mouth, and with the 
other imlling the door after him, he 
still lingered, as if willing to protract 
his merriment. To fall is nothing; 
the most pusillanimous do it every 
day, and with a good grace too ; but 
none but a fool, a downright merry- 
man, whose office it is, can rise again 
unembarrassed, and grin with the 
grinning spectators. “ Ye may gang 
your ways at least,” said the enraged 
Borderer, advancing towards the re¬ 
treating menial, “ for if ye stan’ 
muckle langer, chuckling and snivel¬ 
ling there, like a licathcr bleat, there’s 
a foot at the end o’ that leg (thrust¬ 
ing, at the same time, liis right leg 
forward) which will converse in pret¬ 
ty braid Scotch wi’ thae plush breeks 
o’ yours.” John withdrew like the 
gouk of a cuckoo clock, closing right 
nimbly the door after him ; and the 
company once more resumed their 
seats; but to resume the Sutor's 
story, after this interruption, was 
altogether impossible. The fact 
was, that, owing to a large wooden 
serpent-handled punch-lwle, with 
which the Bailie officiated m(»t se¬ 
dulously at the bowl, we were all a 
little, or, perhaps, not a little be¬ 
yond the story-telling point; and, 
as 1 have often oferved, when 
once songs are introduced into a con- 
vivial meeting, nothing elw will go 
down; so nothing would pleaee us 
now but the laird's stmg.Itsd 
but one, it seemed, and it wili;Mns^ 
quently wdl known everywW^ ex¬ 
cept in his own diningH'^biMh at 
“ Brandy-House." 
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The IinirJ’* Song. 

When I’m late out at night, and my wife 
lies alone, 

I’m sure to prepare for a battle; 

On the servants she calls, to make her 
case known. 

And against me to rail and to rattle. 

She may scold, or keep quiet, or do as 
she will, 

I’ll neva depart till my jacket is ftall— 

But bumper to bumper. I’ll keep it up 
still. 

And I’ll finish the last o* my bottle. 

But bumper to bumper, &c. 


She may sit in the sulks, or set creels all 
the day, 

And tell me of prudence and pelf; 

If she had but the sprit to moisten her 
day. 

She trad take to the bottle herself. 

She knows not, she secs not, she reads not 
tlKeye 

That gtiatens in friendship, or beams in 

*^ly; 

But drinks for no reason but that she is 
dry. 

To moisten the bore of her throttle. 

But drinks, &c. 


Wi* such Jolly fellows—a fig for all dare. 

And tAot * for the deil and my wife; 

I’m a match for aul’ “ Homie,” pT that 
he w'ere there— 

And she darena come here for her life. 

Then pass round the jug, there’s no eels 
in the l)owl— 

That kindles the wit, and enlivens the 
soul; 

And here, paramount, without risk of 
controul, 

I am laird of the heefimd the bottle. 

,,, And here paramount, &c. 


, The clamour upon the conclusion 
of this song was so extravagant and 
.continued, that it was now evident 
tUl hut ourselves that we had con- 
m^rably trespassed the point of hi- 
There was no longer any 
or order in our conviviality. 
Heit you might see the Tailor squat 
iQKai his hams, rolling about like a 
;fa^ in k storm, endeavouring to 
the Sutpr, by ocular de- 
that he could thrust 
pto blk qynn mouth. 

obsetire the Poet 
— settiiag an old dis- 

ithe vhig finger and thumb 
‘iMUsd. 



puterespecting their jumpingpowers, 
by vaulting over a chair. At one 
end of the table you might see the 
Bailie driving about empty bottles, iu 
the character of curling stones, in 
order to convince some Closcburn in¬ 
fidels of Lochmaben superior play. 
There again you might observe the 
laird beating time with the handle 
of his punch-ladle, for he had bro¬ 
ken off the mouth, to the tune of 
I care for nobody, no not I, 

If nobody cares for me.” 

But alas ! as Horace says— 

“ Improvisa vis— — , 
llapuit, rapictque gentes 

and this poor Brandy experienced, 
to his utter abasement and annoy¬ 
ance, when Mrs MacCandlish enter¬ 
ed the room, in person, announcing 
to the laird the arrival of a servant, 
with the lady’s positive orders for 
his instant departure home ! 

“ So comes the reckoning when the ban¬ 
quet’s o’er— 

The awful reckoning, and men smile no 
more.” 

Whether it was the anticipation of 
the reckoning which awaited him at 
home, where, probably, sat his sulken 
dame— 

“ Gathering her brows like gathering 
Storm- 

Nursing her wrath to keep it warm 

or whether it was regret for leaving 
so jovial and good-natured a party, 1 
presume not to know ; but true it is, 
and in verity, that the laird went 
away, looking ovef his shoulder, like 
one who would have said 

“ Will none of you in pity ?” 

When we finally broke up, or at 
what hour the moon sunk beneath 
the Galloway hills, and the morning 
star b^n to peep from behind the 
muirs of ** Casteton," it becomes not 
you to enquire, nor tne to say. One 
khould not tell stories, you know, 
out of school. So 1 beg leave, fort^ie 
present, to eondude, with withing 
you find dl your readers, as weu 
contiibutmfi as otiiers, a good new> 
year, and many a merry Christmas. 

a BUfiGtaa or lochmaben, 
1B9S. 4 
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“ Tian'ii, Goon, were idle names to 
them,—'Mthout n meaning. Tiny must 
ha\e a Mi:, a palpable, pemuious in:, 
to psmj)er their ini(U\ unlinlhnt ed con- 
i-optioiis Milh, and to eM-rci*-.* Ilit* un. 
(iinicnble ficrceniss of tbeir wills." 

T/t Libtml, p. g;]3. 

MH 1 ni 1 or, 

'i'll I public haviup; bcc‘U favouroil 
uithd ncM'iiiiportatioii of ulijit is 
oalbd \ erse and I'rose from (he 
'smuh,” I MiUuially oondmlifl, that 
’^<111 would have no objiciions to 
h-arn my opimon oi the larm; the 
*iioi-e fsnocially, as th o tiull and 
muddy-mcLlLd’’ IMsans have taktn 
11 into thtir iioddlts to indite .sundry 
'cuinliliis and labdhood. .ipramst 
the fhiidren of tho‘^Noitb tVin- 
trie,” and which cannot, 1 should 
ima,'iiK‘, be moie appiopiutcly no¬ 
ticed, than in the Si ois Maciazini. 
Perhapb you will tell nu, th.at the 
huzriiigs of sneh dirt-Hies ought to 
oxf'ite no otlier feelings than those 
of pity aand contempt, < Granted. 
But only suller mo to diew the pub¬ 
lic how nmcli they an* to be pitied, 
and how thoroughly they deserve to 
be desphtd. 

or Loid Byron's “ Heaven and 
ttarth” 1 Inue liule to say. It 
hears to lie founded on a jiassage in 
i hnesiwdnch his Satanic hlajes- 
ty" has litlur ignoiantly, or wilfully 
misunderstood, and stems to be in¬ 
tended as an imitation of I*lrcy Shel¬ 
ley’s Qnecn Mab,” tlimiph l.ir in¬ 
ferior to that ill-st.iriMl peifomiance 
in the higher qualities of poetry. 
The versification is so hard and con¬ 
strained, that it is quite unreadable; 
and though, in a few instances, we 
may hit upon considerable beauty of 
thought, and felicity of expression, 
there is so much confusion and absur¬ 
dity intcrwoveti with the texture Of 
the thing, that it is fit for no 'pubh- 
eation with which 1 am acquiunted, 
except thKt in whidi it appears. Ju 
point of view, it is certainly 
1 <NM* exc^tionable and odious than 
the ** Visiott of Judjment," and 
contains fewer example of licen- 
' tiousness and profhnitv-«-fan< mievx; 
but still his liordsnip cannot let 
Providence altt^ther escape: he is 
not at all satisfied udiii its allstments, 
and throws out sttti^ shrewd and 

TOl, XII. 


u/.—' 

significant hints, that had he been 
consulted in the distribution of good 
and evil in this world, things would 
have gone on a great deal better. 
Now, this appears somewhat unrea¬ 
sonable on nis part. Nature htw 
made him both a peer and a poet— 
what would lie have more ? and if 
the baseness of attempting to absav 
‘inatc the memory of a good and 
virtuous Priqce, is likely to bring 
him in contact with tlic laws* it is 
clear that the fault rests not with 
l*rovidcnce, but with Mr Murray 
and the Constitutional Association. 
Ilis Lord.ship is a great poet—wc do 
not deny it; although rome honest 
(nough people among us ha\eof late 
begun to think, that he has already 
touched the highest iioint of afl 
his giealucss, and from that full me¬ 
ridian of his glory, hastes now to 
tting; ’ but sure 1 am, he ia hut a 
iorry JMctaphysidan, and that he 
would act wisely, in letting alone 
what he docs not understand. Al- 
phonso, who knew only the cycles 
and epicycles of the Ptolemaic sys¬ 
tem, nad the hardihood to assert, 
that, had he been consulted in the 
arran^ment of the Solar System, he 
could have given the C'nalor useful 
advice; but Kepler, C^opemicus, and 
Newton arose, to proclaim the igno¬ 
rance and impiety of men, and the 
perfect wisdom and contrivance of 
the Universal Mind. Has this lesson 
been forgotten, or is it despised ? 

I pass over some miserable non¬ 
sense, called the “ lliuli Tre," to 
come at once to my worthy friend 
Mr Leigh Hunt, and the “ of 
Mouarcliy." On glancing ovale this 
notable stuff, I felt inclined at first 
to believe that Leigh had become a 
wag. The Ih'sans, said I to myscIL 
are resolved to pay off some of their 
old scores, ana have taken It into 
their heads to quiz our Adam Smith, 
and his Theory of Sympathy. Htpur 
could 1 think otherwise, when I 
found this whipster maintaining, 
that we pay homage to kings, tie- 
cause we wish to he kings 0 tt||i|lve«i, 
considenng how aaweahki 
be to have our hands kiseei ji| ianrM 
days, to tide in state 
have those greasy rogUe% 
hallooing in our train j ‘Mli&e 
slave adminti ilw 
the last it what the he/' 

B 
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and that '* wo mako kings of men, 
and gods of stocks and stones,” be¬ 
cause “'inswi is a poetical animal,— 
delights in fiction,—and is not jealous 
of we creatures of his own hand.” 
My mistake, however, soon became 
manifest. I found honest Leigh was 
in sad, sober, lutter earnest, and full 
of tlie flattering notion that he was 
busy extinguisWng, not only the 
spirit of monarchy,” but “ the spirit” 
of religion also; both, according to 
him, Ming equally Actions, and de¬ 
lusions of the imagination. “ The 
madman in Hogarth,” says ho, “ who 
fancies himself a king, is not a soli¬ 
tary instance of this species of hallu¬ 
cination. Almost every true and 
loyal subject holds such a barren 
sceptre in his hand ; and the meanest 
of the rabble, as he runs by the 
Mon«reh *8 side, has wit enough to 
thtek--^ There goes my royal self!’ 
Fiom the most absolute despot to 
tile lowest slave, there is but one step 
(no, not one) in point of real merit. 
As far as tnith or reason is concern¬ 
ed, tibey might change situations to- 
morroMT—nay, fiiey constantly do so 
witlrout the smallest loss or benefit 
to mankind! Tyranny, in a word, is 
A farce got up for the entertainment 
of poor human nature; and it might 
pass very well, if it did not so often 
turn into a tragedy.” This is very 
splendid and very convincing; but 
to render it a Hule more to the point, 
it might, without any great violence 
to the original, be rendered after the 
following futiiion : “ The blockhead 
in The Liberal, who fancies himself 
a nMf is not a solitary instance of 
tiiis apecies of hallucination. i\l- 
most every true and radical IHsan 
holds suen a bairen sceptre in his 
hand; and the meanest of the rabble, 
ks he foises by the coHeomb’s side, 
has tense enough to think —* There 

f oes as great a fool as myself!’ 

'jrmntiie most absolute cockm^ down 
W tite lowest radical, there is bu( one 
step (no, not one) in point of real 
WeirU. As £sr as ^uth or reason is 

con- 

Hithout the smallest 
to maiikitidi Lik- 
d/ Is a farce i^t up 
saent poor oumau 
'i$ pits very 
t dbn.tum into 


a tragedy.” If it should be object¬ 
ed to this version, that it fails in 
doing justice to the original, 1 must 
appeal to its truth, in my own vindi¬ 
cation, and request those who cavil 
with Ae liberty I have used, to cast 
their eyes on the despicable raving 
from which it is extracted. Poor 
Hunt, however, does not see .hat 
his view of the matter cuts a-little 
against himself. If mankind are, 
as he says, so radieally and incurably 
monarchical in their pmjiensities, 
that they can endure cvett a monster 
on the tlirone, ratlicr than sufter it to 
be empty,—what is to become of the 
Liberalism of which he is the advo¬ 
cate and apostle ? Men will ^hvays 
act according to the fixed principles 
of their nature, whether tlicse be 
" poetical” or not. The tyrant, wc 
arc assured, only is, what the slave 
would be. Give the slave, then, a 
fair opportunity, and he will become 
a tyrant—and there's an end on’t. 
We know that, by some wicked wags 
on this side of the Tweed, Mr Hunt 
himself has been raised to the regal 
dignity: does he feel “ the principle 
of monarchy” budding forth ndtnin 
him, and an inclination to “ hold 
such a barren sceptre in his hand }” 
If so, why lecture ns on the “ mo¬ 
narchical spirit?” The stone must 
fall to tile ground,—the spark must 
ignite the gunpowder,—the laws of 
nature must he obeyed: 

Fur who can hold a fire in his hand, 

By thinking of the frosty Caucasus ? 

Montesquieu has said, that honour 
is the prinfeiple of a monardiy: but 
Mr Hunt, W'ho knows bc*^ter, will 
not believe him, and says, it is ho¬ 
nour dishonourable, sin-bred.” Thi^ 
of course, is unfortunate, considering 
that, whether we will or no, we are 
all monarchical in our hearts. But 
what, according to Mf J^lant, is the < 
prindple of a monuriliy? Why, 
seduction ! What<.il^t»ale heart 
can W'itiistand tiie atttut^ons oLa 
throne he triumphantly ;asks ; 

tells some anecdote in support of 
tiufi singular d^very. So lUngs 
exist for no other purpose but to sc-;' 
duce our wives ;and daughters; and::!« 
** ©vary man within the precincts-of’' 
i palace isa/iy/jotAeiifo/ cuckold, or 1 
bolds Ms wife# virtue in trust for ^ 
the Prince! !”,(; Mr Hunt, however, ; 
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thinks there are some (not many) 
uxceptions, and gravely tells his 
readers^ that he “ entertains no 
doubt, that ladies of quality have 
occasionally resisted the importuni¬ 
ties of a throne/’ and that he had 
been assured by geveral, that a King 
would no ntore be able to prevail 
with them than any other raati! 
Immaculate vestals! who could en¬ 
dure such a subject of conversation, 
and give such an assurance—to such 
(i man ! If this be not beastly, or 
worse, pray tell me what is ? And 
this is the man who abuses the Scots 
for “ filthiucss" in conversation I I 
can easily account for hlr Hunt’s hos¬ 
tility to monarchy; there is no 
iety” in tliat. Hut he might have a- 
bused kingly government on “ earth” 
without instating the Majesty of 
" Heaven." He might have safely 
expounded his Liberalism without 
attempting to smite or defile Chris¬ 
tianity. He might have ridiculed 
the superstitions of Egypt,of Greece, 
or of Rome, without sneering at the 
Bible, and falsifying its statements; 
of which, however, he is grossly ig¬ 
norant. For who, that had ever 
read that antiquated, but still vene¬ 
rable volume, could have, for a mo>- 
ment, confounded, as he has done, 
.(p. 233,) the idolatry of the Golden 
Calf, with the beautiful, afiecting, 
and typical incident of the Brazen 
Serpent This is as contemptible 
as it is odious,—it is a strange mix¬ 
ture of disingenuousness and igno” 
rance, every way worthy of Mr Hunt 
and of The Liberal. But this is not 
a' solitary instance. He'labours to 
^prove, that superstition begot, and, to 
a ^tain degree, merged, in mo¬ 
narchy,—in which the worship for¬ 
merly bestowed upon stocks and 
stones is, according to him, trans¬ 
ferred to the Mmuff subject. I dare 
say he this a ver^ bright 

idea. Belt lhi 1 am unwilling to 
deny him mf thing 1 can decently 
and properly concede. But it k, 
/^wsrtheliMS, very puerile, and very 
silljr. No people have ever yet been 
discovered without some reii^ous 
belief, or superstition, if you will; 
j; and among every" howevar sa¬ 
vage, upon the fade of the gUhe, we 
recognize the existence of monarchy 
in some shape or These prin¬ 

ciples arc co-ex,ishmt—we cannot 


trace the origin of either. It is* 
tlicrefore, as unphilosophlcal to say» 
that superstition gave rise- to mo¬ 
narchy, as that monarchy gave rise 
to superstition. Both spring from 
the action of the simple principles 
of human nature, but are no more 
the causes of each other’s existence, 
than the sense of toitrii is the cause of 
the sensation of colour; though both 
may be, and in fact always arc, co¬ 
existent 'I'he most obvious truths 
recorded by history, nay, even obser¬ 
ved in our own experience, refute this 
pitiful nonsense. The Greeks and 
Romans were republicans—so are the 
Americans: the two former nations 
were superstitious: the latter has 
hardly any religion at all. Let Mr 
Hunt turn up Sismondi's History 
the Italian Republics, aud he will 
find later examples, at his very door, 
to show, that religion, or supersti¬ 
tion, has nomore necessary connection 
with the monarchical than with the 
republican principle. 'J'he Roman 
Catholic religion is essentially hostile 
to liberty: yet it has been the reli- 

g ’on of free states: perhaps we sliall 
re to see it so again. 

The soi-disant satirical poem called 
** The l)ogs," dedicated to “ The 
Abusers of the Liberal,” is of home 
manufacture ; and to say that it is 
literally dagf^rel is not to say enough: 
it is a lihri on the greatest warrior of 
the age; and the author no doubt in¬ 
tended to kill many “ dogs” with 
one bone. If this be a fair specimen 
of Liberal satire and retaliation, the 
Pisans luEul as wdl be quiet. They 
are a set of poor toothless puppies. 
'J'hey snarl a little, and mumbl^ and 
slaver, as if bit by a mad “ dog /' 
but their tongues have so swoll^i in 
their mouths with the venom, that 
they cannot bite for the souls of 
them: (1 beg their pardon, 1 forgot 
theij have no souls.) It is not with 
the poem, however, but with one or 
two of the notes, taken in conjunction 
with a paper ** on the Scotch Cha¬ 
racter/^ that 1 at present concern 
myself. On the line in< ifl!hf jCh^s" 

At] SeoOind tekw 

' '' 

haTr-the fcllftwiwHlW^^ 
it, ■reader!' That'^'ni!*!pay* in 
S^gHsh, ^ iifce ha]pies>iii|p% o^er 
us.^' I slMuid not hli^ililtde this 
appare)4l^^ri#KMiti«t^ (es- 
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pecially as 1 aui fond of tlie Scot¬ 
tish dialect in its proper place,) 
if, the Scotcli, of late, had not taken 
it into < their heads to give their 
Southern neighbours lessons in writ¬ 
ing.” It is really amusing to observe 
the self-satisftea assurance of these 
ricketty. cocknies. Do the poor 
things really imagine that the mon¬ 
strous jargon, “like liairpies coming 
o’or oz,” is Scotch? It may, for 
ought i know, be IVclch, or He¬ 
brew, or Amharic, but sure i am it is 
not A'cotch. Next, as'to giving these 
indignant oracles " lessons in writ¬ 
ing,” we admit it betrays great pre¬ 
sumption on our part; but is not a 
whit the less necessary on that ac¬ 
count. Let me see—" Lutteus 
FROM ABROAD —Letter II.; Genoa" 
The fourth sentence is as follows:— 
“ The base (of * a glorious amphi¬ 
theatre of white houses') is composed 
of the city w'ith its churches and 
.thipfting; the other houses are 
country-scats, looking out, one above 
the other, n/t the hill. To the left 
are the Alps, with their snowy tops : 
to the right, and Jor the hack, are 
the Appenines. 'I'n j s is Genoa !!!” 
Again :—“ The lucid Mediterranean 
sea washed affuimf our vessel, like 
amber." Again:—“ After travelling 
the great ‘ world of waters wide and 
deep,’ it w-as every way a pleasant 
thing to feel one’s self eml^aced in 
the Genoese harbour, which is one of 
the most eneircling there «>•£*. We 
were full, at that lime, of happy 
thoughts of a dear friend; and wo 
felt as if the country he was in eni~ 
brwfed tts for him,” Again:—“ The 
quay is a handsome one, profuse of 
good pavement, gate, &c.’* “ Pro- 
Jiise ofoATi;!” Good! Yet again;— 
*Mr Hunt gets fairly ashore, and in¬ 
stead of “ tine Soudiern heails,” sees 
only a pack of ugly devils, with vice, 
misery, and crime painted in their 
faces: he is surprised, and so is his 
wife; “ The children looked at me; 
we all looked at one another: and, 
what was !very inhospitable, the pi- 
Intxi us. '* What opinion 

the formed of the importa- 
tiuih learned: it is clem:- 

If ma&^l^liowever, ^t^the potfer.' 
f«lliO|it|iH^mhed,’' and it is to he 
something or 
(hdr inhosj^table” 
griir, it be the 


?•<-'.¥«// of their observation w'us not 
entirely favourable to the voyagers. 
Be that as it may, however, “ AYe 
had scarcely got rid of our ugly men, 
when we were assailed with a much 
worse sight, a gang of t/glu hoys. 
They were a set of young knaves, 
poking about for what they could 
lay their hands on ; and came loiter¬ 
ing and hanging aliout the vessel, 
under pretence of asking charity. 
Their fathers and mothers, or (heir 
fathers aiyl n.others, or juanners and 
custoim ad //;/H/iV«//?,had much to an¬ 
swer for in eontriviug such a set of 
juvenile vagiihomls!” “ l'’atheis and 
mothers, and iheir fathers and mo¬ 
thers, and manners and customs ad 
CONTRIVING U SCt of Ugly 

and juvenile vagabonds !” Good a- 
gain, i^lr Hunt. No slip-stop here, 
1 assure you. 

I entreat yon, Mr Jklitor, to ob¬ 
serve, and if you please, you may en- 
treat your rcailers to observe also, 
that ftake these things quite at ran¬ 
dom : hundreds more may be had for 
the si'eking; but I have neither time 
nor inciination for the laslc. Now, 
is it not the viry quiniL ;s.;ncc of im¬ 
pudence in the Scotch, to “ tai.e it. 
into the ir Leads to give their South¬ 
ern neighbours kssons in writing !" 
considerin;' that sucli raiooniamcins, 
and trract's of speech, float in ricli 
abundance on the surface of every 
page of their iinnun Lai scribbliiigs 
Proh pudor ! 1 am tridy ashamed of 
my countrymen. How can they bo 
so ignorant of Uie genu/ue Anglicism^ 
But they arc doomed to suffer for it. 
These Pisanized Goekney “ fellors’’ 
have no mercy on them. Let .nfS 
then come to the main point al¬ 
though the topics that sclicit my at¬ 
tention are so multitudinous, that for 
the soul of me, (/ have a soul —at 
least 1 believe so, whipll near¬ 
ly to the same i knaw not 

where to begin: bulj P8li^jtry. 

After much ntmseuil^ii^ttt bd- 
dies-corporste,” existences/* 

“ the Arctic circle,*’ “ Hampstead*/* 
**Highgate,” and “the Caltoti Hill," 
the nrst taitMh]ie assertion is this: 
“ Some one wie ether day, at a liter¬ 
ary dinner in Six^nd, apologized for 
alluding to the name of Shakespeare 
so often, btcause he was not a Ukoteh- 
man." Without the least hesitation 
I pronounce fAw-statement a false- 
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UtMxl ; or, whicli cohk’s to the same 
Uiiiij', a wilful luisrepresentation of 
the words uttered, whatever ,they 
ivere. AV c are pruden tly kt j >t in tb c 
dark, as to the place at which, the 
time wlu'ii, ami the ]>crson by whom 
tlifhC or some such words were said 
to he uttered : had we Ijeen lurnish- 
ed with the smallest (due, to get at 
direct ■evidence, the falsehood should 
have been made as manifest as it is 
ridiculously malicious. As it is, how¬ 
ever, nobody who reads uliat follows 
can doubt lor a moimnil on the point. 

*• Kven Sir AV’alter Scott, ! under¬ 
stand, talks of the Scotch Novels in 
«// eon)])aiiies; and, by waving the 
title of tin; author, is at liberty to re¬ 
peat the subject (n! infimtutn." Hous- 
seaii tells us, in his (lonfessions, that, 
besides liir. projjensity to tliieving, lie 
was il’.e must inveterate and incu¬ 
rable 1..T in existence : but 1 cannot 
induce myself to lielieve lln.t even In^ 
eou'd have brought himself to fner 
(n’t cjiy thing so bad as this, e^>[)e- 
cially where detection was so easy, .so 
unavoidably certain. 1 would con¬ 
ceive my.-ielf writing a libel, not only 
upon Sir M'alter Scott, but upon aw 
those id’ I 

ing h fri‘.nd‘hip. were I to enter a 
ftinnal di;-','l:.imer againxt this gra¬ 
tuitous, monstrou.:, and malicious 
hilseln.od. 1 call upon the writer of 
the article to make good his asser¬ 
tion, or submit to the infamy of hav¬ 
ing invcntt (lit. J Know well he cau- 
noi do so, and I therefore use the 
less circumlocution in describing him 
in the only language which applies 
to him. It is needless to say how 
llotoriously true is the very reverse 
of t3»e staiement here jiut Ibrth. 

It tyould be tem bad in me to with¬ 
hold the following, when speaking of 
this subject: “ I'he genius of their 
greatest, wying writer, is the genius of 
natioQal tradition. He has (iamnable 
iteration, -m hint; but hardly one 
of. umftiion. His mind 
is turned imtinotivoly backward ciu 
ipo pujf'!—he cannot project it for¬ 
ward to future. IlE HAS NOT 
THE FACUI.TY ,0*'.iM’AOINING ANV 

THING, eitlierin;kidividual or gene¬ 
ral truth, dii®jrel)i;|. from what has 
been handed down lo him for such. 
Give him costume, dialect, mannars, 
populiw superstitions, ^otesque cha¬ 
racters, supernatural events, and lo¬ 


cal scx’nery, and be is a iirodigy— 
a man-monster among writers: falte 
these; actually embcKlied and endless 
materials from him, and he is a com¬ 
mon man, with as Utile original 
power of mind as he has (unfortu¬ 
nately) independence or boldncbs of 
spirit!” 1 would not disturb, by 
any commentary of mine, tlu; efi'ect 
Avhicli this unrivalled specimen of 
rank nonsense is calculati-d to pro¬ 
duce upon the risible muscles of 
your readers. Who but an idiot or 
a cockney c('ui(l have wiittcii sucli 
jgibberish ? Is not the genius oT 
Homer “ the genius of national tra¬ 
dition?" and if you take from him 
“ costume, dialect, manners, charac¬ 
ters, jiopuhir suiierstitioiis, superna¬ 
tural events, and local seenei’y,” how 
imieh, i>ray, will you leave ? Per¬ 
form the same operation on Chaucer 
and tShakespeare, and then tell us 
the result. Who but a mind of the 
lirst order can w(jrk np these mate¬ 
rials into one great and imperishable 
labric, and embody tlu' spirit at once 
of history and tradition, in the cha- 
-racters and event:; of his fable? If 
tliis bo not “ iiuenliou’’—whstis it ? 
'i'ry my Lord of Byron by tin- tule 
laid down by his brother Inheral— 
strip his best and most admireii 
poems of their oriental eostuinc, 
manners, supersiitions, grotesque 
eharacters, and local .scenery—and 
having performed this proec-ss of ab¬ 
straction on the Giaour, the Bride of 
Ahydos, the (lorsair, Lai a, and the 
early parts of Childe Harold, be kind 
enough to tell us how much there is 
left. Ills lordship would not o^ire to 
abide the result of the experiment. 

You will not expect in* to dissect 
a tythe of the n-x'sense contained in 
this miserable t., ide: if you do, you 
will be disappointed. For example, 
we arc told that a Scotchman is not 

an unit, but an c^gregate ; not a 
link, but a chain that is, one 
Scotchman is not one Scotchman, 
but, more : and, in the very next 
sentence, it is added, beltings 

to a regimentalthough two hu®s 
before we had been assti^ that he 
himself constituted tho,;.tif)!i^o 
f!)hicnt'-«i]}".^ort, was um. 

• What can a man make ? 

But a Scotchman, it.# i|iaid, is a 
“ coward,", and a cotfUli of the 
worst dfscription : “ hi?: crouches to 
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power, and would be more disposed 
to , fall upon and cmsli, than come 
forward to the support of a sinking 
JUidividiltal.'* . Now, were this inie, 
it Would h& very bad: its falsehood, 
direct' manifest falsehood, docs not 
render it the less fit to appear in 
“ The Liberal." Had any thing 
approadling,to truth been said of our 
countrymen^ we should have won-> 
dered now the devil it got there. It 
would have been out of place, and 
out of keeping. As to the matter of 
cpwardice, however, it would hot sa* 
veur much of prudence, were Mr 
Hunt, or whoever is the author of 
this paper, to act upon the opinion 
he has here propound^: he might 
perhaps find he had reckoned with¬ 
out hb host. But “ a Scotchman 
would rather fall upon, and crush, 
than come forward to the support of 
a sinfyittff individual," like Mr Hunt, 
for example. It is extremely proba¬ 
ble he Would. He hates infidds, ja¬ 
cobins, and manufacturers of Pari- 
ainas, aud Stories of llimini, with all 
his heart, with all his soul, and with 
all his strength ; to such gentry, he 
might indeed be jarovoked to admi¬ 
nister a kiek'in (hebreedh en passant. 
He thinks society would be well rid 
of such fellows, who are either pan> 
dering to the passions of the multi¬ 
tude, or occupied in providing furni¬ 
ture for the hagnio. But 1 would 
not have it be believc>d, that, there¬ 
fore, he is either destitute of feeling 
or generosity. He is not such a fog- 
gy-neaded, beef-eating, gullible ani- 
mal as Master Bull: he looks before 
he leaps : but I shall be gkd to find 
an En^ghman of them all, who, 
when he has fairly reconnoitred his 
way, will leap beyond him. 

as to his being the slave of 
authority, the blockhead who made 
the assertion is as ignorant of the 
character he attempts to describe, as 
of the inhabitants of Saturn's Ring, 
ASootd^i^n's greatest fault, perhaps, 
is the litQe defence he payl % aUF- 
lie habitual ptmifisity 
rlhink and actfiif him- 
igjnates in two causes; 

, diShsuto. of icnoWw;. 


thprity, 



test Haw in the S^t- 
yet remaina to be no- 
{ enidi do it id words 


of the author, that 1 may not be sus¬ 
pected of rais-representing his mean¬ 
ing. “ The delicate seusihiHty (not 
to say soreness) of the Scotch, in mat¬ 
ters of moral reputatitn, may be ac¬ 
counted for from their domiciliarr/ 
system of church-government, of 
Kirk-Assemblies, and Ruling Elders; 
and in the unprincipled assurance 
with which assertions of this sort are 
thrown out, and the panic-terror 
which they strike into the timid or 
hypocritical, one may see the re¬ 
maining (fleets of Penance Sheets 
and Cutty Stools! Poor Burns! he 
raised up the ghost of Hr Hornbook, 
but did not lay the spirit of cant and 
lying in the cunning North !” It is 
always an unpleasant thing when one 
receives a compliment not to be able 
to return it. 1 should be writing a 
malicious and 'unpardonable libel, 
were I to accuse the Liberals of any 
“ delicate sensibility (not to say sore¬ 
ness) in matters of mwul reputa¬ 
tion 1 am aware they have none, 
and I would not for the world put 
them to the blush. But 1 may 
be allowed to inform iliem, that 
the “ domiciliary system" of which 
they talk, has long since (the more 
pity say I) gone to the tomb of all 
the Capulets. Our clergy seem to 
have imbibed a large portion of the 
light of the age, and vdth it a truly 
Episcopalian contempt for “ domici¬ 
liary" visits, and catechizing the 
young. In fact, wc are in a fair way 
to acquire the full and inestimable 
benefits of the noble prerogative of 
non-residenee itself: so far have we 
advanced in the career of improve¬ 
ment. The tie by which a clerg;p 
man of old was bound to his fleck 
has been disrupted where it could 
not be conveniently dissolved; and, 
except for an hour or tw^ on Sunday, 
he sees and knowa a$ litde about 
them (especially in towns) as 
about me Junta at ihe inlw- 

bitants of the CNim wald. l^at could 
Mr Hunt wish ^ motw? Can he 
deny that we are Ih a fair way to git 
rid of eve^ thred Jpd remnant of 
** Penance 8ile^||®patty Stools ?” 
He will haieed to marn, that 

these afe many |^0Mdid and faonour- 
abloexccptions: i would not willing¬ 
ly ^vc mm pain; but 1 must pay 
some regard to truth. Yes, thete 
on; noble exceptions; and a rc-action 
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is daily taking place in the feelings 
and wishes of a people, who are not to 
be driven out of all reverence and 
veneration for Uie host and most effi¬ 
cient part, of our ecclesiastical discip¬ 
line, by the sneer of witlings, the 
taunts of libertines, the profanity of 
Pisans, or the blasphemies of tuo- 
rough-bred and openly-avowed in¬ 
fidels. . This, verily, is a grievous 
backsliding; but under all the af¬ 
flictions and troubles incident to the 
“■ domiciliary system,” it is odds that 
we shall not send to Pisa for conso¬ 
lation. As to “ poor Burns!” (how 
hateful is the pity of tliose rapscal¬ 
lions !) no man can admire his genius 
more fervently or intensely wnn I 
do; but I cannot, at the same time, 
shut my eyes to the melancholy truth, 
that his Avritings have greatly tended 
to lower die tone of moral feeling 
among his countrymen, and that 
there is occasionally about them a 
savour of profanity and’ blackguard¬ 
ism, which cannot be too deeply exe¬ 
crated or deplored. I abhor cant as 
much as any man, but 1 shall not 
hesitate to proclaim what I am satis¬ 
fied is truth, merely because 1 may 
stand in the minority. The ridicule 
which Burns so frequently directed 
against sacred things not only attaches 
an ineffaceable stain to his memory, 
but has been productive of incredible 
evil, and begotten among our people 
a spirit of levity and irreverence, un¬ 
known before his time. The uni¬ 
versal diffusion of his works, and the 
natural delight with which they arc 
read, will slunv that I have not ex¬ 
aggerated their influence. But let 
not be cruel or unjust to tlie 
maiistory of an unfortunate son of ge¬ 
nius, in whose bosom the sacred nre 
homed with such resplendent bright¬ 
ness. He ened from exuberance 
of feeling, ai^ not from settled de¬ 
pravity of heart- He was no infidel, 
nojr was ,he,<^iendly,to the religion 
of his " b^ved ,)(|kaj|ye lan 4 /' He 
handled edged without being 
aware of his dangerbut he lived to 
repent of his error. And he woujd 
have been the M proclaim his 
contempt for, 'Sj &pl tefuso tofraten- 
. hize with the maudHn dri¬ 
vellers, Avho have impudence to 

evoke his immortal name with ah ex- 
p{CH6ion of their disgusting and in¬ 






suiting pity. Hallowed be the mould 
that covers his final resting-place! 

It is owing to the restraints which 
the “ domiciliary system” imposes, 
that, according to this LiBertd, " of 
all blackguards, a Scotch blackguard 
is the worst.” And for this a curious 
reason is assigned: " The character 
sits ill ujxm himjbr want oj"use, and 
is sure to be most outrageously cari¬ 
catured.” For my own part, 1 have 
not the least objection to admit, that 
England is capable of fiimishing 
more Jinishrd blackguards than Scot¬ 
land; I should be sorry to contest 
the claim which is here set up in her 
behalf: “ by worst,” tlicrcfore, is on¬ 
ly meant less accoinpHshcd in the cha¬ 
racter. But, unhappily, toWards the 
close, the secret of the whole philip- 

E ic comes out Mr Hunt conceives 
imself to have been rather roughly 
handled by a parcel of rogues, with 
more fun in their noddles than malice 
in thdr hearts, and greatly his over¬ 
match in humour, wit, and sarcasm: 
And now, like a magnanimous (!ock- 
ney, he takes his revenge by libelling 
a whole people, of whose nationd 
and individual character every line 
he writes proves his entire ignorance, 
while they just know enough of him 
to despise heartily both his talents 
and his principles. In this spirit, 
and warming as he gets on, he in¬ 
dites the following dreadfully pun¬ 
gent anathema: “ Their impudence 
is extreme, their malice cold-blooded, 
covert, crawling, deliberate, without 
the frailty or excuse of passion. They 
club their vices and their vrnali^ to¬ 
gether, and, by the help of both to¬ 
gether, arc iiivinciblein”. 

1 have been greatly amused, and, 
you may believe, occasiondly A little 
shocked, (which means a great deal, 
considering, that, according to Mr, 
Hunt, mere is a natural hardness 
and w'ant of nervous sensibility about 
the Scotch”) with the article entitled 
" XiCs Charmettes, and B#daseau,” 
and the atmmpt made to w^lle-wash 
the (^i^cter of that jelouUent but 
prod^m man, I reg^. that 1 can¬ 
not enter into it som^%| at lar^e. 
The test apology for is, 

|hat he w|s stark all 

Sis life. Kene of hiV indi¬ 
cates a man compos cha¬ 

racter is a bundle of cotimpetions. 
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He was not only tSoiwiblc of, but 
ccgninitted some of the most atro¬ 
cious, as well as despicable dimes. 
His propensity to thieving i/as a 
disease of which he was never, as he 
himself confesses, entirely cured. He 
was addicted to habitual misrepre¬ 
sentation. He abjured his religion 
at Turin, that he might eat dishonest 
bread. I'lie aflGitr of the ribbon, 
very trifling in itself, became a crime 
of the blackest dye, when he laid the 
theft at the door of a poor, friend¬ 
less, female fellow-servant, who had 
always treated him with kindness. 
The nature of his Haism with Mai- 
damc dc Warens is well known—*he 
was a ke])t tnan-mistress. The au¬ 
thor of this pajier—his panegyrist— 
has forgotten that, in conjunction 
with another man, Carrio—as great a 
scoundrel as himself—he bought a 
girl of her mother—a greater black¬ 
guard than cither—in order to bring 
her up AS their common mistress: 
and he has frankly admitted that, 
(^tp use the words of Mr Burke,) “ he 
left the spawn of his disgustful a- 
mourtt'^lP languish in a Foundling 
Hospital.''* Did his character im¬ 
prove as he advanced in years, and 
acquired fame by his writings? Quite 
the reverse. He became intolerable, 
first to his friends, and latterly to 
himself. In what respects has he 
conferred any bcneBt on mankind ? 
In none that 1 am aware of. He 
was eloquent—powerfully eloquent; 
and that was all. Hat on what sub¬ 
jects were bisconfessedlygreat powers 
employed ? In maintaining tljo most 
pernicious paradoxes, and pandering 
to the dangerous passions. The 

faggots piled up to his hand, 
and he appli^ the fire. Of his Nm- 
velle Hdoistt there has hitherto been 
scarce two opinions: it is ,a master¬ 
piece of eloquence and profligacy. 
But die wth.ar before me minks dif- 
ferenily-^ct him er^iy his opinion. 
Mine not be aflecited, althdugh 
he hring^ fcKpwerd a female 
on his Bide; . i^; ?!wish ho hadfllieted 
. exi^t of Miss' Semple-< 1 
; hiing 'myself to bdieVe 

as idle 'iims, 
iKch a''boot^' 
young men: if shife 


really did, I should know ivhat to 
think of herself. A young woman 
recommending a tale «f seduction, 
full of voluptuou.s and inflammatory 
description, to young men Imp—I 
wish 1 could say—Iinpossihlo! But 
1 have not the means at liaiid of as¬ 
certaining the fact, so I must leave 
it asd found it. 

The worst feature, however, in 
Rousseau’s diaracter is, that he sin¬ 
ned withihis eyes open. He saw clear¬ 
ly the heinous nature of the crime he 
was about to commit—and he com¬ 
mitted it. Of this we have an in¬ 
stance in tile matter of his abjuring 
his religion. “ ’I'hougli young,’ 
says he, “ I wna sujjicimllti convin¬ 
ced) that whatever religion might Ix' 
the true one, I ivas about to xcH 
mine ; ami even diould I chance to 
chusc the best, 1 lied to the Holy 
Ghost, ami merited the disdain of 
every good man!” Yet, with tlrb-. 
siijf/ciciit convict ion on his mind, he 
sold his religion ! 'riie Confessions 
furnish many similar examples. 

The coincidence, in this respect, 
between Rousseau ami Gibbon, is 
remarkable. Both abjured the reli¬ 
gion in which they had been educa¬ 
ted, and became (’atlioHcs,—with 
this advantage in favour of the latter, 
that he was conccn'cd, not hrlhcd to 
the change: and both ended by be¬ 
coming professed infidels. ’J’lus fact 
is highly instructive, and would fur¬ 
nish matter for a volume. 

The author before me pleads hard 
for Rousseau's exculpation,—in re- 
.spect of his inhuman trcfitment of his 
children,—^because he repented of bis 
barbarity. Hut to what did hisrepeitt- 
ance amount ? Did it induce him to 


alter his coitduct, and alone for it, by 
taking home to his bosom, and his 
heart, the unhappy beings on whom 
he badinfiiotedthe curse ^ existence ? 


IV o: » was a mere! v|.emn oi xiis 
troubled. im8|pj^tiont«:i spectre be 


bad coi^ure4V;A 
fantastic .bm^ 
own tnin4: if 4 


pd ’t»^^ed opt in 
frighten his 
i:.'acc(nfiingly - left 


no trace of its ewtence, elxeept in 
the pa^'.of bM^^lessions. But 
1 most have ! 


.7dls!lTtiAN Oj.omjxox. 
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TRAVGLB IN GEORGIA, PERSIA, AR¬ 
MENIA, ANCIENT BAOVI.ONIA, &C. 
DURING THE YEARS 1K17, 1818, 
1818, AND 1820. BV SIR BOBKKT 
KER FORTES. 

( Continued,) 

In his progress towards Ispahan, 
Sir llobert traversed the salt desert 
of Kjtveer. Nanieroiis and wide 
sheets of salt, to the depth of half an 
inch, spread over the plain, as smooth 
and level as a min-or, reflecting the 
sun-beams with a mirror’s brightness;' 
and sometimes producing the most 
extraordinary optical delusions. Jn 
this cheerless tract, the eye is sel¬ 
dom refreshed with the sight of wa¬ 
ter ; and if a stream occasionally ap¬ 
pears, it is only to inflict the curse 
of Tantalus on the thirst-tortured 
travcdler, who flnds it as salt as the 
soil through which it flows. 

The sacrctl city of Khom,renowned 
for the shrine of the fair saint Fati¬ 
ma, and many other holy and digni- 
fled personages, presents the anoma¬ 
lous and disagreeable appearance of 
repair and ruin, bustle and dcsola<^ 
tion. Sir Robert was now following 
the tract which Sir John Malcolm 
had pursued ; and wherever he went, 
he received the most gratifying 
proofs of the respect and affection 
vrith which the remembrance of that 
excellent officer w'as still cherished 
in Persia. In many of the villages, 
the inhabitants date their marriages, 
or the birth of their children, from 
the era of his visit among them ; and 
the peasants, in the warmth 0 their 
gtamude for his beneficence, used to 
say, that “ if the rocks and trees 
should suddenly receive the power 
of speech, their first word would be 
Malcolm." 

Of the numerous ruins which our 
traveller had. yet seen, those of Lan- 
ker-rood weie &ne most striking and 
sin^ar. ftii^y ij^xd^ted of large 
buudings, totally from each 

otWr. In each htllpli^ Vere several 
central aiehes,. sU|P^i&g a minted 
dome; while ftdip^e body of the edi¬ 
fice projected again 

divided into whole being fi- 

* lushed with the |ioatest care and 
neatness. Nearl y a hundred of these 
insulated structures, mingling with 
old walls and towers fallen into the 
moitpiclturcsque ruin, surrounded the 
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low-roofed dwellings which form the 
present village. Of the once consi¬ 
derable town of Kassamabad, which 
Chardin, in the year 1686, found 
fully inhabited, the only vestige now 
is a long black line of ruins, with the 
dome of a lonely mosque. At Dhay 
Nain and Sin-Sin, Sir Robert fousd 
ruins similar to those at hanker- 
rood ; and from their being divided 
into domestic apartments, and the 
walls of those at Dhay Nain being in 
some idaces covered with portraits in 
fresco, he was led to conclude that 
they haid originally been dwolling- 
honses. The town of Kashan pre¬ 
sented an agreeable contrast to the 
dilapidation of must of the cities 
which lay in our traveller’s present 
tract. 11 was in all its former pro¬ 
sperity ; its manufactures of silk 
lirocades and shawls, and of copper 
utensils, being as flourishing and in 
as great request as ever. 

Of the miserable system of govern¬ 
ment in Persia, and of tlie still more 
deplorable manner in which it is ad¬ 
ministered, Sir Robert gives a dis¬ 
tressing account, when spft^ing of 
the kanaughts, or aqucductej which 
fertilize, by irrigation, the valley of 
Guz. 

“ Indeed, there is no source whence 
the crown draws its revenue so produc¬ 
tively, as from that of these waters ; for 
flie advantage of which artificial channels, 
a certain sum is paid yearly to govern- 
ment. Great as that may be, it is short 
of what it might be, were the disiKirsion 
of these aqueducts better understood; 
and were the dues properly collected, the 
result would be double profit to the 
crown. But, in this country (as it is 
sometimes even with ourselve^ there are 
a train of intermediate agents lietween the 
government and the tax, who cither eat 
up three-fourflis of the expected surfif, 
bkbre it reaches the treasury, or so grind 
each other at every remove fi|||||l tb^ 
delegfited hand, that when t^Klast and 
full exaction is made fnun the.|pu8trious 
pesaaH^I^ trader, or W||d^ 
vturUf|B^t being suillidenf 

quanu^ to stick a reaaoullil^iqroht to the 
coffkrs of each succesriv^ in 

its way to those of the 8ov||^j||ti,) tW 
ppor labouring wTBtch, at thfof 
^ ladder, is made to dig t ht| i |p gttl.of 
his very veins; to pour it hU' 

sweat and his blood; and.f^ving his Uwt 
buidfol of grain this year, wHh dU his 
means of aUbsistenee, to these bard task- 
C 
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niastere, leaves the land and the rojul 
duet) to ehiH ibr them!>eK'u.s in the uc>.t. 
iThc kanaugltls of tlux arc fanned nut m 
fwenty>four ufits iiihahitants, at a rent of 
twenty-five tomauns per annum each; 
Which tax does nut include what the 
crown claims on the produce of the land 
n(mrlsl/i‘<l by this water; nor do those 
claims cover all the contributions that 
may ( edeiiiandedt uoilcr several different 
pleas, of the pnprletors. Indeed, it is 
even more difflcidt to accjuire any certain 
knowledge of the ways and iueons by 
which the revemu* of this country is cal¬ 
culated and collected, than to obtain any 
reasonable estimate ■ of its population. 
hlvery thing of the sort app^s to.be 
<lonc by farming, and monojioly ; a com¬ 
mon, and universally impoverishing em)r 
with arbitrary governments; and which, 
white its principle continues, must dam 
up the sources of national wealth, by un¬ 
dermining the foundations of all industry, 
whether agricultural, commercial, or any 
thing dse. Hence the plougli, and the 
loom, ard often abandoned in despair; 
and the poor rack-rented husbandman, or 
mechanic, flies to some distant province, 
to seek loss oppressive exactors, of some 
less exorbitant inqKist. Thus do villages, 
and even districts, not unfrcquently be¬ 
come entirely deserted; and, on enquiry, 
what inroad of Tartar or Turkoman h^ 
rendered the houses tcnantless, and left 
so many tine tracts of land without cul¬ 
ture, we are surjffised with the informa¬ 
tion, that some avaricious governor, or, 
more likely, his rajxiciuub satellites, had 
}>assed that way, and the besom of de. 
struction could nut have sw'ept surer. 

On approacliin;; Ispahan, onr tra¬ 
veller rode four uiilen over a line of 
ruins, before he arrived at the Gouuh 
Khonah, a very old mosque, at 
which jmint the city commences. 
The orimn of this city is involved in 
some obscurity, but its situation 
is admirably adapted for that of a 
capital. The contrast between its 
former magnificence, and its present 
desoIatkjjK is drawn by Sir Kobert 
with a iMBBterly Itand. 

I8{)ah^ from the first of its^ng na¬ 
med, is nbted^.^ a city of con^^^nce; 
but it was t^i^cd flnr the renoWiW^hah 
Abbas to It to its supreme height of 
royal mppflficence, and to render Ispahan 
the gr^: ^inporlum of the Asiatic world. 
Dtnhii8'|'i&*>reig«, nearly a milUon qf 
pMple tl^p^ed its busy streets, and fj^e 
equally flburiidiing peasantry of more than 
rdUFteen imndred villages in its neigh- 
bourliOod, supplied, by their, iobour, the 


markets of this abundant iK>puIutIun. I(s 
biiziiis were filled witli merchandise from 
every quarUr of the globe, mingled with 
the rich bulc.s of its own celebrated ma¬ 
nufactories. Industry, diligence, activity, 
and business-like iiegociations, were seen 
and heard every w'liere. The caravansa- 
3'ies w'crc crowded with merchants, anti 
goods of Euro))e and of Asia; while the 
court of the great Shah was the resort of 
ambassadors from the proudest kingdoms, 
not only o|‘ the Hast, hut of the West- 
Travellers thronged thither to behold its 
splendours, and to enjoy the gracious re. 
jjpeptioii bestowed by its monarch on the 
learned and ingenious of nil loiids and re¬ 
ligions. The renown t»f his camps at¬ 
tracted brave vohititeer.s from many a 
Christian country ; imd even the chivalry 
of our own land, knights sw'orn to arms 
by our royal Elizabeth herself, sought ac¬ 
cessions of honours in the pavilions of 
Shah Abbas. Magnificence to strangers, 
and munificence to his subjects, seem ii> 
have been the leading cliaracteristics of 
this extraordinary prince. devotc'c in 
his own faith, he was tolerant to alt 
otliers. His holy ancestry made him a 
saint, his gay tem^ieramcnt a man ot 
pleasure. He performed pilgrimages on 
foot; he endowed mosques with the 
splendour of ]xibiccs; his palae-es were 
the seats of legislature; his anderoon, 
the council of arms ; 'while his gardens, 
open to the iicople, resounded with fetes 
and rcvellbig. Such was ls}>ahaii utidei 
tBe SH’ay of Abbas the First. Sueli almost 
it continued during the reign of Abbas the 
Second. But, whatever were its subse¬ 
quent splendours, they were all extin¬ 
guished by the merciless arms of its Af¬ 
ghan conquerors; and hence comes the 
diflbrent picture it presents this dn>, from 
that tllBeh I have drawn. Its ticople arc 
reducOT to scarcely onc-teiuh of the just 
computed numbers; the streets are every 
where in ruin; the bazars silent and 
abandoned; the caravansaries equally 
forsaken; its thousand villages hardly 
now counting two hundred; its palaces 
solitary and forlorn; and.jtbe nocturnal 
laugh and song, which napd jto echo from 
every part of the .gardens,'now succeeded 
by the yells q^ and the howls of 

as fhmishing < 

Fortunat^il^W'iBinisteir to whom 
the governm^r this city is en¬ 
trusted, is himself with 

much iudgmeuii^^ zeal for the re¬ 
storation of its pi^erity; and such 
are idready the beneficial effects of his 
exertions, thatt^e is now able to pay 
to the crown a revenue of upwt^ds , 
of six hundred thousand tornauns. 
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(al)out X30,0(i0 sterling), a larger faith in the virtue of charms, pro¬ 
sum than is derived from any other cured from their astrologers; these 
flistrict in Ae Persian dominions, they bind not merely about their 
It is in vain to expect, however, that own bodies, but those of their 
it can ever be restored to its foriricr horses. Some of tltcse amulets are 
splendour and importance, unless it composed of prayers, sewed up in 
shall again become the favourite re- shre<U of linen, in thesliape of lozen- 
sidence of royalty. Of the remains ges, circles, triangles, &c.; the more 
of Ispahan’s former magnific^Qoe, costly kind are sentences frotn the 
some ■still preserve all their origteal Koran, exquisitely engraved on ror- 
freshness ; and of these §ir Robert nelian, and usually worn, by persons 
Ker Porter has given a minute de- of rank, round their necks or arms, 
scription. The palace of Forty l*il- The lower orders have talismans, to 
lars, the Ilestc Reheste, or Eight Pa- avert rfie eftect of evil eyes, curses, 
laces, in the royal pleasure-grounds, Ur- other malignant influences. In 
and the splendid edifice of the Maidan short, they neither look, move, nor 
Shah, or great imblic square, s^l speak, without attention to some 
remain, amidst the decay whidh avery stlflden fatality, 
where apjwars around, striking mo- The chief objects of our traveller's 
nmnents of the magnificence of the curiosity, however, wwe the superb 
great Shah Abbas. remains of antiquity in this part of 

The cliinate of Ispahan was at the empire. To these remains he 
this season (May) remarkably plea- had an excellent key, in the accurate 
sant, the thermometer in the shade and classical descriptions of Mr Mo- 
.seldotn exceeding 7.5" of Fahrenheit, rier; and by his indefatigable re- 
'Fhe evenings, however, were oppres- search, he was enabled to discover 
sively close, and the nights cold and some which had escaped the observa- 
sharp. No fruits were yet ripe, but tioii of all precc<Ung travellers. At 
cherries and plums, in their crude Mourg-aub, which Mr Morier has 
state, were eaten as delicacies. proved, almost to demonstration, to 

Superstition flourishes in Persia be the Pasargad® of the ancients, he 
as in its native soil. From its earliest found a square pillar, apparently bc- 
aUnals we learn, that the most im- longing to an ancient temple, on 
portant events were determined by which he discovered, with e<iual sur- 
some casual occurrence, which was prise and delight, a sculpture in bas- 
regarded as ominous, 'fhe neighing relief, so gracefully simple in its de- 
of a horse gave the empire to Darius; sign, and so exquisitely finished, as 
an untimely sneeze made a Persian to be worthy of the best days of 
army, in the days of Xenophon, Orecian art. He visited likewise the 
hesitate to attack the enemy ; and tomb, called by the natives the tomb 
a similar unlucky omen deterred a of the mother of Solomon, but sup- 
party of peasantry from setting out posed by our author, with much 
with Sir Robert Ker Porter, though greater probability, to he the cele- 
they were to travel in the same brated tomb of Cyrus. Of these re¬ 
route, and had previously begged lies of antiquity he has given minute 
the protection of his company. These descriptions, and accAirate drawings, 
superstitious notions are not confined His attention was still more earnestly 
to the vulgar. Even his Persian Ma- engaged by the Mountain of Se- 
jesty will not leave , his capital, un- piilchres” at Nakshi-Roustim. The 
dertakc an or receive an lace ,of the mountain is a cliff of 

ambassador, learned from whitish marble, rising almost per- 

his astrologer tl^^pnUnatc hour. pen^[jig^^rly toanelevn^pniof nearly 
Hefore all minor lllpiiiictions, it is thr^lpxndred yard8.;Sp this have 
the general custtwb w the Persians been cut the eculptnr^ll^di excava¬ 
te take what is called a fall; this is tfams which have been sUi;|img the 
done by opcniniilhe Koran, Hafiz, subjects of discussion with we tra- 
•or any respectra author, and the i|eUer, the artist, and the, «»l!||uary. 
sense of the passage on which their These are plac^ very ^h 
eyes first fall, direc# their actions, Other, and are all contagt^ within a 
and is stmposed to indicate thehr space somewhat less than the height 
fortune. They likewise place great of the mountain* Four of these 
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highest oil the rock are evidently 
iutended for toinbs^ and appear to 
he coeval with the splendid ruins 
W'|*mn{)olia. The range below, 
varying in abiUty of execu¬ 
tion-, are au in a very inferior taste. 
Our author ascended with consi¬ 
derable difficulty and peril to exa¬ 
mine the ini^]iiOt of one of these 
tombs, being ni^ed up by means of 
a rope fasteii^ to his waist. ‘ ‘ The 
distance,'' he saya, “ was sufficient¬ 
ly high from the ground to give me 
tune for thought; and during my 
ascent, in a manner so totally^'dier 
pendent on the dexterity ^ othen^ 
1 could not but recollect the fate of 
half-a-dozen kinsmen of IlUrius 
{lyataspes, who had all petished at 
in the very same expedition. 
Ctesias relates that this great Persian 
monarch, caused a tomb to be dug for 
him, while he yet lived, in the double 
mountain; but when it was com- 
^ted, the Chaldean soothsayers for¬ 
bid him to enter it during his life, 
under a mnalty of some terrible 
danger. JDarius was intimidated; 
but some prmces of his family, cei:dd 
not resist a sUrong curiosity which 
impelled them to view its mtavlinr. 
They went to the mountain, and hy 
their desire were to be drawn up by 
the priests who officiated there; but 
while they yet hung between earth 
and air, the sudden appearance cf 
some serpents on the rock so teriifiud 
the people above, that they let 
;|ppeB, and the princes were dasNd 
lan pieces. On uiis very 8]>ot, move 
than two thousand years ago, t^e 
catastrophe happened. The persons 
seemed present widi mei and 1 shud¬ 
dered f<»>.|diem, while 1 r^oiced in 
my own safety. To incur the least 
poesihle risk to myself tuid my as- 
aistanti, 1 had selected the tomb that 
was nearest, the groi^d; but even 
that was.;,upwards of sixty feet above 
its lcv4« a&d 1 came off: with not 
dies from hard, knooks 

found 



gus to the person who committed the 
mischief. When examined by our 
author they were all perfectly empty. 
On the exterior of one of the tombs, 
and one only, the whole tablet of the 
upper compartment is inscribed with 
the arrow-headed characters. From 
this peculiarity our author is led to 
suppose, that this is the tomb cut by 
the express orders of Darius Hystas- 
pes to receive his remains. 

The upper range of tombs are ge- 
neS-ally allowed to belong to the ear¬ 
ly race of Persian monarclis, whose 
dynasty was terminated by the sword 
of Alexander tlie Great: those in the 
lower line of the rock are attributed 
to Kings of the Arsacidean and Sas- 
sauian race. Sir Robert has given a 
detailed account, and faithful deli¬ 
neation, of six bas-reliefslwliick he 
found in this range. The first he 
supposes to represent Baharam the 
Gour, his queen, and their son. 
The second, consisting of two hostile 
warriors on horseback, with a pro¬ 
strate human figure under the hoofs 
of one of the horses, and designed 
with much greater sjurit, and exe¬ 
cuted in a more masterly style than 
the former, is supposed to repre¬ 
sent a victory of Baharam over the 
Khan of Transoxania. The third 
consists of four figures, the principal 
that of a Persian monarch on horse¬ 
back, grasping the clas{>ed arms of 
a person on foot, habited in the Ro¬ 
man garb, with a wreath of laurel 
on his brow. 'Plii s bas-relief our au¬ 
thor fancies to represent the victory 
of Sapor the First over the emperor 
Valerian. 'Phe fourth he supposes 
to be merely a variation of the sumect 
rep-esented in the second. 'Phe fifth 
has been drawn, our author informs 
us, by almost every traveller who 
approached the spot, but not one of 
their representations is correct: the 
subject is two, jnp. 

biae hestow- 
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conjectured to be an emblematical 
representation of the restoration of 
the ancient Persian empire, in the 
person of Ardashir Babigan, the he¬ 
reditary successor of its founder, 
Cyrus. The last bas-relief repre^ 
sents a king, standing in a niche or 
rostrum, as if delivering a harangue: 
to the right and left of him appear a 
row of figures, seen only as far t» the 
head and shoulders: of the subject 
of this sculpture no hint can be 
drawn from either history or tradi¬ 
tion. A Fire Temple, similar to 
that which he had seen at Mourg- 
aub, and two altars cut out of the 
solid rock, were among the other 
remains of antiquity which Sixi^Bo- 
bert saw at Nakslii Roustam* His 
impressions on taking leave of this 
interesting place are very naturally 
.and finely described. He had gone 
to search, but without success, for 
the inscriptions mentioned by Mr 
Morier. 

I observed nothing particular during 
this part of my ride, excepting a few 
square holes, of diiferent sixes and depths, 
cut in the sides of the rocks. Every 
where else was wild, and as abandoned 
to nature as if the footsteps of man had 
never Ireen there; and os 1 turned round, 
to view the venerable scene again, before 
I put my horse to the spur to carry me 
back to my quarters, the wide extended 
solitude of the mountain above, the 
tenantlcss and highly-wrought tombs in 
its liosnm, with the gigantic figures at its 
base, like men of another age turned 
to marble; all these awful forms, with 
the silence, and magnitude of every qb- 
ject, gave a particular grandeur and so¬ 
lemnity to my last impression of Nakshi 
Rimstam. 

With the view of examining at lei¬ 
sure the superb ruins of Persepolis, 
he established his head-quarters at 
the village of Kanarah, about two 
miles distant frona.^iat ancient ca¬ 
pital. At he fbui^ 

three projectiiltt 

masses of rod^iSjl^Mi^re much 
mutilated, in the bhr- 

barous pcdicy oplBraPmefi's 'prime 
minister, who, 

us, ordered snity men to be dmly 
, employed for a leng^ of time in 6^ 
atroving the monuments of antitjuity 
in me plain of Mesllk^it On one 
o( these bas-reliefs our author, moat 
unexpectedly, founds Gredc Insoiip- 


tion on the breast of a horse, much 
more entire than it hod been tran¬ 
scribed by Niebuhr many years be¬ 
fore. The swords of all the figures 
in these sculptures, instead W re¬ 
sembling the ancient Persian scymi- 
tars, were jjerfectly straight; an in¬ 
novation which the last Darius is 
said to have introduced in the time 
of Philip, in imitatidn of the Greeks. 

Of the interesting remains of Per¬ 
sepolis, the description of our authm: 
is peculiarly minute and accurate, 
and accompanied by numerous draw¬ 
ings, Oieecuted with singular fidelity, 
lia^ds ap idea of those splendid 
monuments of eastern art, incompa¬ 
rably more 'borreot than any that can 
be formed from the description of 
preceding travellers. We cannot, 
of course, follow him in his details: 
all that we can pretend to do, is 
merely to advert to some particulars, 
in which he has corrected the mis¬ 
takes of his predecessors, or explored 
what had escaped their observation. 
The colossal animals, sculptured on 
the portal of the great platform, and 
whieb«from thedescriptionsand draw¬ 
ings of former travellers, the learned 
ntufessor Heeren concluded to be the 
Moiioeeiros of Ctesias, our author 
proves to demonstration to be bulls. 
They are admirable specimens of art, 
uniting such weight of body and of 
Umb, with such spirit in the attitude 
imd action of the muscles, that the 
seems ready to move from the 
gipeat mass to which it is attached. In 
ihepalace of Forty Pillars he observed 
that none of the figures which he sup¬ 
posed to represent the royal guards, 
wore any thing resembling a sword; 
and it is remarkable, that in the de¬ 
scriptions of the Persian guards given 
by Herodotus, and of the army of 
Xurxesby Xenophon, the sword is not 
mentioned. From theseoircnrostances 
he is laii to think, that when ancient 
of the Persian sword, 
they qah mean the (|ilgger de- 
serllMby 3^enophon,,mutifig from 
a huPtp''.|^oir fight.|||^:'' The' nro- 
oessiogs i^lptured iaP^ bas-reMefs 
intW Pilaee otf FortgP he a- 

m^.with Professor and 

Grottefund, in ascribingIhniUs 
Hyifiaspes; wnd supp^i^^eTii to 
tespmsni dt# Ibstival it the TerPid 
S^ttliiox, when the eiinjai^ present¬ 
ed gratttitiea^'lmd i^e goverifini 
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of provinces, with their delegates, 
used to bring in their annual revenue, 
ISdth aduc proportion of offering be- 
liidesj. It is probable that these fine 
s^IpIlTos Were executed by some of 
the Orecians who fell into the poVrer 
of Darius previous to the battle of 
Marathon—the exquisite finishing of 
the parts, and the grace and truth of 
the general design, every where pro¬ 
claiming the refined taste and the mas - 
ter chisels of Greece. " When com¬ 
paring,” exclaims our author, the 
colossal proportions of the structure, 
and its gigantic sculptures, with the 
delicacy, beauty, and perfection, of 
the exwution of its ornaments, I 
might say, with the poet, ‘ Here the 
Loves play on the bosom of Her¬ 
cules.'" The colonnades in the Pa¬ 
lace were in the same exquisite taste, 
and mutilated as they now are, they 
cannot be beheld without equal de¬ 
light and wonder. “ Besides the ad¬ 
miration,” says Sir Robert, " which 
the general elegance of their forms, 
and the exquisite workmanship of 
their parts, excited, I never was made 
so sensible of the impression of per¬ 
fect symmetry, comprising in itself 
that of perfect beauty also.” These 
pillars are distributed in four divi¬ 
sions ; consisting, as Sir Robert de¬ 
scribes them in military phrase, of a 
centre phalanx of six deep every 
way; an advance of twelve in two 
ranks; and the same niirahcr flank¬ 
ing the centre. Of all these coluinns 
dj^n only are now standing,: die 
of each being sixty feet, the 
cii^mference of the shaft sixteen, 
and its lengUi from the capital to the 
' tor, forty-fon^ 'feet. The shaft is 
flndy fluted in fifty-two divisions ; 
at ite lower extremity begiiis a cinc¬ 
ture and a toms, the first two inches 
in dqjth, the Tiaitter one foot; whence 
derblves the pedestal in the form of 
the cUp apd leaves of a peg^^pt lo¬ 
tus. rest upon a flputh o;f 

eight in drcumferepqfe tweit^' 

ty-four'fl^;'S|^‘inches,t‘ 'tbo’' ' Mid tal^' 

'7"U' 

fhfe cbltiafnis Of 
w vrbieh'[l^ afbeio* 
Robert 
of 


ty. 

are sttiuno^; 

'Pi 



ti; one tjithe 
h probe- 
[its origin 
moiro tbdent 


aggrandizement, and that the capitals 
of Assyria and of Shinar might claim 
the honour of inventing sculpture, 
which comprehends the ornamental 
parts of architecture. " Hence in 
Babylon, or Nineveh, the original 
heavy stem of the pillar, which we 
find so ponderous at Kgyptian 
Thebes, would first become lighten¬ 
ed by reed-like flutings, and fts top 
with the lotos flower; or, when a 
stronpr prop seemed to be demand¬ 
ed, then the smooth shaft was sur¬ 
mounted by the gracefully wreathing 
of the symbolical horse, or the hiero¬ 
glyphic animal itself.” The indus¬ 
try with which our author examined 
all the precious relics of Persepolis, 
the historical illustrations which he 
brings forward to explain them, his 
judicious conjectures, and, above all, 
his admirable drawings, have thrown 
much additional light on those re¬ 
mains, and rendered this part of his 
work particularly valuable to the ar¬ 
tist and the antiquary. His research¬ 
es were interrupted by a fever, 
brought on by heat and fatigue ; and 
when he recovered so far as to be a- 
gain able to travel, he was glad to re¬ 
move from a climate which he found 
no longer endurable. He, therefore, 
proceeded on his journey towards 
Shiraz. His route lay westward 
across a plain, studded with an al¬ 
most incredible number of villages. 
Of these only a few were inhabited ; 
yet in the vicinity of all of them, 
canals for irrigation, and the luxu¬ 
riance of the soil, cxhibitctl traces of 
a skilful agriculture. As he advan¬ 
ced, the aspect of the country became 
more dreary. The stream of Rock- 
nabad, which, half a century ago, 
flowed through the paradise of Pars, 
and which is so often the theme of 
the pwt Hafiz, he found diminished 
to an incuusiderable rivulet, divest¬ 
ed entirely of^j^i^cs^ian scenery 
•jSlhich ‘once j yet retaining 

its softness 

to the tasf^i^^H^^rival at Shiraz, 
he was hd^^^^^^ceived by the 
son of from whom 

th? British MlSKaty* Henry Mar- 
tiiu e^pefi^ced so much kindness. 
Sliiraii, once the capital of Persia * 
Ptoiier, and, now of the province of 
Fans, is »taata% latitude 29®, 

53”. Jt stands in a fine valley; a- 
bout' ten or twelve miles wide, and. 
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has rather a pleasant than an nn> 
posing appearance. It is at present 
under the governincnt oi' Ilassan Ali 
JVIirza, a son of the king—a youth 
more inclined to the pleasures of his 
aitileroon than to the cares of state. 

Every thing within the town seems 
neglected: the bazars and inaidans 
falling into ruins; the streets cho¬ 
ked with dirtj and heaps of unre¬ 
paired houses, and the lower orders 
who infest them, squalid and inso¬ 
lent ; while the actual poor crawl 
out of their dens in a state of rags 
and wretchedness, which no pen can 
describe." One of the most grievous 
effects o: this public neglect, is the 
state of the water, which is intolera¬ 
bly foul and pernicious, 'riiis is die 
more inexcusable, as pure and deli¬ 
cious water might, with little trouble, 
be conveyed from the spring at the 
tomb of Sadi, and the stream of the 
Jlocknabad. During our author’s 
stay here, the heat was excessive; 
the tliennomcter seldom, during the 
day, falling below 96° in the shade, 
or under 80° at night. 

After recovering from a severe fe¬ 
ver, induced by fatigue and excessive 
heat, our author paid an curly visit 
to the town of Ilaflz and Sadi, the 
Anacreon Moore and the Pope of 
l*ersi.'i. These tombs were erected 
by Kerim Khan, who ordered trees to 
be planted around them, and a col¬ 
lege of holy men to be lodged in the 
boundary, to protect the honoured 
shrines. They are now abandoned 
to neglect. The ground, which wad 
long kept sacred to the remains of 
HaHz alone, is covered with promis¬ 
cuous graves ; the fine copy of his 
jioems, which was fastened to his 
shrine, has been removed; and even 
the trees, which but lately threw over 
it their luxuriant shade, have dis¬ 
appeared. The place of Sadi's sepul¬ 
ture was stiU more^rlorn. Within 
a solitary squar^||ip^|tte, perfectly 
bare without, plan|feC 

with a few low 

stood ft small ,j |pWI|| |iPteophagu8, 
which covered- - IMBl iP remains. 
One in terestinsr ^pP l elial qf >this 
aqaiable morale uniiill to be seen. 
Through a vaulted apartment undmr 
the level of the ground, and descends 
ingjjkgain about twenty or fhirty sb^s, 
author was conducted to die bridk 
ora crystal strama, so contrived as to 


flow over a deepened basin in the 
rock. This was the poet’s favourite 
retirement, and here he is said to 
have composed some of his most beau¬ 
tiful., poems. He pleased himself 
with. seeing the fish sjiorting in the 
Clear water of the basin; and their 
descendants are still held so sacred, 
that the starving people in the neigh¬ 
bourhood never think of drawing one 
of them from its native ibuntain. 

And this,” says our author, “ is 
perhaps all the respect still shown to 
the memory of Sheik Sadi!" ’J’his 
tomb stands at the distance of three 
miles north-east from Shiraz. Pro¬ 
ceeding, four miles further in the same 
direction, our traveller found the re¬ 
mains of an edifice, of the style and 
age of those at l*ersepolis. It ap- 
Iiears to have been a square of thirty 
feet, with a portal in each face. Three 
of its sides still remain, and from the 
figures sculptured on these sides, ali 
bearing objects connected with reli¬ 
gious oblation, and the general ele¬ 
gance of the workmanship, our au- 
tlior plausibly conjectures that it has 
bfeu a small temple. On leaving 
tlris gem of architecture, and follow¬ 
ing the base of the mountain for two 
miles farther, he came to a delight¬ 
ful spring, over which a range of 
sculptures, cut in the rock, present¬ 
ed themselves. They appeared to be 
works of the Sassanian age, but much 
superior to those at Nakshi-Kous- 

^l,n this valley the country appeu- 
^.in much higher cultivation than 
nearer Shiraz; stretching on to the 
east in vineyard, harvest, and village 
scenery. The grapes grow to a size 
aud fulness scarcely equalled in 
other climates, and yida the cele¬ 
brated wine of Shiraz. Owinj^ to 
the strictness with which the reign¬ 
ing family observe the ordinances of 
the Prophet, the manufacture of this 
wine haa^allen into disrepute, aud 
small quantities, possessing the 
woper ihtvottr, can now be obtained. 
Of cUmate and m^uctions of 
Sbira?S> Sw l^obett 3p|:lPortor giv^ 
a most jglowii^ desenptibn., 

The ptoseot summer has been umisuiU- 
ly hot^ and the feverish state of my feame 
made me fe«i^ ^ more so; but the 
bitants of thfeiiesntfihl vale told mje^ ^t 
Shiraz is . nuwt 

moderate climate in Hie southern dlviskm' 
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of the etripire; that its sunuper noons 
may be warmer than is pleasant, but the 
flaornio^ arid evenings are delightfbl; 
bm wtoi September commences, the 
waathar becomes heavenly; and cqotinues 
umil the end of November, with 4 pr> 
■fectiy aerene atmosphere, of a most 
and agreeable temperature t and a sky 
whose soft hues are reflected from every 
tpbjcct. The earth is covered with the 
gathered harvest^ flowers, and fruits; 
melons, peaches, 'pears, nectarines, cher¬ 
ries, grapes, pomegranates; in short, all 
is a garden abundant in sweets and re¬ 
freshment. The vales of Onroomia, and 
.Salmos, which lie north west of Tabreez, 
are the only places in the empire that 
compare with Shiraz and its autumnal 


immediate restoration of his hedth 
and vigour. Instead of venturing, 
thereforo, into a region which is em¬ 
phatically styled the garmacer, or 
quarter of heat, be resolved to re¬ 
turn to Ispahan; intending,Ihowever, 
when his strength should he re-estab¬ 
lished, to proceed to Hoinailan, the 
ancient Ecbatana, with the view of 
comparing its relics with those of 
Mourg-aub and Persepolis, and then 
directing his course along the shores 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, to ex¬ 
plore the remains of Babylon. With 
this object in view, he left Shiraz on 
the 29th of July 1818, and uniting 
his own attendants with the suite of 


Imnties. And, thus fortunate in the 
fruits of the earth, it possesses the addi¬ 
tional attraction of giving birth to the 
must beautiful woman in Persia; dam. 
sets, who ore described with eyes brighter 
than the antelope's; hair clustering like 
their own dark grapes t and forms fairer 
and sweeter than the virgin rose. Indeed, 
all here seems to partake of their musky 
lireath; the place being celebrated ibr the 
growth of every flower that yields per¬ 
fume by extract. The rose, water of Shi. 
raz is particularly fine and abundant; 
and so proftisely scattered are ev^ay spe¬ 
cies of the most costly scents, the fotto of 
rvise Is scarcely deemed a perfume of tmy 
value. 

' Shiraz owed much of its former 
prosperity to Khcriin Khan, who pos¬ 
sessed all the power of a soverei^, 
though dignified with no higher tJtte 
than that of Vakeel, or Eieutena^t'jC^ 

S ^^gning monarch. All the 
^^rsia flourished under bis 
ii|it^8tion, but he preferred Shiraz, 
from its vicinity to the simple tribe 
from whom be derived bis descent. 
He strengthened its fortifications, en- 
ritdied it with manufactories, adom- 
.ed it with buildings, and b^utifled 
the environs with delightful gardens. 
Amidst the wreck of its manuflc- 
tdres, two have survived ; the one of 
^ss vrindows, hottlcal^ goV 
though not of the rndjint 
(Iciiliilljthind, ire yendibleaUover rite 
I of aword^^hlades 
ditpned ex- 

iilniti^Qn^ottr 
’^l^az ’to 
'ier east- 
state to 



Dr ^harpe, set fortli on liis return to 
Ispahan. 

The route which he pursued in 
returning to this splendid, but now 
decayed capital, was more direct than 
that by which he proceeded to Shiraz, 
and for several days he travelled 
through new scenes. The first ob¬ 
ject that excited particular observa¬ 
tion, was the sacred village of Iman 
Zado Ismael. A high-domed build¬ 
ing marked the spot where the re¬ 
mains of the Imans repose, and die 
air of comfort and civilization which 
reigns throughout the village, be¬ 
speaks the easy circumstances of his 
descendants, and tlie retmect in which 
they are held. The illness of Dr 
Sharpe detained them several days in 
this village, where they were enter¬ 
tained with the greatest kindness, by 
the homitable descendants of the Pro¬ 
phet. On proceeding northward; they 
soon entered that ^'labyrinth of count¬ 
less ravines and fonnidable gorges, 
which intersect, in every direction, 
the vast chain of mountains ex¬ 
tending from Ararat to the shore of 
the PiU’siaB gulf. From these nu- 
merouidy diverging defiles, the wind¬ 
ing valleys spread themselves over 
|](te whole sMi^of country. 


.^th-east 

lange, fra 
inhabited"^ 


the excK^f^thm m EHauts, 
frhdyiy % piwhdiw. The can 
sud piit^ of .traveikrs, on the 
jraids hetineoii. Budttre and 
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hereditary spoilers. After sunnount- 
ing two of these mountain passes, 
our traveller found himself in the 
long-celebrate<l vale of Oujon. This 
vale, called also the Vale of Heroes, 
from having been the favourite hunt- 
ing'place of Baharam the Gour, 
abounds in springs, some hid under 
marshy ground, and others open, in 
pools or streams, but all supposed to 
coi.'jinunicate at a great depth. In¬ 
to one of these pools Baharam, in the 
heat of the chase, inadvertently 
dashed: he and his liorse were in¬ 
stantly swallowed up; and though 
immediate and diligent search was 
made, not the smallest trace of him 
or his horse was ever found. At 
the very same spot, a European, in 
the escort of Hir John Malcolm, dis- 
apptared, although warned of the 
danger of approaching it. Ossipus, 
once a place of consequence, colo¬ 
nized by Shah Ismail with (,'hris- 
tian families from Georgia, and ren¬ 
dered particularly interesting to Eng¬ 
lish travellers, by its having been 
placed by Shah Abbas under the 
government of their countryman Sir 
Anthony Shirley, consists now of a 
few miserable huts, straggling round 
the base of an artificial mound. 
Here our travellers were visiteefby 
the Khan of the mountains, attended 
by a train of banditti. Most of the 
mountain chiefs, rough and daring 
as they are, acknowledge the Shah’s 
supremacy, by furnishing a certain 
nurnber of men, properly armed, to 
serve him in his wars. 

Of all the favours which the travel¬ 
ler in a distant land can receive, there 


Kizar. Widi a sincerity that could 
not be mistaken, he expressed his 
joy at finding himself in the com¬ 
pany of Englishmen, and he wound 
up .his general compliments to the 
English nation, with a particular eu- 
logiam on the talents and virtues of 
the missionary, Henry Martyn, who 
had passed some time under his 
roof, during his sojourn at Shiraz. 
The benevolent If adge preceded, them 
as their good genius; and every com¬ 
fort and luxury awaited them, under 
his direction, at their'various restiug- 
places. 

Their route leading directly through 
the haunts of the mountain banditti, 
it was attended with increasing dan¬ 
ger at every step. On leaving the 
ruins of Kormesnah, tliey observed a 
party of thirty or forty horsemen, 
hovering at a small distance on their 
flank, apparently with the purpo.se of 
reconnoitring. After twice advancing 
and falling back, they made known 
their intention, by the discharge of 
a few shots at the mul^s in the rear 
of our traveller’s retinue ; but find¬ 
ing that the party was well prepared 
for defence, and startled by the hells 
of an approaching caravan, they with¬ 
drew, after maintaining a running 
fight for a considerable extent of road. 

Ispahan, in its southern aspect, ap¬ 
pears incomparably more magnifi¬ 
cent than when approached from the 
north. Bridges of noble architec¬ 
ture, each extending its long level 
lines of arches to porch-like strt^ 
tuires of the finest elevations, were 
** superb prologues to tenantless,pa¬ 
laces, and a city in ruins.” 


is none more gratifying to his heart, 
than the kindness he meets with 
on account of his nation, or of some 
esteemed compatriot, with whose 
character his own is thus, in some 
measure, identified, and to whose 
honours and he succeeds 

by a kind of'’»|MHI'Merit. 
kindness Sir ICtiie Porter Ihid 

frequently ih'P^rsia; but 

never witn of cordi¬ 
ality as frotn and ami¬ 

able Hadgd*Bi^^' atl A^ssinian 
ennuoh, who ^is chief of-thc hopite- 
* hold to the royal mother of Hassan 
Ah Mirza, Ftince-goyernoro^^iriz. 
'2^ worthy comptroller came up 
our traveller's party al a 
fvanserai near the vulage'w Kdom 

' viat.jcit. 


All spoke of the gorgeous, jrapulous 
past, bat all that remained in present 
life seemed lost in silence, shrinking 
from the increasing flame of a morning 
sun that burnt like mid-day. Happily, 
a covert path presented itself; and after 
etyoying our ride iteneath the cool arcades 
of -its loan, mouldering cloisters, we en- 
,,tered the soutbern gate of the town, and 
, immediately came, out into ope of those 
umbrageous avenues of, trees whjeh ten- 
der the interior of Ispab^ hi 
ter a very paradiB& It termlha^ at 
, the gftot.hszar of Sbl^ ^lude 

of vmlch length ol^^ildiog u 

vaulted ab<i^ tb exCtude heat, yi^ ad¬ 
mit alr ani,; Sjpht. Hundreds of Slibps, 
without jPled the sides of this 

world t 

and Iwviiif tiwveBai#'m«fr nntreddea to- 

D 
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byrintha for an extent of nearly two miles, 
we entered the Maidan Shah, another 
spacious soundless theatre of departed 
grandeur. The present solitude of so 
magnificent a place was rendered more 
impressive by the distinct echoing of our 
horses’ footsteiM), as w'c passed through 
Ua immense quadrangle to the imUicc 
that was to be our temporary aliodc. 

During his second sojourn at Is¬ 
pahan, our author enjoyed a better 
opportunity than before of mingling 
in general society, and of observing 
the varieties of Persian character, 
which he states, we think, with dis¬ 
criminating accuracy, and traces, with 
equal ingenuity and judgment, to 
their real causes. 


The varisty of character amongst these 
people is equally interesting and extraor¬ 
dinary ; and that variety does not exist 
more in certain dissimilarities dislingtiish- 
ing one individual from another, than in 
those very dissimilarities often meeting 
In one man. The Persian’s natural dis¬ 
position is aniiiible, with quick i)arts; 
and on these foundations the circum¬ 
stances of climate and government have 
formed his character. Perhaps a stronger 
proof could not bo given t)f the former 
trait, than thsit we find in tlieir history 
no terrible details of sanguinary popular 
tumults. The piigc is blotted in a thou¬ 
sand places, with massacres done by or¬ 
der of a single tyrant; but never a dis¬ 
position for insurrection, and wide mur¬ 
derous revenge, in the people c?i fiiasse. 
Fonder of pleasure than ambitions of the 
sttpmer prerogatives of power, they seek 
llilifOT chief good in the visions of a fanci- 
Iwphttosophy, or the fervours of a faith 
which kindle the imagination with the 
senses. The dreams of their poets, the 
delights of the Anderoon, the vigour of 
thechace; these, with services at court, 
whether to the Shah or to bis princely 
representatives over provinces, or to their 
delegated autliorities in towns and vil¬ 
lages, all alike form the favourite pursuits 
of the Persian, from the highest Khun 
to the lowest subject in the empire. This 
dOdiity of mind, so amiable to a 
dangerous beyond it; 
f'om the vigorous op- 
,Jp|iir'ftc!ipp«a&ent, whh^; stands by its 
'b|^ th(^ l^'dtberi), to'the 
'di^y'meritt and 
wiiii^, too, 'may'be^ exSggetb 

eosdiibi^' disp 08 lttoi^.ii^l|lbe P^bn, 
dif idl; to 

' Wgov«rhed. '''''As'ii 

h hood only nientiddj that tbs state revo¬ 


lutions so often occurring in this coun¬ 
try, have not been those of the people, 
nor over the people, but the result of 
struggles between dilT’crent claimants for 
tlui crown. The conllict has been fought 
between prince and prince at the head 
of their embattled friends ; and according 
to the decision of the day, the country, 
perfectly quiescent, like the transfer of an 
estate, has passed from one dyiuysty to 
another. But though the i>eopic take no 
real part in these transactions, neilliev 
impeding the return of jicace, noi dis- 
turbiiig it when present, with political 
considerations or movements of any kind, 
yet it is from these frequent changes of 
dynasty that most of the evils in Persia 
arise. An irrepressible sense of insecu¬ 
rity on both sides, keeps up an upprehen- 
sioii in all; and the most apparent means 
of maintaining power, and conciliating 
Us ]i(>ssessor, being riches, an avidity for 
money lias liecomc the ruling passion of 
the wliolo nation. 'I’hat quickness of 
parts, which more lilieral views would 
turn into channels to preuiote the true 
wealth of the country, is now solely <li- 
rected to the sordid nccumnlalion of gold ; 
and to the subtlest ways of concealing its 
acquisition from those who night have 
the wish, as well as the ixiwcr, to appro¬ 
priate it to themselves. Hence comes 
the spirit of over-rcaching, of extortion, 
and of all despicable and detestable me- 
thdds of collecting money ; with answer¬ 
ing habits of dissimulation and falsehood, 
to disguise and retain their ill-gotten 
wealth. Not that these vires arc uni¬ 
versally the attendants on the possession 
of money in Persia; but they licloiig to 
the principle on which it is amassed, and 
the consequence is very general. 

I have already mentioned, that the pe¬ 
culiar temperament of the I’ersian is 
lively, imitative, full of imagination, and 
of that easy nature which wc in the west 
call “ taking the world ligluly and 
that hence he is jwonc to seek pleasures, 
and to enjoy them with his whole heart. 
Amongst these,, the gaiety of his taste 
renders him fond of pomp and show ; 
but his fear of attracting suspicion to his 
tidies, prevents hint exhibiting such signs 
in his own person, beyond an extra su¬ 
perb shawl« a haridsbmely hilted dagger, 
qr the peculige .^bcaniy of his kaltouns. 
The utmost, magnificence of his bouse 
fonsistssrin tha-fi!amj|||«,iof apartments, 
and.extent of the coui^.t of the rose-trees 
and litUq fountains ui ‘the one, and the 
fine ijorpets and nummuds in the other. 
But vessels of gold twr silver are never 
seen. The dinner-trays are of painted 
wood t).ind those dn which the swedu 
meats aind fruits appear are of coppCM 
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thickly tinned over, looking like dirty 
plate. Neither gluttony nor epicurism 
is a vice of this nation. I'hc lower cla$« 
ises also live principally upon bread, fruits, 
and water. The repasts of the higher, 
consist of the simplest fare; their cook* 
cry being devoid of any ingredient to sti¬ 
mulate the appetite. Sherbets, of dif¬ 
ferent kinds, are their usual beverage; 
and tea and coflec the luxuries of cere¬ 
monious meetings. 

The liberal and judicious observa¬ 
tions of our author, on the succes¬ 
sive religions of Persia, form a very 
agreeable contrast to the partial and 
insidious representations of Gibbon. 
(Decline and Fall, Vol I. Chap. 8.) 
AFe regret that our limits prevent us 
from indulging in any quotations 
from his discussion on this interest¬ 
ing subject, in which, if there is no 
great originality, there is at least im¬ 
partial and well-digested statement 
of the opinions of Hyde, Anquctil, 
Jones, and other distingished Orien¬ 
talists. 

Our aiiiiinr was row tivading 
ground hallowed to tlie imagination 
alike by classical and scriptural re¬ 
collections ; and his descriptions and 
reflections have a cast of enthusiasm, 
with which every reader of taste will 
sympathize. On approaching Ha- 
madan, reared on the site of,the an¬ 
cient Kebataua, the blended feelings 
of regret and satisfaction excited by 
what he vainly expected to find, and 
what ho actually beheld in the scene 
before him, are thus happily ex¬ 
pressed: 

I had not expected to see Ecbalana as 
Alexander found it; neither in the su¬ 
perb ruin in which Timuur had icfr it; 
but, almost unconsciously to myself, some 
indistinct ideas of what it had been, drtat- 
ed before me; and when 1 actually Iie- 
held its remains, it was with the appalled 
shock of seeing a ]wostrate dead body, 
where 1 had anticipated a living man, 
though drooping to decay. Oruntes, 
deed, was there, magtdficent and Hoary 
headed; the funt^al itnonutnent the 
poor corse beneath < iiliving, fur a few 
moments, gazed lU thjt aneperable mobn- 
tain, gnd on the) vaicuum at its base $ 
what bod been %d>atana, bedng now 
, shrunk to comparative no^ingness; t 
turned my eye on the stili busy sc^e of 
Ufb, U'bieh obetipied the' adjaedit couril 
tryivfrie extmsive plain Of Hamadan, 
Ail its widely extending hills. On our 
Iqjht, the receding vale was* vakied, at 


short distances, with numberless castellat¬ 
ed villages rising from amidst groves of 
the' noblest trees; while > the great plain 
itself, stretched northward and eastward 
to such far remoteness, that its mountain 
boundarieK appeared like clouds upon the 
horizuti. This whole tract seemed one 
carpet of luxuriant verdure, studded witli 
hamlets, and watered by beautiful rivulets. 
On the south-west, Orontos, or Elwund, 
(by whichever name we may designate 
this most Inw'ering division of the moun¬ 
tain,) presents itself in all the stupendous 
grandeur of its fame and form. Near to 
its base appear the cUirk-coloured dwel¬ 
lings of Manmdan, crowded thickly on 
each other ; wliile the gardens of the in¬ 
habitants, witli their connecting orchards 
and woods, fringe the entire slope of that 
|)arl of tlic mountain. Its higher regions 
exhibit every \ ariety of picturesque forms, 
and liKl!gcnou.s vegetable production, 
whether in .scent or hue ; wliile from 
its rocky crest the brightnc.'ss of the risen 
sun was reflected, mingling its rays with 
thp brilliantly clear springs which wind 
ill rilis amongst its upland ])aths; or roll 
in accumulated streams, down upon the 
plain below, inviting, and assisting the 
hand of industry. 

A more striking contrast, indeed, 
cannot be conceived, tlian that of 
the present nieannc-ss of Hamadan 
with the recorded splendour of Ec- 
batana. Where the wealth of Asia, 
and the taste of Greece, in her best 
days of refinement, combined in re¬ 
alizing the mast sublime and elegant 
couccptiniKs of architectural genius,— 
where the conqueror of the world, 
rioting in palaces of gold, was delud¬ 
ed by the splendours that surrounded 
him, into the madness of self-idoia*- 
try,—and where fttasicrates, the no¬ 
blest architect in the world, Was em¬ 
ployed to minister to the delusion by 
the wonders of his art,—a few mud 
alleys, wretched bazars, and here and 
there some poplars, or willow-trees, 
overhanging a dirty stream, arc the 
dis^sting objects that meet the eye, 
and speak of utter neglect and hope¬ 
less poverty; “ not majesty in state¬ 
ly ruin, pining to final disaoTution bn 
file spot where it was first blasted; 
but beggary, seated on the ^lace which 
kings had occupied, squalid in rags, 
■’Ind 8|ttt;^d with misery.*'. HantH^n 
ebn^s;^ bfj§|toat’'9000 houses, cne- 
third eccupifid by per¬ 

sons in tM&^}%tnent uf the state, 
and of cowim imd hbtKingt to the re¬ 
venue : its •population is estimated at 
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from 40,000 to 45,000 souls, amongst 
whom are 600 Jewish families, and 
nearly the same number of Arme¬ 
nians. Among the relics of antiqui¬ 
ty which our author found at Kcbs- 
tana, the most interesting is the se¬ 
pulchre of Esther and Mordecai. 
The original structure is said to have 
heen demolished at the sacking of 
the city by Timour; the present is 
a square building of brick, of a 
mosque-like fonn, sunnounted by a 
smnewhatelongateddorae. Under the 
concave of this dome are two sarco¬ 
phagi made of a very dark wood, carv¬ 
ed with great intricacy of pattern, and 
richness of twisted ornaments, with 
a line of Hebrew inscription running 
round the upper ledge of each. 
Many other inscriptions, in the same 
language, are cut on the walls ; and 
on a slab of white marble let into the 
wall is engraved a similar inscription 
of very remote antiquity. Its import, 
in English, is as follows: “ Mor- 
deeai, Moved and honoured by the 
king, was great and good. His ^r- 
ments were as those of a sovereign. 
Ahasuerus covered liim with this 
rich dress, and also jdaced a golden 
chain round his neck. The city of 
Susa rejoiced at his honours, and 
his high fortune became the glory of 
the Jews.” 

On the eastern summit of Mount 
Elwund, Sir llobcrt found a large 
platform, cut out of the native rock, 
^ which the inhabitants ignorantly 
^ve the name of Solomons Tomb* 
Fj!^ its resemblance, in situation 
construction, to the platform at 
Mourg-aub, which is dignified by the 
name of the “ Throne of Solomon,” 
he was naturally led to conclude, 
that they were both originally destin¬ 
ed for toe same pu:^sc—mountain 
altars to tire sun. When he disco¬ 
vered this platform, he was in s^rch 
of a stone of a more mysterious and 
interesting character, covered, as he 
was informed, by a cahalisMo in- 
iKadptioD»<^ which no person had yet 

a n aWe to ^cscypher/ The fortu- 
it who shouIdJBrst be able 

t^itead tMi ioacsi|>tij|ph and to 

ttdn wwil^^^ake'to 
an iinimmaa he 

forth by the of 


cavern in which it was buried, and 
laid at the feet of the happy inter- 
jrreter. Sir Robert found the stone, 
but its inscription baffled his lore. 
The stone was an immense block of 
red granite, in the face of which, at 
the distance of two feet from the 
ground, were two square excavations, 
cut to the depth of a foot, about five 
feet in breadth, and nearly the same 
in height. Each of these tablets con¬ 
tained three columns of engraved ar¬ 
row-headed writing, in the most ex¬ 
cellent preservation. Sir Robert had 
not leisure to transcribe them. 

In travelling ihroiigh these coun¬ 
tries in summer, nothing appears 
stranger to a Kiiropcan than the ap¬ 
parently heedless manner in wliicli 
the natives expose themselves to the 
violence of the sun-beams. \7e 
cannot altogether agree with Sir 
Robert in the cause which he assigns 
for this negligence": for thougli the 
use of the parasol may l>e exclusively 
reserved for the great, it is not con¬ 
ceivable that even the most despotic 
government should prevent its sub¬ 
jects from endeavouring to shelter 
themselves, in some manner, from the 
ardors of an almost tropical sun. Sir 
John Malcolm, however, in tracing 
the origin of the name satrap, to the 
privilege of using the parasol, is 
borne out by arguments more plau¬ 
sible than many etymologists can 
produce in support of their conjec¬ 
tures. He derives the word from 
chatirapa, “ lord of the umbrella.” 
To bear an umbrella, or parasol, as 
a mark of dignity, is still common in 
many countries of the East, and that 
it was so from very remote antiquity 
in Persia, we leam from the sculp¬ 
tures at PersepoHs, where the parasol 
is held over the figure of the king, 
whether seated or walking. In both 
the Pmic and Sanscrit languages, 
chattra signifies an umbrella; and 
m, contracted though now 

l<»t'to the Persic, rignifies, in the 
Sensisrit, ** loisl.?* - In furtW con¬ 
firmation hix etymology, Sir John 
Malcolm oh^vee^ that the title of 
Ckattrajiati, loffd elflhe umbrelia, is 
, still maintained ari a peculiar mark 
of honour by one of the higliest offi¬ 
cers in the Mahratta state. 

f To fte eontinueef^) 
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vr££l>s AND FLOWEKS. 

M|t EDITOR, 

After the departure of Ilis Ma¬ 
jesty from our metropolis, imagining 
it too early in the season to coop my¬ 
self up in town, I resolved upon 
making a visit to my friend and old 
school-fellow, Walter liuchanan, who 
claims a collateral descent from the 
historian and famous scholar of that 
name; indeed, his sister and house¬ 
keeper, Marjory, although a dozen 
years younger than her brother, can 
trace their descent through every fa¬ 
mily, up to that of the tutor to the 
royal pedant; they also do me the 
honour of ranking me as their cousin, 
—^Imt this by the bye. 

Walter is a farmer in a rich and 
pleasant part of the country ; some¬ 
thing more than half a century has 
rolled over his head ; be is now the 
life-renter of a lease granted to his 
father ; and being a man of sober 
liabits, an«l unmarried, is general¬ 
ly reported rich. His neighbours 
consicler liira a very le arned man ; 
and ii’ a retentive memory, with an 
extensive knowledge of the civil and 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland, con¬ 
stitute learning, he merits the ap- 
pailatioii ; ibr he has contrived to 
collect most of the historians of his 
country, from lioethius and Blind 
Harry, down to Hr M'Cric’s Lives of 
Knox and Melville. Among these, 
the w'urks of bis celebrated namesake, 
those <if John Knox, the Scots Wor¬ 
thies, Cloud of Witnesses, Hind let 
Loose, and the Confession of Faith, 
are in elegant bindings; and al¬ 
though his library is far more ex¬ 
tensive than is generally to be found 
in a farmer’s house, it is confined 
solely to these subjects, including also 
Controvemial Divinity, and tlie Far¬ 
mer’s JHagazine. Fiction, however 
elegant the composition, or however 
graphic the paintihg, for him has Do 
charms; fine wnjdng has no attrac¬ 
tions for his miitd’i facts alone^ or 
what Im believe^ to be sudb, can in-, 
terest him; but ha arould as soon 
question the attthcndcity of his Bi¬ 
ble, as doubt thtt^uth of the legan-f' 
dary tales relatca hy Boece and Lind- 
* say of l^itscottie; and in the andent 
and fnwlem hiBtoty of his countrj^, he 
ia n living ottronkle^ bejrond any one 
^th nrhom I am acquainted. 

Such is Walter Buchanan, and 


such was his library, on niy former 
visit, about tliree years ago. But at 
my next arrival, what was my sur¬ 
prise, on looking into his book-closet, 
to find a number of additional shelves 
filkd with books, mostly in boards, 
and bearing the appearance of having 
nil been read, some of them much 
u.sed! Among these I found t^ 
Edinburgh lleview, up to the seven¬ 
tieth number, the poems of Sir AV^'a!- 
ter Scott, Currie’s edition of Burns, 
Cowper’s and (’rabbe’s poems, and 
Wordsworth’.s Excursion; Novels by 
the author of M’averley, down to 
Kenilworth ; including several other 
novels and poems, illustrative of 
Scottish character and manners, lii 
a word, 1 hero found natural and 
moral philosophy, philology, mathe¬ 
matics, and other sciences, with se¬ 
veral I.atin classics. All this was a 
mystery to me; for unless my friend’s 
mind had undergone a complete me- 
tamoiphosis, much of what 1 saw 
was foreign to his taste, and some 
contrary to his principles ; in parti¬ 
cular, the tale of Old Mortality had 
given him such offence, that he had 
declared he would never read a book 
by its author, if he knew it. Upon 
more minute inspection, I discovered 
that not one of the old residenters, as 
they might be termed, was to be found 
among these intruders, but stood in 
their former ranks, in s/ahi qvo. 

After supper, I mentioned what 
X had observed, complimenting the 
farmer upon his extended range of 
intellectual amusement. He smiled, 
and glancing at his sister, said, A* 
tile new books, 1 mean the strangers, 
are Mysie’s—no ane o' them’s mine.” 
My astonishment was now augment¬ 
ed; for although ax-are that Mysie 
had some taste ibr reading, I felt con¬ 
vinced that much of this collection 
w.Ts far beyond her comprehension; 
and without speaking, I looked at her, 
in a manner whidb sofiiciendy indi¬ 
cated my wish for an explanation. A 
deep glow suffused her ^eek, and in 
a half-faltering voioe, she said, 
see what you wish—Watty will ndl 
Tou a' ahwtilL” and she immediate¬ 
ly leifl the noom-> 

tpitched a tender atring,” 
said WMhWij , ** 1 idiould be amry if 
I hate your iMter,” 

said 1> f am still in dm dark 

as to what all this means.” " Nae 
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doubt, but I’il explain the mystery. 
D'ye mind o’ William Ramsay, our 
dominie ? I think he dined here du¬ 
ring your last visit.” “ I recollect 
^Uo perfectly ; he is a man of good 
iMte, much information, and, if T am 
not much mistaken, of sound prin- 
eiples; 1 am promising myself pl^ 
cure from another interview with 
him." " I hope it will yet be a long 
while before you meet, for he is in 
anither warld.” " I am sorry to 
hear it—his death must be a public 
loss to your parish.” It is; for 
he was an excellent teacher, and, 
as you say, a good man; and al¬ 
though his taste and mine didna aye 
jump, thegither, yet I was very fond 
o' him; but I cou’d tell you of ane 
wha was still fonder! Ye’ll be at nae 
loss to gue!» wha I mean, when 1 
say tJjat ye've seen hie library, and 
that it was a’ bequeathed to Mysic, 
wha carries his watch in her bosom. 
Ifony lang and late night has he 
i^ent here; indeed I think he got 
hts death gaun hame ae stormy 
night. My sister reckoned him an 
oracle, and he believed her a nonsuch 
for female excellence: they profess¬ 
ed nothing beyond warm friendship 
for ane anither—a kind o’ Platonic 


Ramsay ?’’ “ He did; and 1 am 
very sorry to hear it, for he stopd 
high in my estimation." " Ay, Wil¬ 
liam was liked by a’ that kent him— 
and now that 1 can speak about him, 
I needna be ashamed to say, that I 
respected him mair than common; 
and the heirship he left to me is 
a proof that 1 had his regard: and 
although there is mony ane oi' thue 
books that 1 canna read, and ithers 
that 1 dinna understand, they are a' 
dear to me for his sake. Rut I've a 
book o’ William’s composition, in 
his ain hand-writing, that 1 prize 
aboon them a'. I'll let you sec it, 
for I keep it locked in iny draw'er.” 
She left the room, attd returned soon, 
w'ith a quarto volume, which she put 
into my hands, saying, I’m gaen’ 
to mak' the cheese; look o’er that 
till 1 come back.” 

I found the volume written i7i a 
full, lair hand, evidently at diherenl 
times: the title was “ Weeds and 
Flowers, culled from the (.’omm<'n 
of Nature, by a Solitary.” From a 
short and pleasing preface, to whieh 
the author’s initials were affixed, I 
found the contents were solely bis 
composition, as a relaxation from the 
duties of his office. I devoted the 


love, as your visionaries ca' it; but 1 
saw farther into the matter, and ha’e 
nae doubt it would have ended in 
marriage, to whidi 1 had nae objec¬ 
tions: Mysie had a right to please 
bersel'—he was a decent, res])cctahle 
mao, and her tocher would have 
]^t them baith comfortable. But 
his time was come; he died last 


forenoon to a perusal of the volume, 
which 1 founil to consist of 'Pales, 
Characters, and Essays, in prose and 
verse, several of which I had read 
before my cousin’s return. AV'ecl,” 
said she, with a melancholy smile, 
I see you’re busy wi’ my dear de¬ 
parted friend's volume—^liow do you 
like it ?" " All I have read has af- 


spring; and having, no relations, left 
his library and watch to my sister, 
his siller snuff-box to me, and the 
pmeeeds of his household furniture 
to the poor of the parish. I'll miss 
hini sair in the lang nights; for al- 
thou^ we had mony a teugh argu¬ 
ment, 1 liked wed to crack wi' him. 
Mysie will soon speak about him to 
yon, although I saw her heart grow 

m at the xecoUectidn; but let her 
br ain t^e n' hringing o’er jho 








lost 


forded me pleasure—some parts have 
interested me deeply.” “ I am hap¬ 
py to hear't, though it wad mak' 
nae difference to me—but d’ye ken, 
I was thinking to write you about it. 
There's several parts ot that ha’c 
been published ip the Edikborou 
Maoassinb, -as fe will see marked 
E, wi' red Ramsay got the» 

Magazine as lang^s he was in this 
warld—1 but it would be 

far mair valttiWiio me, eotdd 1 see 
mair of WiliiaWk- .* Flowers’ in't; 
wud!t|^haps the JillltOr might ha'e 
nae ohjections; canna let the 
book into the hands o* a stranger; 
however, I ^ trtfil:' and 
wad tdt’ the troublt*io copy out 
or twaV i|he papers, by way df aair,- 
ple> and send them to the publ feshcrj 
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ye wad oblige me; if they're printed, 
ye can send mair; but dinna let the 
book out of your ain possession. I'm 
no judge of wliat’s fitted for the pub¬ 
lic taste, for a’ the volume's to mine ; 
but ray brither says there’s several 
good things in’t, but that, in general, 
there’s o’er few facts, and o'er mickle 
description and sentiment." 

In compliance with Marjory’s 
wishes, I brought the volume along 
wiih me, and have since perused 
the whole. Wore I to sit in judg¬ 
ment on the book, with reference to 
the whimsical title it bears, I would 
say, “ This is not a garden, but 
a verdant and variegated meadow, 
where, if we are not regaled with 
flowers of rich iragrance and exqui¬ 
site beauty, we are never ofieiided 
by weeds of unseemly ajipearance, 
and noxious quality.” I, therefore, 
Mr Editor, propose sending you oc- 
easional extracts, either iu prose or 
verse, oueh as may be dccmeit adapt¬ 
ed to your Miscellany; and accom¬ 
pany tins by a talc, which is neither 
the first, nor, in my opinion, the best; 
but its title is applicable to the sea¬ 
son. 1 wished, also, to have sent you 
the author’s preface, but have al¬ 
ready intruded too far; however, in 
justice to him, permit me to trans¬ 
cribe the following paragraph : "As 
he who paints from fancy, and not 
from life, can give expression of fea- 
ture.s, and richness of colouring, to 
his pictures, </d libitum ; so it would 
have been easy for me, in ‘ overstep¬ 
ping the modesty of Nature,’ to have 
contrived plots more wonderful, and 
to have made my characters think, 
act, and speak in a style more roman¬ 
tic ; but I preferiw sketching life 
such as it is, rather than what it 
might be supposed, by a warm heart 
and fertile imagination.” Should 
this packet meet your approbation, 
you will oblige one female reader, 
and may again hearlbon!), your’s very 
respectfully,* 
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. rthe better taMune. 

I.;;.'). * BMUwletttanittete1t(r> 

MEEVitEE’s fattier bc^, 
c^fiied y w nall farm <m t]|^ cast coast 


of Scotland. He had been more Boli» 
eitous to cultivate the minds of bis 
children, than to accumulate wealth; 
and under the care of his parent, 
George had received what may, in a 
just sense of the word, be termed i 
good education. In early life^ fits 
mind was deeply imbued with a 
sense of the duties he owed to his 
Maker and his fellow-men; and these 
he was at all times anxious to dis¬ 
charge, as far as the frailty of hu¬ 
man nature would permit. He had 
been taught to perform his part on 
the stage of life in a manner which 
might be expected to produce happi¬ 
ness to himself, and render him use¬ 
ful and respectable iu society. 

George continued to assist his fa¬ 
ther on the farm till the good man 
died, as it were, in the prime of life, 
leaving his son, at the age of twenty, 
heir to the lease, and sole protector of 
two sisters, for their mother l.ad been 
dead several years. There is a kind 
of philosophical 2 )hilanthropy, whkili 
“ feels for all that lives,” but^ in the 
aggregate mass, overlooks the indivi¬ 
dual, or is exercised on a field so ex¬ 
tensive, that, like a pitcher of water 
sprinkled over an acre of ground, its 
effects are imperceptible. Such be¬ 
nevolence resembles his, who, having 
a respectable, but limited sum to 
distribute in charity, from an anx¬ 
iety to diffuse his kindness as widely 
as possible, deals it out in a farthing 
to each mendicant; and thus a sum 
is wasted, without adding to the 
comforts or alleviating the distresses; 
of any one, which would have raised 
a few from the gulf of wretchednem; 
and tlie donor, by injudidously at¬ 
tempting too much, has^done nothing 
at all. Such was not George Mel¬ 
ville’s philanthropy; he felt for all 
mankind, but it was after the man¬ 
ner so beautifully described by Pope; 


As the small pebble sfirs the peaceful lake, 
The centre moved, a circle straight suc¬ 


ceeds ; 

Another stU, and still another spreads ; 
Friend, jiarent, itcighlJouT, first H win 
emlnat^^' 


ntacouni 

and thosil 

> A' . . 



||*.ari|ittexta1i'hunian'ra(» 
jhad’died suddenly oiid 
iV'lease of tijejarin 

iteady ca^i 'ih ex- 


, pended in ifnprbveitaents; and wfi;|t 
he could Iriive to lis daughters was 
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triflingt eolnparcd with the lease and 
fann*8toclcing, now in the hands of 
George, who, in the first year of pos- 
asssion« obtained an addition to hie 
pffVRf and' in)naediately set ahcmt 
^r^ng f new steading. As all this 
taijtiizm a command m capital, and 
his siatera both resided with him, 
allowed their little fortunes to 
lie in his hands. 

, Mary Webster was the orphan 
daugliter of his late parish clergy¬ 
man, who had left a widow and 
daughter, without any provision for 
their wants, except what they re- 
<^ved from the widow’s fund. Mary 
was about a year younger than 
C^otge, had been the sebool cora- 
l^en of him and his sisters, and an 
fhlimacy had subsisted between them 
ever since. With congenial princi¬ 
ples, there was much disparity in the 
natuntd ^positions of George. and 
Mary. He was brawny and muscu- 
lt|jr, with fair, curled hair, and ruddy 
t^Knplexion, and a temper hasty and 
sanguine. She was tall and slen¬ 
der, yet so finely formed, that she 
might have been a model for a Gre¬ 
cian statue; in her face, the lily pre¬ 
dominated over the rose, except in 
her lips, which seemed overlaid with 
irose leaves, wet with the dews of 
morning; her nose was slightly aqtti- 
line, her eye dark and piercing, and 
her shining jetty tresses waved over 
. a neck that in whiteness rivalled tlic 
Grampian snow; her heart was wann, 
her mind calm, steady, and se- 
Mary and her mother lived in 
a DfirDugh> ^ few miles distant, where 
many or die beaux looked, sighed, 
and would have loved; but when 
prudence Whispered that she was 
pennyless, they contented themselves 
with gazing and admiring. 

But Mary, although not a pru^e, 
Wd « profniety of inanner, which 
soine t^niied good sense, and others 
‘ jpdde ; h^ever, ithept intruders and 
mrM ihs at a proper distance: 
^Bhftndon 'did not exj^end to 
.4n^';h||si^ tifth whom 


George 

ijpeiieyiiid 

' ■ ' i 



to lave. 


So it happened here; and perhaps it 
might be said, in the quaint style of 
Macniel, that “ love had never less 
to doand Mary left the borough, 
to become the loving and beloved 
wife of a country farmer. By her 
own choice, they were married on 
New-year’s-day, which was also her 
birth-day, and, according to human 
calculation, was now the commence¬ 
ment of an era, which promised a 
long day of felicity. In a few months 
after, George’s eldest sister was mar¬ 
ried to a neighbouring farmer ; and 
although inconvenient for her bro¬ 
ther, her money in his hands was 
paid down. 

George and Mary saw the glad 
season of spring approach; the Gram¬ 
pians b,egan to exhibit dark patches 
on their sides, like sable spots on a 
mantle of ermine; birds sung in the 
hedges, and flowers budded in the 
fields. Spring is a seasqn which gives 
not only the most employment, but 
also the liighest degree of joyful au- 
ticipation to the mind. The poet is 
wrong in saying, 

Man never is, but a1\\ ays to be blest; 

for he is often blest, in the ho])c ef 
obtaining still greater bliss. Wueh 
was now tlic situation of George; the 
warmest and best feelings of his 
heart had not a wish unsatisfied; for 
the personal charms of his amifddc 
Mary were heightened by tlic win¬ 
ning sweetness with which she un¬ 
folded the rich treasures of her mind. 
He led her over the fields, where he 
anticipated future ]:leuty, and his 
glowing heart expandetl, as he con¬ 
templated the scenes of happiness 
which lay in the interminable vista 
before him. 

This loving couple were not misers 
of their felicity, but wished, the bliss 
they felt difihs^ around them: they 
never turned a deaf ear to the tale of 
misfprttine, ij0. to them the^F^^jfer 
of want3i^r,^|iite;,,poB^.iin y#wii 
the liberal 
of the bene^ 
theenvy gf th^ 

.the orphah. 

BpeiQef, In aB^er lovelin^ 

. shbim •'hroitpd 
meatic' mthent 

Camiheill, 

naabr an .iitthnata met 
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Geotge% by plaiuible representa- 
tionsy prevailed with him to become 
■ecarity for a large sum; and in 
course of the season, inveigled him 
BtiU farther, by getting his indorsa¬ 
tion to bills, till the warm-hearted, 
but imprudent farmer, was enpged 
in securities for his speculating 
friend, beyond the value of all he 
possessed. The worldy-wise man, 
with indurated heart, will pronounce 
this a fable, and not in nature; for 
the sake of George Melville, I wi^ 
it were so: those with hearts alive 
to kindness, but with a larger stock 
of experience than bad fallen to the 
fanner’s lot, will join with me in 
pronouncing him imprudent, perhaps 
ne himself soon thought so; but 
he was involved, and could only wait 
with patience, in the hope that time 
would so far relieve him, and that 
the speculations of his friend would 
have a favourable result. But as he 


to raise; however, it was done; a 
l^r of apology came from Camp¬ 
bell, and holding out hopes, on which 
George now placed no reliance. 

The dawn of New-yearVdqr 
found hjm turning on a sleepless 
couch; and yet it was the harbinger 
of a day dear to his heart, for it 
was the first anniversary of his mar* 
riage, and also the birth-day of his 
lovely Mary; again it produced e- 
vents both of joy and sorrow, for be¬ 
fore noon, George, with the glowing 
feelings of a fond husband and hap- 

E y father, clasped an infant son to 
is bosom, and pressed the hand of 
his dear Mary, who forgot all her 
sorrows, as her glistening eye gazed 
upon George, and the infant pledge 
of their loves. Short as was the 
wintry day, the sun had not sunk 
amidst the clouds that skirted the 
horizon, when the farmer received 
information that Charles Campbell 


reflected on his conduct, his rashness 
became daily more obvious, and soon 
cost him many a sleepless hour, as he 
pressed his pillow beside the guile¬ 
less Mary; and he would endeavour 
to suppress the sigh that laboured in 
bis bosom, lest he shoiUd disturb her 
slumbers; for she was now in that 
matronly state, which reejmred ease 
both of body and mind. It is diffi¬ 
cult for the ingenuous heart to dis- 
mse its feelings; yet George, from 
delicacy and lundness, always ap¬ 
peared with a cheerful countenance, 
although he had a sad and heavy 
heart. 

The russet mantle of autumn was 
changed for the white and dazzling 
robe of winter; the Christmas festi¬ 
vities had been enlivened by the 
presence of Mary’s mother, George’s 
sisters and brother-in-law, and also 
that of Peter Durham, who had 
made proposals to, and was accepted 
by, Anne, the youngest sister, tneir 
wedding-day bmng Mary had 
reason to believe that she doould 
soon be confined, fdt idl the 
hopes and fears indinH; to her situa¬ 
tion ; her mnfher coutioued in the 
family, to be at l^shd in the hour of 

il^tfint bill indorsed by Geoige 
t^H|lriend^hecame due, and he re- 
'flpillpndvi^ of its 'beinjg p»otest- 
oi^pplion-myment: it waa.to:iui% 
Bt whi^ cdst him soms trouble 


had absconded, and that his aShin 
were in the most desperate situation. 
Bitterly did George now regret his 
injudicious tenderness, in concealing 
from Mary the embarassments in 
which he bad so imprudently involv¬ 
ed him^lf; had her mind been in 
any de^e prepared, she might have 
met, with greater fortitude, what it 
would now he impossible to conceal, 
and at a time when it might be pro¬ 
ductive of the most fatal conse^um- 
ccs to her who was dearer to him 
than life. Another bill, indorsed by 
him, fell due in the week following; 
he knew not who was the holder, 
nor did he conceive it possible to raise 
the money. In this dilemma, he had 
recourse for advice to,, his brother- 
in-law, and the intended husband of 
Anne; a full and fair state of his af¬ 
fairs was laid before them, when hit 
uttOT ruin seemed inevitable. His 
brother-in-law kindly undert^ im* 
mediately to pursue the fugitive, but 
soon learned that be liad fled the 
kingdom. Peter Dulliam, .gmidst 
ihu<di hypocritical ct^elence, secret¬ 
ly coDgratul|ted himself uppu thjt 
diMOli^; for he ww 

' Anna’s 

stt^ce It to rty, that* by the exei^ 
tibna of hit mauds, the atroka 
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was su^tided till Mary was iq 
some de^ee recovered; and soon 
tcr^ his Insolvency was publicly de> 
plaredj his lease and farm-stocking 
being sold by public auction. The 
pfindpal bUls and securities granted 
by George to his friend had passed 
into the hands of an avaricious stran¬ 
ge^ in whose heart the milk of hu- 
matn kindness had no place ; and the 
family were stripped of every thing, 
as far as the utmost rigour of law 
would permit; what was essentially 
necessary for them being purchased 
at the sale by the brother-in-law, 
to whom George now became a ser¬ 
vant, occupying a cottage on the 
farm, and Anne, who saw no more 
of her intended bridegroom, took up 
her abode witli them, as a compa¬ 
nion and assistant to Mary, who was 
now the counsellor and comforter of 
her dejected husband. Instead of re- 
proaefaanghimfor rashnessandimpru- 
dence, she said, “ My dear George, 
why should you grieve so deeply at 
what is irremediable ? If it will be 
any consolation to you, 1 am willing 
to grant, that you have not been per¬ 
fect in prudence and worldly wis¬ 
dom ; but your ' failings have lean¬ 
ed to Virtue's sideand' although 
we may regret the consequences, they 
have made you more dear to my 
heart. We are both young i Heaven 
has blessed us with good health, and 
Providence will prosper our united 
efibrts, if we do not prove ourselves 
unworthy, by murmuring at its dis¬ 
pensations. Beflect, also, that de¬ 
spondency, by enfeebling the mind 
and relaxing the nerves, will render 
us less capable of enduring the pri¬ 
vations to which we must submit, 
and will also disqualify us for that 
labour necessa^ for our comfortable 
subsistence; like Adam and Eve, 
when expelled from Eden, we can 
stin make a paradise of love around 
our cottage fire-ride." 

The conduct of Mary was confor¬ 
mable to hor counsels; she was never 
hriwd to heave a sigh, nor seen to 
wear a d^ected look; instead of re- 
pretehM glances, upoii fhe man 
rihoae tinutinking tem^ty had 
them in adverrit^^ ,ihe light 
of iml^med in hner and the 
of (dieetfblneBS manided on-her 
obodt. Anne, althoi^h at first deep¬ 
ly atung by the sordid and perfidious 


conduct of her lover, soon recovered 
her spirits, congratulating herself on 
her escape from being united to a 
selfish wretch, dead to honour, shame, 
and every manly feeling. 

George continued in the service of 
his brother-in-law, who, encumber¬ 
ed with a large family and bad farm, 
could not assist him to rise in the 
world ; but did all in his power to 
make him and the family comfort¬ 
able, by lightening the pressure of 
servitude, rilcviating some, and ba¬ 
nishing other privations, attendant 
on their lot. Their cottage was put 
in the best condition, and Mary, 
whose spirits had never deserted her, 
kept it always neat and clean ; their 
little garden was still in excellent 
order; for George, seeing that Mary 
found pleasure there, devoted the 
evenings after his labours to its cul¬ 
tivation ; he dug, sowed, planted, and 
hoed, with all the solicitude of love, 
and might have said, with the poet. 

Not a shrub that I heard her admiro, 

But I hasted and planted it there. 

Subsequently, their children reliev¬ 
ed him of part of these labours, and 
their industry was rewarded by the 
approving smile of their parents, and 
the success of their labours; their 
cabbages were the largest, and their 
pease the most prolific, of any in the 
parish; the currants hung in ridh 
and glowing clusters; the gooseberry 
bushes bent beneath their load; the 
apple blushed upon the wall, ripen¬ 
ing in the western sun; while the 
woodbine and the rose entwined a- 
round the window, breathing fra¬ 
grance on the breeze: there was 
found a rich variety of what “ was 
good for food, and pleasant to the 
eye.” In summer, the children 
woidd leave their mother on the 
seat, sewing or knitting, and run to 
welcome their father, presenting him 
with such produce of the garden as 
was most in season; in winter, thdy 
would lead him to the snug, little, 
comfortable beii-^use, where the 
cheerful fire, clean hearth, snotr- 
white cloth on the table, cover¬ 
ed with the homely, but skiifullv- . 
cooked and savoury meal, and 
smiles of his Mary, made every^i^ 
be forgotten. Thus year after yi^^ 
stole softly by; perhaps more smbolfi^ 
ly, and wim a ifearer ap]^>oach to 

\ ■ / 
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perfect happiness, than those of the 
voluptuary, tvho roBf in wealth, and 
f^lides altmg the stream of pleasure; 
their sons and daughters were grow¬ 
ing up around them, and their unit-^ 
cd labours were adequate to the 
wants of the family. 

Eighteen summers had shone upon 
the happy tenants of the cottage, and 
Gcorgfe was still in the vigour of 
manhood; the blush of beauty seem¬ 
ed to linger with delight on the 
cheek of Mary; the glance of love 
ijad not left her eye, nor had the 
cheerful smile of happiness forgotten 
to play on her lip. John, their cl- 
i'.est son, had finished his apprentice¬ 
ship as a sailor; his sister, a year 
younger, and two brothers, were at 
service in the neighbourhood, and a 
boy and girl, still youngar, were at 
home with their parents. 

Every New-year's-day, since their 
union, Itad been celebrated as the 
anniversary of that event, which 
neither had ever for a moment re¬ 
gretted; it was also tlic birth-day 
of Mary and her eldest son, and was 
always hailed by tieorgo with heart¬ 
felt delight- 'I'his happy day was 
again near, and they wanted only 
the presence of John to consummate 
the-,felicity of their fire-side; but 
di^..^crc was little hope of obtaiu- 
iiip.j', Iriie Minerva, in which John 
llU^ had left St. Fetersburgh late 
in 4he season, was overtaken in the 
Baltic by a dreadful storm; the 
crew had almost despaired of keep¬ 
ing her above water, and with diffi¬ 
culty had reached a Swedish port, 
where they were obliged to unload 
and repair. John, hy4he fall of a 
yard, had his right arm broke, which 
made him employ an amanuensis, in 
writing to his parents, and from this, 
they imagined that the worst had not 
been told. 

'rheir cottage had a commanding 
view of the German Ocean, and 
many a long and ^^^^tful Ipok had 
the family cast m^p, wide exi^nse, 
hoping to see the1iil|terva; stul she 
came not ; and Mafr, who had smiil- 
cd in poverty, in sicku^s, 

. w]^e .chee|^ udr eai^ nor fatigue 
Ijfer bmched, now sunklcn ne- 
acy,«iipder ararehenuons for 
^ng aa®.^ He was iU-—, 
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^^^cre the fears of parental foud- 
: and she who had with ferti¬ 
le braved the bitter blasts of ad* 


vorsity, now pined the victim of ma¬ 
ternal affection. 

it was the last night of the depart*' 
ing year ; a deep snow had fallen, the 
wind from the south-east was loud, 
the snow' began lo drive furiously, 
and the gale increased lo a violent 
teraiieBt. The parents and their two 
young children were seated around 
the fire, the younglings rejoicing that 
to-morrow they would see their bni- 
ther and sisters, as the family had al¬ 
ways met at their father’s fire-side 
on New-year's-day. “ But we want 
John !” said his mother, with a deep 
sigh. “ And will John not be here 
to kiss me as usual ?” said little Susan. 
“ We will drink lo his good health 
and safe return,’’ cried Tom ; “ 1 
hope his ann is now wliole, and that 
he will be able to swing me round his 
head, after he has shaken hands with 
father and mother.” (ieorge ob¬ 
served that this artless prattle had 
brought tears in ftlary’s eyes: “ Jly 
dear love,” cried he, “ you have been 
my counsellor and comforter for ma¬ 
ny years; you have taught me to 
trust in Providence, and 1 have never 
been disappointtnl—taught me, tliat 
to doubt the kindness of our Hea¬ 
venly Father was to render ourselves 
unworthy of his mercies! Your coun¬ 
sels and kind love have, by the bless¬ 
ing of Heaven,been tome a never-fail¬ 
ing consolation; they have not only 
sweetened the cup of adversity, but 
have changed it into a delicious po¬ 
tion. Why then so dtgected now ? 

I know it is«nxiety for John; but 
recollect, they were safe in a Swe¬ 
dish liarbour, and would not leave 
it till fit for sea; and you know, my 
dear Mary, what you have impressed 
upon my mind, never to be forgot¬ 
ten, tliat the Lord's tender nierdes 
are over all his works.” 

** And the Psalm that you gave 
me to read last night," said Susan, 

about them that go down to iho 
sea in ships, bow God brings 
home wfe, when they ]^y! — 

imd I aw sure my brptiter i^nJ S^er 
forget^ist.**'! '* And tbd\Hywli ‘wat 
yob ntiile Idnw 
totpr, 






” I kfibi 
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8 U 1 irro|i^/'Mary, 
lliUve vainly struggled to shakeii!^' 
my alarms; but 1 am now afiiii 
tliat my foolish wishes will prove iny 
puiiisbinent, for if the Minerva is 
on the coast, in this tempest, they 
Tnust all perish!” Mary," said 
<icorge, “it is now within a few 
Iicurs. of the departure of a year 
which to us has brought only hap- 

{ )iness.; let us trust in Heaven, and 
lumbly hope that to-niorrow’s sun 
will sliine as the harbinger of new 
blessings, bearing in mind, always, 
that our time is passing away.” lie 
then took the Bible, and with much 
fervour sung the 1st, 2d, -Ith, f>th, 
and 12th verses of the 90th Psalm ; 
after wliich, reading the 91st, wor¬ 
ship was closed with humble confes- 


“ My dear diere n some 

mystery—you waa to deceive m 
it is, it must be of the Minerva— 
what of her ?—tell me the truth !" 
“ Well, she is in the bay, and I hope 
to meet John by the time he copies 
on shore." George had been told in 
the village, that the Minerva was 
wrecked -on the black-rocks, and 
only two of the crew saved; but,” 
continued he, “do not be alarmed 
should rumour send abroad idle sto¬ 
ries ; you know the vulgar always 
magnify—Anne, you do not leave; 
home to-day“ () no ; but wc shall 
be impatient for your rctwn.” 
“ Well, I'll come as soon as pcssi- 
biu—be of good cheer!” lie embra¬ 
ced Mary—a te.'ir fell upon her cheek, 
and ho rushed out: Mary and Anne 


sion of their unworthiness, thanks 
for all temporal apd spiritual bless¬ 
ings, devoutly stl^^icating forgive¬ 
ness, and a contindaPcc of that pro¬ 
tection they had hitherto exjierienccd. 

Their orisons closed, they retired 
to rest; but the bellowings of the 
storm ban'shed sleep from Mary; 
sympathy kept George awake, and it 
was long bi'fore their “ senses were 
ttct;iJ£«l in forgetfulness." Ju the 
morning, the tempest w'as abated, 
but the sky was dark and lowering, 
and tlif sr.ow-WTcaths were drifted in 
front of the cottage, so that George 
had to cut his way out with a spade, 
'i'hey sat down to breakfast, cheered 
by the ho]>e of seeing their olive 
plants around them at dinner, wdiich 
Mary set about preparing, while 
George went to the village, for a re¬ 
freshing draught of brewed. 

He returned much ag^ted, which 
his endeavours to conceal only ren¬ 
dered mor; conspicuous and alarm¬ 
ing. “ What is the matter ?” crit-d 
Mary ;/* something unusual has hap¬ 
pened !” “ No, nothing, ray dear, 
except that I must go out for some 
hours, on business of my brother’s, 
whkh cannot be delayed; and 1 am 
yi^ed at not being at heme, to meet 
am^shildren/* “ What-ilmsiness ?— 


bustneiBA''is 'so^ui^ht^ 

and he gdi^ with 


tj:Mi '■ Jwindi ■' uiier 


hit alone, mutually alarmed each 
other ; recollecting George’s advice 
about what they might hear, they 
became convinced be bad not told 
them the Irutb. 'I'lie bay was about 
four miles tbst.mt, end the^ black- 
rocks about ibrec, in an opposite di¬ 
rection. Mary, notwitbsfamling the 
weatber, was iov: citing oifl’or the bay 
instantly, but Anne prevailid wiiii 
her to stay and r(.*ccii.e her cbiklren, 
as the snow was drivii j; thick, liy 
noon the ehilnrcn bad arriveAi^{mt 
soon departed for the bey, 
tbeir father and brother : in 
through the village, they met 1 
those croakers, who delight in T3i!lfe|; 
the mossengers of bad tidings, “ Oh, 
bairns! this is awfu' news!” said 
she; “ a dowie new-year for your 
niither, honest woman ! 1 was just 
gawn yoMt o’er ttjtsee her— wherefoj e 
iia’e ye left her?—-but ye’ll be gawn 
to look for his corpse." This gos¬ 
siping woman assured them that the 
Minerva had been wrecked on the 
black-rocks, and every soul ou boaid 
had perished. Altliough sadly alarm¬ 
ed/'they requcsteil uer'uot to go 
near their miMther tiH their return, 
and hastened f(M||ard., Upon reach¬ 
ing the scene imported catas¬ 

trophe/ they saw no signs of a wretll 
althou^ they traced the shore for 
nenrly two mtleslliai each side; 
chan^ne tyiy «eoi]i:«<||t! th^ Sflpn. 
hdkeEftd tn.the bay/ with theirJ 
somewhat lightenedU #Meaa^ 

Mary was doonmd’fio au£&r| 
awnyi Botm nMdioos in| 
unier pretence of dondoleiuap, 
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her dreadful :^niour, and an 
hour or two had paaiQ before it was 
coTiftracUtted by a kind visitor. Her 
heart racked with the most painiul 
anxiety, she knew not what to hope 
or fear, and sat plunged in deep me¬ 
lancholy. 'I’he New-year's dinner 
stood untouched, while the family 
gazed on each other, and listened to 
the suhnd of the warring elements, 
while darkness closed around them. 

The niglit waned apace, and the 
terrors of Mary wvre now increased, 
in alarms for her'husband and chil¬ 
dren. 'I'he storm blew with renewed 
vioiance ; the roof of the cottage 
ereaked and the door shook, while 
the driving snow had closed up the 
windows ; the wind bellow'cd fright¬ 
fully in the tops ol‘ the broad syca¬ 
mores around the garden, while their 
massy trunks seemed to groan be¬ 
lli-a tli its fury. In the intervals be¬ 
tween its fitful blasts, was heard the 
barkings of the farmer’s dog, and 
every was eager to ealeh the 
glad sound of the returning family ; 
they looked out and listened, but 
could neither liear nor see ought 
but the howling blast and sweeping 
snow. 

At last a smart knock was heard 
aMf^door—all started. “ 'I'hat is 
r father," said Mary, in a 
ing tone; and before any 
courage or spirit to rise, a 
^er entered, and, with majestic 
step, stalked along the floor. He 
was tall and robust; bis breast and 
hair filled with frozen snow ; he was 
urnfHed in a great coat of outlandish 
make, with a silk ^handkerchief tied 
over the lower paft of his face. In 
a deep, sonorous, but nut unpIcasing 
voice, he said,' I atn a stranger, and 
have lost my way; will you allow 
me the shelter of your roof, from the 
pelting of the pitiless storm ?” Mary 
and Anne looked at the stranger, and 
at each other for a moment, and tlie 
former replied, are not in a 

K d situation strangers; 

rever, tliit k not a^ht m which 
t could ttuh inyeiu»ny'(|a<% from the 
door-rybit are (wdconw^iio what ©w 
ply cotti|^l'ea^!» jhe seated.'* 


iff- 



S|||l|iiinu8t plead my apology, ahcl I ' 
"'"I; endeavour not to be troubW 
e,” said he. Make yourself 
easy. Sir,” said Mary, “ and excuse 
my apparent reserve; my husband 
and others of the family are outj and^ 
1 am not a little disturbed about tlieir 
safety ; this, I liope, will prove a sa¬ 
tisfactory apology for ray imperfect 
discharge of the rites of hospitality: 
meantime, will you accept of any re¬ 
freshment ?" “ 1 thank you, ma am, 
but I prefer waiting- the return of 
your Imiband, when, if permitted, I 
shall with pleasure partake of your 
Ncw-year’s-ilay’s supper, which, I 
am told, is a cheerlul one, in this 
part of tlic country.” “It used to 
i)c so with ns—whether it shall be so 
to-night, is yet a mystery wliich a 
little time must no\/ unfold.” 

By gentle and insinuating courtesy, 
lie succeeded on drawing from Mary 
the tale of which her heart was full. 
“ I sincerely sympathise willi you, 
ma'am,” said he, “ and regret that 
I am a stranger in the country, 
otherwise 1 would go in quest ef 
your husband, who 1 hope will s'lcin 
arrive.” He looked on the family, 
and all around him, will) a penetra¬ 
ting eye, and artfully leading to I he 
subjc'Ct, said, “ I both see and hear 
much, ma’am, which seems incom¬ 
patible with the station in which I 
find you. Surely misfortune has 
not been cruel enough to place you 
h'ere.^” “ When wo reached this 
asylum, his malice was exhausted, 
and we have experienced such hap¬ 
piness in this cottage, that we forget 
former diilMMntments.” “ I yester¬ 
day heard oflpfamily near this, who, 
in the outset of life, had been ruined 
by the cia dulous husband becoming 
security for a villain. 1 presume I 
am now beneath their roof?” *‘No, 
Sir; my husband was indeed ruined 
-r-but not by a villain—it was by a 
friend;" “ He gave a strange demon¬ 
stration of his friendship.” “ Such 
things often hapwn in the world. Sir, 
but, in a w#d, Mth wanted experi- 
ence^. and might perhaps be termed 
fnolsj but neither were kns^ves." 
.^d what ,hebame of that friend P" 
“'piuher&I ©fhis ‘f-HeIlsEt the conntrjr, and we liave 

appipri^ .a hkndsomi^maK^ never heard ©f hhn since.** 

|>asc thoinwn^nof he .must'have* beet) an nn|^ 

css indfiiated:superi6r$tat^ .MlwWi novef to ' 

am afsaid I intrude ; 'but tnk hafk not. Sir ; tikny things mayfiii 
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^priiiTented ; he may still be un^npik 

r yOr he may be dead; whatevdj||| 
cause, I' believe my busbaftii, 
who says, his errors were those of 
the head, not the heart." “ Y ou are 
Smiiilitnirablc woman! and it gives 

m^E^ure to-” but as he spoke, 

a. bustle was heard at the door, and 
George entered with John on his arm, 
while his brother-in-law escorted the 
younger branches. 

'Ji;hi8 meeting should have been 
sewif-inay be imagined—but cannot 
be deecribed; there seemed some dan¬ 
ger of joy proving as injurious to 
Mary as sorrow*; but the presence 
of the stranger had a salutary effect. 
He had been overlooked in the bustle 
of this happy meeting; hut had 
looked on with delighted eye, and 
now said, “ I, too, have been ont in 
the storm, and Iob^ my way, made 
ray land fall herd»,pbevc I am happy 
to find the fonn lwishes of every 
heart fulfilled ; and trust I shall not 
prove an iUliuder, nor any obstruc¬ 
tion to the general happiness." 
“You are most heartily welcome,, 
and 1 only regret that wc liavc not 
better accommodations to offer," re¬ 
plied George. “ With so many hap¬ 
py faces around me, 1 shall deem 
myself in a palace; but were this 
, the meanest hovel on Scottish pound, 
1 have bad infinitely worse lodgings." 
“ You have travelled. Sir, 1 pre¬ 
sume.'*" said John. “A little; J 
have been in all the quarters of the 
globe." “ And J, you see, am a 
rough bailor; so I hope we shall 
both think ourselves at home, and 
safe moored. Now, we have 

had tough work and'^t^lmg spell; 
suppose we should halfe supper.” All 
were happy, and all were hungry; 
the supper was savoury, aud ail fared 
heartily and cheerfully. After the 
cloth was removed, George address¬ 
ing the Btrangw, said, “ This &y. 
Sir, is the anniversary of my mar¬ 
riage, the birth-day of my wLPe, and 
a|t |0 of my eldest son, whom we this 
Halting b^eved to be ^^^wned, and 
has now placed in 
at my. tMe. Bailie 1 not 
grateM'Jnd hap* 
’■**«^^;ci^^i^iMy;an-eve^ 'day 
haa tno unpleasant 
it 'iik the 
iSfeverhuti^ftefe,; 



ten ; mtd leastaf v 
to my recollectioK 
fohn now drSw ftam 


unfelt and for^ 
do I wish it cfl 

at present.' _ 

his pockets a couple of bofflies, from 
his sea stpek, saying, Let us have 
New-year's-day, in auld uie avd 
wont." The stranger, with much 
feeling and animation, gave the 
toasts suited to the occasion ; after 
which, he said, “ 1 beg Icive to 
propose another, in which, I hope, 
all present will join.” lie then, 
with jreculiar expression of face, 
pronounced, “ Old friends; and a 
happy meeting to George Melville 
and Gharles Cairipbcll !” tisorge 
started, gased upon the .stranger, and 
at last cried, “ It must be—it is so— 
you arc (.''kavlcs (JamplKll!” and he 
held out his Itand ; but the stranger 
had started to his feet, .and clasped 
George in his aims, crying, “ I am 
indeed Charles Campbell—can you—- 
will you forgive me.^” “ 1 have 
done so long ago.” “ And you have 
also taught that angd, joim lovely 
Merv, to forgive !” “ No - tjicreyou 
arc wrong— r.he taught me.” “ Well, 
1 have never forgiven myself—never 
can 1 atone for the wrongs 1 have 
hcaix'd on your heads; my reckless 
folly hurled you from respectable 
competence, to waste your best 
your noon of life, in pover‘“*®“ 
painful labour; that cannot 
recalled—but what I can, si 
done. I find you doomed to Si 
tude and toil, hut still you have been 
free Britons, while I have suffered 
shipwreck, and the galling chains of 
Algerine slavery; but 1 had deserved 
it, and rcgrettiil||liiy fate not less on 
your account, ithim mv own. For¬ 
tune relented,—I 'got wee; and the 
blind goddess smiled beyond my 
warmest hopes. ■ Her first favours 1 
remitted to a friend, for your use, 
many years ago ; a sum which would 
have at least banished poverty, and 
smoothed your tbdmy path of life 
till' my return sjfettt, on arriving in 
Ltmdon, 1 founeWe money had 
ver been caUM' ^ udd my lenp 
had been lojrts ship 

ping feu on 

me cvj 

y< 

er } 'i' 'le^ess' and 
*1' 'isish^ lib ‘ied^^yotfi 
'Votir bmi tips''tiurt | vras 
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given ; have been 

adding insult to ijdBfy, to have of¬ 
fered you wealthy -w^n ago had dia- 
qualihedlyou for its enjoyment. / 1 
ha?e posted from I^ondon impatient 
tb'^meet you, not so much on your 
account as my own; for, believe me, 
my clear friend, I already feel my 
heart relieved of a load, which grew 
heavier every day ; and &t this mo¬ 
ment, rayjicart enjoys a bliss, to 
which, for nearly twenty years, it has 
been a stranger. From wbat.l have 
already witnessed beneath your roof, 
1 believe it impossible to acid to your 
reah,happiness, although IVovitlcncc 
has enabled me to make the path of 
life yet before you more pleasant— 
but of this to-raorrov/ ; let this night 
be devoted to its proper purpose. 
Can you afford me a bed ? or will 
you accompany me at the hre-side ? 
ibr I leave not your house to-night.” 

Mary will manage that,” saicl the 
delighted George. They now indul¬ 
ged in making merry ; but still it 
was the “ least of reasonand such 
as not to disqualify the kajipy pa¬ 
rents, when they retired, for offering 
fervent thanks for the signal mercies 
they had that day experienced. 

In a subsequent interview, Mr 
Campbell laid before his friend bills 
whole amount of his fortune, 
them upon his accc^ptuncc; 

Sitg the whole belonged to him. 

tge replied, “ No, my friend; 
just get me a farm—in a word, put 
me in statu quo." Soon after, Mr 
Campbell bought an estate, put 
George in possession of a stocked 
farm, of about , t«j^ hundred and 
fifty acres; and When the lease was 
delivered, theastonishedfarmer found 
that it was a legal conveyance of the 
same to him and his heirs for ever. 
For some time, Mr Campbell was al¬ 
most a constant guest with this happy 
family, and soon discovered that he 
had still another duty to perform* 
IJe had been informed of Anne's 
^^ory, and hayii^ paid partioul^ 
■Mention to her demesinQur, he ope 
ad<i|re$sed her thus “ 1 find 
thai.my .fo^jr >d^ived yop of a h|tif- 
bimd, vrhoJttas unwegi^ (ff you; 

preyj^iritea^u,sf^^ 


ftid 


m W wwvyfii, 
l«<mr htuo fpf tape has i 
languish'in . 

amaranthine bloom; fotyouiri 


i%itiU lovely, and your mind worthy 
|fe|t)eing beloved. 1 cannot make 
Inme retrace his steps ; but 1 have 
put into your brother’s hands two 
thousand pounds, solely for vyour 
use, and at your own disposal^j^is 
small fortune may yet give^^Jtt a 
chance in the matrimonial lottery, or 
will add to your comforts as a 
spinster. I wish it wc^re in my power 
to find you a husband to your liking; 
but I can do nothing better for you 
than offer myself. I am aware that 
my youthful aud best days are past; 
still, I am in good health, and, 
let me add, now heart-free; ancl eoulcl 
1 bo deemed worthy of your accept¬ 
ance, 1 should prise your hand and 
heart infinitely beyond all that for¬ 
tune has hitherto bestowed.'' Anne 
was prudent, took counsed with her 
brother, Mary, and her own heart, 
and in due time became Mrs Camp¬ 
bell. Geor.>j,c and Mary find the re-, 
ward of their pious resignation; and, 
in their pro-perity, forget not their 
brothers and sisters in adversity. 


SONG or THE B\TTI.E OF MORO.\R- 
TEN. 

In the year 1.115, Switzerland was 
invaded by Duke Lcoiwld of Aus¬ 
tria with a formidable army. It is 
well attested, that this Prince repeat¬ 
edly declared, be “ would trample 
the audacious rustics under his feet,” 
and that he had procured a large 
stock of cordage, for the purpose of 
binding their chiefs, and putting 
them to princes have 

been a ward the irresistible, and 
almost miraculous powers of a frec- 
rainded people, when it feels the 
iron rod of Oppression ; and Leopold 
was particularly accustomed to ridi¬ 
cule the awkwardness of the Alpine 
shepherds in the martial exercises. 

Three separate attacks were pre¬ 
pared. Otho, the younger Count of 
Strasburgli, at this time Imperial 
Prefect mi^berhasli, advanced with 
four thous^ men through the Ober- 
laud, iq the frontiers of Underwal- 
d^. Upwards of a thousi^ meb 
ameinhlea ft Lueerne, whei, tthdqr 
the <x>ali»an|t>n|!ihe Austriii^,l^ihip 
itjf that dis^lql^ nref^qd 
Ufi^ai^waldan Ob ^ 

-tlttkc h^salC qondtM^ fm 
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main army in two eolnmns tova^j^s gitivca, andj 
Zug. A ntiiherouB body of to death, 

cavalry, which,. alth(n:^h tl^ cu^ sued; the Swi^ 
bersotiM weight of their ^rmour was ; and Duke 
U1 ajlj pted for the services here re- much difficulty 
q^K,of them, was yet consideral sant, who, knot 
^Plllpr of the Austrian army, led the mountains, 
tne'vam thur, where t1 

Some days before the battle of times saw him i 
Morgarten, fifty men, who, having paic, sullen, ai 
rendered theiuselves obnoxious to the did the confede 
nii^tracy, had been banished from loss, and in let 
the;,'Cltnton of Schwitz, came to the gain a decisive ' 
fronners, and requested that they , , 

might be allowed to join the Swiss * 
confederates posted on Mount Sattel, ^ 

in the defence of their country. 'J'hc 
magistrates, deeming it unwist^ to de¬ 
viate from an established rule, refu- Smigofffie I 
sed to admit the exiles within their 
confines. Thus rejected, they ne- The wine-month 
vcrthelcss resolyc4 $0 expose their prime, 

lives for their and posted And the red gr 

themselves on the aininence above But a deeper soui 
‘ Morgarten, beyond the frontiers of dime, 

the Clanton. Than the vintc 

m * « « A sound thr 


f t^^Slfyrg;ahen. , CJta- 

gitivea, and \ „ of them trampled 

to death. seal route now en¬ 

sued; the SwT<lMilinued .tjie slat^b- 
t^; and Duke Leopold itas, with 
much difficulty, rescued by 
sant, who, knowing the hye-ptlfftpf 
the mountains, led him to M'ihrer- 
thur, where the historian of the 
times saw him arrive in the evening, 
paic, sullen, and dismayed. 'I'lius 
did the confederates, without much 
loss, and in less than three hours, 
gain a decisive victory. 

See rianta's Tllstory of the Helvetic 
Confederacy. 


Song of ihe Battle of Morgarten. 


The 15th October 1315 dawned. 
The sun darted its first ray's on the 
shields and armour of the advancing 
host; and this being the first army 
ever known to have uttempted the 
frontiers of the Cantons, the Swiss 
viewed its long line with various 
emotions. Montfort dc Tcttnang led 
the cavalry into the narrefw pass, and 
soon filled the whole space between 
the mountain and the lake. The 
fifty exiles on the eminence raised a 
sudden ^out, and rolled down heaps 
of rocks and stones among the crowd¬ 
ed ranks. The con %|g^t es on the 
mountain, pcrceivih^l^^rcssion 
made by this attac^^iinhed down 
in close array, and fell uiwn the flank 
of the disordered column. With 
massy clubs they dashed in pieces 
the armour of the enemy, and dealt 
their blows and thrusts with lung 
The narrowness of the defile 
aidfiiltted, no -evolntions, ahd 
ipiht fitoit. having the road, 

' ht^ratis were impeded; all their 
'p0/i leapM inttf lb^ hibe^ 
I'i, "♦V lalt' tlw 
atid; fell 
Which 


The wine-month * slione in its golden 
prime, 

And the red grapes clustering hung. 
But a deeper sound, through the Switzer’s 
ditiie. 

Than the vintage-music rung— 

A sound through vaulted cave, 

A sound through echoing glen, 

I.ike the hollow’ swell of a rushing wave; 
—Twas the tread of steel-girt men ! 



And a trumi»t, pealing wild and far, 
’Midst the ancient rocks was blwvn. 
Till the Alps ri plied fo that voice of war. 
With a thousand of their own.ffc'?'' J’■ ■ ■ 
And through the forost-gloq^^^,’ 
Flash'd helmets to the day, * 

And the winds were tossing 
plumes. 

Like pine-boughs in their play. 

In llasli’s wilds-thcrew’ns gleaming steel. 
As the host Austrian pass’d ; 
And theShrcckh(wetQbks, with a savage 
peal, 

Made ninth ofclarion’s blast. 

Up midst the Right snows. 

The stormy march w'as heard. 

With the charger’* tramp, w’hcnce fire- 
sparks rose. 

And the leader's gathering word. 

But a b.md, the noWest band of all. 
Through the ru^fe Morgarten strait, ^ 
'Withlilewn'^ stiWuiners, and lances «j|L, 
“Mov’d oRwWds in ptijncely state. aK 
' .They Bathe, ivith-heavy chBiijW'kflf 

atnid sfcj^ls , Mp dom^lu, 


©iarman 

• 'V" ' ■ " 
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The sun was reddening the clouds of morn 
When they enter’d ^ rock defile, 

And shrill as a joyous llilntcr's horn 
Thoir bugles rung tl)C .while.— 

But on the misty height, 

^ Where the mountain people stood. 
There was dtillncss as of night. 

When storms at distance brood : 
There W'as stillness, as of deep dead nightt 
And a pause—but not of fear, 

While the Switzers gaz’d on the gather¬ 
ing might 

Of the hostile shield and spear. 

On wound those columns bright, 
Between the lake and wood, 

But they look’d not to the misty height, 
Where the mountain people stood 

The Pass was fill’d with their serried power, 
All helm’d and mail-array’d. 

And their steps hod sounds like a thunder 
shower 

In the rustling forest shade. 

There were prince and crusted knight 
Hemm’d in by cliff and flood. 

When a shout arose from the misty height 
Where the mountain jieople stood. 

And the mighty rocks crane bounding down 
'■ TTlieir si.irllcd foes among. 

With n joyous whirl from the summit 
thrown— 

Oh ! the herdsman’s arm is strong ! 
They came, like Lanwinc • hurl'd, 
From Alp to Alp in play, 

W hen the echoes shout through the snowy 
world. 

And the pines arc borne away. 

The Im-ch ■ woods crash’d on the moun¬ 
tain side. 

And the Switzers rush’d from high 
With a sadden charge, on the flower and 
pride 

Of the Austrian cliivalry: 

Like hunters of the deer. 

They storm’d the narrow, deli. 

And first in the shock, with^Bri’s spear, 
Was the’ arm of William Tell -j-! 

There was tumult ir^the crowded^stiait, 
And a cry’of wild dismay. 

And many a warrior met his fate 
From a peasant’s hand that day ! 

And the Empire’s banners there. 
From its place of waving free, 

Went down before the shepherd men, 

The men of the Forest Sea j!! 


• Lmwine —^the Swiss name for the 
Avalanche. 

t William fell’s name is particularly 
amongst [the confederates at 

X Forett S'ar—the Lake of the] Four 
Cantons. 
rov. tti. 


With their pikes mid inassv clubs', thuv 
brake 

The cuirass and the shield, 

And the wor-horsc dash'd to the redden¬ 
ing lake, 

From the reapers of tlie field ! 

The field—but not of sheavesw 
Proud crests and ^lennons lay, 
Strewn o’er it thick as the beech-wood 
leaves. 

In the Autumn tempest’s way. 

Oh! the sun in heaven fierce havoek 
view’d 

AVhen the Austrian turn’d to fly. 

And the l)ravc,in the trnin|)ling'multitude, 
Had a fearful death to die 1 
And the Icader’of the war 
At eve unhclm’d was seen, 

With a hurrying step on the wilds afar, 
And a pale and troubled mien. 

But the sons of the land which the free- 
man tills, 

Went back from the batilc-toil. 

To their cabin home, midst the deep gi een 
hills, 

All* burden’d with royid spoil. 

There were songs ami festal fires 
On the soaring Al]is that night. 
When children sprung to greet their sires 
From the wiUl Morgrurten fight. 


THE l.OST FiaUNT). 

In my youn^^cr days, I visited the 
capital of Ireland, in company witli a 
friend, whom 1 shall call Walsing- 
ham—a youth of rare talents, supe¬ 
rior acquirements, and generous dis¬ 
position. Wc had been associates 
from infancy; our parents had been 
on terms of friendship prior to our 
birth ; the same preceptors had su¬ 
perintended our education ; and, to 
crown all, a similarity of pursuit, in 
riper years, served to‘bind us more 
closely together. For my own part, 
I cherished for Walsingham a regard 
nothing short of fraternal—a regard 
which I calculated on his one day 
claiming as his right, in consequence 
of an alliance e^erly sought for by 
him, and anticipated with pleasure 
by idl concerned; and, on bis side, it 
seemed the study of his life to prove 
the sincerity and strength of his af¬ 
fection for me and mine. 

Our motives for visiting Ireland, 
at the period I allude to, were simp¬ 
ly those of curiosity. Both had a 
passion for roaming, in ordei- to Ra¬ 
tify which, we had penetrated into 
F 
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the most retired fastnesses of the 
Scottish Highlands—^had visited the 
banen rpeks of Zetland and Orkney 
•—and^datterly, nearly the whole of 
the Hebrides, from one of which, 
(jfslay,) we ran across in a fishing- 
mfftothe Irish shore, and after a 
due examination of the wonders of 
the Giant's Causeway, proceeded on 
to Dublin, with the intention of con¬ 
cluding our protracted excursion by 
a survey of that metropolis. 

Though we carried introductions 
to several families in Dublin, and, 
in consequence, had many pressing 
invitations to throw ourselves on 
private hospitality, we uniformly de¬ 
clined civilities that threatened to 
curtail our liberty. We had entered 
on the excursion, not for the pur¬ 
pose of hunting out good cheer and 
frivolous amusement, but to store our 
minds with information regarding 
the districts we traversed ; therefore, 
any engagements militating against 
this pursuit were studiously avoid¬ 
ed. True it is, that now and then 
an evening was devoted to a lively 
party ; but the day was invariably 
spent in rambling round, or in ex¬ 
amining objects worthy of observa¬ 
tion within the metropolis. It was 
the indulgence of these prying, in¬ 
quisitive habits, which eventually 
occasioned the misfortune I lament, 
and for ever interrupted my search 
after knowledge. 

One day, on our way to the out¬ 
skirts of tne city, it chanced that we 
had to pass near to a church, remark¬ 
able, as we had been previously told, 
for the extensive vaults beneath it— 
most of which were appropriated for 
the reception of some of the noblest 
families in the realm. The doors of 
the edifice stood open, inviting us to 
enter; and a short consultation with 
the sexton, whom we encountered in 
the porch, induced us to accept the 
invitation. The entrance into the 
vaults was at that moment unob¬ 
structed, the remains of a person of 
note bdng to be laid within them 
on the ensuing day ; and, for a trif¬ 
ling gratuity, the porter of these 
dreary mannons agreed to let us be¬ 
hold them. Constitutionally gloomy, 
and lookitiu upon every thing in na¬ 
ture with the eye of a moralist and 
tt tx>et, Walsingham expressed de- 
^ Pgnt at his acquiescoice; but the 


triumph of the grave was to me al¬ 
ways a painM'Sigfat, and I followed 
unwillingly, and with a faltering step. 

As we had been led to expect, we 
found the vaults capacious, and, 
from their branching off into varfims 
compartments, more like the cata¬ 
combs of a great city, than places 
reserved for the interment of a few 
families. A cold, damp air,' slug¬ 
gish and perceptibly unwholesome, 
saluted us on our entrance ; and, 
sunk far below the surface of the 
ground, and remote from noisy 
streets, no sound disturbed the si¬ 
lence of the vaults, save ever and 
anon, when the crash of rotten boards 
and fleshless bones told that the nox¬ 
ious rat had taken up its abode a- 
mong the coffins of the dead. The 
rat was a creature I instinctively de¬ 
tested ; and the proximity of one of 
the species was of itself sufficient at 
any time to unnerve me; it was no 
ways surprising, tlierefore, that the 
pattering of multitudes, on the hol¬ 
low-sounding shells that doubtless 
contained the food they subsisted on, 
created in my mind disgust towards 
the place. Walsingham, from feel¬ 
ing none of this intuitive horror, 
betrayed an evident unwillingness 
to give way to my entreaties, and 
depart with his curiosity ungratified ; 
but accustomed to acquiesce in what¬ 
ever I proposed, he at length com¬ 
plied, and we si^eedily regained the 
world above, and the pure air of 
heaven. At parting, my companion 
put some brief question to the sex¬ 
ton ; but exulting in my liberation, 
I gave no heed to a circumstance so 
trivial. 

During the excursion which this 
occurrence had induced us for a 
short space to nrocrastinate, Wal- 
singham frequeAy reverted to the 
subject of the vaults—sometimes 
jesting with me on my pusiUijpimi- 
ty in r^ard to vermin, at otl^s mo¬ 
ralising over what he had recently 
beheld, in that sublime and eloquoit 
strain of declamation for whit^lie 
was remarkable. An accident I met 
with in the course of the day, how¬ 
ever, changed the current of his 
thoughts. In scrambling over the' 
rocks on die northern shore df the 
bay—to which we had directe^'«attr 

a s—I chanced to make Ija iifi- 
y stumble, and so^ mverely 
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sprained myipCicIeji as to oblige us the monaniw fie would meet me at 
to conclude our ramble by a ride breakfast, ashamed of liis indiscre- 
back to Dublin in a post chaise. tion, but unharmed by either blud- 
On thd ensuing day, my twisted geon or knife. Such was the mode 
joj^t continued to give me acute of reasoning by which I sought to 
! and the swelling had increased cheat an anxious mind, but it failed 
Kligiously as to preclude all at- to secure me sound repose. All 
cipts at exertion. A surgeon was night 1 tossed restlessly on my bed-— 
called in to examine it; and infer- now racking my brain with vague 
ring f^om his declaration that 1 had suppositions, or listening breathless 
to calculate on close confinement for for the peal that'was to announce his 
at least a week, 1 entreated Walsing- arrival; anon enduring, in broken 
ham not to let me draw too largely sleep, ^ tire misery inflicted by ex¬ 
on his good nature, but to seek out travagant and terrific dreams—those 
of doors what amusement he listed, tormentors of the care-worn and sor- 
and only become my companion row-anticipating heart, 
when he* had nothing more interest- The morning arrived, but my 
ing to occupy his time. After some friend arrived not with it; and 
demur, a sudden thought seemed to though the light of day communica- 
strike him, and in a cursory way, he ted a portion of hope for my sinking 
mentioned that he would take a spirits, the anxiety I experienced 
short saunter in the course of the continued of the most painful dc- 
morning. In a few minutes he got scription. Holding myself as guilty 
up, took his hat, and with an assur- of unpardonable negligence were 1 
ance that two hours would be the longes to hesitate in instituting en- 
duration of his absence, departed, quiries regarding him, 1 wrote a few 
It was the last time 1 looked upon hurried lines to a gentleman who had 
him in life. been conspicuously attentive to us 

The two hours passed—dinner both; and in a snort time had the 
was served—^long left untasted, and satisfaction of seeing him appear, 
at length eaten with reluctance, and eager to assist me in whatever way 
petulant reflections on his want of we should think advisable. lie 
punctuality. Tea and supper in like strenuously recommended our imme- 
manner appeared and vanished with- diate application to the police, at the 
out his partaking of cither; and same time volunteering to make it; 
finally, towards midnight, 1 saw my- and being unable to hit on a prefer- 
self under the necessity of retiring, able expedient, 1 thankfully assent- 
without having an opportunity of ed, and he set off on his mission, 
exchanging the friendly expressions Conscious that measures were in 
with which we usually separated, train to effect the restoration of ray 
Then, and not till then, did my friend, I felt somewhat easier during 
heart misgive me, and a qualm of the absence of my agent; but the 
sickening apprehension pervade my moment he re-appeared, my appre- 
frame. Dublin f knew to be a city heflhions of aomewhat fatal having 
noted for ruffian acts, and over-run occurred, returned with tenfold 
with desperadoes jdyen to rabbery, strength, for news of evil import sat 
and the shedding^ blood: jm his d^icted on his face. He had been 
solita^ wanderings my JNend might to the head-quarters of the police, 
havqJncountered a ^t-pad ; that and had made known his errand, but 
he wS|^ ei le^vour to re^l force by|§iio elucidatory information had been 
forced end securely calculate on ; tendered him in lieu; during the 
and of the consemiences of such te^ time he was unavoidably detained, 
n^ty I trembled to think. Be this however, a circumstance had taken 
as it mi^ht, however, I had no means place, which promised to explain but 
of i^eving my anxiety. My in- too clearly the cause of Walsinghara’a 
jured limb fettered me to my apart- mysterious disappearance. A man 
*ment; and no other procedure was hw come forwam,- and given testi- 
lef^, hut to sedk my pillow, supported mony, that, in the course of the fore- 
b]P^|e hope, that some juvenile fre- gmng night, he had heard loud cries 
tempted him to overstep the of murder proceeding from one of 
bonnoaries of prudence, and that on the bridges—^tfaat be had ventured as 
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near to the spot as re^IrA IK)* bis own cnt from the mildNftid beuigntfut 
safety warranted; and^hile lving in lineaments of my friend, as to as- 
atnbu^i beheld a band of niffians sure me, at a glance, that 1 was look- 
consign to the waters of the river ing on a stranger! It was the coi 
the body of a man, whom they had of a man of stout, athletic frame iikhis 
doubtless plundered and massacred, apparel, though soiled and tom? 

To me this-tale carried conviction, tokening the gentleman, and 
the moment I was made acquainted mustachioed lip the profession 
with it. I had no hesitation in ac- belonged to. The blow of a bludgeon 
knowledging Walsingham as the uu- had beaten in his skull near to the 
fortunate therein described; and tears left temple, and evidently proved the 
of anguish coursed down my cheeks, primary cause of death, though tlie 
as hope took flight fur ever. My tattered state of his dress declared he 
Irish acquaintance showed every de- had maintained a protracted struggle 
sire to sympathize with, and console for life. Who he was, 1 left for others 
me; but the task was beyond his to discover. Cirief had rendered me 
power. The only circumstance that so selfish, that I looked upon it as 
afforded any solace, was the assur- quite immaterial to me wMIther he 
ance that the police would use every was the son of a lord or of a beggar, 
means to bring to condign punish- now that 1 had ascertained he was 
inent the authors <»f so barbarous a not the friend I bewailed. This con- 
crime ; and that no exertion would viction rekindled a spark of sickly 
be spared to recover the body of the hope within my breast; and in a 
murdered man, and procure its iden- state of mind impossible to describe, 
tifleatiou. That painful office, I was 1 hastened from the scene, 
aware, would devolve on me, as What was it that at such a mo- 
would the heart-breaking duty of ment directed ray steps towards the 
communicating his untimely end to identical church under which lay the 
those who, like myself, were to forget vaults mentioned in the cominence- 
his worth only when their hearts mt-nt of tliis narriitive? it 

forgot to beat. chance—an involuntaryimjmlse, that 

Several days full of wrctcheilntSE acted as my guide ? or did Heaven, 
waned over; my sprain became suf- as a punishment for my want of due 
ficicntly reduced to admit of my go- resignation, decree that 1 should be 
ing abroad; but neither the murder- the wretched instrument of bringing 
ers nor the murdered had, in the in- to light the awful cause of my friend’s 
terim, been discovered, though the mysterious disappeas'aiicc ? He this 
vigilance of the police had suflered as it may, almost unconscious of the 
no relaxation, and the river, in the way I had sauntered, 1 found myself 
immediate vicinity of the fatal bridge, perambulating under the walls of the 
had been several times trolled with cemetery within whose confines the 
grappling irons. At length I was church was situated. The chime of 
given to understand that, the buly the clock, as it tol^n hour, at lertgth 
was found, and awaitei^ JTY^ idenfifi- rousell me from tllb gloomy reverie 
cation. It may easily l^‘ supposM in which 1 had been absorbed; and 
that I required'hot a second sura.^_ qoticiil^ that tl^gate, as on our 
nmns to hurry^jff, in ordir to, fulfil ‘ former visit stoBra-jar, I meebani- 
tliis the last duty, save one, I had to cally turnkWlntothe inclosure. "Tire 

E erform towards the departed} With sexton likewise, as before, wMlperc. 

nees knocking against each’ otherT^hngaged in his mouftifiil|^ew^on; 
and tongue cleaving to the roof of and the same undefiname*impulsc, 
my mouth, 1 approached tlie bier on which had thus impelled me to in- 
which lay the insensate remains, vade his dreary realm, tempted me 
One of the attendants slowly rolled to address him. In the course of a 
back the cloth that conceal^ them; few brief observations, 1 came to 
Mid with the retiolute stare of despe- learn, that Walsiugliam had a second 
^oa, 1 fixed my eyes on the death- time visits the vaults, and that on 
features. With what sudden rc- the day succeeding our first visi^ and 
ftilflion did the blood nub back to at the liour when they received^ iihe 
my hear^ when I beheld a counte- remains of the noble personage for 
nance totally unknown, and so differ- whom we had seen a receptacle pre- 
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paring within their dark recesses. A 
pang struck to my heart as 1 listen¬ 
ed ; and it was not diminished by 
the narrator going on to say, that 
during the ceremony of inhumation, 
the mourners had been alarmed by 
finding that foul air of a most un- 
■ wholesome nature filled some of the 
cavities; and that in consequence of 
several of the more inquisitive hav¬ 
ing nearly suffered death by suffoca¬ 
tion, the whole had made a hurried 
retreat, and the door of entrance been 
forthwith shut. In a trembling 
voice, I enquired if he had noticed 
my friend subsequent to this event ? 
but on this point he could not take 
upon Mmsclf to give a decided an¬ 
swer. He Avas too much occupied at 
the moment—^liad too many things 
to attend to, to have time for remark¬ 
ing every strange face that surround- 
t-d him; but certain sure he was, that 
he (VKalsinghain) must have left the 
vaults at the time the general flight 
took place: at all events, no man in 
his sober senses Avould have volun¬ 
tarily permittal himself to be closed 
up in such a den, with the choke- 
damp as his enemy, and the noisome 
rat as his companion. 

This mode of reasoning had ra¬ 
tionality on its side, but it did not 
satisfy me, for suspicions of fearful 
import began to take possession of 
ray mind. I recalled to recollection 
AValsingliam’s inquisitive disposition 
—the gloomy pleasure he professed 
to derive from meditating among the 
bones of the dead—and, above ail, 
the intense hold these subterraneous 
repositories seemed to have taken of 
Ills thoughts. Nor did it escape me 
that nearly a week had elapsed since 
all access to or from the vaults had 
been cut off; andminscquently, that 
all earthly succ(i|Bwild prove of no 
avail to wliomev^wey might inclose. 
But^q remain longer in doubt was 
great^ agony than to ascertain the* 
truth at once; and, holding out a 
handful of silver, in a tone between 
entreaty and command, 1 requested 
the sexton to give me admission into 
the sepulchres ivithout delay. The 
man looked at the money—then at 
me—then at the money aginn—threw 
dqwjA his mattock, and pfti^eting the 
hrihte with a self-satisfied grin, .pro¬ 
ceeded to gratify what he doubtless 
<bought a very singular humour. 


Now that the catastrophe of my 
tale approaches, the pen trembles in 
ray feeblb grasp ; a cold shiver, such 
as the first breath from that charnel 
house occasioned, creeps over me; 
and the smell of carth-wonns and 
vermin seems to prevail thronghout 
the chamber in which I write. In 
order to dissipate the perpetual dark¬ 
ness to which these subterraneous 
apartments were subjected, my con¬ 
ductor brought from his dwelling, to 
Avhich he had been obliged to repair 
for the key, a lanthorn, containing a 
lighted candle; but thefaitit beam it 
shed barely seemed to display the 
grim feature s of the place. The gal¬ 
loping and pattering of many tiny 
feet, and the crash of rotten boards 
and mouldering bones, proclaimed the 
numerical strength of the legion of 
rats our entrance disturbed, and put 
to flight from their unholy carnival. 
All was gloom within ; and the cada¬ 
verous blast tliat rushed forth as the 
door fell back, Avas of itself suflieient, 
at any other time, to^iave made me 
retreat in dismay; but now, my 
friend wasparamount in my thoughts, 
and elevating the lanthorn, which 
had been consigned to my charge, I 
strode resolutely into the vault. Sud¬ 
denly my feet became entangled in 
what I at first conceived to be a 
bundle of Avithcred faggots, and 
thrown off ray equilibrium by the 
interruption, 1 tottered, and sank 
doAvn on one knee. In that moment, 
the light flashing from the lanthorn 
1 carried, fell on, and allowed me to 
erceive that 1 had stumbled over a 
uman skeleton—as fresh and tvhite 
as if the surgeon’s knife had hut 
newly done scraping the bones, save 
that here and ditre the green mildcAV 
of putrefaction displayed itself in un¬ 
seemly blotches. A cry of horror 
escaped me as I gazed on the grinning 
teeth and empty sockets ; and it was 
echoed by the sexton, as he pointctl 
with astonishment to the hair that 
stiU remained on the but half-stript 
skull. From the few words he made 
use of, I could infer, tliat he conjec¬ 
tured some of the coffins had been 
wenched open by the rats, and the 
corpse dragged out and_ devoured. 
To me this seemed a very improbabte 
circumstance; but I Avas too much 
agitated by the terrible phantoms of 
my own imagination, to contradict a 
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lopposition 1 would gladly have em¬ 
braced. In the end, he left me, in 
order to procure me more light and 
assistance, to replace die bones once 
more within the shell from which he 
fancied they had been torn. 

My perturbation of mind, during 
his absence, is not to be described. 
As my tremulous hand, from time to 
time, caused the beams from the lan- 
thorn to waver, and play on the 
fleshless visage at my feet, fancy 
rioted in horrors; and 1 found it 
impossible to divest myself of the 
idea, that the dark curling hair that 
still covered the scalp, bore a close 
resemblance to that which shaded the 
temples of Walsingham. 1 felt in¬ 
expressibly relieved when the tramp¬ 
ing of feet, and the flare of several 
torches, announced the return of the 
sexton. A troop of gaping idlers 
followed him; but to these I gave no 
heed. 

To look for the coiBn which had 
been violated was our first object; 
but the search proved unsuccessful- 
no fractured shell was to be discover¬ 
ed ; and, eventually, the general at¬ 
tention was direct^ to gathering up 
tlie bones of the unknown. In doing 
tills, a shout of wonder escaiied the 
whole party, when it was discovered 
that tlie tattered habiliments of a 
man half enveloped them ; and this 
was repeated with many exclama¬ 
tions of amazement, when th^ sexton 
held up to view a gold watch he had 
found in the fob of the pan.taloons, 
which, though gnawed in every di¬ 
rection, still clung round the skele¬ 
ton limbs. How did my every nerve 
quiver, and the sickness of death 
' fasten on my heart, when I recog¬ 
nized it to be the identical watch 
worn by Walsingham on the day of 
our separation! It was a family- 
piece, not to be mistaken, from having 
the arras of his house raised on the 
external case; and, shrieking like a 
madman, 1 proceeded to search for 
other proofs, till 1 ^adually identi¬ 
fied the remains of his pocket-book, 
the buttons of his coat, and, in short, 
almost every shred that yet adhered 
to the fleshiess bones. What preter¬ 
natural power suppoi'ted me through- 
HBtthis soul-harrowing scrutiny, I 
cannot take upon me to say, but 
when it concluded—when all the 
relies were raked together, and fully 


displayed to starting eyeballs, the 
icy lingers of ^ath seemed to crush 
my heart—I uttered a loud long cry 
of despair, and sunk down into happy 
forgetfulness. 

How or where the bones of my 
friend were consigned to the earth, I 
never dared trust myself to ask, fbr 
during the first month that succeeded 
their discovery. Reason might be said 
to totter on ncr throne. The Irish 
gentleman who had been so attentive 
in the commencement of my afflic¬ 
tions, superintended their inhuma¬ 
tion ; and, farther than ascertaining 
that the thing was done, 1 sought to 
know no more. It was years before 
I could, with any degree of compo¬ 
sure, speculate on the circumstances 
attendant on his death ; and it need 
scarcely be said, that any additional 
light thrown upon an event so mys¬ 
terious, was merely the offspring of 
conjecture. The most rational suj)- 
position was, that, while in one of 
the obscure recesses into which his 
curiosity would likely allure him, he 
had inhaled the pestilent atmosphere 
that reigned within tlieiii, suffered 
partial suffocation, and so been un¬ 
able to make his escape with the 
crowd, when the panic became gene¬ 
ral. From this trance he had been 
roused, either by the efforts of nature, 
or by the gnawing of the vermin that 
were on the watch to devour him, and 
so dragged himself to that door which 
was closed between him and the world 
for ever. There he had died—in 
what manner the human mind re¬ 
volts from ever supposing; and there 
did I, a miserable wrctch> And his 
bones, strip! by the teeth of disgust¬ 
ing vermin, and with the green mil¬ 
dew of the grave already beginning 
to corrode 

PABAFAUASK Olt' JOB, CHAP. XX XIX. 

VERSE 5, TO THE EKl). 

Who in the desert set the wild ass free, 
Or loos'd his bands, and gave him power 
to flee? 

Amidst the wilderness at will to roain« . 
He calls the barren waste his nafive home. 
With scorn the crowded cities he defies. 
Nor heeds the angry driver's threatening 
cries; ^ 

The range m mountains is his pasture- 
field. 

His food carh verdant herb their summits 
yield. 
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Tliink'st thuu t>K unicurn will bend his 
neck, 

Or seek an halter'd manger at thy beck f 
Canst thou before the ploughshare make 
him toil, 

Or with the Ijprrow break the clodded soil ? 
Say, wilt thou trust him, as the patient 
steer, 

Nor view his labouring strength with awe 
«M 4 pd fear ? 

Hop’st thou that he will join the reaper 
train. 

And gather in thy bam the ripen’d grain ? 
Didst thou the peacock’s radiant train il¬ 
lume, 

Or deck the ostrich with the wavingplume. 
Who drops her eggs, forgetful, in tlie earth. 
And leaves the dust to warm them into 
birth ; 

Nor thinks some foot may on her young 
ones tread, 

Or wild beast crush them in their sandy 
bed? 

Harden’d against her offspring’s hungry 
cries. 

Unlike a parent, from the sound she flies. 
What time she stretches with the light¬ 
ning’s s{>eed. 

She scorns afar the rider and hisTsteed. 
Gav’st thou the horse his strength in nerve 
and vein. 

Or fonn’dst like thunder clouds his massy 
mane ? 

Canst thou his spirit like an insect quell? 
His nostrils’ glory is must terrible. 

He paws the earth, rejcicing in his might, 
Aud rushes forward at the armour’s light; 
He mocks at fear, no dread his heart can 
feel. 

Nor backw'ard turns he from the hostile 
steel. 

In vain the quiver rattles in his ear, 

Or ’gainst his side the shield and glitter¬ 
ing spear: 

With fiercest rage he swallows up the 
ground, 

And hears, but deems not ’tis the trum¬ 
pet’s sound. 

Rack to the trumpet^^ne, which calls a- 
loud, 1|PI 

He answers, in his joy, with neighing 
proud. 

The leader’s thunder, and the shouts of 
war, 

lie smells the battle, whilst yet distant 
far. 

tiast thou in wisdom taught the hawk to 

And Stretch her wings toward the south- 
. em sky ? 

Canst thou command the ea^ to unbind 
Her mighty pinions hurtling dtl the wind ? 
Or Ind her build her spacious nest where 
none 

Can reach the dizzy height but she alone? 


She dwells and makes her throne upon the 
rocki 

Whose craggy sides repel the tempest’s 
shock. 

From thence, with piercing eyes, she seeks 
her prey, 

And darts resistless through her airy way. 
Her nestling’s hunger is appeased with 
gore. 

And where theslain have foll’n, she hovers 
o’er. 

EI.I.Y AND OSWALD, OR THE EMI¬ 
GRATION I'ROM STUUVIS : A TALE 
OF THE ORISONS. 

From the German of the “ Alpenroscn.'* 

In the midst of a smiling valley, 
through which the infant Rliinc pur¬ 
sues its devious windings, lies the 
little town of Mayenfeld, the capital 
of a district of the same name in the 
Grisons. Situated on a sunny decli¬ 
vity, surrounded by fruitful fields, 
luxuriant vineyards, and pastures of 
the brightest verdure, it seems as if 
seated in a delightful garden—lies 
open to the mild influence of the 
southeni breezes—and is sheltered 
from the fierce north wind by the 
lofty barriers of the Rheticon *. The 
Silvan, with its Alps t and Homs 
forms the eastern extremity of this 
niaj'estic wall of mountains, along 
which tower the heights of the Fur- 
nis, the stupendous Falknis, the 
rocky avramids of the Glebbwand, 
and th^rassy steeps of the Guscha. 
Innumerable torrents rush wildly 
through the deep ravines of these 
gigantic rocks, bearing down im¬ 
mense masses of stones and rubbish, 
and precipitating their impetuous 
waters into the calm bosom of the 
Rhine. Below, Nature is seen to 
smile in the softest exuberance; 
while above, a gloomy grandeur sits 
enthroned amidst the ruins of pri¬ 
meval creations. Three pathways 


* Rheticon—a chain of mountains, in¬ 
closing the Canton of the Grisons on the 
north-east. Some of their pinnacles are 
9000 feet in hdght. 

-|- An Alp, in the language of the 
country, is a hi^ mountain pasture. 
These tracts of verdure are situated be¬ 
tween ridges of rocks, which form them,. 
as it were, into terraces, rising one above 
another, until they reach the snowy re- 
ipon. 

Horn—a pointed summit, a peak. 
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had in different directions from 
Maycnfelfl up the inountaiiis. These 
paths unite on the eastern declivity 
of the summit, called the Kamm, 
from whence the trai& proceeds along 
the Flescher Alp, passes through a 

S inciorest, and leads down to the 
eep solitude of a silent valley on the 
southern side of the Maycnfelder 
Alp. Here, on the grassy plain, 
where two rude huts afford a scanty 
shelter, during the summer, to the 
eow-herds and tlieir cattle, and 
where the remains of an old wall 
mark ihe spot once hallowotl by a 
chapel dedicated to St Meinrad, three 
hundred years ago, a race of Free 
Walsers * inhabited the village of 
Stfirvis, now long since vanished from 
the face of the earth. N ot the thun¬ 
dering avalanche, nor the awful over¬ 
throw of a convulsed mountain, oc¬ 
casioned the destruction of this lit¬ 
tle hamlet—its huts, forsaken by 
their inhabitants, gave way to the 
gradual devastations of time. Jlut 
the neighbouring mountaineers pre¬ 
serve a romantic tradition of the days 
of old, whicli perpetuates the me¬ 
mory of an ill-fatcd young pair, and 
of the sad catastrophe that induced 
the Sturvisers to exchange their free 
dwelling-place amidst the silent 
Alps, for the smiling, yet defenceless 
plains of Mayenfield. 

-iffr ^ 

“ Elly, Elly, come out, l||^seech 
you,” said Oswald, in a low, suppli¬ 
cating voice, as he crept, in the twi- 

• WaUer, a striinger—from Walen, to 
•peak an unknowi\ language. At the 
(^mmencemenl of the feudal system, 
when large tracts of country were still 
uncultivated, the (ilcnnan kings, and the 
Frank and Allemannic nobles, were anx¬ 
ious to promote the establishment of 
settlers in Rhcetia. Certain proportions 
of land, amongst the wild mountain re¬ 
gions, were allotted them for a very trif¬ 
ling rent, to be paid in kind, and many 
peculiar privileges were conferred upon 
them. As th^ were uot bondmen, and 
as they continued ibr a lopg time the use 
of their own language, they were called 
Free JValsers^ and places they in- 
d<^om^|||^ WaisersUze. 
ftuedom' vtu annexed, not 
llh i^plc, but to the land, pnd might 
^ eiyoyed the occupants^ even when 

they were not -descend^ from the origi¬ 
nal settlors. . 



light,. to tile cottage of old Goutta 
Haider, and tap^ at the little low 
window. Elly, the flower of Stiirvis, 
opened the window, and answered in 
a whisper, “ Do not be impatient, 
Oswald; it is growing dark, and ter¬ 
ribly cold, and my mother has fallen 
asleep over her spinning; if she 
should awake and miss me, it would 
frighten her sadly. Indeed, Oswald, 
I dare not come out.” Oh ! come, 
dear Elly, come, if it is only for one 
moment," said Oswald; “ I cannot 
go away without speaking to you.” 
“ But why cannot you come in the 
day-tune, Oswald said the timid 
girl, as she cautiously opened the 
door. ■“ Dear Elly, 1 have had to 
fetch a slcdgc-full of wood, and this 
has kept me in the forest till even¬ 
ing, or else 1 should have been here 
sooner,” replied bo. ‘‘ But 1 could 
not pass by, and 1 cannot sleep in 
peace, till you have told me what 
lias set you against me. My heart 
is ready to break. For uic last 
fortnight you have been quite chan¬ 
ged to me.” “ Yes, Oswald,” said 
Elly with a sigh, “ 1 have many 
thoughts that make me very sad, and 
I know it is very wrong of me to listen 
to you when you say tbat you love 
me, and that you wish to marry me. 
Your father will never hear of such 
a thing, and you know you arc bound 
to obey him.” Oh ! but if you 
are not changed,” said Oswald, “ I 
am sure it may be brought about.” 
“ 1 am not changed, Oswald, in what 
1 feel towards you,” answered the in¬ 
nocent girl; “but ever since Christ¬ 
mas, 1 see things quite differently, 
and 1 am sure no good 'can come of 
it, unless we leave off thinking of 
each other.” “ Never in my life 
will 1 leave off ticking of you, Elly. 
You shall be n|Pivife, or no other 
will I have,” replied Oswald, fer¬ 
vently. “ But why have you had 
such troubl^ome thoughts since 
Christmas ? Have you been donfess- 
ing to the chaplain, and did he say 
we were ivalking in the ways of un- 
r^hteousnesB ?” “ No, he 

did not say so," answered *^but 

it is true enough that I have confess¬ 
ed, aud allied him for advice. Then 
he told 11 % that it is not well done 
when a chUd enpges himself with¬ 
out the consent of his parents; that 
your father looks high, and would 
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nerer bestow bis only son ^‘e 
daughter of a poor widow, who has 
but a single cow upon the Alp; and 
that I ought to banish all thoughts 
of such a thing from my mind, and 
take care that .1 do not fall so as 
never to rise uji again, i had no* 
thing to say against all this, for I 
have long been afraid that it was 
veryHinful iaf*tib to meet so often hf 
stealth, since 1 am only the child 
a poor person, and you are thb soneC 
the rich fiathonier, who owns, hidf 
the Alp, and who hM such di^rent 
plans for you. You do not t^ me 
naif the things that he says to you 
about me; but I know more of them 
than you think of." You knew 
all that in the summer, Elly," an* 
swered Oswald, “ and you know now, 
that 1 have sworn, by all the saints 
in Heaven, to be faithful to you my 
whole life long.” “ Oh! yes, that 
is all true; but hear the rest,” re¬ 
plied Elly. ^ ** On Christmas eve, 
after confession, I prayed earnestly 
in the chapel, to the Holy Modier 
of God, that she would grant me 
strength of mind to forget you, or 
else that she would incline your fa¬ 
ther's heart to be kind to us; and 1 
made a vow, if ever I should become 
your wife, to go on a pilgrimage to 
OUT Lady of Einsiedlen, in the land 
^ Schwytz. When I had done pray¬ 
ing, I felt ray mind easier, and I 
staid there, lineeling and thinking 
about you, till it g^w durit, and 1 
was left quite alone in the chapel. I 
could have staid there all night long; 
and 1 went away unwillingly and 
slowly, and with my thoughts stUl 
bent upon you. But as 1 came to 
the corner, by Enderlia’s house. 
Holy Mother! how frmhtened was I 
to see before me^ tall, white, up¬ 
right figure, stariilhg thme quite im¬ 
moveable 1 * What is diat cried I, 
with a loud scream; and no sooner 
were the words out of my mouth, 
than (he fi^e sank down oh ^e 
pound. Directly after, 1 heard a 
fjwdJigjgh in the house, and (hen 1 
wMpJpt the neighbour's thildien 
l^lMPi itekiaga snow man, and 
chat oiSi waa what 1 had been so 
* foolidblyni&aM of. Biito die iught 
I had a>^ and ^I 

was walking aloitei wiiilli you bt (he 
pale moowght, behind (he Gleld)- 
■roTL. xn. 


wai^> Vf to the'lPleseherthal*. J 
hm t^fisst, for I Was afraid of my 
foot luMing; but on a sudden you 
stood there, ouiie still and stiff, and 
turned ae cola as ice. * What is the 
matter, Oswald ?* I cried out, blit 
you spoke not a word; and 1 heard 
a voice behind me, which 6ai4 'This 
is what you will both come to, if you 
pmsist in having Bathonier against 
his father’s will.’ 1 turn»i round, 
and there I saw the chaplain of May- 
enfeld in his black cowl; and when 
I looked at you again, you were 
quite white, and your eyes were hol¬ 
low ; and tiien 1 tbougnt the snowy 
earth opened, and you sank down 
deeper and deeper, and 1 with you ; 
and a thick vapour covered us both, 
and I heard something in my ears 
like the chiming of IkUs, till the 
sound grew fainter and fainter, and 
at last died away. Then my mother 
called me, and shook me; 'EUy, 
cried she, what is the matter ?—^you 
have been groaning as if you were 
dying.' And when I awoke from my 
dream, 1 ^ivered all over with cold 
and fright. 1 sat up in bed, and 
looked all about me, as if 1 was be¬ 
wildered; and though the moon 
shone as bright as day, 1. could 
scarcely persuwe myself that 1 was 
in a room, and not iu (be Flescher- 
thal. 'You have had a troubled 
dream, my poor chQd,' said my 
mother; ' you have been calling for 
Oswald, and it is a sad thing that be 
should be in your thoughts when you 
are asleep, for he can never be yo\m ; 
so it is better that you should thitik 
no more of one another.’ This Wii 
what the good mother said; stud 
when she roimd that nothing more * 
was the matter with me, she soon 
fell aslttep again. But 1 could tde^ 
no more (hat night, and 1 wept long 
and bittorly. Ever since that time, 
the dream has never been out of my 
mind;' and if my mother could do 
without me, and 1 had aby thing to 
put into the poof's-box, I w^d 
l^ly go intoaooBvent, rinoe 1 must 


*,A ste^i path licads up from the 
i!riasaj(* w}^ narrow hoUow, 

fhraieA hy a^ p|me batweCn the GteUb. 
wsi^' a^d theIt » caW 
dm FttWthfrihal) md contiios three lime 
'lakca*i>‘ 
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you in thi? w(^.” " A;^ ll lids 
that M.uade you iioni^y?" 

Ost^> i^ith a joyfaf air. 
^pear Elly, you wwt aj^ be so 
<pildish. Tliedifjppintalkratoyou 
as^^,]^ought it biB duty to do; but 
be'|)^ not have warned you to be¬ 
ware me, for 1 mean nothing but 
what is right and fair. It would 
have been better if he had talked to.. 
my father, and advised him not to 
any higher; but be content to 
give me to wie daughter of a brave 
confederate, who died the death of a 
hpo, and left a fair fame behind 
him, though he had no gold nor 
goods to bequeath. The chaplain, 
first of all, made you feel uneasy, 
and then the snow man came before 
you in your dream, and that was the 
whole of the matter. But 1 know a 
w^ of settling tbin^. 1 will teU 
my fiUher this very night, that I am 
determined either to have you for a 
wife, or else to go out into the world 
and seek my fortune. Since he lost 
my brother, who was killed nine 
ywB ago, he cannot manage his af¬ 
fairs without me; and supposing it 
should come to that, if 1 only knew 
you would be constant to me, even 
if I should, be away more than a 
twdlvemon% what would it signify? 
for by that Jtime he would be sure to 
send for me home again. But things 
will not go so far as this, so .do not 
be cast down, my dear Elly. * Before 
the snow is melted that the children 
made thrir bo^e of, you riiaU be my 
qwn betrothed bride.” Poor Elly in 
attempted to dry her tears, and 
Imticipate in the sanguine hopes of 
W lover. “ True to the death!" 
cpad Oswald, as he cheeifuUy 
squeezed her hand, and then with a 
vigorous arm, seized the pole of his 
uet^, and hastened towar*^ home. 

IfOiUe the youthfiil pair were thus 
conrerringiu the twihght, oldBa- 
thfinier aat beside his hearth, fidgets 
tad about the fijre, and todknot^ 
h^t,notice hi# wife, who walked 

^tli^ UP and down, lookii^ now 
ijato ^ boile; where cupper waa pre^ 
f«^w on^ the wimmw, 
coming; 
kt w«cliut staying out 
whim had 

sii^ahad :^^.BetBr,;',icaid 


riie,j|it4en^tli, 1 know you have 
somc^ing in your head which vexes 
you. Why do not you tell me what 
it is ?”* 1 am vexed enough,” an¬ 

swered he, “ There is Oswadd stay¬ 
ing out so late agaip, and 1 know 
very well what is keeping him. No¬ 
thing but »that girl Elly, though 1 
have .told him so often 1 would,not 
.suffer him to go nwo^her." ^' ^he 
4a .a pretty ^1, though,” said his 
<|Wife^ and as good as she is 
prefly. There is not such a du¬ 
tiful child in all Stiirvis, and what 
care she takes of old Goutta!” 

Ah I that is what the old woman 
is always telling you,” said Peter, 
“ just to gain your good will for her 
daughter; but she will never do for 
Oswald’s wife, not only because old 
Uli left not a shilling behind him, 
but because I have set my^art up¬ 
on quite a different scheme.” ^ But, 
Peter,” continued his wife, “ remem¬ 
ber that we are getting older every 
year, and since our daughter Verena 
has been settled in Mayenfeld, the 
life we lead up here is so solitary. 
A good, active, young daughter-in- 
law, would assist me to manage the 
house, and would help to amuse the 
time for you, in the long winter even¬ 
ings. There is not a man in all 
Stiirvis who can provide for his 
children as wdl as you can for Os- 
wrid; he wili have {denty to main¬ 
tain a wife, even if she brings him 
nothing, provided she is good and 
diligent.” , " That is . all true e- 
nough," said Peter, hut there is no 
wife fit for him in Stiirvis, and 1 
positively cannot endure the tiresome 
winter evenings in tbia^ desert amy 
longer. Though we .do live in our 
WaUerritae, free from taxes and 
from some other hardships that the 
peo^e in the valley are subject to, 
what else hi^e we to comfort us, up 
here in our bears’ caves, out of the 
reach of every thing ?—a short sum¬ 
mer of toil and labour, and then 
eight months of snow and ice, when 
we are as much cut off from\.all hit¬ 
man Ifitet'eoune,.as the 
inthe v^oedat. If . we 
snowed up early in the winftU}' not a 
Urii^ Boolii^es n^ Not a 
dpctor..ia;ll|b had if one ia Uh nor a 
piiaat to oanfcHri one, in one’a dying 
momently unleaa they ^ are tempted 
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by a heavy bribe. Even thf ’ihisch* 
Here * are better oiF thah'H^ wte, 
for they can see from their nest what 
is going on in the world below. You 
know yery well, Catherine, what an 
active life*I always led, both man 
and youth; how 1 contrived, in spite 
of the distance, to keep up acquaint- 
aQce with, the Mayenfelders,- and how 
I^^ays hateii!<^e sameness and itu- 
pidity of this mountain life. I only 
wonder that 1 did not turh out a 
complete vagabond. When .th^ 
was nothing to do in the valley, 1 
climbed up the rocks with my ^n; 
but what 1 still liked better than 
Chamois hunting, was a good active 
campaign, for then one not only got 
gold and booty, but one saw foreign 
lands and manners, and how differ¬ 
ent things are with the people in 
the open country, with their fine 
houses and-plains, to what they are 
with us, in our wretched little huts, 
squeezed up amon^t the rocks. And 
then if you could see Italy, that Pa¬ 
radise on the other side of the moun¬ 
tains, where there is a blooming 
spring all the year round ! It was 
only my love for you that ever 
brought me back to my native Alp, 
since you had never seen a better 
place, and so fancied you could not 
be happy any where else. But Os¬ 
wald shall see something of the 
world, and then he will soon foiget 
Stiirvis and Elly too. However, I 
do not want to madee -a .^dier of 
him, for ever since they brought me 
home half dead from Luciensteig, 
and since our poor Heini was Icilled 
bymyside atSt Martin's bridge, I 
must say b have lost a good deal of 
my love for fighting.’ ** Alas!” 
sighed out Catherine, my'Heini, 


* The steep declivity of the Alp on 
which ore scattered the huts of Ooscha, 
rests upon a perpendicular rock,, called 
the Guscherwand, at the foot of which 
lies the pass of .Luciensteig. The singu¬ 
lar position of this little hamlet has given 
rbe to a ^|pg repeated in the coun¬ 
try, t^1ran.sininergeycf (Rock Ea^es) 
away the ^ildten enthe 
. GulcShnnW'f tb^ inotIil<irk”'Wh)in%ey 
go from nUne^ sore 
their little ones} for Sff ^wldioidd' Ml 
down the ptedfdce; 
ten iron crampoM to' 'tim ftaet of thsfr 
chiekens. 


• m^*)ii^born l’^'i!!!l^ young as Ko wiia, 
fb tmnk.^at you should have taken 
hint on that m^cky catn- 

paigU !** Unlucky ’ft'was not,” 
answered Peter, ** few after our Ciqp- 
tain had kill^ the great Banquert, 
the Grisoners were better off than 
ever, and at Plims Wo were w^ re¬ 
warded for that day’s work. Still 
I must always grieve for Heini, and 
God knows how it went to my heart, 
to see him breathe his last weltering 
in blood; so I shall never let Os¬ 
wald go a-soldiering. But now, lis¬ 
ten to what 1 have been planning for 
him this many a day. The old mil¬ 
ler at Mayenfeld is as rich as a Jew, 
and has only one daughter. If he 
had a good, proper son-in-law, he 
could easily get the commune to se¬ 
cure to him the lease of the mill, and 
whenever he dies, Clara will get,,be¬ 
sides, all his vineyards, and pastures, 
and fields, and money in abundance. 
This is the mrl for Oswald, and this 
is the wife I mean him to have. My 
patron, the brave Knight von Moos, 
will, 1 am sure, help us in this busi¬ 
ness. ' And when once Oswald is 
snugly settled, wc will let our 
farm, and every thing belonging to 
us in Sturvis, and go down to Mayen¬ 
feld ourselves. You will be near 
your daughter Verena, and 1 shaU 
be able to enjoy myself in my old age, 
and hear a little ofwhat is going on 
in the world; so now, Catherine, 
you know what 1 have my heart 
upon.” 

Scarcely had Peter finished these 
words, when Oswald made his ap¬ 
pearance- So, you are come lit 
last,” said his father ; 1 thought 

you were going to stay all ni^bt with 
these Haiders.^’ t is true enough, 
father, and I will not attempt to 
deny it,” answered Oswald, “ that 1 
have talking to Elly, and wUh- 
in this very hour 1 have sworn that 
she diall be m^ wife. What use is 
there tn going a roundabout Way to 
werk ? You have nothing to say a- 
gaiitat her, except that she is poor, 
at^ that is> hebaiise she lost her fa¬ 
ther in the wars when she was quite 
a eh3d. aip able to work, 

wad can mimMlii heir ve^ wbll.^ 
** Yon are ne jidge at ah or what ft 
fit for yeti/' said h» ikthbr; ** bift 
ahten we an^ talking about ‘hiis a^r, 
I wil^t teh you whom I intend for 
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yoii**-CUTa, the idUer'e in 

Mayenfdd, there u the &>t 

you—" ** The girl with the carroty 
hair, and the wart Q^ her noae^" cried 
Oswald; **^no, not if'she bad 
mid hanging ahotft hbr from head to 
foot, would I have any thing to say 
to her.” Simpleton that you are I 
said Peter, “ and pray what have 
you to say against her ?" That 

she is a proud, conceited girl,” re¬ 
plied Oswald, “ and yet is not 
ashamed of romping with her fa¬ 
ther’s men, who woiud have nothing 
at all to do with her, if she did not 
smuggle them something out of the 
cellar when they are thirsty, with¬ 
out the old fellow’s knowing. 1 know 
very well what is going on in the 
mill, because 1 go down there every 
week all the summer through. ’ 
“ These are nothing but falsehoods 
from beginning to end,” said his fa- 
thnr, angrily, ** and I have never 
h«uld a word of them. The only 
reason you are set against Clara is, 
that your head is turned with that 
Elly. But whether you like it or 
not, you shall be made a rich and 
happy man of, in Mayenfeld, with 
Clara for your wife. If you only knew 
how comfortably they live there 
down below, you would be too 
thankful to me for helping you out 
of this ^stnal hole." Father,” 
said Oswald, in a serious tone, “ I 
thank you for your good will, and I 
do believe you mean it all for my 
happiness. But what you think hap¬ 
piness, would be none to me, and I 
bless God that 1 was bom in Stiir- 
vis, end am not obUged to live 
amongst the Mayenfelders. With 
all tmir fine lands and delightful 
dimate, their hearts arc full of care 
and uneasiness. Are they not al¬ 
ways in some broil or other with the 
foreigners, who bring nothing into 
the country but quarreling and con- 
ftuBon? mme take ^t with the 
French, some with the Emperor; 
some go sfb» the Beemiters for the 
sake of a little pay—leave house 
ilMr hdne,' wives and children— 
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pea0|%% The invaders would find it 
tos^lill work to scramble up here— 
they do not care to disturb us in onr 
quiet ways; and even if they should 
takeu fancy to our cheeses or our 
cows, wecmild soon beat-them down 
again with our cupels. Here, in 
Stfirvis, will 1 live and die, a free 
Walser, and never wisli to be any 
thing but a herdsman and a fafinter. 
Oh how light and Happy 1 feel when 
1 breathe the cool morning air, on 
the top of some high rock, and look 
down upon our peaceful huts in the 
pleasant green pastures 1 Here there 
18 neither war ffer party, but each is 
contented to see his neighbour enjoy 
what God bas given him. In Maycn- 
feld 1 feel as if I could never breathe 
freely, and 1 am always in a hurry 
to get out of the town as fast as 1 
can. Let me have my Elly, father; 
she is a sweet, innocent girl, and 
wishes for nothing but to live ho¬ 
nestly and content^.” 

At this Peter|grew very angry, 
and thought that his son was taunt¬ 
ing him. “ What is it you mean,” 
said he, ** by talking of war and 
party Don't you know that your 
father has been a soldier too, and 
has fought in strange countries, like 
a brave confederate.^ And do you 
think that all my goods and gear, 
which you would ran through, like 
an idle spendthrift;, wm’e got by sell¬ 
ing cheeses and chamois’ skins } But 
if you have, not the ^drit to carry 
your father's halberd, 1 can tell you, 
you shall not stay here doing no¬ 
thing ; so you may help to load and 
empty the miller of Mayeufii^*s 
sacks. As to Elly, you shall id^er 
have her, as long as 1 live: so now 
you know my mind.” " Then there 
IS nothing for me to stay for either 
in Stfirvis or Mayenfeld, and I must 
seek my fwtune in the wide world. 
You have heard it all, mother. It 
is not my own fault if 1 should 
share the same fate with Heini. 
BeeH* will give me something to 

. II ■ 

* Conrad BeeU of Da«q% ^ 
thnekidm of tbeGriaoiitph 
dnetedtlw^lM^kmsacamiMd^ in 

bean rawed to 
tbe^thfciDe; tjffoywh the exertions of the 
Grisonen am .fonfedendeii afioued. to 
them as a reward, togetbw with other 
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do,” said Oswald, with a ||[^;.of 
flame, as he rushed out of t^||w^ 
His mother began to weep, but 
ter said to her, “ Let him alone, the 
headstrong boy; I'll warrant him 
he’ll soon change his tone. What 
should he do with Beeli ? 1 should 
certainly be sorry if he were to run 
away from me just now, for tlien, 

g 'huaps, Bomeli^y else might get 
lara ; but if he had once made isure 
of her, I would not care for his go¬ 
ing out into the world a httle, and 
helping to win the Valteline.” 

The next morning no Oswahlwas 
to be seen, and Catherine was the 
first to discover that Peter's halberd 
was missing from the nail on which 
it usually hung, near the door. " Ah! 
you may believe me,” said she; “ I 
Know Oswald well. Quiet as he 
looks, when he is once determined, 
he is as hard as iron. May God 
have mercy upon me 1 Oh! if I 
should lose my last, my only boy !” 
“ It will not come to that,” said the 
father, in a somewhat soothing tone ; 
“ 1 will just try, though, if I can 
make my way tUrougli the snow 
down to Mayenfeld, and in the mean 
time, do you make yourself easy, 
Catherine; and now don't be going 
to old Goutta’s, for no good can 
come of that.” 

To he concluded iu our next. 


STANZAS wmtTTXir AT THE CLOSE OF 
A TEAIU 

And it hath gone into the grave of time— 
Tbapa&t-—the mighty sepulchre of all! 
solemn 6ound»the midnight's 
mournful chime, 

Was its deep dead-bell!—<but, within the 
hall. 

The old and young held gladsome festi¬ 
val.— 

What hath it left them, thus to cause 
such joy P— 

Gray hairs to some—and hearts less given 
to bH, '* 

And fewer steps to where their fethers lie 
Low in the (diutch-yaid cell—cold—dark 
iii|4 lAently !— 

■ WiK i . 11 M .- 

tenflMfee, ttM ValtSHne, whMi had hmg 
* been the bhoe of centsiifloit.;between the 
fanner people and tiie seveiral nders of 
Lombardy. The defeat «t Ifaeignaod, 
however, once more robbed them of (hose 
advant^ce. ' .i 


Strangt|k»e for niithi—when. round the 

A .'miess.^,, _ 

The wfid winds of the wipiter moan and 

And while thetwiUghteac|denB o^er the lca|, 
Mute every woodli^’e,evening melodyw- 
Mute* the wide landscape—save where, 
hurrying by, 

Boors the dark torrent on its headlong 
flight, 

Or, slowly sailing through the blackening 
sky, 

Hoots unto solitude, the bird of night. 
Seeking the domeless wall—the turret’s 
hooiy height 

And yet with Nature, sooth, wc need not 
grieve; * 

She does not heed the woes of humankind: 
No; far the tempests howl, the waters 
heave 

Th^ir hoary hills unto the raging wind. 
And the poor bark norcsting-placecan find: 
And friends on shore shall weep—and 
weep in v^n. 

For, to the ruthless elements consign’d. 
The seaman’s corpse is drifting through 
the main. 

Ne’er to be seen by them—nor heard of 
e’er again! 

Now o’er the skies the orbs of light arc 
spread. 

And through yon shoreless sea they 
wander on 

Where is the place of your abode, 3 'e dead ? 
To what far regions have your spirits 
gone? 

But ye are silent—silent as the stone 
That gathers moss above your bed of rest. 
And from the land of souls returneth 
none 

To tell us of the place to which we haste.: 
But time will teB us all—and time will 
till us best. 

How still—liow soft—and yet how dread 
is all 

The scene around 1—the silent earth and 
air ! 

What glorious lamps are hung in Night’s 
high ball— 

Her dome—so vast, magnificent, and feirl 
Ob 1 far an angel’s wing, to waft me there! 
How sweet, methinks, e’en for one little 
day, 

To Isnve cold, dull sphere of ctond 
and cane. 

And,'mUst die ioofflottal Iwwei* above, to 

stray 

In lahdb of 1 ^t|^love—lUiUUihted 
decay! ‘ '' ' , 

flitfely tbtts bi a language in tiiealgr— 
A vfl^ ^ nwdfefli of a w<nld to do»nb I 
out thy dejiths, loifaiawltyl 
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And. tells ttt this is not Our finAlj^ilionte.— 

As the toss'd bark* amidst ocean’s 
fOBO)* 

Hails, tlurou^ ^ l^loom, the beacon o’er 
the Wave ; 

So iVom lifie’s troubled sea, o’er which we 
roam. 

The stars, like beacon lights, beyond the 
grave. 

Shine through the deep, o’er which our 
barks we hope to save! 

Now gleams the moon on Arthur’s mighty 
crest. 

That dweller of the air—>abrupt and lone | 

Hush'd is the' city in her nighly rest; 

But hark !—there comes a sweet and 
solomn tone, 

The lingering strains, that swell’d, in ages 
gone. 

The music of the wake—oh! many an ear, 

Rais’d from the pillow gentle sleep hath 
flown. 

Lists with delight, while blend the smile 
and tear. 

As recollections rise of many a vanish’d 
year. 

It speaks of former scenes—of days gone 
by—. 

Of early friendships—of the lov’d and 
los t ■ 

And wakes such music in the heart, as 
sigh 

Ofevening wooes from harpstrings gently 
crost; ■ 

And thoughtsandfeelingscrowdr—a varied 
host. 

O’er the lone bosom from their slumbers 
deep, 

Unfelt amidst its winter’s gathering frost. 

Till the soft spell of inuuc o’er it creep. 

And thaw the Ice away, and bid the 
dreamer weep! 


pxvEniL or THJe feak> by tbe xtr* 

'fHOa OP “ WAVEELEY,” “ KENIL- 
WOETH,” &.C. 4 V OM. ES1EBCE6H : 
COKSTABLE AKD COXVASX. 182S. 


Tb write a regi^ar review of a 
** new fioyel, liy author of Wa- 
vetlej*" woj^ld* at this time of day, 
jim a grear^tise i we not* 
m^fore. at^pt it. Tile position 
m<w|fe|bwflrfui mven- 

as i^n^hfe to assttme^ 
|i^ fmn aoininandifw. 
In his works is um- 
vwjfif;; it eKtatds fnnn thejdng on 
to thein^auieit oti' 


IfM of society. Their populari¬ 
ty |||flic^ly equal among all cla^. 
The most refined and the most* illi¬ 
terate, tbe most elevated in rank 
and the' humblest in station, are a- 
greed as to their pre-eminent merit, 
and the matchless knowledp of his¬ 
tory and of character, which theyal- 
moat invariably manifest, lleimo a 
new.performance is'no sooner a»- 

S onaee^* than every thing else in 
terato^ is for a time forgotten, and 
but one wish seems to actuate the vast 
moss 4^ what has been quaintly called 
** the reading public.” The book is 
published, and in a space of time in- 
cretlibly brief, you will find that 
every body knows every thing about 
it, and has made up his or her mind 
on the subject. The critic can say 
nothing which has not been anticipa¬ 
ted, and tell nothing which is not as 
well known as that the sun rose yes¬ 
terday. His praise is not required, 
and his censure is disregarded. Ve¬ 
rily, quoad hoc, " Othello's occupa¬ 
tion’s gone!” 

We confess we are not sorry for 
this. We like the honesty and inde¬ 
pendence of those who are pleased 
“ they know not why, and care not 
wherefore,” and who award to an 
author the meed of heartfelt praise, 
without asking Aristotle's permis¬ 
sion. For our own parts, let the se¬ 
rious business of the day be once 
fairly over, and tbemipd in tune and 
trim to neceHe j^elsttrable impres¬ 
sions; let e^^ehair be approxi¬ 
mated to thci&gle:ch^,and our legs 
be duly elevation the chimney at an 
angle of forty-five degrees exactly;let 
all be quiet and still around us, , aird 
nothing to solicit our attention, for a 
moment, from the pages of this de¬ 
lightful author; then put into our 
hands a new novel by the author 
of Waverley" —“ Peveeis. of the 
Peak," for example—and if ever in 
our lives we formed a true notion of 
Puadise, we are certain it will be 
when wo. )^ve fkirly embarked on 
the, stream of the narrativi^pt10^1i 
our interest has been ob# ' 

ly^ awajkene^—when 
ore .oxpapdii^ lasrier 
wfami,%.^e^i^eU of that :Mighty 
M^chi^lKmifflandeourticn, round- 
hea^i^4 patriots and. pa- 

roe^, Viw ahnost every diversity 
of puirion and purpose, ore made to 
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pass before, in all the freshadil|ibd 
truth of actual existence,— 
short, we mingle insensibly in the 
contests of war, the intrigues of 
xourts, and the hopes of constant and 
^unalterable love, and feel ourselves 
. tmnsported, as it were, into the very 
nes and times which this author 
pe knows how to represent, as 
vrtll as how to describe: Aiad we 
hold that the man who, thut dtuay 
ted, does not subscribe to riM-' trum 
of foay’s celebrated anhorisih, is flit 
for no purpose under tnebles^ sun, 
but to drive negroes in a West In¬ 
dian plantation, or to be sent across 
the Blue Mountains, to colonize the 
banks of .the Macquarie. 

_ Peveril of the Peak” has con¬ 
vinced us, that the genius of the 
author of Wavcrley resembles the 
veins of ore in the Peruvian mines, 
which cncreasc in productiveness and 
riches the deeper they are wrought. 
In this remarkable production, he 
hp borrowed almost nothing from 
himself; and though he has aban¬ 
doned the department in which his 
excellence has long been supreme 
and uncontested, he has created and 
preserved an interest equally new 
and powerful. This interest, as usual 
with him, depends not so much on 
a dexterous perplexment and cun¬ 
ning evolution of the story, as on 
the powerful conception of the in¬ 
dividual character*, and the strong 
contrast in whi(^ they are placed; 
on the inexhaustible flert^ity and 
dramatic power of his .dialogue; 
and, above all, efu that fhculty pe¬ 
culiar to himself, of entering into 
the very spirit and essence of his¬ 
tory, and of bodying forth ^a- 
racters, manners, and modes, in 
aspects original, striking, and na¬ 
tural. Nothing escapes him, and 
every thing springs up in the fresh¬ 
ness and individuality of life under 
his hand. The iutri^cs, follies, 
gaieties, and pleasures of the courtier, 
as weU as the narrow passions aiid 
liioMd':|^ttmhit8 of the peMant, are 
equal facility' and 
eflEblJ^Mpii fulness and bro^ess 
of oultUn #hd a warmdt and 'iforoe 
of coloimnk which leave to 

be wi^ed for or sutoBid. pe- 
netradott is almon iujieiiiiiittrai: 
his fteulb of making hUvaAada^ 
■peak the i^jtguage of the» 


chars8^, unequalled and inimita- 
bte.'"Xlil'8ailors nS Smollett, and the 
squires of Fielding, fuxnish the only 
examples which 'he 'has '^ot greatly 
surpassed. Butin many points he 
is infinitely superior to both. If his 
humour l>e not so broad, nor his 
drollery so irresistible, as Smollett’s, 
it is more natural, and in better keep¬ 
ing : and though no writer has ever 
equalled Fielding in the skilful con¬ 
catenation and evolution of his fable, 
and in a species of refined, sliarp, 
sarcastic wit, his range is extreme¬ 
ly limited, and the display of this 
matchless skill, in a great measure, 
confined to one roaster-performance. 
Neither of these admirable writers 
has in any instance dared to drama¬ 
tize history,—to embody, in a light 
and airy narrative, great events, 
great actions, and great characters— 
or to attempt to transfuse into a 
connected tissue of adventures, the 
very soul and spirit of a particular 
age. It is in tl)is highest depart¬ 
ment of his art in which the Au¬ 
thor of Waverley has been uni¬ 
formly most successful, and in which 
lie has neither equal nor rival. In 
proof of this, we might refer to 
almost every novel he has publish¬ 
ed : but we would particularly point 
out “ Waverley,” “ Kenilworth,” 
“ Nigel,” and the work now under 


consideration. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, we have no doubt that, in af¬ 
ter times, these Novels and Tales” 
will be resorted to, by the Student 
of History, who, desirous to. acquire 
a deep insight into the manners and 
characters of the times to which they 
respectively refer, will abandon the 
contradictions and theories of the 
Chronicler and the Annalist, for the 
fresh, living, breathing, moving pic¬ 
tures, sketched by the pencil of this 
inimitable master. For our own 
parts, truth compels us to confess, 
that, until we read “ Kenilworth,” 
“ Nigd," and ** Pevetil," we had no 
w^-defined ideas of the splendiii 
court of the Maiden Qumu— of the 
strangu, liqn-ddae^pt, 'anomalou* 
character of King ilames—or of old 
Rowley and witty, protote, 
and inconetant iutvounh} 
ham. 

The #holef^]Me of the..,itorjr in 
^ .to,*, g^t 


‘tf'hot itto^iW, bum o* 
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tlie p;eiieron8 act ot Lady in 

receiving into her bmue, 
ting aloim^mth her only and belov¬ 
ed aon* dWaanj 4^oe> the infant 
ilaughter of Br^enorth, s 

l*resbyterianj ai^ k l^undhead. 
Considering the frenzied spirit of 
party by vrhich that unhappy age 
was afflicted, and the deadly natred 
that prevailed between the two great 
contending factions or Cavaliers and 
Roundhe^—a hatred latterly exas¬ 
perated, on the one side, by success, 
and on the other by defeat—we 
should say, that such generous and 
humane superiority to the passions of 
the time, is not, per mb, very natural, 
or very probable. But it should be 
recollectkl, that Bridgenorth,—only 
half a rogue and half a fanatic,— 
had, during the ascendancy of his 
faction, and when his loyal neighbour 
was in some degree in his power, act¬ 
ed with unexpected moderation and 
forbearance: and, making this as¬ 
sumption, it cannot, we think, be 
denied, that tlie superstructure is 
reared with exquisite and inimitable 
skill. There is almost no incident 
in the whole narrative, or drama ra¬ 
ther, which docs not either directly 
or collaterally arise from this circum¬ 
stance ; and no passion or change of 
fortune, which it does not more or 
less influence. Hence we have ex¬ 
emplified a unity and coherence of 
action, not always to be met with in 
Writings of this author; and the in¬ 
terest originally excited in the for¬ 
tunes of the lovely orphan, Alice 
Bridgenorth—so strangely situated 
in respect to her fanatical father, and 
her adopted mother and benefactor— 
never for an instant flags; nor is the 
luader so far carried away by the 
multitude of characters and events 
that pass before him, by the splen- 
diour of the dialogue, the brilliancy 
of the wit and eloquence, or the 
IiowertVil delineation which escapes 
^tnost unconsciously from the ma- 
of the author, aa to lose 
wi^ftr bding upon 
^ :|w|ose ^ leele, aldumi^ at 

Ibe nkonieut he et^Knoli tall Iiow> that 
|b«!||aewment nuuet finally i^nd. 

thie ndocrosopido eye >oi 
rideiup may detect slight 
hleteiUiqf ih, <i|nhe of the 


too little of others, and a 
[dan, introduced merely to show 
themselvra, tell us their names and 
business,'and then walk off: but we 
speak of the general effect produced 
by the coherence and keeping of the 
whole: and, in this view, our opi¬ 
nion has been deliberately formejiL 
and ia confidently pronounced, 

The character of Bridgenorth % 
in. VwiSJudginent, a complete 
admjralm original; exhibiting ^ 
struggles between knavery and prin¬ 
ciple, sense and fanaticism, right 
feeling, and the preposterous hal¬ 
lucinations of the visionary and en¬ 
thusiast, which sometimes overset 
the balance of even the firmest and 
strongest minds, and transform into 
rebels and traitors men, who, in hap¬ 
pier circumstances, and under more 
benign influences, might have proved 
the ornaments of society, and the 
benefactors of their species. Never 
were the strange alliance between 
hypocrisy and fanaticism, the world- 
ly-mindmness of those who pretend¬ 
ed, and perhaps believed, that they 
had renounced the world, and the 
rascality, and proneness to rebellion, 
of the Fifth Monarchy-men, repre¬ 
sented in such just and strilung 
colours; or the gradual, but certain 
and inevitable progress of a mind in 
which die seeos fanatidsm have 
once been sown, more fordUy and 
faithfully devdoped than in the cha¬ 
racter of Bridgesnurth. Yet he has 
muiy redeeming points about him. 
His gratitude to Lady Peveril, for 
the maternal tenderness with which 
she had educated his daughter, apems 
never, to have been smouered in his 
bosom; though it must be confessed, 
that he takes rather rough and extra¬ 
ordinary methods to show it. He is 
as warimy attached to Julian Peveril 
aa it was in his nature to feel for al¬ 
most any humw being, and would 
wifiingly consent to his marrying 
Alices; jruyided he would embark in 
the desperate adheuKs of the discom¬ 
fited Iwwidheads; andt^ai m ^fae is 
guilty :'of jihe , ^jncieffl|||i||; |)iBmp ia of 
playinjg.m spy on of 

«ia datin'. It is 
by 0^ ffludma of deep, MibjnesBed, 
b^t ^thavol^tarily 

ay a ps ft pmllMro, whqi habursts upon 
,tlle,.s8aret fsjtervieir loma. 
Slid withdraws Julian, tp leotorehim 
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upon the occasion. I'lic desperate 
schemes in which he at last etiiAaErks 
with desperate men, are the natural 
consummation of the mental ^sease 
which had been long growing and 
;^trengthening within him. 

In fine dbntrast with this compo- 
\ sne character is that of his brothcr- 
\*«law, Edward Christian,—the lago 
o^he piece, the very incarnation, as 
il were, of the principle of evil, 
ikM true to nothing but hie own 
ihierest, and his thirst for 'ven< 
geance on the Countess of Derby, 
for the execution ' of his broker ; 
which, compared with the other 
principles by which his conduct was 
regulated, assumes almost the ap¬ 
pearance of a virtue. The villany of 
Christian is of a deep and command¬ 
ing character. In wit and profligacy, 
he is almost equal to Buclcingham; 
in penetration, sagacity, and steadi¬ 
ness of purpose, greatly his superior. 
He i.s capable of the darkest and 
basest atrocities, and seems, in order 
to realize his designs, to want no¬ 
thing but congenial instruments. He 
is a person whom Machiavelli would 
have pronounced fit to govern an 
empire: his ambition is boundless, 
and he is as little scrupulous about 
the means he employs, as he eager¬ 
ly pursues the end he desires to at¬ 
tain. The only, the innocent, the 
heroic daughter of his brother, he 
would prostitute to the jaded lust of 
an amorous and pvofli^te monarch; 
and is only prevented from realizing 
his diabolical purpe^e, by' the fickle¬ 
ness and inconstancy of Bucking¬ 
ham. If he ever losei sight of his 
oMect, it, is when swayed by his 
thmt for revenge. He has the dex¬ 
terity to impose a creature—nay, as 
it turns out, a daughter of his own- 
on his mortal enemy, the Counted of 
Derby; and is, consequently, aWare 
of all her movements and plans, as 
well as bf those of lier party. Tnth^t 
most atrocious of all vilmnies, the Po- 
pish Plot, be is a piime, secret 

mover, and lays nis infernil schemes 
4 »n 8 ^mate ikiQ, as, by 
; terrible and disgniee- 
almost to fuseotnplish 
•the <llpiilion of his In 

fine, and to flinish the'^|ilmire, after 
long practiring the i^iUt df dt^tibn 
against the fhetibn llic 
faeadfr-^many td’ wlioih bbl^S him 
voi.»in. ■ ' 



to be a saint of the first order—ha 
insensibly becomes infected with the 
principles which he had only counter¬ 
feited, to serve his ambitious pur¬ 
poses,—and at last etnbarks with 
Bridgenorth in the dark and despe¬ 
rate counsels of a conclave of fanatics, 
ready for the perpetration of any act 
of atrocity and bloodshed. In the 
wide compass of fictitious comjwsi- 
tion, we know nothing that surpasses 
the powerful and masterly conception 
of this character. 

But it is in the representation 
of Buckingham that the powers of 
the author appear in their fullest 
power and extent. Inimitable Buck¬ 
ingham !—how shall we speak of 
thee,—thou changeling of every hue 
—thou grotesque compound of wis¬ 
dom and folly, wit and wicked¬ 
ness,—thou creature of gaiety, sun¬ 
shine, pleasure, and profligacy,— 
thou ornament and disgrace of a 
brilliant and licentious court,—thou 
spoiled minion of favour and fortune, 
—thou riddle of thy species, hitherto 
unresolved,—thou “ every thing by 
starts and nothing long!” Surely the 
sombre pencil of Rembrandt, and a 
feather from the butterfly's wing, have 
been alternately employed in giving 
life, truth, and keeping to this glo¬ 
rious and perfect delineation. Hence¬ 
forth we snail believe as flmly in the 
omnipotence of language as in the 
omnipotence of Parliament. Words, 
we thought, were inadequate to the 
task of conveying even the remotest 
idea of this microcosm of marvels, 
incongruities, and contradictions; 
and painting could have only fixed 
one evanescent type of that infinite 
variety of passions, projects, wbira- 
sies, vagaries, and follies, by the 
which the mind of this singular 
being was occupied in rapid and 
ceaseless succession. Hence, where 
we expected t^ greatest and most 
prominent failure* ■We encountered 
the most complete and perfect suc¬ 
cess. il^eept, perhaps, Ine character 
of King James in the “ Fortunes of 
Nkel/^ flie Ei^sh langi^ has 
nownk fo put in competition with 
that bfBwttQghtm. 

tlifOttped wltlli the favonrite, we 
hivb, o#‘b0fowe/^e 
nepa bf IdA and too-indn%mt 
master, touched’ off, perlii|B»s, >mth 
toa%ieiidTy i lafiji bdt stirpelM^ 
' ' TI 
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^ng aoiao of the Uneaments and spirit 
ofhisrace. We trill not mar the plea¬ 
sure OUT readers mustderivefroni this 
admirable delineation^ by mingling in 
(Hur cursory notice gny of the acidu¬ 
lating virus of political controversy: 
but we do wish that the cliaracter of 
Old Rowley had been painted a little 
more in the shade^ were it only for 
the indelible disgrace he entailed on 
his memory by his ingratitude to 
those brave and loyal men who 
bled and suffered so freely in bis 
cause, and the inexpiable ignominy 
of receiving a pension from France. 
A moralist would lay at his door 
charges of a still deeper dye, and 
point him out as the great cor¬ 
rupter of the morals, as W'ell as sa- 
erificcr of the independence of his 
country, and as the main author of 
the subsequent misfortunes of his 
House. Waiving these subjects, 
however, no reader can perceive, 
without feeling a sense of burning 
shame, the difficulty with which he 
is brought to interest himself in be¬ 
half of his brave and gallant friends, 
when in danger of becoming the vic¬ 
tims of the Popish Plot, hatched and 
brought forward to serve as an agent 
for exterminating the firm and loyal 
supporters of his throne. We al¬ 
lude, particularly, to the pusilla¬ 
nimous manner in which he con¬ 
ducted himself in the trial of that 
brave, old Cavalier, Sir Geoffrey 
Peveril, who, after all, owed his 
safety more to his enemy Bridge- 
north’s refusing to give evidence 
against him, than to the King's 
underhand tampering with that ju¬ 
dicial ruffian, or madman, Scroggs. 
This, we believe, is a faithful picture 
of his character and policy, if his 
conduct merit such an epimet; but 
we wish our author had marked it 
with the expressions which he must 
feel it fio richly merits, lliis base 
truckling, trimming, time-serving 
ipiiit, excites the keener indigna- 
xton/ when we reflect on the tffiarac- 
|Hr ^ 4te t^ralroua and heroic ve- 
whol^ exposed hiip- 
tislf in ^e hnmt of the battle, both in 

E the King and bis father; 

^es of the Com-> 
whep so many had^e 
t(R>ngesr haa re- 
oinoveable in his %alty 
n irhiehhkaiM>i«nt castle 


was built; and,, w’ho, after his duty 
to his Gind, had not a thought upon 
earth but to support his King to the 
last ga^, 'and to curse, as in duty 
bound, the crop-eared scoundrels of 
Roundheads. Wc love anjJ reverence • 
the im{>etuous and high-spirited ol^ 
man,—the beau-ideal of the genuine 
Cavalier. ^ 

We regret that the author has nOt 
gpven ns more of the court, and of 
the pimoiinent characters of the time ; 
far . example, of “ Erin’s high Or¬ 
mond," and the accomplished, phi¬ 
losophic, and intriguing Shaftesbury. 
The fonner appears but seldom ou 
the scene, and is rather a spectator 
than an actor: of the latter wo al¬ 
most see nothing, although it is no- 
loriousthat he was deeply implicated 
in the unutterable villanies of the 
Popish Plot. It would have given 
another charm to this admirable tale 
had these two eminent men been 
somehow interwoven in its texture, 
and contributed, by the fine contrast 
which their opposite characters must 
have furnished, to accelerate or re¬ 
tard the denouement. It is right, 
however, to state, that as far as Or¬ 
mond does act, or rather advise, it 
is in perfect harmony with that inex¬ 
pugnable integrity, chivalrous lio- 
uour, and lofty spirit, to which his¬ 
tory has already rendered justice. 

Wc rejoice, noweyer, to find, that 
the author has employed his great 
powers in unmasking we machiiuTy 
of the Popish Plht, an^ in ex]>osing 
the dreadful penuries of a set of the 
most diabolidu villains who ever 
sold blood for gold, or trafficked in 
public frenzy and delusion; and 
another brand of immortal infatny 
has been fixed on the names of Oates 
andofBedloe. The picture of the re¬ 
verend ruffian is perfect, and is every 
way worthy of the cause of which he 
was the ostensible mouth-piece, and 
ever-willing witness. It is a melan¬ 
choly fact, and serves to illustrate 
the chameter of those fearful times, 
that the ggeat, virtuous, and mtr^tie 
LordKtuse}, was a ataui Ma t M^e r 
in the reality of the ploOl^^^he 
statements tn Oates andlpp^l' 

Of the. feniales hrougnt! u^n the 
are igot, very,competent to 
sp^lc \ Wpntan is a nddle whidi it 
mflht pnaale CEdipns himself to re- 
■olve< They are, however, painted 
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in the true spirit of geliantrr, and, 
we think—though we wodlu not be 
positive in the matter—happily dis¬ 
criminated. Alice Bridgenorth is 
really a lovely little puritan ; and 
^Lady Peveril is all that is kind- 
lliearted, motherly, and generoini> 
with a slight spice of the dignity and 
^j)ridc so proper and becoming in a 
titled dame. Hut the mott extrava¬ 
gant, and perhaps the most original 
of these creations, is in the little faiiy 
clf Fenella, or 2!arah, of whom,.with 
all reverence be it spoken, we rwlly 
know not what to think or what to 
make ; and, what is worse, we half 
suspect the author has felt a little in 
the same way. She first appears as 
a dumb'girl, in the service of the 
Countess of Derby, and we are told 
that that French Simeramis had 
bought her of a Dutch mountebank, 
who had trained her up as a rope- 
dancer. She soon, however, turns 
out to be a spy of Ned Christian’s, 
and, like Cadwallader Crabtrw?, in 
Peregrine Pickle, feigns herself deaf 
as well as dumb, that she might dis¬ 
arm suspicion, and get possession of 
her lady’s secrets. Next, we find 
that she had been thrown in the way 
ol' the Countess, by Christian, who 
had tutored her into her ette, and 
secured her fidelity by interesting 
her revenge,—^he having persuaded 
her that she was the daughter of his 
brother, wheM the Countess, her 
mistress, had put t0 death for the 
high crime of treason against her 
Manx JNIajesty. Atid last of all, if 
we may believe the 'reracious Neil 
himself, she is none other than his 
o#n daughter. In all this, there is 
certainly a sufficient degree of per- 
plexinent, which is only encreased by 
the little treacherous imp falling in 
love with Julian Peveril, during his 
residence in Man, with his relations 
the Countess of Derby and her son. 
It cannot, at the same time, be de¬ 
nied, that she is instrumental in 
.enucleating the plot; that, admitting 
her . such as the author has ima- 
can surpass the skill 
ano Himi l^th whitdi she seconds 
^ the wiPIlet of heif 'Uroithy untde- 
' father ; that, excqpdng sp.ftr as her 
love for Jul»n Peveidl "^it|t»||bses 
she is a very; unsc^npulpuisi age^ in 
the furtherance of me designs with 
which.shif had been entrust; atid 


that, after she disappears firem Uie , 
service of the Countess of Derby, and 
resumes the use of speech, she em¬ 
ploys that faculty in bu<^ a manner 
as at once to astonish and delight. 
The keen encounter of wit, raillery, 
and repartee, between her and Buck* 
inghain,—^when the latter discovers 
her in his Harem in place of Alice 
Bridgenorth, whose escape- Chris¬ 
tian had contrived, after he found 
that Buckingham meant to retain 
for himself the morceau which had 
been designed for his master,—is 
one of the parts of this work which 
will be read with most general ad¬ 
miration. Her final escape by the 
window is also perfectly in character. 
As to the (/ountess of Derby, again, 
she is a perfect she-devil, and queens 
it away at such a rate, in her pigmy 
island, that it is not easy to endure 
her with patience. Her wrongs were, 
no doubt, great, and the iniquitous 
execution of her brave and gallant 
husband, at I»olton-le-Moor, will na¬ 
turally lead us to excuse much, and 
bear with more ; but we have no no¬ 
tion of a female ordering a poor devil 
to dangle in a rope’s end, merely 
upon the ground of constructive trea¬ 
son against her own authority. Be¬ 
sides, as Talleyrand or Fouehc—we 
don't remember whicli—used to say, 
upon some similar occasions, “it was 
worse than a crime, it was a fault 
and, considering that she was a pa¬ 
pist, and consequently exposeil to the 
ever-watchful hatred and malice of a 
powerful faction, mus't have been 
prompted by a feeling of vengeance, 
strong enough to set every suggestion 
of prudence at defiance. This, how¬ 
ever, is best explained and defended 
by referring to the times when she 
lived, and the wrongs she had suffer¬ 
ed ; and was perhaps meant to verify 
the well-known maxim, that insig- 
niffcant and precarious power is ever 
prbne to suspicion and cruelty. 

"Where there is so much general 
excdllence, it would be difficult, and 
perhaps sotpewhat dangerous, to par- 
tieularise; but it has appeared to us, 
thiit in every scene where Buckit^- 
hatn appears,-—whether in his revds, 
-^n' his tltt^-tltes with Christiftn, 
'«^in his confidential chit-chat %ith 
JemiUgham, thevninister pl«- 
su«s,—at Couitt,- 7 or on 
eaklons,-^th« spOw'ers of' this* 
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, vrriter i^ow pecuH 9 ]rly transcendent. 
The conclave of fanatics at Bridge- 
north’s, on the night when the attack 
is made by.I^ince Outram, at the head 
of the Mmersi apd under the conduct 
of JuUan Peveril, is most felicitous¬ 
ly and graphically described. The 
aatne observation applies to the trial of 
the Pevcrils, father and son, on the 
charge of being concerned in the Po¬ 
pish Plot,—were it not for the pre¬ 
sence of tliat odious baboon of a 
dwarf, Sir Geoffrey Hudson, whom 
we consider as a mere excrescence on 
the surface of the story, and whose 
pranks and antics throw a ludicrous 
air on what, in our opinion, is a very 
improper subject for such an accom- 
]>Bniment—a father and son on trial 
for life, upon one of the most dan¬ 
gerous and fatal accusations which 
i-ould at that time have been prefer¬ 
red against them. The subsequent 
incident of the bass-viol is also vio¬ 
lent and improbable, as is the charge 
of high treason against Buckingham, 
which follows the deliverance ^ the 
mannikin from the womb of the in¬ 
strument; but it is more than re¬ 
deemed by the examination of Buck¬ 
ingham, in presence of his enemy, 
Ormond and others, and by the ini¬ 
mitable display of character, both 
on the part of the king and his fa¬ 
vourite, which tliat remarkable occa¬ 
sion elicits. 

As Scotchmen, we cannot suppress 
s regret that Peveril of the Peak” 
contains no specintens of that nation¬ 
al painting, in which the “ Author 
of WaverW’ is without a competitor 
or rival. But we must confess, that 
it would have been out of place; and 
we are more than indemnified by dis¬ 
covering, that there is no shade, or 
diversity of human character, how¬ 
ever modified by time and eireum- 
stance, which he cannot represent 
with power, fidelity, and effect, 
Taken as a whede, we are much mis¬ 
taken if “ Pevwil” he not considered 
mual to some df his happiest efforts. 
P^m Ae time, the h&torical person- 
agi^ hitroducddj <tnd the raaifi ifici-' 
deiMia ef the it wasiwpt^hle 
that the autlKHr should bpiraw fi*om 
^ ih^|hi^,, 0 Qe of the 1^4 

aad piwilieal merits of the novel 
ih? freshpese mad oiii 
^Ni|pl 7 'l|pch ^vade it. FeneBa 
'^ tmifpthwh«werea^n, and has 


nothingjjp common with Annot Lyle, 
or Cammne Seton. T'hc same ob - 
servatien, we conceive, applies to 
Bridgenorth, Christian, Buckingham, 
and others; and though the hero, 
Julian Peveril, is somewhat tame and - 
^beble, compared with other figures on 
the canvass, we think the author has 
succeeded in rendering him more dej> 
cided, and consequently more inter¬ 
esting than the majority of the previ¬ 
ous personages whom be has thought 
fit to elevate to the same rank. Young 
Derby jn-omises to De a chip of the 
old block, notwithstanding his af¬ 
fected smartness, flippancy, and non¬ 
chalance: we regret we have not 
more of him: we should not have 
been sorry to find him taking some 
strong measures to revenge his fa¬ 
ther’s murder. Lance Outram is a 
noble fellow in his way. He coaxes 
the Miners to his purpose, with ad¬ 
mirable, though rustic skill and tact; 
and his fidelity to his master is above 
all praise. In short, wc consider 
“ Peveril of the Peak” a perform¬ 
ance every .way worthy to be classed 
with the best and happiest efforts of 
the ‘‘ Author of ^Yavcrley." /3- 


BAN BUrrE’s riLOnlMAOE. 

Ciint0 /. 

Before a poet can proceed to measure 
Tlic lines of his premeditated theme, 

’Tis requisite to ask the Muses’ pleasure. 
Whether they will, inspire his fancied 
dream ? 

Whether their ladyships are quite at leisure 
'I’ll sport upon the hill, or in the stream ? 
That' he may canter briskly through hia 
columns, 

And give the world some cantos—or some 
volumes. 

That was the fashion formerly;—but now 
Most poets dash into tlie thing at once; 
Andi, after knocking some lime on their 
brow, 

As if to wake the Muse within their sconce. 
They spin their Unes as old dames spin 
their tow, 

And with like bumming sound pursue 
their nonce. 

You'U see another lUtenessif yc^ 

A dame may beawheh—at 

As formyseUL.! think I am d'^t; 
Though that may not be every one’s 

>Yet,c«Fiain]y,iiQ ^nw of song, PUshew it. 
While riding o’er mins ample theme’s do. 
minkm. . , 
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S;)mc men there are, indeed, wIiq' never 
know it t'.'Ti ' 

(I mean the vis pdctica) save in yoii 
Untangible, ideal, shapeless thing, 
iligbt Fancy—but w'ithuut it 1 can aing. 

% 

Ty Muse wSs born within a crowded city, 
nd nct'er knew a streamlet or a grove:' 
\You’ 11 doubtless think' that circumstance 
a pity. 

As she knows naught of thejiherds, biriif 
—or love; 

No matter; she hath been accounted witty; 
For a town education must remove . 
Those awkward airs and struts Jj|»«<)rhich 
they’re liable 

By nature, making them more pert and 
pliable. 

Nurs’d in a weekly newspaper was she, 
And in a magazine provincial cradled; 

In both of which she squall’d in treble 
key. 

As children generally do when swaddled: 
In course of time she left the parent knee, 
And, by diploma, got her courser saddled, 
Ou which she rides an hour or so per day, 
Making her observations by the way. 

I say thus much by way of making known 
My Muse’s high pretensions to the art; 

I would be mute if such gifts were mine 
own. 

Being a little modest^—(jest apart)— 

But now our pilgrim hero must be shewn. 
For he is waiting anxiously to start :— 
I’il sketch his picture ere 1 loose his tether, 
And then we’ll walk on sociably together. 

There was a man.ofmeiklelove and pride. 
The son of many wcestors was he, 

Who in a lonely hovel did abide. 
Somewhere between the riv^s Don and 
Dee; 

Waiting the rise of fortojUie’i) lazy tide 
Which seem'd to settle at a low degree 
I said there teas —I should have said if, 
rather, 

But teas brings me to speak about his 
father. 

He (that’s the father) was a curious wight. 
Having some shrewdness, and a deal of 
taste ; 

(By taste 1 mean that laudable <leli£^t— 
'That zest of nature—^not of pies or paste;) 
He was indeed a man whose genina might 
An easier way of living weU hovegraoed:— 
But he? in Aberdeen, ao 

*Tia Ihorthorn Hlgblaiidnian’f 

He was a weaver to his trade, 

The shuttle to some purpose; auddl^iook 
(For rode peojEde eal!| squint.. 

Both on his web and on a favourite book ! 


Which, by ingenious artifu'e, he tied. 

With Whip'.curd, so it dangled ftbm a 
hook.— 

1 may observe, although it matters little, 

He lived ’twixt OW and New Town, 
call’d the Spittat. 

He talk’d broad Scotch, and understood 
some Erse, 

And was esteem'd a famous jjuliticion; 

I’m told his mera’ry had a store of verse, 
And plenty of prosaic erudition : 

*Tis likewise said, he could with case re* 
hearse 

A king’s speech, where he shew’d the 
rhetorician: 

These, with some qualities I can’t be tell* 
ing of. 

For a poor weaver in the North were well 
enough. 

His wife had knitted stockings of all hues. 
Which is, or was, the trade of that good 
town; 

But 1 susjxsct there are not many “ blues” 
Under the fringes of the northern gown. 
This worthy matron for herself did use. 

In general, a pair 'twixt grey and brown; 
And yet she ne'er indulged the dull 
browu>study. 

But was, as neighbours said, ” a merry 
body.” 

Their son, our hero, was a hojicful lad, 
liis name was Dufl’u—Dan Dude I mean 
to style him; 

Dan Sol and Dan Apollo wc have had 
In many tales and stories, written u hilom : 
Dan Dud'e, I say, would listen to his dad. 
While with his wise tmrangues he did be* 
guile him 

Into a love of reading, like himself. 
Leaving all other work upon the shelf. 

And he did pore on many a poet’s |)age. 

So many, that I do not care to name; 
Suffice it, that they were of every age. 
And, in their day, the every pets of fame. 
But men and things both cciise to be the 
rage” 

When other men and things our praises 
claim; 

And e'en the great poetic immortality 
Is found to be of somewhat brittle quality. 

At sixteen years our hero fell in k>vo— 

A proper age for such a silly jwssion; 

Yet, ’tiathe first thing that beginata move 
The voUUifhl pen to scrihUe rhyming., 
tnsb Oh; 

And then the patient’s fhn^ ’gins to rove 
Through faby'Iand, because it is the fit. 
shion; 

So dhl Dan Dnfife, and 
dalles, 

Love’s softest, sweetest, vhartait, purest 
numbers. 
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Forth firoia th« dty would he wend at Dmi till Sol tate In hii weet pavl- 
Dlorn, 

And, where the new canal is now, would Surrouiided by his clouds, like flattering 
stray, beaux, 

Mushtg in all the bliss of pain, forlorn, Dress’d in their coats of yellow and ver- 
Though meeting many people by the way: milion. 

By hope refresh’d_by jealous horrors And such fine hues as every body knovy, 

tom. Until the moon, well seated on her pillow. 

Like many another gamester in that play, Above the sMning German Ocean rose:—,' 
(For 1 could prove that Cupid’s foolish Dan having fed all day on Iotc’s soft motfil^ 
votary Came home at even to taste mure solid 

Is but a sixteenth holder in the Lottery.) food. 


Well—he would come to view a pretty 
scene, 

Where Don’s pure waves through Grand- 
holm's fields meander. 

And where the citizens of Aberdeen 

Oft,.on a Sunday evening, love to w'andcr. 

’Tis* beautiful! and, in the morning’s 
sheen. 

Whoe’er admires it not—is but a gander. 

It charm’d Dan DulTe each time he look’d 
Ufxm it, 

For ’twas the subject of his second sonnet. 

Oh what a lovely prospect glads your eye 

Where tlie sweet vale haugs like a Wilton 
carpet, 

When swung between the corner posts to 
dry, 

While gentle, undulating breezes warp it! 

You see the Don, mean time, so smooth 
and sly, 

Gliding l)eneatb, save where there is a 
bar put— 

I mean a dam fur sUreams to drive ma¬ 
chinery. 

Which give an air of business to the 
scenery. 

For there arc mills fur thread, and mills 
for paper, 

And iron foundries, making uncouth noise, 

And mills that manufacture for the draper 

Wearing appcarcl, and somew'earlng toys; 

Ah me ! they semi abroad a stinking va¬ 
pour 

Of steam, and smoke, and sulphur, that 
destroys 

The silent sweetness of a dole so gentle. 

And cdlls one’s musings off the senti- 
' mental. 

But still Ban Duilb would wander reck- 
le(w on, 

Nnsir in the vide, and now upon the ridge, 
il^ntihbe come io where the hanipet'd Don 
<'a bi^dge; 

by O^op Klphinstone, 
tine^BtshopB here i^d privilege $ 
not meen this our chwdi'to dish 

h|^|« was no/ hnili'' the 


Long did he wander round tliis daily range, 
A walking harp, surcharged with love and 
rhymes, 

Until there came about a sorry change. 
Yet not uncommon in these sinful times: 
Let not thereader cry aloud, “ O strange!” 
Where there are mortals, still there will 
be crimes. 

The lady of his love (a cobler's daughter) 
Forsook him for a beau of the first water ! 

And then his father died—and then his 
mother! 

Waves fuUow w'avos, and tears must course 
down tears. 

And, in our griefs, another and another 
Fall on, and push us down the gulf of 
years. 

Without a sister—and without a brother, 
Ilis friends went from him on his parent’s 
biers,— 

Save an old aunt, whose tale goes thus (to 
shorten it—) 

She liv’d—^fell sick—and died within a 
fortnight t 

She (lied—bpA ^en ahe left more earth 
behind 

Than the old sextop’s spade could heap 
upon her: 

And either she or fortune bad been kind— 
Dan got the land, whichever was the do¬ 
nor s 

Yea, he was laird; and, though he seem’d 
design'd 

For a more immaterial sort of honour, 
Yet terra firma’s fully as delightful , 

As Fairy-land of flower, and fruit, atid 
spritcfull. 

✓ 

But small, and poor, and barren was the 

SlJCt, 

Denying every plant save Whins and bea- 

And seldom useful for thUji^Bijlilht, 
Sdve in the fattening Cf CntiHHtwether, 
Or when the sportsman chow to take ,a 
■' dwC' 

Al'f^sd'othlack-coUt, and such kind 
, of feather ; 

Boxes' soihe thhif acres of plantation, 
And as much in a state of cultintion. 
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The nianeiui) ffoi an aucient-luu|,pigruint 
A lone, unshapely, muss-clod, 'j^tteriug 
tower; 

And, certes, ne’er romantic artist drew one 
Half so ex])ressive of time’s awful power. 
,yhe lady ne’er could think upon a new one, 
“■"HThough many a hint she got from wind 
V. \ and shower, 

ytnd though the garret seem’d inclin’d to 
pitch in 

Some sudden visit to the inviting kitchen. 


No wish had he to hunt the fox'or hare, 

He thought, with me, that there was 
something nide in’t; 

But, when he got his lands, another care 

His mind pursued, more rational and 
prudent: 

In short (though you may laugh) he did 
repair 

Back to his native town—became a stu¬ 
dent— 

And fagg’d as hard as if he meant to pur¬ 
chase 

The pulpit of the richest of our churches. 


He studied at the King’s, or Alton, CuUege, 

To which, for certain reasons, he was 
partial; 

Not that it whets, with better hone, the 
dull ago 

Of nature’s witty weapon than the Ma- 
rischal: 

In both, the file-like discipline of know¬ 
ledge. 

To fine poetic feelings must be harshall: 

However, as I took degrees in neither, 

1 shall not venture to enlarge on cither. 

Soon was his mind imbued with classic 
learning, 

And soon he scaottM the pige of Greek 
and Latin, 

For which his bowels ay'b^fan a yearning 

Whene’er the cock proclaim’d the winter 
matin. 

Think well of this, Collegians! whose 
discerning 

Is bounded to the skill of silk and satin.— 

I’ve known, in En’bro*, students leave a 
lecture, 

Wise as the daws that build in th* archi¬ 
tecture. 


Moreover, he’d tome inkling of astredog}', 
And used, at times, a powerful logic ham¬ 
mer ; 

He read the arguments u]x>n theology. 
And echoed each polemic’s noisy clamour; 
He could repeat the table of chronology, 
Without one hesitation, stop, or stammer: 
In short, bis know'cdge was a mental olio. 
Whose very index w’ould fill up u folio. 

But oft his wits would go to gather wool; 
Sometimes his wisdom was obscure and 
hazy ; 

Tlie first would make him blunder like a 
fool, 

The second made most people think him 
crazy; 

Too busy now to let bis dinner cod. 

And then to eat it, while ’twas warm, too 
lazy— 

Mistaking for a musliroom some large 
fungus. 

And calling good tobacco—mere mundun ■ 
gus! 

All tills can be accounted for by calling 
The mind a sheet of paper (say good iwt,) 
Whereon th* unguarded pen has long been 
scrawling 

Sideways and crossways, till ’tis all one 
blot. 

Perhaps upon the sheet wit has been fall¬ 
ing; 

But, is it legible ? I say ’tis not— 

There is no use your studious pen to 
brandish— 

To soil the leaves, you should upset the 
standish. 

With all this mass of heterogeneous matter, 
Dan Duffe return’d unto his home in 
quiet: 

Although much wiser, yet by no means 
fatter 

Than when he fed upon his quondam diet; 
For love and study keep a meagre platter, 
And give small room for knife and fork 
to riot: 

But, having brows’d so long on learning’s 
trees 

He needs must chew the cud a while at 
ease. 


In mathematics he fell very deep. 

And could liave written lemma well, or 
scholium ; 


He had, besides, a philosophiq hrap 
Of instru||^t8, as compass—quaid^t— 

would turn out spriitg 

. or n^, 

Without applying to that knnoal yidume 
Hight Almanack, ff/td somelainm Fai^i 
Watch, 

In which tho times hefort they corns w* 
aatcli. , 


His mortal food, indeed, was plain and 
simple; 

For breakfast—porridge f rarely tea or 
cofiPee: 

His barley«brotb had never made him 
limp 31, f. 

So tint ha bad to give the doctor no fee*.'. 

His liquor never g|ve his face a pimple, ii 

That l»31iBnt gem which is the beer’s 
trophy t 

And gout and ptairisy are seldom out on 

The lame dish with a snag of i||hland 
mutton. 
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Time now had |ilo«igh’d some furrows 
o’er hie forehead, 

And from his cheeks had stol'n the youth* 
ftd roses; 

Tet^there was nothing in his aspect horrid. 

As maybe some younglady now supposes. 

The promontory of his face not torrid. 

Like those who smear with claret their 
red noses. 

Gaunt, thoughathletic—muscular, though 
meagre, 

With sharp, grey'eyes—expressive, quick, 
and eager. 


Full forty years he kept beneath hi^ tiles, 

His study being as a cell or prison is, 

And seldom walking farther than two 
miles, 

80 much was he immured in musty busi* 
nc>sa. 

At length, one nig^t, seduced by Luna’s 
smiles, 

His brain was seiz’d with some romantic 
dizziness; 

And he resolv’d to quit his hermit desk. 

And wander forth to view the picturesque! 

There’s no accounting for the whims of 
people. 

Especially at sixty j when the mind. 

Though creeking like the vane upon a 
steeple. 

Turns with the various shiftings of the 
wind. 

Dan Duffb, upon the thought of this, did 
sleep ill. 

Until he had resolv’d what he dengn’d; 

To visit town and city—plain and moun. 
tain— 

Church, palace, ruin, cataract, and fountain. 


For this, he drese’d himself from top to toe, 
More qmice and sprig than any ftar or 
near; 

Hto shirt—a little whiter then the snow. 
With a fine ruff that reach’d from ear to 
ear; 

His hat had been a new one long ago; 

Its shape and colour making it appear 
Of such a fhshion as we now make sport on, 
But frmous in the days of Regent Morton. 


^ jerken was of velvet, richly garnished 
With very fine anbroidcry of gold; 

, Grand ip its day, though now a litdc ttr- 

n^tW; 

it really was a little old; 
vast had buttons finely var- 

^ed 

old aijiit (if we believe wlikt’s 
; fiil'IheiB# w^ niedy trimm’d 
from h£| wriirtiband to 

hiictVN. 



Ilisptb K^necessary part of dress 

Was, p||Ph~.blue plush, of rather largo 
dlmnsion; 

I do not name the thing, but you may 
guess 

To what sinall>clothes I beg your kind -- 
attention. * / 

Names oro odd things, and 'tis a great / 
distrcM / 

When thin^AMte namqs so under rcpcp/''" 
beneion. 

That you must bint, and shift, and can’t 
get onward, 

When you might tell your meaning all in 
yon word. . 


No pilgrim’sstaffhad he to trudge withal; 

A large umbrella did supply its place! 

His sandal Bhoon,from Crispin's little stall. 

Were such as peasant lads their moun> 
tains trace ; 

Me had no scallop:- we scarce can call 

Dan Duflb a pilgrim, vith a decent grace; 

Yet these are trifling things that scarcely 
signify; 

For dress should neither humble one nor 
dignify. 


It was upon a gentle morn of June 
When he did wend his lonely pilgrim.way; 
The birds did chant in most melodious 
tune. 

And nature all was innocent and gay : 

I ween it had been well nigh unto noon, 
When be espied the towers so old and grey. 
And eke the housen tops of safe St Ma. 
char. 

Which gladden’d much the bosom of our 
walker. 


He pass’d thrill Gntodholm's vale—a 
whfle ' 

As when yoa. fobKtipon a lovely picturo, 

Whose fcatttires tilne has scarcely yet 
eras’d. 

Though fhdtng mem’ry may have fail’d, 
or trick’d your 

Ideas into error.—He, amaz'd. 

Stood for a moment, and, with careless 
stricture, . 

Beheld the varied scene of calm and busli(i|^ 

And in a grin half.Tais’dhis labial musc^ 

He pass’d the old cathedral, in whose 
yard 

His parents fayhe walk’d round to the 
portal— 

He shook its iron ribs—in vain—*twae 

A«s if it would notope to 

Between thebdusfrades hard 

To see the ^tapbi^ touidi of a sort alls 
He niad hfa. iments-^^unt—and then— 
« Here Ifas”— * 

BteNme! bfamistiessl—sorrow, gnans, 
and sighf. 
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He passM the College, with;^'petty 
towers; ' 

’Twas silent, dull, and drear, b^nd ex- 
pcssion: 

In various seasons we have various flowers, 
Ind buds of, science bloom not till the 
^ session 

Jle pass'd his father’s houa$i, whae youth- 
\ ful hours 

Made play and pastime aU tii& soft pro* 
fc^ion: 

Alas! the door of that lo# habitation 
Was crowded with a stranger's generation. 

lie pass’d through Aberdeen (I mean the 
New) 

By Gallowgate and Broad-street, and the 
spacious, 

Wide, hal&built Union Street, though fair 
to view, 

He view’d with calm indifference. Vexa¬ 
tious! 


And, though your pilglbni oll^ chose a 
cavern, " 

Ours, near the bridge of Dee, sits in a 
tavern. 

Next Canto shall be'Tifewith scenes of 
beauty, 

Sublimity, and grandeur; mountains, 
plains. 

Besides some things in poetry quite new 
t’ye, 

Which we’ve collected for our future 
strains; 

Mcaiitiihe, we tliitik it our especial duty 

To thank the reader for his patient pains: 

The muse is tir’d and jaded; so I’ll stop 
her. 

And you may do whatever you think 
proper. 
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Sincetheproud townsmen in {tspraisesdue. 

Are somewhat tiresome, foolish, and lo¬ 
quacious. 

He pass’d the Denburn Bridge, with deep 
gulf under. 

Look’d o’er the parapet—it mov’d—no 
wonder. 


All these he pass’d; yet no one human 
face 

Saw he, remembering to have seen before! 

Nor word spoke he, rince he began to 
trace 

Ills pilgrim journey from his casde door. 

Alas! how soon the men of dust give 
place 

To their own frait^^Mp! fourscore 

Is foreign in the foppM^^.nativity— 

Who then wearisome 

longevity f 


What is our life? some call it a poor play, 
FiU’d with strange scenes of happiness 
and scm'ow: 

Metbinks ’tfo but a short and varied day. 
Begirt l^yestdday anidf by to-morrow. 

know; we’re always made 

^y 

y, what foom Hope we beg and 
borrow; 

We ask the time before it ts our own, 
And never know its presence—'tis 
flown. 


^ serious I ’tis assign 

*1^ I^HpilSkr the, efose of this first 

Althoui^ we’re Odt miip pfowr to our 

Having trod klowi^, pndin heat direction. 
These fo a ceiiitaJh|Mar 

dine, ' t ',*; u»'-' 

And OanfbrtBnner now foefls no (flgeEtion ; 
voi: XII. 


DEXCK. 

London, \st January. 

I DARE say, Mr Editor, some of 
your readers, from my late taciturni-' 
ty, fancy 1 am dead. Two months 
without a theatrical letter from one 
who seems to have so much pleasure 
in writing about plays, play-houses, 
and players! Nothing but the si¬ 
lence of the ^ave could have made 
him silent! Then, as to the mode 
and manner of my death, the conjec¬ 
tures will have been variou8,nodoubt: 
perhaps dea4 of disappointmait, hav- 
ingtaxen to the stage myself, and 
finding 1 can do no better than Mr 
Barpard or Mr P^nley; periiflps 
squeezed to death in the crowd, on the 
re-opening of Drury-Lane Theatre; 
or perhaps shot in a duel with my 
friend (or rather enemy) Mr Atkins, 
of nose notoriety, and who, it may 
be remembered, (as I take all respon¬ 
sibility upon myself, and thaeby 
lighten the burden oS the Editor,) 
sent me a challenge, because I com- 
Mred him, in this respect only, to 
! jord Monboddo and Tom Paine. 1 
en^w very well that Mr Atkins had 
wen entrusted hy the Manner of 
Covent-Garden with a pistol," wh^ 
he played one of Macheath’a 
'panions in the « ^^ars’ 
but I did'not know^t IjifiJjWgula 
eptjust ifiapslf w|th,|^ 
,retxill^ng what an 

file, 1 almost wish ,hlwPi^ted 
his daring to the field,for since 
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. I that he threatena 
Seneca’s opinion 

ngtikii*" ■ 

P^iie'etf lello timer ipse bellu 
In the mean time^, irhatever course 
Mr Atkins may tldok fit to take, let 
him console himself with the follow¬ 
ing stanza, from the Opere BurUttehe 
oxBemi, one of the merriest fellows 
of his day, and who thus answered a 
man who fonnd fault with his “nasal 
promontory 

I have a ilose, you say, and very true 
it is{ 

A glorious, hook’d, capacious kind of one! 
Many would give me very large annuities 
ItU for a quarter of it—for th^’ve none. 

I own myself, that bigger far than two it is; 
But all that you ean say when you have 
done, 

Is like a hollow drum, that I can thump it; 
And for my fame 1 need no other trum¬ 
pet!” 

I would give the original, but 1 doubt 
if Mr A. understands Italian. For 
his benefit, (not his theatrical bene¬ 
fit,) and because it is in English, I 
wUl transcribe here a curious passage 
from an old play, called “ Ram Al¬ 
ley," written more than two hundred 
years ago, byoneBarrey. 

“ I tell thee what, 

A witty woman may with ease distinguish 
All men by their noses, as thus: your 
nose 

Tuscan, is lovely, large, and broad, 

Much like a goose: your valiant, gene¬ 
rous nose, 

A 'crooked, -smooth, and a great pofllng 
aoset 

Voor seholan nose is very fresh and raw, 
Ifor want of fire in winter, and quickly 
smells 

Ilia chops of mutton in bis dish of por- 
lUge.” 

i leave Mr A. to apply this quota¬ 
tion, and to determine whetheTv his 
beijA Tuscan nose, '* much like a 
* a ** valiant, generous hose.*’ 

If 1 were to decide, l shooM certain- 
jthe latterwhichever it be, 


r 


to 



sive fiuhi^t. How I shall be able 
to patim'.Mr Atkins I know not, 
cBpma^ if it be true, according to 
the Latin epigrammatist, that A^a- 
ms est cedes irw. 

Let it satisfy the reader, then, 
learn, tliat^^,sm vet in the land 
the Uvin^'.and it satisfies me 
know, tl^;^uring the interval 
which I ha^ been silent, very little 
has been gone.at either of our great 
theatres worth saying much about. 
At Covent-Garden, indeed, the Ma¬ 
nner has produced two new pieces, 
and one now performer. The first 
of these was a comic opera, called 
“ Maid Marian," founded upon a 
novel of the same name, and got up, 
as is asserted, by the same author. 
There was nothing new in it, but 
ingenuity in the adaptation to the 
stage and the music, by which it 
was set off to great advantage. We 
might just as well criticise the novel 
as the play, there was so little dif¬ 
ference between them; and the novel 
has been some time in the hands of all 
readers of productions of that kind. 
There was certainly a good deal of 
life and entertainment m the piece, 
and the acting and singing of Miss 
M. Tree (in breeches, as usual,) 
made it go off very pleasantly. C. 
Kemble also accomplished much for 
it: when he does not go out of his 
way, and strive to attain what is 
beyond his p^'w^and capacity, he is 
more than a,reH^teble actor. I am 
glad to hear lining further about 
his attempting CofiDlanus, Brutus, 
Cato, Hsmlet, Macbeth, &c.; parts 
whidi, it was threatened at the open¬ 
ing'of the winter theatres,, he would 
assume; indeed. he tried Hamlet 
once, gnd only once, 

Thi^ '^teminds tne of an^fi 
told of another of my theatric 
friends, Mr Claremont. “ Well^ 
Mr Claremdnt," said John Kemble 
to him! day, " where have you 
been > summer ?’* “ 1 

have h^n in the coun- 

try.’f ** whcle, pray, Mj^ Clare- 
inont, anff%ktt’'parta.M|y^hy, 
Kr," Cuu;fmon^Pp|meiDg, 
afc to thqjkt^; -^Jone iqahfy le^ 
^ i!f!!i|i!toj jdayt^ M^beth 
.Cail^tohaT^aBd at 
toi-^ne, twice."— 

_ 

in.one place?" 
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After tliib incident it Mras thitl Kem¬ 
ble advanced Mr Ckremonlt to the 
rank of the Duke in Romeo and Ju¬ 
liet, a character he has always since 
represented with great applause. 

A tragedy, under the title of ** The 
Huguenot/’ was al8obcdtt|^t out at 
Covent-Garden. The st^ of the 
language may be int^Uy guessed 
from the fact, that it wu written by 
Mr Shiel, an Irish yotzn^ gentleman, 
who had the advantage, in his former 
productions, to be assisted by the rare 
talents of Miss O’Neil. Iler place 
was now supplied by Miss F. 11. 
Kelly, (I beg ner pardon if I do not 
give her initials correctly,) the new 
actress to whom I alluded. She is a 
young lady of very considerable abi¬ 
lity ; but in the London papcis and 
magazines, she has betu injadicious- 
ly over-rated. She first came out 
with great success as ifulict; then 
she played a part in “ 'fhe Ilugue- 
not,” and, lastly, she appeared as 
Rutland in “ 'liie Earl of Ebsex.” 
The last character did not please the 
public as much as was expected, and 
Mr Sluel’s tragedy is already among 
the dead, though it had tne good 
fortune to escape being among the 
damned. The story was romantic, 
more fit for a melo-draraa than a tra¬ 
gedy; but some of the incidents were 
offensive, though a good deal know¬ 
ledge of stage-efiect was displayed in 
the bituations. Mk i^6l would write 
much better cottI4 m o&ce be per¬ 
suaded that highty-wipfught, but com. 
mon-place suniles do not belong 
to dramatic poetry, if indeed they 
belong to any poetry at all. Mr Mac- 
ready (who was announced as from 
a tour in Italy”) supported the prin> 
cipal i^ale character very ably : he 
has since done very little. 

The head Manage ahd sole 
Lessee of the Theatre-Royal Drury- 
Lane," has brought out no new 
piece, excepting an Opers^ the title 
of which is of little importance, 
(though quite as in^rtant as either 
the du|a|a|e or munc,) and a farce, 
for tni lMg ttose of i|it:mucing MUs 
Clara VWer, the Infant prwigy/' 
to the audience of a winter Ipmse/ 
Of her 1 have before spoken, and it 
is Judiciously atkted in the 1^, that 
she is only engaited f(dredtii^n*a 



sung in thdf Qpeta, 
not do every thing. 


Of the respective merits of Kean 
and Young, who have at length ap- 
IKtared on the London boards toge¬ 
ther, I sliould be inclined to say more, 
if my sheet were not so nearly filled. 
It is the less necessary, however, not 
only beca\ise they are both so well 
known, but because I have seen no 
criticism upon them, from the penny 
“ Theatrical Observer,” up to the 
three and six-penny “ New Month¬ 
ly,” that is not, in general, very judi¬ 
cious : the styles of these two actors 
arc extremely different, and the dis¬ 
tinctions obvious. Othello is the on¬ 
ly tragedy in which they have been 
pitted against each other, and there 
they can hardly be said to have been 
fairly pitted in “ fearful opiiosition,” 
because tlie leading characters are so 
totally disbiinilar. Kean has played 
Othello, and Young only 1 ago, where¬ 
as if they bad changed parts on al¬ 
ternate nights, a judgment might 
have been better formed on their 
respective talents. 1 freely admit 
with, I believe, the public at large, 
the superiority of Kean; but I think 
undue fault has been found, in some 
quarters, with Young's lago, on the 
score that he makes the viliany too 
glaring and obtrusive. Shakespeare 
clearly meant these two persons to be 
contrasted ; the generosity and open¬ 
ness of Othello was to be set off by the 
low-miudedness andwilyness of lago; 
and on our stages, as at present con¬ 
structed, the distinction must be 
made broadly, or it wUl not be pesw 
edved at aU* The error is, when a 
dumsy actor makes the character <ff 
lago appear so hideously deforme4i 
that even Othello could not mistake 
it. I deny that Mr Young went sq 
far as this, though perhaps, to one oy 
two of the quesUons he put to Othel¬ 
lo, be gave rather too much empha¬ 
sis. ' On the whole, his may be pro¬ 
nounced the best lago on tte stagey 
excepting Kean's, and it is a real 
treat to see their strength combined 
in the support of so magnificent a 
trag^y. 

Ben vi lieie accopfiatej iogiurerel. 

Itondont 9ih January. 

The fi^lowing tnost important 6ui- 
kHn haq Jiui boon wllilipheci in oil 

wnioh it itdittea is of inen in. 
tercst, that I cannot omit it: it u en- 
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titled mecudiy jin the name form as 
thoae that ate idmed on the illness ef 
his Mdesty. 

** MK ELMSTON’S HEAtTIl.— 
Mr Efi&ton had been nursing hiin- 
setf at home all Wednesday, in con¬ 
sequence of a severe attack of cold: 
he dined off broth at 4 o’clock> and 
at 5 set off for the theatre, to prepare 
for Young Dornton, in the comedy of 
** The lload to Enin." Just as he 
had readied Dniry-Lane, he was 
seized with a fit of cpilejpsy, which 
continued till near 12 o’clock. He 
was not well enough to be removed 
'in the evening, and a bed was made 
Op for him in his own room at the 
theatre. Miss Elliston attended him 
throughout the night and yesterday; 
and Mr Robins sent his carriage in 
the afternoon to take them home. 
Hr Pearson says he will be able to 
resume his professional labours early 
in the ensuing week." 

1 do not mean to make a joke of 
any thing at aU serious; but what if 
it should turn out that Mr Elliston's 
** fit of epilepsy" Was agwavated, I 
do not say proauced, by the extreme 
thinness of the house collected to 
see the elderly gentleman perform 
the part of Young Horntonr 1 do 
not assert that it was so. All the 
information in this laboriously mi¬ 
nute production is certainly of the 
utmost value—^not excepting eyen 
the notice of the "broth at 4 o clock,” 
only here the public has to complain 
of an omission as to whether the 
broth was made of mutton, beef, or 
A'eal! This was a singular oversight. 
No doubt. Miss Elliston is a very af¬ 
fectionate and attentive daughter; 
but this " puS* collateral" will not 
•take any body think her at all the 
ilore so, or get her a husband at all 
the sooner. Hence, also, we learn, 
very artfully, that Mr Robins keeps 
a o^age; a matter of great import- 
antfa —to Mr llobhis. And who is 
Mr Robins? The auctioneer, and, 
I would lay my life, the author of 
this rare spramcn of his skUl in that 
art 

whkb the arts are so much 

Hbwueer, he keeps a ear- 

tMknow that hie ttengh- 
'ptsaei end ean kb Imger 


call thp FiaTBto in Cotent-gardcu 
(where their father's shop is situa¬ 
ted) after the Euglibh fashion, but 
Piatxa. If he had left the puff* to 
them, they might have done it bcttci 
in one respect,—they would perhanr' 
have made it grammar, and not have 
told us, tluit» “ Hr Pearson says 
be, (Mr Robins, and not Mr Kllis- 
ton) will be able to rcbume his 
prqfcsiiotud labours early in the en¬ 
suing week." As it stands, mistakes 
may arise, for even auctioneers iioav 
call tlieir business a prafeumm. 

With regard to Mr Elliston, I am 
very glad to hear that he is better, 
but 1 doubt if the disappointment of 
the public on the night he was to 
have played Young Dointon was as 
great as his own. He made way for 
something better; and he is rather 
too fond of appearing in a certain 
class of characters, in which he ex¬ 
celled (no man more so) twenty 
years ago, but for which he is now 
altogctiier unfit, both from age and 
bulkiness. I am tired of seeing him 
in his Rovers and Rangers, and 
Dorntons and Vapids. 

In consequence of the absence ol 
Kean, and the illness of Elliston, 
Young, for the last Aveek, has had 
the wnole stage of Drury-Lane to 
himself. He has played Hamlet, 
Macbeth, and Zanga, all parts that 
have hitherto been undertaken at 
this house by l&cAn only. He w'as 
willing, most Ultely, to make good 
use of his time m uiis interval, and 
his success has been fiattering to his 
ambitious rivalship. Kean is to-day 
odvcrt^cd soon to re-appear in Rich¬ 
ard : it is not likdy, tnerefore, that 
Young will invade this province, and 
Kean may have taken uis step as a 
precaution against encroachment up¬ 
on his peculiar line of acting. Young 
has a great piany partisans: his ta¬ 
lents are ver^ considerable, but it 
cannot be said, ks every body ac¬ 
knowledges, that he has the gift of 
genius: it is h'erc that Kean docs, 
and always willf excel him. In 
Young, are, labour, and gMd.fen8c, 
are always seen, and seen to^uch; 
and it cannot even he said liiin 
as of Kean, 

“ That that which all fair works doth 
most aggrace, 

The art which ail had wrought appear’d, 
In no place.” 
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I have never had an opportunity, or 
at least 1 have never taken it, ut' see¬ 
ing Kfan’s Zanga; but Young's is a 
very i)owerful perforinaucc. He was 
always a very pains-taking actor, 
hut now ht', of course, exerts himself 
to the utmost. Like Kean, though 
not in the same degree, he wants a 
good i)erson ; bttt ms rival possesses 
that which, a great aufliority declar¬ 
ed, made (lariick appear six feet 
high. 

'i’he day before yesterday, a nOw 
“ comedy, in two acts,” as it is call¬ 
ed, was brought out at this theatre; 
but before 1 speak of it, 1 shall see 
It a second time. 

Ijondon, 1 lih Jannanj. 

One reason why I wished to see 
the new " comedy, in tw'o acts,” a 
second time, was, that 1 found it 
very lavishly praised in some of the 
London newspapers; and as 1 con¬ 
fess the piece did not seem to me to 
deserve it, 1 was unwilling hastily 
to pronounce upon it. It is under¬ 
stood to be from the pen of Dibdin, 
and, like several of his other drama¬ 
tic productions, the title is a strange 
one —Simpson Sj Co. If we go on in 
this style, we shall soon confound 
the Bingraphia Dramatiea with 
Kent’s Director^f —a very little while 
ago we had “Peter Pin,fishmonger," 
at the llaymarket. But, if Mr Dib- 
din’s title be new, offers no great 
novelty in the plot or characters, 
both of which have been often seen 
upon the stage before, though, per¬ 
haps, in somewhat difierent combi¬ 
nations. It was prudent, therefore, 
in him, to adopt a name unlike any 
thing ever heard of before, and such 
as, it is to be ho]^, will never be 
heard of again. The whole story is 
built upon the discordant habits and 
inclinations of two partners of Fen- 
church-Street, Simpson & Co., and 
dicir two wives: one partner is a 
strict, precise, nurttanical sort of 
a tradesman, afflicted with a fretful, 
jealous wife: the other partner is of 
a far Hbcral turn, running info 
various excesses, esMdaUy witli fe¬ 
males, bdt blest with a wife who is 
of an open, confiding temper, with¬ 
out a particle of suspicion* All the 
humotur of the piece arises out of one 
partner being mistaken for anotbt^r. 


and, but for the exedilent acting of 
ilrs Darisuii, Mrs Glover, 'Terry, 
and Cooper, damnation must have 
followed the fall of the curtain, 'fer¬ 
ry’s character is copied with much 
accuracy from a part he played in 
the suiuincr, at the llaymarket, in a 
piece written by Kenny, 1 forget the 
name of it. 

There is hardly a particle of life 
or reality about this comedy in two 
acts.” 1 suppose it is called a co¬ 
medy, because it has neither wit, nor 
humour, nor drollery, nor character 
enough, to deserve the name of a 
farce. Tins is as it should be: we 
have lately had very few comedies 
that have not been more like farces 
in five acts, though it would not do 
so to announce them in the bills. 
Much as it may suit the giavc and 
censorious to find fault with “ 'f om 
and Jerry,” and pieces of that stamp, 
they have a great deal of truth to 
recommend them, and they arc at 
least pleasant exaggerations of actual 
luanncrs. A production of this son 
was brought out a few nights ago, at 
the Adclphi Theatre, called “ tirccn 
in France ;” but though very amus¬ 
ing, it is not like the original, “ Life 
in London,” which, if nut actual 
life, was certainly very like it. Nor 
was its moral so bad as some of the 
disciples of Cant, (I do not mean 
Kant the German metaphysician,) 
in this canting age, would endeavour 
to persuade us. But, after all, tlie 
moral of a dramatic representation is 
like the moral of a fable, scarcely ever 
read, and still more seldom under¬ 
stood, by those to whom it is address¬ 
ed. Besides, what docs it signify, if 
a few poor old crazy watchmen get 
knocked down, or a few idle game* 
some apprentices get shut up in the 
watcli-iiouse from Saturday till Mon¬ 
day ? It rather does them good than 
harm, and must leave a far more 
powe^l effect upon their future 
conduct, than all the sago dogmas 
that could be crammed down ^eif 
throats. Neither do 1 believe that 
one more guardian of the night, or 
one more apprentice, has suffered in 
consequence of tlie p^ormanccs of 
those lovers of spree, (and who shall 
sav he is not a lover m esprit f ^ Mr 
'fbomas Pashaway, Mr Jbremiah 
Hawthorn, and Mr ftebori Logic. 
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Tlie'i^iidon sjoj^nticcB have sadly 
degetimted iflnce the day that Iley- 
wood (the cooteraporary of Shakc- 
s^re) sent them out as the conquer¬ 
ors of Jerusalem *; and I see no 
reason why the race should not he 
restored: my opinion is, that Life 
' in London" will contribute to it. 

A person called in the bills (as 
matter of courtesy, 1 suppose,) “ a 
gentleman,” made his first appear¬ 
ance in London last night, as Young 
Meadows, in “ Love in a Village 
his deportment was like any thing 
but that of a gentleman,” and his 
singing like any thing but that of a 
musician. 'What, besides his un¬ 
lucky stars, brought him on the 
stage, remains to be seen. 

Miss Paton has drawn two or three 
full bouses to Covent-Garden, to hear 
her Mandane: she possesses voice 
and science, but she is mistaken if 
she imagines that she can ever rival 
Miss Stephens 1 1 hardly believe that 
she pretends to do it. I quite agree 
in ail that has been said about Mr 
Pearman in Arbaces: his singing is 
essentially vulgar, and the managers 
deserve severe censure for thrusting 
him forward in a part for which he 
is totally unfit. It is ridiculous to 
suppose that such an opera as Ar- 
taxerxes can be got up with one 
prindpal singer only. Duruset’s voice 
u like a dismal foggy day in Novem¬ 
ber ; but he is stUl many degrees 
above Mr Pearman, who ought never 
to aspire to singing any thing supe¬ 
rior to " This TOttie’s the sun of our 
table,"—and that not before gentle¬ 
men. 1 have no room left to say any 
thing about the Christmas panto- 
iMmes, and the omission is not very 
liiaterial. 


* “ The Four 'Prentices of London, 


w|j|i the Conquest of Jerusalem," when 
first acted does not appear, but certainly 
some considerable finte b^ore the death 
of l^habeth. By the bye, the coimnen. 
tatm ohiAt not to have missed, as they 
idl have done, the obvious allusion in the 


flfise ptqlciime of this play, by Hey wood, 
..tie’s # Winter's Tate-”— 

to exemplify 

eesisare filings and 

su^ii^ jffetiat eotmnioii^.wUh 
8U(^ hist(^j^\#iM eft 
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Chester XI, 

0 UAytUHONY ! I have sigh’d for thee, 
And all the happiness thy home within; 

O Matrimony! 1 have lon^^d to be 
Chain'd with thy chains, that never 
fret tiji skin, 

Like thosqthatjd^potism oft hath twined 

Around the dung^n’d limbs of poor man- 
kind. " 

Yes i wedloA is a very pleasant state, 

As 1 have dreamt, and many a dream 
I’ve bad; 

For when a husband loses his dear mate, 
'Tis nine to one that he again will wed : 

But when a prison’d linnet once gets free, 

’Tis ten to one that him you’ll never see. 

If man’s ambitious, and will chusc a wile 
From some high sphere, superior to his 
own. 

There’s every chpnce that he'll be wed to 
strife. 

And, like a slave, sit trembling by the 
throne 

Of eastern despot. Do I augur well ? 

Go ask at Addison—for he can tell. 

If man is avaricious, and shall take 
A consort merely on account of i>elf. 

He wrongs the woman for her dowry’s sake, 
Nor can he bless, nor can be blest him¬ 
self ; 

She proves a burden, like a pedlar’s pack, 

Which, if he durst, he’d tumble from his 
back. 

Even Johnson had the folly to conceive 
He lov’d a woman, twice his age oi 
nearly; 

At least he says so—but I still liclieve 
It was the lucre that he held most 
dearly; 

1 say not that he lies—but it is plain . 

The sapient moralist was much mista’en. 

If man’s affectionate, and has fiie pow’r 
Of fondly loving—and is k>v’d again, 

Then is the time to wed: the summer 
bow’r 

Where blossoms blow, and wild.birds 
pour their strain, 

Dis^yB nop^t half so lovely or so sweet, 

As hnnes where beating beoru in union 
beat. 

Yes, Love is light from as 

ByimvaingB— * 

Thooi^ his but seems « torchlight of. 
domnstion, 

Whteh I«i» like an incendiary, fiings, 

To set young creatures h) aramflagra- 
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Poor wall are bang'd for firing boma and 
ricka. 

While he ia prais'd for burning hearts 
like bricks. *, 

“ Yes, Love is light from Heav'n!” and 
Mary's bosom 

Mas felt its influence like' a summer's 

And flow'rs of joy benrath -its radiance 
blossom, 

Delightfhl flow'rs, that shall not pass 
away ; 

No! they sliall live while 1 have pow’r to 
cherish 

The heart I love—and that's till I sliall 
jierish. 

Oh! Mary is indeed a countless treasure ! 

For she has beauty—that is sweet to 
gaze on; 

And she has feeling—that's a fount of 
pleasure; 

And she has fancy—gloomy hours to 
blazon ; 

And she has judgment—to conduct her 
way 

Through this dark world, where folks are 
apt to stray. 

I would not like a wife like Hannah 
Moore; 

She's too sedate^—I love a little mad- 
. ness; 

Not quite insanity, you may be sure— 

But that bright spirit that is always 
gladness, 

That, like d sun-ray flitting o’er the 
mountains. 

Plays on the streams, and dances on the 
fountains. 

Miss Edgeworth’s far too knowing for a 
siiouse, 

A knowing woman’s sure to wear the 
breeches; 

And Lord keep me for ever from that 
house 

Where husband acts but as his consort 
teaches; 

John Knox, for all thy rudeness, 1 main- 
tun 

With thee, that petticoats should never 

» reign. 

Let David Hume elaborately laud. 

And Spenser sing the glories of Queen 
Bess; 

I Uke her little better than her dad, 

Although her wickedness appear roudh 
less; ' or 

Qut O her boaom was a feerfiil tide 

Of passion, vanity, revenge, and pride I ^ 


n 

Her ** Ida"—Ida is a thing flame. 
Might make admirers stand aloof and 
tremble. 

Though love like her's explodes like a sky¬ 
rocket, 

Or, like a candle, soon bums to the socket. 

Jane Porter, I conceive, is too romantic, 
At least she loves to make her heroines 
so; 

And though these heroines be not quite 
frantic, 

Their drcom-like essence never can be¬ 
stow 

Substantial bliss—a matrimonial chain 

Could scarce these spirits from their flights 
detain. 

Joanna Baillic has a soul too high 

To Iw the wife of any mortal creature; 

Yes, man may gaze upon her with his eye. 
And w'orship her as a su|X!riur nature. 

But nothing more—she’s worthy to be. 
cotnc 

Apollo’s consort in Elysium. 

But Mistress Opie has a womau’s heart— 
Soft, feeling, tender, every thing 1 love; 

And she possesses genius to imjiart 
(As well her novels and her verses prove) 

A portion of her tenderness to any 

Who read her tearful books—and these 
ore many. 

Yes—and my Mary has a kindred power. 
Although she neither novels writes nor 
verses; 

She comes upon my spirit like the hour 
Of dawning mom that every cloud dis¬ 
perses; 

She comes upon my spirit like the ray 

Of brilliant noon, that wakes the flow’rs 
of May. 

Oh were she mine! like two united 
streams. 

Along this vale of tears, our lives 
should glide. 

While summer’s sun upon the water 
gleams, 

Ai^ Mi’ild-flow’rs spread their hues on 
every side. 

While not a gathering storm obscures tire 
shine. 

Nor breeze the blossom nips—Oh! were 
she mine ! 

Chafer XII. 

But hnnuui blisa !a Kke th^^ftiigile 


Ukd vrioter’s siui that qiuidkly b with- 

Mim Oirehson, or Lady—wiM'k her lo 

much Are—at least re- Bfaf' 'ei#dtat« at 

sctttble dawn— 
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U^e ningieiitHi imdiing of the occan- 
• W<hr“* 

»Tis oura to-dky —to-morrow in the grave. 

«r ' 

Eliza Gray was beautiful and young, 

The fairest flow'*r that bloom’d in Yar- 
rowdale; 

No fairer dower in April ever sprung. 
Wet by the dews, kiss’d by the moun¬ 
tain gale, 

And foster’d by the siiiih of Ileav’n—she 
rose 

A child of hope—a stranger to all woes. 

A gentle maid, ivith sj'mpathelic breast. 
With meditative mind—her spirit drew 

Delight and knowledge from the scenes 
imprest 

Upon her infancy—where violets grew. 

And willows fringed the brook, and lin¬ 
nets sung, 

Around the parent-home to which she 
clung. 

I love simplicity—I love the worth 
Of rural damsels—but I joy to mark 

A spirit of intelligence break forth 
Like morning sunshine o’er the valley 
dark. 

The mountain solitude, the sylvan farm, 

And give a brilliancy to every charm. 

And such Eliza was: hut storms will rise 
Even in the spring-time, and the mil¬ 
dew’s wing 

Will blight the flow’ret that we lov’d to 
prize, 

And leave it death-like in its withering. 

Ah! such Eliza was—^her bloom decay’d. 

And many wept for the decUning maid. 

But ’twos a transient cloud—it pass’d 
away; 

And as the rose looks lowlier after 
sbow’rs, 

The maid again assum’d her aspect gay. 
And all the beauty of her iaimst hours; 

And she was fondly lov’d—and she be¬ 
stow’d 

A heart that with congenial fondness 
glow’d. 

I 

Mow blest is he! unutterably Mest, v 
Whose hopes are staid on virtuous 
woman’s love I 


How blest ^ h*!—^tttterably blest, 

By whom that sweetest treasure is possest. 

Oh dangers will cdienot sur- 

mount 

For Wm she loves ? what,troubles not 
sustain. ? ^ 

Scorn, exife, poverty, she will account 
As trifling ills, if to her lot remain,— 
When joys decay, and each fair prospect 
closes— 

The kindred heart on which her heart 
rc[X)ses. 

And O, Eliza was a happy wife ! 

A happy husband was her best bclov'd; 
But how uncertain is our mortal life ! 
bhe gave to him, the faithful man that 
prtjv’d 

Her hojK and joy, her comforter and 
guide— 

A son, the image of herself—and died. 

Alas ibr thee! to whom the love was given 
Of her, whom as u sister I beheld ; 
Though clouds of darkness o’er my mind 
have driven, 

Though tides of sorrow o’er my heart 
liavc swell'd. 

Since she hath met mine eyes—I still be¬ 
hold 

My gentle friend as in the days of old. 

I still behold her lovely—hut to ihto 
F ar lovelier, brighter, sweeter, every 
chaim 

Of face, of heart, of mind, must ever be 
The recollections that thy bosom warm. 
And turn thy soul to agony—when thou 
Think’st of the days that were— that arc 
not now. , 

I know what *tis to feel the ills of life. 
What ’tis to think of jt^'s for ever gone; 
But not what ’tis to lose a loving wife. 
That tender spirit, that with thine is one 
In hope and fear, in bliss and misery— 
But 1 can fancy it, and feel for thee. 

Yea, I have fimeied what it is to be 
A happy husband, though I ne’er have 
bran; 

And, in my loneliness, ’tis agony 

To think of days that 1 have never 
seen— 


Aaon aitocA bis fidthftil soul may rest, 
time can change it, and no change 
, nmove; 

A| light iriiaB be while suns ore Jn the sky, 
sntU her heart dmB die. 




r name of 


ime^-ao'i 


j; Wring 


not part MX 


May never see—but harder far thy lot— 
Thou weft a happy husband— thou art not. 

Alas! the doom of man’s a fumftil. doom f 
But He rifao sends us to tiiis world be- 

Who sends us jdf and grief, and sun and 
e 

KoM^ why they oc^ex-iipd He alone 
And ’tit our part to kuis the ebas<fiia|{ rod. 
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Alas ! the hopes of n)tt> are often vaio ! 

The sweetest tie that con on earth be 
twined— 

Heart with heart—is broken like the 
chain 

That doth the vessel in her haven bind— 

The unguided vessel haves the stormy 
coast . 

Ne’er to return—like her v^om thou 
hast lost. 

Ah, thou may'st seek her all the world 
around !— 

Thou see'st a human face—'tis not tire 
same; 

Thou hear’st a human voice—’tis not the 
sound 

That o’er the sidrit in its sadness came. 

Like soothing calmness o’er the troubled 
wave; 

No! thou shalt only find her in the grave. 

Perhaps her Uneaments thou still may’st 
trace, 

A semblance of her voice may meet 
thine ears, 

tn one—to thee the flower of human 
race— 

Whom she has left you in the vale of 
tears— 

Love’s early pledge—to chmsh for her 
sake. 

And all the endearments of the past to 
wake. 

O cherish him ! and may the grace of God 

Assist thy pious labours—may he be 

Thy consolation through the thorny road 

Of this dark world—and oh may thou 
and he, ’ 

And she, by whom he to thy heart wOs 
given, 

All meet at last—three happy souls in 
heaven! 


Chapter XIII. 

Without the radiance of awoman’s eye. 
To light his steps each gloomy season 
thorough; 

Without a woman’s lips that can apply 
The words of comfort to his heart of 
sorrow; 

Without a woman’s love, wbidi proves a 
sitting 

Of endless bliss—man were ft joyless 

thing. 

Yet man, the cruel and uiypirtt receiver 

, Ofalltheaegifbit W^ oftentimes abuse 
her-«*> 


Will oftentimes, tboiu^ drest in sxt^db, 
deoeiveto— 



A pedson’d cup—and innocence a|y 
drink— 

And Icam—but all too late—to {bar and 
think. 

“ Most tvomen have no characters at all," 
Says Alex. Pope—but that’s a shame¬ 
less lie; 

And that had not been writ, had he been 

tan. 

Had he been pleasant in a woman’s 
eye; 

But could a thing lie pleasant in her sight. 

That, without corsets, could not stand 
upright ? 

And hence the little man, so wond’rous 
.^'ain, 

So vary, very anxious for applatase, 

Attacked, in his artificial strain, 

The fair creation all without a cause— 

Save Martha Blount, so tender and so 
chaste— 

Lord, Martha! thou hast had a singular 
taste I 

But, like a pointless arrow, Alex.’ satire. 
At random shot, took very small eflbct. 

Or, like a water-gun, of harmless nature. 
Which foolish children at the sun eject; 

Yet bardlings scarce durst Mount Pega¬ 
sus’ back more, 

Like Colley Cibber, and Sir Richard 
Blackmore. 

But in comparison with Swift the Dean, 
Even Alex, seemeth as an angel blame¬ 
less, 

Whose gall’d ambition made him very 
mean, 

And made him lunatic, and made him 
shameless; 

The prince of b^tly writers, beastly 
thinkers— 

But he, indeed, was nurtur’d by thetinkers. 

His unpoetic rhymes—for they are such, 
Disiflay imagination so polluted, 

A heart so rotten, that I wonder much 
His claim for glory was not quite non¬ 
suited ; 

Even old Bocaccio, in his stnnge disclo. 
Bures 

Of lawless love, ne’er made such vile ex¬ 
posures. 

Yet silly women—^womcn sometimes an 

Lov'd this foul monster.with a true 
affection. 

And, fidlh, I wonder hew dould 

dsK so 

To bssA tiie bents that {bf hk 

' lirdtection; 

Ah^ 1^ sottjls! timy sw^d fttt tfaeilr 

Butt thiitiM 'atniia M tde'l»Baiaeho1y. 

K 
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ioJJiadWd !" the voiceof Nature 
cries, 

(See Wilson’s verses on Miss Smith's 
decease,) 

” Even o'er the grave where guilt and 
frailty lies”-— 

No! such a monster should not rest in 
peace. 

When l^tt his actions now attempts to 
hallow, 

And fools may imitate, and idiots swallow. 

Curs’d be the man tliat can to love awake 

A woman’s heart—and leave that heart 
to woe! 

That tender friend, who, for his worthless 
sake, 

Would sacrifice each joy she can be¬ 
stow ; 

Who clings to him, as to the hopes of 
heaven 

The pious soul—and yet away is driven. 


But when *ti8 mingled well and mixed up 
With honey, ’tls not easy to discover, 
Amid its sweetness, that destruction pours 
Its venom there—like 8et|M!nt amoi^ 
flowers. 

Fear will attempt to ford a swollen stream. 
When it is chaff’d and darken'd by 
the blast; 

But when the waters clear and placid 

seem. 

They may adventure, and repent at lost. 
When they into the boiling eddy sink. 
And look in vain, and struggle for ^ the 
brink. 

And few, oh! few have impudence (I mean 
The loveliest works of Heaven—the 
fair and young) 

To pondea on those songs, though all un. 

seen, 

That shameless Rochester and Ovid 


*Tis better far, though it be little w'iscr, 
To worship woman, as in days of yore 

The Knights of Chivalry—indeed to prize 
her 

Is very right—perhai» a little more ; 

If any t^g approaches to divinity. 

It is the spotless bosom of virginity. 

Even mellow Petrarch was a worshipper. 
But not of brazen things, nor stony 
neither. 

Although he paid devotions unto her 
Who was more beautiful, but cold as 
, either; 

And this was silly—^though 1 still must 
own it 

Has given the birth to many a touching 
sonnet. 

Even he who sung Jerusalem Deliver, 
ed”— 

TheepicTasso—worshipp’d in aflbetion; 

His mind was darken’d, and his heart 
was shiver’d ; 

That turn’d a bedlam-house of wild 
distraction. 

And this as furious as a burning crater 

That pours destruction o’er the charms of 
nature. 


TUs is too much—to worship things of 
day 

Is maily wrong, and cannot be ap¬ 
plauded; 

Altbough the wanhiiq)er, I boldly say, 
Deserves a thoueand rimes mote to be 


bniciud.'.. , 

Thao autbm of ** Tom Little,” and 

M pd.Jttfto," 

Who even the ermtures that th^ love 

wpidniin. 

■’4 to^rirink aptisoo’d cup, 
.perhaps, ^s^me “ 
lover, 


sung; 

They arc too naked—^but the Moores and 
Byrons 

Sing them to ruin like sweet singing sy¬ 
rens. 

Oh! woman w'as the latest gift of Heaven, 
To cheer of man the solitary lot! 

If Him we love by whom the gift was 
given, 

’Tis meet that we protect her—who 
doth not. 

Is all unworthy of man’s noble station. 

Deserves oppiobrium—and pcthuiis dam¬ 
nation. 


Cltapter XIV. 

Yes, some deserve damnation ! I shall 
prove 

The strong assertion by a simple talni 
A tale of agony, a talc of love. 

That, long ago, I heard in Tiviot’s vale. 
Related by a matron gray and old. 

Who now is mouldering in her gravc-bed 
cold. 


A widow’d farmer had an only child, 

A daughter fair, the treasure of his soul; 

She had the looks that once his cares be¬ 
guil’d, 

She hod the voice tliat could his vroes 
condole, 

The looks, the voice of that sweet friend 
riiatlay 

Within his bosom*—now a dod of clay. 


Of all the interesting otgects seen, 

Or rath«f felt, in ^s dark world of our% 
4 is a fbmale child—that embryo green 
‘ Of w^an—fhirest fiu: of all the flowers 
Of vegmable or of mortal birth. 

That ffeOven hath sent to * 
earth. 
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At in the fareut of the half.open’d leaf, 
The early bud eludes the chilling air—> 
The happy infant feels no human grief, 
Dleneath the shelter of a parent’s care. 
That guardian friend that o’er her com. 
fort keeps 

A watch—li1<e Heaven, that slumbers not 
nor sleeps. 

Out when the human rose at length dii> 
plays 

Its summer’s blossom exquisitely fair. 

Ah! who may tell, amid this world’s 
dark ways, 

What villain's hand the tender bloom 
may tear ? 

Ah! who can tell what poison>pointed 
tongue 

May blight the flower so innocent and 
young ? * 

Oh God ! the pulses of a parent’s heart 
With deep anxiety must wildly beat. 
When he beholds his lovely child impart 
Those peerless beauties that are doom¬ 
ed to meet 

The public gaze, and to inflame the breast 
Of human fiends, in smiles of friendship 
I'rest. 

1 know not what the widow’d farmer felt, 
When he beheld his dear and only 
child, 

A girl of eighteen years—but hearts would 
melt 

With pleasure, when the lovely damsel 
smiled. 

And when she spoke, and sung the poet’s 
lay, 

Ob ! many a youthful heart was charm’d 
away. 

But he the affbetions of her heart that vron, 
A boon for which the village young¬ 
sters sigh’d. 

Was Allan Graeme, their landlord’s only 
son. 

Whom in a sportsman's dress sue first 
espied. 

As she sat pondering on a favourite book. 
Beneath the palms that overhang the 
brook. 

He was a stranger in the neighbourhoodi 
' And little known in any cottage round* 
Although his father’s siflendid mansion 
’ stood 

Beside the hdlnlet on a rising ground— 
Even as a titled mortal, proud and h^, 
O’erlooks the peasants with a scornful ^e. 


left the vallqr in hia boyish years; 
But now fhnn schools and colleges ntr 
, turn’d,, 



He bod the form, the speech, sndevei^ ert* 

That finds acceptance wi^ the female 
heart. 

No wonder that the fanner’s daughter 
own’d 

The influence of his person and his 
speech; 

No wonder that she felt a joy beyond 
The joy that she had ever hOped to 
reach; 

Yet he was rich—and she had sometimes 
fear 

Ills love for her could scarcely be sincere. 

Such were her thoughts when he was 
absent—but— 

When be was present, in her charmed 
ears 

The words of warm aiibction easily shut 
Her heart against suspicion, and the 
fears 

That others rais’d—for how could she 
believe 

That lips so pleasant spoke but to deceive * 

Thus in the luxury of love’s fair dreams. 
She walk’d on earth, as she bad been 
in heaven; 

The world a land of cloudless pleasure 
seems; 

And all the scenes where she to him 
had given 

The secret hours, were sanctified to her. 

As holy temples to the worshipper. 

Alas ! a woman’s heart is ever prone 
To trust the being that is fondly dear— 

Is ever apt to disbelieve each one 
That pours the words of caution in her 
ear; 

Alas ! but woman to her heart may take. 

In her simplicity, a poisonous snake. 


At length th^ disappear’d—and none 
could say 

What road the loving ftiptives pursued; 
The aged fkther, in his wild dismay. 
Like wanderer petrifed by lightning, 
stood 

A monument of grief—for she, till now. 
Had never brought a cloud upon his brow. 


They disappear’d,—and why ? Alas! Ihe 
tale, 

Wltfi all its fearful truth, must be dis¬ 


clos’d 

Why ? they bad sinn’d—her lovely chedt 
^w pale. 

Her spirits droop’d, although they stiU 


repos’d 

Upon young Allan’s feifli—sad thus tb^ 
' ^ fly,' ■ ■;. - 

To be united by the samd tidi 


'I ' ' ‘ I ‘ 

On th^jnyfval at the destin'd spot, 
Fa^^M and wiwry'it the oiT night, 
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itupifying draught— 

And wlHn^ wakenM with the morn. 
. inf’ali^t— 

Alas!, found not Allan by her side— 

And a bitbed villain claim’d her for his 
bride! 

She rush’d away; and, in her anguish 
wild. 

Procur’d her poison—then return’d to 
write 

Her aged father that she was beguil’d— 

That she no more could bear his tender 
sight— 

That she her ruin had not power to stand— 

And that the cup was ready at her hand. 

She drank the cup and died—her father 
laid 

Her dear cold relies by her mother’s 
side. 

And quickly follow’d her to that dark 
shade 

That all our sorrows end our faults can 
hide; 

And Allan still is living—but the hell 

That bums within him, he alone can tell. 

(Ml Thou from whom each mortal creature 
draws 

The breath of life, and dies by thy de. 
cree; 

Thou know’st of every human deed the 
cause; 

And Thou shalt judge each human 
soul—with Thee 

The injur’d and the injurer I leav&—. 

Who shall their proper destinies receive. 

Chapter XV. 

Now, gentle reader, I am somewhat 
weaiy; 

And this shall be, at present, the last 
chapter; 

But if U be delightful to the ear, ye 

Shall soon hav^^ore of nonsense, fon, 
and rapture;— 

I’m resolv’d to write a charming 
' book, 

On which all people may with pleasure 
look. 

“ Books ace hgt focmal dulness,*’ Thom, 
son says,— 

Aid by Us “ Libarty’’ has proved it 
' dearly; 

1^ hdA^ ploeb ooe leaSet foon bis 

1 wiMild*^ if 1 coidd«r.I love.bid) 

dear^ 

And he shaU Jive, when I and those I 

j|MS|e,,(rii{refrir . . 

the Lord knows wh ere-the 
Lotd.knovs Whcrgfofh; 


Somi vary dsver books are very dull— 
Is any thing more dull than Grand!, 
son ?’’ 

Even Milton’s “ Paradise,” though al. 
ways full 

Of noble thoughts—I, after all, must 
own 

I’d journey fifty miles, from eve till mor. 
row, 

Before I sat me down to read it thorough. 

Even William Wordsworth—although 
Hazlitt says, 

(But Hazlift is an imp of pigmy race), 
“ Compar’d with his, that Byron’s fiery 
lays 

Are but exaggerated common.place ; 
And Walter Scott’s are only old wives* 
fables,” 

Though tan times better Uian his own 
“ Round Tables.” 

Even William Wordsworth, in his long 
“ Excursion,” 

Is rather tedious once I read it 
through, 

And though ’twas rather labour than di- 
version, 

1 found sublimity and pathos too; 

Yet his simplicity, so simplified, 

Rous'd me to laughter when I should 
have cried. 

/ 

Some books upheld as vciy clover books. 
Before the “Great Unknown”appear’d 
among us, 

Have gone to 8nulf.&ho])s and to pastry, 
cooks. 

And now can neither pleasure us nor 
wrong us; 

Even godless Godwin was a novelist. 

Rut now, thank Heaven ! he’s gone and 
never miss’d. 

And yet if William Cowper’s words be 
true, 

And WilUam Cowper is not prone to 

¥ng» 

The “ Great Unknown” witli litUe joy 
may view 

His idle laboius all when he is dying ; 
For mark—“ The law that bids the 
drunkard die, * ■' 

Is far too just to pass the trifier by.” 

Now he has taught the youth of either 
se* • 

To trifle time—and this is very wrong; 
Go—Jet themraadaQ author that {wotacts 
Their purity, and makes their virtue 
strong; • 

Then why inwrap them in a world unreal, 
That m^es existence seem itself ideal ? 

I grant Huut be atm «eiy wbll nwu rttt y 
A rock, a wood, astteam, thRJt^a^te, 
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A feast, a fight-^and of the olden day, 
£ach strange aceoutrement and coat of 
mail; 

Rut this indeed’s a very useless matter. 
Though he had powers even to describe 

them better. 

• 

He seldom takes the trouble to inAise 
A moral sentiment into his story ; 

We roam, indeed, throu^ very pleasant 
views, 

A land thatrscems of beauty, love, and 
gloiy; 

But when we finish, and begin to deem 
Where we have been—’tis vanish’d like a 
dream. 

Yet worse—why should he hoot the Co¬ 
venanters, 

The holy visions of each pious soul, 
And give to priests, or churchmen, or 
dissenters. 

Such names as Dide-the-Bont” and 
“ Blattergoucl ?” 

He is not half so wise, (though he be 
stronger,) 

As the good w'orthy family of Ongar. 

Oh! those that labour fur the good of man, 
.'.nd woman too, of course, are heirs of 
praise! 

And they shall have it when this little 
span 

Of life is spent—when many a glaring 
blaze 

Of human idols are extinguish’d quite 
Amid the gloom of everlasting night. 

Once I had dreams that fame would make 
me blest. 

But wiser Beattie made my dreaming 
cease; 

*' Of pomp and power, of wealth and 
fame possest. 

Who ever felt his weight of woe de¬ 
crease?” 

Alas! for Beattie's dark and dismal days. 
The peerless Bard that sung the Min- 
“ strel lays.” 

It makes me laugh, and sometimes 
makes me weep, 

To see a mortal that his kind surpasses, 
Sitnunbling, like goat-herd, up amUtion’s 
steep— 

And all for what ?' to gain the praise 
of asses— 

Of senseless idiots, who the watch-word 
catch, 

In blind conviction, like the nightly watch 

• 

I now abjure all thoughts of earthly glory; 
My labours, hence, shall be a publte 
blessing; ^ 

For I am teUing my unvarnish’d story, 
and fiedings, virtue and 
- v j ttaangteaaing; 


And th^ my wisdom that have iMUse td 
reckon. 

May take me fur their pilot or their beacon. 

A pilot!—faith, 1 have not power to 
guide 

The unsteady rudder of my own small 
sloop; 

For passions rouse the billows of the tide, 
And Reason leaves me helpless on the 
poop. 

And hair-bi^ain'd Fancy says the ship's 
her own— 

I fear some London Smack will run me 
down. 


A beacon I am like enough to be; 

The crazy vessel soon will sink, I fear ; 
And mortals, toss’d on life’s tempestuous 
sea,— 

Passing the spot where 1 hare foun¬ 
dered near. 

Will shout unto their fellows—“ Lads, 
beware— 

Poor Caleb Cornhill, luckless soul, lies 
there!” 

Yes, fears are dark before me, and behind 
Arc blasted hopes, and wither’d fields 
of bliss; 

And I’ll express a wish—although my 
mind 

Has some aversion soon to come to 
this— 

Oh what a loss shall humankind sustain. 
If Fate shall quickly listen to tny strain ! 

Oh for the dreamless rest of those 
That in the dust serenely slee()— 

That feel no more their own wild woes, 
'I'hat hear no more their kindred weep! 

How blest arc those that in the clay 
Forget the {mngs this being gave ! 

No feurs appal, no hopes betray. 

The peaceful inmates of the grave. 

“ Though near the house of prayer they lie, 
They never hear the Sabbath bell; 

Nor when the funeral passes by. 

Start at the dead man's passing knelL 

“ Though whirlwinds wild o’er nature 
sweep, 

Though iMttles fill the world with woes. 
Though orphans wail, and widows weep. 
It ne’er disturbs their calm repose. 


“ Though there no coral lip be prest, 
Tbongh there ahall heave .Ao mutual 

■ , ■&' 

No cheek repose on beauty’{ibretlst— 
Yet oh how still the sleeper lies! 

** Though there no .ftieadly hand aholl 
'khake ■' 

The hand of IHendsWp any more— 
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What thaii'lU^he heiirt that wish'd to 
- bnMt 

It hroliMit and the strife is o'er. 

** No teaf'diops o'er the cold check start, 
No dark shades o'er the spirit wave ; 
No writhing pang distracts the heart 
Of those that moulder in the grave. 

“ Oh for the dreamless rest of those 
That in the grave serendy sleep— 
That feel no more their own wild woes, 
That hear no more their kindred weep! 


AROT AND MAROTj AND MR MOORE'S 
NEW POEM. 

Lord Byron and Thomas Moore 
have come, like Kean and Young, 
upon the stage together, in absolute 
opposition and rivalship: they have 
chosen the same subject—the Angels; 
the same theatre—the world; and 
their merits roust be tried by the 
same audience—the public. I do 
not hetu mean to pronounce at all 
upon their respective claims, but 
merely, in a corner of your Maga¬ 
zine, to point out a coincidence with 
regard to one of these competitors, 
which seems to have something in it 
more than fortuitous. Every body 
by this time has read “ The Loves 
of the Angels,” and eveir body will 
not yethave forgotten (whatever they 
may do hereafter) the story of the 
first Angel. Let those who bear it 
in mind, run their eyes over the fol¬ 
lowing short passage from the cele¬ 
brated French Encyclopedic, under 
the head Arot et Marot.” 

“ Cc sont les noms de deux Anges 
que Timpostcur Mahomet disait a- 
voir dte envoy^s de Dieu pour cn- 
seigner les hommes, et pour Icur or- 
donner de s'abstehir du meurtre, 
des faux jugemens, et de toute sorte 
d'exccs. Cc faux prophete ajoute 
qu'une tres belle femme ayant in¬ 
vite ces deux Anges a manger chez 
die leur fit bain du vin, dont etant 
edlaufi^l^8, ils la soliciterent a I'amour 
qu'eUe ^gnit de consenter k leur 
puUHoa, k conditiou qu'ils lui ap- 
prendraieni! aupai'avant les paroles 
•par le niai|||| desqncllea ils disaient 
que ron^fimvaient aisdn^nt mon- 
ter^i dial ^ qu’ apret av(^ m d’eux 
at avoit demand^ tile 

jdttS; tenir sa promesae et 
^^aSdrs «Ue fut enlevde au ciel ou 
ayant fait I f>leU ]ei«eft d<i ce qui 


s’etait 'pass^, elle fut changife cn 
Tetoile du matin, qu'on appene Lu¬ 
cifer ou Aurore, et que les deux Anges 
fut edverement punir. C’est del^t 
selon Mahomet, que Dieu prit occa¬ 
sion de ddfendre 1’ usage du vin aux 
hommes. Vvyes Alcoran." 

It is singular, that, though the 
Koran is here so boldly referred to, 
there is not a word in it regarding 
this fable: but this has been pointed 
out by Voltaire in his “ Qnexfmit," 
and my object is only to shew, that 
Mr Moore, without acknowledgment, 
has taken nearly all the particulars 
of his first Angel’s story from this 
source. As he has prefixed a pre¬ 
face, and subjoined notes, with much 
learning, from the Fathers, he might 
have inserted, or at least hinted at 
the above-quoted passage. It is not 
necessary to particularize the resem¬ 
blances. He may have gained his 
knowledge of the fable from the same 
source as the Amateurs of the Encyc¬ 
lopedic, but if so, it ought to have 
been mentioned. 

After all, 1 am very ready to ad¬ 
mit, that the story is the least part 
of the delicate and polished beauty 
of Mr Moore's production ; but on 
this very account, he need net have 
been scrupulous in allowing his obli¬ 
gations for what is really compari- 
tively insignificant. 

, . N. J. H. O. 
London, Jan. 5, 18S3. 
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Ma EDITOR, 

In place of standing behind an old 
worm-eaten counter, casting rattle¬ 
snake eyes at the casual passenger, 
and gnawing my lip should he or 
she happen to trip into another shop, 
here sit I in my elbow-chair, hale^d 
hearty, like Matthew at the ret^t 
of custom. The postman supplies 
my literary larder with intellectual 
provision; die.smacks from Leith, 
Berwick, and other respectable sea- 
orts> ftirnish my table with cod, 
addies, turbpt, and salmon, both 
pickled and kippered, exclusive of 
lobsters and Lochfine herrings in 
abun^nce ; and the iidjjuid carrier 
brings me geese, turki^^^dinpst- 
ing pigs, ^Unre; without !l^Dey^•a 1 Id 
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without jirice. O, Sir, it would do 
your heurt good to see the hams, 
cheeses, haunches of venison, moor, 
and other game, that daily arrive at 
Mrs Vandervrow's from the interior, 
since our grievous loss w'as noised 
abroad, and improve your eyesight 
very materially, in contemplating the 
thriving state of our corporeal sys¬ 
tem. “Gude gracious, Sam! is this 
you?" quoth an old acquaintance, 
whom 1 forgathered with, the other 
day, on 'Change; “ preserve us! what 
a metamorphosis ! Winsome Willie 
himsel' hasna gotten a bonnier De¬ 
puty chin, nor a jollier paunch, nor 
a pair o* sturdier stilts, in a' his 
aught. What the plague ha’e ye 
done wi’ the lang tooin clock-case o' 
a carcase ye brought frae’ hame, 
and the twa leister shanks it striddled 
on ?” Verily, Mr Editor, the com¬ 
pliment was so exceedingly well- 
timed, that I have ever since felt 
an Aldcrmanic spirit stirring within 
me; and was it not that 1 have some 
doubts of my doublet, most assured¬ 
ly would I set about qualifying my¬ 
self to fill the chair so very honour¬ 
ably vacated by a very honourable 
gentleman, the late Jacob Ailshen- 
son, Esq. citizen and cordwainer. I 
called at his town-house a few days 
ago, on business, not knowing what 
had befallen him, and great was my 
alarm, when 1 beheld housekeeper, 
waiting-maid, cook, and scullion, 
flirting about in their black bomba- 
zeens. Mrs Ailshenson, to whom I 
have the honour of being personally 
known, came tripping down stairs, 
and received me very graciously.— 
La, what a stranger !" exclaimed 
the good lady, as she ushered me 
into the parlour; “ really, Mr Kil- 
ligrew, you come upon me as one 
risen from the dead. Bless me, Sam ! 
what, in all the world, has kept you 
aiWftyso long from Portsoken Square.^ 
TShiadies were quite in the fidgets 
for your safety, and the gthitlemen 
had all given you up for lost. Gra¬ 
cious me! what an alteration for the 
better!—^never did 1 see a young fel¬ 
low so much improved." ** Madam," 
said I, when her breathing time was 
<&me, adversity hath been upon 
me vrith a heavier hand than ever 
the Fhilistiims laid upoh Sampson. 
Fire^ wataMi^ literary thieves, be- 
rea'^ iqi^'V^'ery valuable * at one 


fell swoop,'" and hero I recapitulated 
all that happened at Millennium- 
Place on the night of the great tire, 
at which Mrs Ailshenson was sorely 
. grieved. 1 then enumerated the 
many largesses anonymously sent me 
by a generous, liberal, and enlight¬ 
ened public, and Mrs Ailshenson's 
face brightened up. “ Now,” said 
1, after we had travelled through 
a forest of lofty subjects, into the 
shrubbery of small discourse, there 
is a question. Madam, I would fain 
ask, though fearful am 1 that the 
answer will give me pain. Yon arc 
in mourning, Mrs Ailshenson, and 
have many near and dear relations. 
Tell me which of them is no more, 
that I may grieve also, for they were 
all staunch friends to me." “ Rela- 
lations!” quoth the shoemaker's wife, 
with an air of much surprise; “ good 
God, Sam ! don’t you know what has 
happened ? J verily thought all the 
town had heard of it. M^^hy, Mr 
Ailshenson’s goiu dead, to be sure, 
and we're all over head and ears in 
sorrow for him, poor dear man. lie 
died last Lord Mayor’s Day of a 
surfeit.” 

Repletion, Mr Editor, plays the 
very deuce in our Aldermanic de¬ 
partment, on and about the 0 th* of 
November annually, notwithstand¬ 
ing the many patent specifics daily 
marshalling themselves, versus the 
evil thereof; and my doublet, though 
a piece of good stun, and sufficiently 
capacious to inclose a moderately- 
sized haggis, is, nevertheless, inca¬ 
pable of holding, in safe custody, 
one half of the green fat, callipash, 
turkey, turbot, custard, and so on, 
that every gentleman, who aspires 
to the aforesaid Chair, feels himself 
called upon, as a Christian citizen, 
to take into keeping,—for which 
causes, and on the other part, 1 have 
hitherto declined dining at the Man¬ 
sion-House, though Mrs Vandervrow 
hath bothered me. without ceasing, 
to accept of an Invitation Ticket. 

** Deary me, Sam,” quoth she the 
other day, as we were busied in the 
lardrar maJdng room for ee brace 
of pheasants, five hareBji^^Ten tur- 
kies, and ft fine covey of patridges, 
eighteen itt number, sent us froiQ 
Norfolk by. our Holkbara ii’iends, 

* Loud Mayor’s Day. . , 
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** wh»t ^ the meaiiing of all this 
childish'wbatinacy ? I cannot con¬ 
ceive-how an aspiring young fellow 
can ;poesibly deny himself the grati¬ 
fication ; besides, let me tell you, 
that nine-tenths of our great men 
have wrWled thcinselvn into afflu¬ 
ence merm by attending City Feasts. 
Winsome Willie, as you call him, 
would much sooner be roused from 
his devotions, before he had mumbled 
Amen, than arise from my Lord Ma¬ 
yor's table before the cloth was re¬ 
moved. Vou cannot imagine, Sam, 
how wonderfully good cheer operates 
on the hearts of men, whose daily 
study it is to make eai well and drink 
well sworn brothers, nor conceive the 
warmth of a lusty citizen's loving- 
kindness, when the heart is satisfied, 
and the soul agog.—1 knew a young 
chap who made his fortune, merely 
by helping an alderman, under the 
rose, to an excellent slice of green 
fat. But you bogle at the idea of 
being brought home in swathes like 
a great child, attended by the Cor- 
]^ration physician. Man alive! suf¬ 
fer not the coward thought to predo¬ 
minate for a moment. What 1 shudder 
at the dawn of civil preferment! was 
ever the like heard tell of? To be 
sure, you are but a novice at table, 
and as for carving, good l^rd help 
them who have such a help-mate ! 
for I never beheld a more aukward 
creature. Apropos—am neighbour. 
Sir William Dorsal, handles a pair 
of carvers most delightfully; and as 
for dispatdiing roast and boiled, he’ll 
ncA turn his back on ever a man 
within the Bills of Mortality. Then 
there's old Dan Orundiswallow, the 
numCa'yman, who marcheth a leg of 
mutton to its long home at a down¬ 
sitting—Nathaniel M'Cassock, our 
worthy churchwarden, whose soul 
delighteth itsdf in fatness—Lawer 
Skdlum, Merchant M'Crone, and di¬ 
vers other Miiltmnium-Place gentle¬ 
men, who have returned in tnumph 
'ftom the Mansion-House oftener 
^ait the^ h^e tseth in thdr he^s. 
(WiA sttA ft set of hrigh<} examples 
eyet, Sam, it is to be 

t l oUe ambhion fire your 
g ioiiiiid, foV exftmj^ is before 
1^ ftnd they who oMM yotmg, 
lliputthelllMiseinefder 
predvia momenti tod invite 
them ftB td ft foHjif {gatni 


The faces of some women, Mr:£di- 
tor, are difficult to read, i^d hone 
more so than that of my excellent 
landlady, Mrs Vandervrow. ?uch 
was the equivocal manner in which 
she discoursed, that 1 could not di¬ 
vine, for the soul of me, whether the 
woman was in jest or in earnest. 

'I'he oddity of her counselling sa¬ 
voured much of fun, and tbi^bricty 
of her countenance—not ftamm could 
1 discern—assured me that she was 
perfectly sincere. Even when a ge¬ 
neral muster of spits, frying-pans, 
pots, and kettles took place, and every 
table utensil meet for a special din¬ 
ner-party was put iti a state of re¬ 
quisition, I felt myself at a loss 
now to behave—whether to lend a 
hand, or look on. But time brings 
forth strange events, and solveth 
many queer problems. Dinner was 
on the table this very afternoon at 
4 o’clock precisely, and being what 
we London folk call a game J'rast, 
consisted entirely of hares, partridges, 
pheasants, grouse, and venison, that 
is to say, the flesh of deer, boiled, 
baked, and roasted. The company, 
which was very select, assembled in 
less than a quarter of an hour there¬ 
after ; and when the usual routine of 
shaking hands, hauling off great¬ 
coats, and miquiring after toothaches, 
gouts, luihbagos, and rheumatism, 
was over, the guests drew in their 
chairs, and Mrs Vandervrow thus 
addressed them: I have the ho¬ 
nour, my friends, to inform you, 
that we have made up our minds 
to dine this day after the manner 
of Mr Killigrew's native country. 
When knives are whet, and grace 
said, he tells me, that the goodman 
of the house accosts the company in 
fiicse words: * Leddies and gentle¬ 
men, will ye ha’e the gudencss no 
to be blate. Bear a hand, now, iqiil 
help yoursel’s without ceremti^ I 
beseech yc.'" ** Conscience, Mm," 
quoth the merchant, “ that’s a Ihic 
tale, an’ monie a gude fallow’s teeth 
ha*e mettled fiiemaePs after the telling 
o’t. Here goes towards a revival o' 
auld use and Wont, an’ d^l tak' the 
hindmost/ Without farther prf- 
amble, James M'Crone pounced on 
bis bird. I took shame to myself 
whi^ 1 sftvir the pargSige 'on his 
plate, ai^ Mrs VaMerapir'S'imft re¬ 
buked mft fbr beitig blfiliiil hm in 
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settix^ a good example. Better 
late mend than ne'er do weel^" quoth 
I to myself, and instantly pronged 
a grouse, one of the finest creatures, 
I do believe, that ever was bagged. 

Sir William Dorsal made a dash 
at the covey, being of opinion, I pre¬ 
sume, thatlainl M‘Crone's judgment 
was superior to mine in the choice 
of goo4 cheer. Dan Grundiswallow 
paid hia respects to a tureen of jug¬ 
ged hare; the rest of the party 
made free, every man according to 
his liking; and then, with hearty good 
will, and abundance of appetite, to 
work wc went, belter skelter. 'I’he 
gnashing of teeth, and the clatter of 
knives, was truly delightful. In the 
midst thereof, Mrs Vandervrow toss¬ 
ed up her nose, and gave the bell 
tliree lusty tugs, exclaiming, at every 
pull, “Sally, Sally, Sally!—My Goil! 
the girl’s playing old Noll with our 
venison sauce. It's all in the fire, 1 
do declare.” Up she arose, and away 
she Avent, like unto a woman in a 
plaguey hurry, but contrived to drop 
tiicse words in mine ear as she whislc- 
ed along—“ Eyes right, Sam !” I 
took the hint, and certainly beheld 
the finest display of science, both in 
cutting and swallowing, that ever 
w'as witnessed by mortal eye. Sir 
William Dorsal siit bolt upright, with 
a bird on the prongs of his fork, 
and demolished it so dexterously, 
that I inly swore there was magic in 
his knife. Lith and limb sundered 
bone from its bone, just as though 
they bad parted by mutual consent; 
and then, tvhen eating time was come, 
my gracious! what dispatch! He 
soused his morsel in gravy, dipped 
it in salt, and no sooner did the limb 
arrive at his lips—^leg or arm, it mat¬ 
tered not which—than, swift as the 
twirl of a juf^ler's fist— jiresto! it 
disappeared before you could say 
Jgck llobison. As for old Dan Grun- 
diflwallow, I positively do aver, that 
language is altogether incapable of 
doing justice to the admirable man¬ 
ner in which he went through the 
spoon exercise. Nothing under the 
sun could 1 liken his exertions so 
very aptly to, as those of a Lancashire 
‘Cr(^er, standing by his dame, some 
thirty or forty years ago, t^eeably 
to a curioHt old print t^ovi before me, 
ai^ the blanching dement 

on cot^oinf jgoods—or an dd ferryman 

Tni.. xit. 


in a crassy wherry, laving out the < 
bilge.water with his scull-cap; and 
then, with respect to munching, the 
doughty veteran, in my opinion, is 
mere than a match for Sir William 
Dorsal himself. Whenever a lump 
of flesh appeared above the soup in 
his spoon, my stars ! how the major- 
opening of his face distended! Every 
muscle was at its post. In bundled 
the savoury food, and gulp it went! 
One snack, and three quarters of a 
twist, did tile business. O how I en¬ 
vied his appetite * ! Nor did Lawer 
Skellum and Mr M‘Cas 80 ck sit idly 
counting their fingers. These gen¬ 
tlemen, being skilful anatomists, seiz¬ 
ed on a couple of pheasants, and dis¬ 
sected them in a jifiy. This done, 
they fell to, in good napping earnest, 
and, with an adroitness peculiar to 
themselves, contrived to cat with 
their front teeth, and scranch gris¬ 
tle, &c. where the jaw leverage Avas 
most powerful, at one and the same 
time. Thus, by a singularly inge¬ 
nious method, were their fore-^rind- 
ers plentifully supplied Avith tit-bits 
in rapid succession, whilst the bones 
and muscular pieces wagged at the 
AA'icks of their mouths like cane-ends 
about to pass between the rolls or cy¬ 
linders of a horizontal sugar-mill, if 
I may be allowed to use aM^’est Indian 
simile. 

The residue of our friends, 1 am 
proud to say, behaved themselves 
most manfully, witii the exception 
of laird M'Cronc, Avhose deeds were 
certainly no great things, compared 
with those of his neighbours. James, 
poor man, tiiough perfectly capable 
of stowing away plumb-pudding, 
cod shoulders, minened collops, and 
indeed every species of food that re¬ 
quires little or no carving, with the 
best of them, was, nevertheless, un¬ 
able to shoot a-hcad, because of the 
many obstacles encountered by his 
knife. He cut hia bird lon^tudi- 
nally, transversely, and obliquely, 
in the hope of falling in with seams 
or joining, whereby bis weapon 
might freely enter ; but without suc¬ 
cess ; cant^ it over, over, and 
over again, without mscovering a 
single crevice; par^ away the fl^y 
parts, wherever Sn incision was {moc- 
ticable: and, finally, impaled the 

• Parody on Stemr. 
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tkelctop 01^ /ork. lu this state 
of demi’^uu^tion was laird M'- 
Crone's partridge, when Mrs Van- 
dervrow entered the dining-room. 

1 kenna what to inak' o’ this bit 
bfastic, Mem,’* quoth James, hold¬ 
ing up bis bird; " it’a a’ banes the- 
gither.” Some women, Mr Editor, 
would have sympathized with the 
laird, by chuckling at his dilemma, 
and ve »7 likely have condcsccndctl 
to mend the matter by making it 
w'orsc; but my landlady is well bred, 
and kindly dispositioned wuthal, so 
much so, that she would net injure 
the feelings of a kail-wonn ; conse¬ 
quently, when the old man presented 
his heastie, Mrs 'i’^andervrow fell to, 
and cut it in pieces. Thus supplied 
with limbs and other appurtenances 
of the aforesaid partridge, James 
M'Crone hastened to make good his 
lee-way; and such was the laird’s 
ardour, that he actually kept neck 
and girth with my landlady’s very 
best exertions—and Mrs Vander- 
vrow is by far the handiest woman 1 
ever met with in the carving line. 
When her knife was within an ace 
of demolishing the sixth and last 
bird of the covey, for laird M‘Crone's 
benefit, incredible as it may seem, 
the tail pf the fifth was wagging be¬ 
tween his teeth. I have been at 
some pains in noting down the mer¬ 
chant s very creditable feat, purpose¬ 
ly to show, that Scotsmen arc suf¬ 
ficiently capable of rivalling tbeir 
southern brethren in the dining¬ 
room, as well as in the field, the 
cabinet, the pulpit, and also at the 
bar, providing their discipline w'as 
equally good: and discipline is every 
thing, as Serjeant Bothweil very 
justly observed. The first course 
being disposed of, and not a vestige 
thereof remaining, save and except 
a rickle of banes before every gen¬ 
tleman’s plate, Mrs Vandervrow rang 
for our venison j but just as Sally 
was withdrawing the spit, a double 
rnt-tat came to the street-door, and 
in less than half a mimite thereafter, 
the,girl tripped up stairs, and audi¬ 
bly wbi»)cred from the landing- 
place, “Yoii^re wanted. Sir.” Know¬ 
ing Sally tp be a hringer of good 
ylings, I arose from the table, Mr 
some diffic^y, having 
no leiMPl|i.^half a brace of grouse 
quarjter of hare un^ iny 
Ibk,—pretty tolerable picking for 


a young beginner,—proceeded down¬ 
wards, and beheld a sedate, %eil- 
looking young man standing at tlic 
door-cheek, who presented me with 
a scaled packet, and 1, in return, in¬ 
vited him to partake of »our good 
cheer. He replied, by toucliing his 
lips, jiointing to the parcel, and mo¬ 
tioning with his fingers, in a manner 
that left no doubt on my .min4 
his meaning. 1 therefore broke it 
open be fore Hm.sbie’s face, for such 
1 took him to be, and perused, with 
visible satisfaicrion, these singularly 
well-penned lines, written on a loose 
slip of paper: 

" In common with my fcllow- 
tow'nsme’,*,Mr Killigrew',1 grieve for 

i mur misfortune. O, Sir, it is a 
leavy, heavy dispensation indeed,— 
a trial that will put yotir philosophy 
to the test, lint be of good cheer, 
and let hot your spirit be disquieted. 
The springs of charity are not dried 
up, and the waters of loving-kind¬ 
ness glide on as heretofore. No 
sooner W‘as it known in Dumfries tliat 
your valuable manuscript legacy was 
consumed, by the laic disastrous fire 
at Millennium, than meetings of the 
principal inhabitants took place the 
town-council assi-iiihied, ami various 
resolutions were j'ut, ainl carried 
unanimously, to render youefitctual 
and immediate relief, the which I 
have no doubt will he transmitted 
in the course of a i-'oet or two. 11 
so happened, that a favourable op¬ 
portunity presented itself of sending 
my literary subscription by a j'rivate 
hand—one that I csin rely on—and 
in th« humble hope that it will be 
deemed worthy of acceptance, 1 re¬ 
spectfully bid you adieu. W. ]>. 

“ P. S.—These presents will he 
delivered by my nephew, who visits 
London on business. He is instruct¬ 
ed neither to enter your door, nor yet 
to utter a word, lest vanity should 
tempt him to divulge my name—a 
piece of ostentation that would slur 
the philanthropy of a man tvho 

S eth not on the house-tops. You 
therefore, have the goodness to 
abstain from questioning the young 
man, whose well-being in this life, 
materially depends on his fidelity to 
me. lieturn his salute,,, and suffer 
him to depart in peace. ^jOWce more 
adieu. 

Nithsidp^ Hfft Jaiinart/ 1823.”* 
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1 cazed alternately at the bearer 
and his billet, not knowing how to 
demean myself, until he deigned to 
make his farewell bow, the which I 
•politely returned, together witli every 
expression of thankfulness that dumb 
show could possibly devise, and we 
parted without exchanging a sylla¬ 
ble, he to follow his lawful business, 
and to ponder in my study, quite 
delighted with the young man’s self- 
denial, and the fine-toned delicacy 
of his uncle. Thus, Mr Editor, have 
I honestly delineated the visage of 
every material fact, just as it occur¬ 
red, without distorting a single fea¬ 
ture; and therefore it only rcinaincth 
for me to say, my dear Sir, will you 
have the goodness to dispose of Mr 
D.'s mental donation, precisely in 
the same manner as you appropria- 
ed that of my anonymous friend X. 

Z., and thereby oblige yours, 
for evermore, 

Saml. Kii.ligukw. 

London, 1823. 

Brackenfell, a Reverie. 

Time bath neither withered ray 
check, nor age thinned my temples, 
nor kindlier dimes tempted me to 
forsake my native stream, even for a 
a season ; yet do 1 live in a strange 
place, and dwell amongst neighbours 
of yesterday’s growth. The spirit 
of adventure stimulated many of my 
oung friends to seek for graves in a 
istant land; disease carried off many 
more; and the sword hath had its 
share. Tims am 1 left alone with¬ 
out a companion, whose joyous face 
welcomed me to the play-green. 
Even the scenery I wont to range 
when a boy, is partially shifted, and 
the hamlet that gave me birth is no 
more; so effectually hatli fanciful 
improvement been at work for these 
last fifty years. 

Yet, notwithstanding the many 
changes that time, and chance, and 
whim, have brought about, all tend¬ 
ing, in my opinion, to blemish the 
fair face of nature,—though the bat 
fiitteth in my father’s house, and 
every scene tuat delighted my young 
heart is gradually ^ssing away,— 
though the burn, whose every pool 
I kneWfda denomlna^da 
5/redfii^?<-<>prosecution awaiting all 
men. Who presume to f|i"g^>^ ^ 


therein, without leatr fuf* the ;wo- • 
pricfor,—and notwithstanding the 
favourite broomy knowes whereon I 
played are all fenced about, and full 
of man-traps and spring-guns, to de¬ 
ter die unqualified man from turning 
aside,—still do I love to linger on the 
highway, like a ghost permitted to 
review this world,” surveying the 
grounds that my associates of* yore, 
and their now forsaken companion, 
perambulated, without forgathering 
with a surly gamekeeper, to say, 

“ What doest thou?” and light leaps 
rny heart when I descry the Cairn 
Croft, where many a mettlesome 
game at “ England and Scotland” 
was played, and the little rill that 
turn^ our water-mill, and the ifore- 
stone of our mock Eannockburn, 
where swords of rushes, and spears 
of bullruslies, were broken and shi¬ 
vered in bloodless fray. Then the 
Anld Hu, roofiess and desolate, 
calleth on every social recollection 
that inhabiteth my breast. 1 cast a 
sorrowful look on the ancient gables 
matted with ivy, and gaze on the 
barren hearth, so often compassed 
about, in my father’s lifetime, with 
neighbourly good fellowship, and 
bethink me of the joyous days and 
the merry forenights that stole away 
before w’e were aware; recollection.s 
written on my heart too legibly ever 
to be eradicated. 

Scenes of delight, dissolv’d like phantom 
air. 

Teeming with bliss, too exquisite to last; 
My heart, though wrung with ever-gnaw¬ 
ing care. 

Forgets the present, brooding o'er the past. 

Scenes of mine early days, ye often gleam. 
With light illusive, on my wandering 
mind; 

But shoot, alas! like nightly meteor beam. 
And leave a dreary, darksome void be¬ 
hind. 

Can I forget the hearth of Brakcnfell, 
Though every wind of heaven aweeps 
the floor? 

Can I forget the hme I lov'd so well, ■ 
Tliough nettles choak, and brambles 
guard the door ? 

And you, companions of my happier days. 
Ere aught of life’s envenom’d ills I 

Still in i# heart, unwarpt by worldly 
ways, 

With filial fondness do I cherish you. 
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Tour menaMiM ttill my fading joys renew, 
And vivify my bosom’s throbbingcore; 
My pulse bents bolder than it wont to do; 
1 feel sensations never felt before. 

I feel the fervour of poetic fire; 

My light heart flutters with romantic 

joy ? 

I feel a wildly bold, sublime desire, 

To meet you all, my friends, before I die. 

And whilrt the wealthy man, with equi¬ 
page 

Beseeming rank, in lordly state repairs, 
To eye with critic glance the classic stage. 
Where phrenzied Ilumlei raves, or 
Douglas dares— 

Will I the theatre of Fancy rear, 

With vent’rous hand my homely skill 
ni try. 

The simple scenery Nature’s wardrope 
fair, 

The actors, too, all school’d beneath her 
eye. 

Come, hcav'nly maid! of mild and graceful 
mein, 

Laughing and lovely as thou wont to lie 
On lily lawn, bum, bank, and daisied 
green, 

When at the trysted hour thou wel¬ 
com’d me. 

Thy raven ringlets, wove with lily flow’r; 
Thy polish’d temples bound with bios, 
som’d heath; 

Thy balmy lips, and virgin txisoin pure. 
Vicing the honey-suckle’s fragrant 
breath. 

€nme, with thy cheek so ruddy and so ripe. 
Thy beaming eye, the liarbinger of 
morn. 

Waking the love-lorn shepherd’s moun¬ 
tain-pipe. 

Or winding the blithe dalesman’s har¬ 
vest-horn. 

* ' 

I'hough worldly men may eye thy charms 
, with scorn, 

Yet ever wilt thou .seem, lov’d lass, to 
me, 

Fair as the day-star of my marriage-morn, 
Dear os the infbnt smiling on my knee. 

Champi’d by the magic smile, in Hahbie's 
Howe, 

Did rural Bams^ to the heart indite, 
And taught, in living strains, the breast to 
glow. 

The ravish’d ear to listen with delight. 

on hermit Ayr, the wliliimg hiAd, 
"*** poor—-roughift the rus- 
1 ',^ tic plough, 


Thy goodness found, illum'd his ndghty 
mind. 

And o’er him “ thine inspiring mantle 
tlirew”— 

Stampt his wild throbbing heart with Na¬ 
ture’s seal; 

Taught him his country’s loves and joys 
to sing; 

And in his breast infus’d what good inci! 
feel, 

When kneeling down to heaven’s etcr. 
iial King. 

Still to unlcttcr'd genius thou art 

The fondling friend, the tutor of his 
tongue, 

Still whispering to the pea.sant’s artless 
heart 

The rural themes, and rural scenes un¬ 
sung. 

The witcb’ry of thy voice, diffusing glad. 
And waking harmony on every spray. 

Enticed to Ettrick Banks tlic shepherd lad. 
And taught him on his mountain-pipe 
to play. 

Call’d.from their graves, thine ancient sons 
of song, 

The Dalesman brave and doughty 
Mountaineer, 

Humming the soul-ddighting strains that 
rung 

Through Holyrood, in Roj'al Mary's car. 

Come, sprightly damsel of celestial birth, 
And bid the Grange of Broken fell ap¬ 
pear ; 

With blazing faggots heap the glowing 
hearth, 

The once con\ivlal hearth to mesodeor. 

The ancient girnat, carv’d with tasteful 
skill, 

Theli»ttkcr,langsr(!le, and elbow-chair; 

The gudewife’s flaxen thrift and spinning, 
wheel. 

The shelves replete with shining pew- 
ter ware. 

And every household loom, though e’er so 
rude. 

In colours fair with faithful pencil draw. 

All placed in goodly order as they stood, 
When last the lov’d endearing scene 1 
saw. 

Then lift thine eyes, and beckon to the 
graves, 

Calltothehapless sailor’s billowy tomb ; 

At thy rebuke, the rude and restless waves 
W91 cease to lift their heaving breasts • 
of foam. 

0 

And he who perish’d in the rueful strife 
Will wring his oory loi^f rome 
■way, . 
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Though in his breoat the deep death- 
wounds arc rife, 

Though round his coral'd bones tho 
dolphins ]ilay. 

And he who fell on hlgypt's burning sand, 
Where stafks the gliost of many a gal. 
lant foe. 

Will seek, on shadowy wing, his niitive 
landj 

And from his grasp the bloody eabre 
throw. 

Army him in the homely plowman trews 
And plaid, he wont to wear at Brakeii. 
fell, 

F.re bloody laurel bound his soldier brows, 
]‘>c warrior spirits rang his dying knell. 

And when from undulating ocean's womb. 
And battle-field and consecr.’.ted ground. 

The welcome actors all rejoicing come 
O’er glen and burn, with light and airy 
bound ; 

The widely-scatter'd li\ ing will ri'quirc 
The aid of thy divine, thy mystic lore. 

Ere they assemble round the sacred fire. 
That Fancy beets to glad my heart once 
more. 

The aged man a ruddy youth must be, 
bhakc from his locks the snowy drift 
of time; 

A playful infant on his mother’s knee. 
The youth exulting now in manhood's 
prime; 

The ancient matron in her wicker chair, 
A busy housewife, active, snod, and 
clean ; 

The mother lessoning her stripling heir, 
Cloth'd in the ripening bloom of gay 
sixteen: 

Unmask the scenery, bid the curtain rise. 
Shed heavenly light on forest, glade, 
and glen; 

Fair on the hill my vision-seeing eyes 
Discern the mist-embodied shades of 
men. 

1 see the moon-beams on their features 
play. 

Each wdcome face to me is known 
full well. 

Onward they sliced, wrapt in their plaids 
of gray. 

Along the paths that lead to Brakcnfcll. 

And I will take my staff, with right good 

• will. 

And hie me o'er the moor, a blithe¬ 
some wight; 

The new-w(^e moon has clothed the 

londfyhHU, 

And shingly clHft, with pure relcslial light. 


Along the heath 1 wendmy loneMOte way, 

1 i>a88 the ancient cairn and haunt^ 
cleugii, 

With panting speed I climb the beacon 
brae. 

And down the fell my wayward route 
pursue. 

Kow hasting onward through tliebroomy 
park, 

A welcome, wcll-knov. n voice salutes 
iTiiue ear, 

The kindly coUh- fawns, I hear his baik. 
Full well be knows a friendly foot is 
iieiir. 

I climb the milking stile in eager haste. 

1 puss the bogle-bu.sh and fairy-well ; 
And now, with palpitating heart, at last 
1 see the gladsome Grange of Brakcn- 
fell: 

I see the icicles hanging from the thatch. 
The voice of merriment falls on mini* 
car, 

V.'ith trembling hand I lightly lift the 
latch. 

And enter with my wonted “ Peace f c 
hve!” 

flreativc Fancy, like a powerful 
magician, having thus called toge¬ 
ther “ the companions of my happier 
days," 1 salute them all, i'roin the 
gudeman to the herd ladic, and sit 
me doun on an ideal laiigsettlc. 
Then is the book of remembraiia' 
unclasped. 1 turn over the leaves, 
and read a select passage here ami 
there, illustrative of the cbaracleis 
hefon: me. Every one of them is re¬ 
corded precisely as he ranked i;i my 
esteem. But there is a private leaf, 
tliat no man ever perused, save ho 
who enjoyed my earliest friendship, 
—a leat'i whereon the secrets of my 
heart are written, and as I read the 
sacred pages, and ponder on its mar¬ 
gins, and call to mind the warm¬ 
hearted youth whose memory is dear 
to me, because we were like David 
and Jonathan, 

A cold hand lifts the latch, and opes the 
door, 

A welcome foot falls lightly on the floor- 
A gliding spectre rushes on my view. 
Whose face my dear first-born affections 
knew. 

In Highland garb, full on the floor he 
stands. 

Bleak are his limbs, and bloody arc his 
handMt 

He bares his Iweast, where gapes Ihc bat¬ 
tle-wound, 

lleliea\es a sigh, and wiMly IcoKMinmnd 
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No beam hiiii sunken crv'e illumes, 

No earthly trcinour shakes his bonnet 
plumes. 

Wan is the check where roses wont to 
biow, 

Pale are the lips where rubies wont to glow; 

And b£ithcd the hands in deeper streams 
I trew. 

Than e’er, on truant day, the wHd-briar 
drew; 

When we, with psalmless tongues, on 
Alonday morn, 

Dreading the lash of wrath and cap of 
scorn. 

And pains and penalties to dunces due, 

Forsook the classic path, and sought the 
cleugl)— 

There ranililing in the lap of boyish play. 

Strolling from briary brake to thorny 
brae; 

Wc sought, with eager eye and anxious 
breast, 

The magpie’s eyrie aud the throstle’s nest, 

Or, with marauding hands, forray’d tlie 
dell. 

Watch’d the wild bee, and suck’d her 
little cell. 

Or cut a whistle from the birchen tree. 

And hush'd the blackbird w'ith our me¬ 
lody. 


But other play for him was will’d by 
fate, 

And other game his iimnhood did await. 
When he, with native ardour darning high, 
danced on the fiery (Jaul a soldier’s eye ; 
And, with his woiilcd valour, fought and 
bled, 

Where Abercrombie found a soldier’s Ired, 
Where he, death-stricken in his full ca¬ 


reer, 

Ih'ard Victory” resound from van to 
rear; 

Saw, e’er he clos’d for ay a soldier's eye. 
The vaunting foe before his valour fly ; 
I’elt, e’er he aUSIk in everlasting sleep, 
What heroes fed, who Glory's harvests 
' reap, 

The joy of lifting up his country’s name. 
And living in the voice of her acclaim. 
Gompaniitn of my youth, mine early 
friend. 

Brought hy tliine ardour to a bloody end. 
Why gleams on me that battle-beaming 

S' 

iteen as the sheering brand upon tliy 
thigh ? 

W’hy, like u stranger, sj^ds the mighty 
brave, I 

Clad in the weeds of an untimely grave ? 

J 'ss that niarlial air, lay aside 
itrb of war, in criwSmji^ply dyed; 
,,in the hotnely wcd|jtl|prace appear, 
■ jerkin, vest, and trciW^thou wfmt to 



And plaid, whose tartan folds became 
thee well. 

The plaid tliou wont to wear at Brakcn- 
lell. 

My young friend becomes one of 
us, and the illusive waking-dream 
approximates so nigh to reality, that 
1 see the grey-haired ineti laying a- 
side their plaids, and the youngsters 
resigning their seats. O how the 
blissful vision delighteth my heart 1 
how cheerily the dear remembrances 
that dwell in mv breast commune to¬ 
gether ! Now' they are seated in per¬ 
fect order, and all busy in their way. 
The lads weave their stockings, the 
lasses take to their wheels, the face¬ 
tious grey-beards to joke and jest, 
and I to jreasure up their apothegms. 
Ilut the marrowy sayings that fill ray 
heart wdth joy, and ray head with 
wisdom, are unmeet for the ears ol' 
men and women now-a-days. Re¬ 
finement hath scrubbed their under¬ 
standings, and pruned their judg¬ 
ments, and blanked their intellects 
so very effectually with boarding- 
.school leys and acids, that wholesome 
knowledge is become altogether niu 
j)alatable, and frivolity the only men¬ 
tal sustenance they can partake of. 

Hence it is, that our modern belles 
and beaux learn to dance before they 
have learnt the decalogue, and are 
taught to preside at table before they 
can say the grace. Hence it is, that 
their morals are lax, their conversa¬ 
tion effeminate, their manners child¬ 
ish, and as for conviviality. 

How quaint their humour, and how vague 
their wit! 

How tome and marrowlcss the tales 
they tell! 

jfinlike the merriment that wont to flit 

Around the hcartsomc hearth of Bra- 
kenfell; 

That happy licarth, replete with homelj:, 

j»ys» 

Of which my heart so chearfully par¬ 
took, 

Where trj sted love replied with sjwaking 
eyes. 

Glancing responsive from the chimney 
nook ; 

That hearth, though by the c1a.«s!c Muse 
unsung. 

The trysting-place of lively wit and fun; 
For there to maid and mgiron, old and 
young, . 

On evenings when the was 

run. ’ ' • 
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Welcome thy presence as the vernal 
shower, 

Olenquhirn, companion of the grave and 
jjay! 

Forin’d were thy features for convivial 
hour; , 

Young Wcis thy humour, though thy 
lucks were grej’’. 

What though thine end no [xiet did nar¬ 
rate. 

Nor grav’d Ihy humble stone wnthliv. 
ing verso? 

What though no human hands did deco, 
rale 

Thy home with ’scutchons, nor with 
plumes thy hearse ? 

Yet will thy memory live in Niddesdalc, 
Thou man of sinless mirth and social 
glee; 

W liilst hawtliorns shed their fragrance on 
the gale. 

Whilst round the lily hums the muun- 
tain-bce. 

The village politician holds his ground, 
t'lilhnehing firm in argumentive fray ; 

\nd this the preface of his logic sound, 

“ .\s worthy Auld Olenquhirn was 
V oiit to say.” 

Then quotes a jirccept, sage, or roundelay, 
T!\at w'o)te the dormant lieart, or awed 
the soul; 

When thou in grave dcluite maintain'd 
the sway, 

Or sat facetious by the potent bowl. 

At close of day, the ruddy, play ful boy, 
So hlahely climbs his fondling mother’s 
knee; 

And she exhilarates his sprightly jo}', 
Witli many u mirthful anecdote of thee. 

The nightly' ramiiling hullanslmkcr nlies 
Around the (Grange, wrapt in ills woo¬ 
ing plaid; 

And our gudewife exclaims, tvith uplift 
eyes, 

*’ Olenquhirn ! when will thy roving 
sjuite be laid ? 

“ Thy freaks were rife through all the 
ncighbourhoood. 

At bridal, try'stc, and blithsomc hal- 
lowe’en; 

Mirth was thy fee, and frolic was thy 
food, 

,Ev*n when thyself the piper paid, I 
ween. 

“ Yet the UBBatiated hungry grave 
No wati|i«(| worthier heart than thine 
intomM t' 


Nut o’er a friendlier face, the Uilst’ica wave. 

Not on a gentler breast the daisy 
blooms.” 

Rut there is a man whom the un¬ 
fortunate look up to—a visitor of no 
wean degree—seated on the gude- 
inan’s right, and his favourite dog 
Varro panting on the hearth before 
him. 1 see his well-known fowling- 
)U'ce standing against the inner hal- 
an, discharged of its death-dealing 
cad, and his game-bag hanging on 
the kipplc-pin. 

He hath been successful on the 
moor as a sportsman, and doubly so 
as a philanthropist, for the wail of 
three little children called him to a 
lone house, where disease and acci¬ 
dent were about to make them or¬ 
phans, and he entered like a minis¬ 
tering spirit. Eminent and experi¬ 
enced is he in medicine, skilful and 
tender-hearted where the surgeon’s 
hand is requisite, and, like unto his 
blaster, he gocth about doing good— 

Like angel aid, descending from on high. 

His helping hand did smooth my 
friendless w'ay'; 

And now grown ricit, tlu sacred debt 
will I, 

With chearful soul and grateful heart, 
repay. 

Dunfdlan! form’d of Nature's kindliest 
mould. 

And lov’d by men of liigh and low de¬ 
gree, 

'I’lie longing arms of Death did ne’er nu 
fold 

A gentleman of goodlier worth tlian 
thee. 

l.earning devoutly, with unckmded brow. 

Tour’d on thy gentle mind his wine 
and oil; 

And virtue sprang, and latent goudncivs 
grew. 

Rich and luxuriant from the genial soil. 

Shade of the just and good ! if from on 
high 

Thou see’st me shed this tributary tcoTir 
Or, haply, on the night-wind passing by. 

If mortal voice can find immortal ear, 

Attend, DunfilUp, and receive from me 

The hallow’d tiibute of a sorrowing 
friend: 

“ Oh ntifty I ^ mine earthly race like 
theoi-i 

Lov’d in my life, lamented in mine 
end !” 
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Fall I mind Uie morn, when wrapt 
in thought, 

Slow jogging on his sleek and favourite 
Gret/, 

At our town end, his road Dunfillan 
, sought, 

And 1, a barefoot younkcr, show'd the 
way. 

We cross'd the brook that leaves Glen, 
gowan wood. 

In purling pride, to ramble on the lea; 

And oft his gallant riding geer 1 viewM,' 
And marveird who the stranger man 
could be. 

Weelirab’d the hill wbcretbe delighted eye 
Unwearied roves, on Nith’s romantic 
vale; 

Whose meadows green, and cultur'd fields 
outvie 

The richest sylvan scene of fairy tale. 

Bright from his W'oody haunt, the river fair. 
In liquid w'rcathcs of glittering silver 
roll'd. 

Laving his peliblcd shores with bosom 
bare. 

Through pasture grounds, and fields of 
waving gold. 

The homes of affluence, and rural ease ; 
The smuaking hamlets freely scatter'd 
round; 

The distant spires of graceful gay Dum~ 
frics^ 

Lifting her loyal head from classic 
gi oiind. 

The Solway, plow’d by many a busy keel, 
Lashing his craggy sides with foamy 
spray, 

Where harks on oo:ry conch the timid seal; 
Where clam'rous sca-fowl scream, and 
mermaids play. 

The sportsman beating round with cau¬ 
tious eye— 

The spaniel leaping from the ripening 
corn— 

The milk-maid’s lilt, the woodland 
nymph’s reply. 

Sweetly responsive to the harv'est horn, 

Burst on the wondering stranger’s eye and 
car, 

. 'In all the charms of fascinating pow'r; 

Afl route he stood, amidst the joyous 
cheer, , 

The Kcav’niy hannony, of brake and 
how’r. ;,. 

with rambling ^e, he gaz’d a- 

scenery lau df|||| j| and .wide; 

mP^earti,’’ quoth h^'Wl^ting.place 
' hath found ■ ^ 

In this fair land, tnd here trill 1 abide.’' 


For he, in quest of happiness, hod sought 
Full many a Highland strgth and 
Lowland vale. 

Till kindly chance the gentle stranger 
brought 

Into the fairy lap of Niddcsdalc. 

He saw her chiefs, all men of chosen 
mould, 

Smoothing, with skilful hand, life's 
weary way; 

And dwelling on the lands their sires of 
dd 

Wrung from the spoiler's grasp, in 
bloody fray *. 

He saw her daughters dear, by brook and 
burn. 

On bu.sy harvest field and bloomy lawn. 

Fair as the new-woke sun, on Flay.day 
morn. 

Combing his ringlets on the early dawn. 

He saw her ruddy sons, u hardy race. 
Tenant and cottar, artizan and hind. 

All blithely busied in their proper place, 
Of goodly growth, and comely of their 
kind. 

And he beheld, with looks of lively joy. 
What lifteth up the guodman's heart to 
find, 

lleligion shedding round, benignantly, 
The light of life on high and humble 
mind. 

Charm'd with the fair, the fascinating 
scene, 

Dunfillan’s homely hall the stranger 
rear’d. 

And garden gay and smiling woodland 
green, 

Around his happy dwelling-place ap. 
pear'd. 

F’ull of the good resolve, the wise design, 
Each earthly joy with grateful hand to 
seize. 

Let moderation all his aims confine, 

^ And end his life in phUosophic ease. 

Soon was the o|)en-hcarted stranger 
known. 

From tongue to tongue his name was 
lauded round. 

And soon to all the dale familiar grown, 
At Urakcnfell an open door he tbund. 

Dunfillan Hall! I often tread thy floor. 
When wakeful Memory takes her fa¬ 
vourite round— 


* The Douglases, Maxwells, Kir|;pa- 
tricks, Fergusons, and Riddels, all lineal 
dscendants of the Bmcem Heroes, are 
prominent Characters in iMUisdale, and 
mai^ of them «till tetairt'li|i'|H»se8sions 
of thrir brave forefathers." ■ f’- 
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Unnfillan Hall ! I seek Uiinc open door. 
When every sense in dreamy sleep is 
drown'd. 

Thus arc the fondly-cherished mo¬ 
ments of my mind put in array, 
when worldly anxieties oppress me. 

And time’s majestic stream is backward 
roll’d 

With mighty sweep, like Jordan’s flood 
of old, 

in order that they may all appear, 
hale and healthy, in their proper 
place. 

The man of sorrow, whom mental 
distress hath sunk in the Slough of 
Despond, and the child of misfortune, 
whom weakness persuadeth to seek 
for temporary solace at the tavern, 
would do well to follow my example, 
and call upon the mind to become its 
own physician. Nothing more is re¬ 
quisite, than the ideal presence of a 
iVw well-beloved objects whom re- 
inemhraiice esteems; and pitiful in¬ 
deed is he who posscsseth not a single 
recollection worthy of being para- 
{ilirased. It is iny daily practice, 
and I care not who knows it, to 
sweeten the goblets of bitterness that 
fall to my share, -with the remem¬ 
brance of past enjoyment, from sun¬ 
rise even until sun-set. 

And when the weary hours, in rosied air. 
Flap their broad dusky wings, and 
speed away. 

Leaving the mind loose from the yoke of 
care. 

At large in Fancy’s wilderness to stray: 

Then wakes my soul—then passeth in re¬ 
view 

Each boyish pastime and endearing 
scene ; 

Again the foot-ball freely 1 pursue. 

And strip for Scotland* on Balachan- 
green; 

Glide down the giddy dance on trysting 
night, 

Blithen with comic tale the jocund 
hearth, 

Or, haply, wing my drear ideal flight. 

Far from the dwelling-place of social 
mirth ; 

And by the wild, the vent’rous Muse en¬ 
ticed, 

14(^Uy on consecrated ground I tread; 


* AUuding Ip the well-known game of 
En^tmd omi f^iand^ ao mudi in.vogue 
amongst our Hhhsdale younken> 
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Wake in their graves the men whose love 
1 priz’d. 

Shake their cold hands, and commune 
with the dead. 

In this state of mental absorption, 
am 1 now enjoying a convivial hour 
with men and women, long since ga¬ 
thered to their fathers. 1 hear my 
favourite song, Gude niffht and Joy be 
wt ye a, sweetly lilted,—I see the 
countenances of my friends powerful¬ 
ly operated upon by the sin^r's me¬ 
lody,—and my heart feels its influ¬ 
ence ; but they seem as though their 
hour was come. 

Why from the ring so hastily arise. 

And upward Uft, my friends, your beam¬ 
ing eyes ? 

The embers on the hearth are glowing 
still. 

The lamp of heaven is lingering on the 
hill. 

Nor wakes the lark, her matin song to 
sing. 

Nor hath the warning heath-cock flapt 
his wing; 

Vet on my sight your fading forms decay. 
Like shapeless shadows ye dissolve away, 
And leave me sad of heart, and lonesome 
here, 

A solitary shade in desart drear. 

To brood o’er scenes enjoy’d, Und pass’d 
away. 

And mourn for you, w’hose love woke 
with my natal day. 

Fain would mine ear uncloy’d attention 
lend, 

A little longer, to their minstrelsic. 
And cheerfully my willing heart attend. 

To what, like sea-maid’s song, delight- 
eth me. 

But, lo ! the curtain. fidls, and Fancy’s 
dreams 

Depart, like sailing vapour from my 
view. 

And fading fast the phantom scenery 
^ seems, 

Swimming like mist upon the moun¬ 
tain’s brow. 

Gone are the dwellers of the hollow 
tombs, 

Fled are the living men afar from me, 
And haply bolding, in their joyous homes, 

Heart-cheering converse in reality. 

Pure be their mirth, and chaste their re¬ 
velry, 

Fair as the heaving snow <m beau^i 
breaatf'% 

Each blitheoaOM^ening of festivity. 

Though of tiM mental cheer my sdid 
wfll never taete4 
M 
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Maid ef the anowj hand and raven hair. 

Lass of mine eoriy love, draw near to 
me: 

N('r wight unworthy of thy virgin care, 

With guile be>sprinkled tongue be- 
sccchcth thee. 

The heart alive to symphony have I, 

The soul that sought thy loveliness to 
ken. 

When first thou smiled on me, a ruddy 
boy. 

Strolling about the solitary glen ; 

Chasing the grasshopper from • blade to 
blade, 

Feasting on berries wild, the briars a- 
mong; 

Ur, pensive, pausing on the greenwood 
glade, 

- And listening to the throstle's vesper 
song. 

Thou, heavetdy maid ! with that white 
hand of thine. 

Pillow my head, and hush me to repose. 

And with a fondling Seraph smile benign, 

Mina eyes in slumbers sound serenely 
close. 

Far on the moor the lamp of heaven 
glows. 

And cairn, and cleugh, and reedy lake 
illumes, 

And every haunt the wary heath-.cock 
knows, 

F.re he alights amongst the purple 
blooms; 

And cowers his lonely head beneath 
his shining plumes. 


ai>iaiTi;Ai.iTiis —a navsBiz. 

I AM sitting at mj window, in the 
twilight of an autumn evening. There 
is not a whisper among the leaves of 
those tall poplars in the field beneath. 
The moon has just risfen, broad and 
red, through those thick vapours, 
which have succeeded the sultriness 
of the day. Her light comes glim> 
mering ami feeble into my little 
study, and falls upon my table, 
.showing a mountain books, papeQi, 
and writing-materials—and a vel- 
lum-bouiid Plutarch, open at the life 
of Marcus Brutus. It is at that 
passt^ where be describes, with a 
srfiemu simplicity, that strange visi- 
tatioQ Which disturbed the patriot, 
JBfflt on ^e frontiers of Asia, and 
at l^ilipph ** One night, 
afW^ehad passen i^ Asia, he 
very late* all elH^ in his tent, 
phth a dim light burning by him—- 


all the rest of the army being hushed 
and silent: and musing with himself, 
and very thoughtful, he saw a terri¬ 
ble and strange apparition, of a prodi¬ 
gious and frightful body, coming to¬ 
wards him, without speaking. Bru¬ 
tus boldly asked it, ‘What art thou? 
—man, or God ?—and upon what 
business dost thou come to us r’— 
The spirit answered, ‘ I am thy 
evil genius, Brutus ; thou shall see 
me again at Philippi.’ ” 

How strangely are our feelings 
affected by trivial circumstances I 
When I read this passage an hour 
ago, the setting sun shone bright 
and cheerful, 'riiose trees were 
curled by a gentle-stirring breeze,— 
that field was gay with the busth- 
of the reapers,—and a vessel war. 
beating into yonder brc'ad estuary, 
with her white sails glittering in tin- 
sun. I read it with a half contemp¬ 
tuous smile, and wondered that the 
great mind of Brutus should have 
thus yielded to the visioii.s ol" a heal¬ 
ed imagination. But now alone, in 
this solemn stillness, nnder this faint 
and tremulous light, 1 fed less con¬ 
fidently sceptical. A half-lurking 
belief begins to creep into my mind. 
I recall the tales of all ages and na¬ 
tions, the consent of the ignorant 
and enlightened, the wicked and the 
good; and feel that 1 cannot now 
smile with such confidence at this 
singular story. Is it possible, then, 
that the mere absence or presence 
of light can effect so important a 
change ? and shall I say that Reason 
rules the day, but resigns her sccptrc', 
at night, to the imagination ? IShall 
1 not rather consider this influence 
as the efiect of a feeling implanted 
in us by nature, which we stific or 
overcome, in the hustle and business 
of the day, but which rc-asserts its 
empire in the solitude of night, like 
the increasing radiance of yondei 
stars, hidden by light, but discovered 
by darkness f If, in natural theolo¬ 
gy, the existence of a God is render¬ 
ed strongly probable, merely by the 
concurring belief of all ages, sHaU 1 
reject all arguments, from a similar 
belief in the question of spiritual 
existences ? Universal effects mttst 
have a cause as universal. The opi¬ 
nion cannot be repugnant to our no¬ 
tions of the soul, since suggest¬ 
ed itself, at the same tim*, to tnose 
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whii had no coramunicatioii with 
each other. It cannot have been 
altogftlier unsupported by fact, be¬ 
cause a mere specidative opinion, 
without some appeal to experience, 
must soon* have been forgotten. 
Above all, it must indeed be deep¬ 
ly rooted, since all the exposures 
and refutations of special narratives 
have never been able to eradicate 
it from our minds. Wlien the Jew 
Abraham, in IhKaccio, proceeded 
to Rome, in spite of the remon¬ 
strances of his friend (Jiannotto, who 
had been labouring to effect his 
conversion, his ('hristian instructor 
abandoned all hope of success, being 
aware of the scenes of vice and im¬ 
morality which the conduct of the 
Catholic priesthood would offer to 
his view. Rut, to his agreeable sur¬ 
prise, the Jew, on his return, re¬ 
marked, with great justice, that all 
these scenes had only confirmed him 
the more in his intention : for a re¬ 
ligion, wliieb, in spite of the noto¬ 
rious wickedness of the highest of 
its professors, could yet go on and 
prosper, like the Christian, must in- 
,<lfced be founded on a rock, and sup¬ 
ported by Divine Power. An opi¬ 
nion, thereiore, which, ill spite of 
the ridiculous absurdities with which 
it has been overlaid, can still pro¬ 
duce such powerful effects—a feeling 
which we confess by our fears, even 
while denying it with our lips—must 
indeed be firmly rooted, and shows 
the visible impress of Nature herself. 

“ Est enim hrec non scripta sed nata 
lex, quam non didicimus, accepimus, 
legimus, veruiu ex natura ipsa ar- 
ripuiinus, haiisiirms, expressinms." 
In fact, the very frequency of such 
attempts at imposture is, in itself, 
a virtual acknowledgment of the 
strength and universality of this be¬ 
lief; for no one could venture to 
found a scheme for deccivinganothcr, 
on principles repugnant to the no¬ 
tions of the person deceived, or to 
toruch so tendt r a string as that of 
spiritual visitations, if he were not 
secure of finding an answering chord 
in the bosoms of mankind. 

Nor is there any thing in this be¬ 
lief more revolting to the reason than 
the feelings. No one can believe the 
doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, without admitting tlic possibi¬ 
lity of Bpivitufd appearances; and the 


probability of such occurrences is 
a matter that must be decided ac¬ 
cording to evidence. There niay, 
indeed, be some who bold that no 
evidence issufficient to establish a 
fact of this kind. This is merely 
an application of Hume’s ingenious 
argument against miracles. The 
question, like any other, is sus¬ 
ceptible of human testimony, with 
this qualification only, that the evi¬ 
dence is to be received with a degree 
of caution proportioned to the extra¬ 
ordinary nature of the fact which 
forms the subject of investigation. 
Every reasonable deduction must be 
made for the fallacy of the senses, 
the over-excitement of the imagina¬ 
tion, or the deceit of the nareator. 
Hume’s test of the truth of miracu¬ 
lous narratives, which Paley consi¬ 
ders as a fair statement of the ques¬ 
tion, may here be safely applied. 
We must weigh and balance the 
two probabilities—whether it is more 
likely that the circumstances related 
have really happened, or that the nar¬ 
rator has been himself deceived, or, 
from interested motives, is deceiving 
us,—and then decide according to the 
preponderance of the one or the other. 

I admit, liowever, that there may be a 
presumption, from internal evidence, 
against the truth of such a story, too 
strong to be overruled by testimony. 
Wc cannot believe that in any case 
such occurrences should take place, 
without the immediate permission of 
the Deity; nor can we conceive, 
without impugning the noblest of 
his attributes, that they should be 
so permitted, without an adequate 
end or purpose—still less, that that 
end should be one of mere wanton¬ 
ness or malice. Relations of this 
kind are the offspring merely of hu¬ 
man folly and credulity, and bear 
the same relation to truth, as poly¬ 
theism to true religion, being absurd 
and unnecessary multiplications of a 
principle in itself genuine and divine. 
AU th ose tales, therefore, of spi¬ 
rits, hostile to man,—who delight 
in wantonly terrifying and torment¬ 
ing those under their influence,— 
whudi the superstitious fancy of njan 
has created in all ages and countries, 
are at once s^pt away by this con¬ 
sideration!* .^nrteadof swaying the 
judgmentwitirtiie strength of reality, 
they must now be content to exercise 
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a-faint and precarious influence over 
the imagination ; and Reason teaches 
us to rejoice at their fate, though 
Poetry still laments’ over their tomb. 
Puck is now but an empty name. 
Gloriana wields a "powerless sceptre. 
The gentle fairies have fled their 
green knolls. Oberon and Titania 
have ceased the'r moonlight revels. 
The Brownie no longer haunts his 
hereditary castles. No longer can 
the Lubber-fiend drain his cream- 
bowl, or stretch his hairy length be¬ 
fore the cottage fire. Never again 
shall the woods echo to the hoofs of 
the spectre Horseman. All those 
visions “ of calling shapes and beck¬ 
oning shadows dire,” with which 
credulity had peopled the dark cave, 
the gloomy forest, or the ruined 
hall, now bear in themselves their 
own refutation; and we only wonder 
that mankind should have ministered 
so liberally to their own uneasiness, 
in thus turning to shape, and giving 
to these “ airy nothings” of the brain 
a local habitation and a name.” 
But thus it has ever been. Like the 
Israelites of old, they frame the idol, 
and tlien worship the golden calf 
which they have set up. 

Tales such as these oppose the 
fundamental principle upon which 
alone the reality of spiritual appear¬ 
ances is render^ probable; that is, 
the effecting some useful and im¬ 
portant end; and, therefore, however 
strongly corroborated, they can never 
produceconviction. Thus, when Sully 
informs me* that a frightful spectre 
haunted the forest of Fontainbleau. 
and that it had been more than once 
seen by the King and his whole 
suite in hunting; and when 1 find 
this testimony corroborated by most 
, of the cotemporary historians and 
annalistst, I admit the circumstance 
to be inexplicable ; but I cannot 
bring myself to the belief of its 
reality. Thus, too, when a German 
tells me, that, on certain nights in 
the year, an infernal troop sally out 
from the ruinouscastleof Jlodenstein, 
and gallop to a neighbouring ruin; 
thot^h 1 have the strongest con- 
jcnmng testimonies to the fact of its 


* Memoirs, Vol. II. B. 10. 

■f* Perefixe. Pere Matthun. Bongors. 
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having happened so late as the Battle 
of Waterloo, I can no more beUevc 
the story, than I do the exploits of a 
similar personage in Bocaccio’s novel 
of Nastagio, or in Burger’s Ballads 
of Lenore and tht- VTild Huntsman. 

It is certain, too, that many de¬ 
ductions from the aggregate of spirit¬ 
ual appearances, must be made on 
account of the influence of the ima¬ 
gination, especially when the mind 
is agitated by fear, anxiety, or any 
violent passion. 'J'he power of ima¬ 
gination, in such circumstances, is 
indeed wonderful; and where the pro¬ 
bability of the occurrence rests on the 
testimony of a single individual, if 
there is any reason to suppose his 
mind influenced by such causes, we 
are warranted to conclude, according 
to Hume’s rule, that the probability 
of his being deceived is greater than 
that of the circumstance having hap¬ 
pened,—and to reject his evidence ac¬ 
cordingly. Thus, that terrible spectre 
which shook the mind of the Sicilian 
Dion, seems to have been but the 
coinage of his brain *. Wearied out 
by the repeated insults and treachery 
of Heraclides, his wonted clemency 
forsook him, and he sullied his fame, 
by allowing him to be assassinated. 
From that moment he never knew 
peace. His conscience, torn by re¬ 
morse, conjured up a spectre, which, 
in the shape of a tall and frightful 
female figure, appeared to him ever}' 
night, and seemed to sweep the a- 
partment with violence ; and his dis¬ 
eased fancy connected the tuddin 
death of his son, which !iup])i.i)cd 
soon after, with th's appariliun. M e 
know but little of the laws which re¬ 
gulate our associations, noi can wc 
trace any natural connection between 
the murder of Heraclides, and this 
peculiar creation of Dion’s fancy ; 
but in the circumstanct s of tbe ease, 
we cannot, 1 think, hesitate in attri¬ 
buting the whole to the weakness of 
a mind agitated by remorse. But 
the mind is still more liable to be de¬ 
ceived by erroneous impressions on 
the senses, than by its own creations ; 
and to the frequency of such falla¬ 
cies, a still larger proportion of such 
tales is to he ascribed. The following 
incident, which 1 think is not gene¬ 
rally known, would, in the hands of 


•'Plutarch inVit. Dioa. 
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a person of less scicnccf, or more su¬ 
perstition, have passed current as a 
most undoubted ghost story : 

Mr Schmidt, mathomaiical teacher 
at the school of I’forte, near Naum- 
burg, slepfin a room in the academy, 
which had formerly been a cloister, 
and waking, one morning, as it began 
<0 dawn, he saw, as he thought, a 

onk standing at the foot of his bed. 
On looking at him stedfastly, he ap¬ 
peared to be fat, and his head almost 
sunk between his shoulders. He 
raired himself in his bed ; but the 
apparition did not move; he only saw 
somewhat more of it, and the folds 
of the surplice which it wore were 
more conspicuous, l^e then moved 
his head towards it, on which the 
figure began to retreat backward, but 
still with its face towards the bed. 
Following the apparition with his 
eyes, it retreated with speed, swell¬ 
ing to a gigantic form, and all at 
once w'as changed into the gothic 
window with white curtains, wliich 
was opposite the bed’s foot, and a- 
bout six or .seven feet distant from it. 

Several times after this, Schmidt 
endeavoured to sec the same appear¬ 
ance, but to no purpose; the window 
always preserving its usual appear¬ 
ance. About a week afterwards, 
however, happening, as before, to 
wake in the grey light of morning, 
he again saw tnis corpulent sprite 
at his bed's foot. Being now aware 
what occasioned the appearance, he 
examined it more narrowly. 'J’hc 
great arch of the window formed the 
monk’s shoulders,—a smaller arch in 
the centre, hishead,—and the curtains 
the surplice. Schmidt, who was 
short-sighted, accounts very muthe- 
matically for all these plienomena, 
by tlie peculiar state of the eye at 
the moment of awaking, from some 
moisture wliich had accumulated on 
it during the night, and its gradual 
return to its usual state; though, 
as his demonstration is a little te¬ 
dious, it is needless to extract it. 

To causes such as these, a very 
large proportion of talcs of appari¬ 
tions are attributable. A sudden 
noise—some object seen through the 
obscurity of twilight or moonlight— 
or some natural phenomenon ^ the 
elements* or the heavenly bodies, is 
caught at by weak minds, and mag¬ 
nified, .like Don Quixotte's fulling- 


mills, into some terrible and su¬ 
perhuman adventure.” But the pro¬ 
gress of science has sadly abriiiged 
the empire of the supernatural in 
this quarter. The spectres of the 
Ilartz mountain have sunk into the 
mere effects of the sun's rays ; che¬ 
mistry has clapped an extinguisher 
on the corpse-candles, which have 
now dwindled into ij^nes faiu! j and 
Sir Humphry Davy has tamed that 
malignant spirit of the mine, whose 
visitations had been so fatally fre¬ 
quent, under the shape of Fire 1 )amp. 

In thus labouring to reduce tlic 
sum-total of these spiritual visita¬ 
tions, 1 may seem to have retracted 
the avowal with which I set out. 
But such is by no means my inten¬ 
tion. If I narrow my field of opera¬ 
tions, it is in the hope of being able 
to act with more security in what re¬ 
mains ; just as a politician sacrifices a 
part, to retain the remainder ; or as 
the governor of a fortress, in the hour 
of danger, expels every doubtful ally 
from the garrison, and trusts his de¬ 
fence rather to the effbrts of the faith¬ 
ful few, than the suspicions many. 
Admitting that many of these tales 
are obviously incredible, even from 
internal evidence, and that, in others, 
the evidence of the senses is to be re¬ 
jected altogether, or received with ex¬ 
treme suspicion, 1 hesitate not to say, 
that there remains behind a large class 
which is liable to neither of these 
objections ; when, in the first place, 
the end and purpose of the visit w’as 
obvious and adequate; and when, 
secondly, no sus]>icion could reason¬ 
ably be entortaimd of the ceolntss 
and courage of the observer; where 
men of profound science, vtjnlauutcd 
courage, and tranquillity of temper, 
have given their testimony to the 
reality of such aj^pearauees. ^Vhat 
reasonable objection can we frame 
to that of the firm and p]iiloso])hic 
Brutus.^ W’hat shall we say to the 
evidetice of Ammianus Marecllinus*, 
or how impugn his account of that 
figure which attended the emperor 
Julian, which quitted him before the 
death of Constantine, and again ap¬ 
plied to him, crossing bis tent, with 
a sad countenance, and a melancholy 
gesture, the night before his fatal 

• Aram. Mar. in Vit. Julian,-XXI. 
XXV. 
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battle with the I’ersiaus? "What 
shall we say to the following strange 
story, told by Pliny, in his letter to 
Sura, among several other tales of 
ajiparitions, and which, from the tone 
of the letter, it is evuleiit that that 
great man himst If believes ? A large 
bouse in Athens became deserted by 
its inliabitants, from frightful noises 
whirh were heard in it, and the spec¬ 
tre of an old man, bound with chains, 
which had been seen by tlicm every 
night. Terror had bewildered their 
senses, and want of sleeji brought a 
distemper upon them, which was 
followed by death. "I'lie house, be¬ 
ing abandoned, was advertised at a 
low price. Athenodorus, the philo- 
sojdier, came to Athens—read the 
inscription by eliancc—suspected the 
lowness of the tenns-—was inform¬ 
ed of the whole—and took the house 
immediately. At night, he removt d 
his family to tile inner-part of the 
house, ordered his writing materials, 
and a light to be placed for him in 
the front apartments, and applied 
himself closely to writing, to prevent 
the intrusion of those imaginary fears 
and appearances, which the mind is 
apt to figure to itself when unoccu¬ 
pied. At first, there was a profound 
silence In the house, as at other times; 
but soon after, the distant clanking 
of chains was heard. The sound came 
nearer, and was heard, sometimes 
■without, at other times within the 
apartment. The philosoidicr looked 
up, and perceived the spectre as it 
had been described,to him, standing 
still, and beckoning with its finger. 
After some delay, he obeyed the 
signal, took his light, and followed 
it. It stalked slowly along, as if 
ovci loaded with, its chains, turned 
into a court belonging to the house, 
and vanished. Athenodorus, when 
he was left alone, marked the spot 
with some weeds and leaves. The 
ne,\t day he went to the raagistratts, 
and procured an order for digging 
on the spot. 11 was done, and se¬ 
veral bones were found, bound up 
and entangled with chains, while 
the flesh, pu trifled by time, or eaten 
away by the irons, was entirely gone, 
'niiwe were gathered up and bmlcd 
publicly; and, by this ceremody, 
the house was freed from its trouble¬ 
some visitor. 

’■ ^ ^'hen a person gets into a atory- 
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telling humour, on a subject such 
as this, it is the most difficult thing 
in the world to stop. 1 shall only 
trespass on the reader’s patience, 
however, with one other anccdoto, 
which, as it occurs in a work not 
much known in this country *, may, 
perhaps, be new to him. The Mar¬ 
quis de liarnbouillet, and the Mar¬ 
quis dc Precy, both young, and inti¬ 
mate friends, were serving together 
in the wars. One day tin y hai)pf ned 
to be conversing about the aftaiis of 
another world, of the existence of 
which neither, at that time, felt very 
strongly persuaded. 'I'hey promised 
that, in order to settle the jioint, the 
first who died should return, to dt- 
Bcribe his situation to the survivor, 
llambouillet soon after set out ■with 
his regiment for Flamhrs. Precy, 
who was about to follow, was de¬ 
tained by a fever in Paris, lie was 
long ill, and was just beginning to 
recover, when looking ont of btei 
one night, he perceived bis iiicnd 
llambouillet in the room. He rese 
to embrace him, but the other, with 
a wave of his hand, dceliue<l th.e eom- 

i ilimcnt. He then told him, that he 
lad been killed in Flanders the even¬ 
ing before, that all he had heard of 
another world was too fvui and that 
it w’as time for him to pursue a very 
difierent line of conduct. He then 
iiibi.q>]icared. Precy roused the house, 
and related the story, which only pro- 
ciired him the character of an absurd 
visionary, till the news of llarabou- 
illcl’s death, which arrived soon af¬ 
ter, silenced bis incredulous acquain¬ 
tances. Precy engaged in the civil 
wars, and was soon after killed ai tlio 
battle of St Antoine. This tale will 
probably recall to the reader’s recol¬ 
lection a similar story of two colle¬ 
gians at Oxford, ■which occurs in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and which 
seems to be proved as strongly as such 
a circumstance can he. 

In no question cotild the argumen- 
iftni ad vereeundiatii, from tlie autho¬ 
rity of great names, he employed with 
more effect. Should 1 be ashamed 
to entertain an opinion, which was 
recognised as true by a solemn de¬ 
cision of theSorbonnein 1^18—which 
was admitted, in numerous cases, by 
the parliament of Paris, and con- 


• Memoires dc llochcfurt. 
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firnird by the Faculty of Theology 
in 17"21. ? E veil so late as the year 
I72ii, a trial, by appeal, took place 
before the parliament of Aix *, 
iaunded on the supposed discovery 
of a treasure, by means of a spirit; 
ami thougli the imposture was de¬ 
tected ill this particular case, the 
truth of the general principle was 
assumed on the one side, and admit¬ 
ted on the other, almost without con¬ 
test or contradiction. Shall 1 be a- 
shaincd of that which Bacon consi¬ 
dered probable +,—wliicli Joluison 
openly believed,—which Adfbsen 
modestly, but distinctly avows No ; 
M'hcn I lind myself fortificil by such 
authorities, and meet with narratives, 
proved, as far as 1 can see, by coin- 
pelcnl and unexcejitionable witness¬ 
es, I confess it ap])tars to me far 
more philososophical to admit the 
fact, than to rel'use my belief to their 
clear and unbias.icd testimony. If 
it isah',’.]rd to I> I'.cve sucii u'-.tTa.hv'', 
it is certainly iiioch mofe so to en¬ 
deavour tj exolain them by sucli 
choinical syst.-ms as those of Ciaifarel 
and dc ^^allclnont. What can he 
more gravely ridiculous, than the 
following reasmiing, which I have 
endeavoured to compress from the 
“ Curiositez Inouies” of the former? 
“ As objects," says he, “ are pcrceiv- 
cd by impressions caused by t hem oii 
the brain, and vibrations in the 
nerves, it is jirobahle the vibrations 
on the nerves, and the consequent 
perception, may '•unUniio long afur 
the object whieli first caused tliein is 
removed, just as the pain of a blow 
continues after the removal of tlie 
striking body." Besides, if the 
movement of the nerves is communi¬ 
cated to the brain, why may not the 
movement of the brain lie rccommu- 
nicated by ii5me other channel to the 
nerves, and thus produce thp same 
effect or one but little weaker than 
the original perfception ? But being 
rather apprehensive of the stability 
of this precious fabric of reasoning, 
he subjoins another explanation, for 
the satisfaction of those heretical per¬ 
sonages who still persist in thinrang 
the objects of their terror external. 
" This map be," says he, “ for lu¬ 
minous vapours arise from putrid 


* Causes Cil^iires, Tom. 13. 
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bodies, which preserve the same si¬ 
tuation and form in issuing from the 
ground, as at the moment they quit¬ 
ted the carcase; ainl, of course, will 
exactly represent the shape of the 
body that produced them: and that 
this docs not happen in day-i'ght, 
is owing to the coldness of the night- 
air, which condenses these vapours, 
and prevents their dispersion." From 
this, then, we may explain those aj'- 
pearanc. j wliieh are freqm nily seen 
in eliureh-yards, and fiohls ol i'aftit, 
which are nothing more than 
forms of condensed vapour, jiroeecd- 
iiig from the bodies inteired there. 
Certainly, if the doetriiu; oi‘ sidi its 
is never attacked but by llies ' re¬ 
doubtable arguments of Jacques (lal- 
farc), the dynasty of the invisible 
world i'- not likely to be speedily 
overthrown. 

And, after all, what is there in 
such a belief so disagreeable, that 
science and philosophy, true or f«is •, 
thus set themselves in array against 
it ? Docs it weaken the etideiice of 
religion? Does it trench on any of 
the attributes of the Deity Is there 
any thing in such a lK:lu‘f that can 
weaken the hopes, or increase the 
fears, of the good and the virtuous ? 
No. The inhabitants of the fruw 
have no terrors, hut for the guilty. 
The form which shook the mind of 
Dion, w'as regarded with firm tran¬ 
quillity by the stoical virtue of Bru¬ 
tus, and the mild philosophy of tln- 
lian. 'J’o the good, there i-- some¬ 
thing in tliis intercoiir.se n; t di^jiii fl¬ 
ing or revolting, but elevating and en¬ 
nobling. The ancients believed that a 
Genius attended every man from the 
hour of his birth, as the guide and 
director of his conduct, but visible 
only to those illustrious for their vir¬ 
tues *. But how much more consol¬ 
ing the reflection, that after death 
has snapped asunder the ties of this 
earthly communion and fellowship, 
those friends who have been with¬ 
drawn from our eyes, become, in their 
twjfA, the guardian Geniij' who watch 
over the happiness of the survivors, 
and influence theil* fates and for¬ 
tunes, even from that unknown coun- 

• Atkvti itHftov kvIqi gvftirxqitrarfi 
y.vSui yivofctuu (4,v;r»yeiyai rti 
Ayatioj. Mmatider in Fra^. 
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try wliioh they have reached, and 
wliere we hope at last to rejoin them! 
Under the weight of misfortune, the 
depression of grief, or the desertion 
of friends, there arc moments, when, 
far from regarding such visitations 
with terror, we could cling to them 
with eagerness, as the alleviation of 
suffering. We can then sympathise 
with the enthusiasm of the visionary 
Petrarch, when, in the solitudes of 
Vaucluse, and by the waters, of the 
Sorga, he invokes the shade of his 
departed Laura, or pours forth his 
gratitude for those visits, which, in 
the stillness of night, consoled his af¬ 
fliction. When I gaze from my win¬ 
dow, upon the loveliness of the scene 
without ; that broad full moon now 
rising high in the heavens; those 
clustered stars which sparkle in the 
depth of the unclouded azure; that 
varied plain, here rising into silver 
light, there sinking into shadow; and 
those aged and massy trees, through 
which the moon-beams play with 
such fantastic variety ■ I feel, that, 
“ in such a place as this, at such an 
hour,'^>if descending spirits can in¬ 
deed converse with man, I could 
summon up courage to bear the con¬ 
ference. Spirits, I say, of those 
whom I have loved and lost, let me 
look on you once more! Let me per¬ 
use again your beloved lineaments; 
the venerable aspect of parental care 
—the vivacity of brotherly affection 
—the softened tenderness of a sister's 
love ! Ye have no terrors for him, 
who, sick of the tumults of this 
world, has long since fixed bis 
thoughts upon another, and who will 
look on you as the messengers of 
peace and consolation, not as the mi¬ 
nisters of evil, or the harbingers of 
sorrow. ft 


THE FEELINGS AND FOUTUNES OF 
A SCOTCH TUTOB. 

Sed vos seevas imponite leges,” &c. 

Juv, Sat. 7,, tubjlnem. 

'' A Scotch tt^tdris a being in a 
state of transition firom the humble 
in which he is usually 
hiib and educated, to the respecta- 
and uaefulneu of a Ptesbyte- 
iiih deigyman. Ascehding, by a 
t’gradual trunsitidn, from rusticUy and 


ignorance, through all the various 
modifications of middle, and even of 
what may be termed higher, life, he 
not upfrequently exhibits, in succes¬ 
sion, the sheepishness and clownish¬ 
ness of the rustic, the qonceit and 
pomposity of the pedant, the frip¬ 
pery and frivollity of the beau, the 
smartness and petulance of the wit, 
the pertinacity and obesity of the 
disputant—with all the morbid sen¬ 
sibility of the man of feeling. From 
the nature, likewise, of that deju-nd- 
cncc upon the will and the caprice of 
another, to which he is unavoidably 
subjected, he usually contracts a kind 
of jealous and testy independence, 
which accompanies him through all 
his gradations, and which, more, per¬ 
haps, than any other circumstance, 
serves to classify and mark his cha¬ 
racter. His opportunities of obser¬ 
vation, too, are neither few nor un¬ 
favourable ; for whilst neither father 
nor mother, neither menial nor de¬ 
pendent, think it worth while to con¬ 
ceal or to disguise their character, in 
the presence of the poor, dependent 
tutor, his eyes, if he is actually pos¬ 
sessed of eyes, are open, and he has 
sufficient leisure, as w'ell as educa¬ 
tion, to turn all these opportunities 
to account, in the shajie of observa¬ 
tion and reflection. 11 being his pro¬ 
vince at table, and in the presence, 
particularly, of company, to listen 
rather than to speak—to solve difli- 
cultics rather than to start them—to 
eat his pudding, drink his glass of 
wine, and retire, rather than melt 
down into, and commix himself with, 
the after-dinner confabulation; he 
must be possessed of less natural 
shrewdness than Scotsmen are ge¬ 
nerally endowed with, and of more 
good nature than usually falls to the 
lot of his cloth, if he do tKft, upon all 
this, play the censor and the satirist 
at his leisure; making up in one 
way, for what he is compelled to re¬ 
linquish in another, i ct, with all 
these cynical tendencies, which are 
the consequences of his condition, hia 
heart is open, in a singular measure, 
to the accession of kindness and good 
will; and should any individusd, in 
the family where his lot, &r the timey 
is cast, sin^e him o«t oy friendly 
attentions, it will go hard with him 
indeed if he do not prove himself 
grateful. Of all others, female con- 
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descension, in the shape of youth 
and beauty, is to him the most dan¬ 
gerous and overwhelming; for being 
inexperienced in the world, and fas¬ 
cinated by the glitter of high life, 
he is apt ttf brood over visions of his 
own creation in secret, till possibili¬ 
ty assume the port and bearing of 
reality, and what is merely desire- 
able, begins to seem an object of pro¬ 
bable attainment. Such are the pre¬ 
dominating features of the character 
of which 1 am about, from my own 
experience, to attempt a sketch, re¬ 
serving, however, at the same time, 
to myself, the privilege of introducing 
into die narrative such exceptions 
as, however inconsistent they may 
seem with the outline I have given, 
are, notwithstanding, true to nature, 
and taken from observation. 

At the usual period, 1 was sent to 
school, and after the expiration of 
seven years of the most vivid plea¬ 
sures and the roost oppressive pains, 
—of ecstacy and anguiw, in close and 
alternate succession,—1 entered upon 
life, ivith much skill in analysis, great 
readiness in syntax, and a competent 
knowledge of promiscuous questions. 
Besides all this, I wrote a fair hand, 
(as you may see!) had studied book¬ 
keeping, in all its forms of Sun¬ 
dries Dt." and " Cash Cr.,” and 
had occasionally, though with but 
doubtful success, attempted the com¬ 
position of a hexameter line. There 
were, indeed, several passages, in 
what are tenned the higher classics, 
which 1 could not master. Some 
questions, too, in double position, 
and the cube root, proved too much 
for my skill; and a confounded long 
rule in Ruddiman's grammar, bc^ 
ginning with " Pyrrhichius," abso¬ 
lutely upset my powers of articula¬ 
tion. By the help, however, of a 
whole host of " auxiliaries,” I was 


enabled to perform absolute miracles! 
Did any portion of an author appear 
to be suppressed, or had it aotu^y, 
under the haste and inattention of 
the anginal transcriber, evanished 
altogether from the text,—instead of 
admitting this fact as a solution, I 
went instantly tb work with an ** El¬ 
lipsis," an#th^ vacuum was imme¬ 
diately filled up,—the surrounding 
words closed in over this blank,—the 
wound, as it were, cicatrized,—and 
*' Dr Ellipsis" had tlu* whole ciedit 

TOI.. XTI. 


of the remedy. If, on the other 
hand, a redundancy was felt, like 
that in one of our very best Para¬ 
phrases, where it is said— 

“ There wc shall meet to part no more. 
And still together be 

this aukward circumstance was in¬ 
stantly remedied, not by cutting off 
the fox’s tail,—the^'redundans pon- 
dus apposituni,”—^but, by setting to 
work with a " Pleonasmus,” under 
whose reducing skill and power, 1 
verily believe, seven balls might 
have been lodged in one socket: the 
same word, seven times repeated, 
would have been deemed even ele¬ 
gant expression still. Should an un¬ 
fortunate vocable happen, by one of 
those accidents to which all things 
moveable are more or less subject, to 
have been mislaid, and to have taken 
up a wrong position amongst its com¬ 
panions and associates—whip. Jack! 
and begone!—by a ‘^Hysteronprote- 
ron," the last became first, and the 
first last. Herman Boaz, of leger¬ 
demain memory, or Dr Catc^ielto, 
with his hair on end, 

“ At his own wonders wondering,” 

never performed a transference from 
one pocket, or from one hand to an¬ 
other, with greater address. The 
** Licentia Vatum," a kind of forlorn 
hope, was regularlybroughtinto play, 
when any anomsuous diificulty oc¬ 
curred. He was, in fact, the _Dr 
Gregory of the Nine Muses, being 
call^ in, in all desperate cases, when 
any one of their numerous and fan¬ 
tastical i progeny required extraordi¬ 
nary aid. A subauditur” was ever 
at hand, to pin, as it were, and plas¬ 
ter up the crevices and chinks in 
composition ; and I was more in¬ 
debted to the verb " esepit,” and 
" cffiperunt,”—to the substantive 
noun ** negotium,”—and to die non¬ 
descript “ quod ad,” than I can well 
express. The will of the gramma¬ 
rian was on all occasions the standard 
of composition; and whenever Ho¬ 
race, or Livy, or Virgil, or SaUust, 
seemed to take upon them to difibr 
from Ruddiman, I made very short 
work of it. I concluded,—along witli 
hundreds who remain practicaUy un¬ 
der the same delusion throughout 
their lives,—l^t all those anomalies 
or irregularities in the classic authors. 
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which do not seem to come conve¬ 
niently under grammarian authority, 
are, in fact, blemishes, and only to 
be corrected, and rendered|intelligible, 
by those rules and figures which Rud- 
diraan has detailed. The Scripture 
has it, that the Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sab¬ 
bath,—^and, by a similar process of 
reasonihg, I concluded, that the 
classics were made for the rules of 
Synux, and not those rules deriv^'d 
from, and constructed upon the clas¬ 
sics. Had Juvenal, in fact, or Terence 
arisen from the dead, and heard me 
in the act of construing their own 
works,—with all the appliances, and 
means to boot, of Syntax,—they 
would absolutely have been ashamed 
of that dismal piece of mosaic, out of 
which I contrived, however, to bring 
government and concord in abund¬ 
ance. 

But along with these more showy 
and astonishing accomplishments, I 
had almost unconsciously acquired a 
certain iiortion of that honest manli¬ 
ness spirit, which characterised a 
Roman citizen. 1 had stolen from 
the. altars of Greece a small spark 
of that sacred and inextinguishable 
fire which there burnt so brightly. 
The love of liberty and of literature, 
bad entwined themselves around my 
soul, in inseparable conjunction; and 
whilst my heart was warmed, and 
expanded with the admiration of no¬ 
ble and generous sentiment and a- 
chievement, my imagination was de¬ 
lighted, and my understanding invi¬ 
gorated by the finest specimens of 
thoughts and composition. Woe be 
to him, whatever his rank or his au¬ 
thority in the state, who would dis¬ 
courage the study of classical litera¬ 
ture amongst us,—who, in the pur¬ 
suit of the merely and directly use¬ 
ful, would have us overlook, or un¬ 
derrate, the ornamental and Incoming 
—who would train up our generous 
and high-spirited youth to an ac¬ 
quaintance with tables of interest, 
steam-engines, and algebraical ab¬ 
stractions,—to the exclusion of the 
]»ge8 of the Mantuan Bard, and of 
all that validated and invigorating 
landsitape of taste, genius, ami 
s^timent, amidBt, whit^ the das- 
Moal scholar lives and luxuriates: 
iAnd a tri|ile woe be extended, in all 
ks C'atholical force,' to him, or to her. 


who, in compliance with the feverish 
bigotry of an excited age, would sub¬ 
stitute “Ralph Erskine’s Gospel Son¬ 
nets” for the Odes of Horace, and 
“ Newton’s C'ardiphonia” for the 
Epistles of Pliny! whilst, that blessing 
winch bespeaks the gratitude of the 
heart that bestows it, rather than 
confers benefit on any one, abide 
and rest upon the memory of the 
Monks of Mount Cassin and Otran¬ 
to, of Salerno and Amalfi, who, iu 
the solitude and seclusion of their 
cells, drew forth into light and into 
public view the slumbering soul of 
antiquity—the immortal spirits of 
those men whose names arc now as¬ 
sociated with all that is truly noble, 
and generous, and elegant, and taste¬ 
ful amongst us! 

Yet it is quite possible to possess a 
gemiine relish for classical literature, 
without possessingtheslightest know- 
lodge of men—to he, in short, a scho¬ 
lar and an enthusiast, without being 
acquainted with the mere ordinary 
aftkirs of life. And this was actually 
my own condition at the time 1 am 
speaking of; for I was as ignorant of 
the world as if I had been born and 
educated in the Ring of Saturn. Ex¬ 
cept on one occasion, when I was 
sent with a present of gooseberries to 
a widow lady, a distant relation of 
my mother, I had never once set my 
foot upon a carpet. 1 had constantly 
devoured my dinner without the as¬ 
sistance of knife or fork, and had no 
more notion of the use of a table¬ 
cloth, than I had of a hand-basin or 
a towel, whilst the clear stream and 
my own coat-tail remained to be 
used. 

** Had I passed, in this uncultivated 
and inexperienced state, into the 
mansion of a nobleman, I had been 
discouraged, laughed at, and entirely 
ruined; 1 should have fallen back 
upon that station of society to which 
I was born, and should never, in all 
probability, have got on. But hap¬ 
pily for me, I found, at the age of 
seventeen, employment in a situation 
less exposed to the inconveniencies 
and discoun^ements of rank and 
ceremony, and what are termed 
“ manners.” I took up^my lodging 
in a farm-house, from which I issued 
every morning, to hold nde in what 
was termed a subscription nr opposi¬ 
tion school. In this situation Jibed 
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itiileed prodigious hard labour ; but 
then the honest and aged persons 
with whom 1 lodged were plain peo¬ 
ple, and but one dcgrccelcvatedabove 
the Cf'jiage rank. The transition, 
therefore, was easy and natural; 
and whilst 1 still made use of green 
kora instead of ram-horn spoons, 
and a broth.plate for my breakfast 
porridge, instead of a wooden luggy, 
1 was by no means puzzled or start' 
led by the change. But “ nemo est 
ab Omni parte beatua.” I was a sub¬ 
ject of envy, and consequently of en¬ 
mity, in a quarter where I was most 
anxious to become one of regard and 
esteem. 'J'he school-master of the 
l>arish into which I had been intro¬ 
duced in consequence of his real, or 
alleged indolence or incapacity, had 
a daughter, thcjvery pink and Hharon 
rose, in my estimation of beauty, and 
of every attractive quality. For she 
was fat and plump, as the Hottentot 
Venus,—^had a fair complexion, hair 
verging towards red, but which, in 
certain lights, might be mistaken for 
auburn; and an arm, and a hand, 
in which neither elbow-bone nor 
knuckle were visible. Her countenance 
was open, for her features were upon 
somewhat of a large scale: nothing 
was crowded upon another, but nose, 
mouth, and eyes, seemed all anxious 
to preserve a respectful, and a dis¬ 
tinct distance from each other. But 
what charmed me most of all, was 
her manners, which were free and 
affable ; and although she walked 
every Sabbath to church upon pat¬ 
tens, and wore a dress of the very 
last fashion, and of the most genteel 
air, yet she would condescend to 
converse with me by the way, and 
occsionally, as I imagined, fbrgot 
her psalm-book at home, that she 
might have the benefit of mine at 
church. Her fkther, however, who 
was amost pompous and authoritative 
personage, I coultl easily see, liked 
me not, and would from time to 
time give his daughter such looks of 
earnest reproof, when she happened 
merely by chance to cast the taU of 
her eye my way, that I had been 
stupid ind^, as well as blind, not 
to have perceived his antipathy. 

For some time, however, no overt 
act of anoyance was attempted in re¬ 
ference to me, or to my originally 
-small, hut now flourishing acadmy; 


and 1 had every reason to conclude, 
that the embers of his yet unkindled 
wrath and indignation had been 
smothered in their own ashes; when 
1 received an invitation to spend the 
evening, or, as it is termed “ the fore¬ 
night,” with his family. This in¬ 
vitation was most acceptable; so hav¬ 
ing arrayed myself in my very best, 
and having assailed my yet nascent 
beard with an unwonted degree of 
pertinacity, and having brushed up 
my grammar rules, in case of any 
exigency, for the contest, 1 set oft', 
rtbout dusk of a November evening, 
to tea. He received me at the end 
of his dwelling-house, as 1 W'ell re¬ 
member, with a particularly low bow 
and a hearty shake of the hand, and 
conducted me straight ben the house, 
where liis wife and only daughter 
were seated upon chairs, in the 
midst of a rewly-sanded earthen 
floor, waiting my arrival. 1 took 
my seat immediately by the inglc- 
cheek, but felt all over of a prick¬ 
ling, or perspiration, when 1 per¬ 
ceived the face that was placed di¬ 
rectly over against mine. However, 
from this embarrassment I was soon 
relieved, by the father of my fair 
Sabbath partner, only to be plunged 
into a worse, and a still more un¬ 
pleasant dilemma. After haying 
taken a hasty sketch of the past day, 
df the weather, of the country, and 
of the kingdom, not forptting the 
French Revolution, which was then 
raging with volcanic fury, he pull¬ 
ed from his coat-pocket a book, and 
without further ceremony, proceeded 
to inform me, that he had that day 
met with a passage in the school 
which had puzzled him not a little. 
I took a side-long glance at the size, 
for I could not discover the title of 
the ominous volume, and concluded 
that it must be Juvenal, or Sallust, 
or Ovid, at least. My fears, however, 
and embarrassments were greatly re¬ 
lieved, when I discovered that this 
mysterious volume, containing a pas- 
sage of such intricacy as to baffle the 
learning of a scholar who had passed 
an examination by the Presbytery, 
was in fact, neither nunre nor lera, than 
a copy of Ruddiman'i 'Rudiments. 
Whustthewifetherefore, and_ daugh¬ 
ter, were busied in preparing the 
tea, this book was <^t on the 
table befw^ as, and my attention 
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was called to the following most per¬ 
plexing sentence contained amongst 
the '^distichs/' attributed, uxran what 
evidence I knew not, to Cato. 

** Rem, tibi quam noscis aptam, dimit- 
tere noli 

Fronte capillata.— est oeauio calva." 

The difficulty, 1 was told, lay in the 
last line, and my solution of it was 
earnestly, and with seeming deference, 
solicited. In all my course of seven 
years latinity at school, my atten¬ 
tion had never once been directed to 
these distichs. I had indeed got by 
heart, and for iny own amusement, 
the famous “ Regimen menss honor- 
abile,” where every line ended most 
amusingly in “ atis but Cato and 
his “ De Moribus" couplets were 
almost equally unknown to me. Con¬ 
trary to the rule in the grace above 
referred to “ No scalpatis caveatis,” 
I forthwith set about scratching my 
head, as if I had expected to make 
the discovery on the outside, rather 
than in tlie interior of my brain. 
** Frcnte capillata, post est occasio 
calva!" Here were cases without 
government, and government with¬ 
out cases j an ablative, where a nomi¬ 
native seemed to be requisite, and a 
nominative again, where an accusa¬ 
tive wasbyRuddiman, at least, deem¬ 
ed indispensable! Postest occasio." 
Was there ever such nonsense! Post 
occasio ! why one mi^t as well say 
** Propter lubs,” or ad Roma,"—it 
was downright absurdity! and so 
after a few vrrithings and twistings, 
by my finger and thumb, of my 
nose, 1 pronounced it; when, to my 
utter surprise and confusion, in the 
presence of the ver^ girl whose good 
opinion I was anxious to win, and 
m the dissenting minister, who had 
now, as if by accident, joined us, my 
arch enemy explained the words 
most distinctly, and in sudii a man¬ 
ner, as to leave no doubt even upon 
my own mind, that he wu not only 
ri^t in his exposition, tiut that this 
hM all along been a jdot to entrap 
mef I made a feeble stand on the 
KOt^ of" Post," and of its govern¬ 
ment prdt^eneitieB, but was at last 
eompeued tn give vea this fmlom 
hc^, by a ci^tous adduction of ex- 
amjd^, wfann ** Post” was used as 
an tdverbj and not as ^ jir^sIMon; 
to express myself in a wretuied pu Oj 


but in the very meaning I wish to 
convey, I literally found myself in 
this case a jiost behind, and all owing 
to my keejiing most rigorously to 
the rules of that very gi-anir,iariah, 
whose confounding “ Dlsticha Ca- 
tonis" had fairly upset me. To those 
who have a character of any kind to 
lose, this may appear but a trivial 
occurrence ; but to me, who bad 
mine to make and to establish, this 
was beginning at the wrong side of 
the account, and could not fail, as 1 
knew, to tell fearfully against me. 

In our discourse, likewise, after 
tea, which continued, notwithstand¬ 
ing the presence of the ladies, to 
proceed upon literary, or rather clas¬ 
sical subjects—having occasion to 
speak of the Latin verb, and of its 
fitness for the expression of various 
shades of thought, 1 was again 
thrown from a vantage ground, 
which, in keeping by generalities, 1 
had now fairly gained, by a most 
direct and posing question, which was 
put to me by the secedcr clergyman, 
respecting the reason why the Latina 
hadnopresentparticiplepassive.^ The 
fact was, 1 had never missed this 
participle at all. I had followed 
Pope’s axiom, “ whatever is, is 
right," and cannot be otherwise; so 1 
was taken here again, like a ship at 
sea, upon whose every sail the wind 
has suddenly and violently shifted; 
and 1 remained quite mute and ein- 
barrased. The next inquiry coming 
to be, how this deficiency was, in 
practice, supplied? in what way—^by 
what circumlocution, the Romans 
contrived to express the meaning, 
without making use of the tense ? I 
heard, to my utter astonishment, 
that ** guum/’ with tlie pluperfect 
subjunctive active, was deemed an 
equivalent. Had 1 been told that 
ten was equal to one, or a part to a 
whole, I could not l^ve b^n more 
confounded. Yet, upon trying the 
tense, with all the coolness ana col¬ 
lectedness of which 1 was capable at 
the time, 1 was commlled to admit 
tlie justica of what had been said; 
and yet, c^ter all, nether of my an- 
tagopiatcf, for in this point of view I 
had now b^n to consider them 
bo&, were in any degree diatingui^- 
ed or accurate^ or even totoeble 
acholam; but, haring prepared th«qn- 
aelves, doubtlew, l^ore-hmtdj und 
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taking advante^ of my inexperience, 
they sucaeded in convincing me, at 
the time, most religiously, of their 
profound scholarship. Supper-time 
at’last,.much to my satisfaction, ar-- 
rived, and, aSfter the cloth was remov¬ 
ed, the Bibles were laid down upon 
the table before me; and, for the first 
time in my life, I was requested to 
make family-worship; or, as it is 
termed amongst the peasantry of Scot¬ 
land, " take the Book.*’ If 1 nad been 
upset in my sholarahip by means of 
Ruddiman and Cato, 1 was much 
more likely to be altogether out¬ 
done in my chaplaining here. 

The schoolmaster was a notorious 
and invincible adept at this devotion¬ 
al exercise. The established clergy¬ 
man of the parish, as 1 had often 
heard said, could not hold a candle 
to him at a funeral or a death-bed: 
and he was often sent for express, at 
the middle of the night, to convoy 
some alarmed and despairing con¬ 
science, comfortably and peaceably, 
out of time into eternity. In this capa¬ 
city, it was strongly suspected, and 
pretty generally rumoured, that he 
iiod actually accumulated a little for¬ 
tune ;— ior, following the example of 
Mother Cadiolic, with her confession¬ 
al, he had not scrupled, occasionally, 
to insinuate into the ears of depart¬ 
ing devotes, particularly of the frail 
sex, that a little money deposited 
with him would be carefully, though 
secretly and unostentatiously, laid 
out on “ pious uses." With re¬ 
spect to the secrecy of the applica¬ 
tion of these deposits, no one could 
ever find fault; for he seemed to 
have complied most literally with 
the Christian maxim, never to let 
his left hand know what the other 
did; and so his cash-accounts with 
the bank accumulated daily. The 
dissenting clergyman, too though a 
young man, and as yet but partially 
known, was said, in the expressive 
languiqi;c of my landlady, who was a 
hearer of his, to be wonderfully gift¬ 
ed, and to keep them standing on 
their feet, even for a whole’ hour, 
sometimes, of a Sabbath morning, 
wi^out their feeling either cold feet 
or lumbago. So, for me to proceed 
to family-worship in the presence of 
two such Dons as these, was like run¬ 
ning my hei^ into the lion's mouth; 
It was bringing the strength and the 


experience of the young and raw re¬ 
cruit, into comparison and competi* 
tion with the veteran soldier. I push¬ 
ed the Bibles past me accordingly, in 
spite of a look of scorn from the school¬ 
master's wife, and one of apparent pi¬ 
ty or commiseration from his daugh¬ 
ter; and after a deal of disputation, it 
was settled at last, that tlie Master” 
himself sliould proceed as usual. 
With a look of the most approving 
self-complacency, he took up the 
psalm-b^k—pronounced a long pre¬ 
fatory benediction—sung tlic psalm 
—^read the chapter—and concluded 
with a prayer of a most unconscion¬ 
able length, and fervour. It so hap¬ 
pened, tnat, in kneeling, the daugh¬ 
ter and I came almost into contact 
with each other, and either my eyes 
deceived me, or 1 could observe her 
looking out from beneath her braided 
tresses towards me with somewh(it 
of *'Eloisa" devotion, with that kind 
of mixed or composition piety, which 
partakes at once of the intensity of 
earthly, and of the sublimity of hea¬ 
venly sentiment. 

As 1 returned home this evening, 
from the first regular invitation visit 
which 1 had e\ er made, 1 icit like 
one who has had a fall from his 
horse, or who has tumbled over a 
precipice, all bruised inwardly, and 
alarmed for the consequences; and 
had it not been, that Resolve, in alli¬ 
ance with something of a still softer 
presence, lurked (like truth in the 
well, or like Hope in the bottom of 
the box of Pandora) in the bottom 
of my heart, I fsticy J had that 
evening returned in despair to my 
mothers fire-side, or set off, in a 
coal-carrying barge, for Liverpool, 
or God knows where. But the tresses 
of this young maiden had wound 
themselves like Styx with Eurydicc, 
nine times round me ; and 1 dream¬ 
ed all the succeeding night of more 
than 1 can now recollect or repeat. 

1 did not long remain in suspense 
respecting the immediate couKqueu- 
ccs of this visit, for, on the foUewing 
evening, mv landladj^ returned front 
a visit to a daughter-xh-law, who Ijad 
lately been confined, full of wrath 
and indignation against the school¬ 
master, for spreading and propagating 
lies and fabrications of no ordinary 
import and magnitude against me. 
AVnen 1 heard her general alkga- 
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tions, I knew well what was to fol¬ 
low—^biit the story had not lost in the 
telling. The smith’s wile, who had 
herself heard it of the slioemaker’s 
mother, an old gossipping woman 
in the neighbourhood, had intimated, 
at first w'ith caution and reserve— 
but, ultimately, with greater ampli¬ 
tude and freedom, that I could 
“ neither teach nor praythat I 
was as ignorant of the Rudiments 
as I was of the Single Catechism ;— 
nay, it was even averred, that one of 
the master's youngest, and least in¬ 
structed scholars, had actually posed 
me with difficulties; and, finally, in 
the presence of the schoolmaster and 
the new minister, fairly upset me, 
and compelled me to confess, not 
only my own ignorance, but his su¬ 
perior scholarship. This was all 
very ill to bear, but it was still 
more difficult to gainsay and contra¬ 
dict : truth and falsehood, as is cus¬ 
tomary on such occasions, were so 
artfully and intimately mixed up to¬ 
gether, that a kind of chemical union 
betwixt them had taken place; and 
the compound, however disgusting 
and revolting it might be, 1 was 
compelled, for the time, at least, to 
swallow. But this was not all;— 
the news, I could readily perceive, 
had reached my little school, and the 
two head boys of my highest class 
had the effrontery to dispute the 
meaning of a passage with me. In 
vain I stormed, and threatened, and 
even resorted to bodily chastisement. 
'Fhe more angry I seemed, and the 
more outrageously furious I became, 
the more convinced did they ardently 
appear of my incapacity; and when 
at last I dismissed them to their 
seats, and called up a younger form, 
1 could hear them mutter, pretty 
distinctly, about teaching wee 
laddies, wha didna ken ony better." 
From tlie country-talk, and the 
school-report, the evil, quite natu¬ 
rally and inevitably, ascended to 
the ears of my emj^oyers, at the 
bead of whom was a respectable 
widow'lady, and a gentleman of spi¬ 
rit andijliroperty, and great influence 
in me panels. 1 had been, indeed, 
powi^ally recommended by my 
t eac her; but as my incapacity bad 
become matter of public notoriety, it 
was deemed necessary that my vin¬ 
dication should be equally public 


and teffective. Without being let at 
all into the secret, 1 found myself, 
one evening, a member of a pretty 
large party, in my principal patron, 
“ the laird’s,” house: gnd, to my 
utter surprise, associated amongst 
several others, with the dissenting 
clergyman, tlie schoolmaster, and the 
parish minister. Our conversation 
happening, as if by accident, though 
I verily believe it was all previously 
planned by my worthy friend the 
minister, who knew his man per¬ 
fectly, to turn upon the immensity 
of a certain individual’s fortune, 
■H-hich had been acquired by dealing 
in black cattle; the schoolmaster 
proceeded, with the greatest coolness 
to observe, that Mr H., the person 
spoken of, would not be worth less 
than “ a million of money." This 
seemed to startle us all, except the 
parish parson, who had evidently 
anticipated the observation; so the 
schoolmaster was compelled to come 
to a condescendence upon the various 
“ items’’ of which this vast and in¬ 
credible sum was composed; and in 
the enumeration of tliree thousand 
in the bank, and four thousand lent 
out on landed security, and three 
constantly afloat as a trading capital, 
wc discovered at last of what his mil¬ 
lion consisted! We all looked in each 
other’s faces, and as I looked equal¬ 
ly intelligent with the rest, it was 
evident 1 fully understood the ridi¬ 
cule. A little boy, one of my own 
pupils, who was reading Ovid s Me- 
tamorphosesat the time, having dropt 
in, as if accidentally, the minister 
drew him familiarly towards him¬ 
self, and began to question him upon 
his reading. The boy, as is usual 
with boys on such occasions, droop¬ 
ed his head, shrugged up his shoul¬ 
ders, and remained silent. How¬ 
ever, the questions were not thus to 
be put oft^ so he called for his book, 
and proceeded to cause the boy read 
and construe the three first lines of 
the poet, beginning with ** Ante 
mare et tellus, et quod tegit omnia 
coelum.” The boy happened to be 
dull and bashful, and would not, or 
could not, advance one single step 
without assistance; so a reference 
was constantly had, first to the pa¬ 
rish schoolmaster, then to the dis¬ 
senting minister, and, latterly, to me, 
on the occasion. My two- prccur- 
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sors in coadjutorship, in the most 
unhesitating manner^ proceeded to 
construe “ ante" as a prepositipn 
with " mare and tellus,” whilst, 
being here in my proper sphere, and 
upon ground purely and confessedly 
classical, 1 found no difUculty in 
construing the passage so as to save 
the government. My two antago¬ 
nists were abashed and confounded, 
and from that hour, my character, as 
an accomplished classical scholar, 
was established in the place, above 
all comparison or detraction. My 
gratitude towards the vindicator of 
my scholarship was, indeed, so ex¬ 
cessive, and begat so fervid an ad¬ 
miration, and so close and indiscri¬ 
minate an imitation, that for many 
years afterwards I used, in conver¬ 
sation with what 1 conceived to be 
genteel company, to throw the one 
leg over the other, and to pass my 
hand slowly and alternately from 
my knee to my ancle, and from my 
ancle to my knee, merely because 1 
had observed lliis worthy clergyman 
practise this aukward movement. 

But my embarrassments, in con¬ 
sequence of the ill-omened visit I 
had paid to the schoolmaster, did 
not terminate here. It was now 
pretty generally known and believed 
that 1 had fairly dumb-foundered 
both my antagonists in Latin, but 
then they were still deemed ray su¬ 
periors in the gift and the endow¬ 
ment of prayer; and as I proceeded, 
contrary to the habit of all who had 
preceded me in office, to the work 
of the day without a morning invo¬ 
cation of the Deity, it was pretty 
generally omened that little success 
would attend ray unsanctided la¬ 
bours. This, therefore, became an¬ 
other source of serious concern; 
my landlady remonstrated, my em¬ 
ployers hinted, and the news having 
reached my mother’s ears, she was 
absolutely unhappy, and sorely vexed 
on the occasion. I wanted, besides, 
but this one triumph more, to lay 
the schoolmaster upon his back, by 
foiling him still at his own weapons; 
hut it was an arduous undertaking. 
Though, with Hogg’simpious “Laird 
b' Lammington," 1 could not aVer, 
with truth, that “I had never jurayed 


since I could mind,” yet my prayers 
had hitherto been private; and, witli 
the exception of the Lord’s prayer, 
had consisted principally in groans 
and inarticulate sounds, in the form 
of ejaculations. How to arrange 
sentences and insert texts of scrip¬ 
ture—how to modulate my voice, and 
how to recollect what 1 had previous¬ 
ly composed, and got by heart; these 
were questions at the time, I remem¬ 
ber well, of the most weighty and 
perplexing import. However, all is 
the gift of resolution, built on rea¬ 
son ; so up I went to the school one 
Monday morning, primed and load¬ 
ed with a prayer of no ordinary cast. 
As my school-room was not accom¬ 
modated with a des k, 1 was compel- 
led to wheelrounflrMMMr upon 
which I usually sat, and, with the 
scat turned towards the scholars, and 
the back placed as a prop, or sup¬ 
port, under my arms, to proceed 
with the morning invocation. But 
scarcely had I advanced to the 
second sentence, (and ere yet my 
pupils were fully aware of the nature 
and intention of this novel measure,) 
when the feet of the chair having 
suddenly slipt outurard, and the back 
accompanied and followed by my 
arras and whole person, having come 
equally expeditiously downward, 1 
found myself laid, like Dagon, at my 
full length upon the floor, with the 
treacherous chair drifted to a consi¬ 
derable distance before me. To fall 
in such a situation, at such an exer¬ 
cise, and in such a presence, is in¬ 
deed bad, and disconcerting enough; 
but, to gather up one’s limbs, and to 
rectify, and raise into an erect posi¬ 
tion one’s person, whilst half a hun¬ 
dred quizzical imps are enjoying, 
with ill-suppressed laughter, your 
misfortune—Oh, this is truly into¬ 
lerable ! and so 1 felt it, and so my 
pupils experienced it likewise; for 
having nothing better to do, just to 
relieve my embarrassment, I resum¬ 
ed—^not the prayer, which had been 
thus unpropitiously interrupted, but 
the taws, wherewith I dealt chas- 
tiseinent largely, widely, vigorously, 
and indiscriminately I on all who came 
in my way! 

^Tobe cottiiaued.J 
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Liaet on a fihrp-—On Napoleon, iJJr. 


LIVSS OV A SHZF. 

Heb migbty sails the breezes swell. 

And fast she leaves the lessening land. 

And ihHU the shore the last farewell 
Is wav’d by many a snowy hand ; 

And weeping eyes are on the main. 

Until iu verge she wanders o’er; 

But, fttnn that hour of parting pain, 

Oh ! she was never beard of mure! 

In her vras many a mother’s joy, 

And love of many a weeping fiiir ; 

For her was tvafted, in its sigh, 

The lonely heart’s unceasing prayer; 

And oh ! the thousand hopes untold 
Of ardent youth, that vessel bore; 

Say, were th^ quench’d in waters cold f 
For she was never heard of more ! 

When on her u ide and trackless path 
Of desolation, doom’d to flee. 

Say, sank she ’midst the blending WTath 
Of racking cloud and rolling sea ? 

Or, where the land but mocks the eye. 
Went drifting on a fatal shore ? 

Vain guesses all—her destiny 

Is dark—she ne’er was heard of more ! 

The moon hath tvirelve times changed her 
form. 

From glowing orb to crescent wan ; 

Mid skies of calm, and scowl of storm, 
Since from herp^ that ship hath gone; 

But ocean keeps its secret well, 

And thou^ we know that idl is o’er, 

Ho eye hath seen—no tongue can tell 
Her fote—she ne’er was heard of more 1 

Oh 1 were her tale of sorrow known, 
’Twere something to the broken^faeart. 

The pangs of doubt would then be gone. 
And Fancy’s endless dreams depart: 

It may not be I—there is no ray 

By which her doom we may explore; 

We only know she sail’d away. 

And ne’er was seen nor heard of more ! 


1.XHE8 OV »APO<.EOH. 

His dust iaAn a distant Isle, 

His tomb is in a desart place, 

Ho sleeps beneath a dreary pile— 

« The mightiest of the human race! 


CJan. 

The willow trees his m^jsmcni are. 

Ilia bed of slumber Wejflng o’er. 

Lorn waters sound his dirge-note thore- 
They moan for evermore i 

Mis gloomy fame o’er earth has spread. 
Wherever men and nations be, 

Like some dark mountain’s giant'Shade, 
Grim stretching over land and sea. 

His name to kings was as the peal 
Of rolling thunder, deep and dread, 

At his wild presence thrones did reel, 

An earthquake was his tread ! 

Yet in the regions once his own, 

(Their munarcha each his crouching 
slave). 

His cold remains, when he was gone. 
Found not the shelter of the grave ! 

Exult who may—^that will not 1 
Above a mighty man’s decay. 

Nor swell thq coward note of joy 
O’er greatness pass’d awoy! 


IVtUlcn hjj ft Spaniard, vpon teeing g 
Wild Ross growing out of a Scull, filled 
with earth, in the comer of a deterted 
cemetert/ in Spain. 

BmLA Bor donde nacistc ? 

Que temprano flie tu suerte I 
Que al primer paso que diste, 
Encontraste con la muerte. 

Dejartc es cosa triste— 

Llevartc es cosa fuerte— 

Dejarte donde nadste,— 

Es dejarte con la muerte. 

Tramlation. 

Beautiftil flower ! a dreary bed 
Is thine, and early doom ; 

Craddled in death, thy sweets are shed 
As first-firuita to the tomb. 

To pass thee by,sweet flower! must grieve 
me; 

And to pluck thee—seals thy fate ; 
Yet in thy natal spot to leave thee— 
With death must leave thee desolate. 

2 . 
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LONDON. 

A Narrative ia in the press of the Oper¬ 
ations of th^ Left Wing of the Allied 
Army, in the Western Pyrenees and South 
of France, in the years 1813-14, under 
the Marquess of Wellington, compris¬ 
ing the passage of the Bidassoa, Nivclle, 
Nive,and Adour, the blockade of Bay urine, 
fee .; illustrated by numerous plates of 
inuunlain and river scenery, views of Fon- 
turabia, Irun St Jean de Luz, and Bay¬ 
onne, with plans, &c. drawn and etched 
by ('a])t. Batty, of the tirenadier Guards, 

F. It. S. and member of the Inii'crial Rus¬ 
sian Order of St. Ar-.ie. 

ProjKisals arc circulated fur publishing 
hy subscription, in one volume royal 
quarto. Memoirs of Mr. John Debrett, 
.^nd the History and Literature of his 
Times, from original documents and 
papers prejiared for imblication by Mr. 
John Debrett, some time previous to his 
death ; comjirchcnding a period of forty- 
five years, from the year 1777 to the year 
1822 inclusive. 

Mr Horner is about to publish an 
Illustrated Prospectus of his Panoramic 
View of London from the summit of St. 
Paul's. 

The Rev. W. Buckland is printing a 
description of what be calls an Antedilu¬ 
vian Den of Hyenas, discovered at Kirk- 
dale in Yorkshire in 1821, containing the 
remains of the hyena, tiger, bear, ele¬ 
phant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and 
sixteen other animals, lUl formerly natives 
of this country, with a comparative view 
of many similar caverns and dens in 
England and Germany. 

Researches in the South of Ireland arc 
preimring, illustrative of the scenery, ar¬ 
chitectural remains, manners, and super¬ 
stitions, of the peasantry, from personal 
observations, ancient authorities, and ori¬ 
ginal manuscripts, by T. C. Croker. 

Mr Huish intends to publish, in a 
short time, Letters to my Daughters on 
the most im]X>rtunt Truths of Revelation. 
The same author has also in the press. 
Remarks on the Queen Bee, in answer to 
the “ Observations on Bees” of the Rev. 
Mr Dunbar, of Applcgarth. 

Mr T. E. Evans is engaged in trans¬ 
lating a Collection of the Constitutions, 
Charters, and Laws, of the various Na¬ 
tions of Europe and of North and South 
^jnerico, with historical sketches of the 
ori(^ of thrir liberties and political insti¬ 
tutions, ftom the French of Messrs. P. A. 
Duiku, J. B. Dowergin, and J. Guariet. 
The first volume, containing the rise and 
rot. xtt. 


progress of the govenimonts of Prance 
and the Netherlands, will appear very 
shortly, and the remaining volumes will 
be published ])eriodically. 

The author of ♦♦ the Wonders of the 
Vegetable Kingdom Displayed,” is pre¬ 
paring the Wonders of Conchology Dis¬ 
played, with a description of corals, 
spunges, &a in a seiiss of letters. 

In a fiiw days will be published, Tojx)- 
graphical smd Historical Sketches of the 
Boroughs of East and west Looe, in Corn¬ 
wall, with an account of the natural and 
artificial curiosities and picturesque sce¬ 
nery of the neighbourhood, by T. Bond. 

Granger’s Biogra}>hical History of Eng¬ 
land, from Egbert the Great to the Re¬ 
volution, is reprinting, in six vols. octavo, 
with the addition of nearly four hundretl 
new lives, communicated expressly for 
this work to the late Mr. William Rich¬ 
ardson, by Horace Walpolc Earl of Orford, 
David Dalrymple Lord Hailes, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Musgrave, Bart. James Bindley, Ew). 
and several other celebrated collectors and 
antiquaries. 

Don Carlos, a tragedy, uanslatcd and 
rendered into verse, from the German of 
Schiller, and adapted for the English stage, 
is ill the press. 

A prasjiectns has been published of a 
Map of Hampshire, upon an entirely new 
principle, and u^ion a larger scale than 
any map of the same extent ever before 
^mhlisheiL It will be accompanied by 
a complete topographical description of 
the county, compiled from the best and 
latest authority, by Mr N. Lipscomb 
Kentish, of Winchester, civil engineer Md 
surveyor. It will ajipear in periodical 
numbers or sheets. 

Shortly will be published, in octavo. 
Diary of a Journey through Southern In¬ 
dia, Egypt, and Palestine, in the years 
1821 and 1822, by a Field Officer of Ca¬ 
valry. 

Mr John Dunlop, author ofthe “ His¬ 
tory of Fiction,” has nearly ready for pub¬ 
lication, the History of Roman Literature, 
ftom the earliest periods to the Augustan 
Age. 

In the course of the present month 
will appear, a new edition of the Saxon 
Chronicles, with an English translation, 
and Notes, critical andexplanalory, by tire 

Rev. J. Ingram, Fellow of Trinity CoUegc, 

Oxford, and late Saxon Professor in the 
University of Oxford, 

Sharon Turner, Esq. F.S.A. Is ebout 
to publish, in quarto, the third volume 
of his much esteemed and elaborated His- 
l) 
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toty of England, embracing the Middle 
Ages. 

In a few days will appear, Views of 
Ireland, moral, political, and religious, 
by J. O’Driscol, Esq. 

The third volume of Transactions of 
the Literary Society of Bombay is printing. 

The Rev. Mr Dibdin is going to press 
with a new and enlarged edition of his 
Introduction to the Classics. 

A new work on Engh'sh Composition 
is about to appear, entitled, the English 
Master, or Student’s Guide to Reasoning 
and Composition, by W. Banks. 

A Narrative of a Tour through the 
Morea, giving an account of the present 
state of the Peninsula and its inhaUtants, 
by Sir William Gell, is just ready for pub¬ 
lication. 

T. Park, Esq. F.S.A. is engaged on a 
new edition of Walpole's Catalogue of 
Royal and Noble Authors. 

Early in January wQl be published, the 
Annual Biography and Obituoiy for the 
year 1823. 

Mrs HoiHand has in the press a new 
tale, entitled Integrity. 

Shortly w'ill be. published, a Letter to 
the Right Rev. Dr Milner, Catholic Arch¬ 
bishop, on the controversy between Mess. 
Lawrence, Abernethy, and Rennell, on 
the subject of the human soul, and on 
organization. 

The State of the Cape of Good Hope 
in July 1822, will soon be published. 

Observations on the Diverse Treat¬ 
ment of Gonorrhoea Virulenta, with par¬ 
ticular reference to the use of diuretics, 
purgatives, and piper cnieba, or Java 
pepper, will soon be republished from the 
London Medical Repository, with ad¬ 
ditional remarks by Mr. James Morss 
Churchill, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

A Series of Views in Spain and Portu¬ 
gal are prcjiaring, to illustrate the “ His¬ 
tory of the late War in Spain and Por¬ 
tugal,” by Robert Southey, Esq. drawn 
on stone by W. Westall, A.]^A. p consist 
of three parts, quarto; and part I. con¬ 
taining eight views, illustrative of VoL 1. 
will be published in January. 

A Biographical work is announced, 
under the tiUe of the Cambrian Plniareh, 
from the pen of Mr. J. H. Pany, editor 
of “ the Cambro-Briton.” 

Mr. Westall is employed on a series of 
RcawingS to illustrate the Sketch-Book. 

A poem will m^e its appearance in 
a ftw days,' entitled Falearo, tit the 
Nei^litAi Liberal. The work is written 
in in the stanza of Don Juan,” 
i^wimaiMtig satirical, humorous, and 
^fi^cal remarks, on the principal per- 
sonages and institutions of Great Britain. 


The author announces hhnself as a mem¬ 
ber of the Satanic whiol.” 

A Spanish quarterly magazine is about 
to appear, under the title of Variedades o 
Mentagero de Lmdrci, the first number 
of which is expected to apppar in Januarj*. 

Capt. Franklin and Dr Richardson an¬ 
nounce a Narrative of their Overland 
Journey and Observations, during the late 
Expedition to the Coasts of the Northern 
American sea. Nothing has yet been 
heard of Capt. Parry, who entered the 
same sea in the spring of 1821. 

Dr TTiomas is printing a popular vo. 
lume on the way to preserve Good Health, 
and on Domestic Medicine. 

A work, called Phcrmaeopacia Impe¬ 
rialism is in the press. It is to consist of 
a conqrarativc view of the Phiirmacopceias 
of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, in 
the Latin text, with English notes. 

The Orlando JnamoratOm abridged from 
Berni. with specimens, will soon lie pub¬ 
lished by W. S. Bose, Esq. 

A volume of Essays on the Manners, 
Habits, and Customs of Bengal, is in pre¬ 
paration. 

The fortieth volume of Transactions of 
the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, with 
an Analytical Index lor Volumes XXVI. 
to XL. will be ready for delivery' early 
in January. 

Popular Tales and Romances of the 
Northern Nations, arc preparing for pub¬ 
lication, in three volumes. 

Iligh-ways anti By-ways, or 'J'ales of 
the Roadside, gathered in the French 
provinces, by a Walking Gentleman, will 
soon be published. 

Prosings, by a Veteran, or the l.ucu. 
brations of Humphrey Ravelin, Esq. laic 
major in the —— Regiment of Infantry, 
are printing. 

The Theory and Practice of Music, 
professionally analysed, for the use of the 
instructor, the amateur, and the student, 
will soon be published, b}' J. Nathan, 
author of the ** Hebrew Melodies.” 

Tales of Old Mr Jefferson, of Gray’s 
Inn, collected by the Young Mr Jefferson, 
of Lyon’s Inn, will soon appear. Series I. 
will consist of—Mandcville, or the Voy¬ 
age ; the Welch Cottage, or the Wood¬ 
man’s Fire-side ; the Creole, or the Ne¬ 
gro’s Suicide. 

In the course of this month will be 
published, the Second Part of Mr Bohn’s 
Bibliographical, Analytical, and Descrip¬ 
tive Catalogue of Books, comprising above 
sixty thousand volumes in all languages 
and blosses of literature, accompanied by 
literary notices. 

Proposal^ are issued for the ^hlicatlon 
of an uniform edition of the Works of Dr 
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John Owen^ to 1 m edited by T. Cloutt, 
M.A. 

Dr Yates announces a work on the 
Establishment, Patronage, and Pre-emi¬ 
nence, of the Church Establishment. 

Pulpit Orations, l.ecturc8, and Sermons, 
delivered in the Caledonian Chiuch, tiat- 
ton Garden, by the Rev. E. Irving, A. M. 
in one volume octavo, ore in the press. 

The Actress, or Countess and No 
Countess, a novel, in four volumes, by 
the author of “ Malcolm,” “ Douglas,” 
<k.c. will be published in January. 

The Noble Pilgrim, a novel, in three 
volumes, by W. Gardiner, author of “ the 
Story of Kgou,” &e.; also, Edward 
Williamson, a narrative, by the same 
.luthor, will shortly be published. 

Mr Grant, of Crouch End, has in the 
press, and nearly ready for publication, a 
new edition of his Institutes of Latin 
Grammar, revised and considerably aug¬ 
mented. 

The first part of the Cabinet of Por¬ 
traits will appear early in January, 
containing—Burns, engraved by Scriven ; 
Corneille, by Thomson ; Schaw, the Lin- 
iican Professor, by Cooper; Bishop Sher¬ 
lock, by Krecman ; and the late President 
West, by Meyer; accompanied by Bio¬ 
graphical Sketches, by Robert Scott, 
author of the History of the Reign of 
George the Third.” A Part, containing 
live prints, will ajipcar every month. 

A Sequel to the Unpublished Manu¬ 
script of Henry Kirke White’s, is pre¬ 
paring, by the author of “ the Wonders 
of the Vegetable Kingdom Displayed.” 

The Antiquities of Free-masoniy, com¬ 
prising illustrations of the live grand pe¬ 
riods of masonry, from the creation of the 
world to the dedication of King Solomon’s 
Temple, will soon be published, by G. 
Oliver, vicar of Clee. 

Memoirs of the Life of Rossini are in 
the press, with an historical and critical 
account of his compositions, and an his¬ 
torical sketch of the state of music in 
Italy, from the beginning of the present 
century, to the year 1622, or the era of 
Rossini, by the author of the Lives of 
Haydn and Mozart. 


The History and Topography of London 
and its Environs, to correspond with Pin- 
nock’s County Histories, with a map of 
twenty-five miles round the metropolis, 
is preparing for publication. 

Early in January will be published. 
Relics of Literature, by S. Collett, A. M. 
in octavo, with a frontispiece of auto¬ 
graphs of eminent characters. 

An Introduction to the Hebrew I.an- 
guage, by W. Heinemann, Professor of 
the Hebrew and German Languages, and 
author of “ the Catechism of Hebrew 
Grammar,” an Introduction to Gernsan 
Reading,” will be published in January. 

The Lives of Scottish Poets arc en¬ 
tirely completed, and will be ready in a 
few days, in three volumes, with thirty 
portraits. 

In a few days will be published, with 
twenty-six Engravings, a Narrative of a 
Voyage round the World in the Uranic, 
Capt. Freycinct, dispatched on a scientific 
c\i)cditiun by the French government 
during the years 1817, 19, 1!), and 20, 
in a series of letters to a friend, by J. 
Arago, draftsman to the expedition. 

The Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, trans- 
latcil by W. S. Rose, cantos 1, and 2, 
foolscap octavo, will soon be published. 


EDINBURGH. 

A new Poem, entitled A Sabbath a- 
niong the Mountains, is nearly ready for 
pulilication. 

Shortly will be published, Collections 
and Recollections; or, Historical, Bio¬ 
graphical, and Miscellaneous Anecdotes, 
Notices, and Sketches, from various Sour¬ 
ces ; with Occasional Remarks. By John 
Stewart, Esq.; post octavo. 

J. M. Duncan, A. B., of the Univer¬ 
sity Press, Glasgow, author of “ A Sab¬ 
bath among the Tuscarora Indians,” is 
preparing for publication an account of 
Travels through part of the United States 
and Canada, in 1818 and 1819, intended 
chiefly to illustrate subjects connected 
with the Moral, Literary, and Religious 
condition of the country. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ANTICtUITISS. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Rome t 
consisting of Views, Plws, Elevations, 
Sections, and Details of the Ancient Edi¬ 
fices in tiut City. By G. L. Taylor and 
Edward Cresy, architects, and Fellows of 
the Sodety of Antiquaries. 2 vols. folio. 
£.lSiilBs. 


Description of tite Ruins of an Ancient 
City discovered near Palengue, in the 
Kwi gdom of Guatenudfu 4t% £.1«68. 

Part I. of a Series of Views of the most 
Interesting Remains of the Ancient Castles 
of England and Wales; with Et^^svlngs 
and Historical Dcscrip^ns. By E. W. 
Brayley, jun. 
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ARCUlTECTvnS* 

The Revived ArchiU'clure of Italy. Se¬ 
lected from Palaces, Churches, and other 
Udificea. Ily G. L. Taylor and Kdmird 
Cresy, architects. Nos. I. and II. iiniie- 
rial folio, containing 7 plates, and 10 |)ages 
of letter-press. X‘. lull uCd. 

B1BI.TOORAP11Y. 

Albin’s Catalc^e of Books. Part IJ. Is. 

C. Baldwyn’s Classed Catalogue of Se¬ 
cond-hand Books for 18S3. Is. 

C. Baldwyn’s Catalogue of Portraits, 
&c. for illustration. Is. 

BIOGBAPlir. 

The Life of Mrs Bennis. By her hu-- 
band. ISino. .%s. 

The Life of John Goodwin, M.A. By 
Thomas Jackson. 1 vol. Bvo. 10s. (id. 

Napoleon Anecdotes. Edited by W. 
H. Ireland. No. HI. Ss. 6d. (to be con¬ 
tinued monthly,) with a portrait of Marie- 
Louise. 

DRAMA. 

The Duke d'Ormond, a Tragedy; and 
Bcritola, a Tale. By Charles Lloyd, jun. 
foolcsap. Bvo. Hs. 

King Edward and Queen Marguerite, 
a 'I'ragic Poem. 

EDrcATioir. 

The Practical Book-keeper, or Mer¬ 
chant’s Assistant: being a comprehensive 
iVIethod of Book-keeping, founded on the 
Real Practice of the Counting-house. By 
George Wilson. Bvo. ds. 

l^ettcrs from a Lady to her Niece; con¬ 
taining Practical Hints intended to direct 
the Female Mind in the Pursuit of Attuin- 
uicnts Conducive to Virtue and Happiness. 
18mo. 2s. 

Sunday Stories. By Dennis Lawler. 
2s. 6d. boards. 

Annals of the Family of M‘Roy. 3 vols. 
12mo. XMuls. 

ENGHAVINOfl. 

A Series of Portraits of Eminent Histo* 
rical Characters introduced in the “ No¬ 
vels and Tales” of the Author of Waver- 
ley: with Biographical Notices. No. VII.: 
containing Graham of Claverhouse, Rob 
Roy, Prince Charles, King James. 12mo. 
Bs., Bvo. lOs. 

FIXE ARTS. 

Thirty-two Plates to illustrate the Poems 
of Cmb^ Small Svo. £.2ii2s. 

Six New Coloured Plates, illustrative of 
the BaRPWwbes and Operations of G. Bel- 
2oaU m Sgypt, Si/c. folio, ^.liids.. 

]1^XV. of the British Galleiy of 
QHiltioporaty Portraits; with Bipipraphi- 
c;g] Notices, &c. 

7'he Forest Illustrated, in g 'Series of 


Lithographic Drawings by Caivett Folio. 
No. I. lOs. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Museum Africonum, being Vol. II. of 
the Select Museum of Nature and Aft: 
exhibiting, in a brief but <A»njprehensive 
manner, the principal Antiquities, Curi¬ 
osities, Beauties, and Varieties, of Africa, 
inlerK])ersed with entertaining Narratives, 
Anecdotes, Original Observations and De¬ 
scriptions, illustrative of the Customs, 
Manners, &c. of the Natives <if that jxir- 
tioii of tlie Globe. By Charles Hulbert. 

OEOLOCIV. 

A Succinct Account of the Lime Rocks 
of Plymouth. By the Rev. K. Hennah, 
H\i'. 12s. 

HISTORY. 

A History «>f England, from the first 
Iiuusion hy the Romans, to the End of 
(icorge III., with Conversations at the 
end of each Chapter. By Mrs. Mark¬ 
ham. 2 vols. i2mo. Jdy. 

Pigntrtli’s History ofl’uscany. Trans- 
1.1 ted from the Italian by J. Browning, 
lisq. 4 vol. Bvo. 

Memoirs of Mary (jiuccn ofBcots, with 
Anecdotes of the Court of Henry 11. by 
Miss flenger. 2 vols. Bvo. Xln is. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1821, 
8vo. Ifis. 

The First Volume of ;i History of the 
late War in Spain and Portugal. By R. 
Southey, Esq. 4to. i‘.2iil().s. 

Memoirs of the Mexican Revolution. 
By W. D. Robinson. 2 vols. Bvo. £.lii4s. 

MEDJCIXK. 

A Lecture, in which the Nature and 
Properties of Oxalic Acid arc contrasted 
witlt those of Kpspm Salts, &c. By Ro- 
Ijtrt Venables, M.B. 2 h. fid. 

A View of the Structure, Functions, and 
Disorders, of the stomach. By Thomas 
Hare, F.L.S. Bvo. 12s. 

Practical Observations on the Symp¬ 
toms and Treatment of some of the most 
Common Diseases of the Lower Intestines. 
By John Howship. Bvo. 8s. fid. 

Address to Parents on the present 
State of Vaccination. Ss. 

Practical Observations on the Treat¬ 
ment and Cure of Pulmonary Consump¬ 
tion. By Sir Alex. Crichton. Bvo. Hs. 

Illustrations of the Enquiry respecting 
Tuberculous Diseases. By John Baron, 
M. 1). Bvo. Ids. 

A Treatise on Dislocations and on.Frac- 
tares of the Joints. 4to. AMull.iifid. 

'A I'teatise on the Radical Cure o*f 
Hernia. By W. Dufout. 5s. 

History and Method of Cure of the va¬ 
rious species of Palsy. By John Cooke. 
Svo. Bs. 
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Dr Faithhorn oo Diticaiies of the Liver 
and Biliary System; comprehending those 
various, extensive, and otten complicated, 
Disorders of the Digestive, Internal Or¬ 
gans, and Nervous System, originating 
from these §purccs: the fifth edition, with 
an Appendix of Cases, illustrative of the 
principles of Treatment. Svo. 9s. boards. 
miscellanies. 

The Betrosi)cctive Review. No. XII. 
•5s. 

A Second Series of the Curiosities of 
Literature. By J. d'lsraeli, Esq. 3 vols. 
Hvo. i;.liiI6s. 

A Memoir of the O|ierations of the Allied 
Armies under IMnce Schwartzenl}erg and 
Marshall Blueher, in 1B13-14. By a 
general officer. 8vo. £.liils. 

A Comment on the Divine Comedy of 
Dante Alghicri. Bvo. 1 Hs. 

Fifteen Y’ears in India, or Sketches of 
a Soldiw’s Life. Bvo. 14s. 

Sketches of Field Siiorts, as followed 
by the Natives of India. By Daniel 
Johnson. Bvo. 8s. 

The Spirit of Buncle, or the Surprising 
Adventures of .lohn Buncle, Esq. 2 vols. 
12mo. 8s. fid. 

The Bride’s Tragedy. By Thomas 
Lovell Beildoes, Bvo. 4s. (Jd. 

An IntroductKtn to the Study of Con- 
chology. By Samuel Brotiks, F.L.S. 4to. 
X‘.3..10.s. 

Ude’s French Cook. Seventh edition. 
14s. 

'J'hc Magic Lantern. 2$. 

The Golden Ass, and Philosophical 
Works of Apuleius. Translated by Thos. 
Taylor, Esq. 8vo. 15s. 

Essays on the Love, the Poetry, and 
the Character, of Petrarch. 8vo. 12s. 

Authentic Records of the Guild Mer¬ 
chant of Preston, in the County of Lan¬ 
caster, in 1822. ByJ. Wilcockson. 8vo. 
Plates, (is. 

The Cottager’s Manual for tlie Manage¬ 
ment of his Bees for every Month in the 
Year. By Robert Huish, Esq. 12mo. 
3s. boards. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND KOMANCES. 

German Popular Stories, translated from 
the Kinder and Hansmarchen of M. M. 
Grimm. With an Introduction and Notes, 
and 12 plates by G. Cruikshank. 12mo. 7s. 

Isabella, by the author of Khuda. 3 
vols. 12mo. £.1 h4s. 

Man, or Anecdotes National and Indi¬ 
vidual. By Mary Ann Bedg& 12mo. 
^ 6d. 

A Threatening lAstter from Douglas 
(the author of No Fiction) to Le Fevre, 
Vith Le Fevre’s Reply. 9vo. 

The Story of Pigou, a Malay Boy. ■ By 
W. Gar4incr. fs. 


The Fortnight’s Visit: containing ori¬ 
ginal, moral, and interesting Talcs. By 
W. Gardiner. 2s. 

Original Tales from My Landlord. By 
W. Gardiner. 2s. 

The Lollards, a Tale, 3 vols. 12mo. 
;£.lii Is. 

The Percy Anecdotes. Part 37. In¬ 
genuity. ISmo. 2s. fid. 

Who is the Bridegroom ? or Nuptial 
Discoveries. By Mrs Green. Svols. 16s.6d. 

Moscow, or the Grandsire, an Histori¬ 
cal Tale. Svols. IBs. 

A New England Tale, reprinted from 
the second American edition. 12mo. 6a. 

Tales of my Father and iny Friends. 
12rao. 

POETJIY. 

The Enchanted FInte, with other 
Poems; and Fables from La Fontaine. 
By E. 1*. Wolferstan. Bvo. 

The Press, or Literary Chit-Chat. A 
Satire. Foolscajt Bvo. 

The Temple of Truth, an Allegorical 
Poem. 8vo. 

The Vale of Appcrlcy, and other Poems. 
Bvo. (is. 

An Ode on the Tienth of Napoleon 
Bonaparte; Lines on the Nc'a{K>litans, 
and oilier Poems. Kvo. 3s. 

Tlio Si(>rv oi" t>ur !''ir.st Puniits, select¬ 
ed from Milti'u’s Paradise l.ost. By Mi's 
Siddons. Svo. .5s. Gil. 

Zaphna ; or the .Ymu’.et, a Poem. By 
Isabel Hill. Foolscap Bvo, ,5s. sewed. 

The Beauties of Sciittish Poets, Ancient 
and Modern. No. I. 8d. 

Itogx’ald, an F-jne Poem. By .L E. 
Pennie. Bvo. 12s. 

The Goldlinch, or Plca-shig Vocal Com¬ 
panion. 2s. 6d. 

Poetic Pastime. 12mo, Gs. 

Clontarf, a Poem. By ^V. 11. Drum- 
moniL 

The Poetical Works of the Ilcv. G. 
Crubbe. 5 vols. Bvo. i‘.2iil2i>Gd. 8 vols. 
foolscap Bvo. £.2. 

yOI.JTlCS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter on the Present State and 
Future prospects of Agriculture. By W. 
Whitmore, Esq. M.P. 2s. 6d. 

Sketch of a Simple, Original, -ind Prac¬ 
tical Plan, for suppressing Mendicity, 
abolishing the present System of Taxa¬ 
tion, and ameliorating the Condition of 
the Lower Classes of Society. 

BEPKINTS. 

Sir Robert Naunton’s Fragmenta Re¬ 
galia, or Court of Queen Elizabeth. A 
new edition; corrected by the original 
MSS. With Notes, and a Life of Naun- 
ton; eight protraits. Small Bvo. Its. 6d. t 
demy, £l«ls. 
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MiliUhlif Lint of New Publications. I. Jan. 


Tlie Ge;mino ReinuiDSy in Prose and 
Verse, of Samuel Butler. With notes by 
R. Thyer. Part II. Six plates. Svo. 9s. 
royal Svo. IBs. 

STATISTICS. 

An Accurate Table of the Population 
of the British Empire in 1831; specifying 
all the Cities and Boroughs in Great Bri* 
tain, with every other Parish or Pliice 
containing Two Thousand Inhabitants or 
Upwards, &c. Printed on double demy 
paper, 5s. or on fine paper, of a very large 
size, 7s. 

TUEOLOCr. 

Friday Evening, or an Attempt to prove 
that we arc now Living in the Sixth Day 
of the Millenary Week. Is. 6d. 

Sermons, sMccted and abridged irom 
the Works of Archbishop Tillotson. By 
the Rev. J. Dakins. 2 vols. Bvo. <£.1. 

A Sermon, preached at Rochester at 
the Visitation of the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese. Svo. Is. Gd. 

A Chart of the Episcopacy of England 
and Wales, on a roller. AMnls. 
TOPOGEArilY. 

The Reading Guide and Berkshire Di¬ 
rectory for 182S. 

VOYAGES ANO TBAVEX.S. 

Vestiges of Ancient Manners and Cus- 
toms discoverable in Modem Italy and 
Sicily. By the Rev. J. J. Blunt. Bvo. 
9s. 6d. 

Narrative of the Expedition to Uongolu 
and Sennaor. Bvo. 9b. Gd. 

A Journey to Two of the Oases of Upper 
Egypt. By Sir Archibald Edmonstonc. 
Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

An Historical and Topographical Essay 
upon the Islands of Corfu, Leucadio, 
Cephalonia, Ithaca, and Zante. By 
William Goodison, A.B. 8vo. ISs. 

Letters from Mccklenburgh and Hol¬ 
stein. By George Downes, A.B. 10s. 6d. 

Notes during a Visit to Mount Sinai. 
By Sir Frederick Henniker, hart. 

EDINBURGH. 

Pcveril of the Peak, by the Author of 
Waverliy, Kenilworth, &e. 4 vol& post 
actavo. :£.2ii2s. boards. 

The Encyclopaedia Britanniqa; or Dic- 
tionaty of Arts, Sciences, and Miscel¬ 
laneous Literature, Vol. XVIII. Port 1. 

EiiMion^ Revised, Corrected, and 
Improv^, IllusMted by nearly six Iran- 
lied 'litnuaty 1823. 

the European Languages; 
vsMfSbkibM into the Affinities of the 
Greek, Celtic, Sclavonic,' and 
Nations. By the late Alexander 
ilunray, D.D. Professor of Oriental'Lan¬ 


guages in the Univeraity of Edinburgh. 
With a Life of the Author. In two hand¬ 
some volumes. Svo. ;£.lii8s. boards. 

An Abridgment of nil the Statutes now 
in force, relative to the Revenue of Ex¬ 
cise in Great Britain, Metl^odically Ar¬ 
ranged and Alphabetically Digested. The 
FourtJt Edition, Revis^ and brought 
down to the end of the year 1882. By 
.Tames Huie, Collector of Excise. 6vo. 
AMiilOs. boards. 

Illustrations of British Ornithology, 
Scries First—Land Birds. By J. P. Selby, 
Esq. of Twissel House, Northumberland, 
Memb^ of the Wernerian Natural His¬ 
tory Society of Edinburgh. No. 5. Con¬ 
sisting of Twelve Plates; the subjects 
drawn from Nature, and etched in a 
EUi^erior manner by the Author. In 
Elephant folio. iC.lulliifid. plain, and 
£.5ii5s. coloured. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
John Gordon, M.D. F.11.S.E. Late Lec¬ 
turer on Anatomy and Physiology in 
Edinburgh. By Daniel Ellis, F. it.S.E. 
&c. Ac. Foolscap octavo. With Portrait, 
Gs. boards. 

Essays, Oescriptive and Moral; con¬ 
nected with Scenes chiefly in Italy. By 
on American. Post octavo. 6s. bds. 

Ladies’ Fancy Pattern Book, rontain- 
ing Fifty-one Engraved Ornamental De¬ 
signs for Needle-work, with Directions 
for using them. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. the Lord 
Advocate, proposing a Means of procu¬ 
ring, (by Act of Parliament,) Subj^Os 
for the Instruction of MedicM Students, 
whereby the present Barbarous System 
of Raising tlte Dead will be eflectually 
prevented; the Celebrity of our Medical 
Schools promoted; a permanent Fund 
be acquired for the Burial of the Poor; 
and the Admission to Hospitals extend¬ 
ed to all; w'hilst the demands for so]!- 
porting Charity Work-houses w’ill be di¬ 
minished, and the State and Murals of 
all Classes ameliorated. 6d. 

The Entail, or The Lairds of Grippy. 
By the Author of Annals of the Pa¬ 
rish,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. £.liils. bds. 

The Edinburgh University Journal, 
and Critical Review. No. I. Gd—to be 
continued weekly. 

Poems and ^ngs. By John Goldie- 
Foolscap octavo. 3s. Gd. boards. 

Index to the Decisions of the Court 
of Session, contained in all the Original 
Collections, and in Mr Metison’s Diction¬ 
ary of Decisions. 4to. X‘.3 h3b. boards.. 

The Aberdeen Almanack and Ncttthern 
Buster for 1823. 48. 3d. bound in red, 
carefully corrected to the day of publica¬ 
tion. 

Christian Theology, or, a Conpcctcd 



1823.^ 

View of the Scheme of Christianity, in 
which the Facts and Statements of Scrips 
tare are examined, and the Doctrines and 
Inferences, dedueible from them, illus< 
trated and enforced. By the Rev. James 
^sdaile, Mipister of the East Church Pa> 
rish of Perth. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The History of Scotland, from the In¬ 
vasion of the Romans'tiU the Union with 
England; with a Suppleinentary Narra¬ 
tive of the Rebellion in 1715 and 1745: 
together with Sketdies illustrative of the 
National Institutions of the Scots, the 
progress of Education and Literature, 
Agriculture, Manufactures, and Com¬ 
merce. With Six Hundred Questions as 
Exercises. By Daniel Macintosh. The 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
ISmo. 48. fid. bound. 

Dr Chalmers’ Christian and Civic Eco¬ 
nomy of Large Town^, No. XIll. “ On 
the Evils and Difficulties attending even 
the best State of Scottish Pauperism.” Is. 

No. XIV. “ On the likeliest means for 
the abolition of Pauiwrism in England,” 
will be published in February. This 
Number will contain Dr Chalmers* First 
Essay on the Causes and Cure of Pau- 
|ierisni in England, and is designed to 
exhibit the evils, and {xiint out the means 
for cti'ecting its abolition. 

Memoirs of Timothy Dwight, ISino. 
Fine, 2s. bds. (’omnion, 1$. 3d. sewed. 

Baxter’s Com])assionate Counsel to 
Young Men. New Edition, Is. 

The Perseverance and Success of Mes- 
siah, in promoting the Sul mission of Man¬ 
kind to his Government by the Agency 
of the Gospel. By the Rev. William Lo¬ 
gan, Lesmahago. Is. 

Memoir of the late Mrs Paterson, wife 
of the Rev. Dr Paterson, St Petersburgh, 
containing Extract^ from her Diary and 
Correspondence. By the Rev. William 
Swan, Missionary, Selinginsk. 12mo. 
3s. fid. boards. 

Active Goodness beautifully exempli¬ 
fied in the Life and Labours of the Rev. 
Thomas Gouge, of London, fid. 

Macneil; or, The Scottish Orphans: 
A Story. 12mo. 46. fid. boards. 

Thonitnn Hall; or. Six Months at 
School. (Dedicated to Mrs Barbauld.) By 
the Author of a “ Visit to Edinburgh.” 
28. fid. half bound. 

The Edinburgh Almanack; or Uni¬ 
versal Scots and Imperial Register, for 
1823; 5 b. bound in r^, or 48. fid. sewed; 
careftilly corrected to the day of publi¬ 
cation. 

Embamasments alfbeting the Interests 
of AgricaltUTC. By George Skene Kdth, 
D.D. Minister of Tulliallan. 28. 


Ill 

The Chorister; being a Choice Selec¬ 
tion off the most admired Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes, in Four Farts: to which 
is prefixed, a most complete Introduc¬ 
tion to the Art of Singing. By James 
Davie. 4s. 

The Glasgow Commercial Memoran¬ 
dum-Book, or Daily Remembrancer for 
1B23: comprising a Correct Diary for 
Memorandums, Appointments, Bills Pay¬ 
able or Receivable, and all Casii Transac¬ 
tions ; and a Table (calculated expressly 
for this Work) showing the time of High 
Water at Glasgow, Moon’s Age, Ac.; 
with a variety of Useful Mercantile In¬ 
formation. Printed on Superfine Yellow 
Wove Foolscap, and neatly done up, 
with Tuck and Pockets. 4s. 

An Examination of Mr Owen’s Plan 
for relieving Public Distress, removing 
Discontent, and recreating the Cha¬ 
racter of manshewing that they arc 
directly calculated to root out all the vir¬ 
tuous atibetions of the human mind, and 
to destroy ail that is valuable in the in¬ 
stitutions, the manners, and the laws 
of human society. Dedicated to the pa¬ 
tronage and perusal of those Gentlemen 
of Lanarkshire who, by a vote of the 
('ountry, declared themselves Mr Owen’s 
coadjutors. By Jasper Beatson, L.L.H. 2s. 

Report of Trial of the Issues in the 
Action of Damages for Libel in tlie Bea¬ 
con, .Ids. Gibson, of Inglislon, Esq. Clerk 
to the Signet, Pursuer, against Iluncati 
Stevenson, Printer in Edinburgh, Defen¬ 
der. Taken in Short-hand. 3s. 

Memoirs of George Heriot, Jeweller to 
King James VI.; with an Historical 
Account of the Hospital founded by him 
at Edinburgh. Handsomely printed in 
Foolscap Svo. with Engravings. 7.s. fid. 
boards. 

An Address to the Conductors of *hc 
Periodical Press, ujion Religious and Po¬ 
litical Controversy ; in which their at¬ 
tention is called to the marked distinc¬ 
tion betwixt the Local and the General 
meaning of certain Words and Terms— 
such as Knowledge, Wealth, Christian, 
Infidel, Excessive Population, National 
Distress, Radical Reform, Ac. By Ab¬ 
ram Combe, Edinburgh. Is. fid. 

Observations on the Present State of 
Landed Property,' and on the Prospects 
of the Landholder and the Farmer. By 
David Low', Esq. 28. fid. ■>. 

A Catalogue of Books, now on Sale, at 
the Prices affixed, (comprehending, a- 
mong others, the Lltoary of the !<il4 Pro. 
fessor Ogilvie, of King’s College.) By 
Alexander BrOwm, and Co. Booksellere, 
Aberdeen. 2s. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUllOPE. 

Fbahoe and SFAiN.«-Tbe insulting 
propositions (noticed in our last Numbor) 
said to have been made by Franco to 
Spain, as the price of peace, have been de¬ 
cidedly contradicted, and the sui)sequent 
policy of the former Government proves 
that they were fabricated. The war imrty 
in the French council of ministers has 
been overcome by the advocates of peace, 
through the help of the King, w'ho pre¬ 
sided over their deliberations, itnd decided, 
it seems, in favour of the smaller party. 
The previous arguments of the Duke of 
Wellington, it is su]>])Osed, powerfully as¬ 
sisted the minority on this occasion, in 
producingthcKing'hdecision. But though 
the determination w'os against a war, it 
can scarcely be considered as decisively 
in favour of peace. The contest took 
place at a caiunet council on ('hristmas. 
day, when M. de Montmorency, minister 
of foreign affairs, who was one of the re¬ 
presentatives of France at Verona, and 
was created a Duke immediately on ids 
return from the Congress, as a reward 
fat his services at that place, produceil a 
jiaper of instructions to the French Ain- 
ba^dor at Madrid, in conformity with 
the decision of Russia, Austria, and Prus. 
sia, and his own views with regard to 
Spain, and which contained a list of the 
ciianges required by the meraljcrs of the 
Holy Alliance in the constitution of Spain, 
and the conduct of its present rulers; and 
spoke decisively of the immediate efiecl 
of a refusal. I’he president of the coun¬ 
cil, M. de Villele, the head of the jiuci- 
fic ]mrty, produced a ]Ki])er of a more 
moderate character; and utter a full dis. 
cussion, the King preferred the latter, 
which was iiccordingly disptched to 
Madrid on the 2(>th, and, for the public 
satisfaction, was inserted in the Monitcur: 
as follows. 

“ The President of the Council of Mini¬ 
sters, charged ad interim with the De¬ 
partment for Foreign Affoirs, to the 
Count de la Garde, his Majesty's Mi¬ 
nister at Madrid. 

Me le Comte.—As your {mlitical si¬ 
tuation ttfay be changed, in consequence 
nf itiM. ,i^eK>iut)pns adopted at Veronq, 
Fi!«fi||||fjiiii|mdour requires, tliatyou should 
be to moke known the views of 

Ji||iSii^ment of his most Christian 
iHpPro to the Government of his Catbo- 
i|r Mqjesty. Since the revolution which 
mok^place in Spain in April !820, France, 


notwithstanding the dangers which that 
revolution presented for her, carefully en¬ 
deavoured to draw' close the bonds which 
unite the two Kings, and to maintain 
the relations which exist between the two 
nations. But the induence under which 
the changes in the Spanish monarchy 
w’cre brought about, has become more 
jiowerful in consequence of the very re¬ 
sults of these changes, as it w'os easy to 
he foreseen. A constitution which King 
Ferdinand, on resuming the crown, nei¬ 
ther recognised nor accepted, was impo¬ 
sed on him "by a military insurrection. 
The natural consequence of this transac¬ 
tion has been, that each dissatisfied S()a- 
niard considers himself auib<>rised to seek, 
by some moans, the establishment of an 
order of things more in harmony with 
bis opinions and principles. The em- 
]>Ioyment of force has created the right 
of force. Hence the movements of the 
Guards at Madrid, and the aiiiienraiice 
of twined corjis in diil'erent parts of S))ain. 
The provinces bordering on France have 
been chiefly the theatre of the civil W'ar. 
I'hus it has become necessary for France 
to protect herself from this state of dis¬ 
order in the Peninsula. The events 
which have occurred since the establish¬ 
ment of an army of observation at the 
foot of the Pyrenees, have suliiciently 
justifledthe foresight of his Majesty’s Go¬ 
vernment. Meanwhile, the Congress, 
w'hich, since last year, had been looked to 
for deciding on the ailuirs of Italy, as¬ 
sembled at Verona. As an integral ]xirt 
of this Congress, France was bound to 
explain herself with respect to the arma¬ 
ments to which she had been compelled 
to have recourse, and to the manner in 
w'hich she might eventually employ them. 
The precautions of France appeared just 
to her allies, and tlie continental powers 
adu])ted the resolution of uniting with 
her, to aid her (if tliere eter should lx; 
occasion) in maintaining her dignity and 
tranquillity. France w'ould be satisfied 
w'ith a resolution at once so benevolent 
and so honourable w ilh respect to her; 
but Austria, Prussia, and Kussio, judged 
it necessary to add to the particular act 
of alliance a manifestation of their senti¬ 
ments. Diplomatic notes are for that 
purpose addressed by these three powers 
to their respective Ministers at Madrid, 
who will communicate them to the'Spa¬ 
nish Government, and in their ulterior 
cvnduct follow the orders wi)ich they 
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shall have received fiom their courts. Folr 
your part, M. la Comte, in givhij; these 
explanations to the abinet of Madrid, you 
will declare to it, tiiat his Majesty's Gk>> 
veenment is intimately united with its 
allies in the ftrm resolution to repel by 
every means revolutionary principles and 
movements; that it equally concurs with 
its allies in the wishes Which they form, 
that a remedy may be fbund1>y the noble 
Spanish nation itself for these evils—evils , 
which are of a nature to itisturb the go¬ 
vernments of Europe, and to impose on 
them precautions which always must be 
painiUl. You will, in particular, take core 
to make known, that the people of the Pe> 
ninsula, restored to tranquillity, will find 
ill their neighbours faithful and sincere 
fViends. You will, therefbra&give to the 
cabinet of Madrid the assurimce, that the 
snccours^of every kind which France can 
dispose of in favour of Spain, will always 
lie oflbred to her, for the purpose of as¬ 
suring her happiness, and increasing her 
prosperity; but you will at the same time 
declare, that France will in no res^iect 
relax the preservatory measures which 
she has adopted, while Spain continues to 
be tom by factions. His Majesty's Go¬ 
vernment will not even hesitate to rccal 
you from Madrid, and to seek guarantees 
in more efficacious measures, if its essen¬ 
tial interests continue to be compromised, 
and if it lose the hope of an amelioration, 
which it takes a pleasure in expecting, 
from the sentiments which have so long 
united Spaniards and Frenchmen in love 
for their kings, and for a wise liberty. 
Such are, M. le Comte, the instractions 
which the King has ordered me to tubmit 
to you, at the moment in which the notes 
of the cabinets of Vienna, Berlin, nnd 
St Petersburgh, are about to be presented 
to the cabinet of Madrid. These instruc¬ 
tions will serve to make known to you 
the views and the determination of the 
French Government on this momentous 
occurrence. You are authorised to com¬ 
municate this dispatch, and to furnish a 
copy of it, if it be demanded. 

“ Pern, Dee. 85,1S28.” 

When the determination of the King 
was declared, preferring the above letter 
to that of the Duke of Montmorency, the 
latter took fhnn his pocket a paper con¬ 
taining his resignation, and the reasons 
whjr be could no lon^ remain in the 
mhdstry. He atated, that, in comj^- 
ance with hia Mfgesty's commindS,’'m 
had attended the Cmgresa- at Vertma ; 
thdt, afteir harihg db^ned the cawhlht 
of fhe conffaimtal par^ef the *Hdiy AlB- 
«aee, he muniddto Faria, itot only aa the 
Minister of the Ehig,bat,in aoertaia setWe, 
as the representative oTthat dUbinee $ that 
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the nM wWeKhad been rejected, contain¬ 
ed the vflai whlrii he hod engaged at 
Vetonato support; and that having thus 
fhiled in cot^ncing his Majesty of its 
wisdna, ihe would be betraying the con¬ 
fidence reposed in him by his Maje6ty'*8 
august alliest if he continued in a sitnation 
where he cotdd notfblfil the unteatanding 
to which they had muttudly eMna. His 
Majesty received this pa^, add in toe 
course of toe evening sent a message to 
the Minister, accepttng his resignation ; 
and an ordinance to tint effict was sign¬ 
ed by the King on the same night, and 
published in toe. Monitcur of the 87th. 

It charges M. da Villele, ad intsHm, with 
the office of Foreign On the 86th, 

another ordinance received toe royal sig¬ 
nature, and was published in the ATonlteur 
of the fcdlowing day, constituting the Vis¬ 
count Chateaubriand, late ambassador to 
the Court of ].ondon, and also one of the 
French Ministers to the Congress of Vero¬ 
na, to the vacant office. M. de Chateau¬ 
briand, the personal flrlend of the Duke 
of Wellington, it is understood, entertain¬ 
ed sentiments, with regard to Spanish af¬ 
fairs, coincident with those of his Grace, 
and did not strongly second the warlike 
views of bis colleague, at the Congress. 

M. de Montmorency, on his retirement, 
has been graced with the nominal tide of 
Minister of State and Member of the 
Privy Council, to which efibet an ordi¬ 
nance was published at the same time as 
that announcing the ap^ntment of his 
successor. The ambassadors of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, dispatched extraor. 
dinaiy couriers to Madrid, at the same 
time the above French note was sent off; 
and it 'was understood that these couriers 
were the bearers of the separate declara¬ 
tions of the above-named three powers 
resolved upon in Congress. 

Here the question at present rests, but, 
in the meantime, both pnities are prepa¬ 
ring fora trial of strength; and the Frendi 
papers inftum o8,toat the continuance of 
peace will still d^nd on the answer re¬ 
turned by the Spanish Government to the . 
representations made to it by France.^ 

PoBTVOAi..-—'Die ordinary Cortes of 
Portogal assembled on toe Ist December. 
The King made an eflbrtto attend In 
person, but aa indisposition, by which he 
had been far some days^ oppressed, be¬ 
came BO severe as to compel bis Mifjesty 
to absent himsc^f^ toid to'djbmlt 'toe 
partual of'bis'Spwto to a’WflfiitogfcTbe' 
qpfeSdt'bobtiffiui'Bo iiiatintir'idlm||p!bit- 
tip toe'State ’bf ffirdgn allil W^’Tnt e 
ffinwbrbf the‘President is 'etptiilMM^ 
on ptdnt. The oinisston, 
is eoinpennated by the articte, 'pito|Hi||| 
to be official, ih a Madrid paper, wtiaS^ 
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■tales, that an alUance, o g^iw| | r ( | KW|>ide. 
ihnmve, has been actoalljr 8«t^^ ‘bi^wecsi 
Spain and Portugal, under whidt PqKtqgal 
ia to dispatch imm^iatdyaeo^t^-S^^O 
picked troops to the pf the 

SpaniardB>-4hu force to be increased as 
occanon may require. 

In the sitting of the Cortes of the 4th, 
a report was made on a dispatch from 
the Minister for the Home Department, 
in which the Congress was infwmed, that 
the Queen, having refused to tdce the 
oath to the Constitution of the Monarchy, 
the King had resolved on carrying into 
execution the decree of the Cortes, or¬ 
daining that whoever shall refbse to swear 
to the Constitution, shall quit the king¬ 
dom, and renounce the rights of a Por¬ 
tuguese citizoi. But that the Queen hav¬ 
ing represented tliat her delicate health 
would not permit her to travel without 
endangering her life, and the physicians 
of her household having consulted to¬ 
gether, and unanimously declared that 
her UCe would actually be endangered if 
she w'ere compelled, in her present state, 
to undertake a joumpy eitlier by sea or by 
land—i^is Miyesty isbued a decree com¬ 
manding the Queen to retire to the Quin¬ 
ta de Ramalhao with the necessary at¬ 
tendants, but refusing her request to be 
allowed to take along with her the 
In&ntas, the daughters: adding, that this 
retirement in the Quinta de Ramalhao 
should continue until the state of her 
health might permit her to travel beyond 
the kingdom. 

iTAvr.^Eruption of MtmKt Vetuviui. 
—A dreadful eruption of Vesuvius took 
place on the 2l8t of October last, and 
continued with liule intermission till the 
SOth. In the course of that time, the 
greatest terror prevailed among the inha- 
bitants in the vicinity. Torrents of lava 
flowed down the mountain in various di¬ 
rections, in several places more than a 
mile broad. The ehowers of ashes dark¬ 
ened the sky, and fell even in the streets 
of Naples. The eruption of stones was 
frequent; and the sounds which issued 
from the mountain were frightfliL The 
damage, however, done by the eruption, 
was not so considerable as the dreadful 
and menacing appearances of the moun¬ 
tain gave cause to apprehend. Portid 
and the Terre dd Greco suffered no other 
than that arising from 
ihnwaia:df laplllo and ashes. 

If^^xnqggia of Umd 
laoBlila iaa NeapeUtw 

llVpm the Torre ddGreqo, 
4(4 Aimuneiate^ihe lead.wae 
10 ^ depth rff two fret, wi^ la- 
dawBshw . The Torre del ^ An- 


nunziata suffered most ;< all its finely-cul¬ 
tivated lands woe coveted with a very 
thick Btratun of lapillo and ashes. Near 
Ottslano, about forty or fifty moggia of 
wood were crnisumed. The eruption, pn 
the whole, is considered by people who 
have been eye-witnesses to aU three, as 
superior in grandeur to that of 1794, and 
almost equal to that of 1779, which Sir 
William Hamilton described so particu¬ 
larly. 

Gheece aK3> Torxey. —Recent ad¬ 
vices state, that the Greeks have again 
succeeded in setting fire to a Turkish fleet 
at Tenedos. It appears that the Capitaine 
Pacha’s ship, of 84 guns, was attacked 
on the evening of the 10th November, 
by three ships belonging to Ipsara, by 
whom a fira-vessel was drifted against 
tlieir opponmt, which was completely 
sucsessful; and the result was the Uew- 
ing up of the Turkish Admiral's ship, and 
the destruction of the whole of .her crew. 
Two Ottoman frigates were also driven on 
shore, but their crews were saved, and 
one brig was captured. But this brilliant 
action is not the only success of the 
Greeks. 

Omer Vrioni has experienced a signal 
defeat at Missolongbi, the consequence of 
which, it is said, will be the liberation of 
Western Greece from all hostile attack, 
till the expiration of the winter. 

Letters from Trieste, dated the (ith 
ultimo, speak of the altered tone of the 
British Government towards the Greeks, 
os shewn in the conduct of the British 
officers. An English frigate had arrived 
near the castle of the Morea, and the 
tain, after giving a superb entertainment 
to the public authorities, assured them, 
that, in future, the Greeks would not be 
molested by the English in their efibrts 
to effect the ]il)eration of tbeia country. 
Advices had likewise been received from 
the Ionian Islands, stating that the ex¬ 
portation of every description of warlike 
stores was permitted to all ports of Greece. 

At Constantinople, there has been a 
complete change of Ministry. The Grand 
Vizier and the Mufti have been deposed, 
and Halrii Efibndi, long the Sultan’s fa¬ 
vourite, has been exiled. Th.'se changes 
orijpnated in a mutiny of the Janissaries, 
who, discontented at the reduction of the 
eiiirrent coin, ran tumultuously through 
the streets, and surrounded the Seraglio, 
thay uttered menaces against the 
of dieir hatred, Haleb Effbndi, and 
■fititrst the Sultan himsdfi The Sultan 
would have appeased the tumult by pro- 
fuseiy distributing pioney amongst them; 
an4 'Haleb Effetidi would even have given 
up' bis treasuree under these cireum* 
ttonces. Tjhe Grand Visilcr, whose Iicad 
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the revolten dmuuided, oe Well m that 
of Haleb Efflmdi, was for calling into 
GonetanttnofAB the Asiatic troops, en¬ 
camped at Bttdjuck-dere, and commanded 
by Ibrahim Pacha. Sultan Mahmoud was 
resolved to cenvince himself, with his own 
eyes, of the truth or falsehood of the com* 
plaints. He traversed the streets of Con¬ 
stantinople on the 9th, in the strictest 
incognito. He spoke with several per¬ 
sons who met him; the informatibn 
which be obtained on tlds occasion, de¬ 
cided his purpose, tn the same night, 
the Grand Vizier, Salih Pacha, and the 
Mufti, both creatures of Haleb Elibndi, 
vrere deposed, and the seals of the empire 
given to Abdallah Pacha, who latterly 
commanded the army stationed at Scuta- 
rL The vacant place of Mufii was given 
to Sidke Sadi, a member of the body of 
Ulemas, who, as President of the confer¬ 
ences, Was present at all the negociations 
of Lord Strangford with the Turkish Mi¬ 
nistry. Haleb F.fibndi himself received 
orders on the 10th, in the afternoon, to 
leave the capital. Capidgi Buschi ac¬ 
companied him to Brussa, where he is to 
await his further destiny. 

ASIA. 

Eatithuuake in SYniA.—^fhe follow¬ 
ing account of the dreadful earthquakes 
which deselatcd Seme of the finest cities in 
Syria, is written by Mr Barker, the British 
Consul at Aleppo:— 

“ATfflr the ruins(^Antiodi, 3iejpM3,1822. 

It has fallen to ray lot to relate the 
particulars of an event that has thrown 
most of the families of this juirt of Syria 
into sorrow and mourning, and all into 
the greatest difficulty and distress. On 
the 13th August, at half-past nine o'clock 
in the evening, Aleppo, Antioch, Idiit, 
Ritro, Giperstrogr, Darcourh, Armenos ; 
—every village, and every detached cot¬ 
tage in this Pachalic, and some towns in 
the adjoining ones, were, in ten or twelve 
seconds, entirely ruined by an earthquake, 
and are become heaps of stones and rub¬ 
bish, in which, at the lowest computation, 
90,000 human beings, about a tenth of 
the population, were destroyed, and att 
equal number mi^toed or wounded. The 
extreme points w’here this terrible phe¬ 
nomenon was violmt enough to destroy 
the edifices, seem to be Diabekir and 
Madtah, (twelve leagues south of La*" 
tachin,) Aleppo and Scanderoon, K^lb 
and Khan Shekoon. All within tHite 
points have suffisred so nearly equal, 
exeeM Orfk and Latachin, which have 
not shfflstred much, that is inpossihle to 
fix a central point. The shock was sen¬ 
sibly ftlt at Damascus, Adena, and Qr- 
pnis; , To the east of Diabekir and north 


of KlBbte'f<‘aTh not well infbrmed how ftr 
the dflh CTfe c tended in' these radii of the 
did»' ' « 

**TIi#th6ck was fdt so violently at 
sea, within two leagues of Cypras, that 
it was thought the ship had grounded. 
Flashes of fire were per^ved id I'arious 
times throughout the night, resembling 
the light of the Bill moon; but at no place, 
to my knowledge, has it left u chasm to 
any extent, although, in the low grounds, 
slight crevices are every where to be seen, 
and out of many of them water issued, 
but soon subsided. There was nothing 
remarkable in the weather, or state of the 
atmosphere. Edifices on the summits 
of the highest mountains were not safer 
than those on the lianks of the rivers, of 
on the beach of the sea. It is impossi¬ 
ble to convey any adequate idea of the 
scenes of horror that were simultaneous¬ 
ly passing on the dreadful night of Au¬ 
gust 13. The awful darkness—the con¬ 
tinuance of the most violent shocks at 
short intervals—the crash of falling walls 
•—the shrieks, the groans, the accents of 
agony and despair of that long night, 
cannot be described. When at length 
the morning dawned, and the return of 
light permitted the people to quit the spot 
on which they had been providentially 
saved, a A)st afiheting scene ensued.— 
You might have seen many unaccustom¬ 
ed to pray, some prostrate, some on their 
knees adoring their Maker, othe» run¬ 
ning into each other's arms, rejoicing in 
their existence. An air of cheerfhlness 
and brotherly love animated every coun¬ 


tenance. 

In a public calamity, in which the 
Turk, the Jew, the Christian, the Idolater 
were indiscriminate victims or objects of 
the cere of an impartial Providence, every 
one forgot for a time his religious animo¬ 
sities, and what was a still more universal 


feeling in that joyful moment, every one 
looked upon the heaviest losses with the 
greatest indigence. But as the sun's 
rays increased in intensity, they were 
gradually reminded of the wants ot* shelter 
and of and became at length alive, 
to the fhU extent, of the dreary prospea 
before th^, for a grtoter mass of human 
misery has not been often produced by 
any of the awful ccmTulrions of nature. 
A month h'as now dapsed^ and the sitoeks 
conitinue to be fbit, and to aftf|te terror 
intoevery breast n^jht anddil^inte fear 
that they tnay not heaae ‘ * ■ • 

ei||iOi|^eDmmehcea, hai 
iMlM%ai»inaBS ehnuot (dlov 
qf^Hng die riihts of their ^ 
of ‘tdMlllding ttidr houses, to 
temporary boMa of- wood withoal^ 
walls; and many Ihiiffiies, who 'Uitlde 
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thentiidTes, before this calatili|^'9trBit1y 
iDdiged in a dozen of aparinmii; now 
•zult in the prospect of paZdiig'i^ win¬ 
ter in a single room twenty SM square. 
The spadoos mannon that hw been the 
residence of the' British Consol at Aleppo 
fbr two hundred and thirty years, is com- 
pleteiy mined. The houses of all the 
other pnbilc agents, and private European 
’ inhabitants, at Aleppo, have been entirely 
ruined. At Ateppo the Jews suflbrcd the 
most, on account of their quarter being 
badly built, with narrow lanes $ of a po¬ 
pulation of less than three thousand souls, 
six hundred were lost. Of the Europeans, 
only one person of note, Signor Esdra di 
Ficciotto, the Austrian Consul-General, 
and ten or twelve women and children, 
I>eri8hed. But the greater part are now 
■utfering from ophthalmia and dysentery, 
occasioned by exposure to the excessive 
heats by day and to the cold dews of night. 
When it is considered that two-thirds of 
the families in Aleppo have neither the 
means of imakinga long journey to remove 
to a town out of the etfbct of thd earth¬ 
quake, nor of building a shed to keep off 
the rain, it is impossible to conceive all 
the misety to which th^ are doomed the 
ensuii^ winter, **or ever to find more 
deserving objects of the eomrassion and 
charity of the opulent," who ifflas ‘‘ pleas¬ 
ed Gcd to place in happier regions of the 
globe.** Here planks and fhel are cheap, 
and the people have the resource of tiles, 
which they were taught to make during 
their long residence at Antioch; but at 
Aleppo, where wood is very dear, they 
have no contrivance to keep out the rain, 
but freestone walls and flat roofs, made 
of a very expensive cement.” 

“ September 20. 

«I am sorry to say, tiiat shocks of the 
earthquake continue to be frit to this day, 
the 30th after the principal diock; and 
no change has taken place in the state of 
desolation which thii dreadftil catastro- 


** At half-past five* P. M., a violent 
shock of an earthquake hks destroyed all 
our hopes of its being tem^ated. 

” I am. Sir, your most obedient servant, 
« G. LIDDLE.’* 

AMERICA. 

UsiTEi) States.—^T he Congress of 
the United States assembled on the 3d 
of Deeember, on wUch occasion, the cus¬ 
tomary message from the President was 
read. A great part of this message is oc¬ 
cupied with tbs internal ermditioB of the 
United States, of whidi the Freaddent 
gives the most satisfactory account. The 
public revraiue is said to be flourishing, 
as also the trade and manufactures of the 
country. ^ Great progress has been made 
in the fortifications along the coast, and 
in the establishment of national armories 
and arsenals, it being laid down at a prin¬ 
ciple, that, in order to avoid war, they 
ought to be prepared for fo 

The most important part of the mes¬ 
sage is that which relates generally to the 
unsettled state of the world, and to the 
policy which, in their circumstances, it 
most befits America to pursue. With re¬ 
gard to the independent states of South 
America, a hope is expressed that the 
mother country will open her eyes to the 
folly of protracting an#inavaiJing strug¬ 
gle in that quarter, and will enter into 
the views of the United States in recog¬ 
nising the independence of those colonies. 
But whatever may bo her views on this 
{)oint, no change, it is intimated, will be 
made in the policy adopted by America 
to these states. 

The vnx between the Greeks and Turks 
is mentioned. The highest sympathy is 
expressed for the suiforing (.reeks, and 
an earnest hope that they will succeed in 
recovering their independence. With re¬ 
gard, also, to Spain and Portugal, the Pre¬ 
sident assumes a decided tone. He speaks 
of the revolution in those countries as a 


phe has produced. 

,, “ October 19.' 

Until the 9th inst iSjgbt shocks of 
mr^luikes ccditiaued to he frit; rince 
Uuutmiy, th^ have entirely ceased but 
oonfldenra fr a continuance of mfety from 
frtiot reator^” 

> ,yw j^stspdwr.afr 
iiain 
^t iir 

the dafr'Of tiWi' I9ii 
If aBNvxhe date of 
tiMI)a8Mlowss~. 


great cSbrt for the improvement of the 
peo|fle; he also emnmends the modera¬ 
tion with which it has been conducted. 
On the whole, he concludes, from the 
present aspect of things in Europe and 
elsewhere, that the United States ought 
to be on ^eir guard, lest, with every dis¬ 
position to preserve peace, war may over- 
tidce them, as it frd before, in an unpre- 
plgcd State. 

late commercial arrangements 
teiaidi have been made srith this country 
are also adverted to*. It is well known, 
tiiat, our nov^ation laws, the vessels 
ctf the United States were most unwisely 
excluded from the trade of our colonies: 
to this America rsj^led by a dmiUr ^o- 
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vision, that from whatever part our 
colonies American vessels were excluded, 
British veostis from the same port should 
be excluded from the United States—tliat 
ilT we relaxed these previsions, they would 
ralax also—^d that it was in our own 
lK>wer cither to have a free trade or a 
restricted trade—>or to have our trade re¬ 
stricted to any extent we choose. The 
American law was strictly retaliatory; 
it reflected bach upon ns the exact image 
of our oivn policy t cuHi its eflbct has 
happ% been to Shew ns the extreme 
folfy of two great commocial states con¬ 
tending with each other in these petty re¬ 
strictions. Great Britain, by her late 
acts, has wisely relaxed the rigour of her 
navigation laws, and America has conse¬ 
quently taken off the corresponding re¬ 
strictions she had laid on British naviga¬ 
tion and commerce. It is grateful to see 
the ]X!«gresB of this liberal policy between 
two enlightened nations, who may be the 
cause cither of much mischief or of much 
good to each other; but who, we hope, 
warned by past cxiierience, will hereafter 
exist, not for auimesity and strife, but 
for the more amiable purposes of mutual 
benevolence and peace. 

Mexico.— By recent accounts from 
Havantiah, it appears riiat Mexico is still 
in a disturbed state. Addresses bad been 
presented to the Kmperor Iturbide from 
various public bodies in Mexico, com¬ 
plaining violently of the oppressions ex¬ 
perienced by the people under his Go¬ 
vernment, and upt^ding him with ha. 
ving violated his oaths made in the most 
solemn manner in the presence of the 
Congress of the empire. They represent 
the country os sinking fast into ruin, and 
express their determination to restore it 
to liberty, or perish in the attempt. 

Acounts from Vera Cruz, dated the 
11th of the preceding month, state, that 


the IniiB^l troops which were sent to 
Guattt^l^had been compleuly routed, 
and that, in consequence, another army, 
compos^ of 2000 men, under the com¬ 
mand oif General Rencon, was to inarch 
in that direction. It was, however, 
thought they would experience the same 
fate, as the Guatomelians appeared de¬ 
termined not to be imperiaUats, but re¬ 
publicans. 

South AnEntCAr —Lima Gazettes 
have arrived to the 3d of July. .Besides 
the details of the occupation of the cUy 
and kingdom of Quito by the united forces 
of Peru and of Columbia, which success 
was already known to the public ad¬ 
vices by way of the West Indies, they 
mention, that disputes had again arisen 
among the commanders of the Spanish 
forces, and that Generals Cantcrac and 
Valdes, with their parlizans, who were 
principally active in deposing the late 
Viceroy, Pezuela, had attempted to re¬ 
move from his conunand Generel Rami¬ 
rez, the Governor of the jirovincc of Arc- 
quipa, an officer much looked up to and 
respected among the Spaniards. General 
San Martin had taken advantage of these 
circumstances to address a proclamation 
to the soldiers of the Spanish army, point¬ 
ing out the hopelesduess of the cause 
they wer* engaged in, and promising those 
who should abandon the Royalist stand¬ 
ard, if natives of 01^ Spain, a safe convey¬ 
ance thither, and, if Americans, pennis- 
sion to retire to their homes, or to join, 
if they so chose, the army of the Inde¬ 
pendents. The proclamation was to be 
followed directly by an expedition intend¬ 
ed to land near Arequipa, in the heart of 
the enemy’s country, composed of, the 
troops returned from Quito, assisted by 
their Columbian allies. It was expected 
that the Congress would be opened on the 
28th of July. 
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2.—jhlifbnrp Craggf.—Last week the 
Lords of the Sraond Division of the Court 
of Session pronounced judgment in the 
process of declarator, at the instance of 
the Officers of State, pt the interest of 
the Crown, against the Earl of Ha djtiin g- 
tofl. In this process, the purniersfanh- 
.tained, Uiat the defender was noten^Kd, 
Igr virtue of the rights he had to the ftpyal 
doonins surrounding the Palace of Hbl^- 
rood, to sell, quarry, or take awsy ^wies 
fbom Salisburj Ctsjss., The Bari con¬ 
tended ahat he and bis prcdeeess(9s.^ha4 


used that right for a hundred years, and 
'he was doii^ nothing illegal in continuing 
these operations. The Lord Ojdinary 
refhsed to grant the interdict, and the 
Officers of State petitioned the Inner 
House, who advised the petition with an. 
ewerji, and adhexed to the|j|Dii(^'“^ " 
interlocutor, and, i« ftoc *fil^ 
jslidon for t^e OUftem or 
mptA Advocate pled for the 
‘ ^r 01e?k and Mr , Hope for 

a lamentable accident 
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•t the New Chapd of £aae «{pnr build* chimney. lo Mr Yetei’hoow^Steel-Street, 
iog in Bl8ckhgU<Street, GreenoMbt^ ^he the family bdng Aom home, the aervant 
pi^cipalmaBonry being entbe^. finished, had obtained the company of her mother 
the joiners were proceeding <iwith the to sleep with her, uid by the fitlling of 
erection of the roof, with every prospect the cl^ncys, which broke through to 
of a successful completion to a work the ground, the mother was <killed. The 
which had previously advanced' in the daughter esqyM^ by leaping through a 
best manner, and were on Thursday, to windowi IITamll, of Upper Isling* 
Che number of sixteen individuals, includ- ton, was ritting in iier parlour, wh«i a 
ing one of the superintending contractors, similar 8oddatti,oruahed her in the cellar, 
employed upon the scaffiilding which had mid buried ber'in the ruins, from which 
been raised for. constracting the roof, she was tideen out in about three hours, 
when a prop, which tcmpwarily supported a dreadful)^ mangled corpses > two 
one of the tie-beams, shifting suddenly, daughters were oonsideral^ 
the latter gave way, and {necipitated the Strand-Street, a chimney also dpiim, and 
scaffolding, which was resting upon it, and killed a woman, and much hurt a man. 
on which the men were at work, down Indeed the accounts from aU parts of the 
upon the front gallery. Of the entire town are most heart-rending. From fif- 
number of. persons, but one escaped un- teen to twenty vessels w'ere driven on 
hurt, yet, considering the dreadfbl pre- shore, but happily only three lives were 
dicament in which they were placed, it is lost 

surprising the catastrophe was not more At Manchester, several buildbtgs were 
Atal than it proves to have been. One unroofed, and others demolished, by the 
man only, of the name of Asher, a joiner, failing in of chimnies. At Stockport, a 
flrom Perthshire, waotkiiled by suffbeation. woman and her child were killed by the 
The remainder were all in a very short falling of a chimney in the Uillgatc, and 
time extricated, some slightly, but most her husband had both his legs broken, 
of 4taem seriously wound^ yet not so as At Warrington, the cupola of the church 
to endanger their lives. near the G^rge Inn was blown down, 

Drai^l HurricafU.~—Hverpoolf Dee. and destroyed great }iart of the roof. A 
6.—Thursday afternoon, a remarkably wind-mill in the neighbourhood was also 
strong gale of wind was experienced here, blown entirely down. At (Gloucester, a 
•ctfPitDpanied with rain, sleet, and hail, great number of houses were damaged, 
which continued with little intermission and several unroofed. An old woman 
until after nine o’clock, when it increased was found dead in a quarry at Upton 
in force and destruction, bursting against Hill, into which she is supposed to hlfve 
the higher buildings of the town in sudden been driven by the violence of the wind, 
and stunning gusts. The alarm was gene- Many trees were torn up by the roots, 
rah Many of the streets were enveloped At Warrick, scarcely a roof escaped da- 
in impenetrable darkness, owing to the mage. This also was the case at New- 
lamps being blown out, and at a com- castle-under-Lyne, and in most of the 
parstively early hour they were totally de- pottery towns. 

aerted, save by a few individuals, who. The damage done to the buildings in 
having been caught in sht^, or abroad, Dublin, by the stotm, was even greater 
when the gale increased, ran along to- than in LiverpooL Several lives were 
wards their respective destinationa—paus- lost, and limbs broken. The hurricane 
ing, at gvoy gust, under a door or arch- extended its ravages over the greater part 
way. .^bout deven o’dock the huni- of the United Kingdom; bat was p^- 
enqe was more furious l^an ever ; several cularly destructive in the potteries of Staf- 
pei^le were Mown down in the streets; fordshire, and the neighbourhood, 
and much mischief w«ia dmteto the roofti 9.—Cov*^—In the Jury Court, 
of dwidling-hoases and othw buildingB. Edinbuf:^ tiiia day^ Mr Duncan Steven- 
Abpn]L||Pdve and one o’dpek the gusts son, the printer of tiie late Beaeon, was 
of wan were mote mpderate, but about convicted ki damages of li.500, for libds 
twp.^’dpdk. all the pte(^ng violence was upon Jantos Gibson, Esq. derk to the 

■ iOnaliiiiBchieil Amun eicpiet, inhlMied in'several numbers'of 
>k place; but a tbiid the aboiiw^nditicHRd paper, on or about 
ffNTOld 'to shake the and 30th of June, and the 7th 

X end five oVio<^> . A. 18^1- Messrs Jeflkey, Go<±- 

|(|ve ;biid tMr ^ Monerieff, on the piM of the - 

^<||id ibslrtieefs blinif > end Messrs McNeill and Robeit- 

r^l&vettoh, hia how son on the port of the defender, con- 
left.of.twodenfihtoes,' ducted ^ ease. The main ’statement 
L~,thhteW|p|n of 1 ^, in the Ifiid was, that Mr Gibson, while 
y ^ Of the actiqg as agent for the Bank of Engtami, 
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engt^d in a criminal proaaeution against 
> a woman of the name of Frances or 
Fanny M*Kay, and induced her to con** 
few her guilt, a positive promise that 
she was not to be tried; but that this 
promise he had basely and falsely betray, 
ed. And that in consilience of this 
gross deception, the Offlohv Of die Crown 
interfered, and, in diese circumstances, 
his Majesty granted a fall pardon. The 
damages were laid at L.£()00. The case 
excited great interest, and the verdict 
was fidlowed by ap^danse from a crowd¬ 
ed cou^t^takh, however, was speedily 
silenced Iqr the Judge. 

Setons, Earh of Dunfermline. —During 
last autumn, when the heritors of the parish 
of Dulgely, Fifeshirc, were inspecting the 
parish church (a very ancient edifice) re¬ 
garding some necessary repaire, they re¬ 
solved upon opening a door, which ap- 
pareAtlf .led to a vault under one of the 
aisles. - The door was opened according¬ 
ly', and upon proceeding into the vault, 
they discovered several leaden coffins, in 
jierfect preservation and in regular order, 
having various inscriptions, bearing that 
they contained the bodies of various mem¬ 
bers of the noble family of Seton, Earl 
of Dunfermline. The visitors then with¬ 
drew, and the door of the vault was a^n 
shut upon the mortal remains of the 
chiefs of that once powerful and noble 
House. 

11 .—Fatal .dccidCBt.—Last night, a 
gcnAeman, named Roe, a silversmith, of 
Aidersgate-Strect, accompanied by the 
boxer, Hickman (the Gas-lighi man,) 
were proceeding, with several others, in 
single-horse chaises to town, (London) 
and all driving at a quick pace, but in 
regular succession; Messrs Roe'and Hick¬ 
man seeing, as they thought, an opjwrtu- 
nity of passing some of their associates, 
went out of the line, when their gig came 
in contact with a country waggon, be¬ 
longing ao a Mr Lee, by which they were 
instntly thrown out, and the wbMla of 
the waggon went over the body of Mr 
Roe, and the head of Hickman: both 
were killed on the spot !* 

Smuggliug.-^Dunibatioit^ Dee, 21.—* 
On Wednesday last, Messrs Gullioe, Fer¬ 
guson, and Dry den, offleersof Exd8e,{[aftet 
procuring the assistance of Bjlr Ferguson, 
commander of the Loch Lomond revenue 
boot, and boatfs crew, sucteeded in detect¬ 
ing two large private distilleriefi. On 
shores of Loch Long, and notwitihstaMw^ 
ing the rsristance of a great numbek 
smi^gglem whof^athered round them wi^ 
fire-mms and Uudgeons, completely de¬ 
stroyed dl the utmidls, together with np- 
wazds of 400 gallons of'wash ana low 
wines. Proceeding onwards, they die 


covered another extensive illicit distil, 
lery, at<ttMlbottom of a very high and al¬ 
most perpendicular rock, but were un- 
able to destroy it, owing to the number of 
smugglers and their ftimds, who had by 
that time gathered firom alkthe surround- 
ing hamlets, to the number of fifty or 
sixty, who posting themselves on the 
summit of the diff, with their faces 
blackened and otherwise disguised, rolled 
on them large stones down the precipice, 
which bounding from one angle of the 
rock to another, rendered it extremely dan- 
gerous and difficult for these officers to 
reach their bout in safety, but which thi^- 
happily did,without receiving any material 
injury. It is with much regret we learn, 
that these vigilant officers were unable to 
secure and bring to justice these despera¬ 
does. 

HiQHCOTJKTOP JOSTICIAllY.—i)cc. 
3.—James Gordon, Daniel Brown, and 
John Broomfield, charged with theft, com¬ 
mitted by means of house-breaking, in 
the premises of Matthew Howden, pawn¬ 
broker, at the head of Dickson’s Close, 
High-Street, Edinburgh, on the 23d of 
September last. The property carried off 
consisted of sixty-four gold and silver 
watches, forty-three gold seals, four gold 
watch-chains, six gold watch-keya, flinety- 
four gold rings, thirty gold broaches, 
twelve pairs Of gold ear.rings, a necklace 
of imitation opal, six silver snuff-boxes, 
seven pairs of silver sugar-tongs, three 
dozen table-spoons, and eight dozen of 
silver tea-spoons, besides a groat variety 
of silver and jewellery articles j the prison¬ 
ers were also charged with being habit 
and repute thieves. They pleaded Not 
Guilty. After examination of witnesses 
and other proceedings, the Jury found a 
verdict of Guilty. The Clerk of Court 
then read the sentence as recorded, which 
w'as—that Gordon be transported beyond 
seas for fourteen years, under the usual 
certification, and that Brown and Broom¬ 
field be confined in Bridewell for the space 
of two years, to be employed at the tread¬ 
mill, or other hard labour, according to 
the rules of that establishment 

9.—Nelson For^th and Archibald 
Ormond were convicted, end sentopcad 
to* fourteen years transportation, the'for¬ 
mer for robbing James' Stewart of his 
watch, and the latter for David 

Neivton of his. 

Id.—Simon Bp», accoaeA hf^wry 
and fteft, he having previdus^-bj^^TOn- 
vieied of theft, itad afco 'accus^jsy al- 
saulting'onO OftheHegea to the otuoion 
of bis blood, pleaded Not Guflty. ‘^iiThe 
proef having been led by tb* FoseM^ 
tor, tlie l/ji#Advoc«to «ktKWledged «ii 
failure or the evidence to prOvethechOrrfb 
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of tha robbery, or the foreible sfil^re of 
the ijiropert y ;< but eontended ’wIK' the 
crimo of thcA iru lawrfiiUy proettfH. tn 
•o &r' he w«B nipported by (he mbse. 
qoeat adnoisrion of Mr Maitland, the 
coansel for the'pannel. The Jury, after 
a few iriinutes’ ddiberation, found tlie 
pannel Guitty of the theft, and of the 
■tabbing and wounding as libelled ( and 
he was. sentenced, by the Court, to be 
transported beyond seaslor fourteen years. 

Jamea^Gray, accused of theft by means 
of house breaking,, pleaded Net ’Guilty, 
and after a long exunination of Witnesses, 
the Jury brou^t a verdict Sliding, by a 
plurality of voices, the libel Not Proven. 
Gray was of consequence dismissed from 
the Bar. 

lREtaHS..-Aiat at the Dublin Th^ttre. 
’•Outrage agalnstthe Lord Liet^enant ^— 
His £xcellen47 the Lord Lieutenant, for 
the first time, visited the Dublin Theatre 
on Satusday night, the 14th inst. which 
was fttUy and fashionably attended— 
but it was evident that a riotous party, 
considerable in numbers, and acting, as 


by an animated gesture, and pointing hie 
finger to the mner of thfe (^lery from 
whence the mtssile came, ap^red to 
designate the Individual who had been 
guilty of so attrorions an oiftrage. Four 
persons were taken into castody, and 
committed fbr tiiai, accused of a conspi- 
racy to ensatitli' idbt, and of rioting in the 
theatre in question. But 

the GraiiM'tBWy of ^ county of Dublin 
threwoid^^be'wlf.ch^ng conspiracy, 
find fodnd itiie bfils against tiro indivi. 
duals ontjf fbr fhe^ot. This ef- 

ifbet, also to ll^W out the it 

requires in taw mbre than twbltnnvid^als 
to constitute a riot. The Attorney Gc- 
nael iloBmediately intimated his intention 
of proColidlbg agdnst the accused by ex. 
officio informations, and thqr were con. 
sequently held to bail. 

This Shameful riot, it appears, had its 
origin in the disappointment fefi’by the 
orange faction in Dublin, at li^g pre¬ 
vented from outraging the feelings of 
their Catholic fellow-subjects, by the de- 
eorarion of the statue of King William, 


it should seem, in concert, had disMbu- 
tad themselves through the house. \hey 
began l^yhisalng and groaning ,the Lord 
Mayo^iGn the entrance of the Lord 
Lieutolpt, an extraordinary scene oc> 
^jSqrrtd, and which, for the bmour of our 
WaiHKry, hw been without a parallel. 
Ibe migority of the audience hailed his 
Lordship with the most enthusiasric plau- 
(Bts. The party, however, continued the 
npsxwr. T^ audience called OW'the per. 
formers for God lave the JTisg.' It was 
was sung with great effbet, the Lord 
Lieutenant joining the vocal performers 
by the most significant gesturea While 
national anthem was playing between 
, the Play and Farce, an onrogir, with a 
^acard appended to it, was flung on the 
stage. A bottle was thrown in the di- 
section of his Bxcellency's box, when the 
music suddenly ceased, and one of the 
aaiwieiaM held it up to the view of the 
aOdiWiee. It is impossitile to describe 
tliS sensation created in tire’'Hbnsd—in. 
dignaiilim weswiaatfestly the. predominant 
fetl^bm. The miMlciaRS thtt commeii. 
aedAia is oussomaty, to {day Pofrirk't 
'jQbf, which bis Exc^emy l^ewise aft. 

'anW'lMHiBBPbhiej wes ’Stsaalng, a se¬ 


as usual, on the anniversary of his birth- 
day. The disgraceful circumstance a- 
bove detailed has called forth generally, 
from all classes in Ireland, one unani¬ 
mous sentiment of reprobation. Public 
meetings have been convened both in 
Dublin and the countrj', in all of which 
the same feeling of abhorrence has been 
manifested i^nst (he authors of the tu¬ 
mult, and addresses have lieen votea to 
his Excellency, expressive of loyalty and 
attachment. 

JAXVABY 1823. 

Seat rents. —^The following is a state¬ 
ment of the number of sittings, and the 
rents at wbid> they are now iatcd,.|)i^^ltbe 
deven Churchea of the city of Edinburgh, 
exfilucive of the sittings occupied by (he 
child^ bdqnging to Heriot’s, Watson’s, 
the Mcjrehant and the Tr|^ea' 

Maidiga H^itals; and of the sittini^for 
pipor childrtat iu some of the Churdies. 

73 Sittin8iat(9abd.f ‘1)9 Sittings st-SaCd. 

.AAbW 2781 w—flhM. 
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1. Fire .—Yesterday morning, about 
six o'clock, Thirlestane Castle, one of the 
seate of the Earl of Lauderdale, was dis¬ 
covered to be on fire, which seems to 
have otlginatad in a vent, and was carried 
ftom it to the roof by a rafter communi¬ 
cating therewith. The alarm being in¬ 
stantly given, a number of tfac'inhabitantt 
of Lauder immediately repaiiM to the 
spot, and, by their real and activity, con¬ 
fined thf fire to the nling of 'the building 
where tt^ad originated, and also succeed¬ 
ed in vniing. most of the fhrniture. The 
exertions of those present were indeed 
highly praiseworthy. To prevent the 
fire communicating with the body 
of the Castle, some of them built up, with 
wet turf, the doors connecting it with the 
w'ing on fire; while others, by carrying 
water from a distance, and without the 
aid of a fire-engine, constantly pouring it 
upon the building, they prevented the 
flames from spreading farther, and thus 
saved the greater jiart of the Castle from 
destruction. Only two servants were in 
the Castle at the time, the noble Earl's 
fuinily being all at Ounbar. 

Fxtraordimry Leap _A. correspond¬ 

ent of the Glasgow Chronide states the 
following:—** Having observed in the 
Chronicle of the 36th an account of a 
leap over the I’uisley Canal, 1 beg leave, 
as an incitmeent to greater feats among 
your sporting friends^ to mention one that 
was performed 1^ the present Lord For¬ 
rester, and Mr Wing, a sporting farmer, 
in the course of a distinguished run with 
the Duke of Rutland's fox hounds, from 
the noted cover of Jericho, in the vale of 
Belvoir. It was over a brook measuring 
31 feet 6 inches in width, and on land 
perfectly level. Both cleared it cleverly; 
but the horse rode by Lord Forrester made 
such a spring, as induced his Lordship to 
bet that he had covered a spwe of ten 
yards; and he won by the decision of 
judges from Belvoir Castle, who declared 
that the distance vras 31 feet 6 Inches, 
while the mare rode by Mr Wing covered 
only little more than 24 feet.” 

5.—An action, origioating in vwy ex- 
traordinaiy circumstances, was decided in 
the Jttstito of Peace Court lately. The 
pursuer had the misfcsftune tP let a suite 
of roonui to a dashing female swindler, 
who, by ^MBsiiig herself off as a lady of 
eoiuwquohce, eohtrived to purchase, u^ 
credit, a number 6f costly articles fliw 
didbrent tradesmen. Among othet8,'«je 
piinShased from the defender a carpet and 
• hearth mg,, which she again disposed of 
to her landlord, who took from her a re- 
gidar missive of sale as evidence of the 
linuiaaction. However, the articles atUl 
continued in the lady’s possession. The 
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defender, meantime, suspecting that his 
customer was on the wing, became very 
importunate for a settlement, and at 
length prevailed upon her to restore to 
him the carpet and hearth-rug. Shortly 
afterwards die absconded, to the dismay 
of her numerous creditors. The landlord 
now brought his action agateat the de¬ 
fender, for recovering the value of the 
carpet and hearth-rug, alleging that he 
bad purchased them. The Court held, 
that although the pursuw was landlord 
of the room in which the goods were si¬ 
tuate, that drcumstance alone, so long as 
it was in the lady’s occupation, did not 
infer delivery, and therefore' dismissed 
the action. The same day, a case of 
some importance to the mercantile world 
was decided by the Justices. The holder 
of an account, which had been indorsed 
to him the person to w'tiom it was 
originally owing, pursued the debtor for 
recovery. It is well known that the in¬ 
dorsation of a shopkeeper's account is 
sustained as equivalent to assignation; 
but in the present case there W'as this 
peculiarity ^-.-The original creditor had, 
sid)sequently to the date of the indorsa¬ 
tion, obtained a decree of ceeeia,’ The 
Justices held, that the indorsMion of a 
person so situate, though bearing a date 
anterior to his imprisonment, ought not 
to be sustained as a ground of action, 
and, therefore, assoilzi^ the defender. 

Installation of Sir James Mackintosh, 
as LotdRector of Glasgow University .— 
Considerable anxiety was manifested on 
Friday the 3d inst. to witness the installa¬ 
tion -of Sir James Mackintosh as Lord 
Rector of this University. The doors of 
the College Hall were opened at halCpast 
two o'clock for the admission of students, 
and at three to the public. The Hall 
and galleries were crowded to excess. 
Soon after three o’clock the Lord Rector 
entered, accompanied by a number of 
the Professors and distinguished friends, 
amongst whom we observed Lords Bei- 
haven, Gillies, and Alloway, the late 
Lord Rector, Mr Caropbdl of Blyths- 
wood, and Messrs Copkburn, Moncriefl’, 
Murray, and Thomson. Sir James 
Makeintoah was received with the most 
enthusiastic cheering, and having taken 
the accustomed oaAs, baqal^l^rsaBed the 
members of the university 
speech, for which we not 

room. '' 

UtAvereity ef JBdinhUrgh.—'Tht ma- 
tricolatioa Bat ^ our Uidvendty wantad 
only a few names of 2000 last wo^ To 
this, it is bdieved^ my he added, 200 
who have not yet lefiKriehhrtfid, ao that 
the stodoits attending all daasea 
be eatlmated at ^200. The chares are 
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faUer thmi ia Buy prcoediiig sbmIou | and 
thB number of atudenta dtogether, w« 
believe, ia about one half greater than at 
Oxfold or Cambridge; as that {Our Uni- 
veiaitj Bkill maiotains hw atation aa the 
flrat great aeminary in the BrUiah latea. 
We undcratand the parliamentary grant 
for eractiiig the new buildinga k now ex* 
haualed, and that appUcatton will be 
made in the cnaoU^ aaoBion for £.30,000 
or £.3S^POO mcfre, to complete the work. 
The acknowledged utility of the estab* 
Ikhaient, not to Sdhdiui^ onjty, but fo 
the whole kingdom, leaves no room to 
doubt that Parlianieat wffl grant the ad¬ 
ditional sum required. All who have 
examined the parte finkhed under the 
preaent grant, wUl admit that the money 
has been laid out «ith admindde toate 
and judgment. 

O. nigh Cmrt «f Jartieinrp'.—-Wil¬ 
liam Macdoiiidd, oBer wmiarn O'Neil, 
dka Moigan, wu dik day arraigned, and 
chkfged with haring abstracted a watch 
ftom tha pocket of a man, fai North 
Bridge Smet, riaout the ffd Ai^put laat, 
and of bring habit and repute a common 
thfafc #Vhc charges Were folly proved, 
and tha y a k on e r wae unaniasousiy eon- 
vinetlf^rthe July, and eenteneed by the 
Osurt to be unaapwted bejrond seas Air 
'fhe^pertod af fourteen years. 

P. -i^i.^me8 Bobb was put to the bar, 
chaigad with steriiog four Highland slots 
from tha\lPir Park of Touchadara, Stir, 
lingsh^ Ihe pnywrty of WiUkm Mur¬ 
ray, fkq,' Sb the Iri^Octobor 1618, to 
whicli the prisoocr pleaded OuiUy. A 
Jury having iKen chosen, md no objec¬ 
tion being taken to any of Umsu, l^y 

' found the prisoner Guflty, in terme of his' 
' own caalession, Mr M'Neill having n>- 
sfiicted the Bbri to" an arbitnuy punish¬ 
ment. '^e learned genUonen dnfcsincd 
the Jury, that among other reasons for 
doing so, was, that ihquiry had been 
made into the conduct of the prkoner 
'dni^ the last Anur years he had tCbsciMid- 
ad« which wpa ascertained to have heed 
JMiiBttions,acdMe,an0haMst Bobbwas, 
in oonaaqnen^ achtenoed to fouriach' 
yanv tram^nriidieik. 

. J lipxjijlidlkk M^dNkibx'Tbamas Grier- 

WCN pat to' 
ihrilr Iqr mcam tif 
Ilg iMfoiaeRt 'Chatged 
IcW fofo the hbaae eof 
||>paty Street, 
the Sthday 
'!Xt( MilfpuaihMi and 'aieaiiiig dkesefoom a 
impplltBrif aitkiai afaUaappla*^ >&» and 
a# Inaidddighita dhc li oaa of likat.. 
Gol. Jaim Stwmbdn Gaatfels S gaasa, on 
Ilia Idib af Septmifoer, and sterikg and 



carrying away a numbo' of valuable arti- 
cks of plate, shawls, foe. They were like¬ 
wise accused of bring eaefa of them hatnt 
and repute thieves* The prisoners pleaded 
Not Guilty. The prisoners’^declaMitkaiB 
were mad, and a number of witnesses 
examined, whoee evidence was aummed 
up by the Laid Justice Clerk. The jury 
then, aiker coneidtiM for a few minutes, 
without leaving the returned a ver¬ 
dict, unanfanoi^ Ending the first charge 
of hooeebeeakii^ add tb^ Proto, as li¬ 
belled ( and the latter Not Praven { but 
unanimously recommended M*JSw«n to 
the mercy of the Court, on aMoant of 
hk youth. After a vety impressive ad¬ 
dress by the I.erd Justice Cierk, who 
ceutkm^ McLaren and Grioson against 
entertaining any hopes of mercy, the 
prisoners were sentenced to be executed 
on Wednesday the Ifith Fsbruaty, be¬ 
tween the hours of eight and ten in the 
morning* 

' 10.—Thk day came oh the trial of 
James Robertson, Robert Simpson, and 
William MTaggut, accused of having 
on the 14th September last, assaulted 
Angus Fraser, porter of tlie Criedoniaii 
Coto’Office, Inverness, at Uie gate of 
the lodgingJwuse, Church-Street, in that 
town, and having robbed him of a trunk, 
. with vwiouB bills and papers, and also 
with aasaulting him, with intent to rri> 
him of a bag containing varions articles 
of ajqiarel. The pannels pleaded Not 
Guilty. William Cameron detailed the 
robbery of hk trunk. Angus Fraser depem. 
ed, that while he was conveying the trunk 
and a hag to Mr Cameron’s lodging, two 
men oiTered their services to asskt him, 
which he declined. In a riwrt time after, 
tile trunk was forced off hk shouldpri, 
and he was dragged to the ground fay the 
shock. . On getting up, one of the men 
was trying to take away the bag, when 
he aeito him, and assktance comiag, ho 
was taken into oustody. He fxroved to 
beRoburteon* Simpson was the one who 
ran off with tlie trunk, and gave it to 
M*Taggart The trunk was afterwards 
found in a houK, emptied of its contents, 
in wMdi they wore toikiog together the 
aamenight. Alter the examinetion ef 
•evesifi Otiter wknesses, tiie Jiwy gave 
ia « wrilto Msdlet, finding, hynpfasndi- 
tyof yokes, the fmonek Relkitson und 
, i^peon GiiiHy if the first ea^ UbeHed 
'pi^tekriiieti^t of assault and rofatoy, 
! "liid •ahaliBoiuly tite Ifori ag ains t 
M’Taggaiit Not fmvaa, hat u oanim aii s - 
ly and oasMstiy wcothmended tiw ppo 
foamsor to fomey. fienteaee wm tiina 
gr i ntn n to il no Rotieitson and SimpMU, 
irirdonhig iham to he eawcuted Iwvcr- 
oai the 21ri February next. 
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1?“** o'cludi forenoon and four o'clock aftor- 

obwvatwii. In the afternoon, in the flnt column, U taken by the Regletet 


Ther. Baro. 


.592 A.K 
.629 M.3S 


.67«:a.io 

.9i6:M.Kl 



Wind.! Weather. 


Dull, cold 


rair, with 


Rain, hail 


Ther.) Baro. 


Front room. 


Average of Raui, LCS,? inches. 


M. 

.996IA.A1 

t 

M. 

A. 

M. 

A. 

M. 

A 
M. 


M 
A. 

M, 

A. 

2(iilM..W 

A. 

M 


Weather. 


moin.i 
.-.nefter. 1 
VJJIWT. 


!<& IMtla. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

From the date of our last to the jfoth of thtit tBOQth, the woatlier cotil'iuued mild 
and open. On the evening of diat day, a sevaic feoft set in, which continued till the 
2d of the present month. On the Sd and 4th, d hnry min fell, jauipuiitiflg to some¬ 
thing more that; an inch and a Judf in depth,, acccnppankld hy a .loud .easterly wind- 
The ground beuig previously and rendei^.open bj the frost, the mouture was 
noon absorbed, and ploughs were at work by the 6tli. The weather continued mild 
till die 12th, when a dight frost, with a general fall of snow, obstructed the farmer's 
lobonra in the deld. The mean temperature, frir the last ten days of peermber, wan 
32°. The mean fm wlwt is past of the present month is $6° Fahrenheit; and it 
may be proper to remark here, that the mean temperature for the whide of last sea¬ 
son, by daily observation at 10 morning and evening, alioat ten mileseaatfroJD Perth, 
and about 172 feet above the level the sea, i« 4^ deg^eer Fahrenhoh-'-a degree, or 
nearly two, higher than the average temperature e( thla cUmajta; .opesaaioned mace by 
the mild temperature last winter, than by any etevntien of tegnpafature in the Kun- 
mer months. Thou^ fhrm-labour has met with soyna slight inteyruptiem rince onr 
last, yet it is, upon the whole, ns fax advanced as could bn w^died.- Turnips have 
hitherto sufibred nothing from the frost, and pibefit bolds out vnril.. ThS appearance 
of bOro-yards indicate that a scarcity of fodder wdl still be felt; and cmnplaints of the 
defidcttcy of oatsondlpirTey mowR on diy ^ Markets for farm- 

produ^ however, eodtimie miR. Med|ogs, to petp^KXi 
rdiefi baye been held in this covutry; and, intbesaiitlitlBoiD the Jmiray^r of 
these petitions, vyeantidpaty little g 50 ( 4 | ^ 

up with state ppI|tU:^ to be Bt <i^ ipidwa .lNliiiya ppa to the 

Armefy (fr to his country, woufal udsh iwcsii to tftM)e|»yjBeii(|;,m p'Ijo have 

rdndto^ theineelyes famous, by to w <- , • < < 

Pevihthire, lifh Janmiy imi. 'v • 
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CORN MARKETS. 

Edinburgh. 





Wheat. 210 Iba. 


Daobac. 


a. 8. «. bd. 


Flour, 
280 lbs. 



Wheat. 


Prices. 


Haddington. 


Av. pr. 


Dalkeith. 



Barley. Oats. Pease. 

Beans. 

s. s. d. a. s. d. s. s. d. 
16 200 12 lot) 10 1.16 
16 «)0 12 1.10 10 130 
16 200 11 1.10 10 130 
18 220 11 loO 10 136 

s. s. d. 
Id 14 0 
10 140 
10 140 
10 136 




Rye. Barley. 



Beans. Pease. 


Pigeon.] Tidt. |Boiling.] Oiey. 



Flour, 280 lb. 


Fine. 2d. 




Beans, 

perqr. 

PcBse, 
per qTe 

1 Flour. 1 

1 Uatm. 240 lb. 


Amer. 

1961k 

Eng. 

Scots. 

a. a. 

25 31 
25 32 
25 32 
25 32 

's. a. 

2.1 36 
23 36 
23 36 
23 36 

a. s. s. a. 

28 3126 30 
28 31 26 30 
28 3126 30 
28 3127 31 

s. a. 
28 32 
28 32 
28 32 
28 32 

a. a. 
20 24 
20 24 
20 24 
20 24 

a. a. 

20 22 
20 22 
20 22 
20 22 



England WaJes. 
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IS23.3 Jtrf^’istcr.—Course uj i!^c.— Haukrujrls^ 

Course of Exc/uingCy Londou, Jan. 10 .——Amsterdam, 12 ; 6 . Ditto ut sight, 
12 : a Rotterdam, 12 : 7. Antwerp, 12 : 8. Hamburgh, 37 : 9. Altonii, 37 : 10. 
Paris, 3 days sight, 25 : 3A Bourdeaux, 25 : 85. Frankfort-«jn-the-Maine, 157. 
Madrid, 37^. Cadiz, 38. Gibraltar, 30^. Genoa, 434. Leghorn, 47. Lisbon, 52J. 
Oporto, 52J. Hio Janeiro, 46. Dublin, 94 ^ Cork, 93 ^ cent. 

Prices o/* Bullion^ ^ oz.—^Foreign gold in bars, £.3 n 17 h 6 d. New Doubloons, 
£.3ii58. New Dollars, 4s. 9d. Silver in bars, standard, 4s. 114d. 

Premluins ^i/iir«ra»ce.—Guernsey or Jersey, 25s.« 30s.—Corkpr Dublin, 25s.« SOs. 

—Belfast. 25.S. a SOs Hambro’, 20s. a SOs—Madeira, 208 a 30s—Jamaica, 40b. 

a 60s. —Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. to 12 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds^from 19//» Dec. 1822, to Sth Jan. 1823. 



Dec. 18. 

Dec. 24. 

Jan. 1. 

Bank --rr . r, . - ,,..J T 

2464 

793 

2454 

794 


t ^ mmt. rivliief.,!. 




34 ^ cent. Hf».' . --r-rr 1, , ,, 

974 

914 

974 


A npiit. dn., ,rir,--. 

'5“ 

Ditto MfW - ■■■,. r - - , 

S 

India iStCWVr-irrr,ri-i-rrr-r . r ... .1 


_ 

'o 

tc 


37 pr. 
6 pr. 
81 

36 pr. 
6 pr. 

m 

NM 

Exchequer bills, (£. lUOO)— 
('ontiols for occop”* - 


French 5 F cents. 

89fr.-_ 



Jan. 8. 


80 

79‘ 

923 

994 

2484 
47 pr. 
8 pr. 
80| 
88fr.— 


«> 


Alpuabetical List of EtroLisu BAKKnvPTCiES, announced between the 20tii 
November and the 20th December 1822: extracted from the London Gazette. 


Athentone, T. Nottingham, dyes. 

Austin, J. Berkhanwtead, ooaob-Mlfcer. 

Dailey, T. Shoreditch, teedsman. 

Bail, J. Poultry, ironmonger. 

Balater, W. Sherborne, maltster. 

Beams, H. Loidship-lMie, Sydenham. 

Bennet, H. L. Liveniool, tobacconiit. 

Berry, N. Huddenfiad, merchant. 

DlacKband, J. Newport, Shropshire, grocer. 
Bowker, J. Bolton-WMoors, grocer. 

Boyiance, S. Livcnmol, menmant. 

Bridgman, fi. I« Ftsh-streethlll, undertaker. 
Browne, .1. N. Manchester, cottonepdnner. 

Bury, James, Manchester, J, Biuy, Pendhill, and 
T. Bury, Bucklersbury, calico-printers. 
Butterten, J.Drayton-iu-Hales, Shrc^ishire, money- 
scrivener. 

Butler, J. Miik^tieet, merchant. 

Chaplin, J. Lisson Grove, bricklayer. 

ClarK, H. Swallowflekis, Wiita, grocer. 

Clift, H. Painawick, Gloucestershire, clothier, 
('ookson, J. Leeds, woollen-cloth manufacturer. 
CottereU, W. Bishop'S Cleve, Ghmeestenhire, 
fanner. 

Craig, J. High Holbom, linen-draper, 
crisp, W. Bramfleld, Suffolk, grocer. 

Crisp, J. Peasenball, Suffiilk, shopkeeper. 

Dane, W. Working, nurseryman. 

Dawson, T. St. Thomas's Mill, Etolffndshhre, 
miller. 

DeavUl, £, Manchester, grooeiw 
Edwards, J. Langheoine, CarmarOienshite, inn¬ 
keeper, 

'Rdwiids, T. Oerrard-street, Soho, WDoakn-diapex. 
Rllis, H. Friston, Sufiblk, farmer. 

ErriQgtoD, R. Hexom, butter and bacon-fietor. 
Evans, B. P. Freesaanb-oour^ Cmnllil], IgSiHMi- 
tioner. 

Fairekaigh, T. Liverpool, Slater. 

Yield, J. and L. Rtmtcm, Leeds, doth-merchants. 
French, O. Whitediaiua-road, pn>vislon.agenb 
GlaSHng, J, Ipswkh, vidtualler. 

Ulyde, J. Yeovil, SomaBitShiie, fSnneT. 

Goldstein, N. HUhetreet, Shadwell, shmsMter. 
Ony, C. Upper Montagu-street, horso.Maier. 
Greamr, H.H. Lower rountain-i^ce, dtj'-iiggd, 
neteSanU 


Griffiths, W. Abergavenny, seedsman. 

GnKftt, J. T. Manclicstei, wine-inetchont. 

Hewkes, P. C. Uttle Abmgdon-street, coal-incr- 
.chant. 

Homt, L. Norwich, iron-founder. 

Hudson, T. Lower PiUcrton, Warwickshire, 
weaver and farmer. 

Hulbert, T. 8. Chii^nliam, linen-draper. 

Jermyn, J. Great Yarmouth, malster. 

Jones, J. C. Bridgenorth, lincn^lraixr. 

Jones, T, Cleobuiy, Mortimer, .Shtoimhire, inn¬ 
keeper. 

Jordin, A. Leatherhcad, draper. 

Kirby, T. Market Woghton, Yorkshire, brewer. 
Kiupg S. Liverpool, merchant 
Lee, F. Backing, Essex, victualler. 

I-e Roy, C. Pall Mall, haberdasher. 

Marks, M. Romford, slopseller. 

Martelly, L. H. Finsbury-square, merchant 
Matthews, T. Starston, Norfolk, farmer. 
Matthews, T. Ross, Herefordshire, currier. 
Moigan, J. Elder-itieet, Norton Falgate, lead- 
pipe maker. 

Netueton, W. Edgeware-road, victualler. 

Passman, J. Old-tttcetroad, merchant 
Paul, J. Winchester, maltster. 

Peanon, T. Oxford-street, oil and oolour-mon. 

Pill, M. Sidmouth, upholsterer. 

Rainy, O. Mardudl-flreet, Cavendish-square, iron¬ 
monger. 

Relthmuller, C. V* Mark-lane, broker. 

Ridley, W. and XL Wilson, Whitehaven, edniers. 
Soott, J. CuBRow, Cumberland, butter-dealer, 
SewMd, J. H. Leeminster, mereers'. 

ShMkle, J. Mift-stre^ Chcapiide.iwWeT. 
dinger, sen. Frome delwood, elottfHf. 

Soum, J. Cardiff; itosMBastgst, 

Sowtar, It WatoHitrott, Bfawkftiars, merchant 
Speddittg, R. G. jitt.. HkdanaiiiwoTth, coal-mer- 
ohanL '. 

Stock, C. Aihwedt, someTsetahlrc, farmer. 
Storitdole, t, J. Strand, bdoksdler. 

TykomnoB, J. J. Bennantoiy Wall, boat-bidlder, 
Todd,I d. j. Souglasi and D. Russatt, FleeUtireet, 
and W. RumU, Bow Church-yard, drapers 
andmerem 

Tuck, J. L. Haymarket, jeweller. 
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Nov. 96. At Pirbri^.Church, near GuiUbrd. 

H. W. It.W.Halwv. if {tally Fhrk, Surrey, Eiq. 
to Mary Noel, Uiisd daughter of Andrew SiUlng, 
£■ 0 . or DtumpeUinr, Luiarluhire. 

tl. At St {‘anciw, Mlddteiex, William Davidson 
BJair, Esq. of Gfaugew, to Mih Jane Bruee, of 
Dpiwr Gower S^cet, Bedford Square, only daugh¬ 
ter of the late Dr Bruce. 

S8. At AnnflMd, Mr John Hutrheeon, mer¬ 
chant, North l-eith, to Margaret, eldest daughter 
of Mr W. M'Kenzle, of the revenue cutta; Prince 
Regent 

X). At London, Charles Berwick Curtis, Esq. 
youngest ton of Sir William Curtis, Bart, to Ren- 
rietta, second daughtn of the late Rev. J. B. Pear- 
ton, of CroxalL Derbyshire. 

Dee. 3. At Glasgow, Jas. Benny, Esq. of Drum 
and Stoneywood, Stirlingshire, to Miss Margaret 
Smith, youngest daughter of the deceased Hr Jas. 
Siuitii, maltman, Stirling. 

— At Glasgow, Lieu'. Chat. Reid, R. N. to Ag¬ 
nes, daughter of Mr Robert Jaffhiy, merduuit 
— At Bumbtae, William Maeallester, Esq. wri¬ 
ter, Irvine, to Agnes, eldest flaughta ot Uie lota 
Archibald Douglat, Etq. of Burmiiac. 

— At Cheltenham, Major Hill Dickson, .etth 
regiment, ton of the late Arch'Jeacon of Down, to 
Caroliuc Emma, second daughter of Thos. Stough¬ 
ton, Esq. of Ballyhorgan, in the county cf Kerry. 

6. At Aberdeen, H illiam Allardyoc, Esq. wine- 
merchant, to Janet, dmighter ot Alex. Diugwali, 
Esq. Postmaster. 

— At Hulkham, the Hon. Spencer Stanhope, to 
Miss Coke. The bride and bndegrooro left ttak- 
hain for Taversham, tiie seat of Mrs Bianthwaite. 
The lastaetof this excellent lady, previous toher 
quitting her iiutenial iiome, was to give away luO 
pairs oT blankets to the neighbouring poor. 

8. At St Januts’s Church, London, the Earl of 
Ue’ifasl, eldest son of tne Marquis of Donegall, to 
i.ady Harriet Butler, eldest daughter of the late 
Karl erf' Glengall, and sister to the present. 

1(1. At l)m.iii Place, Aberdeen, Wm. Ciiahnen 
Hunter, Esq. of Tillery, to Rariiel, second daugh¬ 
ter of James Thom, Esq. Union Place. 

11. At Douglas Cluueh, near Cork, Charles 
Wedderbum Webster, E«q. of the Carstkneers, to 
Rebecca, youngest daughter of the late Sir James 
Chatterton, Bart, of Castleniahon, m the county 
of Cotk. 

I'i. At Rothsay, Isle of Bute, Mr Jas. Maleolm 
Noble, Lieutenant of hit Mitiesty'li late 9.ith regi¬ 
ment, to .Suuuinali, second raughter of WUbain 
Macrae, Esq. of Rothsay. 

— At Lyndhurst, Hampshire, Daniel Gumey, 
Esq. of North Runcton, Norfolk, to Lady Harriet 
Hay, sister of the Eari of Ertol. 

!■>. ThimaH Weir, Esq. W.ti. to Lilias Gray, se¬ 
cond dau^iter of John On, Esq. York ihoce, 
Edmbutgh. 

16. At Mlchelromh, Hants, ERwrough Wood¬ 
cock, of Oriel College, Oxford, B. A., only son of 
the late John Woodcock, Esq. of Ltnoolnh Inn, to 
iiopliia, youngest daughter of the late Sir John, 
and Sister to me pieasnt Sir James Stuart, Barb 
of Ailaiibsuk, BerwWkablTe. 

17. At Adamtmi, Ayrsbiire, Geoige James Camp, 
belt, ^.erTieemik,to'kUssS&abem M'Ker- 
lell Reid, daughter of Colanel Reldi late of the 
Hun. East Jniha Company's setvioek 

At iiimff, Walter Blnar, Esq. to Anne, young- 
ost daughter of the late Jimss DiriR Esq; Banff: 

aa At I'lartaw. JiSha Johnson, Esq. merohaiit, 
Caldatream, to Mary.eldestriBitghter of the hite 
Rcfoert Kay, Esq. of Hartew, Btewlifaltira. 

sa. At Edinbuq^ Ulaut.rffoM«ri Hose, Portii- 
fiieie servioe, toCatiiarine,eldsst'dantghtar of Jus. 
WaddolL Esq. of Kingston, Jaiaanau ' 

—At Edi^igh, M Cheyne, Eiqi'mmlijittb 
liOith, to ItH Ai^ Bbekie^ widow of RaM> 
How n e, Esq. writer, Edinburgh. 

SA At GnnfN. AtcK. Stoddart, Esq. yteWH^ 
Baltaitirick, to Miss Jets Young, daiwiWwWir 
Ijani Youtia, Esq. BuintMand. 

^6. AtEfinbu^, the Rev, John HgntelN iA.M. 
of HMtlatfimn CIsfenL VOHBMlt'tM 

trftaSMHmtaT^. orfH^wayriHlStaH, 
'to Miss Douglas Rtamtiton, 'eUm dMU|iite|of 
tiMteteHithert RwhSrdson, I4iq.''0f PartiCi''’ 

— At DelkcHlt, Thomas Bshiider, Ism BSW 
iSle, to Miss Jessie Grant, Ate^htnr of Om Igta 
Alex. Grant, Esq. W.S. 

— At EUiiiburgli, Sir Alexander RamM^ 4f Mh 


main, Bart. M.P. to Eliaabetb. saeond daughter' 
of the Hon. William Maule, of Panmufe, M.P. 

Nov. 97. At Edinburgh, Jaa. Rutiierford, 1^. 
W.S. to Susa nn ah Hardeastie, of llaughton, daugh¬ 
ter of the deceased Miciiml Hardeastie, Esq. erf 
Haughtm, in foe county of Durham. 

98. At Edinburgh, James Block, Esq. of Ken¬ 
tish Town, near London, to Susan, tmrd daugh¬ 
ter of Adam WiUon, Esq. Depute Clerk of Session. 

99. At I'himfries, James Macarthur, Esq. Gliu- 

f ow, to Mary, second daughter of the late Capt. 

luiiard Johnston Waugh, and relict of James 
Reid, Esq. Edinburgh. 

Lately, At AclimiterTodi, in Argylcshire, Major 
George Germaine Cochrane, half-pay J7th regi¬ 
ment, to Susan, eldest daughter of the Rev. Do¬ 
nald M'Cirfi. 

DKATHSa 

I82S. April 9. At Wallaiahbad, of the cholera 
moriuis, i^r four hours il'ness, Mr Peter M'Mil- 
lan, surgeon in the I’un. East India Company's 
service, third sou of Dr M'Mtllan, in Whichom, 
Wigtonshire. 

18. At Chinsurah, in Bengal, Captain John Gor¬ 
don, 9<lth regiment of Bengal native infkntrv, only 
sou of George Gordon, Esq. Inspeutorof T'axes. 

May 18. un hit return from Imlia, William, the 
eldfst son of Win. Fairlie. Esq. Portland CrescenL 
Lo^on. 

98. At Malacca, Dr Milne, the author of ,everBl 
leamcil wiwks on the literature of China, and the 
historian of the first Ten Years of the Chinese 
M'lssion. 

June 4. At MaralijiabiTn, Mr Thomas Dale, in 
the service of tlie lion. Fact India Company, mueli 
lUgrettad. 

11. At Valparaiso, South America, Jas. Stewart, 
son of the late JamesStewart, Esq. of Poisie, re¬ 
siding at Dowally, PerthsliiTe. 

August. At Madras, in the early Cower of his 
life, the Hon. Winiam Montague Itaaglas Home, 
second son of the Hon. the Eari of Home. 

Uis ptauature deatnhas plunged his family into 
the daepest distresst and fnmi bring nearly con¬ 
nected with many of tiie noblest families in Scot¬ 
land and EiMland, will spread « melancholy feel- 
irig ammsgst asiuniber who move in the first cir¬ 
cles, as w(41 os amongst every other circle who 
had the honour of knowing him. 

1. On board the General Graham, anhisjsassage 
from Jamaica to England, John Fairfoul, Esq. 

96. At Planfat'ioH Helena, Dememra, in the 
SJd year <rf Us age, Mr Jos. Fraser ChishUni, el¬ 
dest son of Capt. 'Hugh Chisholm, Fort .Augustus. 

Sept 7. At Granada, Mr Archihaid M'Vean, son 
of the lute Patrick M^Veaq, minister of Kenmore. 

99. At his seat at Hodersdorf, Rear Vienna, Ge¬ 
neral and Pidd-Monlial Baron I.Audon. He was 
descended from an anoient and nubie fbmily in 
the county of Ayr, a bramh of winch settled in 
Livonia, in whirn province he was horn, at Tot- 
aer, in 1767. HU fiisA served in Hie Russian sumy, 
was Aid-de-Camp to Pilnoe Potemkin in 1788, 
and was sent with the news of the taking of Oesa- 
kow to Hie Austrian bcad-quaTters, where his 
uncle, tiic oelebrated Field' Manhal Laudoa, pro- 
-eu.-od hint, ftom Jnscsii IL, q (‘omraiSHton in the 
Austrian army. He aistinguuhrd himself in an 
the campaigns during Hie wawtsioughi on by the 
French flevUution, and dagHlMK&y atteiaed tiie 
higbest honours. '''' 

Oct 1. At Mount Gtaae, br.the island of tMMgSh 
Charles Wennek, eofiof Mr Joim VfKtmk, Nbw 
Mill of Fiiitry, AbesMemtibe, in the 9SUi year of 
his Bge. 

i.uaboBtfi4bBCMfvjr Poroher, MianMa,«n 
her voyage h i pa ita j l n d, whenoir th o C Ba B -ofGoad 
HoM Hr WwTmwfo, Aallitent Smfm of tiw 
mAusE u it ese si e Mim en t , aged MltijMiof foe 
Rev. OtNIvoIi, ofUimkeld. 

14. At HdMil. Win BUMK the Hon. Jhfon 
nsBier. fi Manfoar^^C-'Hia -Cesindl tat 

iSlitvHMo* 

eumiteBMfiare^ HtM t^dt sttara nimeelMt 

tohuvabeen wAiteiedlB mbm ww or 
aemired a rfgU s taw^ ytlfofo hteaita tasya. 
cHaMy impMMtedwUh ^pulw^ aiM inlesa 
ttanaohouTHsKtodmusd over % whole a ys- 
tem, uooRsequence of srhlch he wed in about 
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tendajn. Somehogiwhichateof tbefie*Iiof the 
eow auodieiL 

Sepb SI. At* Kin){iton. Jamaica, Mr Richard 

» , Capfadn of the Adeona of CumMea, and 
ion John Hyme, Ksq. of Ryedate. 

89. At George Town, Deinerary, Coan Camp- 
bdl, 1^. of Good Success, Issequibo. 

Nov. 9. At Dundee, Dr Andrew How, physician, 
aged 71. 

17. At Glaq’ow, Mr George Mercer, morchant. 
aged 39. 

18. .4t Sdkirk manse, Mrs Robertson, wife of 
Lieut.^:::ola^ Tlunnas Robertson, of the Bengal 
engineers. 

19. At her house in Stirling, Miss JalRay, Glas< 

m At Dunkeld, Mr Charles Leslie, surgeon, 
R.N.8ge(l48. 

81. At Stranraer, Mr Thomas Baird, merchant, 
aged 88 yean. 

8i. At Leith, Mn Rebecca Wightman, aged 98. 
— At Ahbotshalt manse. Dr Jaatea Whytt, for* 

' marly of Charles Street, Edinburgh. 

—. At Speddoch Mill, Holywood, at an advanced 
age, Mrs John Callender, daughter of the late Dr 
James CaUmder, and gnmd.daughter of the late 
Rev. James Hill, Kirkpatrick, Durham: Mrs Cal* 
lender had cliildren, grandchildren, and great 
grandchildren, amounting to 45. 

23. Mn Jane Fleming, relict of the late William 
Scott, Esq. formerly of Madeira. 

84. At Achaitn, in the jrarish of Wick, in the 
lOUth year of huege, Mr Wm. Mackay, late tacks¬ 
man or Achoul, Stiathnaver. 

85. At Peterhead, John Hariaw, Esq. aged 8(k 
8G. At DumfHes, after a short UlnM, Colonel 
ArenteSchulyer Oe Peyster, at the advanced age, 
it is believed, of 9(> or 97 years. For more than 
founoore years he held the Royal oommission, 
and in the course of the loiw end active career, 
commande4 Detroit, MudieUmaekinac, end 
other paM of Upper Canada, during the most 
stormy period of the Anwdeaa war, and among 
nations not only tierce and Uvoge, hut deddedly 
hoetile to the Brit^h Govgrmnent.—Among hfs 
other services, the late Colony de Peyster at one 
time commanded the garrison at Pt^outh, and 
while dlsduirging that duty, he had oocasian to be 
Introduced to the Prince of Wales, then, it is pre¬ 
sumed, a voy young man—TMs larcumstance 
his Meiestv pmei8ly remembered, and while con¬ 
versing with the Marquis of Queensberry, during 
his late visit to Seotiand, he very kindly inquired 
wbethw hit old friend the CoIobn was stili alive. 
His Lordship replied in the afiliniative, and at the 
same time stated, tiwt nothing but the advanced 
age and growing infirmities or hn spouse had pre¬ 
vented him from viritini Hedyrood on so inte- 
resttaig an occasim. " Wdl,* said his Mi^esty, 
"lorn very aorry for iti they were always loving, 
ttid now must bea truly veneraUetiouple, for one 
of the oldest txemember is having danced 
Monimusit with Mrs de Peyster.” 

27. Jdm Dun Stewart, Esq. of Tondeighie. 

88. At Bath, Don Fraadaco Antonio Zea, Mini- 
■tor of the Coiuaddan Rmuht^ His health had 
bean kt a dedHtibg state for more than 18 months. 

■—At DuMin, me Hon. and Rev. L. Hely 
ehliiaon, young^ hrather of tiie Right Hon. tiie 
EarlofP 
— At 


Street. Edinbrngh, Mn 
. vitoiMW of Mr John Patou, RuMer, 
t9th year of her aga> Her dewh hae d»- 
pdiind Uevanehildrai of jdl oflbBtiomdb parent, 
andanumaroasaequait" ' ' ' ' 

— At Ijondon, Sami, 
aiMiwo Qarig ie.ofa>e' 

AtW^rgh. 

of Mid 

— Al*" -- — 

ofMa ' 


rtnosie friend, 
m Edmund 

, _ iment. 

archl- 




RoyA' 

aiM. • ' -r 

Hugh Hi H d hl Ow w; amgaon. 

At Edinburgh, Mr D. Thomson, tobaa e o n jat 


Den S. At BaclihiU of vjarberry, near Mussel¬ 
burgh, Mrs Kusaimab Spalding, wife of Mr Alex. 
Vernor. 

— At Campiield, Wm. Scott, Esq. of Campfield. 

5. At Edinburgh, Mr John Caim, many yaan 

Surveyorof Taxes in this city. • ' . 

j. At Peterhead, John Forbes, ^ 

— At Glasgow, Bovd Dunlop, Esq. 

— At Grangeinoutii, Robert Wood, shipmaster, 
Dunbar. 

— At his house in Marion Square, Dublin, Wil¬ 
liam Jomesou, Esq. 

6. At Peterliead, Mr James Anderson, sen. mer¬ 
chant there: 

— At Retreat, hylDunbar, TTiomas H. Coles, 
E^. after a long and painful illness, whidi he, sus¬ 
tained with great patience and resignation. 

7. At his house, in Hanover Street, Dr Andrew 
Wordrop: 

— At Burrowmuirhoad, JJeut. Edward Wight- 
man, of the royal marines., 

— At Shdee Newington, John Aiken, M.D. Ac. 
in his 7dth year; a mim whose literary life whs de¬ 
voted, with undeviating consistency, to the sup¬ 
port of moral trutii, and the best interests of man¬ 
kind. 

8. At Newbyth, Miss Sidney Baird, daughter of 
the late William RMrd, of Newbyth, E<iq. 

9. At Dundee, Alexander Riddoch, Ksq. of Black 
Lunan, in the T8to year of his ag& Mr lUddoch 
icpeatMly held the office of chief Magistmte of 
Dundee, and was for many years one of the de¬ 
puty Lieutenants of Forfarshire: 

— At Dumfries, the Rev. Samuel M'Kniglit, 
after a lingering illness. 

. — Dr Hendenon, of Westertown, dccqily regret¬ 
ted by a numerous circle of friends. 

HI. At Inverness, Mrs Jane Fraser, widow of the 
late Hugh Fraser, Esq, of Stray, in the b'Sth year 
of her i^e. 

— At his residencaJt Walton, the Right lion, 
('harics, Earl of TbDkcnrvlIle, Baron (issulstun, 
Ac. Ac. Me is succeeded in his titles and cstntes 


by his son Chm-ks Augustus, Lord Ossulstoii, 
Member for Berwick-upon-'l’weeti. 

■ — At Aucliindimiy Mill. .Mrs Agness Aikinaii, 
wife of Mr George laing, paper manufacturer. 

11. .At Port-Gi^ow, Charles .Anstiuther, Eu). 
mercliaiib 

12. At Mill of Allordyce, near Bervie, Mr Ro¬ 
bert Miiiie, farmer, in tlie 92d year of his iige ; 
and, at Bervie, on the 7th cuirent, Mrs Barclay, 
his sister, aged 91. it is remarkable tliat Mr Milne, 
in the course of his long life, never slept out of 
his own house but one night, on which occasion 
he had come to Falkirk t^t to purchase esUtie, 
and returned homo to the nrighbourhood of Her- 
vie next day. 

— At Ekbnbutghf Mn L. F. Kennedy, reliit of 
Lieut.-CoI. Kennedy, of the 19th light dngocais. 

' 14. .At her liotise, Mnee^s Stre^ lidiiwrgli, 
Mrs Maitland, widow of thp late Major Robert 
Maitland, and daughter of the late Natnqniel Gor¬ 
don, Esq. of Whitehill, Lanarkidiire. 

— At BalUestoa House,'4tthibald Coats, Esq. 

15, At Biirnfoot, parish of Btapleton, Cuinlier- 

land. Mr George Forster, at the great age of 103. 
He retHnad Ms mentM fseulties to the last, and 
was so Uttie foiled in bodily powers as to assist in 
getting in the late harvest Abovg 80 yean ago 
he was a grocer and iidrit-dealor in Newcastle i 
and on that Oceount waa caUed the “ Old Mer- 
ebanf till hja death. Though addk'ted to the use 
of ardent spUtt he never experienced siduiesa in 
hiB litiS: '*1 

16. At Ewefotd, Mr Jaitiea Waterston, former. 

■ — At Bniitoitatt, WitUem Henry Boys, Esq. se- 
con d Ijentc ai&rmtdoael of the mcrhiea quartered 

.^pT/M&Hitiiamnton, aged 36, ChmlesK. Voung, 
iSiq, ton of the lato Professor Yonna of Glasgow. 
V^^^jj^Mj^lioton Bonk, James WMdell, Ksq. of 

— At Duiifermline, Mr John Hutton, writer, 

. i^jM^Otunnaefc, the Rev. Dnvid Wilson.. 

' — At Glasgow, Mr Robert Strait, merchant 

19, AtEdinbuigli, Win. Jofoon, Esq. irfLocdiore. 

jlfl. .At his restdenedRandagh House. Chetaea, in 
(te 69a year of his age, Geoeml Wilford, Colonel 
of thb'Tth drag'.Nm (piaids. 
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MEMOIRS OP THE LIVES AND CHARACTERS OF THE RIGHT HONODRARLK 
GEORGE^BAILLIE OF JERVISWOOD, AND OF LADY GRISELL BAILLIE. 
THEIR DAUGHTER, LADY MURRAY OP STANHOPE. PRINTED AT EDIN¬ 
BURGH, MDCCCXXII. 


In rescuing from obscurity tbe Me¬ 
moirs of tlie illustrious family of 
Jerviswood, Mr Thomson has es¬ 
tablished a strong claim to our gra¬ 
titude, and added another to the 
many favours already bestowed by 
him on the literature of Scotland, 
it is, therefore, with singular satis¬ 
faction that we proceed to lay before 
our readers an account of this inter¬ 
esting volume, which the learned and 
accomplished Editor has enriched 
with a preface, and a short but spi¬ 
rited account of tbe fair author. 
Lady Murray of Stanhope, whose 
pious record of the characters and 
virtues of her distinguished parents 


will, we are confident, be read with 
the purest and most unminglcd de¬ 
light. 

Mr George BaiUie, the son of Ro¬ 
bert Baillie of Jerviswood, a man 
equally eminent for learning t, pa¬ 
triotism, and virtue, who “ fell a 
victim to the vindictive tyranny of 
the government he had felt him¬ 
self compelled to resist, and laid 
down his life with the serene firm¬ 
ness of a Stoic philosopher, and the 
meekness of a Christian martyr,” 
was bom on the 16th day of March 
1664; and, consequently, was only 
about twenty years of age at the pe¬ 
riod of his father’s execution A 


* Thomas Tlmmson, Esq. Advocate, Deputy pkrk Register. 

■}• “ He was in the Presbyterian principles, but ^as a man of great piety and virtue, 
learned in the law, in mathematics, and in languages.” Burnet, I. 301. 

J The circumstances of Baillie’s condemnation, in point of perfidy, profligacy, and 
contempt of law and justice, are hardly to be matched, even in the annals of the In. 
quisition. When in jaU, loaded with irons, denied all communication with his 
friends, and upon the point of death from the severity of the treatment he had re¬ 
ceived, an accusation was sent him, not in the form of an indictment, nor grounded 
on any law, but on a letter of the king's, in wbidi he charged him, not ordy for a 
conspiracy fo raise rebellion, but for being engaged in the Rye-plot; of all which ho 
was now required to purge himself by oath, otherwise the Council would hold him 
guilty of it, and proceed accordingly. He was not, as they said, now in a criminal 
Court updn his lift, but before the Conndl, who did only fine and imprison. It was 
to no purpose for him to say, that by no law, unless it was in a Court of Inquisition, 
a man could be required to swear against hilnself $ the temptation to peijury being so 
atrong, when sdf-pceservation was in the case, that it seemed against all law and re¬ 
ligion to lay such a snare in a mmi’s way. But to answer aU this,, it was pretended 
that he was pot now on his life, and that whatsoever he confessed, was not to be made 
use of against his life; as if the ruin of hla fkmily, which consisted of nine children, 
and perpetual imprisonment, wem pot more ^ibte, especially to one so near bis end 
VOL. xir. ^ R 
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coincidence of opinion on tlie sub¬ 
jects of civil and religious liberty, 
and an equal devotedness to the sa¬ 
cred cause of their country, against 
the most vindictive and profligate 
tyranny ever exercised on any people, 
had united, in the bonds' of the clos¬ 
est friendship, the families of Jer- 
viswood and of Sir Patrick Home of 
Polwarth, (afterwards Earl of March- 
mont) ,* a connection which was des¬ 
tined to become still more intimate, 
by the subsequent union of the only 
son of the martyred Baillie, to the 
eldest daughter of his friend: their 
attachment ha'ving been first formed 
in circumstances at once melancholy 
and romantic, but which wc must al¬ 
low their accomplished daughter to 
describe, when we come to speak of 
lier mother. 

" Of the marriage between JTr 
George Baillie and Lady Grisell 
Home, (we quote from the editor’s 
excellent preface,) there were two 
daujriiters, Grisell and Bachel. The 
former was married to Mr Murray, 
afterwards Sir Alexander Murray of 
Stanhope ; the latter to Charles Lord 
Binning, eldest son of Thomas, sixth 
Earl of Haddington, from whom are 
descended the present farailiw of 
Haddington, and of Baillie of Jer- 
viswood. To Lady Murray, the 
eldest daughter, we are indebted for 
papers contained in this volume ; 
in vmich, with a pious add affection¬ 


ate hand, she has delineated tire cha¬ 
racters, and recorded the private vir¬ 
tues of her father and mother, as well 
as of her grandfather, the Earl of 
Marchmont; and with ,ivhich she 
has interwoven some of the many 
singular incidents of their varied and 
eventful lives.” 

After the judicial murder of his 
father, and the forfeiture of his 
estate, Mr George Baillie was desti¬ 
tute of every thing but friends, many 
of whom were in circumstances as 
hopeless as himself, and therefore ii> 
no condition to assist him. In thb 
melancholy plight, he thought only of 
retiring to Holland, at that time the 
asylum of the persecuted and oppress¬ 
ed ; but before setting out, be went 
to his estate, to take leave of his te¬ 
nants and friends in that neighbour¬ 
hood. Here,' however, an incident 
of the most affecting kind occurred. 
From the love they bore to tbo me¬ 
mory of his father, as well as their 
attachment to the youth hijnself, the 
tenants not only paid him all the 
rents that were resting in their hands, 
but also advanced half-a-year’s rent, 
“ though they had then another 
master, the Duke of Gordon, to 
whom the estate was given!” Upon 
the sum thus generously furnished, 
and the credit he had in Holland, 
Baillie subsisted three years, till he 
returned, with the Prince of Orange, 
at the Revolution. 


as he was, than death itself. But he had to do with inexorable men ; so he was re¬ 
quired to take this oath within two days. And by that time,, he not being aide t<» 
appear before the Council, a Committee of Council was sent to' tender him,lhe oaili, 
and to take his examination. He told them he was not able to speak, by reason of 
the low state of his health, which appeared very evidently to them: for he had 
almost died while they were wiih him. He in genera! protested his innocence, anil 
his abhorrence of aU designs ^inst the King, or the Duke’s life ; for the other inter- 
rogatories, he desired they mi^t be left with him, and he would consider them. 'J'hoy 
l»rsisted to require him to take the oath: but he as firmly refused it. So, upon this 
report, the Council eenstnied his refbsal to be a conffession, and fined him £.6000, 
and ordered him to lu in prison tlU it was paid.” (Burnet, I. 325.) Not satisfied 
with this, howeve-, two inftHmers, Tanras and Murray, were suborned to depose to 
some “ discourses that Baillie 1^ with them before he went to London, Mepaniug 
them to rebellion i" and upon tluB evidence, the dying man was hurried to his trial, 
condemned, and executed the same day s “ So afiraid were they,” says Burnet, 
death should be too quick for them! If” “Thus,” adds the ’same able, 
leam^, ^ pioua prelate, ‘‘tluM a letriied and worthy gentleman, after twenty 
”*****”^ ”**'iJ**^ bwto^t to such a death, in a way so full, in all the stops of 
it^. of toe spirit ana prwtioe of tiie Courts of Inquisition, toat one Is tempted to think 
^at^iaotho^ taken in it were euggmted by one well studied, if not practised in 
^(Ooea jt not seem strange, or rather inexplicable, that, in the very country 
mnrd^ under the fisnas of law. Were perpetrated, men should have after - 
insane enough to draw thdr swwds in he cause of that cruel and 
House by which they were sanrtkmed and pattpnized ? 
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After tliat rtiemorable event, he 
was restfred to the full possession of 
his patrimony, and was employed by 
King Wiliam during the whole of 
his auspicious reign. By Queen 
Anne he was appointed Treasurer- 
Deputc, and Member of the Privy 
Council of Scotland, and after the 
Union, was made one of the Commis¬ 
sioners of Trade. Upon, the Acces¬ 
sion of Geoi^e the First, he was, 
without solicitation, made imc of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, and, soon 
after, one of the Lords of the Trea¬ 
sury, at the express and spontaneous 
request of the Earl of Stanhope, then 
at the head of administration. In 
this office he continued till the year 
ITQiS, when, at his own earnest de¬ 
sire, and to the extreme regret of the 
Sovereign, who duly appreciated his 
talents and his integrity, he was 
suffered to retire to a private station, 
and to spend the remainder of his 
life in the exercise of tlie purest vir¬ 
tue and the most exalted devotion. 
He died at Oxford, whither lie had 
repaired to superintend the education 
of his grandsons, on the 6th of Au¬ 
gust 1738, being then in the 75th 
year of his age. 

Never was there a man of milder 
manners, or sterner virtue, than 
George Baillie of Jervis wood; and 
to those who are so prone to calum¬ 
niate the Covenanters and Presbyte¬ 
rians of Scotland,—to whom, under 
God, we are indebted for the inesti¬ 
mable blessing of that measure of 
civil and religious liberty which we 
enjoy,—^by representing tnem as a set 
of morose, gloomy, and ferocious bi¬ 
gots, strangers to the ^aces, chari¬ 
ties, and humanities of life, and into¬ 
lerant of every thing but the grim 
austerity of a cynical fanaticism, we 
recommend the attentive perusal of 
the following character of this virtu¬ 
ous and excellent man, drawn, in¬ 
deed, by his daughter, but never in¬ 
tended for the public eye: 

With a rough and manly countenance, 
he hod the most tender and aff'cctionate 
heart, which, with 'his purse, was ever 
open to all in dktteis., He could never 
result an otgect of charity. To his friends 
that wanted his asristance^ I have known 
several instances where has borrowed 
thwmon^ to let them have it. 

1 have three times in my life been 
' tritness, where die tenderness of his heart. 


and the strength of his ailbetiun for the * 
loss of those be loved, hus made the tears 
run down his checks; when in all other 
appearance he was firm and resigned, ahd 
by words and actions, was the comfort 
and support of his family and all about 
him. 

Though he could bear, without hesi¬ 
tation or shrinking, any pain or operation 
to himself, he could not bear to see the 
cut of a finger in another. 

He was firm and steady in doing what 
he thought right; though it was a great ^ 
uneasiness to him, when he saw he dif¬ 
fered in ojunion from those he had an 
esteem and aflbction for. 

He was strict in his own princifdes; and 
when at home, was constant in saying 
prayers every night in his own family. 

At London, w'here that was impossible, 
without greatly restraining his fkmily in 
their hours, or making it known to every 
liody, which he carefully avoided, he said 
prayers at eight in the morning; which 
no huny of business hindered him from, 
not any thing interrupted ; till his deaf- 
ness increas^ with his bad health, in the 
year 1728, that he was not master of his 
own voice, from scarce hearing it, and then 
had a chaplain. 

He had the most universal charity, and 
the greatest allowance to give to others. 

If any body told him good of another, his 
constant answer w'as, “ 1 am glad of it 
if bod, he said, “ How do you know that? 
You should not repeat nor believe things 
you are not sure of.” But this was only 
to his own family, or those he was ])cr- 
fectly free with; since he was far from 
assuming the dimeter of a general cor¬ 
rector. 

He had nut the smallest tincture of re¬ 
venge, or resentment, even to them he 
vety well knew had injured him ; having 
-a much lower opinion of his own merit 
and judgment than any one else had, and 
was constantly disposed and derirous of 
finding others in the right. 

He was disinterested in every instance 
of life, or he mif^t, even with the strict¬ 
est justice, have left a much better for¬ 
tune to his frmily. 

He was imparrially just; which his 
friends and relations often suifrred by, 
when he was in offices where he might 
have served them i yet he never missed 
an opportunity of doing it, when they had 
right on their side, or he Biought they 
deserved U, thoa|^ his great modesty in 
• asking made it always a pam to hid* 1 
have seen him uneasy for a werii,* wbeki 
he had any thing in view he thOQ{^ wiv 
fit for him to'ask for a ftfond'df'ids ovni t 
and so pteased when he obtaltied k, that 
those that wen to have die bMiefit of it 
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could not have mure joy in receiving it. 
He had an infinite pleasure in giving 
even little trilling presents to his friends; 
but did not like receiving. If it was from 
any he thought had a view to his interest 
for them, he would not suffer it, though 
ever so trifling. He made us return a 
parrot given us, when he was in the Ad¬ 
miralty, by a gentleman who was solicit¬ 
ing something there. Of such things I 
could give many instances. 

Though be was no joker himself, no¬ 
body rcibhed a joke mure, nor was more 
easy, cheerful, and pleased in company 
that he liked; and often went in, with the 
same good humour, to the diversions that 
pleased his company, though it was nut 
quite suitable to his own temper. 

When we come first to Londem, and 
were of an age to relish diversions, such 
as balls, masquerades, parties by water, 
music, and such like, my mother and he 
were always in all our parties; neither 
choosing to deprive us of them, nor let us 
go alone; and so far from being a restraint 
u}X)n any of the company, that not one in 
it thought there could be any party with¬ 
out them, and they generally were calcu¬ 
lated at the times most cqnvcniait for my 
father. 

In all companies I ever saw him in, of 
any quality or dignity, he was always, by 
them all, considered and respected us tlie 
first in it; yet was he the furthest from 
pride, or assuming any thing to himself, 
and at all times was at pains to curb any 
appearance of pride or vanity in my sister 
or me; and the more, that perhaps he 
thought in some measure ho might con- 
tribute to it, flrom the desire he had of 
having us inferior to none we kept com- 
])any with. 

Formerly, when he went to London 
every year to the Parliament, and w'e in 
Scotland, he would restrain himself in ne¬ 
cessary expenses, to bring all of Us some¬ 
thing he thought we would like, and was 
useful to us ; and would have his trunk 


opened to give us them, before he took 
time to rest himself and showed a plea, 
sure in doing it I can nevo' forget. 

Though the alfiurs of the puWe he was 
mploy^ in took up much of his thoughts, 
■0 as often to deprive him of Ids night's 
kesti yet his family was never out of 
^nd, in all the times he was absent &ptn 
I which was at London^ before the 
Ifaioii, whenever he, or Ids friends thought 
<dc beiog tbera necessary for the good of 
biatnuntiy; and after the Union, con- 


Maa^J' went every winter, and staid as 
' Wg as the i^liment sat, dQ the year 
|.ti4f,that be carried up his whole fa- 
He strictly observed his attendance 
^ j^t§g|amcnt, and blafned those who 


mode a bustle to get in, ui\d ther: absent¬ 
ed themselves upon any pretence; which 
he never did upon any accounubut when 
his health necessarily rcquiij^ it. He 
never failed writing to my mother every 
post, and often to his children, though 
young, with great case and freedom, hut 
always mixed with instruction and good 
advice; which he insinuated, by com¬ 
mending us for having the di8]>osition to 
do those things he wanted us most ear¬ 
nestly to pursue, and that with infinite 
tendemera and condescending affection. 

So desirous was he of having every one 
he was concerned in do their duty in all 
stations, that he generally brought with 
him, from London, some hundreds of 
little instructing books and catechisms, 
which he distributed amongst his tenants 
and servants. 

In his own house, he was easy, civil, 
kind, and hospitable to all, and observing, 
to the greatest trifie what was wanting 
and necessary for every one, but more iiar- 
ticularly if any of the comjrany was of in¬ 
ferior rank, or modest or backward; those 
he always took most care and notice of, 
and was greatly ofiended if he saw any 
belonging to him neglect them. Many 
proofs of this kind I could instance, but 
shall only name one. Two of the poor 
Episcopal Clergy in Scotland came to ask 
charity for themselves and their brethren, 
without the expectation of seeing him. He 
received them kindly, kept them to din¬ 
ner with him, contributed to their neces¬ 
sities, and shewed great displeasure at his 
servants for not having taken projKT care 
of their horses, nor bringing them so rea¬ 
dily as they would have done to those from 
whom they expected a reward. 

He never thought there was too much 
to entertain his friends in his own house, 
and always complained and was uneasy at 
superfluity in any other body’s. He could 
not bear putting any body to expense, 
though he never grudged any himself that 
was reasonable; but had no pleasure in 
any thing that others did not share with 
him in. 

He had no ambition 1>ut to be free of 
debt; yet so great trust and confidence 
did he put in my. mother, and so abso¬ 
lutely free of all jealousy and suspicion, 
that he left the management of bis affhirs 
entirely to her, without scarce asking a 
question about them; except sometimes 
would say to her, Ismy debt paid yet?" 
though often did she apply to him for di¬ 
rection and advice; since he knew enough 
of the law for the management of his own 
affairs, when he would take -tiie time or 
trouble, or to prevent his bdng imposed 
upon by others. 

As lo his public transactions^ they are * 
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well known ; nor am I ca]>able of making 
a judgnnnt of them. 1 know, by all his 
party ana friends, his opinion and advice 
Was con^ntly sought after, and very 
seldom he erred in his judgment; which 
nothing deterred him from giving freely, 
though by it he ran the ri-ik of disobliging 
those he liad a dependence upon. 

In the vear 171.5, he gave strong jiroof 
of this, though then in the Treasury, 
which might have made him silent in giv¬ 
ing an opinion against the measures of the 
Court; but he publicly declared himself 
for mercy to the poor unhappy sufTerers 
by the rebellion ; and, amongst many ar¬ 
guments for it, in a long speech he made 
in Parliament, which he begun by saying 
he had been bred in the school of afflic¬ 
tion, which had instructed him in both 
the reasonableness and necessity of show¬ 
ing mercy to others in the like circum- 
sunccs; and concluded by intreating 
them to take the advice which the pro- 
]>hct Elisha gave the king of Israel, in the 
^d Book of Kings, 6th chapter, and 23d 
and 23d verses:—“ And he answered. 
Thou bhalt not smite them: wouldst thou 
smile those whom thou hast taken cap¬ 
tive w'ith thy sword and with thy bow? 
Set bread and viater before them, that 
they may eat and drink, and go to their 
master. And he prepared great provision 
for them: and when they had eaten and 
drunk, he sent them away, and they went 
to their master. So the bands of Syria 
came no more into the land of Israel.” 

His private behaviour was no less sin¬ 
gular. His house was open to the wives, 
mothers, sisters, »and other relations and 
friends of the poor prisoners; where they 
met with all the advice, assistance, and 
kind reception that could be given them. 

When the two lords suffered, he stir¬ 
red nut out of his room, nor dressed him¬ 
self for some days; and sent the rest of 
his family to assist and comfort the near 
relations of those that sulfered. In their 
last extremity, since it was not in his 
power to serve them more materially, he 
was thinking in what he could be useful 
to them; and considered,that concern and 
other things might have hindered Lord 
Kenmote's firiends to get an order to re¬ 
ceive his body: and just so it was. He 
immediately sent and Obtained it, and sent 
it by Mr Robert Pringle (who was then 
undar-secretary) to Tower Hill; where he 
found his body actually in the surgeons* 
hands. 

He was the most just and sagacious 
observer of mankind that was possible, 
and was seldom deceived in his opinion of 
them. This made Wm press mo, with 
many arguments, to marry one he pre¬ 
ferred to ftlr Murray; but as his aflfection 


and tenderness made him unable to stand 
out against the tears of any one he loved, 
upon my answering him only with tears, 
he said, Dear child, I cannot see you 
cry; you must do w'hat pleases yourself; 

I give my consent, since you cannot fol¬ 
low my opinion.” And when it turned 
out to be the most unfortunate choice I 
could have made, which gave him a great 
deal of uneasiness and trouble, hd never 
once upbraided me with having brought 
it upon myself; nor shewed less tender¬ 
ness, in all my distress, than if it had been ^ 
a thing entirely approved of by him. 

A strong instance of his tenderness, and 
compliance with his famOy, was the jour¬ 
ney he made to Naples on account of 
Lord Binning’s health, (whom indeed he 
was deservedly as fond of as he could be 
of any child of his own), at the time of 
life he had devoted for retirement. He 
pressed Lord Binning extremely to go 
with some friend to take care of him: but 
he absolutely refusing unless we went all 
together, he 3 ielded to what was both 
disagreeable and inconvenient to himself; 
but after he took the resolution, he did it 
with great cheerfulness, never once com¬ 
plained of the difficulties or hardships of 
the journey, and seemed to like it very 
w'ell. At Naples, where we w ere in a 
manner settled for sixteen months, he 
spent his time much in retirement, and 
to his own liking; though he always came 
into the society we had in an evening, .md 
diverted himself, generally kept them to 
supper, and showed a heartiness and hon- 
jntality not customary in that place, and 
gained the hearts and admiration of all ; 
of which he had strong proofs in our great 
distress, when Lord Binning died, by their 
being most useful and serviceable to us. 
Indeed their aff'eetion and tenderness for 
Lord Binning, and admiration of him 
in his suffbrings, which he bore with the 
utmost patience, resignation, and even 
cheerfulness and good humour, was mo¬ 
tive enough to engage their attention to 
everyone of us; which they exei’cised with 
the greatest friendship and humanity, and 
ought ever to be remembered w ith grati¬ 
tude by this family. There were Italians, 
who were Roman Catholics, us w'ell os 
English, who were constantly with us ; 
and when my father was praying bjr Lord 
Binning, in his last hours, they all joined 
with us; which w'as a great proof of their 
al&ction and condescension. My father’s 
affliction stas very heavy upon him, and 
he expressed it more strongly tlian ever I 
had heard him. L(^ Binning committed 
and recommended to his caret educa¬ 
tion of his ch^ddten, and stdd be need^ 
give no directi^s about it, ranee he iffiaa. 
to do it: what ’^e wished most'eamcstly 
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' wius> to liuve them good and honest men, 
which he knew would also be my iathcr’s 
chief care. 

After my father was deprived of hear¬ 
ing most things that were said, except 
when the discourse was particularly di¬ 
rected to him, he found i>eople out by the 
judgment he made from his eyes; which 
were very piercing and observing, though 
in a way never to give odhnce to any ; 
and of all things, he hated to pnt any body 
out of countenance. 

He was ever fbnd of childrrai, of ani* 
mals, and of music; which, though a trif¬ 
ling circumstance, was a mark of the gen¬ 
tleness and tenderness of his heart. 

His appearance was far from being ef¬ 
feminate ; and he stood the hardest trial 
of his courage and resolution, at the age 
of nineteen, in seeing the execution of a 
most tender father, whom he dearly loved. 
I have often heard it was said by his 
mother and aunts, that it ever after gave 
that grave, silent, tlioughtful turn to his 
temper, which b^orc that time w'as not 
natural to liim. He was in Holland at 
his studies, and was intended for the prac¬ 
tice of the law; he was sent for home 
when his father was {mt in prison ; which 
gave another turn to lus thoughts and 
manner of life, and hindered him iVom 
pursuing his first intention. 1 have often 
heard him regret it; thinking those most 
hap];y that followed any profession, and 
made themselves independent of a Court. 

W e come now to the “ Memoirs 
’ of Lady Grisell Baiilie,” from which, 
as it is our chief object to give our 
rcatlers as much as 2 >ossible of Lady 
Murray's narrative, wc shall extract 
liberally. 

She was the eldest of eighteen children 
my grandmother bore, except two, that 
died infants. My Lady Torpliichen, the 
youngest, is now the only one alive, and 
sixteen years younger than my mother. 
She W'as called after her mother, and from 
her infancy was the darling and comfort 
of her parents^ having early occasion to 
be trusted and tried by them. In the 


troubles of King Charles the ,‘'^cond’s 
time, she began her life with ^lany af¬ 
flicting, terrifj'ing hardships; though 1 
have ofltn heard her say, she nc^br thought 
them any. At the age of twelve, she was 
sent by her father from their country- 
liouse to Edinburgh, (a long journey,) 
w'hcn my grandfather Baillie was first im- 
prisoned, (my grandfathers being early and 
intimate friends, connected by the same 
way of thinking in religion and politics,) 
to try if, by her age, she could get ad¬ 
mittance into the prison unsusjiectcd, and 
slip a letter into his hand, of advice and 
information, and bring bade what intclli. 
gence she could. She mcceeded so well in 
both, that from tluit time / reckon her 
hardships began, from the confidence reus 
put in her, and the actix'ity she naturally 
had far beyond her age, in r.iccnting whal- 
ever she teas intrusted with *. 

Soon after that, her father wus confin¬ 
ed fifteen months in Dumbarton Co&tlc, 
and W'os then set at liberty, without ever 
being told fur what he was put up all tha. 
time: and till he went to Holland, she 
was the active person that did all, by my 
grandmother's directions; whose afflic¬ 
tion, and care of her little ones, kept at 
home, besides being less able to make 
journics, and would have been more nar¬ 
rowly watched, and sooner Busjicctcd, 
than one of my mother’s age. 

After ])ersccution began uftesh, and iny 
grandfatlier Baillie again in prison, her fa¬ 
ther thought it necessary to keep conceal¬ 
ed ; and soon found he had too good reason 
fur so doing, parties being continually 
sent out in search of him, and often to 
his own house, to the terror of ail in it; 
though not from any fear for his safety, 
M'hom they imaging at a great distance 
iiom home; for no soul knew w'here he 
was, but my grandmother and my mother, 
except one man, a carpenter called Jamie 
Winter, who uski to w'ork in the house, 
and lived a mile ofi^ on whose fidelity 
they thought th^ could dejiend, and W'crc 
not deceived. The ftequent examina¬ 
tions and oaths put to servants, in order 
to make discoveries, were so strict, they 


* Times like these naturally form great and dedded chsotictcrs. There can be no 
iquestion of the authenticity of the, above anecdote, although Burnet's account woi^ld 
seem to cast a shade of doubt on it. ** Baillie’s illness increased daily: and bis w Ifo 
prayed 1^ leave |o attend on him : ahd, if they feared escape, the wat willing to be 
fnt i» iraswr ymtei was pKNiiSfi. Noa woubD they stfFFEE his pavoii- 
a cb|i,p oE TW£l.VE.TEA]ia<ox.P, TO ATTENP OK HIM, even when he wan 
sp low it was not pcobahl'^ he could live many weeks, bis Icp bdng much swell- 
oil.^ ^hit Oteo Tfmes, I. 334.) The bishop has, most likely, been iiB-< 

iPskiften. Itai^ars, liy the text, that it was not BuUie's own daughter, 
4 of Pkuv^ Home's, who procured access to hnn in his prison t -and 

IP was,that young Bajfilie first saw her, and cunedv^ for her a youthflil attach- 
^ afterwms lid to Uicir onion ** under brighter auspices." 
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not run tlio, risk of trusting; any of 
them. yBy the aseistance of this man, 
they go^ bed and bed-clothes carried in 
tlie nighmo the burying-place, a vault 
tjnder groand at PoUvarth Church, a mile 
from the house; wliere he was conceal¬ 
ed a month, and had only for light an 
open slit at one end, through which nu- 
. body could oee what was below. She 
went every night by herself, at midnight, 
to carry him victuals and drink, and staid 
with him as long as she could to get home 
before day. In ail this time, my grand¬ 
father shewed the same constant com|K). 
sure, and cheerfulness of mind, that he 
continued to possess to his death, which 
was at the age of eighty-four; all which 
good qualities she inherited fVom him in 
a high degree. Often did they laugh 
licartily, in that doleftil habitation, at dif¬ 
ferent accidents that happened. She at 
that time had a terror for a church-yard, 
especially in the dark, as is not uncom¬ 
mon at her age, by idle nursery stories; 
hut when engaged by concern for her 
father, she stumbled over the graves 
I very night alone, without fear of any 
hind entering her tliuughts, but fur sol¬ 
diers, and jurties in search of him, which 
the least noise or motion of a leaf put her 
ill terror for. T!ie minister’s house was 
near the church ; the first night she went, 
his dogs kept such a larking, as put her 
in the utmost fear of a discovery : my 
grandmother sent for the minister next 
day, and upon pretence of a mad dog, 
got him to hang (dl his dogs. There was 
ulso difScully of getting victuals to carry 
to him, without the servants snsi>ccting: 
the only way it was done was, by steal¬ 
ing it olThcr plate at dinner into her lap. 
Many a diverting story slie has told about 
this, and other things of the like nature. 
Hei* father liked sheep's head; and while 
the children were eating their broth, she 
had conveyed most of one into her lap; 
when her brother Sandy (the late Lord 
Marchmont) had done, he looked up with 
.astonishment, and said, “ Mother, will 
ye look at Grisell ? while we have been 
eating our broth, she baa eat up the whole 
sheep’s head!” This occasioned so much 
mirth amongst them, that her father at 
night was greatly entertained it, and 
desired Sandy might have a share of the 
next. I need not multiply stories of this 
kind, of which I know many. His great 
comfort, and constant entertainment, fftw 
JjgJiad no light to read by,) was repearag 
Buchanan’s Psalms, whkh he had by heart 
from beginning to end, and retained them 
to his dying day. Two years before he 
tl^, which was in the year 1734,1 was 
witness to his desiring my mother to take 
, uj) that book, w'hk.4f, amongst otheits, al-’ 


ways lay upon his tabic, and hid her try 
if he had forgot his Pii.ilnis, liy naming 
any one she would have him repeat; and 
by casting her eye over it, she would 
know if he wm right, though she did not 
understand it; and he missed not a w'ord 
in any place she named to him, and said, 
they had been the great comfort of lii:; 
life by night and day, on all occasions, 

As the gloomy habitation my grandfa¬ 
ther was in was not to lie long endured 
but from necessity, they were contriving 
other places of safely for him ; amongst 
others, }xtrticularly one under a Iwd which 
drew out in a ground fioor, in a room of 
which my mother kept the ke}'. She and 
the some man worked in the night, mak- 
log a hole in the earth, after lifting the 
b-xirds ; which they did hy scratching it 
tip with their hands, not to make any 
noise, till she left not a noil upon her 
fingets; she helping the man to ctury 
the earth, as they dng it, in a sheet on 
his back, out at the window into the gar¬ 
den. lie then made a box at his own 
house, large enough for her father ici lie 
in, with bed and Ixid-clothes, and horf- 
holes in the boards for air. ^Vhcll i.ll 
this was finished, for it was long about, 
she thought herself the most su iire, hap¬ 
py creature alive. When it hnd slood 
the trial, for a month, of no water com¬ 
ing into it, which was feared, from being 
so low, and every day examined by ray 
mother, and the holes for air nnuk* door, 
and kept clean picked, her father vcutui- 
cd home, having that to trust to. 

After being at home a week or two, 
the bed daily examined as usual, one day. 
in lifting the boards, the bed lK)unc«*d to 
the top, the box being full of water. Jn 
her life she was never so struck, and had 
near dropped down, it being at that lime 
their only refuge. Iler father, with great 
composure, said to his wife and her, he 
saw they must tempt Providence no longL r, 
and that it was now fit and nceissary for 
him to go off and leave them; in which 
ho was confirmed by the carrier telling 
for news he had brought from Edinburgh, 
that the day before, Mr Baillie of Jervis- 
wood had his life taken from him at the 
Cross, and that every body was sorry, 
though thqr durst not show it As all 
intercourse hy letters was dangerous, it 
was the first notice they had of it; and 
the more Stocking, that it was not expect¬ 
ed. Thqr immediately set about prepar¬ 
ing for my grandfather’s going away. 
My mother itrorked nl^ht and day, in 
malting some alteriitiims ih his clothes for 
disguise. Th^ viWe then obliged to 
trust John Allan, their ^Jeve, who faint¬ 
ed away when he was told his master 
was in the houfie, and that he was to set 
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out with him on horseback bdbre day« 
and pretend to the rest of the servants, 
that he had orders to sell some horses ^ 
Morpeth Fair. According/, myj^and- 
father getting out at a window to the 
stables, they set out in the dark. Though 
with good reason, it was a sorrowful port* 
ing, yet after he dras fairly gone, they re¬ 
joiced, and thought themselves happy 
that he was in a way of being safe; though 
they were deprived of him, and little 
knew what was to be either his fate or 
their own. 

grandfather, whose thoughts were 
much employed, and went on as his 
horse carried him, without thinking of 
his way, found himself at Tweedsi^o, out 
of his road, and at a place not fordable, 
and no servant. After pausing, and stop¬ 
ping a good while, he found means to get 
over, and get into the road on t’ other 
side, where, after Some time, he met his 
servant, who showed inexpressible joy at 
meeting him, and told him, as he rode 
first, he thoi^t he was always follow¬ 
ing him, till upon a great noise of the 
gallopping of horses after him, he looked 
about, and missed him. Tiiis was a party, 
sent to his house to take him up; where 
they searched very narrowly, and possi¬ 
bly, bei^ing horses were gone from the 
house, suspected the truth, and followed. 
They examined this man, who, to his 
great joy and astonishment, missed his 
master, and was too cunning for them, 
that they were gone back before my 
grandfather come up with him. Ho im- 
mediatdy quitted the high road, aftor a 
warning by so miraculous an escape; in 
two days sent back the servant^ which 
was the first notice they had at home of 
his not having fallen into their hands. 
He got to London through hye-ways, 
passing for a surgeon; he 4xmld bleed, 
and alw'ays carried lancets. Prom, that 
he went to France, and travelled from 
Buurdeaux to Holland m foot, where he 
sent for his.wife and ten chydien. 

He was then forfeited, and his estate 
given to Lord Scaforth. My. grandmother 
and mother w^t to JLoi^n by sea, to 
mlicit an allowance for her an4 ten 
children, where thqr long attended; and 
even thongh assisted by many Mierids, 

teom whom they met with mneh kind¬ 
ness todi civQite, Loid KtufeeTs fiutaily. 
Lord WhattonX abd oliheta, all she could 
o'btain Ibr lieeseV and them wea about 
£.ldO B-yeUi’- They then retnxned ,to 
fieo^nd^ to ea^ over the childrm; and 
fbnudtby Jhdian so iO, she could not- 
^lem- My. mother ;xet!iubed 
iHak Hohand .by heiael^ to bHlW 
iever, end to negotiate boKneiBSy end try 
if she ronld pick up any money of some 


that was owing to her father. Her sister 
was stiU very weak, so had the^attend- 
ance of a nurse all the voyage, w;l«ich hap¬ 
pened to be very Jong. She hbd agreed 
for the cabin-bed, and was vcijy well po- 
vided in victuals and other Necessaries; 
she found three or four more in the ship, 
with whom the captain had also agre^ 
fur the same bed t a gentleman who 
was in the cabin, as they all were, said 
to her, ** Let them be doing,” (when a 
dispute arose who should have the bed, 
for she made none,) ^ you will see how 
it will end.” Two of the ^ntlcwomen 
went to bed; the rest lay down as they 
could best, my mother and her sister upon 
the floor, with a clogbag of books she was 
carrying to her father, for thetr pillow. 
Then in came the captain, and first cat 
up their whole povisions with a gluttony 
incredible; then said to the women in the 
bed, “ Turn out, turn outand strip¬ 
ped before, them, and lay down in the bed 
himself. But he did not long enjoy the 
effects of his brutality; for a terrible 
storm came on, so that his attendance 
and labour was necessary to save the ship; 
they never saw more of him till they land¬ 
ed at the BrilL From that they set out 
at night on foot for Rotterdam, with a 
gentleman, who was of great use to them, 
that came over at the same time to take 
refuge in Holland. It was a cold, wet, 
dirty night; my aunt, a girl not w ell able 
to walk, soon lost her shoes in the -dirt; 
my mother took her upon her back, and 
carried her the rest of the way, the gentle¬ 
man carrying their small l^gage. At 
Rotterdam they found their eldest bre ther, 
and my father, w’aiting for their arrival, 
to conduct them to Utrecht, where tlieir 
house was; and no sooner were they all 
met, than she forgot every thing, and felt 
nothing hut hap>iness and contentment. 

They lived three years and a half in 
Holland, and in that time she made a se¬ 
cond voyage to Scotland about business. 
Her father went by the borrowed name 
of Doctor Wallace, and di^ not stir out, 
for fear of being discovped; though who 
be Yfa» was nq secret to the well-wishers 
to RevuJuthHt. T|ieir great desire w'os, 
to have a gopd house, as their greatest 
comfort was at home; mid oil the pSuple 
of the same way of thinking, of which 
there was great numbers, were continual¬ 
ly Vith >tb^. They paid for their bouse, 
what was vhiry extravagant for their in¬ 
come, near a fourth pert t .they could, not 
eflbrdke^ng any servant, but a little 
to the dishes. All the time 
th<^ were there, there waa not a week my 
mc^er didnpt jrit up two nights, to do the 
busings that was necessary. .She went 
to market, went to the mill to have their 
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corn ground, which it seems is the way 
with managers there, dressed the 
linen, cl0|med the house, made ready the 
dinner, m^ded the children's stockings 
and other ^thes, made what she could 
for them, ana in short did every thing. II er 
sister Christian, who was a year or two 
younger, diverted her father and mother 
. and the rest, who were fond of music. 
Out of thdr small income they bought a 
harpsichord, fur little money, but is a 
Jiucar, now in my custody, and most 
valuable. My aunt played and song well, 
and had a great deal of life and humour, 
but no turn to business. Though my 
mother had the same qualifications, and 
liked it as well as she did, she was forced 
to drudge; and many jokes used to pass 
betwixt the sisters, about their diircient 
occupations. Every morning before six, 
my mother lighted her father’s fire in his 
study, then waked him; (he was ever 
a good sleeper, which blessing, among 
many others, she inherited from him ;) 
then got him, w'hat he usually took as 
soon as he got up, warm small beer with 
a spoonful of bitters in it, which he con¬ 
tinued his whole life, and of which I have 
the receipt. Then she took up the child¬ 
ren, and brought them all to his room, 
where he tiiught them every thing that 
%va8 fit for their age; some Latin, others 
French, Dutch, geography, writing, read- 
iug, English, &c.; and iny grandmother 
taught them what was necessary on her 
part. Thus he employed and diverted 
himself all the time he was there, not be¬ 
ing able to allbrd putting them to school; 
and my mother, when she had a mo¬ 
ment's time, took a lesson with the rest, 
in French and Dutch, and also diverted 
licrself with music. I have now a book 
of songs of her urriting when there; many 
of them interrupted, half writ, some 
broke off in the middle of a sentence. She 
had no less a turn for mirth and society 
than any of the family, when she could 
come at it, without neglecting what she 
thought more necessary. 

This is a touching picture, and 
cannot but recall to the remembrance 
of the reader Mrs Hutchinson and her 
heroic independents, or Madame La- 
rochejaquelein and her no lees chi¬ 
valrous Vending. We have here 
an anecdote of a most affecting kihd, 
and almost the countesprt of the 
“nry of the widow’s mite in Scripture: 

It is tlie custom there to gather money 
for'die poor, frohi house to house, with a 
bell to warn people to give it. One night 
the bell came, and no mon^ wa« there 
in the house, butjgto erkey, which is a 

TOI,. XII. ^ 


IS? 

dolt, the smallest of all coin: every body ' 
was so ashamed, no one would go to give 
it, it was so little, and put it from one 
to t’other: at last my grandfather said 

Well, then, I’ll go with it; we can do 
no more than give all we have.” They 
were often reduced to this, by the delay 
of the ships coming from Scotland with 
their>.am^l remittances; then they put 
the Utde plate th^ had (all of which wos 
corned with them) in the Lumber, which 
is pawning it, till the ships came: and that 
very plate they brought with them again 
to Scotland, and left no debt heldnd them. 

But a brighter era was about to 
dawn. The expedition under the 
Prince of Orange, after narrowly 
escaping destruction by shipwreck, 
landed in England: the moody and 
ferocious bigot, James, abdicated the 
throne: the exiles were restored to 
their country, their honours, and 
their patrimony: and, what was fnore 
important than all, that civil and re¬ 
ligious liberty for which they had 
struggled so long, and suffered the 
loss of all things, was secured on a 
firm and permanent basis. It was 
natural that the new family should 
seek to promote and reward their 
gallant friends, and to gather around 
them those whose interests and feel¬ 
ings were so closely connected, and 
so much in unison with their own. 
The Princess, accordingly, offered to 
make Lady Grisell Home one of her 
maids of honour; hut she preferred 
“ going home with the rest of her 
family." Besides, she had her union 
with Mr Baillie always in view, for 
her daughter assures us, their affec¬ 
tion for cadi other had increased 
during their exile; though, at that 
low ebb of their fortunes, they had 
wisely concealed their acttachment 
from their families. At lenglli, 
however, she was married to the 
man whom she had so long and 
tenderly loved, and with whom she 
lived for nearly half a century, de¬ 
claring, after his death, that “ they 
never nad a shadow of a quarrel or 
misunderstanding—no, not for a mo- 
raeht; and that, to the last of his 
life, she felt the same ardent love 
and aS&crion for him, and the same 
d^ire to please him in the smallest 
trifle, dial she bad at their first ac¬ 
quaintance." The general character 
of this admirable woman is thus aftifc- 
tionately delineated by her daughter; 
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She hod a quickness of apprehension 
and sagacity, that gentvally hit upon the 
dttest Uiing to be done. Though she had 
a quiidc and ready wit, yet she spoke 
little in company, but where she was 
quite free and intimate. She used often 
to wonder at a talent she met with in 
many, that could entertain their company 
1 ^ numberless words, and yet say nothing. 
She greatly disliked either receiving or 
bestowing dattery. I have often seen her 
out of countenance at speeches made to 
her, and hod not a word to say; her in* 
tegt^ty of heart made her silent upon 
such occasions, and she could not use fair 
words, even where she thought they were 
deserved; the want of w'hich is generally 
a great abridgment of conversation. And 
this was joined with a modesty which was 
suigular ; to her last, she had the bash* 
fulness of a girl, and was as easily put 
out of countenance. Though she had the 
greatest reason, from the deference was 
always paid to her judgment, was void of 
the least self-conceit, and often gave up 
her own opinion to that of others; not 
that it proved better, but that they were 
mwe positive and self-suflicient. If it W'as 
to those she loved, she did it from a desire 
of preferring their pleasure to h<u' own ; 
and, of any 1 ever knew', was the most 
entirely void of the smallest ingredient of 
selfishness; at all times ever considered 
herself in the lost place; or rather never 
thought of herself at all, but how she 
might please, and make every thing easy 
and agreeable to those about her, even by 
often doing what could no otherwise be 
pleasing to herself, but that others liked 
it; often to the straitening of herself, and 
obliging her to the strictest and best 
management in her alToirs. No mortal 
was so easily contented, and satisfied in 
dvery thing for herself. Her moderation 
in diet was not greater than in other 
things ; her expences were for the credit 
or pleasure of her family or Mends, and 
great trouble she took for their sakes, 
though it never appeared to be any to her. 
After &tiguing many houn in a day, for 
weeks together, in business and accounts, 
she alwiqrs come out to her family os 
easy and dieerM as if she had been only 
diverting herself^ and was ready to enter 
into any thing they proposed to amuse 
her, or bepatise she thought it would 
pkm them; end in nothing did the ca¬ 
pacity of her mind appear more than in 
t^is, that, trfaatever she did,* she could 
apply tapilf jio mrongly and thoroughly 
‘to ‘n hy-stand^ would imagine 

bo her particular attachment. 
•Aiyi yet tile things of the greatest mo¬ 
ment did not make her forget trifles that 
were flt to be thought o^ which she often 


warned us of; and said, if neglected, 
would prove things of momenti had 
a power of passing from grea^hings to 
small ones, with a readinesy^that was 
surprising: whatever she did/whether it 
was playing a game at backgammon, or 
an eflhir of moment to her family, there 
was the same character appeared in it,— 
sprightlinesB, attention, and good humour. 
She possessed herself so thoroughly, that 
I have often heard her say, she never 
knew what it was to find herself indis¬ 
posed to do any thing she thought profier 
to be done. She was blessed with a good 
end healthy constitution, though she 
sometimes had fevers, and violent and 
dangerous illnesses ; she soon threw them 
ofl*, and had no notion of those depres¬ 
sions that most people labour under. 

In her family, her attention and eco¬ 
nomy reached to the smallest things; 
and though this was her practice from her 
youth, there never appeared in her the 
least air of narrowness; and so far was 
she from avarice, the common vice of age, 
that often has my father said to her, I 
never saw the like of you, goudwil'e ; the 
older you grow, you grow the more ex¬ 
travagant ; but do as you please, provid¬ 
ing I be in no debt.” Nor did he ever 
ask her another question about the w'holc 
management of his private afll’airs, but 
“ if his debt w'as paid ?” She had a cheer¬ 
ful and open cordiality, that made every 
one easy and happy about her. Her 
reigning principle appeared here very 
much; she took all that pains, that she 
might have more and better things to 
please other people with. For her own 
part, upon her own account, she often 
said, she bad known so well what it was 
to live upon little, that what by many 
would be esteemed poverty, she could be 
highly contented wito,and think afllnence. 

Shd had the art of conferring obliga¬ 
tions in a high degree. In this she fol¬ 
lowed the great precept, ^ Give, hoping 
for nothing again.” I have been often 
witness to her being uneasy, even at being 
thanked for very great services. She was 
far ftom assuming over people.on that 
account: the more any one was obh'ged 
to her, the more ea^ they might be with 
ber, and the closer ^r aflhetion was tied 
to do still further service. 

She was unwearied, and indefatigable 
iq business $ understood it well, and bad 
the whole of her own affhirs, as well 
aa that of-many of her friends, forwhom- 
she diligently watched every opportunity 
that might be df use to them, and bad 
more Measure ivben she was so, than can 
be expressed. From her tender years, 
efae had been a cowst ^ help add support 
to her father's fhoTO. Not to name 
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other ^in^, I shall only mention the When she came to Utrecht, the place of* 
troubl^^he took, firom the time her her former abode, she had the greatest 
brothcr,^ord Polwarth, went abroad in pleasure in showing us every corner of the 
171 6. had the whole management town, which seemed fresh in her me- 
of his affa^ all the time he was at Co- mory ; particularly the house she had 
penbagen and Cambray; the care of the lived in, which she bad a gi'cat desire to 
education of his children ; his eld^t son see: but when came there, they 
she sent abroad, and with trouble and would not let her in, by no arguments, 
difficulty procured Mr Maclaurin, who either of words or money, for no reason 
w'as then Professor of Mathematics at but for fear of dirtying it. She offered to 
Aberdeen, to go along with him as his put oft" her shoes, but nothing could pre¬ 
tutor ; she brought the other two sons vail, and she came away much mortified 
from Scotland, and placed them at a at her disappointment, 
school in l.ondoa; where she had, even At Naples, she showed what t^ould 
to the smallest necessaries in clothes, to have been a singular quickness of capoci- 
provide for them, till it was fit to send ty and apprehension at any age, much 
them to Holland; she }>rovidcd a tutor more at hers. She knew not one word of 
for them, answered their bills, and I will Italian, and bad servants of the country 
not say how much trouble and anxiety that as little understood one word she 
they cost her, since she did every thing said; so that at first she was forced to call 
for her father’s family, with the same zeal me to interpret betwixt them; but in a 
and affection she could do for her own. very little while, with only the help of a 
She went to Scotland every second year grammar, and dictionary, she did the 
to see her father; and when he wanted w'hole business of her family with her Ita- 
assistance in his old age, and could not lian servants, went to shoi>5, bought every 
take the trouble of looking after his own thing she had occasion fur, and did it so 
aSUirs, she took in and settled his well, that our acquaintances who had 
steward's account;—once at Kimmerg- Uved many years there, begged the favour 
hamc, with a trouble and fatigue incrc- of her to buy for them when she provided 
dible, for two months, from five in the herself; thinking, and often saying, she 
morning till tw'clvc at night, that she did it to much better puriwse than they 
scarce allow'ed herself time to cat or sleep, could themselves, 

settling, and taking them from one that If she could but guess what w’asngree- 
hud long had the charge of the business, able to Lord Binning, it was done before 
till she half killed the whole family by he had time to wish for it; and well did 
attending her, though they kept not the he deserve it from her, since no dutiful 
hours she did. When in London, she child could surpass his regard and tender- 
iiever failed writing to her father, or her ness for her upon all occasions. Not long 
sister Julian, who then lived with him, before he died, she was so ill, that for two 
and took aifoctionate care of him, every days she could not get out of bed to come 
other post; sent him the newspapers, to him; he soon missed her, and inquir- 
and any new book or pamphlet she ed earnestly after her; we mttde dilTerent 
thought would divert him. pretences and excuses for her nut coming, 

•••••• without owning she v%'as ill; hut he very 

Her concern for Lord Binning’s family well knew, that nothing but being very 
was no less than for her own. 1 never ill could keep her from him ; uixrn which 
knew her make a distinction in any thing he said, with the utmost tenderness, If 
could be for their interest, or even plea- any thing ails mamma,” which was the 
sure. Her particular affection to him was name be always called her by, “ I’ll put 
equal, if it did not surpass, that to her my head under the clothes, and never 
own cljildren; of which she gave a strong look up again.” Her sorrow for his death 
proof, by cheerfully undertaking and was most heavy, which she showed even 
bearing the whole burthen of our long in trifles; for never after would she wear 
journey to Naples, upon his account any thing of colours. One d^, in an 
When we came to Hdlaod, not one of ogony of grief, she said she coidd hov'e 
the company could speak or understand begg^ her br^ with pleasure to have 
Dutch; nor had riie occasion to hear or saved his Ufo; anduothingdid she grudge 
apeak it, since she left that country at or spore to contribute to the preserving H, 
• the Revolution; yet she immediately re- though at a time of life when ease and 
covered and recollected it, when she beard quiet was more natural for her to desire, 
it spoke, and made herself understand so -1 cannot help taking notice, that Pro¬ 

as to do all tlic business, necessary; and vidence particulariy reunnled her for her 
. seemed delighted with the retneminnnee remarkable and dutiftd behaviour to her 
of things long past, and pleased with parents, by -^ving her cMldrea whodiad 
evetv thing, a^ every place rite went to. Uve like aSketionate regard for her; 
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' though, thank God, they had not occa» 
Sion to show it in like circumstances; 
and well did she deserve it from them, 
Ibr their happiness was the only thing her 
heart was set upon with eagerness. To 
her grandsons, she could not deny any 
thing, and was fond th^ should appear 
in the world with distinction, and omitted 
< notliing she could devise to further them 
this way; but yet, whenever she spoke 
about them, the great thing she exprrased 
herself with most concern abou^ was, 
that they might become virtuous and re¬ 
ligious men. She herself was much de¬ 
voted to piety, and the service of God. 
People who exercise themselves much 
this way, are often observed to contract a 
morose way of thinking concerning others, 
which she had no tincture of. Her reli¬ 
gion improved her in charity, and pa¬ 
tience for other people's failings, and for¬ 
giveness of injuries; and no doubt was 
one great source of that constant cheer¬ 
fulness she was so remarkable for. If we 
can but copy her in this, she will still be 
a blessing to us, though in her grave. 

She often said, her natural temper was 
warm and passionate; but from the time 
I could observe her, there appeared no¬ 
thing but meekness, calmness, and resig¬ 
nation ; and she often reproved us for the 
contrary. Our saying we could not 
help it,” was no satisfying answer to her, 
who told us, she had been the same, and 
had conquered it. 

Her duty and aiFcction as a wife was 
unparalleled. 1 have it by me, writ in 
a book with her own hand, amongst many 
other things,—The best of husbands, 
and delight of my life for forty.eight years, 
without one jar betwixt us, died at Ox¬ 
ford, (where be went for the educaGon of 
his grandsons) the 6tli of August 1738, 
' and was sent home to his burying-place 
at McUerstain.” 

She one day said, she was ashamed to 
be alive, after losing one that had writ 
her' such letters, and with whom she 
could have been contented to live on the 
top of a mountain, on bread and water; 
and had no pleasure in any thing, but 
fbr his sake. Happy, said she, had it 
been for her, If she had constantly read 
over his letters, and governed her whole 
actions by tliem,. She intended sealing 
them up in a beg, and bid me see they 
w^ buried in the coi^ with her. I 
^b^iged to md^ sonte of them, which she 
allowed pile I and I eamestily entmted 
iBi^t tuA bU buried, but preserved 

the his posted^; and they ore 
M jtow Ijdf pisUM^y. In notlUng 1 ever 
find to much to instruct, to 
to ^eaiej ate a true picture 


of hit hearty full of the most tender and 
amdescenditig ({ffiction, just ren^ks and 
reJlecHonSy tiue goodness, subipssiuH to 
Providence, entire resignaiiotJ and con¬ 
tentment, without cant, supers4tion, seve¬ 
rity or uncharitableness to others, constant 
justness to all, and frugality in his private 
({fairs for the sake qf‘ his family. From 
all I read, it is plain a retired life was his 
choice and inclination, and that he only 
engaged and submitted to the business and 
bustle of the world, for the sake of ser¬ 
ving his country and friends. Being from 
his family was ever grievous to him, and 
his circumstances would not admit of his 
always carrying them with him. But he 
must be ever usefully present to whoever 
reads those letters, in which there is the 
best instruction and advice upon every 
subject and occasion. 

She was always an early riser, and 
often recommended it to us, a.s the best 
time to perfom our duty, either to GcmI 
or man. Though it was her own cr.i- 
stant practice, she often said, she never in 
her lifo got up willingly,—that none could 
have a greater temptation for lying in bed, 
yet she did it not, though it was sometimes 
necessary for her health, and to recruit 
her strength. But had she nut taken that 
time to do her business, while my father 
lived, it could not have been done at all; 
for he could scarce ever have her out of 
his sight, especially the latter part of hi.s 
life. Often have I wondered how she 
found the way to compass so much busi¬ 
ness, since she was called from it every 
moment, and got to it but by starts; but she 
was indefatigable at all Gmes, and even at 
her great age, to set every thing in a dear 
light, for the ease of those that were to 
come after her; and left all things, to the 
greatest trifles, and memorandums from 
ftiends so marked and writ upon, as I 
found them, in a way that is a sure proof 
that she never expected to see them again. 
Vet cheerfully did she set out, to hide 
from us her uneasiness at going from a 
place where she thought she was settled for 
the remains of her life, and os happy as 
any thing then could make her. Wc 
had bad rainy weather, which made it a 
fatiguing, disagreeable journey; but she 
never complained, was up first, and order, 
ed every thing for the whole company, 
with an alertness and spkit beyond us all; 
and so she did when we came to London, 
that nobody else hod any trouble, to tbsk 
smallest trifle. 

The rebellion in 1745 was a great af¬ 
fliction to her i . distress of her country 
and friends went near her heart, and made 
great impression on her health and spirits. 
Nobody could be more scnably touched 
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with desolation of this poor country; 
yet new expressed herself with bitterness 
nor resemment against the authors of it, 
and couldVnot bear to hear others do so. 
She said, il was the judgment of God upon 
us, and too well deserved by all ranks; 
therefore we ought to submit to it, and 
endeavour to avert it by other methods 
than railing and ill will at those that w'ere 
tha instruments of it. However different 
she was in her own way of thinking, she 
never heard of the distress of any without 
feeling for them, and remembering what 
she herself had suil'ercd. Whenever she 
had opportunity, she continued to do what 
she had practised in 171A; for which she 
had my father’s example, which to her 
was a law ; though she wanted no other 
inducement but the comjxtssiun and ten¬ 
derness of her own heart, which was ever 
ready to help those that wanted her assist¬ 
ance ; and it was so well known, that 
many applied to her. Often was she 
grieved not to have it in her power to 
help them, yet she always tried, and did 
her utmost. The very last week of her 
life she sent a servant to Newgate, to in¬ 
quire after one she heard was there in 
distress, and to give him some relief, 
though she had never seen him, but knew 
his friends. When the situation of things 
made it impossible to get any money from 
Scotland, and what she had was at an 
end, she sent for her butcher, baker, 
brewer, &,c. whom, she regularly paid 
every month; told them she could not 
then do so, and perhaps never might be 
able to pay them at all; of which she 
thought it just to give them warning, 
that they might choose whether they 
would continue to serve her. They all 
desired she would be in no pain, but take 
from them whatever she had occasion for; 
Iiecaiise they were sure, if ever she was 
able to pay them, she would; and if she 
was not, she was very w'cleome, which 
w'as the least they ow'cd for such long 
punctual payment as they had got from 
her. 

For some months this distress conti¬ 
nued, though she had oilbrs of very large 
supplies both fhim English and Scuts 
friends; which she would not accept of, 
from the same uncertainty of repaying 
them. The occasion of her entire want 
of money was Mr St Clair’s being ill, 
who had the care of her aiTmrs, and re¬ 
mitting her money, till the Highlanders 
had possession of Edinburgh, which then 
put it out of his power. My nephew, 
George, had a horse which he was fond 
of; unknown to any'body, he one day 
sold it, and brought her the money; 
thSugh' but £.1B, it was very accejitable 
in thefamiiy, which every one got a share 


of for their little necessary: but such* 
things discomposed her little, though the 
general distress lay near her hesirt She 
went little abroad, except to Lady Stan¬ 
hope ; and had the pleasure of all her old 
friends and acquaintance, as well as seve¬ 
ral new ones, coming often to her, think¬ 
ing no time better spent than in her 
company. 

Lord Combury, writing to Lady Ilcr- 
vey on her death, said, Indeed I am 
sorry that we shall see our good old 
ftiend no more. I am sorry that we 
shall partake no more in the society of 
that hospitality, that benevolence, that 
good humour, that good sense, that 
cheerful dignity, the result of so many 
virtues, which were so amiable in her, 
and what did so much honour to huma¬ 
nity : and I am very sorry for what those 
must suil'er at present, whom she had 
breu up to have affections, and who had 
so justly so much for her.” 

The interest of these extracts will, 
we hope, plead our excuse for their 
length, and alsp for extracting an 
anecdote or two of Sir Patrick Home. 
With great good taste and propriety, 
Lady Murray has abstained from 
every thing which might be called po¬ 
litics ; and, although we hare form¬ 
ed a very decided opinion as to Sir 
Patrick's conduct in some instances, 
particularly in Argyle’s ill-fated ex¬ 
pedition, we shall carefully follow 
her example. In his exile on the 
continent, he had gone by the name 
of Dr Wallace: this is all that is ne¬ 
cessary to be premised, in order to 
understand what follows: 

My grandfather, while in high station, 
had frequent opportunities of showing his 
natural humanity to those in distress, 
always rememhering he hod been so 
himself. Amor.;>t many, one Captain 
Burd had a process before the Privy 
Council, of which my grandfather was 
President as Chancellor, for something 
that imported no less than his life. The 
moment he appeared before him, though 
he had not recollected him by his name, 
he knew him to be the same Captain 
Burd with whom he had been intimately 
acqudnted in France, and had mode part 
of the journey on foot from that together 
'to Holland; but die Captain little sus¬ 
pected to find his old friend, Dr Wallace, 
sitting there as his judge, and had not the 
least knowledge of his ever having been 
other than what he then appeared. My 
grandfhther examined him pretty strictly, 
and with some ceveriiy '; so that he wax 
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dismissed with the utmost apprehension 
of no favour. My grandfather ordered 
his son, Sir Andrew Hume, who was 
then a lawyer, to get acquainted with 
him, and bring him one day to tell his 
own case; which he did in fear and 
trembling, dreading the severity he had 
already experienced. When they were 
alone, he was telling his story without 
lifting his eyes from the ground; when 
he had done, my grandfather said, smiling, 
“ Do you not know me ?” upon which 
he looked up, cried out, God’s wounds. 
Doctor Wallace !” run to him, and hung 
about his neck with tears of joy. One 
may judge what succeeded, and the plea> 
sure they had to sec one another. The 
cause was given for him, which indeed 
w'as but just, though he feared the conse* 
qucnce, from the first appearance of se¬ 
verity he met with. 

This good, though not great man 
appears to have enjoyed life himself, 
and to have derived pleasure from 
contributing to, or observing tbe in¬ 
nocent enjoyment of others ; a strange 
character for a presbyteriansour!” 

Me retained his judgment and good 
humour to the lost. Two or three years 
before he died, my mother was at Ber¬ 
wick with him, where he then lived; 
and many of her relations came there to 
see her before she went to Loiulon. As 
mirth and good humour, and particularly 
dancing, hod always been one cliaracter- 
istic of the family, when so many of us 
w'cre met, being no fewer than fourteen 
of his Children and grcind-children, we 
had a dance. He wan then very weak in 
his limbs, and could not walk down 
stairs, but desired to be carried down to 
the room where we were, to see us ; 


We cannot conclude this article 
without giving some accoun^f the 
accomplished lady towhonrwe are 
indebted for these delightful Me¬ 
moirs. She was, as we have already 
seen, the eldest daughter of George 
Baillie of Jerviswood, and of Lady 
Grisell, daughter of the first Earl of 
Marchmont; and by the death of an 
only brother in infancy, became the 
presumptive heiress of her father’s 
ample fortune. At the age of seven¬ 
teen she was married at; Edinburgh 
to Mr Alexander Murray, the son 
and heir of Sir David Murray of Stan¬ 
hope, Baronet, by the Lady Anuc 
Bruce, daughter of Alexander Earl 
of Kincardine. This marriage prov¬ 
ed singularly unhappy. Scarcely had 
the nuptial ceremony been completed, 
when she was alarmed by the brutal 
and causeless jealousy of her hus¬ 
band, who, though his appearance 
and manners in society were specious, 
and even prepossessing, was unques¬ 
tionably affected with a degree of 
constitutional insanity, which “made 
him the helpless victim of the most 
groundless suspicions, and of the 
most agonizing and uncontrollable 
passions.” As the rigidly circum¬ 
spect conduct of his wife had no ef¬ 
fect in removing, or even moderating 
the dreadful disease under which this 
unhappy man laboured, and as her 
life even was conceived to be endan¬ 
gered by the sudden gusts of passion 
to which he was liable, a separation 
became necessary ; and this was ac¬ 
cordingly effected in the month of 
March 1714. 


which he did with groat cheerfulness, 
saying, “ Though he cemid not dance 
with us, he could yet beat time with his 
foot;” which he did, and bid us dance 
as long as we could; that it was the best 
medicine he knew, for at the same time 
that it gave exercise to the body, it cheer¬ 
ed the mind. At his usual time of going 
to bed, he was carried up stairs, and we 
ceased dancing for fear of disturbing him; 
but be soon sent to bid us go on, for the 
mdse and music, so far from idisturbing, 
that it would luO him to sleep. He had 
no notion of intatnipting the innocent 
l^teasures of others, though bis age hin¬ 
dered him to partake of it. His exem¬ 
plary {^ety and goodness was no bar to 
hia mir|^t4,fhd he often used to say, none 
had reason to he merry and 

fhose that served God, and 
t hP commandments. 


From this iwriod, Mrs Murray was 
unquestionably distinguished as one of the 
remarkable women who graced what has 
been called the Augustan Age of the 
Court of England. In the beautiful and 
well-known verses, entitled “ Mr Pope’s 
Wdcome from Greece,” written by Gay, 
“ upon Mr Pope’s having finished hia 
Translation of Homer’s lli^,” she is ho¬ 
noured with an eminent place in the 
groupe of goodly dames” who first ad- 
vamie to hail the return of the poet:—, 

" Vfltst lady’s that, to whom he gently bends ? 
TVhokncnVi not heri Ah! thoum Wortl^'s 
eyes! 

How art thou honour’d, number’d with bo'friends, 
For she (Uidnguish^ the good end wise I 
The sweet>tioi»im Suimy near her side atteads^ 
Now tp my heart the glance of Howard flies! , 
Now. Hervey, Mr of face, I mark full wflU ^ 
With thee, Youlhk youngest daiq^ter, smet 
Lcpel” 
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TheYnoi^ recent annotatora on this 
]poe!n l^e committed a whimsical mis¬ 
take, ill aligning the part of the “ sweet- 
tongued Murray” to tlie Lord Chief 
Justice Ma&sfield, who at that time must 
have been a school-boy. Of its true ap¬ 
propriation there can be no doubt; and 
the epithet bestowed on Mrs Murray, al¬ 
ludes evidently to the fascinating accom¬ 
plishments for which she was early ad¬ 
mired, and which she retained to the latest 
period of her life,—whan she w'as still ac¬ 
customed to sing the native airs and bal¬ 
lads of her own country, with a delicacy 
and pathos quite peculiar to herself. 

The friendship which had for several 
years subsisted between Mrs Murray, and 
her still more brilliant contemporary Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, was fated not to 
be more durable than that between the lat¬ 
ter and the iwet, whom they were thus 
united in congratulating on the comple¬ 
tion of his greatest labour. In the year 
1721, the peace of Mrs Murray’s family 
had been painfblly broken, in consequence 
of the brutality of a servant of her bro- 
thcr-in.law. Lord Dinning, who, in a (it 
of drunkenness, burst into her bed¬ 
chamber in the middle of the night, and 
threatened to put her instantly to death 
if she ventured to resist his violence. 
With great courage and presence of mind, 
she succeeded in alarming and calling up 
the family ; but for this crime, which w'as 
held to be a capital burglary, the man was 
condemned to death, though afterwards 
his punishment was commuted for trans- 
])ortation. On the subject of this escape. 
Lady Mary thought fit to exercise her 
wicked w'it in an inihmous ballad; which 
of course she loudly disclaimed allknow'- 
Icdge of, but of which her own letters to 
her sister Lady Mar plainly enough betray 
her to have been the writer. This piece of 
gratuitous malice, at a distance of a year 
or two afterwards, Mrs Murray appears to 
have been made aware of, and to have re¬ 
sented in a way that gave Lady Mary 
such serious disturbance, that she'tesought 
Lady Mar, the more intimate and valued 
friend of Mrs Murray, to interpose for 
her protection. The subject is repeated¬ 
ly alluded to in the printed collection of 
her letters, and still more pointedly in 
some of those that have not been publish¬ 
ed. In one of these ^ writes:—** I 
give you many thanks fw the good offices 
you promise me with regard to ^rs 
Murray, and I shall think myself sincerely 
obliged to you, as I already am on many. 
accounts. ’Tis very diso^seable hi her, 
to go about behaving and talking as she 
does, and dlly into the bargain.” It is no 
smaH testimony to the character of Mrs 
Murfay, that she was thus able to keep in 


check so proud and daring a spirit as that 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 

In Gay’s groups of “ goodly dames” 
there is another, whom it is h^ more 
pleasing to bring into notice. Mary l.e- 
pel, afterwards Lady Hervey, so prettily 
and so attractively characterised by the 
poet, was early the intimate ilricnd of Mrs 
Murray; and of their firm and sincere 
attachment, to the close of their lives, she 
has left behind her, in her letters lately 
published, the most pleasing and unequi¬ 
vocal testimony. 

In the year 1724, Mr Murray 
succeeded his father, and soon 
squandered away, in absurd and 
chimerical schemes, the family es¬ 
tate, which was only of moderate 
value. “ On the death of Mr Bail- 
lie in 1738, Lady Murray succeeded 
to the estates of the family, subject 
to the life-rent’ of her mother. 
Lady Grisell BailUe, * to whom, for 
the special love, favour, and affec¬ 
tion he had, and bore to her, and 
in consideration that she had been 
to him a most loving, affectionate, 
and useful wife,’ Mr Baillie had se¬ 
cured the income of his whole pro¬ 
perty.” Lady Grisell died in 1746, 
when Lady Murray came into full 
possession of her father’s estates, 
“ but continued to live in the family 
with her sister. Lady Binning, to 
whom, and to her second son, the 
estates were destined on the failure 
of the elder sister without children. 
We conclude this notice in the words 
of Mr Thomson: 

In the summer of 1757, Lady Hervey 
made a journey mto Scothind, to pass a 
few months with. her dearest and oldest 
friends, I-«dy Murray and her family 
a visit which appears to have afforded to 
both parties very high gratification. They 
probably never afterwards met again : 
Lady Murray died in June 1759, to the 
extreme grief of her relatives, by whom 
she was entirely beloved, but lamented by 
none beyond the cirde of her own family 
more deeply than by Lady Hervey, who, 
in the following letters, (with which these 
desultory notices shall be dosed),'has 
Ipven the portraiture of her friend, with 
a degree of force, discrimination, and feel¬ 
ing, that stamp on if the genuine impress 
of truth, and attest the ^rfect sincerity 
of the amiable and accomplished nvito'. 
• • • • • 

** London, the 21*# June, 1769i 

** Oh, good Sir! I cannot answer y^ 
letters, your questions, nor say any thing 
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of the receipt you kindly sent me. I am 
fit or able to do nothing whatever. I 
have lost the first friend I bad—the kind- 
est, best, and most valuable one I ever 
had !—Poor Lady Murray, with whom I 
have lived above forty years in the strict¬ 
est friendship; in the whole course of 
which time we never had the least cool¬ 
ness—but our affection continued increas¬ 
ing : she is gone !—quite gone 1—I shall 
never see her more !’ 

• • • m . m • 

“ LonSon^ July Ihe 17/A, 1750. 

“ I AM much obliged to you, dear Sir, 
for your longletterj so kindly meant, and 
so well wrote, in its way: I take it as it 
was meant; and therefore thank you for 
it, as a proof of your good will to me : 
but allow me to say, that, whoever is 
comforted for any ioss by such sort of 
reasoning, does net want to be comforted. 
The whole turns on suppositions, which 
I am far from thinking as probable as you 
seem to think them : but suppo^g, for 
I cannot grant all you say to be truth, had 
we that reason, which we certainly have 
not, yet reason itself is no match for pas¬ 
sion or sentiment; and, wherever the lat¬ 
ter are too strong, the former, depend up. 
on it, will always be found to be too u-eak. 
In the first struggle, every one allou's that 
sentiment is the strongest; but that reason, 
by its superior strength, surmounts it be¬ 
fore the conflict is over. The truth is, 
that passion and sentiment are very ge¬ 
nerally short-lived in must minds ; and 
w’hen they begin of themselves to decay, 
reason has the honour of it. 

“ What do you mean by saying that 
she had lived as long as it could be sup¬ 
posed her faculties would have lasted ? 
She was but sixty-seven; had eveiy sense 
and faculty as p^ect as at twenty-seven. 
Her mother, who lived till eighty-one, was 
the same: I saw and heard old Lady 
Grisell, six months before died, as live¬ 
ly, as entertaining, as sagacious, and with 
all her senses as perfect as ever; and 
Lady Griscll’s father, trho lived till a good 
deal above ninety, I have heard Lady 
Grisell say, had his understanding, judg¬ 
ment, and memory, perfect to tire lust 
Had I not reason, when she came of so 
long-lived a ftmily, to flatter myself as I 
did, that, seeming herself so strong, she 
wabid have lived as long ak the others? 
But^ alasl she vras not strong: it was 
spirits ihat we tocfic for strength, and that 
Reived her, and all of us. She is to 
me an irreparable loss. 

,, ' ^ Kteew, ift my long life, did I ever 
'.Httaet a cieatme; in'alt respects, like 
; have excdled her, perhaps, 

qualities; but none,' ttot' 

' tmet with,'have aqnalled her mall. 


Sound, good sense, strong judgmetr/, great 
sagacity, strict honour, truth, apd since-' 
rity; a most affectionate disposition of 
mind; constant and steady; not obsti¬ 
nate ; great indulgence to others; a most 
sweet, cheerful temper; and a sort of 
liveliness and good humour, that promo¬ 
ted innocent mirth wherever she came: 
and, with all this, her nature, or her un¬ 
derstanding, or b^, gave her such an at¬ 
tention to every thing, and every liody, 
that neither when she was most vexed 
(and many vexations she had,) nor when 
in her highest spirits, did she ever say or 
do a thing that could offend or hurt any 
one. In forty years, and as much as we 
lived together, she never said or did the 
least thing to me, that, from any reason 
in the world, I could have wished undon^ 
or unsaid. Of no other person, that I 
ever had any connection with, can I say 
the same. Inadvertence, ill-humour, or 
too much spirits, will, in most people, at 
some time or other, make them do or say 
what may hurt, at least for a time, their 
best fi'iends. But she had a kind of de¬ 
licacy in her way of thinking, accompa¬ 
nied by a reflection so quick, that though 
she seemed to speak without considering 
beforehand, she could not, had she con¬ 
sidered ever so long, have more dexter, 
ously and more effectually avoided the 
least thing that could either directly or , 
obliquely have mode any one uneasy or 

out of countenance. Oh ! she was- 

what was she not ?—but ’Us all over.” 

The style of Lady Murray is pure, 
simple, and unaiFected, and there is 
a freshnes.s, and air of truth and sin¬ 
cerity about her narrative, (owing, 
perhaps, in a great measure, to its 
being intended solely for the use of 
her family,) which charm the reader, 
and produce a feeling of regret when 
it comes to a close. It is painful to 
think that so beautiful, accomplisli- 
ed, and affectionate a woman should 
have been unfortunate; but no one 
can doubt, that so pious and dutiful 
a daughter must have proved an ex- 
ceUent wife to any but to ^he mad¬ 
man to whom, in an evil hour, she 
was united. The testimony of Lady 
Hervey is decisive of the estimation 
in which she was held by those to 
whom she was most intimately 
known; while the extracts w'o havr~" 
given from her two memoirs display 
the general qualities of her head an^ 
heart, without ostentation or di^ise, 
and in a manner calculated, we,^nk, 
to excite unqualified admiration. 
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. Every tlun^^ calculated 4o tlu-ow 
Ught on any. of . the charaot#! .or in* 
eidents in Foveril of thte^JPeak,” 
and to show hoiv far Htstory:baa aid* 
Od the author in the’oompositidn of 
tliis chef d'ffiuvre, rtUBt/'Bt the ptei 
sent rtitraientj'be i^i^ally cttritmg and 
hiteresting. For this reason, we shall 
gratify our readers with a few ex¬ 
tracts from a rare and valuable triact, 
entitled Memoirs, containing a Ge¬ 
nealogical and Historical Account of 
the Ancient and Honourable House 
of Stanley, from the Conquest, till 
the Death of James Earl of Derby, in 
the year 1735.” 

It is well known, that the House 
of Stanley” was one of the most an¬ 
cient in the kingdom, and boasted 
a lineal descent from the time of 
the Conqueror, downwards. In the 
year 1485, being the first of Henry 
Vll., the Lord Stanley was, by that 
Sovereign,—who, in consequence of 
his marriage, united in his own per¬ 
son the joint claims of the rival Hou¬ 
ses of York and Lancaster,—created 
Earl of Derby, and invested with 
sundry high and important of&ces, to 
which he was well entitled, by his 
distinguished gallantry, and his de¬ 
votion to the cause of that able and 
fortunate Prince. 

In the reign of H«iry IV., the Isle 
of Man had been vested, by patent, 
in Sir John Stanley and bis heirs for 
ever; and towards the latter end of 
the reign of Elizabeth, this pa^t 
was declared, by a soletnn decisioh' of 
the Judges, to be warranted by com¬ 
mon law, but that the Heirs Gene¬ 
ral would succeed in preference to 
their Uncle William, Earl of Derby^ 
by whom the principality was claim¬ 
ed. . Whereupon the said Earl en¬ 
tered into a treaty and agreement 
with the Heirs General, for the sur- 
jender of their claims; in cons^ 
quence of which, he applied to his 
Majesty King James 1., and fiom 
him obtained a new patent or grant, 
c(mvejring to him, the said Ean, and 
his heirs for ever, dte pvhicipdliCf of 
Man, with all the honours, powers, 
pivHe^, and ref^lities ImreiiffitO 
mdonginig; which grant was confirm¬ 
ed by a spiral Act of the FbHiaoien^ 
begun‘at IVestminster the l&th <>f 
March, In tht first, and eonthraed till 
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the Pth of .Februarv, in the' sevendi 
year; of tho reign of that monarch. 

., The aqd illustrious, lord who 
saffered‘'at Bolton Moc»> and to 
whom allusion is so frequently ma^ 
in “ Poveril of, jthe Peak," was the 
seventh I^rl olJj^rby. He was mar¬ 
ried to Charlotte, daughter, of Claude 
de la TremouUle, Duo de Tremouille 
et' Trovers, ,by Charlotte, daughter 
of the retmwned “Cbunt William of 
Nassau,' Prince of Orange, by Char¬ 
lotte de Bourbon, of thel^yal House 
of France: .by which marriage he 
stood allied to the Kings of France, 
and to the Houses of Bourbon, Mon- 
pessier, Cond^; to the Dukes of An¬ 
jou, the Kings of Naples and Sicily, 
the Ar^duke of Austria, the Kings 
of Spain-, the Earis and Dukes of Sa¬ 
voy, the Dukes of Milan,-and to most 
of the -Sovereign .Princes of Europe. 

By this lady he had issue three 
sons ; Charles, who succeeded him, 
and Edward and William, who both 
died young, and unmarried; also 
three daughters, the eldest. Lady 
Henrietta Maria, married to William, 
the great Earl of Strafford, who died 
without issue; the Lady Catherine, 
cecond daughter, married to Henry 
Marquie of Dorchester, who. likewise 
di^ without issue; and the Lady 
Ameli^ .tlie youngest, married to 
John Ikrl of Athml, and who was 
f^ndmother tohisGraGeJamesDuke 
of AthoU. 

' Having stated this much, we shall 
now proci^, as we promised, to give 
a few extracts from the curious vo¬ 
lume before us, Whiu^ is the lUme 
valuable, as the author, whose name, 
'unfortnnately, is not given, has been 
entibled te enrich it with a number 
of original letten and documents, 
and^ V^th'porribns of memoirs .'of 
^n^tf, and of t^e actions in the Cir 
vil Wm 8 in which ne was engaged, 
>by the illuatriops Etqrl,.w,hb sealed 
his loyalty tyith Wa Wood M Bolton 
Moor.' It is only, necessary to pre¬ 
mise^ that his Lordriiip was one of 
^ first Peers who rewired to King^ 
Charles the First at York,. whmi 
the seditious., insolrat, rad rebrilimyi 
Londoners (when weitiB ' they ever 
otherwise ?) had drove his M^ei^ 
fiom tVhitehall; thinking himim 
by hb relied™ 

^ ^ A »■ 
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legiance, to serve bis IVince to the gentlemmi of <}twlity trith him, io/9eSire 


a friendly confierence with the Lady Der* 
by, to pNvenli if it might be, ah the mis¬ 
chief that mnhl ensue by a^isunder- 
standiqg md breach betwixt her ladyship 
and hhn: to this her ladydiip eonaraited. 

Whereupon 1^'Thomas Fairihx, and 
aoaae gent l e m en nith Imn, Immediately 
came Aom Ormskirlc to Latham, and 
were admitted to lur ladyship 4 but in the 
mean time, by the advice of Major Far¬ 
mer, to-prevent a surprise, or sudden as- 
fcaidt, her iadythip caused all her soldierB 
to be phM!ed.}n very goodordcr, under their 
respe^ve Officers, iicom the nuun guard 
in the first court, down to the great hall, 
where her ladyship had ordered Sir Tho- 
ipas Fairfia tobe receh^ed t and had pla- 
all the rest of her men in open si^t, 
uponthe waits, and the tops ofthe towers, 
in such tnanner, that they tni|^t hppear 
to be hoth^umerous and veil msdplined ? 
in hopes thsC Shis nnexpected appearance 
a! so ttinch stoengd) within, might give 
seme terror to the enemy without; as she 
fbared Sheir grmt number without might 
. something diseeursge her new-raised sol¬ 
diers within. 

Sk niomas Fairfax and toe gentlemen 
with 1dm being anivod at the house, were 
bdmitted, and received by her ladyship 
tofth the greatest civility; when, after a 
sbdft rsi^te, % Thomas acquainted her 
ladyship, that they were commanded by 
toe Parliamttit to reduce that house to 


Utmost of bis power with bis life and 
ifottilM/aadua^iighim a frank and 
tnaMy tandor -of ftoth/’ IFe rftall 
Witltfhe {lattant dofouce of La- 
tbatti House, in Ae county of Lan* 

«)utor, u^ainst the Fai^iament Army 
imder 6ir tlwmai Faifrfrx.' A finer 
tsample of female liMaiAm is uot up* 
on reeord. 

Colonel Ashtor. of Middletoii, Ctdonel 
Egerton of Shaw, Colonel ITolcroft. of 
noltooft, and Colmiel R^gby, With fhek 
r^fUnents, tmd Sfar Thomas Fairfax ftom 
Yoikahire, with his troops, was caOd to 
their assktaObe, -to btoiigb, or hdto by 
ntonn Ot^ht they ktiew^ ta ttoamied 
lady in her own hoose ; likt fhait which 
the hemw lady most fei^ was, that they 
intended a sadden nsaasdt, which ifee bel- 
lected from She mubitnde of thek Ihrees 
then in view; and that her owoumh, 
being but raw and unexperkneed, wsoAH 
be thwoFore terrified, and not nudm a 
worthy resktance. 

She therefore caused her men to be list¬ 
ed under six Captains, whom, for todr 
courage and int^iity, she chose out of 
the gentlemen that were in the house, to 
her asaiatance, viz. Captain Farrington of 
Werden, Captain Chamock of Cbarnock, 

'Captain Cbissenhall of Chissenhall, Cap;^ 
taih Rostoem of New Hall, Captainfr|^ 
of Piescot, and Captain Molineux Rtol» 

These ifiie desired to trahl, ib- ^ thek obedience, and that they were com- 

! Blisnoned to oflbr to her ladyship an 
MtKrtffdble and siffb xemove, with thoir 
dindraa, servants, and all her goo^ 

I (attas «md cannon only excepted,) to faia; 
I ipnfW house at KtiDTi’slcy ; and toat she 
: liMMld enjoy one moiety of her lord’s os- 
tato’jpaU {Naees of England, for toe sup- 
pwt ^benwlf and children. 

TothisherJadysbip oasMcrad, that she 
was there left underadoubk trust, one of 
Imabynnd fhbhto her hutoand,' other 
in allmiance and duty to her Sovereign; 
that *ml she hadobtdncd thek consent, 
she could not give Up toat.flouse wlthbnt 
manifint diSloyjdty and Ineacb of trust to 
them both, toerefbre desired only one 
iDOUth’s thneto know tocir pleasure there- 
in; und thm, sbeoht^ned their consent, 
ishe woidd quietty yield up the house; if 
4tot,'alMi hopedtiwy would mteuae bar if 
■Uba andwruD B wd to preserve her honour 


struct, and encourage her men, ’ti._ 
unsldUU, and unfit for- servioS. 

These'Captains received Bil their wnless|{ 
from-Capuin Farmer, whom her lady-I 
ship had 'made migor of the bouses uod 
he rcceivedhis ord^ from her ladyiahi]x 
He was by nation a iScotidimaii, very 
akflfhl in the art of war, having been long 
to tlw school of Mars in toe Low'Coniir • 

. iitow^iyiiiun of true courage, and sfpnved ' 
conduct. This worthy gentlemati had • 
jibe miafbrtnne to be afterwards daki in ’ 
the balftto of Maiston Moor, serving theta 1 
tmder Ctwiiel ChiSsenhalk 
'HfiB toarfhd and berok lady com- * 
mitoddi afithe affitiirBOf toe honietotie 
managed' with toe grsMesf privacy, and 
p dS imlt ednwtotogoqiitoFih egawi^hut 
ri w to dl)hhmddttttit4ng triy uptorttoto 
iwA 'isybl^ r tofe'to* wsse ; 
li OBKtoWlA flisit.siiyh lili niiiiai 'diil'ii' 

ilMiris;'c«nd stodksioa,.toeu^to bar own x»jn. 
r ( > is toftto 'hiib#ilto': ii r 'Itk-tok 'Sk Thomas rqM' 

'ripsk toitooddd finkcitomsisrian to 



‘ 4 .’ 


^inttohuf this ' 

to OstosUlhv' toto' 
^iitoanL' ek!!l>hbiiiauFukfh|c, < 
j|| iaiM% MI 4 fn fUe wm 
iMd, a trumpet, and a 


lahir todytolP’aiy fiutber res^ for con- 
aldctotim tom tout one day, and so do- 
i|>aitod|^-diM|iTii^« in his recess l^m the 
house, the ritaatlon. uid auangtb of it, 
and toe order and tegular dkp^ of to'e 
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Muldt^rs; as perhaps, cither concelvlug the 
nuDibikr of hw ooldiezs to be greater than 
thejr were, or suspecting the isolation and 
courage of the common soldiers of his own 
.party; or pise, as being a person of greater 
honour and generosity than his cimfede- 
rates, judged it ignolde and unmanly to 
assault a of h^ high birth and quality 

in her own house, without any othn pro* 
vocation than keeping bo: lord’s house, by 
his command; a lady that had left her 
country and kindred for the et\jqyment of 
the Protestant rdigion *. 

And agreeably thereto, at the first eoun- 
cil of war alter their return from the sold 
conference, he declared himself against a 
present storm, (urged by some) and ad* 
vised a regular uege, whicli advice was 
greatly advanced, by a circumstance that 
occurt^ during the time of the treaty with 
the lady: a Captain of the Parliament par* 
ty, then before the house, observing one of 
her ladyship's chaplains, whom the Earl 
had bft with her, as a person wdl able to 
assist her with his council, and would be 
ihitiiful to her in all her concerns, and 
who had received their education together, 
and were not only well acquainted, Imt in* 
timate and familiar with each other ; at 
the close of the before*mentioned parley 
With the lady, the Captain, getting an oi>* 
portunity of free discourse with the said 
chaplain, attempted, by direction from tlie 
commander of thid party, m^in from 
him the secrets of that council, by which 
the lady had resolved to keep the house, 
and CQiyured Jiim, l^ virtue of their an* 
dent ftiendship, to ti^ him truly, upon 
what confidence be proceeded to re)^ the 
nfftrs made her by the Parlia^ta^ and 


should continue a siege, she must inevi, 
tably;,be forced to surrender the place. 

The Captain, as the chapliun imagined 
he would, as soouas he came to the coun¬ 
cil, imparted the conference with the chap* 
lain, aa the grand secret of the lady and 
her Captains; to wbidi Sir Thomas Fair¬ 
fax, and the Colonels with him, giviof 
are^t, laid aside all thoughts of a sud¬ 
den fnree, and lesdlved on a close uid for¬ 
mal siege. 

Foiuteen days being expited, Sir Tho¬ 
mas sent a summons a trumpet to the 
lady, to surrender the house immediately, 
supposing, uppn the infallible advice of tN 
chaplain, that her provkons were then aU 
spent; but by this time her soldiers were 
well h^ene^ the u^allr well lined, the 
’cannon well fitted, *ai^ the lady resolved 
to moke a brave defence, a^ set the 
enao^ at defiance. 

And therefore, by the tnunpiet, returned 
tha foflowing answer, to wit, That ps 
ahe had not Ipst her regard for the Chpreh 
|Of'Bki{dao4t nor her allegiance to her 
Prince, nor her.faith to her lord, ehe could 
not thaefore as yet give up tluit house; 
that th^ must nqver hope to gain it, 'till 
she had either lost all these, or her life in 
defence of them.” 

Whereupon Sic Thomas Foirfex, seeing 
the hidy’s resoliftion for a vigorous resist¬ 
ance, and that the ehaplajn had only a- 
bosed the credulity of the confident Cap- 
jtfna, left Colonel Pgerton commander in 
and . with him Major Morgan, as 
jngiiwcc, tomanagd^e sisgie; hfeaseli; 
with bis own troops, l^ng ponpaanded by 

Parliament to other aecvipe« 

« l^a^am House stands upon a flat,, upon 


think to defend her house against so great 
a strength as was then before itcncgioaped i 
in the park. « 

To this the chaplain deriving on the . 
same design witli bis lady, to avert a sod¬ 
den assault, answered, tW, upon a film 
promise of secrecy, he wouldai^naint the 
Captain with the truth and mysteiy. of 
that council, vix. That Uie lady bad 
but little provisioD of victusla kt the honsa ; 
that rile was oppressed wftb the number 
of her soldiers; that she would not he able 
to subsist above H days,, tm want of 
bread to suiqdy them; mtriie hoped thi^ 
vtrould give a sudden onset to. the house, 
not from tha multitude Oftd muagfi of 
her soldiers to give them n rqpulae, nor 
upon her own strength to dfeomtoge the 
euemy to mse the siege ;.hat haeeae they 

* The Kitber ci ** Pemft” heor^^ 
letdedUdj D^bjr qs « 

Vc, oppanmtlr in order tp h feWMS tfae io»- 
tcrettrhy inviflving her in the tnmbfef 
jdrifae PopMt Plot. 


pt moorish,, sprints, and spwhqusgroond, 
was encompassed with a strong wall of 
two jranfe thick ; upon the walla were 
pipe towars, flanking each otlfer, and in 
every tower were six puwos -of ordnance, 
Jthmpfeyud three one way, and riww the 
other i without the wall was a mote eight 
wda wide, add two yards deepttiqMm the 
pack of the mote, between the .w^ and 
the graiff, was a strong row of paUsadees 
around; besides all th^ them wai« high 
etroog tower, calied the ha^ iWer, io 
the midst of . the bouse, sunnoondngaU 
IhSLraBti and rite g^te-tonae w«a also two 
fUghdlsd strong lyifldiiigpi, with a strong 
aaeh siae- of it t pud in ths en- 
fifetldumw Hppq the.fefaof 

idiQiiiM* who otfeiidcd 

by hlo hppdng epd orilw .tfflPrtSi 
all himfe«MiOr keepero, and; rite 

i who omfemKteiiy votdh whb 
PcreW gupa, odd feag l^}ipg«pi«ecsi 
igMH.throe rovers, to the grout anipy- 
onro a*4 hiro* of the enemy t .esp^iy of 
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their commanders, who were frequently 
kilted in their trenches, or as they came 
or went to or from them: besides all that 
is said hitherto of the walls, towers, and 
mote, &c. there is something so particu¬ 
lar and ihmantic in the general situation 
of this house, as if Nature herself had 
formed it for a strong-hold, or place of se¬ 
curity ; for before the house, to the south 
and South-west, is a rising ground so near 
it, as to overlook the top of it, from which 
it falls so quick, that nothing planted 
against it, on those sides, can touch it fur¬ 
ther than the front wall; and on the north 
and east sides, there Is another rising 
gronnd, even to the edge of the mote, and 
then falls away so quick, that you can 
scarce, at the distance of a carbine shut, 
see the house over that height; so that all 
batteries placed there are so far below it, 
ns to be of little service against it; only 
let us observe by the way, that the un¬ 
common situation of it may be compared 
to the palm of a man’s hand, dat in the 
middle, and covered with a rising round 
about it; and so near to it, ^at tbe 
enemy, in two years' siege, were never 
able to raise a battery against it, so as to 
make a breach in the wall practicable to 
enter the house by way of storm : now 
let us see how the enemy proceeded in 
their attack of it, after the departure of 
Sir Thomas Fairfax. 

Colonel Egertou, pushed on by the inve¬ 
terate malice and spite of Colonel Rigby, 
gave orders for drawing a line of circum- 
vallation round about the house; which 
being observed by the lady and her ofli- 
cers, they resolved to give them some 
disturbance in their first approaches; and, 
in a coundl, agreed to make a salty upon 
them with two hundred men, under the 
command of Major Fanner, which was 
carried on with so much bravery and re¬ 
solution, that they beat the enemy from 
all their trenches, and pursued them to 
their main guard, and even as ftir as pra- 
denee and good conduct would permit, 
without hasard of being int^cepted, in 
their retreati by the enemy’s horse. 

This sally was made the twelfth of 
March 1644, wherein were killed about 
sixty of the enemy, and near as many 
mewe made prisoners, with the loss only 
of two men: after this' smart attack by 
the besieged, the enemy doubled all their 
guarde,,(iHld drew new' liaea about the 
htMpM si' a'greStw Stance, (as one efibet 
of;W>*iitUStion abdve desmibed,) called 
in iU the counity, ami made the poor 
mat ip the trendies ; where great 
'numhtda of them were slain lythe fre¬ 
quent ssIUm fronfrthe house. 

Id about five weike th^ finiefa^ their 
pew Une, jmd flien run.« deep tr^K hair 


to the mote, and there raised aJsvtj 
strong battery; whereon they placed a - 
large mortar-piece, (sent them from Lon¬ 
don,) from which they cast about fifty 
stones of fifteen inches diameter into the 
house; as also grenodoes of the same size, 
alias bomb-sfaeUs, the first of which falling 
near the {dace where the lady and her 
children, with all the commanders, were 
sat at dinner, shivered all the room, but 
hurt no body. 

The lady and her commanders observ¬ 
ing th-: soldiers something terrified with 
the frequent shooting of those upusual 
and destructive fire-balls, resolved, at a 
council of war, to make a strong sally, and 
attempt thu taking of that mortar-piece. 

Besides which, the enemy had twenty- 
nine short cannon, and five longer for 
grenadoes; with several other cannon, 
from which they fired upon the house 
many days, but particularly on the twelfth 
of April, a cannon ball came through the 
lady’s chamber window, but did little da¬ 
mage ; upon this the sally above resolved 
on was jiut in execution: the van was 
conomanded by the brave and loyal gen¬ 
tleman, Captain Molineux Radclifib; the 
main b^y by Captain Chissenhall; and the 
reserve by Major Farmer; and in this or¬ 
der they assaulted the enemy’s trenches 
with so much bravery, that, after half an 
hour’s sharp dispute, they made them¬ 
selves masters of all their works, nailed 
up and overturned all their cannon, and 
those they foimd upon carriages they roll¬ 
ed into the mote, and brought the mor¬ 
tar-piece into the house; and continued 
masters of the enemy’s works and trenches 
all that day, ana with the utmost pains 
and diligence, endeavoured to destroy and 
rendtt useless every one of them. 

piiring all this sharp and bloody fight, 
the heroic and most undaunted lady go¬ 
verness was without the gates, and some¬ 
times near the trenches, encouraging her 
bkave pridiers with her presence: and as 
she constantly begun ail her undertakings 
with prayers in her chapel, so she closed 
them wiA Uionksgiving; and truly it was 
hard to soy, whether she was more emi¬ 
nent fbr courage, prudence, and steady 
resolution, or justiw, piety, and religion; 
and I think we may jiittly infer, that the 
good Provldeno! of Almighty God watch- 
Mly {ffotected her from the evil designs 
juid wicked machiqations of her incensed 
and Inveterate enemies^ who, as the pri¬ 
soners informed us, had, about the timeaf 
our successfhl sally, projected to scale the 
walls on every side of the house syRh their 
whole army at one time, and to destroy 
rile Countess of Derby, and aU that be¬ 
longed to her.' • 

The enemy having rallied their soldiers; 
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raposfl^j-^ themselves, ihe night follow, 
ing, of their trenches, and for five or six 
days wrought with all their forces to re. 
pair the breaches that had been made; in 
which, not\\Hth8tancUng, they were three 
times dislodged and scattered, by vigo. 
rous sallies from the house. 

Colonel Rigby, in the mean time, taking 
• occa»on, from the late defeat, accused Co¬ 
lonel Egerton of neglect and indolence in 
carrying on the siege, and got commission 
from the Parliament to be commander in 
chief; and, to give him his due, though a 
rebel, was neither wanting in care or di¬ 
ligence to distress the house: he denied a 
pass to three sick gentlemen to go out of 
the house, and would not sufi’er a mid- 
wife to go into the house to a gentlewoman 
in travail; nor a little milk for the sup¬ 
port of young infants; but was every way 
severe and rude, beyond the barbarity of 
a Turkish General: for a fortnight to¬ 
gether he was permitted to carry on his 
works without much disturbance, the 
house being in want of powder to make 
frequent sallies. 

But that defect being supplied with 
powder which they got in by a sally, the 
lady proposed to the council of war to 
make a fresh assault upon all their 
trenches; which being agreed upon. Cap¬ 
tain Edward llostern had the van. Cap¬ 
tain Parmer the main body, and Captain 
Chissenhall the reserve; these gentlemen 
behaved with their usual courage and re- 
solutiem,, beat the enemy from all their 
works, cleared the trenches, and ntuled 
up all their cannon, in which service they 
slew one hundred and twenty of the ene- 
my, with the loss only of three soldiers, 
and five or six wounded. 

The enemy having lain four months 
before the house, in which time, by the 
confession of prisoners taken in the several 
sallies, they had lost above two thousand 
men. Colonel Rigby sent the lady a snm- 
mnns of another nature than those for¬ 
merly sent by Sir Thomas Fairfax, or Co¬ 
lonel Egerton, to wit, “ That |ie required 
and exacted the lady would forthwith de- 
liver up the house to the service of the 
Parliament; that there was no hopes of 
any relief flrem the King's forces, which 
were then in a low and desperate con- 
dition ; and that if she refttsed to driver 
it up, upon that sumtnons, she must 
hereafter expect the utmost severity 
war.*’ 

Her todyship having communicated 
this summons to the council of war, did, 
with their unaninaous consents, return by 
the trumiiet who brought it, (for she re¬ 
vised ' to 'give any answer Iff writing,) 
** Truippef, (said she;) tell that insolent re¬ 
bel Rigby, that if he preBUfbes to send 


aby other summons to this place, I will 
hang up the messenger at the gates.” 

The Earl of Derby being at that time 
in the Isle of Man, and alarmed with the 
distress of his lady and children, well 
knowing her great and noble mind, that 
she would rather chuse to perish than 
give up herself and them to Rigby’s mercy 
and disposal, hastened from the Island 
with all possible quickness, and with the 
utmost speed, implored his Majesty’s fa¬ 
vour for the relief of his lady and dis¬ 
tressed children. His Highness Prince Ru¬ 
pert having at that time happily obtained 
a victory against Uw rebels at Newark, 
his Majesty gave way that he should 
march through Lancashire to the relief of 
York, then besi^ed by the enemy; and to 
quicken his Highness in his march, the 
Earl of Derby give his soldiers a largess, 
or caress, of three thousand pounds; 
which he had raised upon hislady's jewels, 
conv^ed to him out of Latham House by 
a sally. 

' His Highness the Prince entered Lan- 
casbire at Stock-port Bridge, where he de¬ 
feated a party of the enemy commanded 
by Colonel Duckenfield, and some sent 
from Manchester to guard that pass: 
Rigby now hearing that the Prince had 
entei^ the country, and fearing a visit 
from him, thought proper, on the twenty, 
seventh of May, 1644, to raise the siege of 
Latham House, and march with all his 
strength, being about two thousand men, 
to Bolton, a garrison of the enemy ; 
which, with the forces he found there, and 
some access from other places, made up 
an army of three thousand, to wit, two 
thousand five hundred foot, and five him- 
dred horse; with these he resolved to 
give defiance to the Prince; having there 
the advantage of high and strong mod 
•walls, with which, and a large ditch under 
them, the enemy had many months be¬ 
fore environed that town *. 

Our next extract shall be an acr 
count of the fierce combat at Wi^an> 
Lane, where Sir Gebffrey Pevertl so 
much distinguished Himself. 

His lordship, on resting a while, sent 
put his warrants, for all persons willing to 
serve his Majesty under him, forthwith 
to repadr to fato at Prestm, the place ap¬ 
pointed foe .their reodeevous. 
wammta wisn seetetly dispersed tit sif jibe 
chief towns of the county, and xnsny 

■ . . . ■ ' ! " I - ' ' . 

* Hume noUfiss this gallant defence* 
and adds, that the Countess of Derby 

retained the gkq^ oftbeI%'tiie last per- 
son in the three kingdoms, and in ail 
their dependent dominioas, who submit¬ 
ted to the victorious Commonwealth.” 
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cHme tu him |rom oil parts; but before 
he could poimUjF raise and aceoutre a 
MttfBcient mnnber* Colonel LUboarn, then 
in the county, with eighteen hundred 
drognoan, and the foot militia of Lanca> 
shire .snd Cheshire, was got to Manejaes* 
ter, and inarching directly against Lord 
Derby; his lordship was at that time 
about six hundred horse, and beingin. 
formed that the enemy were near him, 
trusting to the goodness of his cause, and 
the courage and resolution of those with 
him, be resolTed with these to engage 
that great body of the enemy ; therefore 
gave orders to march forthwith to Wigan, 
a most ihlthfttl and loyal town to bis Ma¬ 
jesty, and there to expect the enemy* 

' But, unhappily and unexpec^y to 
him, Lilboum having made longnuu'ches, 
had, before his lordsh^) could reach the 
town, lined the hedges with his foot, and 
enga^ hia lordslup's troops in Wigan- 
Lane; however, the earl still held on his 
march in veiy good order, and ki con- 
.tiniial expectation of' an engagement, 
wheit,,apprpaching near the enemy, he 
caaa^ his troops to halt so long as to give 
them orders, then divided hia horse into 
two bodies, about tlwee hundred in each; 
the van he commanded himself, and gave 
tlie rear to Sir Thomas Tyldesl^, and 
then sounded a charge. 

Twice his lordship and aB his party 
made their way clear through the whole 
body of the enemy t but attempting it a 
tbiid time, and bdng opprest and envi¬ 
roned by unequal numbers, the Lord 
Witheriogton, Sir TboiiHUi Tyldesl^ and 
many other brave and worthy genSemen, 
were slain r Sir Throgmorton, Snight 
Mar^I, was left among the dead, but 
taken up by a po(^ woman, and relieved 
that worthy kniglU Sir Bobert Bradshaw. 

His lordship had two honct killed un¬ 
der 1dm, and seconded and mmounted 
both times by a faithful servant, a French* 
^n, who thofe lost his life by his mas- 
Ur*8 side; in the third charge, upon the 
{Rltl of Lord Witherington, his lordship 
mounted his horse, and bdng seconded 
by six gentlemen of his party, he with 
them fought bis way through a great body 
of the'enemy into the town; whme hfs 
■ httdsldpyqafttinghia horse, Imptinat a 
dpoc^ stood op«i, said soddealy shnt- 
iilil^t);.t>dhMeim eneiiiy eaoll reach iet 
^nriMlBan df tbe bonds fcapt ft ^iriknt sd 
«oi^ dVhisJbfediiMpwai a 

(Mishf prfvacy^ vrtim he eeheealed 

Iht Mpay haan, ndtwhiiitwidiRd the 
inostiliiiuetti^ 

Of ihedfffihniidrei gaMlemen irftli his 
lordeMp, he lott at least the btff,. him* 
self having received sevefl.«hats upon bis 
breast-plate, ami thirteen eids upon his 


beaver, w'hich he wore over i^cap of 
steel, which was taken up in the Ians 
after the battle. He also received dve or 
six sli|^t wounds in his arms and shoul¬ 
ders, tut none very dax^sruds. Perhaps 
this age has not seen or known an actim 
of greater bravery, where six hundred 
horse fou^t three thousand horse and 
foot, in a disadvantageous place, for two 
hours togetheiv leaving seven hundred 
dead upon the spot, besides the wounded, 
with die loss of three hundred only. 

His Lordship having got his 
wounds privately dressed, and been 
furuishea with a disguise, set out 
that very night to join King Charles 
IL, then advancing towards Worces¬ 
ter, and was present at the unfortu¬ 
nate battle fought there on the 39 of 
September 1651, where he was un¬ 
fortunately made prisoner. Soon af¬ 
ter, he was tried by a court-martial, 
at which the infamous Bradshaw 
virtually, though not nominally, pi%- 
sidedj and, as a matter of course, 
was condemned to death for bis at¬ 
tachment to his Royal Master, and 
his reverence for his religion and al¬ 
legiance. The particulars of his con¬ 
duct, before and at his execution, are 
given Widi great minuteness of de¬ 
tail, and are very interesting. He was 
thoroughly beloved by the people; 
and when he appeared bn toe scaf¬ 
fold at Bolton, there was not a dry 
eye among the multitude of specta^ 
tors assembled to witness that me¬ 
lancholy scene. " I thank you," stud 
this undaunted cavalier, in his ad¬ 
dress to the people, previous to laying 
down his head on the block, '^1 
thank you, both for your prayers and 
teus: 1 have heard the one, and 
seen the other!” Freedom of speech 
had been promised him: but the 
symMthy and admiratioit of the 
peo^ so irritated the bloody <aQd 
savqge fanatics appointed to seethe 
tragedy completed, - that, during the 
Bari’s address, the military who sur¬ 
rounded the seafibld attacked the 
.jpeoplb with their sabres, and slashed 
at mem in every direction. Superior 
to ^he fear of death, end the utmost 
malice of his epemles, this act 
wanton and cold-Mooded atrocity 
deeply affieted the heroic tmilrit of 
Bexby: he discondnued his address; 
($ave in ebaige the paper on which 
It was writ«en> with bther docu»eii|l8, 
to fait ebapliiny the Rev. hht Bfir 
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garlcy; and quic^y, butiinniy, sub- 
Vraittm to his fate. When his head¬ 
less body had been laid in the coffin 
prepared to receive it, the following 
lines were thrown into it by some un¬ 
known hand: 

“ Wit, Bounty, Courage, all three bore 
in one lie dead ; 

A STAitxeT’s'Ilalid, Vere’s Heart, and 
Cedl'h Head.” 

The murder of this hi{^-apirited 
and loyal nobleman mig^t have been 
esteemed sufficient atonement for any 
supposed offences given by his lady 
and innocent children, who, art the 
time of his execution, were in the 
Isle of Man, where it might have 
been concluded that they were in a 
place of safety. 

But even this place of retirement was 
no safeguard to them, for the wicked and 
restless malice of their persecutors, Brad¬ 
shaw, Rigby, and Birch, found them out 
there, and struck at his surviving and 
afflicted lady and children, endeavouring 
and using all their power to eradicate 
them and tlie whole nolde family Bram 
the foce of the earth. 

And to this purpose had corrupted one 
Captain Christian*, whom bis lordship had 

* In the extracts foom the Earl’s own 
.memoirs, givo) by the author of the very 
interosiaug perfarmance to whkh we are 
indebted for the above parUcidarB, this 
Christian is mentioned in the foUowing 
terms“ WhUe I was here, I become 
aeqvaiinted w'hh one Captain Christian, 
wlw 1 observed had abilities sufficient to 
do me service; and being recommended 
to me by a friend, I enquired more of 
him, and was told he was a Manx man 
bom, and had made himself a good for¬ 
tune in the Indies; and he olfored him- 
seif on these terms; that being resolved 
to retire into his own country, whether he 
hac flie place of power or BO,'he would 
be content to hold ffie of igavem^ ' 
ment «t7til I made dioke of another^ and 
woald 'ten willingly reaiga t andfor 
the psy, he vsdued that so little, that he 
would do the service without aajr, or 
what {dessed ne> . ^ 

Ha was an exceUentcompaBioi], fodiui' 
rode «a a sea captain idiould^ butsooier 
thiiig mote Kfined and civffiaed* by serv- 
utg the Duke of Buckingham about h 
year at court. Thus for I cannot much 
blame ,tDy8df, but think; if I had a jewd 
of value, I prised it at too high » rate, 
which he kncw-very-wdl, and nfode use 
tefeoftehteowir ends, therein abusing 
and presuming of my siipiiort in all 


brought up from a ^Id, on his coin¬ 
ing over to att|pddpfo<dMfojesty King 
Charles the 11., aiUmsted him with the 
command of all the foot soldiers in the 
Island, as a guard and security of the 
place, and his distressed lady and diiidren, 
whom he was charged to take especial 
care of. 

But the said Christian proving a most 
-perfidious and treacherous villain, had 
eomipted the soldiers of both the castles, 
as weQ as those under bis command, 
promising to deliver up the Island to the 
ParUament ships and forces when th^ 
ai^ared Cgainst it. 

Upon ivhich Colonel Duckenficld and 
Birch, having commission bom the junto 
at London, with ten ships a|)peared beflHrc 
it, and summoned the heroic Lady Derby 


his actions, which, from time to time, be 
gdded over with such fair pretences, that 
I believed and trusted him too much. 

Also I gave too little hcCd to com¬ 
plaints against hun, which was iny fault, 
for which I have whipped, and will 
do so no more. While he governed for 
some years, he pleucd me very well, and 
had the qu^ty t>f the best of servants; 
for whatever 1 bid him do, he would i>cr- 
form, and if it succeeded ill, would take 
k upon hirascif; but if well, would give 
me the {dmy af it. This he did while 1 
tontina^ my favours to him ^ the denial 
of which would have licen as ungrateful 
as unwise in me, if I should not thereby 
have otd%ed him to me, as the only 
means to keep him good. 

** Butsurii is the nature and condition 
of man, that most l»vc one failing or other 
to sully their best actions, and his was, 
tet condititm which » ever found with 
drunkenness, viz. avarice, whidi is ob- 
served to grow in men with their years. 

He was ever forward in making many 
requests, wlricb, wlffie tb^ were fit te 
me to grant, 1 did not deny 4 but indeed 
q good servant would rather be prevented 
by his lord*! generosity, tlian detnand any 
thing of himself, -and ciniae to lie enrich¬ 
ed, us if enforced, rather than pretoid to 
it, and. ascribe the benefit to the honour 
of his office, and notdo merit. 

- ** But I obsetv^, the more 1 gave, the 
moN be asked, and auefa things wIniEfo I 
could not gyaot without mudi pvgutea 
to tnyedlf aaulethers; xoufoegu.wite,!.. 

saw do foIl<iB%f,. s iBcordin g to te cddtfo- 
sarvadoa, i^teityiMsiaihinoe huffigim 
uQ,otdl te:(MuiBifo noi woll dsakti^a 
ten biBtii grow weary «f um sno- 
thor ;** aerrants^ lilm aenm dueoaoe^ up: 

e«s% epned when known, but are daa- 
gcrotts if undssoovered. 
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' to delher up the I^nd to them, for the 
use of the I%Iiaij|k]^ Her ladyship 
having Sir Thomas AmRtrong with her 
in Castle Ilushen, whom her lord had 
made Governor there, and his Inother 
Governor of Peele Castle, and beii^ like* 
wise confident ofthe inte^pity of Christian 
and the islanders under him, refused to 
surrender, without licence obtained iVom 
the King 

But Christian having prepared his 
Qonntrymen fur the execution of Ids trea¬ 
chery, that very night suifered tlie forces 
to land without resistance, seized upon 
the lady and her children, with the go¬ 
vernors of both the castles, and the next 
morning brought them prisoners to Duck- 
enfield and Birch, who tdd her ladyship, 
that Christian had surreodered the Island 
upon articles, which her ladyship desired 
to be favoured with a siglit of, and on 
perusal whereof, she observed that the 
Isle of Man was ohiy yielded up, and that 
the islands about it were not included ; 
upon w'hich she requested of Colonel 
Duckcnfield and Bjrch, but especially of 
ChridHan, who had formed and acquiesced 
to those articles, that she and her child¬ 
ren might have leave to retire to Peele 
Castle, situate in an island separated firom 
the main island by the sea; from whence 
she pro]K)€ed she might, in some little 
time, get over to her friends in Prance or 
Holland, or some other place of rest and 
refuge. She was utterly denied that fa¬ 
vour by her hard-hearted and inhuman 
enemies. Neither regard to her sex, com¬ 
passion to her children, honour to her qua¬ 
lity, nor even common civility, found any 
place for her relief. And thus this great 
and excellent lady, whose rcl^on, virtue, 
and prudence, were not jn^or to «iy 
woman upon record, became a captive 
and prisoner to her most barbarous, ma¬ 
lignant, and unmetdful enemies: and she 

brought fifty thousand pognds portion 
to this nation, had not now a mors^ of 
bread for herself and desolate children^ 
but what was the charily of her impover- 
Mied and mined fHend& 

After which, she, and her children with 
her, contintMd prisoners in the Islmid, 
until his Migesty's happy Bestotation, 
(enduring all these suffi^gs with a gene¬ 
rous and Christian patience,) 

her 

'||lutliien»x^^ to the 

' lestittt of.faii^j|dber, mdjtome. 

I for idMi^u kmeh and 
dmSIilfthriob her faxnl^ lvbat Ihitiag of 
aOtifiier great' heart (overwhelmed with 
grM hod eacHeto eotrow) buret in pieces ( 
stmdled 'iit Knowsley Uouae, wi^.'that 
ChoHdan teiBp», and exenapliiry piety, 
in which ehc had always lived. 


In our notice of “ rcveril,” we 
took occasion to allude to the shame¬ 
ful, inexplicable, and we would even 
add, infatuated ingratitude of Charles 
II., to those brave and disinterestetl 
men who had suffered so much for 
his father aqd for himself. The sa¬ 
crifices made in hia cause seem to 
have been as easily obliterated from 
the memory of this prince as letters 
written in sand. Fm^when, after the 
Restoration, a bill had unanimously 
passed both Houses of Parliament, 
for the purpose of restoring Charles, 
Earl of Derby, to all his father’s se¬ 
questrated estates, upon condition of 
bis repaying to the actual possess¬ 
ors thereof the inconsiderable sums 
given by them for their several pur¬ 
chases, the King, unmindful of the 
services of his father and mother,— 
of the immense sums expended by 
them daring the Civil Wars,—of the 
murder of the brave Earl at Bolton, 
who had fallen iuto<the hands of his 
enemies, chiefly bv his heroic exer¬ 
tions to save the King’s life, and af¬ 
ford him time' to escape,—and of 
every consideration of justice, honour, 
and loyalty, peremptorily refused his 
royal assent to the bill!!! “ So that 
all those estates were lost and sepa¬ 
rated from the family for ever, which 
so reduced the said Earl, Charles, 
that he had scarce suflicient left to 
support the honour and dignity of 
his character!” 

'This instance of royal ingratitude 
has been jierpetuated in a planner at 
onceungular and conspicuous. Upon 
the accession of George II., the 
grandson of the Earl who had pe¬ 
rished at Bolton, having rebuilt nis 
seat at Knowsley,. which had been 
Aiach defaeed and injured during the 
Usm^ation, caused the following in- 
scripMD to he cut in stone, and 
plam in the front of it: James, 
EarFof Dabby, liord of Man and 
the lldea, grandson of James, Eabl 
hp iJBBBY, by Charlotte, daughter 
af Oaud« Doke of Tremouille, who 
%M bdheade4 it Bblt<m, die flfteemh 
‘of F||a STaBMooo8i.Y 

AhiiAatKa to Ktko Chables II., 
trao BBtUBED A BlLf, PNANlMOirS- 
LT EASSEP BY BOTH HoUBBS QP 
pAKI^IAMEXt, FOB BESTOBIXO TO 

THE Fahily Estate whicii 
HE HAP lost BY HIS-LOYALTY 
HIM!!!" w 
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j:LLY and OSWALD, OH THE EMl- 
l OHATION FROM STUHVIS : A TALE 

OF THE GHI80NS. 

From the German of the “ Aljicnrosen.'* 
( Continued, from our,last,) 

The knight Von Moos was sitting 
• at table, in the recess of a window, 
saying grace over his soKtary dinner, 
iust as Peter entered, with the snow 
frozen on his beard. '• Why, com¬ 
rade, how came you here }" said the 
hearty veteran to bis old fellow-sol- 
dier. Did an eagle bring you 
down from your eync? for I am 
sure 3 ?ou can only have come through 
the air, across the snowy mountain. 
The chaplain told me he was very 
near being lost at Christmas, when 
he was coming the round over the 
Jeninser mountain, after serving the 
church at Stiirvis. But you contrive 
tv) get along, when even a chamois 
would bii' at fault. 1 suppose, ray 
old swordsman, you have got a scent 
of what they are dt ng down below, 
and that is what has brought you 
from your snug fireside. 1 dare say, 
now, you want to be on the march 
again." “ May God keep you, noble 
knight and patron!" answered Peter; 
“ I just wanted to sec whether you 
w'ere come back safe from Italy, and 
to hear what is going on in tlie 
world; for the whole canton might 
be turned upside down, and we 
Sturvisers not know any thing about 
it. Besides this, Kir, 1 want to ask 
you for a little good advice.” “ That 
is a scarce article now-a-days,” re¬ 
plied the knight; “ but as for news, 
you may have it in plenty. The 
Milanese are no longer satisfied with 
their French troops. They want to 
have young Maximilian Sforza, the 
son of the Moor, for their Duke, and 
to persuade the Grisoners and confe¬ 
derates to help them to gain their 
point. This tire French are aware 
of, and they, on their side, spare 
neither gold nor fair words to gain 
us over to their party. The country 
is full of their mfferent agents, who 
are intriguing, and canvassing, and 
setting the whole world hy the ears. 
However, the French do not gain 
many adherents, because they would 
never consent to our having the Val') 
te]^ne, which Sforza has promised to 
iive up to 08 ,' as soon as he is seated 
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on the throne. But for my part, I 
would not give a fig for such pro¬ 
mises, and I see well enough how 
all this will end, though they think 
tliey am going on so quietly.''^ "And 
you, sir knight, will of course be 
with the army,” said Peter. " A 
man of an old noble race like yours 
does not stay quietly at home, when 
there is any thing to be done in the 
field, but takes nis proper place at 
the head of his troops.” " No,” 
answered the knight; " I have had 
enough of this wild way of life. It 
is only a few weeks since I came 
back from the Cold Campaign*, 
where the disorders 1 witnessed nave 
completely sickened me. The bishop 
of Sion drove us out to fight; the 
Pope began to tamper with the Ve¬ 
netians, and no pay was forthcom¬ 
ing ; every thing like discipline was 
soon at an end, and our leader, the 
baron Von Sac, was neither able to 
settle any thing with the French, 
nor to preserve any control over his 
own people. Distrust, cold, and hun¬ 
ger, reduced the whole army to de¬ 
spair. They retired from Milan in 
detached parties; pillaged,burnt, and 
murdered whoever they went; and 
whoever refused to join in these out¬ 
rages, ran the risk of being put to 
death by his own people. Such 
scenes as these 1 hope never again to 
witness. Believe me, Bathonier, it 
has always been a bad business for 
us to meddle with foreign afikirs. 
For my part, I will never risk my 
life for any strange Potentate what¬ 
ever ; and 1 thoroughly despise those 
who are mean enough to hire them¬ 
selves out to any one of them. What 
signifies the Edict t we all swore to 
observe, twelve years ago, at Coire, 
when not a single man has been true 
to his oath? But what displeases 


* This name was given to the cam¬ 
paign of the Swiss, in the Milanese, at 
the close of the year 1511. 

■f th order to prevent the ill' conse¬ 
quences llkSy to frhm the proper- 
sity of the Grisoners, for enlisting '•kuk* 
foreign armies, ansjEdict, caHiM the Pet^ 
sion-brief, was by thegbvehrineiiil^ ' ’ 
prohibiting, undWa severe penalty, the 
practice of receiving pay fixiro any foreign 
master, or enlisting into any foreign wars. 
This ^ict, however, was never attended 
to. ' ‘ 


TI 
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me more than all is^ that Conrad 
Beeli of Davos is now raising troops, 
and enlisting our young men, before 
the confederate government has is¬ 
sued orders for another campaign.” 
“ Wliat! is Beeli then recruiting ?” 
asked Peter, in a tone of surprise. 

Then Oswald found out this before 
I did !” " You surely will not let 
your only son eng^e in such a war 
as this said the knight. ** You 
cannot have forgotten how your 
Heini fell. It is only in the. defence 
of his native country, that glory can 
be won by a brave confederate. This 
it is which makes such a proud token 
of that broad scar on your foreh^, 
which you received in the Suabian 
war on St Agatha’s day *. You 
ought to think yourself wonderfully 
fortunate, that you were not left 
there lying amongst the slain. But 
for Uli, who sacrificed his own life 
for yours, you certainly were a lost 
lUBU.” “ What Uli ? whom can you 
mean. Sir ?" said the astonished Pe¬ 
ter. “Why, Uli Haider, to be sure, 
your neighbour in Sturvis,” answer¬ 
ed the knight; “ you surely must 
know how he carried you off the 
field.” “ Holy mother of God! 
Uli!” exclaimed Peter, “ I never 
heard one word of it. When I awoke 
from my swoon, 1 found myself at 
Flesch, nut 1 had no idea how I had 
got there.” “Is it possible?” an¬ 
swered the knight. “ But 1 think I 
can tell how it was. When we had 
stormed the Pass, and were driving 
the Suabians over the boundaries by 
St Catherine’s Spring t, there were 


* The first success obtained by the 
confederates in the Suabian war of 1499 
was achieved on St Agatha's Day, near 
Ludensteig, where 800 Suabians were 
surprised in their intrenchments, and put 
to the sword. On the follovring day, the 
victrars, with a reinforcement of 1000 
of their Allies, made themselves masters 
of the town of Mayenfeld, and ibur dti. 
sens,, who had treacherously given ad- 
miadoB to the enemy, were taken and be- 
Iwaded. Some time afterwards, 8000 
con&diwates gave battle to 15,000 Sua. 
bkns at Md^haidsi )||i^ came off com- 
A' pleteiy victorious. 

f A stone boundary, placed by the 
^l^of St Catherine’s Spring, a little be- 
the high road, still marks the iton- 
iirtiaeB of the Grisons, on the side of Suabia. 
Uli! stone bears, on the north side, the 


no other Stiirvisers with me in ad¬ 
vance but Uli and yourself. A grea%, 
stone hit you on the head, and you 
fell to the ground apparently lifeless. 
Uli, hot as he was in the pursuit of 
the enemy, threw away his bloody 
morgenstem, and cried out, ‘We 
must not leave the brave Bathonier 
lying here. Perhaps he may yet be 
saved j but here, in the road, he will 
be trodden under foot.* Upon this 
he lifted you up, and drew yott along 
to the spring ; but just as he was 
sprinkling some water in your face, 
a bullet passed through nis neck, 
and instantly struck him dead. This 
1 saw with my own eyes; and 1 
heard afterwards, that some of our 
followers had canied you safely to 
Flesch. The next day, when we and 
our Allies had driven the enemy out 
of Mayenfeld, and punished the trai¬ 
tors who had let them into the town, 
you were brought here to my house, 
and my wife nursed you till you 
were quite recovered. Meanwhile, I 
was fighting in the Engadine and 
Mtinstertlialc, and got wounded my¬ 
self at Malserhaide; and since then, 
there have been so many wars and 
commotions, and wounds and bruises 
have been so common, that you and 
1 never thought of talking any more 
about ours. However, it is most 
true that Uli saved your life, and 
that he lost his own in doing so.” 
“ Gracious God!” cried Peter, clasp¬ 
ing his hands in agony; “ Oh, Sir ! 
you know not how you are heaping 
coals of fire upon my grey head ! Un¬ 
grateful man that 1 am ! Not only 
nave I never done any thing for the 
poor widowed Goutta, but I have 
even set my face against having Uli's 
child for my dai^hter-in-law.” “Is 
Oswald inclined towards her, then ?" 
asked the knight. “ Every b^y says 
she is a good and a pretty girl. What 
fault can you find with her ?” " Oh, 
my noble patron I I have been led 
astray by that foul fiend. Ambition,” 
answered Peter, “ and I was coming 
this very day to ask your advice 
about string the miller's daughter, 
C3kra, for a wife for Oswald.” “ That 
would have been a firetty bai^n in¬ 


arms of Prince Lichtenstein j and on the 
south, those of the Grisons, around Which 
io this inscription, Alt Fry Rhexien, (Old 
Free Rhetia.) 
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^eed, for your son,” said the knight, Oswald's step was now heard on • 

^ughing. “ Clara is a complete the stairs, and a moment after, he 
good-for-nothing, and her father, was ushered into the r<rom. He 
who has run through the whole of seemed a good deal surprised at the 
his property, is so deeply in debt, sight of his father; but quickly re- 
that he has just been obliged to covered himself, and saluting the 
mortgage the last meadow he had knight with the utmost respect, en- 
left, and will very soon be turned quired what were his commands? 

■ out of his mill.” “ Can it be possi- “ Godson,” said the lord Von Moos, 
ble ? is it indeed so ?" cried Peter, ** I saw you going along there with 
at length, when he had a little re- Balz, and I wanted to know what 
covered from the surprise which had concerns you could have with him.” 
rivetted his eyes to the ground. Oswald, in some embarrassment, cast 
“ Surely 1 must' have been struck a side-glance at his father, and an- 
with blindness! And then Oswald swered thus:—“ If it please you, 
has gone off before day-break this my lord and godfather, it seemm to 
morning, and has carried away my me that I ought to see something 
halberd with him, because yesterday more of the world than can be learnt 
I refused to let him marry Elly. He up in the mountains; and, moreover, 
said something, moreover, about that I ought to go out a little into 
Becli, and I sliould not at all won- the wars, where my father before me 
der if he were to march off with him gained so much honour. I have now 
to Milan." “Well, this is lucky a good opportunity for doing so, and 
enough,” said the old knight, acci- Balz has engaged me to serve under 
dentally looking out into the street. Beeli, and we are going over to Mi- 
“ Here comes Oswald, walking along Ian, to help to set Duke Alaidmilian 
with Beeli’s black Balz*. 1 will send on his father’s throne, which the 
and call him here directly.” Hav- French drove him away from, and 
ing dispatched one of his followers then he will give the Valtcline tothe 
to fetch Oswald, the knight asked confederates. Such a noble prince as 
Bathonier what he intended to do he is deserves that something should 
when his son should arrive? “ 1 will be risked for his sake.” “ Come, 
give him leave, in God’s name, to come,| godson, this is all nonsense^; 
marry Elly,” answered Peter. “ I Balz has been making a fool of you,” 
owe it to Uli, who now lies in his said the knight. “ What is Sforza 
grave, to be a father to his child, to you ? It would be much better 
since he gave up his life for mine; for you to settle and take a wife, than 
and if I am obliged to stay in Stiir- be wandering about^ the world in 
vis to the end of my days, 1 must search of adventures.” Oswald look- 
e’en make the best of it.” “ Oh ! so ed again at his father, and answered 
you would have liked to have come in a bitter tone, “ If you mean that 
down to Mayenfeld, ami lived at the 1 should take die miller's daughter, 
mill with your son?” said the knight noble lord, I humbly thank you for 
Von Moos. “ The Stiirvisers are all your kindness; but 1 would rather 
beginning to turn their thoughts to- be left at Milan among the slmn, 
wards the valley. There are Luke than marry that girl.” “ No, 0^ 
Gansner, the two Enderlis, and se- wald,” said the knight i “ I would 
veral others, have often complained never advise you to have anything 
to me, that, in winter, they feel up to do with her; but I know another 
there as if God and the whole world who I think would suit you better, 
had forsaken them, and that they **0h, Sirl do not talk to me,of mar- 
would be very glad to negociate some rying,” replied Oswald, in a melan- 
exchange with the Mayenfdders. cnoly voice. ** My father and 1 are 
^Who knows but that this may be of two minds on this sulgect. It u 
brought about, if we have only a better for me to go out to me war^ 
little peace and quiet to settle it in ? ** Well, telfc ipe at least,’ said the 
Your pastures would make a nice knight, smiliw, ** how you would 
summer-alp for our township. We like to have Buy Haider ? A dwp 
will talk more of this another time.” flush came over Oswald’s chwp, his 

___ - dark eyes flashed fire, he bit ms hw, 

• • Balz, Balthasar. and hastily exclaimed, " Sir knight, 
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you are tny godfather, and 1 owe you 
respect and duty; but you have no 
right to make game of me.” “ Do 
not be so hasty, godson,” said the 
knight; but just tell me whetheryou 
would still insist upon going with 
Becli, if your father were really to let 
you marry Elly ?” Peter, in an im¬ 
petuous tone, now interfered. "Boy,” 
said he, " things have changed great¬ 
ly within the last hour; not be¬ 
cause you ran away from me in defi¬ 
ance, but for very different reasons ; 
1 am now deteriphted that you shall 
marry Elly whether you like it or 
not; for if it had not been for her 
father Uli, I should not now be 
j^ve.” Oswald felt as if he had fallen 
from the clouds. He was lost in 
a tumult of joy, and could not find 
words to express his gratitude to his 
father and the knight Von Moos. 
He then longed to know all the par¬ 
ticulars, and howj and where Uli 
had saved his father’s life; and when 
he had heard the whole story, he 
exclaimed, in an ccstacy of delight, 
" Oh! Elly, Elly, I will reward you 
for all tliis J” And the gootl old 
Goutta, father, we will take her to 
live with us, will we not?” cried he; 
then suddenly recollecting himself, 
and taking a couple of douars out of 
his pocket, " but how shall 1 con¬ 
trive,” he asked, " to give this money 
back to Balz, which he gave me 
when 1 enlisted ? and how shall 1 
get back my father’s halberd, which 
I left in the public house?” " Oh, 
I will take care of all that,” said the 
knight; “ only give me the dollars, 
and in a couple of days you shall 
find the halberd at my house. And 
another thing, Oswald; before you 
keep the wedding, you must come to 
me for a godfatm’s present. And 
now let us empty a flask of wine to¬ 
gether, to drink the bride’s health ; 
and then you dhall make haste to 
carey the good news to Stfirvis, for 
it is getting late, and you have a long 
and a tedious way before you.” While 
the wine was sent for, Oswald ran-to 
tell his sister Verena, and her hus¬ 
band, what an uidoi^edrfor piece of 
^jood fortune had him; and 

Uiey were both deliPi^ with the 
of having Ellv for sUter- 
m-iaW, for idl who knew the good 
m gentle maiden, could not help 
Ihnftg and respecting her. 


The father and son chose tlie^ 
shortest road home; but a little be-^ 
yond Rofels, Peter began to call out, 
"1 am a stout, hearty man yet, 
Oswald; but if you push on at 
this rate up the mountain, 1 can 
never keep up with you—you really 
run like a madman.” “ Dear father,” 
answered Oswald, "it is joy that 
lends me wings; 1 feel as if 1 could 
not he with Elly soon enough, and 
as if every moment were lost till 1 
have told her that you are willing, to 
have her for a daughter. But I will 
try to check my impatience, and 
walk behind you.” " Well, 1 think 
you had better,” said Peter, “ for we 
have a good many things to settle 
together.” 

Proceciling at a more moderate 
pace, they now began to talk about 
the wedding. The father wished it 
to be put off till Spring, and cele¬ 
brated, not at Sturvis, but in May- 
enfeld, that the knight V’on Moos 
might be present, and every thing 
arranged in a handsome manner. But 
this plan was by no means approved 
of by Oswald. Witli his father's leave, 
he said, he should like it to take 
place at Stiirvis, at the end of a fort¬ 
night ; and when Peter reminded 
him that it would be diincult to per¬ 
suade the chaplain to undertake such 
a perilous journey, just for the sake 
of indulging him in his whim of 
being married in the village chapel, 
Oswald declared that the good man 
might easily be tempted, by the rro- 
roise of a double fee. The father, 
being in a wonderfully complying 
humour, at length was prevailt d upon 
to consent to this also; and it was 
settled, that all the inhabitants of 
Stiirvis should be invited to the wed¬ 
ding-feast ; because!, as he said, this 
would be a good opportunity for the 
fathers of families to talk over the 
prqject of a change of residence, a 
project which the knight Von Moos 
had spoken of as a thing by no means 
impracticable. Oswald was not in¬ 
clined to dispute the point, though, 
for his own .part, he saw nothing so 
dreadful in jbing separated from the 
rest of the world, and would never 
have .wished for greater happiness 
than to pass his whole life in the 
free mountain-wilds where his Elly 
had been bom and bred. After a 
three hours’ walk, the father and sou 
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^arrived at StiirviB, just as twilight may give yoii their blessing.” The 

* was beginning to set in. “Greet my gentle girl now turned away from 
mother for me,” said Oswald ; “ dear- her lover, and meekl y kneeling before 
ly as 1 love her, iny first care is now the image of the Virgin, which hung 
tt) fly to Elly, and bring your new on the wall within a tinsel garland, 
daughter to receive her parents’bless- clasped her little trembling hands 
ing.” This evening, like the last, together, and exclaimed, while warm 
saw Oswald at Elly's cottage, tapping tears trickled down her burning 
.at the little window, and begging her cheeks, "Oh, thou blessed One ! I 
to come out to him. But this time have not dien prayed to thee in vain 
the mother was awake, and she —totheclctmeonermyfii‘stthanks- 
oixaicd the window, and answered— givings, for thou hast heard the 
“ Oswald, Elly cannot come out to prayers of thy childroi; tliou hast 
you, and you must not come after given me what is dearer than all the 
her any longer, and make her a talk world beside!” She then timidly 
amongst the neighbours. I do not arose, threw her arms round her 
l)elicve that you mean any thing dis- lover, and, still weeping, looked up 
honourable, but as your father has in his face, and murmured in a low 
refused liis consent to your man 7 ing voice, " Now, Oswald, 1 am yours 
lier, you must not torment my poor for ever ; nothing but the cold hand 
child any more. God knows, you of death can part us.” 
have made her heart heavy enough Goutta, bewildered with astonish- 
already.” " Good evening, mother ment, and to whom the whole ap- 
Goutta,” said Oswald ; " you need peared an enigma, now began t^ in- 
not be afraid of letting Elly come to quire into particulars; and Oswald, 
s])C’ak to me, for 1 have something to with hasty eloquence, related all 
toll her which is not to be a secret that had passed, and all that he had 
from you either. Is not she there ?” heard from the knight and from his 
" Yes, she is there, crying," answer- father, at Mayenfehl; not forgetting 
ed the motlicr, “ because you will to add, that the wedding was to be 
do nothing that might help to make solemnized on St Bridget’s Bay, 
her forget you. But 1 have told her, which was then very near at hand, 
once for all, that she is never to come And now, come with me directly,” 
out to you again.” Then let me cried he, impatiently— “ come both 
come in, Goutta,” said Oswald; “ if of you, for ray father and mother are 
there is nothing else for it, I mu.st waiting for us. My mother, you 
talk to you first." " Be quick, then,’ know, always loved you, Goutta, and 
said the mother, a litde softenetl, after we are married, my father has 
as she opened the door. When promisetl me that you are to live 
he entered the little low room, dimly with us.” And so,” whispered 
lighted by a melancholy lamp, and Elly, “ you had really run away 
saw poor Elly sitting sobbing in a from me, and were going to the 
comer, not daring to lift up her eyes, wars ? Cruel Oswald ! and were you 
(Iswald could restrain himself no not sure that 1 should have died of 
longer, but rushed towards her, and grief? But mind, now, 1 shall never 
raised her in his arms. " Elly, my let you go any where alone again— 
own Elly—Goutta, mother Goutta,” and never, never, into the Flescher- 
eried he, “ my father has sent me to thal.” " What! have not you forgot 
tell you that now he is determined I your dream yet ?” said Oswald, 
shall marry no other woman than the laughing; " but you know, that to 
daughter of Uli Haider, who saved dream of a corpse is a sure sign of a 
his life at Luciensteig." At these wedding.” 

words, Elly awoke as from a dream. They now all three hastened to 
.“ What did you say, Oswald ?” said Bathonier's house, where they were 
she; " your father sent yon to me ?” welcomed, in roost friendly man- 
and Goutta crossed herself, and ex- ner, by didlj^Cter and Catherine, 
claimed, " Gracious Heaven! it can- who besto^^C'^eir blessing upon 
not be possible!” " By all the saints the blushing Elly. Until a late hour, 
in heaven!" vociferated Oswald, I they sat together in social converse, 
swear that it is true; and 1 am come discoursing of the future and of the 
to fetch-yon, Elly, tli^t my parents past—of the brave UH, and of his 
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death at Lueiensteig. Poor Goutta 
shed many a tear in the midst of her 
joy, for she had never before heard 
any details of the last moments of 
her husband, and her only consola¬ 
tion for his loss was in the idea that 
the noble deed of her dead hero 
would now be requited to his child. 

Oswald was a restless lover, and, 
devoted as he was to his Elly, he 
could never remain half an hour 
quiet at her side, as she sat at her 
spinning, but was always bustling 
about, now heve and now there, 
making some preparations or other 
for the wedding. First, he would 
be cutting and cairn ng wood, then 
getting together all his father’s sheep 
and ctuves, to choose out the best for 
fattening ; and for several days suc¬ 
cessively, in spite of Elly’s entreaties 
that he would not expose himself to 
such danpr, he would climb with 
his gun the steepest summits of the 
Falknis, and follow the wild cha¬ 
mois, till at last he succeeded in 
killing three of the finest that could 
be seen. One of these, with the ad¬ 
dition of two capital cheeses, he laid 
in his pannier, and then set off for 
Afayenfeld, through all the ice and 
snow, to carry his present to the 
chaplain, and engage him to come 
and perform the ceremony on the 
da]^ ajipointed. Besides this, he had 
to invite his sister and her husband 
to the wedding, and to fetch home 
his father's halberd. Not without a 
thousand fears did Elly see him 
about to tread this dangerous path; 
but Oswald begged of her liot to be 
uneasy. “ I leave you now,” said 
he, that we may the sooner be 
joined together, and you need not be 
the least afraid of anything happen¬ 
ing to me, for the chamois-hunter 
treads firmly on his crampons, and 
is in no danger of falling.'^ 

The chaplain was a long time before 
be could make up ius' mhid to the 
idea of venturing up the mountain 
again at such an indbment season ; 
for ho still thought, Ivith fear and 
trembling;, Of his escape at Christmas, 
and with bis own pOd wiU would 
not have undertaken tilll|oumey again 
before Eaater ; bnt the’description of 
the feasting that was to be held on 
'die QG^^aiion, at lengdi bn>u|i^'him 
rbni^, andas he Contemplated the 
lidi cheeses, and, above fdH, the fine 


large chamois, while Oswald assured^ 
him these were nothing to the pre-. 
sents he would receive after the wed¬ 
ding, he at length promised to pre¬ 
vail on a friend to accompany him to 
Stiirvis, and to he there by eleven 
o'clock on St Bridget’s Day. Much 
more readily did Verena and her 
husband accept the offered invitation, 
and it was settled, that on the day 
before the wedding, Oswald, who 
would have to buy a good many 
things in Mayenfeld, should come 
and fetch his sister to their father’s 
house. He found the halberd ready 
for him, at the knight Von Moos's, 
who told him, however, that he had 
had great difficulty in persuading 
Balz to give it up to him, and take 
back the earnest-money. “ The rude 
fellow began to be so loud and vio¬ 
lent,” said the knight, “ that it re¬ 
quired all my autWity to silence 
him. I would have you be on your 
guard against him, Oswald, for 1 
think he will bear you a grudge for 
a long time, for having disappointed 
him.'^But Oswald only laughed, and 
said, that if Balz wanted to bring 
him to account, he thought he could 
soon settle him. The knight having 
business to attend to, and hearing 
that Oswald would be in the town 
again before his marriage, now dis¬ 
missed him, with an injunction not 
to forget to call the next time for the 
present he had already told him of. 
Equipped as if for battle, with his 
halberd on his shoulder, the pliant 
youth pressed onwards, heedless of 
the dangerous path, and bis heart 
glowing with hope and joy. A mild 
wind from the south having melted 
the snow in that direction, he sur¬ 
mounted the difficulties of the way 
with less toil than usual; and near 
the forest, at a good distance from 
Stiirvia, he was met by Elly, who 
had come out to meet him, and was 
impatiently looking for bis return. 

Meanwhile, the good mother Ca¬ 
therine bed been inomtigable in her 
pertions that nothing might he want¬ 
ing for the doe celebration of her 
son’s nuptials. All was now in readi¬ 
ness for the happy day, and all Stfir- 
vis had been mvited to die bridal 
feast. But since Oswald's last jour¬ 
ney to Mayenfeld, it had snowed a 
great deal; die cold was become in¬ 
tense, and the skies were loaded with 
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I threatening clouds; yet the bride¬ 
groom had to go down again into the 
valley, to finish his purchases, and to 
fetch home his sister, and the knight 
Von Moos's present. 

The dawn of the last morning of 
January was just beginning to glim¬ 
mer, as Oswald knocked at Elly's 
window, and called out to bid her 
farewell. Alas! and must you 
really go down?” asked the timid 
girl. “ Yes, that 1 must," replied 
he; my mother wants almonds and 
raisins for the pudding, and there are 
the cakes would have been good for 
nothing, if 1 had ordered them any 
sooner. Then there is the piece of 
tine linen, all embroidered with 
flowers and spangles, which you are 
to fasten to the chaplain's cowl be¬ 
fore he marries us *; and 1 must 
bring you, too, a branch of green 
myrtle, to twine in your chaplet t, 
and who knows what fine things the 
knight, my godfather, has got for 
us. It is a joyful journey that I am 
going to take now, Elly; but I will 
make all the haste 1 can, and before 
the vesper bell, you may be sure I 
shall be with you again.” But Elly 
wept, and answered, “ I cannot tell 
why my heart is all at once grown so 
heavy, but last night 1 had terrible 
dreams again. Oswald, something 
comes over me as if you would never 
come back." " My dearest girl,” 
cried Oswald, do not make your¬ 
self unhappy without a cause; 1 pro¬ 
mise, by all that is sacred, that by 
the close of evening 1 will be at 
home again." Elly went with him 
out of the village, and stood gazing 
at him after they had parted, till the 
forest hid him from her sight. He 
waded on gallantly through me snow, 
leaning on his trusty staff, and with 
his empty pannier at his back. The 
descent, nowerer, was more difficult 
than he had ever found it before, as 
the narrow foot-path was now scarce¬ 
ly to be distinguished, and fearing it 

* An anctent custom in the Grisons, 
which is still occatioitally practised at 
weddings. 

^ These chaplets, or mowns, made of 
gold or saver Imf, and, amimgst the higher 
orders, adorned with peads and jewds, 
are worn by young maidens at weddings, 
christenings, and tlw like joyfiil occa¬ 
sions. • 
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might be still worse on his return, 
he made deep marks in the snow, at 
all the most dangerous passes, to help 
him to find his way back again. 
The clock was striking twelve as he 
entered Mayenfeld, and on repairing, 
first of all to his sister's, he found 
his brother-in-law lying iU of a fever, 
and Verena told him, in a sorrowful 
voice, that she must give up all idea 
of ^ coming to the wedding, for the 
doctor seemed to think her husband's 
illness so serious, that she could not 
venture to leave him. 'This was a 
sad piece of news for Oswald, but he 
was obliged to hurry away, and finish 
buying the things which he wanted. 
By way of making doubly sure, he 
called again on the chaplain, to re¬ 
mind him of his appointment, and, (o 
his great dismay, found that he had 
begun to repent of his promise, and 
had taken alarm at the terrible cold, 
the deep snow, and the storm which 
seemed to be lowering. For at least 
an hour, all Oswald’s entreaties were 
unavailing, and not till he had pro¬ 
mised to supply the good man's kit¬ 
chen with a cliamois every St Brid¬ 
get's Day to the end of his life, could 
he extort from him a reluctant con¬ 
sent to the fulfilment of his eng^e- 
ment. Provoked at the loss of so 
much precious time, Oswald return¬ 
ed to take some refreshment at his 
sister's, and then went to pay his ap¬ 
pointed visit to the knight Von Moos. 
“You are paying dearly for your 
bride," said his noble friend. “It 
is no joke to come down from Stur- 
vis in such weather as this. But 1 
do not like to detain you; so look at 
this keg—^it is full of old red wine, 
of mv Mst growth: take it^ and drink 
my health in it to-morrow. It is 
rather heavy, to he sure, but a stout 
lad like you can carry, it up the 
mountain well enough. Pack it care¬ 
fully, and mt along quickly, that 
you may be nome h^ore night and 
now, don’t be going by Rofels, like a 
giddybraina, hut go round prudently 
the other $o now, iW bless 
you, my pon, apd remember me to 
your bwei And to your father and 
mother . 

Oswald '.Hnw obliged to unpack 
hip rakes,. and every thing that be 
ha4^ in hip pannier, to make room 
for me keg, which was at least a 
hundred poundp in weight. MHieu 
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‘ he had disposed of this, he laid the 
Other things on the top of it, covered 
whole with a doth, strapped on 
his load, and took his leave of the 
knight, with hearty thanks for his 
cosUy preseant; for he was delighted 
to-thins that he should be able, on 
the morrow, to treat his father to a 
good glass of Mayenfelder—a wine 
which was famous all over the 
country, and which old Peter was 
never bsidewardin doing justice to. 
When he came out into the street, a 
violent wind was blowing from the 
Wallcnsee, and driving showers of 
snow through the dark heavy air, 
and at that very moment the clock 
struck two. It will be later than 
1 thought," said Oswald to himself, 
before 1 can be over the Heuberge, 
and perhaps it would be better that 
I should go the round." So saying, 
he turned the corner, and who should 
stand before him but black Balz, 
who had seen him in die morning, 
and was now lying in wait for him. 
“ So, Bathonier,” cried the bully, 
with a malicious grin, " you are a 
pretty fellow indeed, to tell me you 
wanted to be a soldier, and take the 
earnest>money from me, and then to 
break your word, and hide yourself 
behind a girl's petticoat, and after 
all, never so much as ask me to come 
to youv wedding." You had bet¬ 
ter not meddle with me now, Balz,” 
said Oswald, fiercely, "for*I have 
no time to lose; but some other day, 
depend upon it, 1 shall be ready 
enough to settle matters with you. 
You have got your money Wk 
again, so 1 don't see what you have 
to complain of.” “ Come, come, 
don’t be in such a hurry, Mr Bride¬ 
groom," said the recruiter, deter¬ 
mined to provoke .him; for onc3 
1 shall pass things over, though not 
for your sake, I can tell yon, but only 
to please the Gugelberger*. If it 
diad not beepi for him,-believe me, 
you would not have come off so 
wdb But one thing 1 ^n tell you, 
that if you do not come this very 
moment, and-drink .a flask 0 f wine 

... 

* % branch of.ihe nel^.hease Von 
Moosmill uses the app^Jp^’ Ton Ge- 
derived ftom an 

thsjtr'iMaoet wMcb formerly stood-i^Rear 
Lsefaen. ' 


with me, and, remember, you are to 
pay for it, may the devil -seize me if 
I do iu>t overtake you on the moun¬ 
tain, and send you and your pannier 
rattUng down the first precipice we 
come to! Mind this, now; but if 
once we have taken a glass together, 
to the making up of our quarrel, 1 
will let you off again, and you may 
go to the deuce, if you like it, for 
any thing I care about the matter.” 
Oswald recollected his heavy load, 
which would prevent him from being 
able to da|ena himself if this despe¬ 
rado should really follow liim out of 
the town ; and, for the sake of getting 
quit of him, he consented to go with 
him for a minute into thu next pub¬ 
lic house. As his pannier reached 
considerably above his head, he was 
obliged to take it off’ before he could 
go into the room, and having set it 
down at the door, he hastily ordered 
two flasks of wine instead of one, 
that his tormentor might have enough 
to satisfy him. “ How mighty ge¬ 
nerous we are to-day!—this is really 
very becoming in a bridegroom,'’ said 
the provoking Balz, who tliirstcd 
more for revenge than for wine; 

“ but I see Tritz Kaiser out yonder, 
and he may as well come in for a 
glass too—so I will just go and icteh 
him.” With these words he ran off. 

Oswald waited for him a good 
while in vain, went out of doors in 
quest of him, called, looked round, 
and behold his pannier was missing! 
Transported with rage and vexation, 
he ran to and fro, inquiring from 
every one he met, whether they had 
seen any tiling of the object of his. 
pursuit.^ but, alas! black Balz was 
not to be heard of. For at least two 
hours did poor Oswald wander about 
in despair, traversing all the town 
and the suburbs, and groaning over 
the idea of EUy’s misery when she 
found he did not come home at the 
time Ite had promised; but still no 
Balz was to be found, and still the 
wind raged more and more fu¬ 
riously, ahd the snow-flakes grew 
thicker, and the air beeifime darker 
than eW. At |ast he- thotlght to 
himself, " I had'better set off with¬ 
out my papm,^, than not go home at 
^; whatever happens, I mitst keep 
.my word with Euy.” At this* mo¬ 
ment the do^ strack five, and as 
Oswald was hurrying past the.ppblie 
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^ louse, the waiter called out to him 
'that he had lust found lihe pannier 
hid under the straw in the stable. 

“ So you see Balz only wanted to 
play you a trick," said he, laughing. 

** Mar God requite him for it!" crim 
Oswald. For Heaven's s^e, help 
me on quickly with my load, for it win 
be nine o'ddac before 1 reach Stiir- 
vis, let make what haste I may." 
Surdy,” said the boy, Bathonier, 

J ou will have sense enou^ to stay 
ere till to-morrow rooming. It is 
quite dark already, and if you attempt 
to go up the mountain to-night, you 
wifi break your neck, as sure as pm-i 
sible." If all the devils were in 
league against roe, I roust go in spite 
of them," said (tewald, in a deter- 
mined toneI have promised roy 
bride to be with her mis evening, 
and 1 had rather die than break my 
word." With that, he threw a piece 
of money to the lad, and set off full 
speed, forgetting the old knight’s ad¬ 
vice, and taking the shortest way 
to StUrvis. Near Rofels he met the 
Mayenfcld butcher driving a sheep 
down the mountain. He rushed 
past him without speaking, on which 
the man stopped, and called out, 

“ Where are you going, my good 
fellow, so late, and so heavily laden P" 
And then seeing who it was, “ Why, 
Bathonier," said he, ** can it really 
be you ? 1 thought they said you 
were to be married to-morrow, and 
yet here you are on the road at this 
time of night." “ 1 must make 
haste, Hans,” cried Oswald, without 
stopping ; “ for if I do not get to 
StQrvis to-night, Elly will fret her¬ 
self to death." “ And if a ten 
times prettier than £Uy were waiting 
for me, 1 would not climb up to 
Stiirvis in such a night as tms," 

' murmured &e butch^ to himself, as 
he drove his dieep carefully down 
before him. 

Meanudiile, the two mothers were 
sitting tt^ther in Goutta's cottue, 

' terri&d at the wind, whitdi whistled 
wildly titrougli the ctevioos, sad At 
t the snoWy which drifted egidast ibe 
window, and nse^lKigbev^d h^er 
every hioraent befsae titeaoer. > They 
- tall^ oi thfe difteuM^ Oswald 
would have to vmn,' and his 

mother we^d have been 

better.for him tohave staid idl night 
in Mayenfeld, Uian tohase attetnpted 
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to return benne in such a dreadful • 
tempest. Elly walked up and down 
in absolttte despair, and after tlie 
vesper-bell had sounded, her anxiety 
increased every moment. 1 know 
very well," said she, " he will either 
be hoe te-night or never. Oh that 
1 had not begged him so hard to 
come home this evening i” “ Per- 
ha]ra he may be alrea^ with his 
faui«, uiyiadking his things,” said 
Catherine; *‘come, fiUy,let us go and 
see." When they amved at Bathd- 
mer’s house, Peter began grumbling 
in his old Btrain,: about the village 
being so far fbom all the rest of the 
world, and the inconveniences this 
gave rise to on such occaSiems as the 
present. He did not, however, ap¬ 
pear to entertain the lightest uneasi¬ 
ness on his son’s account He was 
a stout lad, he said, and bad often 
got over the ground safely enoi^h in 
worse weather than this, 'fwilight 
now gave place to night—still no 
Oswald appearol; and the darker it 
became out of doors, the paler turned 
poor Elly’s cheeks. “ I will go out 
to meet him," cried she at last; "per- 
ha|>s I can help him to carry some¬ 
thing." ‘‘ You cannot do him any 

g ood," said the fitther, “ for if he 
as carried his load so far, he will 
not find it too heavy just at ihe last; 
and let him have set off ever so late, 
you w^l never he able to get any 
further than the forest" But in¬ 
deed, indeed I cannot stay here," 
sobb^ out the wretched girl;I 
must go out to meet him—1 must be 
where be is—1 ought to be true to 
him throtmh every thing." ‘*No, 
Elly," said Catherine ; indeed 1 
will not let you go out in such a 
storm." “ Tnen 1 will go to my 
mother's, and come back again,^' 
answered the poor weeping bride; 
''any thing is better than sitting 
quiet." 

She Went to-her mother’s, then 
came bach again to the Bathonier’s, 
and so bauwwds and forwards 
throng^ . wintry night: her 
steps grew more hiuvied, and her 
ft«e Iwkfll: more wretched, butetill 
there WAKilBOthiiig heard of Os- 
- Wdd. 

‘ wi!y ihe is gone to bed; and 

Opiid moi^ i%ely is stayii^ in 
Mayenfeld till the sttem is oprer, 
Mid Peter, wUh a yawn. " It is 
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very well if he has,” answered Ca¬ 
therine, nodding beside the fire. Pe¬ 
ter then began to talk of something 
else, but finding his wife gave no 
answer, he soon dropred asleep him¬ 
self. Wlien he awoke it was long 
past midnight. “ Suppose Oswald 
should be come back,. and gone to 
Elly’s, that he might not distarb us; 
but I cannot go to sleep again with¬ 
out knowing, so I will just go over 
there and see,” said he, deliberately 
rising. When he came to the cot¬ 
tage, he found that Goutta too had 
fallen asleep, and her glimmering 
lamp was almost extinguished. The 
noise of his entrance awoke her. ** Is 
it you, Bathonier ?” said she; “ then 
he is come back again—Oh! how 
happy Elly will be P’ “ No, he is 
not come,’^' answered Peter, ** and 
Elly left us a long time ago.” 
“ Where is she, then?’^med Goutta, 
in alarm, rubbing her ey^, and look¬ 
ing round the room. We have 
not seen her since ten o'clock,” re¬ 
plied Peter, “ and now it must be 
past two.” They looked and called, 
but no Elly answered. Holy 
Mary! she is certainly gone to meet 
him,” cried Goutta ; ** oh ! ' my 
child, my poor child!” All their 
search being in vain, and not a trace 
to be found of Elly, Peter himself 
at last began to think that she must 
have gone out tQ meet her lover. 

It was a foolish trick,” isaid he, 

for she could never find her way 
in the dark, and perhaps she has lost 
herself completely.” Goutta’s de¬ 
spair now knew no bounds, and Pe¬ 
ter began to repent of having alarmed 
her so much. ** However, it can do 
no harm,” said he, '^for us. to go 
out and look for her." Trembling 
with cold and anxiety,: the unhap¬ 
py mother followed Bathonier,. who 
wakened his wife, looked out an .old 
lantern, and as soon aslt was li^^ded, 
they all three set off to walk throuj^ 
the village. It had now censed to 
snow, and kfew twhiklipg stars oc¬ 
casionally peeped ont mrou^ the 
donds. Seeing a in 
one pf the cottages, tapped at 
the window, am of the 

nekhbour's daughtc)r,:w!ho wtisal- 
rendjr dttimg at her iipinningi>jrhe- 
ther she had seen any diing of my ? 

Why, can it really have been Elly 
that I saw ?” said Nzsa. ** About ten 


o’clock, last night, I was looking out ( 
at the weather, and 1 fancied 1 saw 
the figure of a woman, with a hand¬ 
kerchief over her head, fiitting past 
in the dark.. 1 thought it must be 
a spirit, and such a fear came over 
me, that I shut the window again 
directly." “ Let us go on,” said 
Peter, who now began to fear the 
worst. ** There is not a. moment to 
be lost.” 

They walked on with caution, and 
soon discovered, the prints of a little 
foot upon the snow. ‘‘ Those are 
Elly’s foot-marks!” cried Goutta, 
somewhat comforted. But the path 
now growing more difficult, and lead¬ 
ing over some stones which were co¬ 
vered with ice, Peter’s foot slipped, 
he fell down, broke the lantern, and 
the light went out. Here is a 
pretty piece of business!” cried be. 
** Here, you women, come and help 
me up again.” With great difficulty 
they iiflm him from the ground, but 
found that he had sprained his foot, 
and could not stand. Death and 
destruction ! ’* roared out Peter; 
" what is, to be done.^ You can 
neither of you walk ten steps with¬ 
out a light; and as to leaving me 
lying here, you must not think of 
it.” The women cried ; die old man 
raved; there was nothing for it but 
for them to support him on each side, 
and grope their way back to the vil¬ 
lage. It was at least an hour before 
they readbed home, and then Cathe¬ 
rine was obliged to boil some herbs 
to appW to her husband’s swelled 
foot. Goutta, meanwhile, wandered 
about more wretched ^an ever, 
knocking at every window she came 
to,, to. call up her nei^hours. At 
len^ she succeeded in rousing two 
of weiii> wl^ came out to know what 
was ibff matter; they then called up 
some more, hut were a long time be¬ 
fore dmy opnld settle what would 
be course to pursue. The 

moxniBg Hia alnsady banning to 
dawn,, when right b8i% young men 
volunteered their settees to go and 
reeoBitohve die whote comitry round, 
themsrives with ropes and 
poles, hi.ca8e of acrident. 

Petor, in the meantime, lay groan- 
it^ in b^;^ Cathwine was buried in 
attending' him.;. and Goutta was 
kneeling in her cottage before the 
image of the Virgin, and, drowned 
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In tears, commended her child to the burden, should have found his way 
care of Heaven. across these dreadful heights, over 

The winds were hushed; the the rocks and snow, on such a dark, 
clouds were dispersed; frost reigned tempestuous night, and passed every 
in the clear blue air; and the blush precipice in safety, was most astonish- 
of morning began to glow in the east, ing. Exhausted % exertions, almost 
as the young Sturvisers, following more than human, he had probably 
the traces of the lost maiden, ascend- sat down to repose himself; and be- 
ed towards the summit of the Kamm. numbed by the frost, had fallen 
Immediately across the path lay a asleep, never to wake again. Thus 
solitary mass of rock, which had lay tne lovers, divided only by the 
stood there for centuries, and which rock, and faithful in the hour of 
to this day is in existence. Near death. Each had expired alone, and 
this spot, the young men discovered, without knowing that the other was 
from a distance, something which re- near. 


sembled a female figure. They look¬ 
ed at one another in silence, and ad-« 
vanced with trembling stero. Lying 
along the path, with her head on a 
snow-covered stone, was Elly, peace¬ 
fully reclining. Her face was pale 
as the white rose, and she appeared 
to slumber. The young men at¬ 
tempted to awaken her, but the 
gentle girl had breathed her last At 
this heart-rending sight, the sons 
of the mountain broke out into bitter 
lamentations. Cold is thy couch, 
thou lovely bride, and sad is thy 
nuptial-day!" cri^ they with tears 
of sorrow. She was the best and 
fairest of all the daughters of Sturvis, 
and here she lies lifeless upon the ice 
and snow 1“ And if Oswald should 
come now ^m Mayenfeld, and see 
this sad sight!" exdaira^ young 
Send; but 1 will go across the 
mountain, and not stop till I meet 
him." He set off, but had only got 
a few steps on the other side of me 
rock, before he called out, *'Here 
he is already—Oswald! Oswald!” 
But Oswald gave no answer. He 
was sitting, with his loaded pannier 
at his back, leaning against die rook; 
his anns stretched out on each side, 
and his head bent backwards^ His 
mouth, which breathed no longer, 
was open, and his glazed ^es were 
fixed on nothingness. The young 
men took hold of him, butt he was 
stiff and senseless ; a coM cinpsei like 
his luckless bride. 

It was nevmr known wbetheir Elly 
or Oswald had reached die^ndc the 
first. It a^^red ithkt she must 
have sat dowi^ wait f<w h&r lovtt, 
and have fallen ade^ in the odd and 
snow. That Oswald, with his faeavy 


The procession returned to the 
village in solemn silence; all Sturvis 
was assembled before the house of 
Batboiiier, where the two bodies 
were deposited. Words cannot ex¬ 
press the despair of the parents, 
and the grief of the whole commu¬ 
nity. The chaplain arrived at noon, 
and the blessing he was to have 
invoked for the living, was now 
spoken over the dead. The bells of 
the little chapel which were to 
have hailed the merry nuptials, and 
sounded joyously through the silent 
valley, now tolled a mournful note, 
to summon the bridal pair to the 
grave which was prepared for them, 
and where their remains were laid 
down together. 

A few weeks afterwards, the in¬ 
consolable Goutta was released by a 
stroke of the palsy, and placed beside 
her children. Bathomer, and the 
greater part of the inhabitants of 
StQrvis, regarded this sad catastro¬ 
phe as a warning from Providence. 
They began, one after another, to 
negodate with the Mayenfelders, an 
exchange of their respective privi¬ 
leges, giving up, at first, only portions 
of private property, but ended by 
abandoning the entire alp, and emi¬ 
grating into the valley with wives, 
chUdren, and all belonging to them. 
Two families alonc.'refusra to desert 
the habitation of their forefathers, 
and remained bahlhd in their moun- 
Uun dw^ttg: Some ^me afterwards, 
thi^ mre readied the plague, to 
iduch, bdng (^t offfiom every hu¬ 
man aasistaj^ iSiey all fell victims. 
Their cottager are swept away ; Stfir- 
vis no longer; but the fatal 
rock mxy be seen to thia day. 
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THE riLHEists OF THE DESAHT. Along the waters, bright and calm. 

Reflected diines the towering palm, 


At day’s decline, how sweetly comes— 
From Mecca’s high and holy domes, 

Like distant music’s dying fell' 

Amidst the calm—the solemn call. 

That summons, to the evening prayer, 

' The Prophet’s fuithfui followers there ! 
The soft—the soothing twilight hymn, ■ 
Sighs o'er the desait, still and dim, 

And to yon melancholy train 
Of pilgrims, on the lonely plain, 

Seems like the strains that haft tiic Biest 
Unto the bright abodes of rest, 

When life’s dark waste well travell’d o’er, 
They gain at last that peaceful shores— 

And th^ have cross’d the burning sand, 
The silent, solitary land, 

From hop» the sources of whose birth 
Are sever’d far as heaven from eortlu 
Some seek the treasiu-es of the mine. 

To gild with pomp their day’s decline ; 
Some circle oft the Kaba’s * Wail, 

And at the Prophet’s Tomb they fall; 
And at the Sable Stone -f* they pray. 

That wept its heavenly hues away 
For mortal sin—whose dozriing white 
Thus darken’d to the shade of night— 
With wandering foot and weary breast 
They seek to purchase endless rest. 

But there was one of tendo: age 
Upon that dreary pilgrimage, 

Who sought the wealth his soul despis’d. 
But for her sake—the maid he priz’d; 
Though her young heart had chose to 
meet 

A lot of poverty—more sweet 
If shar’d with him than bliss apart 
From the lov’d idol of her heart. 

Fair Noura dwelt where sunny hours 
Still bless Bassora’s blooming bowers. 
Which of that river gem the shore. 

That stray’d through Paradise of yore,— 
Upon the margin of whose flood 
The first and fairest woman stood, 

And gaz’d upon the charms that glow’d 
Fresh ftom the finger of her 6od^ 
There still a lovely r^on lies— 

Still tneathes of heaven the summer sighs 
Of Evening o’er its beds of roses, 

Where her departing beam mposes s— 


* The Eaha is a sacred building, roptid 
whow; walls the devout, make it', their 
d«t^ to peiferm a certaiii bomber of 
aoilitlatjoiais. 

This stone is sapp^ti^ by 'the Ma- 
hontMaasi, t» - have beivliio^t ftom 
faMOm bgr the. Angel Oabrid, fer the 
! ** At flrsi,*’8aytiKyy #as 
. OfA nwxdamMng heightoiwS) btf’wqpt so 
^ sins of men, that it became 

r'wMi.” • 


That sadly graceful hermO-tree, 

That dwells in lonely meyesty; 

In fresh unfeding green it stands, 

And skirts the desort’s neighbouring 
lands, 

Upon whose margin, bleak and bare, 
Droop some fors^en flowers, and fair— 
Like the last lingering bloom—when 
breath 

Is fled—upon the cheek of Death !— 
While pilgrims sought the Holy Shrine, 
And laved them in the Well divine*, 
Whose pure and hallow’d waters may 
Wash every mortal sin away; 

Then Murad would himself seclude. 

And muse in melancholy mood 
Upon the sad—^the parting scene, 

In weeping recollection green 
On the palQ hour—the lonely place, 

When Night walk’d o’er the wilderness— 
Whm stood the lovers on its shore. 

And gaz’d that boundless ocean o'er. 
Where pilgrims’ tents gleam’d beau- 
teously. 

Like sails upon a silent sea, 

And, o’er the pathless region spread, 

Then canopied each slumbering head— 
No wandering speck you there mi^t view. 
To shade tiie deep and living blue; 

And in that clime—though day may seem 
Emblem of Passion's wasting beam, 

The night is ihild as friendship’s ray, 
When fiery feelings pass away.— 

The tears were m the maidcir’s eyes, 
Words falter’d into sobs and sighs. 

As, midst the night’s soft silvery glow. 
She droop'd—a monument of woe; 

And o’er her graceful form so fair, 

The eyes of Heaven seem’d weeping there. 
While Murad she implor’d to stay. 

Nor tempt the dread and dangerous way. 
Nor heed the Wehlth that cannot buy 
One hour of pure and peaceful joy.— 

“ Oh ! stay, my love!” She sigh’d, nor 
brave 

Ycnhomeless waste—the traveller’sgrave! 
More dangei^ on its wilds there be, 

Than on a daric and stormy sea 
From thM, at least—when all is o’er. 

The dead may find some peopled shore; 
But he thaPs lost on yon wide plain, 
Ne’er beard of is by man again t”— 
Uppn bis throbbing breast was laid 
Tliepale and drooping mourner’s head. 
And k»^ it was e’er he could leave 
Such lovdUness alone to grieve. 

And tried ta sootfae,. wt^ many m art, 
The sqsrpws of hei' buri^g h^ut 

* This Wdl'is dose by the Kaba. The 
folhnranofthe Prophet believe that its 
waters have the power of eradicfiting their 
sins. 
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\ Till, with one wild ihrewell embrace^ 
lie bounded in the wilderness! 

O’er Mecca’s walls slow sinks the sun> 

At Mecca’s shrine the rites are done; 

O’er sands that sever man from man. 
Again sets forth the caravan, 

And where the Guard impatient waits. 
Flow from the Temple’s hundred gates 
The Worshippers—and o’er the plain 
They darken like a fhneral train. 

Till lost within its depths afar. 

They march beneath a leading star~. 
Thus Imrad, o’er regions dire, 

Was guided by their pillar’d fire 
Slow gliding through the azure height. 

To light them through the wastes of 
night— 

In cloudless glory. Morning’s smile 
Awakes to travel and to toll, 

And from the lifeless, lone ekpanse, 

Wan mist* wreaths fade befinre her glance. 
And melt into the azure air. 

Like Night’s pale spectres lingering 
there: 

The lustre of our northern days 
Is twilight, to the boundless blaze 
Of light and loveliness she pours 
Upon her earliest Eastern bowers. 

When o'er her face such blushes stray 
As Beauty shews on bridal*day—• 

The mountain’s peak the blue sky meet* 

Smiles back a welcome to her greeting; 
And Ocean, with a gleam of joy, 

Hails her first footsteps in the sky 
But o’er the wan and weary plain, 

Her living light is shed in vain; 

’Tis Nature’s grave—the dead domain, 
Where Solitude and Silence reign— 

No shrub, no solitary tree, 

No fading flower its head to hang, 

Not e'en thy wrecks. Mortality 1 
There wake one passing pang.?-* 

Noon, fierce and fiery, brought them 
first 

The pains of heart-consuming thirst. 

And then, in direfhl mockery, lay 
Bright waters in the burning ray ; 

All cool and clear they seem'd to spread 
Yet still before the wanderers ded. 

Who still, their perchiiig thirst to sl^ke. 
Would chase the filing Phantom Eate— 
The bafifi’d kiope its streams to 
Call’d forth tlw Desart Demon’s 
Who spreads ddusive waves td woo 
The pmtipg pilgrim fp putsue, 

Tfll mels witblitliim ipent. 

Oh. Tantalua rithy punishment! 

' o’er the indaaeh9ljr'’seeae, 

•Lay distant spota of living green— 
rlelas oC the Blest they.seem’d to be. 
Embosom’d in Eternity. 


Such as where dwell the {parted Just, 
When dust is render'd unto dust t 
Sweet as some scene of early years, 

. When view’d o’er Memory’s waste of tears, 
That lovely in the distance lies 
As morniiq;-dream of Paradise !— 

The last long day its course had run. 

That used to see their journey done. 

For Time alone can measure Space, 

On a bleak and a boundless wilderness: 
On its drcle of Solitude there be . 

No land-marks to woo the weary eye; 
From noon to night no shadow flits by 
On the sttltjy sands of Immensity ! 

Far—far along the waste extending. 

That mighty host its course was bending, 
When to the foremost of the train, * 

Like masts emerging from the main, 

Half mingled with the cloudless blue 
Bassora’s spires arose to view, 

And trees, in distant loneliness, 

Wav’d wdcome from the wilderness ; 

And soon are sunny waters seen, 

And glowing fields of brightest green ; 
With tube of vision they descry 
The forms of friends that watch on high 
Thdr march—from minaret and dome— 
To smile and weep a welcome home; 
When, midst the deep and sudden calm— 
For there stirr’J not a leaf of the lonely 
palm— 

The vanguard's thrilling shout of joy 
Is answer’d from the rear. 

By a hopeless and heart-rending cry, 

A shriek of mortal fear— 

Of home just hail’d—a last farewell. 

For behind them rush’d on the Samiel, 
The burning breath of the red Simoom, 
WhidJ makes the waste one mighty torn!, 
T-j every living thing that strays 
Beneath its hot and crimson haze— 

The cry of Dest>air its approach doth tell, 
Before them was Heaven, Imhind them 
was Hell. 

And fost and flat on the sands they fell !— 
There man and beast lie still and low', 
While the winds of wrath above them 
blow'— 

’Tis geme—the deadly whirlwind’s gone ! 
Yet of that multitude not one 
From faiS hot pillow lifts his head 
Perchance its last remains they dread !— 
Away, vain dream—they're dead! 

Angel of Drath! in one wild blast, 

Fell Kgjrpt’s eldest bora l^y th«; 

So o’er tbit hist thy breath has popt 
, Ai^d (torl^ at poop, their ilumbers 1— 

" Low fiBoW’df'on a sleejtiess bed. 

Is ^ Noota’s drooling head t' ' 
But When pale Memolry’e spectre l^t 
Comeft wandethigVer her dreary n^^t, 
Then, with wriUL gaae, that seems to hover 
O’er dutant waste and dying lover. 
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With arms extended in despair, 

She weeps o’er some sad phantom there, 
And speaks of sands that roll in waves. 
Of burning blasts and bloomless graves. 
Till her fair brow her fingers press { 
Sunk back into forgetfulness, 

Her soul and sorrow gently part, 

And peaceful sleeps her broken hearb 


A DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 

Jiure ego viventem, tu dicis 

In urbe bcatum. Hor, 

MR EDITOR, 

I LIVE in the neighbourhood of a 
bustling country town, and, though 
possessing but a moderate income, 
contrive, by practising the virtues of 
hospitality, to have a pretty exten- 
sive acquaintance, and sometimes 
very odd and eccentric guests at my 
table. Indeed, the journey of life is 
like that of a mail co&m, where, 
even in the most sequestered roads, 
one occasionally meets, at the dif¬ 
ferent stages, with yesy tunusing 
fellow-travellers: and i have al¬ 
ways felt a strange pleasure in con¬ 
templating singular and diverting 
characters. 

One day last summer, when about 
to sit down to dinner with my fami¬ 
ly, a neighbouring surgeon, who had 
some time since returned home, af¬ 
ter twenty years absence, called in 
upon me. No sooner had we entered 
the dining-room, to partake of c-^r 
repast, when another rap was heard 
at my door, and a singular squat- 
looking figure, dressed in shabby 
black, and with his head beplastcred 
over with hair-powder and pomatum, 
which the heat of the weather had 
caused to flow in plentiful drops 
down his face, was ushered by my 
servant into the apartment where we 
were sittinjg. He introduced him¬ 
self as an itinerant clergyman, who 
.was collecting subscriptions for pub- 
lishiuga.novd, and stat^ that he had 
taken ^liii^^llb^tiy pfeglfihg, to request 
the h(U;r6ui^<w ,l;!^t^ and patron¬ 
age unbiSc. , Haying pnos been 

notay«|yiinusedmfm myself, 
I have fell « n^mpadiy, for 

such ; and 1 r^asatedhim 

to kid %i at tidfie, and we wiiNild 
tefie ‘tik business over afkr dinner. 

hiyi^tiou he most readily ac¬ 
cepted, as a matter of course, and. 


from the manner in which he play¬ 
ed his knife and fork, 1 shrewdly 
suspected that he had not before 
* tasted a morsel that day. After the 
bottle began to circulate pretty free-' 
ly,—for 1 find such characters are 
like wind instruments, they are most 
musical when they are wet,—my two 
guests became very lively and com¬ 
municative, when we were unex¬ 
pectedly joined by a third of genteel 
appearance, and of polite though 
rather obsequious manners, who de¬ 
livered me a letter from my friend 
D——, Who, like myself, takes an 
interest in the fate of every unfor¬ 
tunate brother. He bad not dined; 
and after having satisfied his hunger, 
and joined us at the bottle, he evinced 
himself the most amusing of the 
groupe. His mind was quite a store¬ 
house of anecdotes and bons mots, 
happily sdected, and admirably told ; 
and he possessed a rare turn for 
mimicry, which, tlioogh 1 do not 
much admire, as detracting from the 
dimity of him who indulges it, is 
always very amusing; and 1 have 
seen a good mimic find his way into 
companies, from which more de¬ 
serving and modest persons were ex¬ 
cluded. I have seldom found my¬ 
self amongst three more eccentric 
compwions; and 1 will give you. Sir, 
some traits hi the characters of the 
two first, and leave the last to speak 
for himself. 

My friend, the doctor, as he was 
called, had been a very sad dog. 
Having been very harshly treated by 
his parents when a bo^, and driven 
about among his relations in a very 
cruel and dependant manner, he had 
early become ^uite a misanthrope. 
He was extremely sarcastic, and his 
remarks were often very original and 
acute; ,ai>4» though he was an un- 
welctttue gtjiert in many families, yet 
he xeceived a cordial reception among 
all those who* ftom Sj^n, envy, or 
revenue,, ,i>vAnlgcd an ill-natured 
pleaaureih aeeiag theip neighbours 
cut up; a ptepenaily of. wmeh this 
cynical son of JSsc^^cis^kiaew wdl 
how to toke .|4vanl8|»! goeh per¬ 
sons,^ to tthe dif^ce wjbiimoii) ua;- 
ture be. it spoket^iwthit^ted a 
rettv laige proporthm of the neigh- 
ournood; and the docttnr's caus¬ 
tic wit procured him more dinners 
than his practice. And as the last 
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Wmpany he left usually became the wrecked on the enemy’s coast; and 
but of nis ridicule in the next; so being confined as a prisoner in one 
the materials of his satire were never of'their low damp continental dun- 
exhausted. His wit was a stream geon8; (fortheveryprison8ofEng- 
tliat fed itselfby the fountains which land, indifibrent as they sometimes 
it met with in its course. are; are vastly superior to those of 

Having been very dependant, he her neighbours,) he contracteil rheu- 
had gone early to sea, by embracing inatism to such a degree, as to cause 
the first offer of employment which him ever afterwards to limp when he 
occurred. He had begun his profes- walked. He quarrelled, however, 
sional career as the sui^eon of a again with his captain, as might 
Greenland Whaler, for the small re- have been ex}>ected, and left his ship, 
rauneration of £.40. for the trip, be- —had afterwards become a surgeon 
sides running the risk of being frozen in a merchant vessel, and was again 
to death in those high latitudes, or sliipwreckcd on die coast of Italy, 
suftbeated with the stench of blub- when in possession of the French; aud 
ber. To add to his other mishaps, with scarcely a shoe on his foot, was 
he had imprudently quarrelled with forced, with a few other miserable 
his captain, who stinted his allow- wretches like himself, to walk over 
ance most ungenerously, and one the Alps, to become a prisoner at 
day administered such a dose to Verdun. 

him in a bason of soup-maigre, that _ At Verdun, his caustic wit, (which, 
the doctor was well nigh poisoned like nettle juice, blistered wnerever 
with his own medicines. it touched,) Ills eccentricity and in- 

He found, however, some friends tern^rance, attracting notice, gave 
ill London, after his return from his much amusement to those gay bloods 
voyage,—for there was something at- his fellow-prisoners, a great many of 
tractive, both in his talents and hu- whom had no other object than how 
inour,—and he was appointed an as- they might most pleasantly spend 
sistant-surgeon on board of a British their time and money; and my friend 
shiji of war. It were endless to re- the doctor was frequently rescued 
count all his adventures, which were from his pecuniary embarrassments 
often very strange and unfortunate, by the generosity of his countrymen, 
and not unfrequently the conse- Fearles8,dissipated,and sarcastic,and 
quciice of his own misconduct and having a thorough contempt for the 
imprudence. He had been at four character of the French, so opposite 
naval engagements, and even in the to his own, he frequently engaged in 
submarine shelter of the cock-pit, midni^t rows and qua^s, which 
did not escape being twice wound- sometimes nearly cost him his life; 
cd, when attempting to relieve the and he often paid for the dissipation 
wounds of others. But though a and extravagance of a single night, 
misanriirope, the doctor was by no by weeks of confinement on bread 
means so insensible to tlie charms of and water. 

the fair as he pretended. He con- With the return of peace, he return- 

trived, somehow or other, to insinn- ed to his native land, with his cyni- 
ate himself into the good graces of a cal humour soured rather than mol- 
wealthy merchant's pretty daughter lified by his misfortunes, but so much 
at Amsterdam; and was just abntt worn out and Iwoken down, that his 
to carry off his fair/row from her fa- mother refused to recognize him as 
thcr’snouse,atthemMt‘«ig-hOQrofa her son. He contrived, however, 
trysted night, when, being suspect- through the interest ef a miBtm 
ed and watched, the doctor was re- Mtf F., to^ obtain £.400 arirearswiui 
ceived, not by his mistress, hut by half-pay] for lift* .; The fmrmer he 
half-a-dozen aSsaasin-looldi^ fellows, soon sp^t, Hvihg ^trsvagsnriy at a 
who loaded h||n' with ahw, and hotel, with s few imbire spirits like 
cudgelled hlb^|a nnmerdfrtUy, (to himself, and the latter serves him, 
which someiiypettmsly said the lady though with difficulty, lo get occa- 
was herself privy,) that he never ven- sion^y drunk, and to keep soul and 
tured again back to the sc^c of his body together. He had latdy begun 
amours. . ' - to practise as a Surgeon, but was so 

He had also been repeatedly ship- seldom to be found, that his talents 
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and experience hare proved of little 
aervice to him. 

' He supports himself, honrever, by 
an extravagant idea of his own qua¬ 
lifications, realising that one of the 
beatitudes which Swift says was 
omitted through mistake, Bless¬ 
ed is he that hath a good opinion of 
himself, for he shall never be con¬ 
founded." With few amiable qua- 
tities, he contrives to make himself 
occasionally respectable; and his 
talents, wit, ana sarcasm, procure 
him friends in situations where many 
a more worthy son of misfortune 
might starve. 

I do not deem it necessary to be 
very minute as to the history of my 
second raest,—tite Clerical Itinerant. 
His father was a small farmer in the 
westom parts of Seotlaild. He was 
the youngest of five sons, and pos¬ 
sessing an eccentricity and inaptitude 
for labour, which were mistaken for 
tenius, he was kept longer at school 
than his brothers, and, in due time, 
became a teacher, and singer of 
Psalms, in a country parish; two of¬ 
fices not unfrequently coinoined in 
such situations. Though his figure 
was like tiiat of a scarecrow, and 
faM''vi8age most ungainly and much 
pitted with the small-pox, yet he ima¬ 
gined himself a great favourite of 
the fair sex, though perhaps the 
only one in the world who perceiv¬ 
ed the charms of his person and 
manners. Having been successful 
in making dove to rhyme upon love, 
he discovered that he was a poet, and 
employed that time in writing puling 
sonnets on hk mistrees’ eye-brow, 
which he ought to'have spent in drill¬ 
ing hijs tyros in the elements of gram¬ 
mar. He passed, in hk own opinion, 
nnd'in that of hk rural'admirers, as 
a first-rate son of Apollo, and hk 
evenings were consumed in flirting 
■with tb« female rustics of hk neigh- 
bonrhdod, or in cOauetting with 
those old maids and blue-stockings, 

-—^the Muses. In shrnt, toy gumt 
B-*— b^ieivedliimBdf & e«<ibnd Ana- 
'areim at ipatixUiiHi; and having enjoy¬ 
ed #tl tmtiiining 

em acanstie hi the poet's- 

aoitiee of a newspaper, 

•bn diestnedaf jqoffati^ but ibe fame 
and ambition of an authw. 

He possessed, however, the unpo- 
etic virtues of economy and firuga- 


lity,—Ithon^ he had no objection j 
whatever to feast and carouse at any 
other^ expence than hk own. In 
thk manner he picked up as much 
money as enabled him to attend a 
fow Sessions at the University at 
Glasgow, and at last, to bis Own 
astonishment, and that of his friends, 
found himself a preacher. It is well 
remarked by Dr South, " that many 
a one knocks hk head against a 
pulpit, who would havb served his 
country better at the piOugh-tail 

and B--would have been at once 

happier and more respectable, had hk 
ambition never soared beyond the 
bumble thresbhold of hk paternal 
shade. 

His scarecrow figure, sliarp, un¬ 
gainly visage, embarrassment in ut¬ 
terance, and frequent ^imaces,— 
physical defects, by which Nature 
shewed that she intended him for 
any thing but an orator,-^rnade his 
pulpit orations more apt to excite 
the laughter of the profane than the 
piety of the grave; and in him the 
sentiment of Goldsmith was truly 
reversed. 

That those who came to laugh, 

Remain’d to pray." 

His eccentricities were sometimes 
exhibited even in the pulpit itself, 
and he has been known, in a hot 
‘summer day, when much exhausted 
with preaching, to drink off* the water 
from the baptismal basin beside the 
pulpit, and beat the head of the ill- 
fated precentor, instead of that of the 
pulpit-drum ecclesiastic." He pos¬ 
sessed, however, a savage indepen¬ 
dence of character, which'gained him 
some friends, while it lost him others, 
and hk hitter invectives against the 
licentiounites of the great were ex- 
tremdy palatable to the multitude, 
.who always love to see them pulled 
•down. 

.• Bepeated disajqidlntroents in love, 
and in hk profentional views, none 
whkh^ eefudiily, Wis ifsp he wim- 
‘ deUBd’atf made blih' if bfcsl b mttan- 
.tkrojm, anf, if l^wed the 

!8scrilkd to tiie |||p|fh<ide' of the 
times,' Aid biMNw'wuntry>sis'an 
' uugnMe&il timthnt. who loitltireate the 
^bktafWiolui. Hoping to be nunre 
succttsful in a new atcene, be em¬ 
barked for America,-^mt thHher, 
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his defects also accompanied him> 
to. nmr his advancement; and he 
found amongst the Anglo* Aroaneans 
the same neslept 'whidi he had ex« 
perienced at home. Pisgusted with 
this treatment, he. became a mia- 
sionaiy among the natives, whom he 
represented as the only true gentle- 
men he met with» and yrho were, 
indeed, somewhat less savage than 
himself; and after many wanderings 
throu^ pine*forc8ts,. and being near¬ 
ly devoured by the j^arr and wotves 
with which they abound, he returned 
at last, to his own country, as many 
have done before him, without having 
been able to find a hotter* .. He was 
now become a sentimental novelist —a 
strange metamoridioais for this’theo* 
logirel cynic,—and was eollecting 
subscripnons, which he derignatedas 
a trihute to. genius, but which were 
nothing else than a disgnised mode 
of receiving elms, or, as it is fre¬ 
quently styled, raising the wind. 

Such was the history of my two 
guests, but the riiird told the st^ 
of his own life so firankly, and with 
so much vivfmity, that I must'give it 
in his own woius 

" My parents,” said be, " were, 
at one thne, resectable p^rietora 
in the vicinity of , Br—, But 
were so reduced by a series of mis¬ 
fortunes, as hardly to he able to be« 
come tenants of the land wbidi they 
once possessed. They found means, 
honrever, to sendme^ for two sessions, 
to the Hniverrity of E—, where 
my indmatioDs led me to A® stu^ 
of. medicine. I nNide.Tai^d prefi- 
dency in my'studiesj waoft'ipifimber 
and Gpeshmr. in several medical so- 
cistieBi>«iid)iiibaimly em\^c^ those 
opinmds ahout hre and mganisaUon, 
which, have reeefitly^-bfSsn .advocated 
by severel eminent !Fnnch» Oetrman, 
and even- 

which imnDtediately le^ ter mate¬ 
rialism, mid.whi^ hay^ had rether 
a malignmat indmmm 
diameter and ^ 


so many temptations occur, to dissolve 
the feeble attraction which subsists 
between a young man’s money and 
the bottom bf his pocket* At length, 
when reduced almost to my last Mil* 
lii^, I obtained, by a lucky chance, 
the sitiiation of a kind of sub-secre¬ 
tary toMr T-, then about to pro¬ 

ceed as a governrnent agent to France. 
1 lived about two years in Paris, as 
gay , and hapi^^ as that dissipated 
ci^tal could make me; dinM al¬ 
most every day at a taUe d'hdte, or 
restaurateurs; spent my evenings at 
the boulevards, caflE^ or theatres; 
visited all the mnsdes, and other cu¬ 
riosities; and frequently lounged in 
ihe salles of the Louvre, ere that 
superb collection of pictures and star 
tues was stript of its most vduahfe 
productions. Haring little officially 
to do but to copy over a few let¬ 
ters, 1 gave perfect satisfaction to Mr 

T-, and was as happy as youth 

and pleasure could make me. . 1 oc¬ 
casionally mixed with the medical 
gentlemen in Paris,. natives as wdl 
as foreigners; and my creed of ma¬ 
terialism was only rivetted .^more 
stron^y, by perusing the Writing 
of Cuvier, Cabanis, avAMaupertitts*. 
He who disbelieves the immortality 
of the soul, has sapped the strongest 
argument for virtue, and even at 
this early period <£ my life, I was 
guilty of some actions which 1 now 
never think of but with a Mush. The 
idpemritions of Catholicism in France 
have brought even true religion itsdf 
into contempt; and that takes but 
slender hqld m the mind, which is 
neither inculcated in the systems, of 
education, nor spol«n of in iffie cote~ 
rie* oS the fashionable. Th^ the 
churches, are drefrted, while the 
theatres are filled, , mod Mpersrition 
and libertinism live inhaxreony with 
each othure* 

^ric4 of W7 engagement 

T-> elitps#, I re- 

tntnii to Loadeh,, with in 


Bangnh 






and pm- 
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iny pocket, but with no hope of 
any future patronage from my era* 
plorm'. Here, living quite idle, 
and full of money,^tbe moat dan* 
geroiis aituation for a young man im¬ 
aginable,—I gave myself up to my 
iinbounded appetite for enjoyment. 
My money was i^ain quickly expend¬ 
ed, and I soon found myseu in debt, 
difficnldes, and despondency. I was 
at this time, howev^, so fortunate 
as to obtain the situation of Reporter 
to the* * * * * Newspaper—4ivery 
popidar print,—became a stauncm 
tVnig, for, as a point of honour, I 
deem^ it necessary to de^nd the po¬ 
litics of the paper fbr which I wrote; 
—attended, with a shabby coat, the 
galleries of the House of Commons,-*- 
wrote my two hours of short-hand,—- 
lampooned and nick^niimed the tyorst 
speakers,—even joined the House 
in coughing them down,—took down 
only the speeches of Uie betf, and 
walked home to prepare them for 
the press,—and 1^ a sort of noc¬ 
turnal drudgery, sufBdent to keep me 
alive for a few weeks, but which was 
by no means to ray liking. Hav¬ 
ing, therefore, reali^ a few pounds, 
for such situations are tolerably well 
paid, 1 relin^ishcd tbw employment 
m disgust. My money was again soon 
expended, and I was reluctantly obli¬ 
ged to borrow from those who were 
unwilling to Irad, in order to keep my 
head above water. 1 became thoimht- 
fol and desponding, and one day hav¬ 
ing gone to Chatham, I found my¬ 
self in the unpleasant predicament of 
not having a farthing in my podeet. 
Walking in the streets in a pensive 
enough mood, and not knowing well 
how to turn myself, I was presented 
with the bill of a compsMy of lul¬ 
ling players, who were that nij^t to 
perform in town the play of ^meo 
and Juliet. A thought imme^tdy 
occurred to me to ofi^ mys^f to 
these strollers as a young txM; to 
Nature had bl^ me vdm i ^tritemble 
voice and figure and l had always 
beenp^iomtdy fon4bli^NHit|Dg. I 
deemed this h«f» 

neath my I vto here 

unknbsrn j ana poverty i»s» ipersaa* 
filesmAdvoeate^ timt, without many 
totl|deej^ l^oAtied mysdf tothe kadU 
er df the olMmpan)^. * If'dh'tto come 
toy a-pnqMM,' said he, ' * to I have 
just been puazltng myself to find a 
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person to enact the part of Romeo to¬ 
morrow evening, and you are just 
the man I want. You have a gO(Kl 
figure, voice, and manner, and as 
impudence is the first quality of a 
strolling {dayer, 1 have no doubt that 
you possess that quality in perfec¬ 
tion.* I have often wondered how 
wdl I played my part on my first es¬ 
say. I ctew repeated plaudits from 
the audience, and 1 now discovered 
myself in possession of talents which 
I had never dreamed, of before. 
1 began to indulge dreams of thea¬ 
trical ambition,—of becoming a mo¬ 
dern Roscaus,—of rivalling the well- 
' eametl fame of a Garrick or a Kem¬ 
ble. * 1 am certainly made for the 
stage,* as a coachman once said to 
himself, * and I shall certainly re¬ 
alize a fortune.* 1 acquired some 
friends in this place, and what with 
my wages, and the proceeds of my 
heaefit, 1 found myself’ in possession 
of £.100. No sooner did 1 finger the 
Cash, than to London 1 once more re¬ 
paired, that most attractive scene for 
such gayand rlissipated young fellows 
as myself, and launched again into 
cxpences but ill suited to my circum¬ 
stances. Here 1 had the happiness 
of becoming acquainted with the 
younger D——, who occasionally 
employed me to write some little aj~ 
ierpiecesfot^e SurreyTheatre. Not, 
however, conceiving my dramatic ta¬ 
lents sufficiently appreciated or exhi¬ 
bited, 1 formed a etmhection with a few 
disaipointed nib-BCton like myself, 
who having abetter oninion of tnem- 
selves Ilian ibeif imaployen, had re¬ 
solved to Up a kind of unlicensed 

g intomiimcalmeatre in Westminster, 
r wMcblftoosangtuneinroy hopes 
of success^ agreed to purdiase the 
dresses and decondions. Not, how- 
succeeding to our wishes in diis 
attempt, 1 was left by my rascal¬ 
ly eea^uton to fVf tue piper, ar¬ 
rested to the ptiee «f these scenie 
mraphiMdia, aud Ocmfinsd in the 
King's Bench to nearfy siit months, 
the wiSi aptoon I had always 
aasb^atoi WlA solitudei siekness, 
and torow;* but here I was 
ably ^Cefv^ < I guttiyiuhited with 
a numb^ <^i^bdoesp||p tpy fidlow- 
prisoners, to witom 'l^rectomended 
myself by my good humoor smd vi- 
'vadty,(ind wno,dtough unable to pay 
their debts, had tontrived to muster 
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enough to sofUiiv the rigours of cono 
tinement. Our tiiae was chiefly cou- 
Buraed in gaming, and swilling por> 
Tier; and I blush to own, that, during 
the whole period of my durance, I 
seldom went one night to bed so- 
’bcr. Conscience occasionally, how> 
ever, resumed her sway in my breast, 
and 1 became uneasy under die gal¬ 
ling lash of m^ own reflectionSr I 
was at length liberated, and became 
again a gentleman at largc,-<-^oor 
as Job, but without any of his pa¬ 
tience or his virtue. I fr^uentedthe 
gaming-houses the usual resbrt’ of 
spend^riftB and knaves,—and made 
out a precarious kind of subsistence, 
by my occasional winnings at plav; 
but my mind was continually on tne 
rack, as to iiiy provision for tho fU- 
turc. 1 keenly felt, too, my own de- 
padation, and often 1^ recourse to 
inebriation, to escape the bitter re- 
])roacbes of tay own heart. And 
whilst walking to my M^ngS at 
midnight, amid the cypr^ht and 
beggars of the city, 1 deejUed myself 
the most miserable Of them all. 

But my sorrows were not So<m to 
close. 1 was, partly from the state 
of my mind, and j^artly, perhaps, 
from my mode of living, seized with 
a -slow nervous fever, \raich confined 
me to my bed-chamb^- for nearly 
two months. It was my lot to live, 
at this period, with a y&ry pious 
landlady; but h«r piety was quite of 
a speculative namre, and if it had 
not been for the disintciUBted and 
unwearied attentions of the chantr 
beimaid, 1 never, eertitinly, jcould 
hare lived to bare told'the story of 
my recoveiT. For th^ihappy resuB, 
I was exdhsively indeh^ to tlm 
humanity and kmheis of this good 
girl, of whmn 1 jidull never thmkbut 
with gratefttl tears. It Was titm, for 
the ^t time, my fVen- 

tured to visit.nie, 11^^10 a 

lecture m mf, eondt!tlim;i^«a^u«^ 
I tokthmr ukt l dntp^ i 
like hers, vidtich Mt h 

few snecuhttive, it 

would have etijsidiu inenlf 
humanity*' 

efted me, .Mi||arhiive 
dical attendbdv'me, 

iliuu to al&w me to prn^ hi h^ 
House frmn negdoct; and thad J was 


more willing to subscribe to the creed 
of that humane girl, her servant, by 
whose tender and unreraitted atten¬ 
tions, I had been snatched from de- 
atruction. 'My landlady, holding 
up her hands, pronounced me lost 
and undone, but hoped that 1 had 
still Christianity enough left to pay 
heribl: my lodgings'! l^n after this, 
1 again returned to my native land, 
wiser than, but,!;alas! not so innocent 
as wheh 1 left it; and my friends 
were not a littleaatonished to perceive 
the quondam fUrgeon metamorpho¬ 
sed into a pliyeir. I soon after went to 
stay some w^s with a retired coun¬ 
try dengymau, a distant relation of 
my own; atid when 1 took my ‘so¬ 
litary Sabbath-walks, 'amidst hiis 
peaceful shrubberies, or listcued to 
the rural sound of his church-bell, 
and reflected on the guilt and pollu¬ 
tion whidi t had contracted in the 
werld, 1,could not help likening my¬ 
self to the Arch-fiend in the Gar¬ 
den of Eddi, though, unlike him, i 
bore no illwwUl to any creature in 
the universe. Left here to my own 
teflections, and perceiving the nappy 
influence of teue piety upon this 
good mqn's life and family, 1 found 
my rel%iou8 scepticism more removed 
than by a thousand speculative ar¬ 
guments. Still 1 induce the dreams 
of rising to eminence as an actor; 
(which requires, however, a combi¬ 
nation of tdeots of no common or¬ 
der ;) and 1 have been induced to of¬ 
fer myself aa a manager to the the- 
.atre in your ndgHhourbood, and my 
friend Delias, by bia letter of in¬ 
troduction, procured me the honour 
and happiness of yom acquaintance." 

. Suc^ Sir Editor,, is the actual 
histt;^ of my. three guests, who re- 
idilumllieoQfKmtion, that the events 
of are fci^umitly as remarkable 
and, inttarei^ as* the picturm of the 
iwtgitt|tiO|« TV iKd of men may 
jill4eed V '^BUcpeasftti, but it holda 
tlim In 0m, mm pf M «• well as 

My three 
W iine. next raotn- 

,%y, to pcqte, like yosw!- 

tVt 

mepttpbe ^ 

.IK TH* pOONTaVV 
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(^Concluded.^ 

At Kandavor, Sir Robert surv^ed' t^eUt jlMpbs; in air, over the 
the ruins of a superb temple of IHa- hei4» centiV figures, appears 
na. It appears to have been quad- the i^ating lut^Uigehce, in bis circle 
rangular, each side measuring nine and car of sun-beams. This sculp- 
hundred feet. The thickness of the turn, Sir Robert .Ker Porter conjec- 
wall, near its foundation, is thirty tniea, and almqst^oTes, to be a re¬ 
feet, and the ground in the neigh- presentatiou of.Safmaneser, King of 
bourhood is covered vridi broken co- Assjrria and 'Media, receiving cap- 
lumns, pedestals, capitals, and other tives of the ten tribes, after his to^ 
fragments, wbidh inmeate the classic conquest of IsraeL . fihould his con- 
elegance of the structure. When jecture be proved lo be correct, by the 
the temple,'* says oqr audior, ** stood decyphering of the inscriptions, this 
in its day of prosperity, overlooking, sculpture must be pearly two hun- 
from its commanding rock, the fine dred years older than any which are 
vale benearth, reflecth^ the splen- ascribed to Cyrus, at Fersepolis or 
dour of an Aidatic sky, which here Fasargadie^ 


minj^es the glowing rays of a ruby 
tint with the bright cerulean of 
Athens; it must have appeared to 
the transplanted Greek, a repetition 
of his own Parthenon, set in a 
warm^ heaven," 

The mountain of Besitoon was an 
object alike interesting to our author 
as an antiquary, and an admirer of 


About four milps from Besitoon 
is the mountain of Tackt-i-Boston, 
not more celebrated for its magnifi¬ 
cent sculptures, than for the romantic 
loves of Khosroo Purviz, and his 
fair queen Shirene, which they are 
intended partly to commemorate, and 
which arc the favourite themes of 
Persian poetry.' The mountoin itself 


the picturesque. It is a huge mass frowns, in rugged and awful gran- 
pf crags, presenting a nearly perpen- dear, over the beautiful vale of Ker- 
dicolar face of fifteen hundred feet, mansbah, and from its base issues a 
The lower part of it has been remarkably pellucid stream, to which 
smoothed to a heteht of one hundred the natives have given the name of 
feet, and to a breach of one hundred Shirene. Within two deep and lofty 
and fifty; beneath which projects a arches, excavated, with great labour 
rocky teiraqe of the saipe extent, and skill, in side of the mountain, 
^m end to end, with the smoothed are severid bks-reliefg of great excel- 
' diff above, apd doping ^adually, in lence. 'fbe neater arch, the exte- 
a didving dir^on, to, the level of riorof which, is finely decorated, and 
the ground below.' Nekr this rocky flanked ijvifii two figures, resembling 
platform are traces of a pie^e of Fame and Vjiejtory, contains a bas- 
sculpture, gigantic in its propc^r^s; rdief of l^ree, royal personages, a 
but bar^rousiy in>iliht^, which ^r colossal equeatriap statue in alto-re- 
Macdonald l^mpeir aMnbes to lievo, anda b^t^efof ^eboarand 
iniramis, w;ho had thus scoped on deer-hun^^ «X0cu|ed |n a very mas- 
the rodespf Media a mehioti^ of t^ly ,s|y^ . ' 
her conq^ ovcv that country, which . ^Ta^H^l^ostan is ip {he province 
she imagined might be ever- of Md^pud Ali Ima, the eldest 
toating. Higher up i|lter^ hia more son or tite and the ayojyed 

^hom jhe 

tas theb^haTer- 'niii|iitor|m h|#. ppblidy m 

irPj t^tMmtB^ in|l frphi he had^expe^hced so 
liite aPr namdi at|^ido]a andj^dness, tea- 
^ ^ js fe«li,.i|tb hia dered,<mr irayeRmr INiw {o avoid 
< ,;,;^‘iawitnda appearing at ihe coivt df his rival, 

pp; j^xestfiite t^liajm^ Tp epno^ ^eresfore, from the in- 

tet paiaed from. npi^ .oir one to habitants of'Kennanshah, hia reur 
and Ibm hkhoe behind dencfe in their neighbourhood, he re- 





J 
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royal finnan, and pirchased from ^hc 
peanantij in the villas of Ta(^t-i- 
frained nom availing himself of the 
“Sostan, whatever he wanted for his 
servants and cattle. The atrival of 
a Frangy stranger, however, could 
hot long be concealed; and while 
Sir Revert was engt^d, the third 
morning, in sketching the sculptures 
in the great arch, a minister of Mah¬ 
moud Ali Mirza came to invite him 
into the city, to be the prince’s 
guest. Sir Robert pleaded the short¬ 
ness of the time he could pass in 
that neighbourhood, and the neces¬ 
sity of nis being near the objects 
which he came Uf examine; but his 
apologies only gave new warmth to 
the hospitable mdquence of his visi¬ 
tor. A hint Of the prince’s intention 
to leave, hu capital, in a few days, 
on a hunting excursion, presented to 
Sir itobert a favourable opportunity 
for extricating himsdf from this di¬ 
lemma, by proposing to defer his 
visit till the prince should return. 
Next morning, the minister return¬ 
ed, with a request, on the part of his 
master, that Sir Robert would halt 
at his camp on his way to Bagdad ; 
and, in the mean time, to give him 
a specimen of the hospitality which 
he might have expect under his 
own roof, or that of the prince, the 
ministar regaled our traveller with 
a feast, in the true Persian summer 
style, on the verdant grass, under 
the broad shade of a tree. 

In the second arch. Sir Robert 
found two bas-reliefs, with PehUvi 
inscriptions, which prove them to be 
representations of Shapoor I., ana 
his son Shapoor 11. These sculptures 
are of very inferior execution to those 
in the first ftreh. Betides these, there 
is the fhi^ent of a colossal statue, 
lying in the stream, and ascHbed to 
Shirenei thwgli it more r^embles the 
statue of a wittior thati nf a gneen* 
This statne tiif ‘tiati^ regard with 
sueh superstitious vehera^n, is to 
believe its c^ble of hesUng 

the mtHjit lhiJ%niht i^eaS« 
and b^st *, ih gritiittde"^Y 

himg its na^^vijiih a viriet^ votiro 
ofierings, shape m and 

other artitmPir everr mateml ahd 
colour. ' ■ 

The vale of Kermansbah isalpaost 
incredibly fertile. When the other 
inoviueeS were snfibiing under,fit- 


mine, this Goshen of Persia abound¬ 
ed in every article of human subsist¬ 
ence : and while Sir Robert remained 
there, the daily expence of half-a- 
crowh procured ample provisions for 
Ids whole rctinUe, consisting of ten 
pe!nons,and twelve horses, with mules 
in proportion. Yet all this abundance 
cannot overcome the predatory dispoi- 
sition of the natives. Whether they 
live in villages or towns, their hearts 
yearn after all that belongs to the 
open field; the boldest spirits, for 
the foray and the spoil, and those 
who do not object to the prey with¬ 
out the diase, gladly embrace what¬ 
ever plunder fortune may throw into 
their hands." 

Kermansbah, the capital of Mah¬ 
moud. Ali Minm, is situated in lati¬ 
tude 34° 2G' Nl It stands on a soutli- 
westem slope of the mountains, ex¬ 
hibiting the glittering domes of 
mosques within, and the battlements 
and towers of lofty walls without. 
This city is famous for an excellent 
manufactory of fire-arms; and the 
villages, in its vicinity, for carpets of 
the most beautiful colour and fabric. 
The population amounts to 1A,00» 
families, a few of which are Chris¬ 
tians and Jews. Among other sour¬ 
ces of revenue, the governor receives 
annually 30,000 tomauns as a peace- 
ofi^ng from the Pasha of Bagdad. 

Soon after passing the Persian 
lines, into the territorieB of ancient 
Assyria, Sir Robert came to the ruins 
nf a city, called Kesra Sbirene, which., 
he conjectures to bO the same as Ar- 
timeta, or Dustajerd. The whole 
country around this place append in 
a state of utter ne^lct ; the faUls sa- 
viige arid sthny, the vhlleys rank arid 
uneultivacted, and tbe natives in per¬ 
fect keeping with the wild rudeness 
•f the place. While our traveller, 
dlqtmrhra by the immrtinent iptru- 
ahma' of those peo^e, was vainljr 
eoartiag trepoae Iri a wreti^ed cai^ 
vahSHw; j^e leadeir of a bfthd 
(^iria appeared to the faVouv 
of aSriv^if his 

hhridred'Iri riari3ioti% ti)-he attached 
tri'his littie ^ndU ThedaogMrif riil 
atiftckiiroiri fhe Arab tribes, ti^ug^ 
whose cririri#yi^ey #tere next dayts 
wk ti» ’rea^ he^ti^ 
sign^ fw ibis regtiSest. The 
jusdiled his fears. Neact inorm«|g,iTO 
were attadeCu by a miMKiuw 
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ii]|( p&rty, and a scene of couaterna- 
tioQ at)td confusion ensued^ which 
our author baa descrihcd with much 
craphic effect. From the number of 
pUgrims that were seen coming 
in from the hills after the bttndittf 
had retired^ it was supped that 
fewer of them hfid sullerea than was 
at first apprehended: and Sir Robert 
afterward leamedi thatnoUves were 
lost> though many mules, laden with 
die prop^y of the company, had 
been earned away. 

When our traveller had reached 
Kizsil Aohal, distant eighty-^ve 
wiles faom Ba^ad, the Mdifttl'S^ 
dab Beg, faia Persian secretary and 
interpret^, and his only surVivhig 
Russian servant, were suddenly seiz¬ 
ed with a fever, in consequence of 
the violent heat. The detention 
whidi their illness occasioned was 
the mewe vexatious, as his finances 
began to fail, and he was out of the 
reatdi of proper medical skill. He 
therefore dispatched a message to 
Bagdad, to apprise Mr Rich, the 
Briddi resident, of his situation. He 
was not under the necessity, however, 
of vait^ for lelieijf from that quar¬ 
ter* The keeper of the khaun-cara* 
vanserai, giiesaing the wrand of the 
courier, came to Sir Robert with a 
large bag of piastres in his hand, and 
earnestly, but respectfully, entreated 
him to accept ef it, and to apply for 
as much more as he might want for 
present use, m for the necessities of 
jus journey. Sir Bpbert'a wwd that 
it snoi^ berefiiU to a fnend of the 
khaUB keen’s .at >fiagdad» was to 
him bond. suffieieBt. Thehig^diB- 
xaet^ erf* Rjkli* aod the ^etostty 

ctf Sir hadunpremed 

. this mmcRmitn with stith a mvtmiv 
able tiudf !^agUd«iiiieB,«thathe 
Snippy: M lmw,0.ia>hi8fow«t to do q. 
lavatnrtodttoito W-dihieB. 



ai^ almost uninterrupted level of 
thai^ part of ancient Babylonia which 
lies north of the Tigris. While 
haltitog at the khaim of Bacoubi, a 
Turk came up, whom, from ^e mag- 
nHlcence of his attire, his air of au¬ 
thority, and thepn^pundrespeetpaid 
to him by the inmates of the khaun, 
Sir ttobert imagined to he a person of 
very high t^k. He was not a little 
sui^sra, merefore, when this su- 
per^ooklBg penonage approached 
him, with as ma,w roverences as if 
he had been the I^ha himself. He 
provqd to he one Mr Rich’s trusted 
servants, who had been dispatched 
with a letter firom that gentleman, 
accompanying a muse of a thousand 
phuBtres, and prolmredhisown services 
to conduct diem to Ba^ad. From Mr 
Rich, wlr^hefoUndUving in a style 
of tmigniffcence, he experienced 
the utmost kindniess, and from his 
mitensive and aomrate intormation 
in regard to every thing connected 
with me sendent and present state of 
Bagdad, he derived the most import¬ 
ant asdstonce. The Enroj^ns of his 
establishment were Mr Hyne, sur¬ 
geon to the mission, and Mr Bdins, 
a young Germani his oriental secre¬ 
tary, who were likewise of great use 
use to our author in his researches. 

Thepashalik of Bagdad compre- 
hendathe ahdmtkinguom of Assyria 
and Babylonitj and holds of the 
SubHme Forte by so slight a tenor, 
diat, in the hands of B bold and able 
governor, it becomes nearly inde¬ 
pendent. . The military establish¬ 
ment of thki province is lamenubly 
defideBt. frmu its owp resources, 
it cannot' ippd'httb'the field above 
lo^ooQmito? 4teAtokdilefs,wiiostiIi 
acknowlei^ jits anthoricy, my fnr- 
nish 800(1 inof«.' ^ltswhde moveable 
to^ sf silSltoy Omtdsto of three or 
Ibonr futt. Amidtoihotoilitsry pa.^ 
rade m there is 

a' ’ 'cd: .Itoaorviceablei 

traopif, 

u.almeadBftes 





f.rTTTMwTT 
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viiiti, ‘uid^AiiAs of diedcmrta, to 
stradf 'ahd sd^west, were in open 
beSaae revolt^ and had gained some afghal ads 
It of die vantages over the troops of the Paalnu 
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The old town of Bagdad standing, 
on the eastern shore of the Tigtisj 
is now considered only a suburb to 
jthe more modern and extensive city 
*dn the eastern shore. Jt is well]fur« 
nidied, however, with idiops, ranged 
ylong numerous and extensive streets, 
whi^ are protected by embattled and 
towered walls. Beyond these com.- 
paratively recent btdwarks, are nu-» 
merous mounds, formed by the ruins 
of houses, and still strewed with 
fragments of tiles, bricks, and rub¬ 
bish. In this quarter towers the 
Maumleum of the celebrated queen 
Zobeide, an octagonal building of 
brick, surmounted by a lofty s^r- 
structure in the form of a cone. From 
the top of this cone, a view is obtain¬ 
ed, vast and sublime, yet by no means 
pleasing. A drean desart, spread on 
all sides, in the midst of whiw stands 
the city, oHSeach border of the river, 
" its sombre and iiregularly-roofed 
dweUings varied here and there 
a dome or a minaret; its embatried 
walls, dark towera, and gardens at 
intervals, breaking the duii Une of 
the streets. These cultivated spaces 
yield a variety of excellent firwts; 
pomegran8tes,grapes, dgs,and(dlves, 
with the abundant date-tree; and 
mingling their, verdant tracts with 
the animated oinxent ol^ the Tigria, 
partially shaded by the palm-grovea 
which grow on its sta^ naaks, they 
present a cheering olVMt in die dis¬ 
mal waste. But wyond, not a lu- 
bitable spot abated for counitess 
miles. When lookii^.dQwn <m these 
delightful gardens, atnid^ a country 
titus lying nnder the taurseof nature, 
they seem lihetha Bat parth^ smile 
on a &ce haggard fitroioe and 
stiiFeniim into deadi." 

The Tigris, in the 

arrow, bwea its jpanm to the rapidity 
of its streap. T^s,:ittwell m m 
depth, varies with its periodical Ihuno 
dationa or suhsidii|g|; hnt,ri)e aser- 
age rate of lta itldKmt seven 

knots an heer. Ibawdwlnlfovem-* 
her, imn^iainly tdfter uas annual 
rains, in the mountains Armenia, 
whence it takes its rise; and in 
April, after thipieltingof Bie whstex 
snows. Dunp^vdie temaai^ 
the land is so ctsupleteLy xninidatad; 
^riiat Begdad stands like a xawtd la t e d 
island' in. the midst of a boundless 
wa. The .vaster Knpbrates unitea 


with the Tigris in producing this 
mighty flood; for its waters, swelling 
from the same cause, reach their 
neatest elevation about the eiidi^ 
ApriL when they meet the overflow¬ 
ing Tigris, and continue, for two 
months, to cover the country, west, 
east^ and south, beyond the teach of 
sight, imparting to the soil an ama- 
ring fortui^. The Tigris is navi¬ 
gate for sixty miles above Bagdad, 
to vessels of twenty tons burden; 
and considerably higher- up, it is 
made subservient to the purposes of 
commerce and intercourse, by means 
of the Ki^k, a kind of raft, sup¬ 
ported by inflated sbeep-skins. B^ 
sides the Kelek, Sir Robert describes 
another singular vessel that appears 
on the Tigris. It is called'the Knfa, 
(or basket,) and is formed of close 
willow-work, coated with the bkn- 
minous snbstanee of the country. 
By this crust it is rendered water- 
ti^t, and is completely secured from 
sinking. Perfectly circular, it ve- 
aerables a huge bowl on the surface 
of the stream, and bolds about three 
or 'four persona with room enough, 
though not in die -most agreeable po- 
skiona. It is paddled across with ease, 
and without losing much way from 
the force of the current." 

Buiing (he oppressive heat die 
summer months, the inhabitants of 
Bi^dad take refuge in certain arched 
apartments called the Zardanb, con¬ 
structed deep in the foundations of 
the Itouse, for this very purpose. At. 
sunset th^ issne iVom these gloomy 
retreats, and ascending to the top of 
the house, fake their evemog repast 
beneath Ae open sky. 1?pder die 
same free canopy th^ spread dirir 
bedding along ^ roof, irregular 
flrame OT ccmtriired^ to 

ca(tcih evmfippsriog w^yy^s breath. 
The eastech-ef Bfagdkd » 
defended bf • kfly brick waB, addl- 
donally strcpgdieBed by round-towmw 

Of these, 

sevririeen are dum die rest, 

erih^auranooiiited srilb ftva gunai 
variowodfl^, ifiomni^^ 
fidr da. itd rideCi v Some m dri 
gtnii cribsideririiw riae ; but, 
Ufee d^ .;ill&wiridy)^e^^ 
smear 

otfiea, gapt^ ffiimcAidiedj, wier 
bwant « dm>«HibriMai«*<j What:'fe 
cglled t^ citwiet, is stt ewbatlBd 


f 
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asncift, of no ^at extotait, at tUe north* and a land of hard clay, partially ri* 
West termination of Ae widt Its trified. Tlie enormous solid mass 
ihrtiilcations are v ftw feet h^her wluch crowns this elevation is cotn- 
than tKe general ramparts, of the po^ entirdy of sun-dried hricks. 
dty, mid its western faee contniands Its hei|^t a^ipeared to be above a 
the egr^ of the tsuburb on the dp- htatdred atid twenty-flve or thirty 
posite bank. It is used as an arse* feet j its dreamference at the bottom' 


n^ and barrack for the Padia's is tlu«e hundred feet; and about ten 
guarda The whole circumference faet in a perpmidieular line fTom its 
of the dty, including all its buildings hose, it meanwes a hundred feet in 
on both sides of the Tigris, is com- breaddiu The bricks are united 1^ 

J uted to be about five miles. The a thhi lining of pure sUme, no trace 
ouses are mean in dieir external of lime or of bitumen being visible, 
rapearance; even the palace of Uie Sachbrnriaontal course of bncks, con. 
P(^8 is a very hurame dwelling, sisting of five or six layers, is madced 
The importance of the dty has bmi by a stmtnm ot neds, to a thickness 
long on the dedine. Its population of two inches, unmixed widi any 
is not supposed to exceed 100,000 other substance. These reedsare in a 
souls; and so miserably is its go- wonderfulstateofpreserrationdiffer- 
vernment at present administered, ingfeom those that grow in the place 
that scarcely a year elapses without below, only in being at a somewhat 
an apparent necesdty, fern the dread darker hue. This euziotu pile is en- 
of scardty and consequent tumults, tirely sdid, exc^^Uing whine certain 
^driving some hundreds of the poor square p^oratims, going directly 


inhabitants feom within the walls, to 
seek for bread vrhete and how t^ 
can find it. 

In one respect, the ladies of Bag¬ 
dad eqjoy a greater degree (A free¬ 
dom toan those of Perds. t^ile 
the ktter harcUy ever move abr^, 
except on horseback, escorted by 

-_SS 4 _ * • • 


throngh, intersect one another in the 
heart of tlm huildhig ; in the north¬ 
ern face, too, at a considerable de- 
vstiem feom the base, there is an 
opaiiug at in oval form, rather 
latgw fnaaioMnmon-sised window; 
hut it does not penetrate farther into 
the pile than five or six feet. Con- 


trains of wndchs and other trusty jecture is pai|dexed in regard to the 


snperintmidantB, women of die first 
consequence in Bagdad, go diont on 
foot, and with scarcely any sttend- 
ants. It is^fite e^netti to avoid, in 
public, any atifitingdisfinction of ap- 
p^nco. Eiifce, all the fhir sne in 
Bagdad- wear, proffuiseisoualy, the 
blue-cheeked tboSen^of 

rank having no other disthmundiing 
marks than a few goldthoeami woven 
into its^ border. Beddes dSi eaw 
ver, their fecea are cemeedod hdiksl 


use of tlwse enminous solid hills 
which nHuic thodtes of the earliest 
settibrorntta of msekind ; Sir Rdin-t 
is indined totnppOM^ that what now 
remains of dHs Tower at Himrod" 
is no more than the haae of some 
lofder stmetare, piahiddy designed 
fer the doutde nse i^ a teniple and 
wohserratory s^ of sacred 
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appearances, as well from its name 
and position. Sir Robert was inclined 
to think, that this might be the site 
of Borsippa, where Alexander the 
Great breathed his last Another pile, 
of greater magnitude, but different 
}n construction, inasmuch as it want* 
ed the strata of reeds,-^tbe bed of 
the Nahar-Malcha, or royal canal, 
—with some piles oi various magni* 
tudes, were the objects that attract¬ 
ed the attention of our traveller,. as 
he proceeded toward the city of Hil- 
lah, in the suburb of which a bouse 
was prepared for his residence, when 
he should be engaged in exploring 
and examining the ruins of Babylon. 

The site of ancient Babylon is 
marked by a few vast piles, the se¬ 
pulchral monuments of its departed 
greatness. The first of these which 
Sir Robert visited was the Birs Nim- 
rood, at the first sight of which Mr 
Rich, as he informs ns in his very va¬ 
luable memoir, could not help ex¬ 
claiming, that this, if any, must be 
the Temple of Belus. This idea 
Mr Rich renounced, on account of 
the difficulty of reconciling it with 
the descriptions of the ancient histo¬ 
rians, and the limits which the great 
city was supposed to occupy. No¬ 
thing startled by this difficulty. Sir 
R. K. Porter undertakes to prove, 
that this is, in reality, the ruins of 
the Tower of Babel, afterwards bet¬ 
ter known as the Tower of Belus. 
His reasoning is plausible, as his ex¬ 
amination was diligent and minute. 
Comparing the present dimensions 
of the ruin with those of the entire 
temple, as mentioned by Herodotus 
and Strabo, they were found to cor¬ 
respond, as nearly, perhaps, as could 
he expected in any similar case. The 
circumference at the base, as it now 
stands, our anther found to be 2082 
feet, including a projection towards 
the west, which throws it into the 
figure of an ureg;ular oblong: the 
circumference of the structure, as 
given by ancient authors, was 2000 
feet. Its elevatioii, aoeerding to 
Strabo, was one stadium, or £00 feet, 
rising through the regular gradation 
of eight succes^e towers, to a pyra¬ 
mids form: uidy Aree stages, and 
a remnant (ff a fourth, now remain; 
hut the proportion of the ruin cor¬ 
respond so accurately to the calcula¬ 
tion of the original dimensions of the 


entire structure, as to amount, in' 
Sir Robert’s opinion, to even a ma¬ 
thematical demonstration of their 
identity. It is the only pile on the 
western side of the Euphrates, where 
this celelebrated tower or temple was 
situated, which can be supposed to 
be the ruin of so mighty a structure; 
and even its distance from the Muje- 
libe, which alone staggered Mr Rich 
in his conjecture that it might he 
the temple of Belus, will not appear 
an insuperable objection, when we 
recollect that the anciemt city en¬ 
closed an extent of at least 48 miles, 
and that it is altogether as uncertain 
whether the Mujelibe was the forti¬ 
fied citadel, or whether the Birs Nim- 
rood was the Tower of Babel. 

This huge mass of building, when 
seen from the east, appears like an ob¬ 
long hill, sweeping irregularly up¬ 
wards to its western aspect, in a broad 
pyramidal form. There is some dif¬ 
ference between the statements of Mr 
Rich and Sir R. K. Porter, in regard 
to its measurement at the base. Ac¬ 
cording to l^Ir Rich, its circuit is 
762 yards: Sir Robert makes it 694 
yards, at least as nearly that as tlie 
dilapidated state of the outline there 
would allow him to ascertain.” In 
regard to its elevation, they agree 
more exactly. From the foundation 
of the whole pile, to the base of the 
small tower by which it is surmount¬ 
ed, .Mr Rich makes 198 feet,—Sir 
Robert 200 feet. The height of the 
tower, according to Mr Rich, is .89 
feet,—according to Sir Robert, 37. 
feet; so that the elevation of the 
whole, according to both statements, 
is exactly the same. The tower-like 
ruin on the summit is a solid mass, 
constructed of the most beautiful 
masonry of furnace-burnt bricks. 
Masonry of the same style and ma¬ 
terials seems to have encrusted the 
whole structure in gradual stages, 
while sun-dried bricks composed the 
body and base of the pile. . These 
bricks wereunited so firmly with lime, 
that BO force could scpss’ate them.. 
Towards the foundation of the waHs,. 
however, and on the laip^ fra^ente* 
of brick ruiiis at tho base of the pile,. 
Sir Robert found great j^ntUies'of. 
bitumen: hence he was^ to aupv. 
pose, that the ChaMeanbuildem om-- 
uloyed this fmbstanee only. 
tottodatjons and lower parts of -tlmr 
Z 
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edifices, for the purpose of prevent¬ 
ing the bad effects of the damp and 
water^ to which this country must 
always have been exposed, from the 
successive inundations of the river. 
It is remarkable, that, on the sum¬ 
mit of the tower, and in many of 
the upper parts of the structure, 
the bricks are found in a vitrified 
state ; while towards the base of the 
standing wall they are totally free 
from the appearance of change ; evi¬ 
dently proving, that the power by 
which this vast pile was broken into 
ruins acted from above—in short, 
that it was the lightning of heaven. 
About 270 feet from the eastern front, 
of this great pile, appears a mound 
of great magnitude, extending north 
and south to a breadth of 1242 feet, 
when those two sides take a rather 
triangular form, to a distance of 1035 
feet, meeting in |i bend to the east¬ 
ward. 1 ts summit and sides are fur¬ 
rowed into endless hollows and chan¬ 
nels, and all arc thickly embedded 
with fragments of bricks, tiles, vitrifi¬ 
cations, and bitumen,—the remnants 
of ancient buildings which Sir Robert 
conjectures to have been occupied by 
the priests and other officers who mi¬ 
nistered in the temple. From this 
mound, he made his observations on 
alltheremains yet visible within what 
he fancied to have been the great en¬ 
compassing square of the sacred en¬ 
closure. A large open area stretched 
on all sides ; but towards the north, 
where the area measured across be¬ 
tween three and four hundred feet, 
mounds of varied elevations were seen 
in unconnected heaps, filling the 
ground from that line to the banks 
of a great canal. Clustering ranges 
of these remains appeared to conti¬ 
nue curving round to the east: then, 
after a vacuum, they extend again 
fh>m the eastward in a similar sweep¬ 
ing direction, along the southern 
front of the great mounds. Sir B.o- 
bert found no difficulty in tracing, 
froip the same p^ftion, the lines of 
erhMnkmcnt which had compassed, 
asDeettj^poses, the whole sacred area. 
Their ei^tent appeared to agree very 
nearly tnth what Herodotus mentions 
as inclodng ihe »oand of the Tem- 
jffe of Reins. The bricks which eom- 
po$e the tower and these neighbour- 
mounds, are generally sfamped 
with three lines of inscription, hi the 


cuneiform, or Babylonian character. 
Those dried in the sun are larger 
and coarser than those burned in the 
furnace, and are composed of clay 
mixed with chopped straw, or bro¬ 
ken reeds, to compact it. 

Next in interest to the Hirs Nim- 
rood is the Mujelibe, or Maclouba, 
“ the overturned.” It stands on the 
eastern side of the Euphrates, about 
four miles north of Hillah. It pre¬ 
sents the form of an oblong, facing 
the four cardinal points. The side 
to the north measures SS2 feet; that 
to the west 551; the southern and 
eastern sides measure each 2.30 feet. 
The sun-dried bricks, of which it is 
composed, rise to an elevation of l4() 
feet. On its broad summit arc the 
fragments of buildings which it had 
foruiCTly sustained, bricks both in 
their original and a vitrified state, 
bitumen, pottery, pebhle.s, and even 
shells, hits of glass, and mother-of- 
pcarl. Regular lines of brick-works 
arc discernible along each face ; and 
on the western front may he traced 
a perfectly straight wall, that appear.s 
to have cased and parapeted this side 
of the pile. All its sides, and par¬ 
ticularly the eastern, are worn into 
deep channels by the rain ; and se¬ 
veral excavations have been made 
in various parts of it, which are now 
the dens of wild beasts. Some Turks, 
searching for bricks, found, in a sub¬ 
terranean passage, a coffin of mul¬ 
berry wood, containing a human bo¬ 
dy inclosed in a tight wrapper, and 
to appearance partially covered with 
bitumen. This discovery induced 
Mr, Rich to open an entrance into 
the same passage from above, and he 
succeeded in discovering another cof¬ 
fin, containing a human skeleton in 
high preservation- A little farther 
on was found the skeleton of a child. 
From these>circumstanccs, Mr Rich 
thought it firohahle that the whole' 
of the passage, whatever its extent 
may he, was octmpied in a similar 
manner. 3ir R. K. Porter, however, 
is 0 ^ opinion, that the Mujelibe must 
have l^en the citadel of the fortified 
palace, mentioned in all ancient de¬ 
scriptions of Babylop,; and that the 
coffins discoverat in In passage must 
contain the remains of persons who 
had (Red there during a jperiod of 
siege. That it could not be, as Dellc 
Beauchamp, Niebuhr, and 
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other travellers have supposed, the 
Temple of Belus, is evident from its 
present appearance, which plainly 
indicates that it could never have 
•risen in a pyramidal succession of 
ttfwers. “ Had one such stage ever 
^surmounted it,” our author correctly 
ohserves, “ we should have found a 
slight elevation at least, towards the 
middle of the summit; but instead 
of that essential feature, it sinks there 
in a deep hollow.” Besides, the ex¬ 
tent of its base far .exceeds the sta¬ 
dium specified by the ancients as the 
measure of the base of the Tower of 
Belus. 

Another stupendous mound has 
been minutely described by Captain 
Frederick and Mr Rich, with whom 
Sir Robert agrees in supposing it to 
be the site and ruins of the palace. 
It is named by the natives the Kasr, 
and is the most august mass, after 
the Mujelibts on the eastern side of 
the river. According to Mr Rich’s 
descrijition, it is nearly a square of 
700 yards in length and breadth; 
^ir Robert makes its length BOO yards, 
Its breadth 600, and its height full 
70 feet almve the general level. Sir 
Robert observed an essential differ¬ 
ence between the manner of its con¬ 
struction, and that of the Migelibe 
and Birs Nimrood. In the latter, 
the great stamina of the piles were 
sun-dried bricks, consolidated by the 
intervention of reeds and lime ; but 
in every nart of the Kasr mound, 
within ana without, the material was 
most beautiful burned bricks, so fredi 
in their appearance, that it was dif¬ 
ficult to believe that it was not a re¬ 
cent structure. The cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions on the brick.<i, however,, prove 
their Mitiquity beyond the possibility 
of doubt. Tne internal decorations 
seemed to be as unequivocal evidence 
of its having been the palace of the 
proud monarchs of Babylon. The 
workmen of Mr Rich, after a day’s 
labour, brought to light the statue 
of a colossal lion; while fragments 
of alabaster vessels, line earthen ware, 
marble, and varnished tiles^ aU at¬ 
test its ancient splendour., Only 
seven years had elapsed since that 
gentleman had examined it with such 
dili^nce, and described it with such 
precision; yet in that short period, 
the sacrile^ous industry of the people 
employed m digging for brides, bad 
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entirely changed some of its principal* 
features. The piles of w'all, to which 
the natives have more peculiarly 
given the name of the Kasr, or Pa¬ 
lace, still stand in striking fragments, 
from 16 to 18 feet above the general 
line of the summit. Part of them 
are so connected, as to give indica¬ 
tions of their having originally form¬ 
ed square piers or supports, rather 
than distinct ranges of chamber or 
tower walls; their thickness, in gene¬ 
ral, is from 8 to 9 feet; and their ma¬ 
terials are so strongly cemented, that, 
though the bricks are of the hardest 
kind, it was almost impossible to se¬ 
parate them from the mortar. To 
this circumstance, indeed, these mas¬ 
ses owe their preservation. But in 
the lower part of the structure, the 
work of demolition has proceeded 
more rapidly. The serdaubs (cel¬ 
lars^, dark cnambers, and numerous 
intricate passages, have been broken 
up, or impenetrably buried; and the 
subterranean way, near the ravine, 
which Mr Rich has described with so 
much precision, is now completely lost. 

Of the tree mentioned by Captain 
Frederick, as growing among the 
mouldering ruins of the Kasr, with 
which they assert that it is coeval. 
Sir Robert has given a particu¬ 
lar description. Its species is quite 
strange in that country; but two 
of his servants, natives of Beuder- 
Bushehr, assured him that they had 
seen several like it in their own 
country, where it is known by the 
name of Gas, or Guz, and lives to a 
great age. Its trunk has originally 
been enormous ; bht now only part 
of its original circumference, hollovr 
and shattered, supports the whole of 
its yet spreading and ever-greeu 
branches. They are particularly 
beautiful, being adorned with long 
tress-like tendrils, resembling he¬ 
rons’ feathers, growing from a cen¬ 
tral stem. These delicate sprays, 
bending towards the ground, give 
the whole the appearance of a weep¬ 
ing willow, while their gentle waving 
in the wind produces a low and me¬ 
lancholy sound. In digging into those 
extensive mounds, an incredible num¬ 
ber of curious objeets of antiquity are 
picked np ; and these, by a strange 
fatality, genetS^y' find their way into 
the hands of the Jews, who are yet 
in the land of Shinar. 
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' About 800 yards from the Kasr 
Mound is the Amran Hill, an enor> 
inous pile, nearly triangular in its 
form : its south-west face extends to 
a line of 1400 yards, its eastern face 
1100, and its northern 850. In 
height it is nearly equal to the Kasr; 
and, like it, is broken into deep ra¬ 
vines, and long-winding furrows. 
It seems completely exhausted of all 
its useful bricks, and is now com¬ 
posed of earth, mixed with fragments 
of brick, pottery, mortar, bitumen, 
vitrifications, &c. C)n the most ele¬ 
vated spot stands the tomb of Am¬ 
ran, from which this mass re¬ 
ceives its name. Before the western 
face of the hill extends a consider¬ 
able line of flat ground, bounded by 
the river’s high embankment. In 
this embankment Mr Uich found a 
number of urns, filled with ashes 
and pieces of human bones, which 
had not undergone the action of the 
fire. The Babylonians and Persians 
interred their dead without burning 
them; hence he concludes, that these 
urns contained the ashes of some of 
Alexander’s soldiers. 

The western side of the river had 
hitherto been little explored, but the 
diligence of Sir Robert discovered 
traces of building there to an extent 
of several miles. Amidst a nume¬ 
rous and conspicuous assemblage of 
mounds, one rose to the heiglit of 
thirty-five feet; and from its suip- 
init he observed, “ that the face of 
the country, both to the north and 
the south, for upwards of a mile 
either w'ay, bore the same hillocky 
appearance; besides being thickly 
scattered with those fragments of 
past habitations, which in all Baby¬ 
lonian ruins have so particularly 
marked their character." Here Sir 
Robert supposed that he had found 
the site of the old or lesser palace. 
About a mile south-west from this, 
again appeared multitudes of mounds 
of inferior elevation, with the ac¬ 
tual indications of f^er buildings 
spreading in a circular form, rather 
more tl^ half-a-raile in width. 
Proceeding about three miles and a 
half farther, in the same direction, 
they came to a vast tract, covered 
with every minor vestige of former 
buildings; and these appearances 
contianed the whole way to the 
eattem verge of the boundary around 


Birs Nimrood, a distance of nearly 
a mile and thr^ quarters. From 
these remains Sir Robert derived a 
fresh proof, that one division of the^ 
city stood on the western bank of the’ 
Euphrates, and that the Temple of 
Belus was in that division. 

At the distance of eight miles from 
the Euphrates, on its eastern hank, 
our. author found another pile, the 
grave of former buildings, called the 
A1 Hymer. The fragments around 
it proclaim it of Babylonian date and 
origin, though its distance from the 
river precludes the idea of its having 
been part of the great city. It is of 
u pyramidal form, its base nearly 
circular, and is in circumference 
yards; its height is nearly (iO yards. 
Numerous smaller mounds surround 
it as dependants. One-third of its 
elevation is composed of sun-dried 
bricks, the rest of such as had 
passed through the furnace. It is 
remarkable, that of the latter, such 
as were exposed to the external air 
were so soft as to be broken with the 
slightest force; while those in the 
interior of the pile were as hard as 
any in Babylonia. Layers of clay 
seemed to be the only cement ; but a 
bright white substance appeared in 
some phices an inch thick, which, 
on touching it, crumbled into the 
finest powder. Subsequent analysis 
proved this powder to be principally 
composed of common earthy matter ; 
apparently justifying the conjecture 
of Sir Robert, that it has originally 
been the common layer of reeds, 
thus transformed by the operation of 
the air. 

Such arc the .most interesting par¬ 
ticulars which Sir Robert discovered 
or ascertained in his investigation of 
the ruins of Babylon, No spot on 
the surface of the globe can be con¬ 
templated with more intense, yet 
melancholy iiAerest, than this deso¬ 
late site of the Queen of Nations. 
At Persepolis, there is still a splen¬ 
dour in the mins to recall distinctly 
the former magnificence and beauty 
of its palaces and tMoples. In the 
remaining fragments of architecture 
and statuary in Greece, we can still 
adore the divinity of that genius, 
whidh has commanded the admira¬ 
tion, and guided the taste of so many 
nations and 'ages. But the vast 
shapeless piles of Babylon arc so 
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many graves, in which all its former 
glories are buried for ever from the 
eye of curiosity ; and which indicate 
only by their extent the magnitude 
o'f the structures which they conceal 

• ip unpenetrable night. That there 
ajre still so many of these sepulchral 
monuments, and of such vast diincn> 
sions, may serve to give us some idea 
of the former greatness of a city 
which has furnished materials for so 
many capitals, and which has been a 
quarry almost incessantly ransacked 
fur more than two thousand years. 
No spot more impressively proclaims 
the mutability of human affairs: and 
on comparing its former grandeur 
with its present desolation,—on view¬ 
ing the present sterility of its fields, 
once the most fertile in the world,— 
we reverence that “ sure word of pro¬ 
phecy" by which its awful change 
w’as so clearly foretold: “ How is 
llabylon become a desolation among 
the nations !” “ Oome against her 

from the East—open her store-houses 
—cast her itj) as heaps —^and destroy 
her utterly ;—let nothing of her be 
left.” “ The wild beasts of the de- 
surt, with the wild beasts of the 
islands, shall dwell there, and the 
owls shall dwell therein ,* and it 
shall be no more inhabited for ever.” 
—.lerem. 1. 23, 26, 39. 

The troubled state of the country, 
ill consequence of the irritation of 
sonic of the Arab tribes, prevented 
our author from accomplishing his 
design of visiting the three ancient 
capitals, Seleucia, C'tesiphon, and Su¬ 
sa. On the 2d of Hcccmber he took 
leave of his kind friends at Bagdail, 
and proceeded on his route towards 
the mountainous regions of Oourdis- 
tan. On the 9th he reached Kirkook, 
a town containing about ten or twelve 
thousand inhabitants. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of this town are springs of 
Naphtha, and a burning'sulphurous 
lull. Two days more brought him 
to the district of Sulmania, in the 
coun try of the Gourds. The entrance 
to this district he found remarkably 
fertile and well cultivated; but this 
genial part of Courdistan,” he tells 
us, “ like the fabled god of the vine 
rocked in his stone cradle, lies in the 
very lap of rocks and mountains.” 
Sulimania, tlie capital of' the dis¬ 
trict, is an open town, containhig 
about 3000 bouses, and nearly 13,000 
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inhabitants. This is one of the ‘ 
largest districts within the pashalik 
of Bagdad: and from the natural 
strong bolds with which it abounds, 
and the proud independent spirit of 
the natives, the Porte is obliged to 
allow them a governor of their own 
nation, with the high title of Pasha, 
though all other places within the 
jurisdiction of Bagdad are governed 
by ofilcers in the immediate service 
of the Grand Seignior. The Gourds 
of Sulimania arc, in general, of low 
stature, but well proportioned, ro¬ 
bust, and healthy. Their complexion 
is fairer than that of their bretlireii 
in the neighbourhood of Kerman- 
shah; their eyes dark and fine, and 
their general physiognomy more grave 
and thoughtful, with less shrewdness 
and knavery in its expression,.than 
that of the soutliern tribes, 'fheir 
faith is of the true Sunni, or orthodox 
Mahumedan creed, though sectarians 
of every description arc scattered 
throughout the country. The tenets 
of some of these are of the most fe¬ 
rocious cast; particularly those of 
the Sorani tribe, who call themselves 
Yezedi, after a caliph of Damascus. 

The task of travelling through 
these mountainous regions Sir Ko- 
bert found more arduous than any 
which he had hitherto undertaken. 
After toiling up the steeps of Tahiti? 
mountain, a new and more ibrmida- 
ble point of escalade lay before him, 
in tne smooth and marble side of the 
Daroo. Here they had to climb over 
naked and slippery marble rucks, 
sinking suddenly into deep clefts, 
and intricate and apparently untrod¬ 
den paths, between rough, fissured 
slopes, bottomed with such beds of 
loose stones, that the feet of their 
cattle sunk into them at every step, 
at the imminent hazard of breaking 
their legs. 

Our author was now in one of the 
most difficult points of the route of 
Xenophon in his memorable retreat; 
and he justly observes, that “ no one 
can sufficiently appreciate the in¬ 
vincible courage of Xenophon, nor 
the heroic followii^ of his soldiers, 
who has not witnessed the terrific 
passes of Gourdistan: and when 
armed with hostile men on every 
rodk, what must have been the vir¬ 
tue that then led steadily forward!" 
Savage and sterile as the aspect of 
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these high regions is, every moun¬ 
tain side has its villages ; and elose to 
each, are little hidden vsllics, M'hich 
produce corn, barley, and tobacco in 
abundance, besides fine fruits of va¬ 
rious sorts, particularly grapes, pears, 
apples, pomegranates, and cucum¬ 
bers. 

After various difficulties and ad¬ 
ventures, (the most remarkable of 
which was being benighted on the 
Houstah mountain, and being obli¬ 
ged, through the inhospitality of the 
villagers of Yeltomar, to take shelter, 
during a winter night, in a cave,) 
he reached Tabrecz on the 25 th of 
December 1818, and had the plea¬ 
sure of spending Christmas in the 
true English style, among his kind 
and hospitable countrymen, and of 
interesting their sympathy, and call¬ 
ing forth their congratulations, by re¬ 
counting tlie toils and perils which 
he had endured and escaped. 

A residence of several months in 
Tabreez enabled our author to be¬ 
come more fully ac<^uainted with the 
present aystem of government in Per¬ 
sia, and with the enlightened plans 
of Abbas Mirza for its improvement. 
Corrnption pervades every part of it, 
from the fountain-head of power, to 
the remotest of its ramifications. 
From the ancient and fatal practice 
of receiving presents from the go¬ 
vernors of provinces, oppression and 
extortion are in a manner patroni¬ 
zed by sovereign authority ; and the 
example descends to the lowest offi¬ 
cers of state. Even the chief of a 
village district,ortheleader of ahorde 
of banditti, easily makes his peace 
with his superior, by a well-timed 
offering of part of the spoil, acquired 
by rapacity or murder; aud Justice 
herself is dazzled on the bench, by 
the bright temptation which is ten¬ 
dered by the hand of Guilt. Our 
author antidpates much benefit from 
the integrity, bepevoknee, and ta¬ 
lents the heir-spparent, aided by 
the just and libeml principles, intro¬ 
duced by the continued influx of 
Europeans, by which the people of 
Persia will be uneonspiously prepar¬ 
ed to understand the value ox equit¬ 
able laws, and of a sovereign liVely 
to establish them.** The arsenal at 
Tabreez, formed on a British model, 
and by a Ikitish artificer, and the 
fulling mill lately erected at Koig, 


may he regarded as interesting pre¬ 
liminary pledges of the improve¬ 
ments projected by this enlightened 
prince. The better to ensure the com¬ 
pletion of these projects, he has scitl' 
over several young Persians to Eng¬ 
land, to study, at his expence, medi¬ 
cine, and other useful sciences auU 
arts. All these beneficent schemes, 
however, are in great danger of being 
frustrated by the fierce jealousy of 
Mahmoud Aii Mirza, who has open¬ 
ly threatened to dispute his brother’s 
succession to the throne. 

The growing power and commerce 
of Russia in this quarter affords our 
author a subject of less doubtful 
speculation. By its late acquisitior s, 
this overgrown monarchy is now in 
possession of almost the Avholc of the 
western shore of the C'aspian, com¬ 
manding the Kur river entirely, and 
all the northern bank of tbe Araxes, 
except tbe districts of Nakshivan and 
Erivan,—a narrow but fertile stripe 
of territory between the Russian 
frontier and that of Turkey. New 
facilities are daily presenting them¬ 
selves for transporting her merchan¬ 
dise from the shores of the C'aspian 
into the heart of her territories. 
“ Excellent roadz are constructing 
from the point where the Kur ceases 
to be navigable; and there the goods 
which have come up from the Cas¬ 
pian will be disembarked, and car¬ 
ried over land to TilJis ; thence con¬ 
veyed by the way of Kootaise, the 
capital of Imeritia, to the navigable 
part of the river Rion, where ade¬ 
quate vessels will receive and t''rry 
them down to the newly-cstablislicd 
port of Poti, on the south-eastern 
coast of the Euxine. The passage 
thence to Odessa is direct; and 1 
need not expatiate on the case with 
which the different merchandize may 
be spread,'through various obvious 
channels, all over Europe.” 

From Tabreez, Sir Robert set out 
on a parting visit to the Shah at Te¬ 
heran, carrying with him tbe por¬ 
trait of his M^esty, finished from 
the sketch which W had formerly 
taken. He was received very gra- 
ciously> and was invested witn the 
Older of the Lion and Snn. He like- 
vrise made an excursion to the cu¬ 
rious eaves of Ker^ta, for an ac¬ 
count of which we must.refer our 
readers to his own minute uescripr 
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tioti. Lake Ouroniia was another 
object that engaged his curiosity, and 
on his visit to its shores he found 
the Persian army, organized and dis* 
ciplined according to British tactics, 
by Captain Isaac Hart, encamped 
near the ancient city of Ouromia. 
This army is comjMsed chiefly of Af- 
shars, and Sir R^ert speaks in the 
highest terms of their appearance and 
discipline,—their number amounts 
to nearly 12,000. 

On the 19th October 1819 he took 
his flnal departure from Tabreez; 
and turned his steps westward on his 
return to the Nortnern Capital. He 
visited the ruins of Eski Julfo, and 
the Armenian cemetery, in which he 
found thousands of grave-stones, in 
general richly and lal^riously carved. 
M''c do not think it necessary to ac¬ 
company our traveller on his home¬ 
ward route ; both because the coun¬ 
tries through which he had now to 
pass arc so generally known, and be¬ 
cause our limits prevent us from in¬ 
dulging in any farther detail. We 
take leave of him, therefore, certain¬ 
ly u’ithout much regret, but not 
without some degree,.of respect.' In 
the lighter accomplisnments of grace, 
vivacity, and wit, he by no means 
shines; and the reader, whose fasti¬ 
dious taste can relish no production 
wliich is not highly seasoned with 
these ingredients, will soon turn, we 
fear, in dislike from these plain mat- 
ters-of-fact volumes, if he is not at 
first deterred by their ponderous mag¬ 
nitude. His pages, too, are frequent* 
ly disfigured by offensive peculiari¬ 
ties of style. Against some of the 
minor ])arts of speech, which we 
liave been accustomed to think of 
considerable consequence in the con¬ 
struction of English sentences, he 
seems to have declared formal and 
irreconcileable hostility. Relatives, 
and conjunctive and conditional par* 
tides, he almost entirely discards; 
and by the want of them, his narra* 
tive is rendered generally inelegant, 
and sometimes obscure; even the de¬ 
monstrative and the personal pro¬ 
nouns are sometimes banished from 
the station which they are accustom¬ 
ed to hold, leaving a vacancy which 


appears equally novel and unplcas- 
ing. Sir Robert sorbetimes indulges, 
too, in very unnatural applications 
of the plainest words, and in a phra¬ 
seology, which, to say the least of it, 
is very uncouth. His distance from 
London, while his work was pro¬ 
ceeding through the press, may serve 
as some apology for such blemishes; 
but either he or his publisher should 
have submitted his MS. to the in¬ 
spection of some person of taste and 
judgment, or at all events have made 
provision for the careful revision of 
the sheets before they were finally 
thrown off. Such care would have 
prevented this costly work from 
coming forth to public view with so 
many defects upon its head,—defects 
which appear the more ludicrous, a- 
midst the splendour of embellishment 
by which the volumes are distinguish¬ 
ed. These defects, however, are more 
than compensated by the sterling qua- 
lilies of diligent research, accurate 
observation, sound judgment, correct 
principle, and amiable feeling. The 
classical and the biblical student 
will derive much valuable informa¬ 
tion from Sir R. K. Porter's patient 
and enlightened investigation of Per- 
sepolis, Babylon, and the other in¬ 
teresting ruins which it was his good 
fortune to visit. His conjectures, 
guided by the torch of history, often 
throw a clear light on what was for- 
ma-ly obscure; and he has the high 
gratification of having, on many oc¬ 
casions, illustrated the truth of sa¬ 
cred history, and pointed to the ex¬ 
act fulfilment of prophecy, by topo¬ 
graphical observations made on the 
very scenes to which they refer. But 
it is in the description of scenery that 
he chiefly excels. He looks on Na¬ 
ture with a painter's and a poet's eye, 
and his description of some mountain 
scenes, particularly in the ranges of 
Caucasus and Mount Avaral, would 
do no (UscredR to the pen of a Byron 
or a Scott. In theacCount of his mid¬ 
night wanderings among the moun¬ 
tainous regions of Taurus, there is a 
twrific int^t, Which forciMy re¬ 
minded us of fiord Byron’s stanzas 
on a similar occariOn, and do not 
suffer by the comparison. 
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As our present is, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, an antiquarian Number, we can¬ 
not omit noticing the Memoirs of 
George Heriot,’^ compiled .for the 
laudable purfiose of illustrating “The 
Fortunes of Nigel." This little vo¬ 
lume contains much curious informa¬ 
tion, industriously collected, and ju¬ 
diciously arranged; and forms a use¬ 
ful and necessary accompaniment to 
the admirable tale in which the be¬ 
nevolent goldsmith makes such a 
prominent figure. The sketch of 
lleriot’s Life has been compiled 
chiefly from Maitland’s History of 
Edinburgh, from the Biographical 
Memoir of the Earl of Buchan, from 
the notice which appeared in the 
Scots Magazine for February 1802, 
and from other sources of informa¬ 
tion to which the Editor had access; 
and is as full and distinct as the 
scanty materials for such a perfor¬ 
mance would possibly peripit. The 
Appendix, too, contains a number of 
important and interesting documents, 
the most remarkable of which are, 
Elogies on George Heriot; Donations 
and L^acies to George I Jeriot's Hos¬ 
pital; Last Will and Testament of 
George Heriot; Statutes of George 
Heriot’s Hospital, compiled by Wal¬ 
ter Balcanquel, D. D.— Anns^ 16S7j 
Last Will and Testament of Robert 
Johnson, L.L.D.; and Extracts from 
Accounts and V’ouchers relative to 
Jewels furnished by George Heriot, 
to Anne of Denmark, Queen of James 
VI. I60i-I615. 

The perusal of this volume has 
served to confirm on our minds the 
favourable impression of Heriot, 
which we received from “ The For¬ 
tunes of Nigel," 88 well as to show,— 
if, at this time of day, that had lieen 
necessary,—^how extensively and how 
accurately the “ Great Unknown” is 
acquaint^ with the history, both 
general and local, of ha natiiv coun¬ 
try. Nothing, indeed, escapes the 
k^n inquitinon of this most inveb-' 
five, powerful, and original of wri¬ 
ters ; and it is am of ha prominent 
exeellendes, thgt ^e hoswosen most 
of his subjects, in a department 
which had totally escaped t^ search 
of every other writer df bis cUts; 
that he has thrown a charm, amt^nt- 


ing, sometimes, to fascination, ovet 
details which had hitherto been con¬ 
sidered as the legidroate province of 
the duU, plodding, matter-of-fact anu 
tiquary; that he has set people a- 
searching into some of the most inte¬ 
resting, yet, beRm his time, most ne¬ 
glected periods of history; and that, 
by conjuring up the genius of anti¬ 
quity, and embodying, in living and 
moving forms, the characters of the 
olden time, be has not merely afforde«l 
delight and amusement to all classes 
and orders of men, but, directly or 
indirectly, conveyed to us, without 
our being conscious of it, instruction 
substantial and important. AVc will 
venture to assert, tnat the history of 
Scotland was never so thoroughly or 
so generally known as at this moment; 
and he who recollects how different 
was the state of information prior to 
.die appearance of “ Waverley,” will 
be able to ascertain how much of 
this is due to the author of what the 
, Cockneys call the Scotch Novels. 

For this reason we think such per¬ 
formances as that before us are par¬ 
ticularly useful. They enable us to 
separate the provinces of History and 
of Fiction ; show how far the novelist 
has followed, deflected from, or em¬ 
bellished the details of the mere 
chronicler or annalist; and enable n.s 
to appreciate the wonderful power of 
realizing the soul and spirit of his¬ 
tory, even in a fabulous narrative, 
possessed by the illustrious man 
whom Nature seems to have gifted 
with a sort of ubiouity of intellectual 
vision. To the aumirers of “ Nigel” 
we would, therefore, recommend the 
perusal of this modest and unambi¬ 
tious volume, which has evidently 
been compiled with great care and 
attention, and the accuracy of which 
may, therefore, he implicitly relied 
bn. Let tia at the same time sug¬ 
gest, that, even independently of the 
interest metdted in hu Ufe and cha- 
ractet by the noyel, Geoi^e Heriot 
has aA individual Add substantial 
claim to foe attenfom of all true 
^otchmen, from foe niunifleent and 
aplendM benefaction which nowforras 
BO proud a monument to his memory, 
and which has been productive of so 
much good to his native city. 
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No. VI. ' ' 

8til{. Bay pen a bootkiK wiurftire v«g(^ , 

With folliea regiitnd on every pace: > 

Thie reetnd, I lainent to Aim, 

Still tdlB of fools of heterogeneotts IdM; 

As in the gaudy tulip's flsnatiBg race 
We endless shades and varietloBU tnoe. 

Seme form'd by Art, and some by Nature's band. 
Unknown the iqtedes, till the flower eipand; 

The glowing bauble then reoeivea a name, 

But still the ^tn is in all the same; 

As countleas we vagaries of the mind. 

The endless aberrations of maBlcinJ ;-r. 

Some term them frailties—call them what you will, 
Refleetion tdls us they are foUies still! 

Of such, with pensive heart, i^n 1 sing. 

Though rough the vame, and harsh tlm sounding string.' 


Register of Raptisnu,^Maria Gag, 

Maria-~I<anra'>*Anwtiaa Oay, 

How shall I frame to thee the OQttid lay ? 

Or how, in melancholy notes, nmeane 
Thy loves and awrpws, in melodiotts vene ? 

It may not bo>*hi fldli the tw^ I try. 

No muse, respomive, e^oes back my sigh. 

And vainly aacrifldw sense for sannd. 

Is ipt to Jm in gilded fetters bound: 

I therefore cast my leading-strings made. 

Content to strut in homely, rustic pride: 

This Isdj^s long, mdliflnent, sounmng name, 
Eiion^ to waft a (Spanish Dm to few. 

Must be cuirtsirdo^ianBDonious though it be, 

And plain Maria must suffice for me; 

Perhaps for her it had been better too U- 
Tmee with veflection—l my tide pnisne: 

Maria’s mother in hifd> life was bred. 

For she each mom dress'd Angelina's head— 

The youngest daughter of a noble sire, 

LpDaon hu home—his lands in Ijinco^shire* 
tms Ai^lina, beautiful and vain, 

HadstflTad Iqurers dangling in her train; 

Tq draur attention was her sole ddUght, 

Her daily atu^f, and ha- dream by itii^: 
HanutiawMlkUl’d in all the arts of daen, 

To make the moat of Natum’a levetinees; 

Could rouge er enrmhie dexfiwnily wepam, 

.The besdo) deemafe, and braid the hair ; 

Besideib she flatier’d with fueh fluent art, 

As flafa ^ fevour inker mistieas’ hsert. 

But Love this ennulng hendmrid's heart tegqil'4; 
For Dick, the coalman, flatter'd, sued, apd jilt'd ; 
She kindly listen'd—feund resistance vain—^ 

Ha heart'was tenda, and ahe bless'd (She siTain 
And Riohard Gay, dieir fortnnes to begin. 

Made ha the foistress of the Whltfr'Ilorse Inn. 

. A a 
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Before the honeymoon had lost its charms. 

An infant daughter bless’d the husband’s arms; 

And now the name should Ai^lina be— 

But she, though loved, the youngest was of three; 

And hence, the diild ^ due respect to pay, 

Waa^iatned Maria—Laura—^Angelina ^y. 

It boots not, here, to waste the reader’s time. 

To tdl an infiimt’a charms in jingling rhyipe; 

The namdess gnon (hat the diild endears, 

And render^ Ibi^ in its csudy yean. 

Each mother faeia, each fiit|ber’a.fond heart knows* 

And all the pai^ in his bosom g^ws; 

IPhUe clambering cm his knees w^ pkyM wile. 

Hie winning look,, and soft endearing smile. 

The lispff’s juattk, »d the glancing eye. 

The simple question, or the pKrni^ reply— 

Oh! th^ to love primeval bliss impi^. 

And shed new natures round a parent’s heart; 

Till, daily gaaing on these artless charms, 

A doting fon^mss all the bosom warms; 

Each passion prompted, and each humour nurs’d— 

The child is in the parents' kindness curs’d. 


And sudi, alas! Maria’s early mom. 

Soft on the sun>bright tide of pleasure home; 
No passion check’d, no pert demand denied— 
Each folly cherish'd, anti each wish siqiplied ; 
Her doll m silks and lace snptfridy fine. 

Her paroquet in gilded c^ axbt ihine ; 

The nursery hung with sj^endid dlrapery round. 
Her fairy tries in red morocco bound— . 
Her dress so rich, so gaudy, and so dean, ># 
Maria look’d and movd a fairy qtfeen. 


Meanwhile, the White Home Inn, with groiring fame. 
O’er all tiie country round had gain’d a mune ; 

For carriem, qoaehmen, grooms, Dich drew good beer— 
His kitchen, ,totf, could still snj^y go^ cheer; 

And theny-lw held sttoh racy wine, 

That country sonires would sometimes meet to dine. 

For ever buay, imstling day andni^t— 

The landlord dvil, ana lua wife poute; . 

The ostier carofbl, mh hki eotn and hiy; 

A bsr-nudd bludiii^ nke a motn in May; 

Time U^tly trod^ dn& itiB thdr boshuss j 
OM firiem were 8tBady-*^^ftune * 


them new. 



Thitt on tbrir hriria ampicj^tFbvflne imird. 
And still Maria tria thdr bnl^i^dld 
Airi ih beanty’a 

With angdanuriiri^aiidltiiB^ ; 

OfdendHaib^)aiill‘^ieUci^ 

Their wealth! 

■ ■ 

she dionid Itei^ aBur 
' * W and bufrtle at the bar; 


Fdr'ssn^ll^t^'hrir.wks.driir./'' ' 
Ahd msfic Ut^ter {Miiiful to nrir-ear ; 
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Hence, in a room apart, she sat retired, 

While tales of tendomess her soul inspir’d; - 
The mawlddi novel, and the morbid ude, 

Were sure to wake the sentimental wail; 

“ First Love,”^« The Secret Sigh/—" The Brol^ Heart, — 
And " Delicate Distress," could UIm irnpah:. , 

O’er “ Werter's Sorrows” she would sit and 
With ” Female Frailties'! cry herself asleep;' 

And die had, weddy, ^ te^aodng press, 

]^mantic nonsense—fancifttl dkhreas^ 

And then, the Mose was ready udl^ rdief. 

In plaintive strains te sing ** tJbe grief.” 

A votary of the Ddla Crnaca adiool, 

Whate’er her heart, her head wm never cool; 

A cheese-mite dial^ from its rich ddm^ 

Would heave her bosom with extatic pain;. 

A solar microwipe to her display’d 

Those forms iwaedi, that bounoless smce pervade; 

Her heart grew dck*~her eyes were fuHr-fihe s^h’d— 

Poor animaltmle l—ah! napless i 5 |we 1” she cried; 

Then quick retir’d, her sorrows to rdiearse, 

And mourn'd their fate in most melodioiis verse. 


John Hopkins, tenant oi a neighbouring farm, 

Was young, wdl made, in worhHy wealth was warm ; 
And thon^t that it might add a miss to life. 

Could he obtain a'fair and ftithftil wife; 

And Love, udio will fantastic antics play, 

Fix’d his af^Uons on Maria Gay: 

His love was tdd in language hlunt and p^in,— 
Maria’s smile with, hope dii^ss'd the swain. 
MiiDwhile, she musea on all his youthful charms-^ 
His manly air, and two ri(di coltwd farms; 

But then his name so vulgar in the sound— 

Its very echo gave her h^rt a wound !— 

Still mope—if ere ,her heart to love inclin'd, 
Itmustheoneofaoongenislmind; 

That John's was such there was much room for doubt. 

But she WQ^ seitndt each mental feeling out. 


One mom a fly was in her cream-pot clroum d. 

The maiden's heart waa plunged in grief prrfo^d. 
She sadly ^’d—perhaps some tears were ahed— 

■ Her fix’d eye garing on the ha^tesa dead 5 
And as she ne^er iavdk’d the muse in mk , 

She now sat down to weave the Mineral 

The saW^bordeif'd ^Mt was _ 

When J^h paiine iihr^d ^ 

Maria read, as Sum a . 

Tim i^iinrii^ ditty, lty‘!h8r''f 
InlSc^ityk, ajS m# 

Ofthmtv'daagh-f-^m^dts^iwto^ 

John stared-^nt eotm his sMea'wii® Isni^iteir viook, 
liladia' paus’d, with lannd.indipmnt - 

SaW he, « Yon ihin^ »» yh^’T . 

Bombastic nbnsensel-rtrwng «»«•* •yppl 


« But. 
Read' 


fTBsfin' yu II III II I I •- 

youWtes^ttiuwich aolontn 
1 OB,.I jraty/and J^t we la^ ajSainl ;• 



ifiis 
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This clos’d their loves—they parted la,chagrin; 
Though hoth were glad they had each other 


A inartid eor^ was quarter’d in the tbwii. 

From when^ Ute offieers would j^op down. 
Breathe country i^j^then pt the White Horae dine. 
And spend the eveainff o*er inepiriiiff wine i 
OriiA 1 ^ hecoeft are auB fiank and me, 
Woiihlyam t|^. ladies o’er a dish of teat 
Where CkptaSp l!roodvine*~Iam3aee drihe day-^ 
Paid prompt,attention to Maria Gay ;* 

Responsive echo’d all she aaid or auug; 

With tendsT’idkaae, itod ^donu^ce of tongue. 
Approv’d her teste, her aentnmenta ddtnir^. 

And soon MarUt’a n%h tespeet acquir’d; 

Till at hia eaae, and quite nmiliat grown. 

He to the White Hone often came alone. 

To hold communion with a kindred mind, 

A peerlela geytt, in tidutet casket shrin’d ; 

For dear to itim tite aentimentel aigh; 

The tear of aympatliT in htemty’s eye 
Far blister wed Inatre more divine, 

Than ndiest ditononds from Gokonda’s mine. 

So Captain Wooddlle to Maria aaid. 

And tears of raptiun o’er her verses shed. 

A miMoo.paio Maria ne’er had inet>.- 
And tete-&>tete wih him enraptur'd set. 

O'er tales of flotioii hoav’d commingling sighs. 

With tears df pUy teemUing in their eyes. 


Platonic lovp np senanal droBa defiles>.- 
Ethereal transports, and seraphic amRei! 

No low desire the ^ling of mind controls. 

Or checks the raptures of congenial aoeda! ^ 

So thought and ^t tiie fond, Impaaston'd pair ; 

No wainii^ voice at hand to cry ** Beware!” 

Until by d|re Experience dooiq^ to 4nd 
That soiul and sense below ate atill combin’d 
Maria weeps-^but not o'er fancied woe j 
Hmr hitter teara from, heart^E4t aorrowa flow. 

No art can hide, nor thne fiipt out ho ateia— 

And where is Captain '^podville ?.^oite to Spain i 


The bludtiag mdtimr of p bOaterd 
No husband came to smiH'odd. UW i 

Her mournfid Mom 
While Vidgaritettii her anguilh^ >of^ ! 

When to the tocred font her; 

And stood before me ,, 

Mothought hts tietiMea .ii^.Mttoli 
And read repKOftchtoliirim pM 
For he waif Mmeag aiidlm df. 

Ye 8Wtiveii^'^i|fiii4^ say 

‘‘y•'.»?!'''/J' • 

And ." 

1 ibaUnOtlwne^^^ 

,Aiiwi fticito<M&ofs«Mia«'to^ 

Unfla'd, imottddi as the witiiay'^ 

With fhto and Priidenee m pemnttMd 
A giddy, whirling wtothetooek toMmgh Hfu. 


JlFob. 
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John father a thrifty tnant 

Who alwayg acted on the saving plan; 

From youth to age this pvoveirh ttnte maintain'd— 

“ A penny sav’d is still a penhy gain'd 
Who liv''a a li^ of penury anSI care. 

To scrape.a fortune for a foanldess heir. 

Tm, vrong-»*ftHr when the raiser hleath’d his list, 

A glance gratitude the young man cast t 
With spavkung eyes, and oat>qpir8ad hands uprais’d, 

** He's now at test!” atid iPohn» sad Heaven be prais'd!" 


Five years had John.lue i(Sa^f^a shd^boy been,' 
Now his the whole^hd hb not yet eighteen; 

The simp was in a weft-hre^uontm street. 

And John had beeh to customera discreet; 

Hence, he presumed, a fortune might be made. 

By persevering in his father’s traife: 

The present stock, to fashion’s eyes guite stale, * 

Must find a market in a public sale; 

And drugget, dufile, shag, shalloi^ and stuff. 

All meetue going—jgoneof l^ter Puff. 

'fhe shop must he repair’d, new paint^ all— 

The door^a disgraceful—windows fisr too small: 

And ere bis father’s turf was.idoth’d ia green. 

What vast improvements on the plaoe were seen! ' 
In gilded chains a crystal lustre hung, 

A fine glass door'on patent hinges swung; 

'fhe roof oh fluted CMumna aeem'd to lean; 

An ardi, like Iris, proudly ran between. 

On whiw we read, most dazslihg to bdiold, 

“ John Marlowe, Maoer,” gay in blue and cold; 
'fwo broad bow windows to the sight displayed 
Attihetive sauries of the stock in trade; 

From London, Norwidi, north, south, east, and west, 
Whate’er thofadiion.mongers term’d the best. 

Was promptly ordf^dg ana procur’d in haste. 

The richest patterns, and the newest taste: 

Above the dMr a fontale flgore shone. 

With flowing drap^, and a sparkling none. 

Which on a gilded amhor seemed to teau-^ 

Some said» it was a sttange^ outlandish queen; 

And others though^ thjU, had nlaced it there 
To show how he pomirg aita Ipv'd tne.fSur j • 

When, tir’d mih gas|p|i the gaudy sbnwi > , 

** Taale, FashieB, Fi^/’ caun^ t)idf aygt helowi 


With gentle ftigtion as brown amber draws 
To doser ctlMiFt fienthMa, rkgs, and straws:. 
As shy wdiramp Ihe sfi^ ^ I . 

So nomty attiudp tlie'gaseram: , 

And now, " 

His diop wiA UhSaa throwd fronii(i 
The mtWcjtpintM# lit brocade 'im 




Theii nk suutMtente for awiriid^ , 

In new poilpiilii ilkfe^ ■ 

When ifliSMeitMihe 

ThS matron, ^ 

Its bosom spreM, tb hi^tlmaoonideli^ < 
Thebashftd vftgi%-lduatogtuthe^ > 

Like half-l^wn in tite suorhfim dew-^ 

. Before the youdK ao:ii^ H ban^t apnead, ’ 

No-wonder witching wbmaj^drn’a his head ; 
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For though his heart had never heav'd a aigh. 

Yet Fancy could the place cf Love au^y; 

And such hia volatile, unstable mind. 

Still to the newest was bis heart resign'd. 

Surrounded now with beauty, fair aim young, 

'fhe speaking eye, aofLsniile, and fluoit tongue. 

The glowing Undi, that rave a namsdess chum. 

The swelling boaotti and the noliah'd ana,-* 

On these woud John in youthful fondneaa gase. 

While round lua bean ^ay'd Fancy's fllckei^ bhte; 
A transient spark opUi, phosphoric light, 

'fhe fleeting ^gnis-fttuus of the night; 

No lasting flame—no pure ediereal flr^ 

An exhalation firom the putrid ndm ; 

Though restless still,- it vainly to rise. 

Now here, now thoter-thsn. Met in daricness; dies! 

Miss Bloomfldd's diedt first oaxpg^ the mercer's eye. 
And cost him many a secret, {deasing idgh; 

Six numtiM and more a fcmtiy amorons foM, 

The fire he fdt he thought would never cool; 

And she took care with smiles to feed the flame. 

For almost daily to the 'didp die came. 

And she vrould cheaidy purchase silks and lace. 

With dowing hhishes on her dovrncast face; 

But la^es who ddight in love we find. 

Will sometimes, heedless, leave their wits behind: 

One day, Mias Bloomfield led her cousin there. 

The sweet Miss MtndeviUe, young, tall, and fair ; 

Her locks play'd round a slrader n^ so white, 

John's heart wii ravidi'd with a newdehg^t; 

Fate and the stsn were partners in the plot. 

And in a wedc Afias Bloomfidd was 

Miss Mandevilk an invalid had been. 

And sought sea-bathing and a diange of aomie; 

Her languid look, - So raUcately fine, 

John thought her more than naKsrtd—half divine! 
Gloves, xi^ns, oft were barter'd for a smile, 

A melting glance, from Fminy 'Mandmrflle! 

His passim grew^nd Ueit he might have hem. 

Had he Miss Mary Shiarkle never aem ; 

But out at tea, did I&itimngs of her eye. 

Keen as the fieryehut diot firom the sky. 

Pass’d throc^h ms head—John thought it was his heart; 
But that was not die vulnerable part I < 

A lingering pain Ixive doom'd him tqtgaduie ; . 

But Time works wonders* apd perfcm d a . 

Miss Rkadoon kd up a conntry dance. 

Her graced motion fix'd our hero's uknce ; 

Light at * he mw bar bound akng, 

Glue o*er (Jm floor, sndthread ^ mamr threng. 

And Love's atteagtihps* dohn tiuniportea fools, 

Proceed not frofn ^ fiurest face, but l^htest heels: 

His passion, like the moon, must wax and wane. 

And, like that pknet, change, to diange again. 

A lay of kve ao eweet Miss Tyreedk sung. 

So soft the tremhlkig wires symphonious rung— 

So lightly o'er tiieheys $0^^ flew. 

And mock'd the ivory '^th intir fairer hue,' 
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He liBten*d->f^d, with ravieh'd eyes and ears. 

As Hebe struck die music of the spheres; 

And had she never ceas'd her tunaul skiU, 

Perhaps the mercer m^t have lov'd her still. 

Miss Blandford dione in native eloquence. 

As Venus lovely, with Minerva's sense; 

Each sentence charged with wisdom most profound. 
And rhet’ric's harmony in every sound! 

John luten'd long—at last, heeaw, with pun, 

'ITiat knowledge made the lady pert and vain. 

He left the fair, of eloquence afiraid; 

But Violetta was a modest maid; 

With downcast eyes, her accents mild and meek, 

A bashfhl blush still glowing on her cheek. 

Insipid diarms no lasting love inspire. 

For lack of fhel, dies the languid nre. 

Miss Woodbine's manners were devoid of guile, 

And she could prattle, dance, bhisb, sing,, and smile; 
Her heart and soul were still intent to please. 

With frank, good-natur'd, unaffected ease; 

But inov'd so loving, and so fondly kind. 

Fears for his honour fill’d the mercer’s mind! 

Jane Lettuce was a fair, but prudent maid. 

Dress’d with decorum, in bar mannm staid; 

These are the gra^ that adorn a wife— 

And John expected to be bless’d for life ; 

But tete-iipt£te when seated with the mrude. 

He seiz’d her hand—she frown’d, and,call'd him rude; 
Her glowiig cheek he atru{^ed to salute— 

Enraged, she cried, “Standoff!—licmitious brute!” 

Though woman still was to our Jiem dem. 

Now, sage Expenenee whisper’din his car 
■ Whata Beauty^—Gewgaw of the passing hour! 

' Coquettes too wanton—prudn of temper som; . 

And fmiale wisdom ^31 will stiive.f^ pow’r 1 
'* ’Tis wealth alone can lading bliss impart. 

Gold has unfading charms that fix the heart.” 

He heard, approv’d, and eager in the ehace. 

Soon started game—though distanced iu the race ; 

Pat be had lov’d so bng, so idt, that fame 
Had taken freedoms wim-his hapless name; 

As weatiieraiih, or fwtunodumter known, 

Kf ftb fair beh^ him with n heart of stone. 

His five-and-diirtieth ymr now pua’d away; 
JchnMtthe.hasinesBofniailuydecayT- ' , 
Supplies were wantin g , so m ething murt he done 1. 
Time pnm'dF-mid Widow Wfldn’s heart was won^ 
Large was tho’vridow's stock of yeais.and healtii. 

To whidi report hid added wor^y wealth: , 

That Gaffer Wilkins left much wealth, waa true; 

But he fewhind him 1^ Arse daxightm too! 

He had been dead some sixteen years, or more. 

And Time had iMde sad inroads aa the store; 

Even poverty apmhiMdi’di, with, rs^d stride. 

Though she had rasnsged^^l titet truth to hide- 
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Wheo diey be&ifci jaie to tbe a^tov oua^' 

She tried to oliisV-'to show she Mt JLoito^s flame; . 

It would not do-rtliat ehiek veGaa’d to 8l^» 

Where'Time had^fdatter’d iinrinlcleiyMXBii^g^.j 
Whene'er she spokej a vacant sgace was seen. 

Where toe& in dajrs of ■tNtos had hstoi-; 

And Btra^ung hairs stood mtoltog im her chin. 

In eolottfoariter than her eaUow auii' 

They left the temple in a ehsise and ]^, 

Mliile rattling nrbeels made all the ^rUllige Stare. 

Short was their honeymoon iii soft delight. 

For both soon fopnd it was a mutnal bitf; 

John hoped the widow’s cash his bills wmud pay. 

And-she had roatoh’d, to scare mim want away. 

With duns and angry meditors heseti 
John saw his name enroll'd in the fa^settc; 

Asham’d, deserted, and quite tir’d of town. 

Through miry roads, the pair on foot came down. 

And in cair village fix’d thdr {dace of rest, 

Whme both amreed of had to make the bett< 

Thdr shop—cm! how unlike to that, where shone 
'I'he mded lady, with the glittering zone! 

One little winoow, fill’d with tapes and toys, 

Comfits, and gingerbread for girls and boys.; 

If not fastidious, wc may enter there. 

And look around us on udr modev ware : 

A deal-board counter stands behina the door^ 

But tread widi eaution on the crowded floor, 

There bottlea, boxes, and dried fidt yaa<ll find, 

IVith cheme, and crodcexy-ware of ooaneai kind. 

Have you enough ? mdi^we flMWvidipisai, 

And closer view the heterogeneous muBT ' 

Tobacco, smdBT, 8eap,-treBi^ he|‘dngB,-.aggB, 

While tallow candles bang on wooden pegs; 

Tl^ nraoid'htotoiv-Hxlttenrdpideslimi . 

With thimblei^ UMdlea, .pinr, aa»3 nsto^eai gear. 

We’ve liad aniVciaat for oto every - ; 

These ntiim|ed edodra soon wobu give oftnce t . 

Yet, thet^b inlMBto, impaBent toJM gone, 

A moment pytue, and cast 4|^nae at UtAm ; 

Behind die eonaUeiS gaunt and grim, he 'Stands, 

A rusty similf'bmbflSaI)4ai(firtyluindBj $ 

Hia long, lean fingera have bia smlntiiwii'd. 

And toss'd dto tUUladim dust amind; 

Hia thrcnd^bare costiOralain’d^ 'n’t eltewa tent j 
Widi haintmomab’di. and boahy hesa^|iluialioirn. ; 

See hfn'MaTlottojC^dinff o'er fibe ; ’ ' 

Pale is hen aqd ragged ;^;a«^>,v. * ^ . r 

The acal^rahW 

Her otoMiftg yto<^,*a4»toib dUcinditot oryni 

Hi4tobpi^Iito'to«tted.lo^ i ■ 

A n^cd ■'kerdiief round her aepnggy ne^, , 

Diratoya the alidem, .{oto. toMl^reqpect; , < 

Half hare her hnsem, end her ataye pohu^i 
The gftwn h»i^ on her long, lapk waist; 

A black tobacco-pipe, two inches lo^, 

Between her akifiny lips ia smoking strong; 

With aspect melancholv and forlorn. 

Her looks at Jolin imiHp; reproach and scorn ; 
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Slif^hod she shuffles o'er the clay-cold floor^ 

Wltn wasted form, and withered at the core ! 

Her shivmng husband, yawning, looks askance. 

And eyes his helpmate with contemptuous glance; 

Curses his folly, ahd his wayward fate. 

And mourns his errors, when, alasl too late. 


Register of Burials^Widow WeMed. 

That there are follies in life's every stage— 

That wisdom does not always dweiU with age. 

If proof were wanting, 'tis recorded here, 

I grieve to say, unblotted with a tear*. 

James Welsted had a fair aud prudent wife, 

But dying, left her, in the noon of life. 

The widow’d mother of an infant Iray, 

Now all her care, her how, and only joy: 

As fortune had on their ^ort union smil’d. 

Five hundred pounds was left this orphan child. 
Herself sole giiardlan, by the father’s will. 

And long did she the sacred trust fulfil. 

She kept a tavern, had a thriving trade. 

Nor had the bloom of youth begun to fade: 

The handsome widow was by numbers woo’d. 

By giddy youth, and grim old age pursued ; 
Though she could love, her heart was not in haste. 
And ten long years “ she liv'd a widow chaste." 
Her cheek still glowing like the morning sky. 

The fire of love still ghst’ning in her eye. 

When David Morton tried to gain her heart. 

By smooth-tongued talking and insidious art 1 
For, though the lovely widow pleas'd his eyes. 

He deem’d bei; .wealth, by far a npUer prize. 


Now David was in worldly widom sf^, 

A prudent matiT-her match in rank ana age; 

Long time she ^n<ler'd. like a bashful maid. 

Whose heart is half inclin’d, but s^U afraid,— 

Afraid that she tnigh^ do her'child 

For still maternd love was yioxra and' strong 

And as she", mused, thus , to herself she said: 

* Though often woo’d, mid willing to he wed, 

* For ten long years I’ve led a single life, 

** WhUalove and duty sometimes w^e at strife; 

'* My son, Aank Heaven ! is now a child np more, , 
' And hove fqnij^e moj still have hlias in store ; 

‘ To headstronf youth'my heart X would ndt yield, 

< But yearn would, provera bupkfe^ and n^ahieul,— 

‘ And may not I in David MprtoiniSnd' 

' Eifp^nee aage,!. with yonlh'# ^mhin’d 




When;^Loye ^ ftoAkjm gUOM v 

Whose tiptent. arg^Mp^ts H*** v 

The widow a heart givjifn^ oamlm^Jbpd^. 

But Morton’s mereenary souX.was cold; 

Her heart rincerely true, and warmly kind,~* 
y His thetemooth, guilefal iongiie,. 'andsordid mind ; 

* The Recording Angel, as he wt)0teiir down, droiiped a tear upon the word, and 
blotted it out for ever.” Steuwe. 

vbi.. XII. « B h 


K 
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In trade, a scheming, speculating man, 

Pursuing still some visionary plan; 

But cash was wanting,—now the widow won 
That snug^ve hundred for her darling son 
Would suit his purpose,—answer all uemands. 

And gain a thousand in his thrifty hands. 

Such was his talk, with'blandishments of roecch. 

When Davkl tried the golden prize to reach; 

But though a wife, she was a mother still. 

And hence de^n’d compliance with his will ; 

She said, his i^cious plans might all be cross'd. 

And they'^'^ould mourn her William's fortune lost. 

When he in vain had flatter’d, smil'd, caress’d. 

In harsher tones he still his purpose press'd ; 

The (Sjtbrtded brow, cold wonis, and low’ring eye, 
O’ershading deep and dark Love’s halcyon sky ; 

“ Though I have been,*’ she said, “ deceived, liegtiil'd,— 
My mind’s resolv’d—I will not wrong my diild.” 

Love’s glimm'ring taper soon was quench’d in night ; 
The son grew hateful in the husband s sight; 

Though William was a cheerful, lively boy. 

Yet David nipt his every bud of joy j 

Took him from school,—his growing spirit broke. 

And bent his neck beneath an iron yoke. 

Some quarrel rose, the husband stamp’d and swore. 

And in his rage fell’d William to the floor; 
iliisated wrath urged him to strike again,— 

From William’s head the blood now flow’d amain ; 

The anguish’d mother sicken’d—went to bed— 

And ere she rose, her darling son had fled! 

To Shields, with hasty steps, his course he bent. 

And there on board a new-rigg*d collier went. 

Love banish’d, and domestic peace destroy’d. 

Now Mrs Morton’s heart became a void,— 

No; not a void, for grief and pining care, 

M'itb keen remorse, had made their lodging there! 
llysteria follow’d, with her countless train. 

That rack the body, and-disturb the brain; 

And cardial drams applied, these ills to cure, 

Conflrm’d their strength, and made their progress sure: 
Yet still she felt a transient gleam of joy. 

When fond hope whisper’d she should see her boy ; 

But when three long and ling’ring years had pass u, 

A gale swept William from the rocking roast. 

And plunged him deep beneath the mountain wave. 

His shroud the sea-weed in a wat’ry grave! 

Fate, when she dealt this unexpected blow. 

Loos’d the last tie that bound her heart below; 

While David felt his dearest wish was won. 

For Mrs Morton now could heir her son. 

Dead to the charms of wealth, and ev’ry joy, 

'The wretched mother mourn’d her sailor boy ; 

Found comfort in a dram—then wept again— 

And sought anew the soother of her pain. 

On speculation’s win^ the cash was sent; 

Ligh^ it came, and with the winds it went ; 

And David saw each airy project .fail. 

By poverty alone seeur’ef from jail. 
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His wife, though neither loving nor hclov’il, 

Since they were join’d, had twice a mother prov'd ; 
Although maternal love she seldom felt. 

But wrathful stripes without distinction dealt; 

For drams alone now gave her heart delight, 

Her only comfort, morning, noon, and night! 

When sober, stupid—drunk, a maniac mad; 

Whate’er the price, the poison must he hftd. 

I need not tell her oaths, and fl'antic din, 

Or that her petticoat was sold for mn; 

How crockery ware she would in imivers dash. 

Or break the windows with a thunderi^ crash, 

Ku^ to the street hidf naked, lost to dn^e. 

Abusing all with some <^probrious name! 

home—would rave, laugh, cry, with frenzied brain. 
Doze, dream, and wake^re night get drunk again; 

To scold her husband, tear his clothes and hair. 

And, in return, his brutal blows to bear. 
iSuch was the life this wretched woman led, 

IV'hcn all that dignifies tlie human form had fled. 

On Mrs Morton wrhen I cast mv eye, 

1 thought of Widow Wolsted with a sigh ; 

1 bail'd the day that made her sorrows cease. 

And bade her restless frame repu% in peace. 


to (iEhrrrcr. 


I'AiREKT clime of the earth—unce the rc> 
gion of glory, 

Too long the lost Iwd of the Urant and 
slave! T \ 

Once Jnor<^ do thy children Wake at thy 
story 

When thou wert the home of the free 
imd the brave. 

Down—down on the Moslem their hosts 
are descending. 

Huge and shame in their bosoms ore burn* 
ing and blending. 

The wild shout of buttle the welkin is 
rending— 

Their watefewonl is ** Libgrty, Lifb, or the 
Gra>e !” 

How oft, when the evening has iluined on 
Uie ftnmt,* 

Where silence ^d solitude hold their 
dread sway. 

The youth, whe^tjjie thought of his thral* 
dom waslmrest,' 

Hath wept in its shades o'er his coati> 
try’s decay! 

While he gazed on her mountains ttf fome, 
jvoudly soaring— 

Like a voice ftom dead whose itar 
tonents were roaring, 

(Jr listed the lone little streamlet, dcpior* 

?')iut wander'd in desolate music away j 


While waters, and woudb, and green isles 
of the ocean, 

The sorrowful typros's, and loneliest 
l»lni, 

And dim glcamipg temples of ancient 
devotion, “ 

All sadden'd around him, and slcjit in 
the calm; 

Then o'er them the Crcscent, like evil star 
shining. 

With the lust lovely ray of the evening 
declining. 

Hath waken’d his soul into rage and re¬ 
pining, 

From dreams of the {lOst—to his bosom us 

^ ’ balm! 

4(1 

The Spirit of ages deported is o'er thee, 

Froin their dork reign of fear shall 
oppressors be hurl’d, 

That Spirit to freedom again shall restore 
thee, 

■ The wonder, once more, and the pride 
of the world! 

On thy foos—till theland they have rubi'd 
shall grave tliem. 

Or,.reeling away,-till each wild waste 
that gave them 

That locust brood, ojien its bosom to save 
them— 

Pnsheath’^ be thy sword, and thv banner 
tinfuri’d! 
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ANONYMOUS MTEHATUKE. 


MR EDITOR, No. 

The higher order of evils, that 
harass oar march through life, are 
not half so annoying as those of low 
degree; that is to say, the wasps, the 
gnats, and the hornets. Ill narsts, 
daft bargains, cutty-stools, and such 
like casualties, are endurable; but 
I'll defy any man, unless lie is either 
a stock or a stone, to keep his temper 
when pestered by a succession of mti- 
awai/‘knocks in the manner that I 
have been for three nights without 
intermission. My landlady, poor 
woman, was shockingly scala^, last 
Friday was a week, when lifting an 
unlucky kettle of Ash from the tre- 
vet; and, just .as the devil, or some 
of his emissaries, contrived it, Sally 
Digglcs, the servant lass, forgathered 
with the self-same misfortune when 
lifting it on again ; so that between 
the two disasters 1 have had a fine 
time of it. Not a soul being in the 
house, with the exception of our three 
selves, the whole stress cf receiving 
company, attending the street-door, 
answering inquiries, taking in messa- 
g<^, parcels, &c., naturally enough 
devolved on poor me; and may all the 
enemies of Scotland have their pa¬ 
tience heckled precisely in the same 
manner that mine hath been! Du¬ 
ring the day, matters went on pretty 
smoothly considering, and the in¬ 
tervals of respite between every r<z^- 
iat were not at all to be complained 
of; but immediately after nignt-fall, 
no sooner was I arrayed in my study 
habiliments, and seated at my desk, 
than the door-knocker suramonetl 
me without ceasing. Some three or 
four out of a dozen might have pass¬ 
ed for business knocks, the rest were 
run-awatfs, every sotd of them. I’m 
sure last night, Mr Editor, you would 
have sworn that all tlie errand boys, 
ticket-porters, and special messengers 
within the bills of mortality, had 
broke loose, and scrupled not to be- 
rogue the miscreants who teased me 
so unmercifully. Such was my in¬ 
dignation at tneir'unmannerly au¬ 
dacity, that 1 actually armed myself 
with tlie kitchen poker a little after 
nine o’clock, and stood behind 
stiiitei-door, fully determined to flat- 
en the first scoundrel who touched 
tlcnocker and took to bis heels; and 


III. 

I leave you to judge, my dear Sir, 
how exceedingly ray wrath was kind¬ 
led when 1 distinctly heard thefura- 
hling of fingers outside. Some youijg 
sinner, thought I, whom Satan hath 
not altogether seduced, is counselling 
with his conscience, whether to work 
iniquity or leave it alone be most 
commendable; but before the thought 
was well hatched, down came the 
most tremendous peal of double rat- 
tats that over astounded human car. 
1 instantly rushed out, vociferating, 
'' Stop him, stop him !” and before 
the offender was fifty yards off, three 
old Charlies hobbled from their 
watch-boxes, rattle in hand, and es¬ 
sayed to cut off'his retreat; but, Lord 
help them ! he perfectly snapped his 
thumbs in derision, laughecU^^ to 
scorn, and scampered away fMRheir 
pursuit like a rein-deer. Never did 
1 behold such a pair of heels. Net¬ 
tled with disappointment, and curs¬ 
ing the fellow’s long 1&||LI retraced 
my steps, accompanied afore¬ 

said Charlies, w'lio hazardcTTan opi¬ 
nion, that some of our young Millen- 
niumites were also conci rued in the 
annoyance; and truly their conjec¬ 
tures were feasible enough, for every 
door was standing a-gee, and the 
openings filled up with clusters of 
fair faces. What a dashing scarlet 
night-cap !" quoth Mary Ann Chit- 
tcrling, the tripeman’s only daughter, 
in an audible whisper: my truly ! 
the wit in his attic is well secured 
against frosty weather.” “ And only 
see bow tastefully the new-fashioned 
study-gown is puckered at hands and 
bosom," observed Miss Maria Blowz- 
ley, late bar-maid of the Cockatrice 
and Fiddle, Minx-Alley, whose pa¬ 
rents having made a good thing of 
it, retired from the public line alto¬ 
gether, and took up their abode at 
No. 19, Millennium Terrace, last 
Whitsuntide: I'll lay a gallon of 

stout to a noggin of grad, that it’s 
genuine Cab^ne', and sewed every 
stitch by Widow Vandervrow's own 
baud. 'Pon hbubuT he looks extreme¬ 
ly Well, aud steps in old Van’s yellow 
moroccos like a prince." ‘'And 
what a mercy it was,” quoth that sly 
little slut, Kate Marmoset, whoso 
papa run a hot poker through die 
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smithy bellowti ou receiving a note 
from Tom Bish^ stating that the 
Ticket No. 3587, of which he, the 
said Marmoset, held a quarter, was 
that day drawn a prize of £.30,000, 
sterling, and soliciting his future 
> favours—" what a mercy it was,” 
quo’ Katharine, “ that be came not 
out when our hands were at the 
knocker!" “ Nonsense," replied her 
cousin, Sophia Glaikly, the washer- 
wife’s daughter, who commenced 
sporting a full suit of half-mourning 
that very afternoon for her rich West- 
India unde ; “ d’ye think the gentle¬ 
man’s a pasha? Not he, indeed. 
Mr Killi^ew’s a man of letters, and 
sufficiently imbued with good nature 
to restrain him from lifting a poker 
to either you or me. Besidesi he's a 
philowpher, and well knoweth that 
youUi and frolic ore ins^arable 
cro4P. Have a little patience un¬ 
til the coast is clear, and see if 1 
don’t rap him out again." When 
the last syllabic, Mr Editor, was 
r^uavering on her lips, do you be¬ 
lieve me, that conscience presented a 
list of the auld wives’ winnocks and 
liuns, blocked up with sods by your 
very humble servant, when his teeth 
were langcr than his beard, to gaur 
them trow on the morrow, that mirk 
Monday was come back again; and, 
with the celerity of northern lights, 
or merry-dancers, as the Orcadians 
call them, all of a sudden my chur¬ 
lish temper, which was even more 
sour than unripe billisters, became 
perfectly mollified, and so ddidous- 
ly juicy ivithal, that 1 actually pre« 
sented our night guardians with a 
crown to drink his Majesty’s very 
good health, and strictly commanded 
them not to molest a single he or 
she that mkht feel inclinra to take 
liberties with Mrs Vandervrow'sdoor 
knocker. Such a wonderful and 
speedy transition from billowy rage 
to smooth good humour, can only be 
attributed to mental magic, whose 
very extraordinary effects are not to 
be accounted for ny human wisdom 
and therefore, my dear you and 
I, and every body else, may Jhst 
as well sit dodn contented with our 
ignorance, arid Bay, with the royal 
d^salmist, **fearfalIyandwondeKf«ray 
is man made." 

On drawing near to my lod^inp, 
I. perceived something where nmthing 


should ha'e been, and presently took 
possession of a brown paper parcel, 
well secured with rosin, and fastened 
to the door-knocker by means of a 
shoemaker’s lingle, the which 1 cut 
without ceremony, hurried up stairs 
With my prize, and the following 
inscription, written in a fine, free, 
Roman hand, satisfied my conscience 
that 1 was perfectly justifiable in so 
doing: 

To Samuel Killigrew, Esquire, 
MOlennium Place, London: 
From his hearty friends and weelwishers, 
A wheen merry Souters i’ the Hole 
o' the Wa’.” 

Until ray dying day, Mr Editor, 
will 1 be thankful, that he who sus- 
Mnded my literary present was so 
light of foot. O, Sir, what a burthen 
it would have been on my poor con¬ 
science, had 1 smote a souter, and 
maltreated the man who deserved 
my best and heartiest thanks ! Be¬ 
sides, I have long and cordially 
cherished a kind of natural affection 
for the whole bristle-licking frater¬ 
nity. Weavers, tanners, tailors, and 
other tradesmen under the sun, are 
all very well after their kind; but 
there is something in the humour 
and mannerism of a shoemaker that 
plcaseth me beyond measure. He is 
by far the most intelligent, facetious, 
and merry-hearted craftsman I ever 
forgathered with, and therefore do I, 
without farther comment, present 
you with the Souters BeneJactioUf 
always remaining. 

My dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 
Sami.. KiLLioaxw. 

London, 1823. 


On the evening of 'fuesday was 
eig^t days, when takin’ our toddy 
itethe Hole o' the Wa' as usual, in 
came Deacon Brogueram, fresh and 
fiasting, £rora the Council Chamber, 
called for a cfaeerer, and sat him down 
just as the mid steeple-clock was 
strikj]^ seven. Weel, deacon," quo’ 
Biraejf DqffbiBl, “ wtutt messares ha'e 
our town counsdlors ta’en to succotir 
poor Kfiligrew?" “ Deed, Birsey,”' 
replied the deacon, ** 1 ken naewhat 
to maic’ o’ them. In a multitude o’ 
connsdiors there may be safety for 
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avi^t 1 ken, but, O, man! their opi- 
liions are many-coloured, pirny-com- 
plesioned, and unco swear to amal¬ 
gamate. The whole o* our delibera¬ 
tions, this blessed day, may be com¬ 
prised in five wonb,—meikle said, 
and little done." Gnde truly," 
quo' Dan Ytrkingateekt ** the wa^' 
lad will ne'er be a syllable the better 
o' their counselling, tak’ my word 
for’t; and unless a wheen gude 
fallows like oiursel'es lay thdr l^ds 
th^ither and contribute a sheet qow 
and then, to keep him on hisl^, 
he'll gae to the bane dvke without 
r^meM. Here’s a rouna half dizaen 
o' us, sitting wi’ auld^fairand subjects 
under our bonnets, amply sufficient 
to fill a score o' Mi^gazeens, if we 
only kend how to clo^ their naked¬ 
ness ; and a thousand pities it is, for 
the tale-gatherers elide them awa' 
frae our I’erra tonrae-taps, and after 
they ha’e gane tmough a kind o’ 
classical purgatory, we buy our ain 
gudes back again, in many instances, 
at the rate o’ fifteen white diillings 
the set. Supposing ane o’ us, the dea¬ 
con, for example, war to tell a story 
aifleof, I really do believe we cou'd 
muster enough o’ gumshon amang us 
to shave its beard, and curl its wig, 
and send it awa* to the press without 
the aid of a literary barber." 

Our worthy deaeon having loi^ 
cherished a wish to see one of his 
mental bantlings in black and white, 
felt himself tickled in the kittlest 
place, and without fardier solidta- 
tion, publidy dedared, diat if any 
gentleman would vduntarily come 
forward quill in hand> he woiw sup- 
pW him with the raw material; an 
that the whole company receiv¬ 
ed with three cheen,herause we en¬ 
tertain * very high qiinion of the 
deacon’s tragi-»comie powers. 

When onr shouting was over, and 
onr tnmblerB rephnished, Himw 
Baffiidil inoondnendy sharpmied his 
p^knife on the upper leadter of 
Dan Yerkinrateek'S shoe, his own 
having been defiled in aghtttrduhaa 
he fled from the wradi tifNan Skink* 
er the Bumdrawer, ‘ who^e water- 
sfoups the miachievons li&ue had 
upset, and very politely maoe a ten- 
dte of his services in auveapadty 
the com{iany mi^t deem,i)im qna- 
^fifled to fill; a tender that wu also 
accepted wiih every dcmonstnidon 


of jpy, because we all knew Birscy 
to he an expert penman, and the best 
valendne writer within die Borough 
Ropj^ of Dumfries. Indeed we may 
say, widiout fear of contradiction, 
that he excels aU living men in that 
pardenlar branch of scholar-craft,' 
none of his valentines having ever 
fail^ to please, save and except the 
for^-fifth, uid judges are still 
of ^toion that It is altogether un- 
exemdonable. 

Busey having compared woman's 
voice to that of the goldfinch, linnet, 
mai^ and all manner of singing 
birds, actually ran short of epithets, 
and m an evil hour his ear was de- 
li^t(^ iviih the shrill, squeely notes, 
of Lindsay's ha^-saw, whose 
teeth Were undeigoing a thorough 
sharpening. Struck with the very 
singular melody, he instantly Kt his 
muse to work, sang Nell uriers 
praises from head to foot, and trans¬ 
mitted his eulogv on her mental and 
personal accomplishments under co¬ 
ver of the aforesaid valentine, which 
Miss Grier duly received. Nell being 
a plain, home-grown country lass, 
not overwdl slewed in deevphering 
aUegorica! device^ and altogether 
incapable of perceiving thebeaudea 
ofdielicate comparison, retired with 
her love-token down the house, 
<^)eDed it ve^ carefully, and beheld 
a pair of cooi^ doves cdoured from 
nature. It^at the devil are ye 
doing there ?" quo Nell; ** twa mid¬ 
den cocks pikeing ane anither’s een 
out. My truly, Birsey, this is a bon- 
nie lueture indeed to send a young 
lass whase trice ye hae been speering. 
Wlikt's a’ this priaver about ?’’ Miss 
Grier'then cast her eye on the poetic 
efiUsion, and read a few couplets with 
toloahle satisfaction. Gi^-greeii 
snood, berry-brown hafr, choup-rose 
dteeks, and goshawk-e^* sparkling 
like the diamond on Cnffle, nve no 
o^nce whatever; hut when we per¬ 
used diese lines, 

** And when thou IQts a lovely lay 

My sorrows to beguile, 

Thy valce, Iflce hand-saw, dumns the ear, 

Htomonions as the file,” 

good God! how the girl danced, and 
ton, and streWed Bini^ D^fibdil’d^ 
videntine to the winds of heaven !— 
But to w on with our ittory:— 
Dan Ycrlungstcck having procured 
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E and quills, and our landlady 
jht ben the ink*bottle, the di^ 
con and Birsey clubbed trils, 
and in less than half an hour the 
following tale was told, engrossed, 
anproved of, and declared by One taid 
aU 'sufficiently worthy of appearing 
in black and white. 


The Sorrows of Ned Caniilom, 
Maiiy of our elders, heads of fa¬ 
milies, and others, continue to be»> 
lieve that the Cordwainer’s glonr wss 
at its highest, when fame prodatm- 
ed With a loud voice. 

Up wi* the Souters o* Selkirk, 
Down wi’ the Earl o* Httme ;** 

but, in my opinion, it shone tsUh 
^ual splendour when everv last Was 
in its place, and not an idle ailsheu 
to be met with, from the town-head 
down to the Soutergate-brae, and 
from thence to the farthest Kirkmte, 
for either love or money. This Mp- 
pened the very year after Wattle 
Marjorum ana I began journey- 
work for Convener Ailshender in me 
auld fiesli-market, and what was 
very remarkable, the fowls of hea¬ 
ven, and the beasts of the field, and 
the fruits of the earth, were by far 
more abundant and fair to see^ than 
I ever beheld them either before or 
since, and so uncommonly reasonable 
withal, that giblet pye, boiled beef 
and young cabbaw, were a trades¬ 
man’s dinner, and roast lamb and 
green peas the dessert. Moreover, 
there was such an incitement to in¬ 
dustry, and respect for industriious 
habits abounding in the gnde to^ o' 
Dumfries, riiat no young man in tue 
shoemaking line, unless he was ei¬ 
ther an apprentice or a profligate, 
took tile Dock on a Sabbath uter- 
noon, without an English claitb-c(»t 
on his back, and a pound or twa in 
his roaster's hand. This himpy state 
of afikirs, as might have b^n ex¬ 
pected, naturally begat such an un¬ 
usual gaiety of heart, that our Anew- 
ing oncst like unto the prudent pDiy- 
sician who breathes a vein to irea 
his patient ham a siqioubundanoe 
of blood, gathered themselves toge- 
tiier in tne Trades' Ha*, and una¬ 
nimously agreed to honour His most 
Excellent Majesty, SUng Crispin ^ 
blessed memory, witii a roym pro- 
erssinn.. The shoemakers of those 
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days being a body of fine personable, ^ 
well-lookingmen,little ornodifficulty 
occurred in selecting a sufficient num¬ 
ber from amongst mem.to represent 
his Majesty and royal retinue, with 
the exception of one potentate, whom 
no num within the range of Cen- 
vmer Ailshender's eye was deemed 
worthy of personating. This natu- 
raUy enough induced many of our 
leamngmen to demands scrutiny, 
which was most cheerfully compli^ 
wHh, and after rummaging the whole 
Trades' Ha' from end to end. Con¬ 
vener Ailshender, on whose judge¬ 
ment all men relied, brought forth 
Ned Cantiloan, whom modesty had 
seated in an obscure corner, and de¬ 
clared him altogether worthy of re¬ 
presenting his iwal highness the 
British Frince. The sequel of our 
story win clearly show that Mr Ail¬ 
shender was a man of sound judge¬ 
ment. 

Neddy being a little mteful, lion- 
looking fellow, returned many suit¬ 
able tnanks for the honour decreed 
him, in a strain of free-bom elo¬ 
quence, worthy of Caractacus him- 
am, and retired from the Trades 
Ha' fuU seven-ei^tfas of an inch 
higher than when he entered it, which 
exidted him to the stature of five feet 
eight indies, and three-tenths of an 
inch, statute measure; an altitude 
which Mr Cantiloui hath most ho- 
noundily uphdd ev&c since. On the 
eveiting prareding our grand parade, 
notwithstanding me very honourable 
part he was ab^t to play, it unb<q>- 
pily strude Neddy, that nothing on 
the morrow but pull baker, pull 
devil," would be going forward in 
the Imber's diops, and therefore it 
behoved him to have his hair drest 
tiut very idgbt, when the operator's 
heed aud han^ were completely at 
leisure. For titiajwrpoae, he repair¬ 
ed to Jamie ihe most ce¬ 

lebrated diaver iu Friars' Vennel, 


** beqaiite," quoth James, ** we'll 
ha'e # * diem here the 

mmht monii^ luig before panitch 
itiQie, wrang^g for tiie first frizz, 
and tulaiduR for the next diave, that 
iperfectly dread the thoughts d't. 
Gtow dy'e ti^k itTs possude, Mr 
Cantilow, for a tradesman to do his 
duty in a tra^sman-like n^ner, 
whim he's beset by a parcel o* imps- 
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tient souters,—I may as well say, 
bothering him to d^th, and gabbling 
•a' tliegitheT~*^ Me next, me 

* flnA^n tnAVpv IB thi> (Iabmiti'b wiff nn 
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God B mercy, is die deacon's wig no 
diest yet?' —‘ Whare's the Baep*Dox, 

■by the lord Harry I'll shave mysel* 1' 
- - 

il'sr 

! day,'—* U that ray 
nose was between the finger and 
thumbo' Jdbn Gass! he's the boy frar 
polishing muzzcls !' Whare's the 
man, I say, in fifty thousand parishes, 
capable o^ trimmins a customer gen- 
teely i’ the midst o^ tuc 'annoyance ? 
But we needua dree the evil hour by 
anticipation. Sit down, Mr Canti> 
loan, and I’U mak' ye u head like an 
exhibition cauliflower.” 

The Prince eket gave ear to Ja¬ 
mie’s advice, drew in a chair, and 
placed his posterion thereim; veiv 
graciously observing, that he himself 
would perform the operation of sha¬ 
ving in the morning; because his 
beard, which was both black, stub¬ 
born, and bushy, would be apt to 
mrout too far during tbe night, and 
iu acotnrd with the colour of his cra¬ 
vat ; a measure that M'Caskie also 
extolled, and embraced the opportu¬ 
nity of assuring Xed, that he would 
lend hjtn a xazcw worthy of dtaving 
the Provost. 

Prdiunnaries being settled, the 
barber fell to woik on Neddy’s rig¬ 
ging, and in the diort space of one 
hour and three quarters absolutely 
wrought such miracles, that when 
Mr ^ntiloan was returning home, 
hat in hand, to save hk carte, every 
window in Friars’ Vennel fliew up, 
and every weU-dressed woman, of 
known taste and judgment, waved 
her handkerchkf, and cox^ratulated 
hk highness in the most cordkl man¬ 
ner, until hk own door reedved him. 
la a few minutes thereafter, Mr 
GancUoan was waited upon by Jean 
Mentuuh, the casmkst wi^b^-wife 
thait ever dabbled in auds, with a 


should have been, k maiden lady,— 
that it WM his full intention to walk to 
and fro in the chamber until fait dar- 
l%fat, in order to preserve th^ worx- 
lUandijp of Jamie M'Caskie's hands 
whole atid entire: But this scheme 
. wasnotat all approved of by Miss Ben- 
nach;—** Tut,” quo' Jean, " what 
the ^ague wou'd ye do that for ? 
Sit down i* the ariD'chur here, and 
I'se pack ye'up in a sleeping posture 
stfe enou^t Gude be wi' us, Ned¬ 
dy, what a dreadful trial it wou’d 
be to parade the streets o’ Dumfries 
for a whole blessed day without com¬ 
forting yoursel’ wi’ a wink o’ sleep 
the night before 1" Ned Cantiloan 
took her advice, and Miss Bennach 
having coUect^ every bolster, pillow, 
and cn^(m, she could lay her hands 
on, that good lady proceeded to bua- 
ness, and in a very little s^ce of 
time made him as snug as a bee in 
a box. But perfection k not so of¬ 
ten attained at mie operation as some 
people imagine. On surveying Ned 
Oantdoau front, flank, and rear. Miss 
Bennach was dearly of opinion, that 
something in tbe nature of a binder 
was absolutely necessary, to prevent 
him from swagging in his sleep; 
and as neither tow nor tether was to 
be met with hi the whole apartment, 
she very politdy untied her own gar¬ 
ters, with leave tbe ladies, and 
strai^pcd him to the chair back. In 
thk position, Mr Cantiloan thanked 
Miss Benna^ for her kindness, and 
Mks Bennach wished Mr Cantiloan 
a very good nij^t. Sound and re- 
freshmg was Ned's deep,—pleasant, 
mid worthy of being held in remem- 
hcance, were the dreams of his rest; 
but tbe last and best was by far more 
interestiitg than any of its predeces¬ 
sors. Amongst the visions of the 
night, he beheld RiddeH M^Naighl's 
blood*mare richly capurisoned, pran- 
dng on tbe plain-stanee, and tossing 
her head <m nigh, whilm two noble 
LordA4B-waiting set her bridle a- 


de8n8uadayjdipt,f|otupin.|ielrvmy ri^t, and a gallant Duke held the 
best manner, oravat, pocket-napkin, sQimp. Thither went Prince Canti- 
and a pair nf white rnfik Kodangi^ loan In the costume of an ancknt 
lhatalu assured him tho Duke of Briton, and mounted with the agili- 
Queensherry himsdf WoKfidhepiond tyof aarasdmjq^; hut the moment 
Jean was aveiy safe woiuan hk highness appU^ the spur, and 
to qieak afifeer. The dlks and lU merrily sangettt^ ^*Gee up,Siniler,” 
lumahaiiKexaniiiied, «ndhi|g^lyi^ beawoke, attd'^holditwasadroamV 
gpined of, Neddy ao^intMl Mm On asctetaixiing, by the usual means, 
BtpssBcb,—^for she cidier was, or that he was still in hk own apart- 
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mcnt> Ned Cantiloan disengaged 
himself from the thraldom of Jean 
Bennac^'s garters, rubbed his eyes, 
opened his window-board, and seeing 
that the sun was up, resolved upon 
treating himself to a bit of a walk in 
direction of Cargen Bfigg. With 
thb view he left the goM folk of 
Friars' Vennd to enjoy their slum¬ 
bers, marched off at a smart pace, 
and ascended the Corbelly hill; but 
such an apparition, in all probabili¬ 
ty, never ^nde^ thereon, Mr 
Cantiloan bi^ng habited in a coat of 
green cloth, whose tell-tale elbows 
had seen better days,—an old drab- 
coloured Swans'-down waistcoat, 
patched on sundry places with cordu¬ 
roy,—^black velveteen breeks, whose 
knees betokened the fervour and fre¬ 
quency, of Neddy’s devotions,—half 
a pair of grey worsted hose on his 
right leg, the left being arrayed in 
tigmed cotton, with shoes to corres¬ 
pond, the ono buckletl, the other tied 
with a leather whang,—all of which, 
when contrasted witli his well-pow- 
dered head, appeared very strange. 
In fine, Mr Cantiloan really seemed 
to be what he really was not, i. e. a 
runaway recruit. Oil gaining tlie 
«hill-top, he mounted an old sod 
dyke, that oiEciated as a barrier be¬ 
tween the turnpike road and AVillie 
Tucwhcct’s rye, musing on the pro¬ 
cession in which he was about to ap¬ 
pear so very conspicuously; and many 
were the charming pictures of regal 
pomp and jovial festivity delineated 
by Madam Fancy, on the retina of 
Ned’s imagination, that emigrated 
to his brain in the usual way, an^ 
rommaiided a satisfactory smile eve^ 
now and then, to blithen the gloom 
of his long black beard. 

These were all etyoyed by Mr Can¬ 
tiloan in silence; but when her lady¬ 
ship had finished the spectacle to his 
entire satisfaction, and presented 
him with the Dumfries Wewiy Jour¬ 
nal, (for in those days we had no 
Coarier,) the poor lad became so 
electrified with delight, that he ac¬ 
tually sat down on the aforesaid dyke, 
spread forth his hands, hom’d tnree 
tunes, to tune his throat, and then 
spoke as followeth, word for word, 
jiut as though ne had been reading 
a newspaper:—“ Upon (he whole, we 
never beheld a more g^lant caval¬ 
cade : K4ng, Lords, and Commons, 
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played their parts with great spirit • 
and fidelity, amidst the cheers of an 
iraibcnse multitude assembled from 
all quarters, to witness the proces¬ 
sion. Some say that his Majesty 
supported himself throughout in a 
very suparior style,—others speak 
hq^hly of the Champion,—others of 
the Indian Monarch and his two ba- 
shaw8,--and many jtongues ore busied 
in praising the late King; but were 
we called upon, as impartial and in¬ 
dependent journalists, to deliver our 
unqualified opinion, Mr Cantiloan, 
who so very ably personated an an¬ 
cient British piince, is the gentle¬ 
man on whom we would certainly 
bestow the meed of praise.” 

Thus far had the young man pro¬ 
ceeded in his reverie, when, just as 
Beelzebub would have it, and he is 
always on the look-out for mischief, 
up came a recruiting serjeant, on his 
way to Portpatrick, slapjicd Neddy 
familiarly on the shoulder, and thus 
accosted him: “ What regiment, 
comrade ?” “ Nanc ava, Sir,” rcpiieil 
Ned Cantiloan; ** aff hands, or I’ll 
let ye ken wha ye’re meddling wi’.” 

Mother of Jesus!” exclaimed the 
corporal, " its Harry Dudgeon, as 
I’m a living man. Och, Harry, hoy, 
and where did ye laive brown Bess ?” 
The drummer and fifer also came 
forward, and at half a glance fully 
recognized Harry Dudgeon, in the 
person of Ned Cantiloan; the form¬ 
er gentleman observing, that he had 
long eluded the halberds, hut his .day 
was come. As for the recruits, eleven 
in number, they certainly could not 
say positively that Ned was a desert¬ 
er from the ranks, never having been 
in the ranks themftelvcs; but one and 
all of them were clearly of opinion 
that the fallow looked devilish sus- 
|nciotis. Against stitch a cloud'of ly¬ 
ing witnesses, it w’as perfectly idle for 
poor Ned to lift up his voice, and he 
therefore mffered nimself to be led 
back to DumfrtcH in custody, the 
whole partv retrograding for that 
purpoK. Tacy m^hed him {Hist his 
own'door, TO Friars’ Vennd,' and 
down the H^-^treet, without meet¬ 
ing a single soul that knew his face, 
or a.Mend to talce his part, thouTO 
he called out moat lustily for helpo 
when pa^ng Jamie M^Caskie’s shop, 
and the town-bousos of certain cord- 
Bouter was fast 
c 


wainers*; hut everir 
C 
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' asleep^ aud deaf to the supplications 
of Ned Cantiloaiij fiot anian of them 
' having had the precaution to put his 
hair in curl the preceding evening. 
Seijeant Corslet being a resolute fel> 
low, marched boldly on, sword in 
hand, and beat up the quarters of 
Joe Reid, the under-tumkey, who 
came growling to the door like a Po> 
lar bear^ and swearing most fero- 
Ciou^y, because, forsooth, he had 
been cidled from his warm bed, to 
receive a prisoner at four o'clock in 
the morning. But the serjeantpaci> 
fled Joe’s wrath, by observing, that 
he, the said Corslet, and his party, 
would necessarily be detained until 
the fellow was taken before a ma¬ 
gistrate ; and if Mr Reid would 
therefore have the goodness to lock 
him up for the present, and step over 
to the Red Lion, half a mutchkin of 
John Kenyons ben-the-house bottle 
would be at his service. 

The turnkey, whose throat lining 
was proof against aqua regia itself, 
and thirsted after the spirit without 
ceasing, opened the door of a certain 
apartment, where vagrants, evil doers, 
and loose characters of every deno¬ 
mination were usually lodged, until 
they had a hearing, and there he de¬ 
posited Ned Cantiloan, though the 

{ >oor little fellow beseeched him, in 
anguage that would have mov^ a 
stone, not to incarcerate his person 
in such an ignominious place. These 
werehis words, “Oh, Joey, Joey ! it’s 
me—^Ned Cantiloan, ye ken—they’re 
liars, they’re grand liars, every one 
of them. I ne’er snacked a flint at 
pouther a’ my days, but three times, 
and that on the lungholm, when we 
shot for the siller gun. Blessings on 
e, Joey, dinna lock me in that vUe 
ole, for there’s a saul here, (smiting 
his bosom most pathetically;)'-that 
never deserved unkind us^e.” But 
the cool-blooded ruffian knew him 
not, in any other capacity than that 
of a prisoner, locked the door, set off 
to John Kenyon’sj full qie^, and 
there he found ^jeant Ciorslet and 
his party, rejoicing over their morn¬ 
ing's luck. “ Dem him," said the 
drummer, ** he’s a strange d(w, after 
ifll;. who the devil would have 
thought that Hany Dudgson, a fol¬ 
low whom Cdofiel Ohuve unut within 
an acc of promoting to the halberd, 
would have taken to his scrapers !" 


“ Aye, and desert with his side-arms, 
knapsack, musket, and all," quoth 
the serjeaut; “by the muzzle of 
Mans Meg, he deserves to be shot 
and gibbetra. How the rascal con¬ 
trived to brush with his accoutre¬ 
ments, and elude our vigilance for 
three long years, is more than 1 can 
divine; but lie’s now, thank God, in 
safe keeping.’’ D’ye mean the 

J oung man, quo’ Joseph, “ that we 
a’e just now been locking up ?’’ Ser¬ 
jeant Corslet replied in the affirma¬ 
tive, and Joe Reid iiroccedcd to assure 
hhn, that the prisoner, Edward Can¬ 
tiloan by name, w'as town-bred, and, 
to his certain knowledge, never had 
a red coat on his back, 'rhis piece 
of information somewhat startled 
both seijcant, corporal, drummer, 
and fifer; but after a little consulta¬ 
tion, they unanimously declared, that 
if Harry Dudgeon was above ground, 
all was right. “ Weel, weel," quo’ 
Joe Reid, “ do as ye like, but de¬ 
pend on’t, gentlemen, ye’ll get your- 
selsinto a scrape. Ned Cantiloan, 
if ye'll believ.j me, was never u day’s 
journey f'rae the fisli-cross o’ Dum¬ 
fries." “ Then,” said tlie scrjeanl, 

“ how came it to pass that you re¬ 
ceived him as a deserter?" “Be¬ 
cause," quo’ Joey, “ I thought ye 
hail nabbed him yestreen, wlun a’ 
the souters were half cock, and, liki' 
monie a guile fallow when he comes 
to his sober senses, it struck mo 
that Neddy had been kicking at the 
breeching. ’ After some farther con¬ 
versation, it was deemed advisable 
to take another look at the prisoner. 
Seijeant Corslet and his men, ac¬ 
cordingly, di^;uiscd themselves as 
well as they could, with plaids, great- 
cuata, and what not, and proceeded 
along a little narrow street tliat se¬ 
parated the auld jail from the 
Council ('hamber, because Mr Reid 
thought it was even more than pro¬ 
bable that Ned would be on the 
watch for friends to release him, at 
his chamber window; which not only 
looked into the aforesaid lane, but 
also commanded a side glimpse of 
the Hi{^-Street, and Joey conjectu¬ 
red not far amiss. The serjeant, cor¬ 
poral; dntmma*, and flfer, marched 
in line, and indlvMuidlv eyed Neddy 
as he gazed through uie iron bars, ' 
then facing about, they retraced their 
steps, took another nctnal survey, and 
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pu8l)cd on to the lied Lion, perfectly 
satisfied that Harry Dudgeon was 
still at large. " Now, gentlemen,” 
quo’ Joey, " how d’ye propose to get 
oul o’ this scrape ?” Serjeant Cora., 
let, as we before hinted, being a brave 
honourable fellow, declared that he 
was reatly to make the young man 
every compensation in his power, and 
willing to wait until some of the ma¬ 
gistrates got up, in order that ho 
might see him liberated with his own 
eyes. ** The diel a bit o’ that ye 
maun do,” said Mr lleid; ** our town 
souters are a wheen clanish, ill-con¬ 
trived blades, and seldom let the 
fallow escape wi’ a skinfu’ o’ hale 
bancs, that maltreats ano o’ the 
brogue-making brotherhood. Tak’ 
my advice, and be aff, or by the Lord 
they’ll gi’e ye kelty. But if ye will 
be a gentleman, leave a crown or sae 
i’ the landlord’s hand, to weet Ned’s 
tooth, for he tak’s his gill; and I’se 
ha’e him before Baillie M'Whilter 
the moment he tak's down the shop 
shutters.” 

This piece of advice t^ing deemed 
sufficiently wholesome, the seijeant 
prescntLHl Joey with five shilUngs, 
to lubricate Ned's wissand, observ¬ 
ing, that it could not be left in moro 
discreet hands; and ofter apologiz¬ 
ing for starting him so early, he and 
bis party set off for Portpatrick at 
.1 marching juice. The coast being 
now clear, Mr Reid fell to and melt¬ 
ed the seijcant’s crown in John Ken¬ 
yon's half-mutehkin stoup so very 
cleverly, that the lordlord, who him¬ 
self was a bit of a don at gill-drink¬ 
ing, actually marvelled at the capa¬ 
city of his swallow, and stood for a 
moment or so in utter astomshment. 
But, notwithstanding he admired 
the turnkey'a Bacchanalian virtues, 
and even wished that his own gullet 
was equal to that of Joe Reid, such 
is the stingyness of some men, that 
no sooner did Joey hold out the 
empty half-mutehkin, from whence 
the fifth and last shilling’s worth had 
just taken its departure, than mine 
host pointed tp h long score of long 
standing, ahooh lus hed, and retired. 
The turnkey perceiving^at no idok 
corn was to m httd in with* 

out money in theitefc's mouth, turn¬ 
ed his tnoi^bts upon nising the 
wind ; and consdous of having sat 
much longer than he was wcln 
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come, on the coat-laps of every pri¬ 
soner that could afford to purchase 
his civility with a gill, he deter¬ 
mined to fasten on Ned Cantiloan's 
skirts, and for that purpose visit¬ 
ed him in prison. Kdward, who 
was still on the look-out, no soon¬ 
er beheld Joey, than his tongue re¬ 
viled him for all the bare, gude-for- 
naething, gallows-looking, woodie- 
wintling, heartless blackguards he 
could think of; but Mr Reid, well 
knowing that a soft answer turnetli 
away wrath, saluted Ned most cor¬ 
dially, and motested to his God 
that he was heartily sorry for the 
evil that had befallen him, and also 
for being constrained to incarcerate 
a decent town’s-lad in such a place. 
” But our jail regulations,” quo’ 
Joey, " are positive, and we darena 
for our souls confine a prisoner in an 
up-stair’s apartment before examina¬ 
tion, though he was tire King’s son.” 
Then Mr Reid proceeded to state, 
that the seijeant and his men were 
li^nning to suspect they had gotten 
the wrang sow by the lug ; and far¬ 
ther declared, that in his opinion 
tlie matter of hdf-a-crown’s worth, 
mingled with a little well-seasoned 
persuasion, would induce them to 
abandon the charge altogether. “ For 
which causes,” quo' Joey, “ I wou’d 
advise ye, Ned, to bargain wi’ them 
their ain gate, because thae soger 
blades are no like you and me—they 
ha’e neitlier the grace o’ God i’ their 
liearts, nor his fear before their e’en. 
Tlie law’s open, it’s true, and faiise 
imprisonment fetdies heavy damages 
now-a-daya; but keep in remeni- 
brance the gude auld saying, for it’s 
a true ane—‘ Pursue a beggar, and 
grip a louse.' ” Ned was so thorough¬ 
ly satisfied with the turnkey and nis 
logic, that he railed him gentleman, 
pn^e-hearted fallow, winsome Joey, 
&e.; and having some loose silver 
about his person,,shilled out balf-a- 
crown, with whidi Mr Reid depart¬ 
ed, whispeitag, in a humane tone, 
as he locked up his msoner—** Din- 
na he down-hearted, Ned, I'll soon 
he back bgain.” It is almost^ super- - 
fluous to observe, that Ned’a half- 
crown followed the serjeant’s five 
duHinga, and that Joey sneedRy re- 
toraed for a fSfesh supply, in die 
levying of which he was but too suc- 
ceaaftti, even unto the sixth and last 
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application, when Netl Cantiloan 
mustered eighteen-pence, and de¬ 
clared, on the veracity of a Christian, 
that he had not another sixpence 
wherewithal to bless himself. The 
jailor again set off to negotiate with 
Seijeant Corslet and his associates, 
whom, he assured Ned, were such a 
pack of sad unprincipled dogs, that 
they would not even hesitate to swear 
through a stone-and-lime wall; and, 
naturally enough, forgetting to re¬ 
turn, tlie prisoner lost all patience, 
walked to and fro in his dungeon, 
cursed every shoemaker by name 
whom he had summoned to his md 
through the medium of Mr Reid, 
uttered many bitter imprecations 
against the cruelty, selfishness, and 
dunlicity of mankind in general, 
and even began to suspect the fidelity 
of Joey himself. But in the midst 
of his mental distress, when ire had 
fairly overpowered reason, the cla¬ 
mour of many tongues at a distance, 
partially drowned in martial music, 
told Nm Cantiloan tliat the proces¬ 
sion was actually advancing. Ilis 
heart flew to his lips. He uttered a 
wildish kind of a shriek, that savour¬ 
ed much of despair, leapt against the 
jail window like a squirrel, jammed 
his head between a cotiple of staun- 
cheons, and the first known face he 
beheld was that of Tam Stabblum, 
the herald, in full costume, who told 
the civilized world, by tout of trum¬ 
pet, that his most gracious Majesty, 
King Crispin, was at hand. But 
Tam being too much taken up with 
his own din to heed that of a fellow- 
creature in distress, Ned suffered 
him to pass on, and reserving his 
wind until the Champion drew near, 
he called upon hidi with all his 
might, “ Jamie, James—I say, Mr 
Awlbanger, that’s a gudclad: O man, 
send some o’ them down to Convener 
Ailsbender’s, and tell the mistress 
that I'm here.” But wheAor the 
prayer of Ned’s petition lost its way 
when journeying to Jamie’s lug, 
or Champion Awlbanger considered 

r Umself above redressing (he griev- 
ances of little men, is UPcertain, 
though much hath been said, pro and 
eon. We must, therefore, content 
ourselves for the present, with sta¬ 
ting a few facts, that all men ac¬ 
knowledge, to wit, (he Champion 
continuerl his route, nesther casting 


his eyes to the ri^ht hand nor yet to 
the left, tossing his plumy helm, and 
flourishing his glaive most gallantly. 

O, ye lang, pluckless, pot-licking 
slabber 1” quo’ Ned Cantiloan, whfen 
he saw Jamie marching away with¬ 
out so much as honouring the jail 
window widi a single glance: You 
a Chamnion! Sic a skinfii’ o’ cow¬ 
ardice clad in mail’s enough to put 
champions out o* fashion. D’ye mind 
ihc night when you and Davie Caw- 
kers, and Wattie Rivelling and my- 
scl’, were nabbing Robie Gillespie’s 
lang raep? Ye drapped frae the 
tree, without saying a word to anc o’ 
us, and skulked awa,’ like a singit 
cat, frightened for the wowff o' Lady 
CarnsaUock’s messin.” The proces¬ 
sion continued to advance, and Ned 
continued to bail every gentleman 
shoemaker whom he knew; but to 
no purpose, for the attention, of our 
cordwainers being wholly taken u]» 
with the duties of their own high 
callings, not a man of them had a 
morsel to spare for other purpt ses ; 
and the prisoner unfortunately at¬ 
tributing their apparent disregard to 
cold, heartless indifference, mustered 
his mental forces,and clenieaned him¬ 
self accordingly. Long before the 
Secretary of State and Privy C’oun- 
scllors hove in sight, Neds wrath 
burnt most furiously, and when these 
gentlemen made their appearanee, 
it was fit to calcine the soul of a 
stoic. Having called to every man 
of them without effect, and fairly 
exhausted his stock of temperate ex¬ 
postulation, Ned Cantiloan fell to, 
and mauled their chslracters, both 
public and private, without mercy. 
But it wouM be very uncandid to 
put on record the bitter language 
in which he expressed himself to 
many of these gentlemen, bedausc 
the best of us are apt to speak rashly 
when our understandings are chaf¬ 
ed, and our minds undulated with 
passion; therefore do wc content 
ourselves with selecting a specimen 
or two of his mildest sayings, be¬ 
ginning with that which he address¬ 
ed to the ear of Sandy Galash, one 
of his Majesty's Secretaries of State, 
though it never reached him. “HYha’ 
made you a privy counsellor," qho’ 
Ned, ** ye muckle beetle-headed 
bogstalkcr ? Solomons hji’e been 
scant indeed, when they put the like 
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0 ye on the list. Saturday afternoon, 
nae farther gane, the pious man, Mr 
Ephraim, the Methodist minister, 
ca’d in as he gaed by to see if Marion 
W»4’ the tend o^ the living. He 
interrogated ye a’ round and round, 
about election, and free>will, and 
sanctification, and the New Jerusa¬ 
lem ; but the uncircumcised answers 
he received left nae dout on his mind 
that the ideas o’ baith auld and young 
had never flown onie higher than the 
lurn-head; and when the reverend 
gentleman held up baith his hands, 
and cried out, i' the bitterness o' spi¬ 
ritual affliction, * O Sirs! this is a 
dark, dark house!' wha was't but 
yoursel' that answered and -said, 
‘ Dinna misca' the house. Sir. It's 
far frae Iwing dark when the wisp’s 
I out o’ the winnock; but oar wife, 
there where she lies, downa thole 
a gliff o’ light, an’ flyt cs and bans 
waur than Mall Paris hersel', when 
the least glimmer o’t meets her e’e. 
Sae I just tied a wheen lint shaws 
thegither wi’ a thumb rape, and 
stowed them i' die winnock to keep 
her frae being crabbit.’ And when 
daft Nannie Symedaddit Bailie Nap- 
again’s haffits i’ the Auld Kirk o’ 
Dumfries wi’ his ain wig, and tauld 
him to hand up his e’en, for there 
H'as nae steepin’ in h***, wha but 
the like o’ ye wou’d ever hae thought 
o’ crossing Peg M'Gandy the spae- 
wife’s loof wi’ a white ntdf-crown, 
an’ speering at her whether Nannie 
WM possessed by a gude or an evil 
spirit ?" The Secretary of State and 
Privy Counsellors being mere public 
men, their conduct, of course, merit¬ 
ed public reprehension, if deserving 
of it; but no liege subject of the 
realm will ever forgive Ned for re¬ 
viling the sacred person of blajesty. 
He holloed to ilfr Smnuef Jienske/per, 
who that day wore the crown, and 
beseeched him most humbly to exer¬ 
cise his rojral prerorative in mercy ; 
hut the high-minded monarch kicked 
a dead cat from his presence, that 
happened to lay in the line of march, 
turned his quid, and followed his 
nose, sceptre in hand, without giv¬ 
ing ear to the wisoner’s prayers, 
which exasperated Ned to such a de¬ 
gree,’that he showered a whole vol- 
|i*y of seditious epithets oh Sam’s 
head, and then coolly exclaimed,— 
“Dinna inisken yourm'l', Mr Ilen- 


skelper, for I ha’e seen ithcr days wi' 
ye, and I’ll aiblins seen them again. 
There was a time when the beggar 
wives borrowed wee Sammv, week 
and week about, to quicken tne pulse 
o’ Christian charity, and there was 
a time when the duds on his back 
was fitter to busk a scaur-craw, than 
dead a Christian, and there was also 
a time when a neivefu’ o’ new sheel’d 
groats was the crousest cheer that 
craw’d in his crappin. Curse ye. Sir, 
I ha’e seen ye lickin’ mair meal i’ the 
Stakeford Mill than ye had slaver to 
swallow.” Neddy continued to de¬ 
liver his mind in a strain similar to 
these specimens, until lliddell M'- 
Naight’s blood-mare, ted by a cou¬ 
ple of bare-headed grooms, sported 
her figure, and then his eyes were 
opened. That noble animal being 
full of keep, and in excellent spirits, 
pranced, and pawed, and neighed 
most delightfully, which caused the 
prisoner’s heart to leap at a strange 
rate ; but when he saw that her sad¬ 
dle was empty, and perceived prince¬ 
ly garments buckled thereon, indi¬ 
cating that no man save himself was 
deemed worthy of wearing them, his 
blood ceased to boil, and his heart 
melted within him like rosin in a' 
yctlin pot, because of the evil and 
very unwarrantable manner in which 
he had spoken of men who certainly 
deserved bettor at his hands. In¬ 
deed, many discreet people were of 
opinion, that Ned would get his fair¬ 
ing from some of the gentlemen, 
whom, in their estimation, he had a- 
bused beyond forgiveness; but when 
all was over, and his doleful mishap 
fairly weighed in the balance, every 
man of them shook him by the hand, 
and even marvelled that he hadna 
gane stark staring mad. With re¬ 
spect to bis liberation from durance, 
we have only to say, that the mid¬ 
steeple clock struck nine, and Mrs 
Ailiuiender declared her hour was 
come. She accordingly left the ball¬ 
room, accompanied by Tam Ta^e, 
the junior apprentice, and provideiiq 
tially mistaking her way, heinga little 
lightheaded with dancing, &c. turn¬ 
ed down the very street that Serjeant 
Corslet and his men paraded in the 
morning, a tether length of which 
she and her gallant squire had not 
trodden, when Ned Cantiloan called 
from the jail window. “ O, ndstr^Rs, 
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mistress, is. that you r” Need it be 
told how Convener Ailshender's wife 
rejoiced over the lost sheep, whose 
mysterious absence no man could 
account for? Need it be told how 
she flew to Bailie M'Whilter's sliop,. 
and how Bailie M'Whilter flew ,to' 
the jail ? Need it be told thiat 
Cantiloan was set at mberty, d^d 
Joe Beid cashiered a few tiai^^i^ercr 
after, for mal-practices ? Cerj^njy 
not, for every body knows tha^Airs 
Ailshender was a most tendOT*heart- 
od woman, and Bailie M'Whitier 
an npri^ht magistrate. But NM's 
evil genius was determined to have 
another slap at him before he depart¬ 
ed, and therefore whispered in his 
ear, “ The dancing's no done yet. 
Ciae hame bye and shave the beard 
o’ yc, and put on a Sunday’s suit, 
and afT to the ball-room, before Jocli 
Aiken’s owre far gane; better the 
end o’ a feast than the beginning o’ 
a fray." Our unfortunate youth 
shanked to his hame like a lamp- 
light(>r, and returned, in less than 
twenty minutes, so gaily arrayed, 
that he might have appeared at ei¬ 
ther ball or assembly, with ever a he 
ill the land. But alas! what availed 
the elegance of his shirt frill, plaiti'd 
a-la-inodc, by Miss Dcnnach’s'ain 
hands, and the incomparable beauty 
of his toilinct waistcoat, and the 
peerless glance of his shoe-buckles, 
and the witchery of bis wanton ring¬ 
lets, that J^amie M'Caskie brags o' 
to this good hour, when he met Jock 
Aiken me flddlcr, blind w'itli infir¬ 
mity, and blinder with drink, grop¬ 
ing his way home, and cursing every 
stone that he dashed his foot against; 
whilst the shoemaker lads in Mo, 
paired off with their sweethearts, and 
left not a single she to take the arm of 
Ned Cantiloan, because cverjf Jenntt 
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had her Jock! We add no more, 
lest a superabundance of fellow-feel¬ 
ing should prevail on us to try the 
mettle of our ouills, at deserbine 
how poor Ned’s heart palpitateil i«T 
upwards of eighteen hours by’ tlie 
mid-steeple ch^k; a task, Mr KilU- 
grew, to which we really are incom- 
potent, and, therefore, leave to 
contiauc, as noted on the envelope, 

Youfhearty friends and weelwishers, 

A WH£EN MKRllY SoUTERS l' 

THE Hole o’ the Wa*. 

P S. Mr Killigrew will please to 
observe, that we have endeavoured 
to keep pace with X. Y. Z., and bis 
brother contributor of Nithside, in 
so'far as delicacy is concerned, the 
names and surnames of our shoe- 
making Dramatis Persons being all 
fictitious, and only known to the 
trade, whose character for inviolable 
secrecy ranks higher than that of 
any other corperation in the borough. 
So much for our single-heartedness. 
As for Joe Reid, Jamie M'Caskie, 
Jock Aiken, and so on, these gentle¬ 
men belong not to our brotherhootl, 
and therefore we have taken the li¬ 
berty of giving their real names at 
full length, not knowing how they 
are called fry ihc xly. A-propon. 
Birsey Daffodil being deputed by 
the trade at liuge to inspect your 
London fashions, and study the doc¬ 
trine of revolvitiff heels, at the foot of 
a certain eminent Professor on Snow 
Hill, is also eommissioned to deliver 
this parcel in the manner that seem- 
eth good unto him, ^nd that he may 
acquit himsrif in a creditable man¬ 
ner, is the prayer of 

Dear KiLMuaEW, 

Yours as before, 

A WHEKN MERRY SOL'TKM.S, 
&C. 




H is the small bird’s morning call— 

U is the snnshioe on the wail 

The blessed sound, and beauteous beam. 

liavo woke me from a fearibl dream, 

Whcarc past realities did toll 

Like troubled waters o’er mj soul; 

for I revisited, in sleep, 

i'hi' dunetPon ci'll—ill tlnrk .'ind deep. 


Where 1 have sigh’d long hours away, 
And not a wandering beam of day— 
That blessed viritant from heavets— 
To cheer my kndy night was given! 

In Lisbon stands, in sullen stale, 

A mamdon-hcusc of gloom and fate. 
Where hojiclcsv captives darkly du cll. 
Kacli hurioil in hi'- vauUetl cell— 
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The public have at len^ bran 
favoured .with the first vdume of 
what may be considered the Lau> 
rcate's great work, and which, that 
accuracy might i^e answered, a^ cri¬ 
ticism d^armed, he tells us he has 
been careful not to ** bring oult,"' fill 
the period fixed by Horace for cor- 
rectum and revifioil had nearly ex¬ 
pired. " Eight years," says he, 
have now dapsed since the conclu¬ 
sion of that memorable war which 
began upon the coast of Portugal, 
and was brought to its triumphant 
close before the walls of Thoulouse. 
From the commencement of that con¬ 
test, I entertained the hope and in¬ 
tention of recording its events, being 
fully persuaded, that if this country 
should perform its duty as well as 
the Spaniards and Porttiguesc would 
discharge theirs, the issue would be 
as glorious as the cause was good. 
Having, therefore, early begun the 
history, and sedulously pursued it, 
it would have been easyfor me to have 
brought it forth while the public, in 
the exultation of success, were eager 
for its details. But i was not so un¬ 
mindful of what was due to them and 
to the subject; and I waited patienfiy 
till, in addition to the means of infor¬ 
mation which were within my reach, 
more materials should be supplied by 
the publications of persons who had 
been engaged in the war, and till 
time enough had been allow^Hl for fhr- 
ther consideration, and fuller know¬ 
ledge, to correct or confirm the views 
and opinions which 1 had form¬ 
ed upon the events as &ey occur¬ 
red." (Preface,, V.) So far Mr Sou¬ 
they's conduct was worthy of him¬ 
self and of the subject, and demon¬ 
strates his desire to attain historh;al 
accuracy; but it has nevertheless oc¬ 
curred to us, in the perusal of his 
portly quarto, that had the eight 
years which have elapsed since the 
conclusion of the war" ‘evaporated 
a little of that furious, uncompromis- 

f ;, and intolerant spirit of party 
th which he seems to be so grievous- 
, afflicted, and of that almost insane 
lifitrcd with which be. views every pro¬ 
ceeding, whether cuvil or military, of 
the late Emperor of France, the digni¬ 


ty and authority of history woultThave 
been better consulted, and men of all 
parties might have perused his work 
with unalloyed pleawre and instruc¬ 
tion ; viewhi||; it, not as the produc¬ 
tion of die organ or mouth-picce of 
a monopolizing factiem, bu( as tho 
faithful and impartial recoril of a se¬ 
ries of triumphs and events, which 
shed equal lustre on the British arras 
and on the British character. In¬ 
stead of planting himself on this van- 
t^e-ground, and surveying the re- 
^on bdow him with the calm eye 
and unruffled mind of a Philosophic ' 
Historian, he too often descends to 
mingle in the jiassions ciigcndeml 
during the process of die strife; and 
to men of distinguished talents and 
virtue, and whose stake in society 
may, without any ofience, be con¬ 
sidered as vasdygreater than hisown, 
hesitates not to impute the most dis- 
honpurable and even traitorous in¬ 
tentions, and to charge them with 
maintaining a sort of league, and act¬ 
ing in concert with die inveterate and 
formidable enemy of their country. 
The gravamen ot this accusation is 
of so serious a nature, that it ought to 
be stated in the author’s own words: 

“ The Foxites, from the beginning 
of the war, through all its changes, 
hiid uniformly taken part against their 
country j consistent in this, and in 
nothing else, they had always sided 
with the enemy, pleading his cau se, § 
PALLIATINO HIS CRIMES, extollfng 
his wisdom, magnifying his power, 
vilifying and accusing their own go¬ 
vernment, depreciating its resources, 
impeding its measures, insuUing its 
allies, calling for disclosui'cs which no 
government ought to make, and for- 
dngthem, sometimes, from the weak¬ 
ness and mistaken liberalily of their 
opponents. Buonaparte, as Wash¬ 
ington had done before him, relied 
upon their zeal and virulence; and 
they, by their speeches and writings, 
serv^ him more efi^ctually upon the 
continent, and in France itself, than 
all the manifestoes of his minister, 
and the diatribes of his own press. 
In future ages it will be thought a 
strange and almost incredible anoma¬ 
ly in politics, that dicrc should have 
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Where eblte llieir life in sigh and gnmn, 
Unheard—unpitie(i-»and alo'iie^ 

There—^guUtleaa ns I was of ought 
Agaidst the church, in word or taught— 
By ruffian hands, one fhtal mom, 

Prom wife and children was I tom! 

Their struggling yet methinics I see, 

And their convulsive agony— 

The accents of each lisping tongue, 

And shrieks by shuddering nature wrung 
Prom my poor wife—^fur well she knew. 
Of those how went that way, hmr few 
Return’d to tell their tale of dread— 

A talc enough to wake the dead,— 
Within the shroud to raise the ^ir 
And make the cold hand tremble there!— 

An infant was my youngest child, 

And 08 1 jKtss’d, she gaz’d, and smU’d, 
And stretch'd to me her little hand— 

Oh ! then I lust all self-command, 

And wept until my heart and brain 
Became delirious with their paiti! 

On waking from my trance, I found 
That all was raylcss night around. 

1 listen’d—but no sound was nigh, . ^ 
Save my own deep and heavy sigh ; - 

1 c(5uld not sec my dungeon wall, 

Hut round the dreadful place did cTaiwl, 
The dreary dwelling to explore. 

From which I ne’er might travel more 1 

1 knew not liow time pass'd away, 
t knew nut when 'twas night or day ; , 
To me ’twtis an eternal night. 

Save when my jailor’s sombre light 
Its melanchuly gleams w'ould throw 
l^|K)n my darksome den of w'oe, 

Whose floor with falling drops bedew'd 
The bones of perish’d victims sttew’d !— 

Thence was I summon'd to a hall 
Where mourning garment robed each 
wall; 

A ghastly glare its tapers gave, 

Must meet for hell’s own grim conclave: 
My judges theu desir’d that 1 
iShonId there confess my here^. 

And crimes from which I w'as exempt. 
And e’en of which I ne’er had dreamt t 
But this I scorn'd—though dews be- 
drench'd 

My limbs that on the rack were wrench’d, 
My pangs extorted groan aiid sigh, 

But not a self-condemning he! 

Tlicn back to darkness was 1 sent. 

To nurse the itains of punishment. 


And for new horrors to prepare 
In that dread dwelling of despair, 

’ When o’er my long o’erlaboured ftame 
In mercy soo^ng slumber came. 

1 slept—it was a lovely sleep; 

I dreamt—was a lov^y dream 
Methought 1 saw the Tagus twcep 
To ocean blue his golden stream,— 

And Lisbon, soaring l^ his aide, 
Rnthroft’d upon her hills of pri^ 

Her seven glad hiUs—her place of trust. 
Where, like a Queen, she sits alone, 

Tin earthtpiake hurl again to dust 

Her mighty piles and mountain throne. 
Methpught I Mt my wife’s caress. 

And tears of speechless tenderness— 

My children prattled out their joys. 

Their little hearts were in their eyes. 

Midst shady trees we seem’d to glide. 
Where the lone breeze in whispers died. 
But left us every sweet perfume. 

Caught from the silent gi'oves of bloom— 
And then methought I was alone. 

My lov’d companions all were gone; 

They melted from my sight in shades, 
-’Mid gathering gloom, as rainbow fades : 
And 1 awoke from scenes so fair, 

In.utter darkness and desjuir, 

To muse upon my fearftil &tc. 

And feel as lost and desolate 
As would a soul if left akmc. 

When heaven and earth have jiass'd and 
gone— 

The dweller of infinite space ) 

And endless night—without a place— > 
Amidst black, boundless nothingness ! ) 
But I became delirious then. 

And howl’d within my direful den. 

And tore my hair, and beat my breast. 
And then—oblivion hides the rest!— 

When reason came, the whole did seem 
The phantasy of troubled dream; 

1 woke once more to see the sky. 

In which the Sun w^as riding high ; 

But it was long before my ghze 
Could bear the glory of his Maze— 

I saw and knew my chamber well. 

And then a thought of dungeon cell 
My memory caught—and wander’d back 
To the dim demon.hall and rack. 

Which rose all ghastly to review, 

And into such distinctness grew'. 

That 1 began again to quake. 

And dread I was not yet awake. 

I'm wife and children round me press’d— . 
Oh ! let the heart reveal the ret t! 


r 
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existed in the legislature of any coun¬ 
try a regular party, organized and 
acknowledged as sum, whose business 
it was to Instruct the proceedings of 
Govfrnment, and to render it, by every 
possible means, coktemptible and 
tfDiova to thepeopk; npaxijalways 
in semi-alliance with the enemy, who, 
in time of difficulty and danger, pro¬ 
phesied nothing but ffiilure, disgrace, 
and ruin; and whose i^stematic 
course of conduct; if it had been in¬ 
tended to bring about the fulfilment 
of their predictions, could not have 
been more exactly adapted to that 
object,” (pp. 55, 56.) Now we put 
it to any candid and impartial per¬ 
son, if this bitter tirade had wen 
read to him, without his being at the 
saiae.jime informed whence it was 
takenTwfaether he would not have at 
once pronounced it an excerpt from 
the Quarterly Review, though rather 
in the best style of that dull, sensible 
work, not a citation &om a grave 
history of the very highest preten¬ 
sions to fidelity : for the aumor in¬ 
forms ns, that his sources of informa¬ 
tion, public and private, have been 
such as to entitle liim to assert, 
“ that, since the publication of Stra- 
da’s Decades, no history composed by 
one who was not an actor in it, has 
appeared with higher claims to au¬ 
thority !” (Preface, vi.) 

Yet thou^i this history be far from 
impartially, we have no doubt that 
it is honestly written. Mr Southey 
is incapable of knowingly and wil¬ 
fully perverting facts; and though 
the discoloration which his own opi¬ 
nions and passions spread over his 
narrative must, in some de^ee, de¬ 
tract from the value of hu other¬ 
wise able and excellent performance, 
we cannot but respect the straight¬ 
forward sincerity with which they 
are pronounced, m* hesitate a mo¬ 
ment in declaring our conviction, 
that, with the exceptions already 
pointed at, his pretensions to supe¬ 
rior authority are well founded; 
while in some instances, particularly 
in his masterly account of the Con¬ 
vention of Cintra, he manifests an 
ind^ndence of spirit worthv of his 
genius and acquirements; noth of 
^hidi, in spite of all our olgections 
and disagreements with him,' we hold 
to be of me very highest order. The 

VOL. XU. 


charm of his narrative is irresistible. 
His style is beautifully clear and 
simple, yet dignified, and suitable to 
the suMect; and what of ornament 
he employs presents itself so grace¬ 
fully and spontaneousdy, that there 
is nevd: the least appearance of mrt, 
labour, or embeluidiment. You 
might easily mention a more pro¬ 
found, scarcely a more el^nt his¬ 
torian. 

In his introductory chapter, Mr 
Southey has endeavoured to present 
a general view of the poliri^ and 
morid condition, and of the state of 
parties and of public feeling in Spain 
and Portugal, France and England, 
immediately prior to the invasion of 
the Peninsula by the hitherto invin¬ 
cible legions of Napoleon,—and to 
exhibit the causes which had com¬ 
bined to produce the changes in the 
circumstances or policy of each of 
those countries. For a long period 
antecedent to that to which we have 
now referred, Spain and Portugal had 
beenrapidlyretrpgrading. Upon these 
countries the shock of the French 
Revolution appeared to have made 
nearly as little impression as that of 
the Reformation. Ignorance, cor¬ 
ruption, and apathy prevailed, among 
all classes; and the slumber of the 
middle ages seemed yet undisturbed. 
TMs deplorable degradation proceed¬ 
ed from two causes; the tyranny of 
the Church, and the discontinuance 
of the Cortes. 

With regard to the former, Mr Sou¬ 
they justly remarks, that ** in other 
countries, where al^lute monarchy 
has been established, and the Romish 
superstition has Uiumphed, both have 
been in some degree modified by the 
remains of old institutions, the vici¬ 
nity of free states, and the influent 
of literature and manners: but in 
Spain and Portugal almost all traces 
of the ancient constitution had b^n 
effaced; and as there existed nothing 
to qualffy the spirit of Popery, a me¬ 
morable exatmle was ^ven of its 
unmitigated efi^ts.” Those who cn- 
t^tain any doubts as to the pernicious 
tendency of the Roman Catholic re¬ 
ligion, when not counteracted by op¬ 
posite agencies, have only to direct 
their attention to Spain and Portugal 
at this period. Possessed of the two 
gr«rt instruments of power, enor- 
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mous property*', and the most de¬ 
spotic control over the minds and 
consciences of the people, the clergy 
were enabled to rivet their dominion, 
by perpetuating ignorance and bi¬ 
gotry, and by the unhappy alliance 
that subsisted between an intolerant 
faith and a weak and profligate go¬ 
vernment. By means of the Inqui¬ 
sition, the people were not only awed 
into subjection, and efFectiially pre¬ 
cluded from all doubt of the infalli¬ 
bility of their spiritual guides, and 
all inquiry into their conduct, but 
any sort of intellectual communica¬ 
tion with the rest of the world was 
entirely cut off; to use au expressive 
phrase of Bacon’s, it had barred the 
Temple of Knowledge, and thrown 
away the key. Such a system could 
only endure while ignorance and bi¬ 
gotry were universal; and these, in 
their turn, contributed to degrade 
the national character, and to vitiate 
public morals. 

With regard to the latter, the long 
discontinuance of the Cortes, it was 
productive of effects the more baneful 
and pernicious, as it co-operated with 
the tyranny of the Church, and the 
fatal vigilance of the Inquisition, in 
debasing the minds of the people, and 
extinguishing every spark of public 
liberty and public spirit in the mind 
of the nation. The government and 
the clergy were thus left without any 
check or control: the courts of Mad¬ 
rid and Lisbon became as despotic as 
those of Constantinople and Ispahan: 
the laws not only cea^ to affbrd pro¬ 
tection, but were never enforced ex¬ 
cept as instruments of tyranny and 
oppression: a relaxation in the txmds 
by which society is knit together was 
the speedy and inevitable conse¬ 
quence ; and the whole country was 
infested by rufBans and bravos: the 
most deplorable apathy spread among 
the people, and the army soon par¬ 


took of the degradation: in a word, 
those countries which, recently after 
the revival of letters, had taken the 
lead of all European nations in ge¬ 
nius and enterprise, had, by the com¬ 
bined effects of spiritual and tem¬ 
poral despotism, sunk into such utter 
contempt and insignificance, as hard¬ 
ly to form the smallest clement in 
any calculation of the general balance 
of power. 

Mr Southey endeavours to shew 
that, prior to the invasion of the 
Peninsula by Napoleon, the higher 
clergy had “undergone a gradual and 
important change, which had not 
been brought about by laws or liter¬ 
ature, but by the silent and unper- 
ceived influence of the spirit of the 
times;" and that the morals of.the 
lower were more deteriorated and 
corrupt than those of the higher clas¬ 
ses. But where, we would ask, are 
the evidences of this advance in im¬ 
provement, and this pre-eminence in 
profligacy? The result of all the 
inquiry and investigation we have 
l»een able to give to the subject goes 
to establish a conclusion diametrically 
opposite to this; namely, that the 
higher classes were greatly more vi¬ 
tiated and profligate fiban the lower; 
that even at the lowest point of de¬ 
gradation, traits might be observed 
in the people which had some relish 
of salvation in them; and that of all 
classes in Spain, the most ignoble, 
and worthless, and abandoned, was 
that of the nobility. It is now mat¬ 
ter of history, that the only effective 
patriotism displayed in Spain, after 
the kidnapping of the royal family 
at Bayonne, and the subsequent 
usurpation of Joseph Buonaparte, was 
among the lower classes, particularly 
the peasantry. The upper ranks, 
almost to a man, were either traitors 
or imbeciles. This Sir John Moore 
afterwards found to his cost; and to 


* The number of clergy and religious persons of all classes in Spain, before the late 
Revolution, was 180,242; and the property belonging them as under: 

Pious foundati<»is for the use of bo^ sexes,'consisting in lands 

and buildings, ..... £.62,500,000 

listatcsofthe Secular Clergy, .... 62,000,000 

Estates of the Regular Clergy, .... 62,000,000 


Real property, lands, and buildit^is, ' . . . 

Exclusive of tithes, and various other taxes and dues for 


£.186,500,000 
the Clcrg)’! !! 
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the same cause are to be ascribed the 
greater number of the reverses whicli 
overtook the patriotic armies in their 
contest with their invaders. It is 
truCj that they had to struggle with a 
highly-disciplined, and veteran ene¬ 
my, and that the conquerors of Jena, 
Austcrlitz, and Friediand, possessed 
enormous and disproportionate ad¬ 
vantages in a war with an armed 
rabble: but it is no less certain, that, 
when the spirit of a nation is once 
roused by unprincipled aggression; 
when the flame of enthusiasm has 
fairly spread among a people, and 
created a determination to resist, to 
the very uttermost, the power, how¬ 
ever gigantic, by which they are as¬ 
sailed ; and when the mass of a na¬ 
tion t^he up arms in defence of a 
oau^'Which their feelings and prin¬ 
ciples have made their own,—the ordi¬ 
nary calculations and chances of war 
nolongcrhold, and both disciplineand 
experience may be forced to yield to 
that energy which they cannot im¬ 
part, and for which they are fre- 
c{uently but indifferent substitutes, 
lint, unfortunately for the Spaniards, 
and, in the first instance, for their 
British Allies, the first burst of en¬ 
thusiasm was allowed to evaporate 
before advantage was taken of it; and 
even when armies were at length or¬ 
ganized, persons of character, talents, 
and integrity, could not be found to 
command them. The men, conse¬ 
quently, had no confidence in Uicir 
officers, and the officers had no con-i 
fideuce in their men. The indepen¬ 
dent movements of their armies were, 
therefore, a series of blunders, often 
60 gross and palpable, that they are 
hardly explicable, even on the great¬ 
est admitted imbecility and igno¬ 
rance. Revolutionary movements in 
other countries have almost always 
elicited the display of great military 
talents: hut it is peculiar to the Pe¬ 
ninsular War, that it scarcely called 
forth a single Spaniard, with talents 
above the level of commanding a com- 

K . These facts serve better to il- 
ate the state of degradation in¬ 
to which the Penisula had fallen, 
than the fine-spun theories of Mr 
Southey, and his wonderful Acade¬ 
mies at Madrid and Lisbon, which, 
moreover, chiefly concerned them¬ 
selves with the wars of the Moors, 
/ind the'exploits of Gonzalez aiui 


Sebastian, showing a inagnaiiimous 
contempt for all the heretical modern 
improvements in science and philo¬ 
sophy. 

In enumerating die causes of the 
French Revolution, Mr Southey has 
only detailed those upon which 
writers of a certain class have been 
so long ringing changes; intoning, 
that the seeds of republicanism h^ 
been chiefly imported from America, 
and forgetting to make any account 
of that monstrous system of orga¬ 
nized oppression, under which the 
French nation had groaned for ages, 
and which could not fail to go to 
wreck, and tumble into pieces, when¬ 
ever the light of knowledge broke in 
upon the minds of the people. There 
are periods in the affiiirs of men, 
when the crimes of centuries, concen¬ 
trated, as it were, into one moment of 
irrepressible energy, rouse the spirit 
of an indignant people, and bring 
down inevitable vengeance and de¬ 
struction on the heads of their oppres¬ 
sors. Such a period had arrived in 
France. The body politic was diseas¬ 
ed I and unless it could, by its own 
innate vigour, exjiel the distemper, 
must become its victim. The govern¬ 
ment of prostitutes, and the exclusive 
privileges of a domineering nobility, 
could not last for ever. We lament, 
as much as Mr Southey can, the ex¬ 
cesses and crimes to which that con¬ 
vulsion gave birth; but we hold 
that these atrocities were entirely 
owing to the universal corruption 
of manners introduced by the go¬ 
vernment which the Revolution 
overthrew, and which having, both 
by its conduct and example, tho¬ 
roughly sapped the foundations of 
religion and morality, was, by a just 
retribution, made to reap the bitter 
fruits of its own criminality. It 
sowed to the wind, and it reaped 
the whirlwind. Much nonsense has 
been talked and written on the ef¬ 
fects of certain philosophical specu¬ 
lations, in producing this prodigious, 
and almost univer^ movement in 
France. But has not our country, 
happily not yet revolutionized, been 
as abundanUy favoured with such 
speculations as ever France was, 
even during the reign of the much- 
abused Encyclopedists? Have not 
Hume and Gibbon assailed the very 
strong-holds and bulwarks of (’hris- 
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tUnity ? and are uot republican aiul 
revolutionary doctrines circulated 
every months every week, everyday, 
in flying leaves, and penny publica¬ 
tions? These certainly are great 
evils: but other causes must com¬ 
bine their operation, before the go¬ 
verned can be driven to an appeal 
to arms aminst riiear governors. The 
truth is, tlut all the reasoning found¬ 
ed upon such assumptions as these 
proce^ upon an error so gross, that 
nothing but wilful blindness could 
shut men’s eyes to the absurdity 
which it involves. Speculatiims which 
strike at the root of established sys¬ 
tems and institutions, can never 
produce any effect whatever, till 
the minds of the people have been 
disposed and prepared to receive 
them, by discovering that these sys¬ 
tems and institutions have ceased to 
answer the purposes for which they 
were originally intended, and been 
converted into engines (ff abuse, mis¬ 
rule, and oppression. But when this 
disposition has once arisen, such 
sp^ulations are then greedily re¬ 
ceived, and serve to feed the flame 
that had already begun to burn. 
Hence they are rather to be held as 
the indices or exponents of the state 
of public opinion, than as themselves 
tlie primary cause by which that 
minion was created and influenced. 
For these, and many other reasons, 
which, were this the proper place, we 
could adduce, it appears to be quite 
as absurd to damn to everlasting 
fame Rousseau and Voltaire, as the 
authma of the French Revolution, 
as to assert gravely, as a matter of 
argument or opinion, that Newton 
was the author of the Solar System. 

But differing, as we do entirely 
from Mr Southey, as to the causes of 
the French Revolution, we agree 
with him, that the union of the three 
estates in one chamber was the fa¬ 
tal error which, by transferring the 
whole power to the Commons, de¬ 
stroyed that equipmse so essential to 
afree and constitutional government, 
^d ended liy the subversion of the 
monarchy, and the reign, for a sea- 
wn, of the anarchists and the terror¬ 
ists. Vet U was this error, the origin 
and causedf somuchmisery andcrime, 
that brought into action the whole 
hysical ^ce of France,—enabled 
or successfully to resist foreign in¬ 


vasion, and to suppress domestic in¬ 
surrection,—and laid the foundation 
of that system which, when wielded 
by the consummate military genius 
of Napoleon, crushed down the qld 
and ricketty fabric of the other £u- 
ro^n desmtisms, and, but for the 
accidents of the Russian Campaign, 
m^ht have placed her in a position 
to give law to the world. 

Of the angular man, who so long 
directed the prodigious power which 
the Revolution put into his hands, 
and whose reverses have read such 
an impressive lesson to all those who 
aspire to universal dominion, by ne¬ 
glecting, or trampling on the rights 
of mankind, Mr Southey has at¬ 
tempted to draw a dbaracter, in 
which, by a rare felicity, hehas epn- 
trived to foist in every exploded ra- 
lumny, to which, during the long 
and eventful contest which he waged 
with us, our own Treasury Journals 
had given currency, and to clothe 
them in language flill of hatred, bit¬ 
terness, and all manner of unchari- 
tableness. Death, which mollifies the 
hostility of other men, seems only to 
have exasperated that of Mr Southey. 
That Napoleon’s “ambition was in¬ 
satiable,” will not be readily denied : 
but Mr Southey has forgot to record, 
Uiat coalition after coalition had 
been formed for his destruction ; that 
it was natural and necessary for him 
to endeavour, by every means, to over¬ 
come the formidable foes whom Bri¬ 
tish influence and British gold had 
arrayed against him ; and that if wc- 
fiirnished him with occasions of tri¬ 
umph, he was not greatly to blame 
for avuling himself of bis good for¬ 
tune. We are farther informed, how¬ 
ever, that “ his heart was impene¬ 
trable that “ he was without 
honour, without veracity, without 
conscienceand that “he looked for 
no world beyond the present, and 
detennined to make this world his 
own, at whatever cost.” In answer 
to these heavy riiaiges wc have only 
to remark, that it seems inexplicable 
how such a wretdi could have been 
so generally beloved, so faithfully 
served, and so deeply regretted, by 
an immense rasgority of a great, 
powerful, and enlightened nation; 
and how, even in his misfortunes, hr 
should have been the object of so 
much affectionate and sclf-shcrificing 
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devotion. Let Mr Southey examine 
the ample roll of tyrants and despots, 
from the foundation of the world to 
the present hour; tnr, to narrow the 
question a little, let him take up a 
Hat of the legitimate members of the 
. Holy Alliance, and point out, if he 
can, a single homme couronne who 
has been the object of so much mr- 
aonal regard and attachment. But 
Mr S. has advanced, if possible, still 
graver charges, and, as appears, 
upon authority equally indisputable. 
Among these, are the pretended 
military executions in Italy, the 
massacre of the prisoners at Jafb, 
and the poisoning of the sick before 
Acre, to prevent, as he says, their be¬ 
ing exposed “ to the humanity of an 
KjJglish enemy!” The first of these 
accusations rests upon the authority 
of Mr Southey, and his friends, the 
Treasury scribes—and will do, to all 
eternity: the second is true in point 
of fact, but may be easily explained 
and justified. In the first place, the 
town had been taken by assault ; and, 
by the laws of war, it was justifiable 
to put every man found in it, with 
arras in his hands, to the sword. In 
the second place, the prisoners put to 
death had violated the terms upon 
which they had been formerly re¬ 
leased by tne French; and if spared 
uiJoii this occasion, would have im¬ 
mediately joined the Turkish army, 
witliout the least regard to any pledge 
that might have been extracted from 
them. In the third place, having 
thus forfeited their lives, the French 
were in such a desperate situation, 
that to have spared them would 
have compromised the safety of the 
anny. 

With respect to the last charge, that 
of poisoning the sick, it is substan¬ 
tially false; for although it was pro¬ 
posed to administei' opium to seven 
soldiers affected with the plague, the 
proposal originated in a desire, as 
their case was desiderate and incu¬ 
rable, to prevent their failing into the 
hands of the Turks, or of Djezzar 
Pasha and his Albanians, by putting 
a iicriod to their sufferings. But even 
this proposal was not carried into ef^ 
fed ! ^ much for raking up explod¬ 
ed and refuted calumnies, to blacken 
the memory of a man, who, had he 
been our ally instead of our enemy, 
might Have had the good fortune lo 


be the object of the Laureate's most* 
fulsome panegyric. Really Mr Sou¬ 
they should not be so fierce a critic 
dejure belli; his zeal is apt to pro- 
voim people to put puzzling cases, and 
ask impertinent questions. Suppose, 
for example, that Napoleon Buona¬ 
parte, not Sir Thomas Hislop, had 
got possession of Talneir, having pre- 
viot^y agreed to terms of capitula¬ 
tion ; and that, immediately after¬ 
wards, he had taken it into nis head 
tofaang the Killedar or Commandant, 
assigning as a reason for that sum¬ 
mary and decisive step, the fidelity 
with which the said Killedar had exe¬ 
cuted the trust reposed him by his 
master, in refiising to giveup the place 
without orders—in' other words, to 
betray it—and gallantly defending it 
to the last extremity: suppose, wc 
say, and we merely put a possible case, 
that Napoleon, not Sir T. Ilislop, bad 
been guilty of such an act—in 'what 
terms of indignant and fierce repro¬ 
bation would not the Laureate have 
recorded it in his next History! 
Mvtato noHiinef &c. 

VTe put this case, because the ob¬ 
ject of our worship is Truth, not Na¬ 
poleon,—because we think history 
ought to be just, as well as severe,— 
and because we regret to find, in tins 
otherwise excellent work, a colouring 
of passion, a pronencss to exaggera¬ 
tion, and a rancorous bitterness of 
spirit, invariably manifesting them¬ 
selves on every occasion where the 
author has to speak of the late Em¬ 
peror of the French. God knows, 
that at the tribunal of impartial his¬ 
tory, the memory of tliat wonderful 
man has enough to answer for, with¬ 
out being ucedlesriy blackened and 
aspersed by the miserable calumnies 
which venal writers were so long and 
indefatigaUy employed in circula¬ 
ting, in order to keep alive, if not 
blow into a flame, the national hatred 
to his person, character, and govern¬ 
ment ; a hatred which blinded the 
nation to the prodigious evils of a 
contest, waged, as the result has 
shown, not so much for the purpose 
of overpowering a formidable mili¬ 
tary despot, and arresting his insane 
career of violence and aggression, as 
for extirpating every vestige of po¬ 
pular government in every country of 
Europe; forreviving the exploded ab- 
sm-dilics, that the rights of tlie people 
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emanate from the sovereign, not those once flattered their vanity, and -in- 
of the sovereign from the people; dulged their vicesand that, botli 
and for organizing a confederacy of at home and abroad, “ they be- 
dcsTOts tc$ exercise an unwearied sur- came his most devoted and obse- 
veillance on every ^manifestation of quious adherents.” With respect to 
liberty, and every attempt to ameli- tne former assertion, that " Napoleon 
orate the condition of men,—and of favoured the irreligion to which the 
which, in our ruined agriculture, and Jacobins were fanatically attached,” 
decayed commerce,—in the pressure the case is so completely the reverse, 
of the enormous debt which it has that, after the revolution of the 18th 
accumulated, and in the utter hope- of Brumaire had thrown the su- 
less and misery into which we are preme power into his hands, one of 
plunged, wc are now tasting some of his earliest acts was to repeal the law 
the bitter fruits. But we must by no of the decades, to re-open the church- 
mcans lose sight of Mr Southey. es for public worship, and to de- 
• Thercaderhas alreadyseen tnatthe crec pensions to persons of both sexes 
worthy Laureate puts in loud claims under religious vows, ivho consented 
to accuracy in all his statements, to take an oath of fidelity to the Go- 
This naturally leads to close exami- vernment. The consequence was, 
nation of pretensions so boldly and that the greater part of the religions 
undisguisedly brought forward; and of all classes and orders submitted; 
we regret to say, that the result of the country churches were re-open- 
ihat examination does not always ed, and domestic religious rites once 
tend to justify the imperious de- more performed; and " the nnm- 
mand which the author makes on her of the theophilanthropists (or pan- 
ova entire and implicit faith. Wc iisocraiists,) rapidly diminished ^ 
presume, in his formal declaration of far from favouring irreligion, it was 
authenticity, he meant honestly to every where, and by every means, 
except his opinions, which are not discouraged. Napoleon was well 
only partial, discoloured, and vehe- aware that, in a country destitute of 
inent, in short, the very opposite of religion, there can be no regular or 
those calm, well-weighed, and deli- permanent Government; and accord- 
berately-pronounced judgments, to ingly employed himself zealously in 
which Dionysius of Halicarnassus re-organizing that fabric which the 
alludes when he defines history to be lie volution had demolished, admit- 
philosophy teaching by examples, ting no man to any public office who 
but arc often grounded upon assuinp- was an open and professed infidel, 
tions in point of fact, which, in many In a report on the religious and mo- 
instances, wu now know to be false, ral condition of France, made about 
For example, it is said that the this time, and under the express di- 
Jacobins * “ had many sympathies rection of the first Consul, a deplo- 
with Buonaparte, who favoured rable picture is drawn of the brutali- 
that irreligion to which they were zing elFqcts of the Revolution, and the 
fanatically attached, because it' at havoc which it had made of all that 

* Tha most celebrated, and the most powerful, because the most daringly despe¬ 
rate, of all the political sects which sprung up in France during the Revolution, re¬ 
ceived the name of the Jacobins,” (whidi Mr S., by an niTbetation we do not exactly 
comprehend, uniformly B])ells ** JacolMnes,”) from the place of meeting, in the Rue 
St Flonor^ which was called the “ Hall of the Jacobins,” from having formerly be¬ 
longed to a fraternity of Dominican Friars, who were denominated after their patron 
saint, litis sect originated in 1789, under the denomination of the Breton Clult,” 
in consetjuence of having been first established by the representatives of Britany. Its 
numbers were rmidly increased by deputies from the other provinces, and the mem¬ 
bers then termed themselves more comprehensively the Friends of the People.” 

In the zeauh’ of its renown, this central meeting in the cafdtal kept up a constant 
intercourse With every part of France, by means of 20,000 affiliated clubs. It was only 
when they bad fallen from their {litch of power, by their desjiotism, and thirst of blood, 
aptly expressed, in their own favourite phrase, ‘ the System of Terror,’—that the Jacow 
bins took upon -thbibselves the comparatively obscure a]ipeUation of the SociHc dii 
from hoidti^ their meetings in the Manege^ or Biding-House, where the 
Nalioiiul Contciitiun Inid before held its sitlings.” Napolcnii'x Hfcnw'&s^ I. .58. 
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is most clear and venerable to man: 

“ They" (the people of FVance,) 
says tms docniment, “ are without 
the idea of a God, without the notion 
of right and wrong. The barbarous 
manners which have thus arisen, 
have produced a ferocious people, 
and we cannot but noan over the 
evils which threaten me present ge¬ 
neration and the future." Now, 
with the private opinions of the late 
Emperor of France, neither Mr Sou¬ 
they nor any other man has a right 
to concern himself, even if be knew 
certainly what these opinions were, 
which he does not: but we hold that, 
to represent the man who so indus¬ 
triously sought to remedy these enor¬ 
mous “ evils” as “ favouring that 
irrcligion” to which the Jacobins 
‘‘ were fanatically attached,” is a de¬ 
viation from historical truth, which 
is the more unpardonable, as Mr 
Southey must have known that it was 
false; and, moreover, that one of 
the points which Napoleon, both as 
First Consul and as Emperor, most 
strenuously laboured to effect, was the 
restoration of the ancient faith, and 
the re-cstablishment at once of re¬ 
ligion and religious toleration. But 
this gross misrepresentation of facts 
will be rendered still more manifest, 
by directing the attention of the 
reader to the latter of the assertions 
above quoted; namely, that “ the 
Jacobins, both at home and abrpad, 
became the most devoted and obse¬ 
quious adherents” of Napoleon. We 
are well aware that this assertion has 
been reiterated times without num¬ 
ber, in every government print, for 
the last twenty years, and that the 
confidence with which it has been, 
on every occasion, brought forward, 
has caused it to assume, in the eyes 
of superficial thinkers, the appear¬ 
ance of an iiicontrovertible and uni- 
vcrsallyadmitted fact: It is, nevertiie- 
less, wholly false. Ist, The revedudon 
of Ae 18tb of Brumaire was effected, 
not only without the co-operadon, 
but in defiance of all the power, and 
all the intrigues of the Jacobins; 
and it is recorded by Napoleon him¬ 
self, that they were his most impla¬ 
cable enemies. Sieyes, by whose in- 
stnimentality that revoludon was in 
a great measure accomplished, enter¬ 
tained n mortal hatred to the Jaco¬ 
bins, and, on ono occasion, came to 
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Napoleon in great agitation, in the 
middle of the night, to inform him 
of their intrigues and machinations 
against him. Napoleon knew, how¬ 
ever, that they were become contempt¬ 
ible, both in numbers and talents; 
that by their inhuman atrocities, 
they had lost all hold on the public 
mind; and that he could crush them 
at his pleasure. “ Let them alone,” 
said he; in war, as well as in love, 
we must come to close quarters 
make an end of it. Let them come ; 
it may as welt be settled one day as 
another.” 2d, With the exception of 
Bemadotte and Fouche, few or none 
of the Jacobins were employed by 
him: the former was related to him 
by marriage, and was a man of vulgar 
character and inferior talents; the 
latter betrayed his party, and was 
retained to execute the dishonourable 
but necessary ofiice of hunting dow'u 
his old friends the Semptembrisers, 
though not without the most strenu¬ 
ous opposition on the part of Sieyes, 
with whom Napoleon agreed that no 
reliance could be placed on the mo¬ 
rality of such a man, but that he 
might be usefully brought into ac¬ 
tion against the faction du Manege, 

“ WHICH IT WAS NKCESSAaV TO 

BESTROv,” —such archls own words! 
3d, The Jacobins were too well 
acquainted with the energetic cha¬ 
racter of the man who had assumed 
the reins of government, to believe 
that, under his vigorous sway, they 
could carry on their old practices of 
proscription and plunder, and must, 
therefore, have regarded him as their 
most formidable, as well as irrecon¬ 
cilable enemy. Besides, Napoleon 
carefully steered clear of all the fac¬ 
tions by which France was then torn 
and divided. His interest was identi¬ 
fied with that of the nation, not with 
the views and purposes of a gang of 
rapadouB and blood-thirsty villains, 
whose excesses had for ever disho¬ 
noured the Revolution, and the his¬ 
tory of whose proceedings was writ¬ 
ten in tears of blood. The country 
sighed for repose,—a blessing which 
it could only look for at the hands of 
the man who had the energy and 
the means to destroy anarchy, and 
to reproduce security to persons and 
to property. Napoleon saw his 
ground, and accordingly -his first 
measure was to annihilate the blood- 
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ic^t, and yet, in point of talents, 
or influence, the most contemptible 
faction that had ever inflicted misery 
on a great country. To be permanent, 
his govemraent tnnst be national: 
this leason he had learned from the 
incessant changes and disorders 
which had prerailled, when the dif-< 
ferent factions were struggling for 
power: and to become national,little 
more were necessarv, than to d^ver 
the country from that ** multifaced 
demon” which it had engendered in 
its own bosom, and to re-establish 
tranquillity with a strong h'and. 

Vet," says Mr Southey, ** this 
man, like Augustus, had an oppor¬ 
tunity of earthly redemption afford¬ 
ed him ; and while he fabricated for 
himself a splendid fortune, migRt 
Rape destrved the ohatituse of Eu¬ 
rope, not only in the existing gene¬ 
ration, but throughout after ages. 
iiVhen he hail attained the supreme 
authority, he sticnT have restor¬ 
ed TUX JtOUHBOKSlN TKAXCE, End 

taken Italy for his own reward: an 
arrangement for which no fresh act 
of injustice would have been requir¬ 
ed; which none whom it offended 
tvould have been able to oppose; 
and which, more than any other con- 
ceivaUe alteration in tne state of 
(Jhristendom, might have tended to 
the general good. Here,” he adds, 
with infinite exultation, " here was 
an object wortliy of ambitmn, and a 
richer prize than military ambition 
bad ever yet achieved: so great 
would have been the public benefit: 
so signal and durable the indhidnu 
glory!” Buonaparte might have de¬ 
served the graatude of Europe, by 
restoring the Bourbons in ranee, 
and taking Italy for his own 're- 
waird !!! Verily, the Bourbons have 
been restored, and^^PAlx is aeoct 
TO BE INVADED \ But that Napo- 
leon Buonaparte should have restor¬ 
ed fhe Bouriioaa in E^anee, and ta¬ 
ken Italy aa the .price of bis service, 
however hri|^t idea miif appear 
to Mr Southey, is nearly as aosurtl 
aa if he, the sm Mr Sou^y, should 
tell a man who had robbed a parti¬ 
cular friend of his, You will be 
accounted « inery honest feilosr, not 
only in the existing generation, hat 
through after ages, if you restore my 
friend to his property, of which you 
have smnehow' got possession, and 


take the property of his next neigh¬ 
bour foz your own reward.” Gene¬ 
ral Monk did in England what it is 
here supposed Buonaparte " might" 
have done ** in France:” yet who 
ever supposed that he mi^t have 
taken Scotland for his own reward f 
If the title by which Napoleon held 
.the supreme power in France—that 
of public cnoice-^was biadequate 
and incomplete, what possible right, 
in such supposed circumstances, 
could he have to indemnify himself, 
by adzing on the kingdom of Italy ? 
He dther had a proper and unques¬ 
tionable title to the throne of France, 
or he had not. If he had, he might 
have resigned that title certainly, but 
it is difficult to perceive how he 
would have merited “ the gratitude 
of Europe, not only in the existing 
generation, hut through after ages," 
by restoring a race of miserable m- 
becUes, so cordially detested by an 
immense majority of the French na¬ 
tion, and by giving up what^ on this 
supposition, he had a claim to, in or¬ 
der to indemnify himself bv plunder 
and usurpation; If, again, nc had no 
tide to the French throne, it seems a 
strange perversion of all political mo¬ 
rality to assert, that a military chief 
could establish a lasting claim to the 
gratitude of Europe, by surrendering 
what he had seized upon in one king¬ 
dom; and by taking for his reward” 
anodwx to which he liad no conceiv- 
,8ble title, exci^ what is founded on 
eonqueiA. Who doubts, moreover, 
if Najtoledn bad been idiot enough 
to reauze this notable niece of politi¬ 
cal qubcotfsro, that ne would, in 
doe time, have become an object of 
special care to a Holy Alliance, and 
a sanatizry cordon; and that legions 
of Tartars, Muscovites, Huns, and 
other harlNUrians, would have poured 
down the Alpine defiles into die 
plains of Lombardy, in order to give 
nim a neeoad and still better tide to 
the gratitude of Europe, not only in 
the exiriiag generation, but through 
after ages ?^’ ** Butv” says Mr Sou¬ 
they, “none whom itoffiuded would 
have been able to oppose it.” Fer- 
baps not in die first instance, and 
till some pretext had been found as 
despieabte and atrocious as diat 
which is now set forth by the Bour¬ 
bons to justify their meditated cru- 
sado against the rising liberties of 
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Spain: we will even concede this volunteer recruits more tlian suffix 
point; but cannot^ at the same time, cient to repair the losses in battle, 
avoid remarking, that Mr S. has and other casualties, the persons at 
here propounded the very doctrine the head of affairs were too wise to 
upon which he anathematises the put their sole trust in such a preca> 
whole of Napoleon’s political acts, rious resource, and accordingly laid 
• namely, that “ none whom they of- the foundation of a system which 
fended” were for a long time ‘‘ able might call to the service of his coun- 
io oppose them !” - try almost every Frenchman capa* 

Mr Southey proceeds to develope ble of bearing arms, and which fur- 
the means employed by Napoleon to nished nearly ineidiaustible means 
consolidate and perpetuate his power, of carrying on a war, either of de- 
Of these, he gives a pretty tolerable fence or aggression. That this power- 
outline, though much in the same ful engine laid the foundation of the 
spirit with what we have already triumphs and conquests of Napoleon, 
had occasion to animadvert on, and is as undeniable, as that it proved 
without the introduction of any ori- extremely oppressive in its operation, 
ginal facts or views,—which were not. But this oppression was not unequal, 
perhaps, to be expected. The prin- and therefore odious, like the forced 
cipal of these were the Conscrip- conscription for the Army of Reserve 
tion, and the organization of a ^s- in this country, immediately after 
tern of National Instruction. The the rupture of the short-lived peace 
Conscription, originally borrowed of Amiens,—of which Mr Southey 
from the legitimate monarchy of has said nothing. By subjecting all 
Prussia, Buonaparte found establish- ranks indiscriminately toitsopera- 
ed to his hand, and in full operation, tion, and by rendering exemptions 
The French Republic, assailed by for any other cause, except physical 
one of the most formidable confe- debility, next to impossible, there 
deracies ever formed against a single cannot, we think, be a doubt that it 
state, necessarily directed its main materially contributed to improve 
attention to the organization of a mi- the general character of the French 
litary force, commensurate to the exi- armies *. In their ranks might be 
gency of its position ; and although found persons of an education and 
the universal entlmsiasm that over- grade in society, far superior to those 
spread the nation at first supplied who stand on the muster-rolls of the 

* In noticing the superior composition of the French army, occasioned, in part, by 
the impartial severity of the Conscription Law, we cannot avoid remarking, at tlic 
same time, that the brutal and degrading punishment of Dogging was not only un¬ 
known, bat would not have been endureA Buonaparte declared to Mr O’Meara, 
that, even in the zenith of his power, when no reverses had obscured the glories 
of Marengo, Austerlitz, .lena, Fricdland, and Wagram, he durst not have subjected 
the meanest soldier in his armies to the punishment of the lash; and expressed his 
utter astonishment, that such a disgraceful jiractice should be endured by the brave 
army of Britain. Some of the best and bravest of our own soldiers have raised their 
voices loudly against this monstrous anomaly in our military code. In his valuable, 
and highly-entertaining book on the Highlands and Highland soldiers, Colonel Stew¬ 
art takes every opportunity to protest against the infliction of inex|nlablc infamy on a 
brave man, even ^pugh criminal; and, above all, records it as the result of his long 
experience, that, by this barbarous punishment, the good and steady solder feels that 
he belongs to a degraded caste, where, for a merdy military ofi^noe, tvhich often im¬ 
plies no moral turpitude, he is as indelibly stipnatised as by the pillory or the 
branding-iron; while the profligate is rendered incorrigible and desperate, and as 
eilbetnally precluded from any chance of retrieving his character, as a young woman 
who has lost her chastity, from again appearing in modest and virtuous society. The 
British Army certainly owes much to the present Commander-in-Chief; and he has 
only to aboiish friis monstrous relic of a barbarous age and a barbarous country,— 
more worthy of Russia or Turk^ tlum of the greatest natwn upon earth,—to entitle 
liimself to their everlasting gratitude. Officers, who cannot maintain discipline with¬ 
out this instrument of torture and ignominy, are both unwortliy of, and unfit for their 
.aituatiops, and ought forthwith to be put on the half-pay cstahlishment. 

VOL. XU. K e 
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(rther European armies; and the in¬ 
termingling of such men, combined 
with the prodigious stimulus given 
to talents and courage, by the opera¬ 
tion of the levelling. OTinciple— 
earri^re ouverte at/® Mens, infused 
an energy, a knowledge, and a su¬ 
periority, of .which their enemies 
received many fatally convincing 
proofs. War was also made to sup¬ 
port itself. On the part of the re- 
ublic, destitute of every thing but 
rave and willing soldiers, this was 
matter of necessity; but Napoleon 
too well comprehended its import¬ 
ance, to abandon a system which af¬ 
forded incredible advantages, and 
particularly admitted of a celerity of 
movement and boldness of enterprise 
of which Europe had hitherto seen no 
examples. To this principle, para¬ 
doxical as it may at first sight ap¬ 
pear, Buonaparte owed, in a great 
measure, his unequalled successes, 
and probably also his no less signal 
reverses. He was in the field, and 
ready to appeal to the mortal arbitre- 
ment of arms, before his antagonists 
were prepared to meet him on any 
thing like equal terms: but, unhap¬ 
pily, the soldiers became accustomed 
to rapine and spoliation: the coun¬ 
tries through which they passed, or 
where they were stationed, were de¬ 
solated, as if by an army of locusts: 
the people were plundered and op¬ 
pressed : ex,cesses of every kind were 
committed: public opinion, in which 
they had at first found an invincible 
ally, turned against them, and was 
arrayed on the side of their enemies; 
and they found, to their cost, in the 
campaigns of 1813 in Germany, that 
almost every man had become their 
mortal foe. The effects of this fatal 
and inevitable revulsion need not ^ 
dwelt upon. We think, howevpr, 
that, with the Code de la Conscription, 
Mr Walsh's admirable Letter on the 
French Government, (for a masterly. 
account of which see Edinburgh Re¬ 
view, vol. xvi. p. 1.) and other im¬ 
portant and authentic documents be¬ 
fore him, Mr Southey might hsve 
enlai^ed a little more fully on tnis 
great a^mer-stone of the mighty edi¬ 
fice of Napoleon's military power and 
RStown, and retrenched somewhat of 
the nonsense he occasionally indites 
about ballads, and ballad-singers, «s 


either expressing or influencing pub¬ 
lic opinion. 

The remarks on the labours of Na¬ 
poleon, in organizing a system of 
general instruction, and on the ten¬ 
dency and effect of bis proceedings 
in this respect, are curious and inter¬ 
esting ; as exemplifying at once the 
comprehension of bis views, and the 
universality of his labours: and 
tlmugh we can by no means agree 
with our author in deploring the sub¬ 
version of that system of private in¬ 
struction which, under the former 
regime, was entirely in the hands of 
the clergy, and had been by them 
convertal into a powerful engine, for 
the furtherance of their ambitious 
views, and for perpetuating ignor¬ 
ance and implicit faith, we would 
recommend this portion of bis 
work to the attentive perusal of the 
reader. Like the ancient legislators, 
Buonaparte was impressed with the 
vast importance of having public 
education under the control of the 
state ; and hence it is perfectly true, 
as Rlr Southey remarks, that the 
Imperial University was one of his 
favourite plans: whether it “ ex¬ 
emplifies his precipitate and tho¬ 
rough despotism,” we have neither 
leisure nor inclination at present to 
determine. We think, however, 
there can be little doubt, that his in¬ 
terference in this matter was dictated 
both by policy and necessity. It was 
his policy to encourage the arts an<l 
sciences, and to encircle his throne 
with men who had reached eminence 
by their acquirements or discoveries; 
to promote and reward the useful ra¬ 
ther than the elegant or superfluous; 
to give a direction to the national 
character propitious to his plans, and 
to the genius of his government; and. 
if possible, to render himself the 
mi^ty centre, when every hle.ssing 
and every advantage was to radiaU' 
to the whole community. For this 
purpo^ie, he plundered Italy, to en¬ 
rich the ^lery of the Louvre,—^be¬ 
stowed utles of nobility on men emi¬ 
nent in science and art,—presided at 
the meetings of the Institute,—be¬ 
stowed liberal pensions,—and organ¬ 
ized avastplanof national instruction. 
But necessity, as well as policy, di(> 
tated the same ooorse. The royalists, 
who, as Mr Southey remarks,, would 
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have reverenced the legitimate crown that he could govern France without* 
even if suspended on a bush, were the aid of either a confessor or a mis- 
Jiis steady and irreconcilable enemies, tress. In all tliis, we can see nothing 
He had re-established religion, the Very “ precipitate” or “ thoroughly 
greater part of the ministers of which despotical.” On the contrary, we 
were secretly hostile to his govern- hold that every country is misgovern- 
ment. To have suffered public in- etl in proportion tb the ascendancy 
struction again to fall uncontrolled in- which the clergy acquire in secular 
to their hands, would therefore have affairs; we mean,' of course, in pro- 
lieen equivalent to tolerating an agen- portion as they exert any Other than 
cy, which would have speedily under- a moral influence On society, derived 
mined his government, and deprived from their talents, their learning, 
it of that support which it found in and their assiduity in the discharge 
public opinion. Moreover, Napo- of their high and important duties. 
Icon was not of a temper to tolerate The constitution of the Imperial 
the interference of priests, in any University was, no doubt, far from 
matter that concerned the welfare of perfect-; but if pubMe instruction 
the state. He deemed it enough for must at all events be controlled, we 
lliem if they were tolerated, pension- maintain that that control may bo 
ed, and restricted to the discharge of more safely and beneficially lodged 
the spiritual duties peculiar to theit in the hands Of the Government than 
sacred function ; and was conscious those of the Clergy*. In proof of this, 

* The system of education in this country has'been the subject of much well-merited 
panegyric; and its happy effects are visible in the general diffusion of knowledge, and 
the high tone of mural feeling, and moral conduct, for which our people have long 
been honourably distinguished. But even in Scotland, with its pure, apostoliO church, 
the aspiring and ambitious spirit of the Clergy is very visible. 'Witness the jealous, 
and, on some occasions, inquisitorial vigilance they exert over the instructors of youth, 
and the eagerness with which they seize every opportunity to make the parochial 
teachers,/tr/, that the law has given them the ascenriancy, and that they, the poor 
iichoolmasters, are an inferior caste. Oh, but we shall be told that this is a necessary 
provision to secure the public against misconduct or neglect of duty on the part of the 
teachers. This is very patriotic, surely : but we would crave permission to ask, Quin 
eus/odirf ipsos euHoden ? What guarantee have the public that the Clergy do their i>wn 
duty ? that they not merely read a few smooth, well-pruned sentences once a-week, 
but reside in their parishes, examine and catechise the young, perform household mi¬ 
nistrations, visit the sick, comfort the dying, and, in short, discharge all those duties 
which at ordination they solemnly engage to perform in the strength of Divine Grace ? 
It was never, wc presume, contemplated fay the founders of our church, that its pas¬ 
tors should become farmers, horse-jockeys, the editors of ncwsjwpers, political par. 
tizans, or non-residents; that they should convert their cfBce? into quasi-siitecures, 
and live in as entire ignorance of those of whose souls they have undertaken the 
Cure, as they do of the inhabitants of the Georglum Sidus. Yet they have vested 
in them, by law, a power of .controlling, and occasionally of domineering over school¬ 
masters, whose income depend,* upon their own' exertions and talents, and who, if 
they do not work, must starve. Certain evil-disposed persons pretend that it would 
be nothing the worse for the community, were the Clergy placed upon the^ same foot¬ 
ing : with that, however, we do not concern ourselves at preienL But, with all sub¬ 
mission, we do hold, that there exists no reason in the nature of things, why a school¬ 
master, whose existence and character depend solely on his own exertions, and who, 
therefore, is urged to diligence and activity by the most powerful motives that can 
influence the human mind, should h^prctinncd to be incapable of discharging his duty 
in a proper manner, unless under the superintendance of men, frequently his inferiors 
in point of ability and knowledge; and who, at the very moment they are neglecting 
their own duty, are empowered to interfere with a teacher in the discharge of his. This 
is rank usurpation, and tends to degrade, in public esUmation, a body of men, second to 
none in point of general ability, character, and usefiilness. To put this in a dearer light. 
Suppose a general movement were to take place among the monarchs of the Ferula; that 
they took it into their heads to turn the tables on the Clergy, and to attempt to organise a 
committee to cxatninc, once a-ycar, every parish {a'iest itfore his parishioners, or, better 
still, the parishioners themselves, on the im}irovemcnt, tbey had made under his mini¬ 
stry,—-what an outcry would he nusod ! Whdt gatherings of the brethren woirid we 
not see from the north and from the south, from the cast oad from the west! fniat 
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vre might refer to the condition of 
Spain, Portugal, and even France it- 
Rclf anterior to Ae Revolution. We 
reverence the Clergy in their proper 
sphere ; but we know their ambitious 
spirit of aggrandizement, their love 
of power, and the general use to 
which they have converted it where- 
ever they have acquired it: and of 
all mo^ and forms of despotism 
with which we are acquaint^, an 
ecclesiastical despotism is the worst. 

Mr Southey .concludes his general 
survey with some observations on tlie 
state of parties and public feeling, 
and on the prospects and resources 
of Engliuid in the year 1807 : but as 
we must presume our readers to be 
already sufficiently acquainted with 
tlie aspect and condition of public 
affairs at this period, we shall now, 
after so much preliminary matter, 
advance to the narrative; remark¬ 
ing, en passanit that we have met 
with no sentiment or opinion in this 
volume to which we would more 
willingly subscribe, than to the just 
and manly declaration on the part 
of Mr Southey, that both Pitt and 
Fox left behind them “ exaggerated 
reputations," and little else. 

How early Buonaparte entertained 
views of aggression on the Peninsula 
is unknown; but when Prussia, in 
an evil hour for herself, began tlie 
war which annihilated her military 
at Jena, and which the battle of 
Friedland and the Peace of Tilsit 
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terminated, the Court of Madrid ma¬ 
nifested some dbposition to join with 
the Allies, and issued a prbekmation, 
exhorting the people not to be dis¬ 
mayed, for the nation yet possess¬ 
ed great resources, and a powerful 
armament was about to be formed." 
This proclamation reached Buona¬ 
parte on die field of battle at Jena, 
and, by exciting his resentment, pro¬ 
bably first turned his attention to 
Spain, which must have presented 
an easy prey to his victorious arms. 
That ne swore vengeance is certain : 
if he then formed the design which 
he afterwards carried in execution, it 
was long and profoundly dissembled. 

At dm time Don Manuel de Co- 
doy, Duke of Alcudia, and Prince of 
the Peace, was minister in Spain. 
" He was an up-start, who, because 
he had been the Queen’s paramour, 
had attained the highest power in 
the state, and by whatever qualities 
he ingratiated himself with the Kin{^, 
possessed his confidence, and even his 
friendship. There was no jealousy 
in the Queen’s attachment to this 
minion: she gave him one of the 
royal family in marriage; but the 
private life of the favourite conti¬ 
nued to be as infamous as the means 
whereby he had risen. It is said 
that there was no way so certain to 
obtain promotion as by pandering to 
his vices; and that wives, sisters, 
and daughters were offiired him as 
die price of preferment, in a manner 


eloquent declamations would be pronounced, and what unanimity would prevail! 
Not a tea-party, or blue-stocking coterie, would be safe from the industry of their 
peripatetic vituperation against insurgent Ferulists. The whole kingdom would 
resound with their complaints and denunciations. The learned Procurator of the 
Church would find no rest to his eyes, nor slumber to his eye-lids; and the very 
throne itself would be “ addressed,” and the vengeance of the secular arm piously in¬ 
voked against the daring insurrection. O miseras haminum menteU ! O pcclora caeca ! 
Would this fiagrant usurpation be one bit more unjust, more proposterous, more un¬ 
reasonable, more fanpudmt, than that exercised over the schoolnwsters, and which 
has nothing to recommend it but established usage ? an argument which would serve 
the turn of a Spanish Inquisitor, as well as a Scotch Presbyterian Clergyman. The 
parochial schoolmasters of Scotland are as numerous as the parochial clergy, and as a 
body, not inferior either in usefulness or respectability. Yet they arc treated as if they 
were fatuous, and deserved to be cognosced. Would it be assuming too much to hold 
that such a body might govern themselves, as well as the Clergy? that they could 
take cognizance of ofibnees, and punish negligence or misconduct ? Had our {larochial 
schoolnassters been under ^e direct control of the L^slature, the case would have 
been difibrent; they would have been rendered more respectable, and, since their ex¬ 
ertions wCTc their only patrimony, not less diligent; while they would have been 
saved the humiliation of having a petty tyrant and an inquisitor living at thek door, 
** dressed in a little brief authority,” and sometimes “ playing such fantastic tricks 

before hi^ Heaven, as make even angels weep.” Of such system we saj-,_ Oto 

feretUT 
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more shameless than had ever before tred of Godoy; for ‘‘ lusver had any • 
l>ecn witnessed in a Christian conn- favourite be^ so universally detest- 
try. Certain it is, that the morals ed.” In a despotic government, where 
of the Spanish Court were, to the nodirect appeal could be made to pub- 
last degree, depraved, and that this lie opinion, this naturally produced 
depravity affected all within its sphere incessant intrigue and obstruction to 
like a contagion. He was rapacious the government, such as it was; 
as well as sensual; but as his sen- and, what was worst of all, exposed 
suality was amply fed by the crea- the Prince to become the dupe of the 
tures who surrounded him, so was machinations (tf Napoleon, whose ob- 
his avarice gratified by the prodi^ ject, in the first st^ of his proceed- 
favour of the Crown, and Godoy had ings, seems to have been, to render 
nothing to desire beyond the conti- all parties, including the Sovereign, 
nuance of the authority which he his Queen, and her favourite, so 
enjoyed. The cruel part of his con- universally odious and contemptible 
duct must be ascrilwd to that in- to the nation, that the^ change whicli 
stinctive dread of wisdom and hatred he already meditated, if not hailed as 
of virtue which such men necessarily a blessing, might be viewed with 
feel in their unnatural elevation.’' apathy and indifference, or, at least. 
Under such a minister, and such a accomplished without opposition, in 
sovereign as Charles IV., who could this state of things, Eugene Beau- 
bc on terms of friendship with the hamais, the French ambassador at 
paramour of his wife, we need not Madrid, advised the Prince, then a 
be surprised to learn that the whole widower, to solicit tlie honour of an 
fabric of government was falling to alliance, by marriage, with the im- 
pieccs ; that the navy had been nearly perial family of France, as the most 
annihilated; that the army was in certain means of getting the admini- 
the worst state of indiscipline and stration into his own hands, and with 
disorder; that the finances were ex- it an opportunity of wreaking his 
hausted, and public credit was de- vengeance on the detested Godoy and 
stroyed; that foreign commerce was his adherents. Influenced by the 
cut off; in a word, that Spain pre- specious reasons with which Beau- 
sented a picture of national decre- hamais had sugared this proposal, 
pitude and decay which has not been the Prince addressed a secret letter 
surpassed in ancient, nor equalled in to Buonaparte, couched in terms of 
modern times. the grossest adulation, and earnestly 

That nothing might be wanting to imploring his Majesty’s paternal 
fill up the cup of misery to this un- protection," and that he would 
happy country, a strong party, par- “ deign” to “ honour*' him so far ^ 
tial to the French interest, had been to accommodate with a spouse of his 
formed round the Prince of Astu- august house. But Napoleon was 
rias, (Ferdinand VII.), but chiefly then carrying on scCTet negociations* 
knit together by their common ha- with that very minion whom the 

* Mr Southey endeavours to shew that Godoy was not corrupted by France, by 
asking, ** With what wTis France to purchase the services of one whose greediest dc« 
sires were satisfied T’ We confess we think very diffierentiy. Mr S. himself records 
that he had entered into “ secret nqpdations'* with France at the time that the Prince 
of Asturias was begging for a spouse of the Imperial Family: and although it may be 
perfectly true, as Mr S. remarks, that any thing was believed of one so proAigatc 
and so odious, as if, because he would have scrupled at no wickedness, he was in like 
manner capable of any folly it is no less certain, dwt the secret treaty of Foun- 
tainebleau was negodated by Izquierdo, an agent of Godoy’s, without the privity 
of the Spanish Ambassador in France, and that articles 3. and 5. of that tnaty 
arc as follow: The kingdom of Aleratejo, and the kingdom of Algarves, tJutll he 
given IS puil. PROPEUTV ASTD BOVEBEIONTY to the Pfincc of the Peace, to be 
enjoyed under the title of Prince of the Algarves : The principality of the Algarves 
shall be heredUary in the descendants of the Prince of the Peace, according to the 
laws of succession adopted by the reignii^ family of His M^esty the King of Spain.*’ 
So that, whether his greediest desires were gratified*’ or not, it appears that Napo> 
""Icon had “ purchased his services,” by holding out the delusive hope of raisiiig him 
to the rahk of a Sovereign prince. Moreover, it was worthy of all the parties, that 
this new principality v\-as to be erected out of the spoils of the kingdom of Portugal. 
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' Prince was so eager to uiiderraine; 
and as he had determined to seize on 
the Peninsula, he now artfully evaded 
a proposition whicli, in other circuni- 
Rtanccs, he would have greedily em¬ 
braced. 

By the treaty of St lldefonso, the 
consequence of that of Basle, an al¬ 
liance offensive and defensive had 
been concluded between France and 
Spain. In pursuance of his infamous 
project, ana taking advantage of the 
terms of this treaty, 16,000 men, the 
elite of the Spanish array, were 
inarched into the North of Crennany, 
under the Marquis de la Ilomana, and 
another division was sent into Tusca¬ 
ny, under D. Gonzalo O’Farrill. The 
next step was to find a pretext for 
introducing French troops into Spain; 
and this was not wanting. About a 
month after the peace of Tilsit (that 
is, in August 1807,) the French and 
Spanish ambassadors jointly inform¬ 
ed the Court of Lisbon, that it must 
accede to that insane measure which 
Buonaparte had baptized “ the Conti- 
nentalSystem,”—shut its ports against 
England,—arrest English subjects, 
and confiscate Englisli property in 
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Portugal,—or—run the hazard of an 
immediate war with France and 
Spain ; and only three weeks were al¬ 
lowed for deliberation. Without wait¬ 
ing for the determination of the Por- 
tugueze Government, Buonaparte 
seized all the ships of that nation ifi 
hisharbours. In thisfearfhldilemma, 
the Prince attempted to tem¬ 

porize : he a^i^d to shut his ports 
against the English, but maintained, 
that, consistently with any regard to 
the principles of justice and morality, 
he could not seize the persons and 
property of British subjects, in vio¬ 
lation of the faith of treaties, and of 
the law of nations. A Portuguese 
Squadron happened at that time to 
be cruising against the Algerines, 
and it was suggested, that as a war 
with England might be expected, 
it would be prudent not to proceed 
to extremities, till the ships should 
have re-enteretl the Tagus. But Na- 
oleon was not to be diverted from 
is object by such considerations: 
he had found the pretext he wanted, 
and was determined to lay hold of it 
at aU hazards. 

(To be continued.J 
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1V*E consider Mr Waddington's 
journal as of very considerable im¬ 
portance. As it does not appear to 
us to have drawn all the attention 
which it merited, we shall endeavour 
to make up for our own delay, by 
giving now some particular notice 
of it. There are few districts less 
visited by modern travellers than 
that into which the enterprise of this 
traveller has penetrated. Abyssinia, 
the main object, next to Egypt, of 
North African expeditions, was al¬ 
most always entered, and left the 
lied Sea, and the mountains of Tigre. 
Bruce and Burckhardt quitted the 
Nile at Assouan and Shendy, and 
struck across the vast desert of Nu¬ 
bia. Poncet, indeed, after crossing 
the western desert, touched upon the 
Nile, and visited Ddngola in> 1699; 
but after reaching Korti, he left the 
river, and took the desert route to 
fiennaar. Neither he, therefore, lior 
•ny modern traveller that we know 
i>f, visited Meramc, and its sunround- 
ing distriet. Even of tliat tract which 


he went over, his account, meagre 
and now obsolete, scarcely diminishes 
the novelty of that with which we 
arc here presented. 

The region watered by the Nile 
from Sennaar to Assouan, compre¬ 
hended, both by ancients and mo¬ 
derns, under the general name of 
Nubia, is, in its physical structure, 
one of the most remarkable in the 
world. It is upwards of a thousand 
miles in length, and, on an average, 
about one mile in breadth. Beyond 
that narrow limit, it passes abruptly 
into that ocean of sand which stretches 
immeasurably east and west, to the 
Red Sea and the Atlantic. Sonje- 
fimes the river is hemmed in by high 
rocks, through which it tumultuous¬ 
ly forces its way, and which prevent¬ 
ing all communication between the 
water and the banks, fix the latter 
in peiqietualaterility. At other times, 
however, they descend so nearly to 
its level, that the stream can be con¬ 
veyed by machines or canals; to the 
distance ahovc-Tn<'iitioocd,and some- 
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times a little farther. The whole of 
these shores bear the traces of a peo> 
pie celebrated in the remotest anti^ 
quity, who, at an early period, con- 
[quered, and, in the opinion of some, 
civilized and instructed Egypt. Ex> 
tensive edifices, sculptures, and, above 
all, excavations, attest the power of 
its early sovereigns, and a state of 
the arts rivalling that of Egypt. The 
modern inhabitants are not an inter* 
esdng, much less an amiable race. 
They are split into a scries of small 
states, with scarcely any regular go* 
vermnent, and live in a state of cor¬ 
rupted barbarism, than which none is 
less favourable to the human charac¬ 
ter. The traffic in which they are 
chiefly employed, being the convey¬ 
ance of slaves to Egypt and Arabia, 
cannot but tend still further to de¬ 
teriorate their habits and dispositions. 

The interest of the present narra¬ 
tive is considerably increased, by its 
tracing the operations of an expedi¬ 
tion, which promises to change ma¬ 
terially the political aspect of this 
part of Africa. Mahomraed Ali, the 
Pacha of Egypt, is the only Mussul¬ 
man prince who displays, at present, 
much energy and activity. He has 
rendered himself nearly independent 
of the Porte, and has none much to 
improve the internal economy of the 
territories under him. Not content 
with this, he has formed the design 
of annexing to them the whole course 
of the Nile, upwards to Sennaar 
inclusive. War is his instrument, 
and no form of treachery or violence 
is spared to effect his purposes. At 
the same time, we have no hesitation 
to pronounce, that, to fall under Uie 
sway of one government, and that a 
vigorous and enlightened one, is the 
very best thing that can befal these ill- 
governed and ill-conditioned coun¬ 
tries. Mr Waddington seems to inta- 
gine, that the PacM would seek to 
extend his conquests to Abyssinia, 
were it not that the British govern¬ 
ment interposed for its protection. 
We are sceptical as to this inter^si- 
tion, and should think the British 
government very ill employed in ob¬ 
structing Mahoinmed All's attempts 
to polish this barbarous race, to pre¬ 
vent them from eating raw flesh, and 
^ving their slaughtered enemies to 
be devoured by the hyena. 

- Mr WadiUngton very properly no¬ 


tices, only in a cursory manner, the 
■part of t»e journey in which he went 
over the same ground with Mr Burck- 
hardt, to whose accuracy he bears 
warm testimony. The houses of the 
chiefs in this country are large struc¬ 
tures, built of mud, in the form of 
fortresses; while those of the poorer 
classes are merely mean cottages, 
formed of straw strengthened with 
branches of the palm, and thatched 
with its leaves. The vale of Farjar, 
with the pass immediately above, af¬ 
fords an opportunity of exhibiting 
some of the most striking features of 
Nubian scenery. Of the vale he says. 

This is the mast romantic little spot I 
ever saw in the east; it is a green and 
cultivated valley, less than a quarter of a 
mile long, and not two hundred yards 
broad, closely shut in on the left, by the 
high granite rocks, and on the right by a 
narrow branch of the Nile, which separates 
it from the barren island of Berghe, and 
overlooked on the N.E. by the old ruin.s; 
and thus it flourishes iu Ireshncss and 
fertility in the bosom of the wildest waste t 
the doves were in the palm-trces...and, 
the naked inhabitants moving 
ofibring us their little civilities. HeMoife 
turned oif rather to the left, and irC^|K 
hour and twenty minutes entered 
grand Akabct of Kasma el Elmo, or ** the 
Pass of the Water’s Mouth.” Near the 
entrance, on the right, two inrfmense 
stones, as regular as if art had hewn and 
placed them there, stand up most sub* 
limely deUched from any others, and re¬ 
minded me, though the}’ are five hun¬ 
dred times as large, of some stones, hang, 
ing rather similarly, in the ancient wall 
at Ithaca. The pass then opens with ex¬ 
traordinary grandeur, and we saw before 
us other piles of rock, hardly less wonder¬ 
ful than those we had left behind. 

There is nothing at Assouan, Wady 
Haifa, or in the Batn cl Hadjar, at ail 
comparable to the “ Pass of the Water’s 
Mouth,” either in grandeur or in variety 
of scenoy: the immense masses of rock 
piled up together, the open plains scat¬ 
tered over with fragments, the entire 
want of all vegetation, and yet the traces 
of BO many animals; the occasional view 
of the distant palms straggling by the 
river-side, and of the boundless desert 
beyond it, with the knowledge that man 
has no power here tu change the face of 
nature, which ever has been, and ever 
must be what it is $ these circumstances 
unite to give this jflace an interest pos¬ 
sessed by no other that I c«er saw^ and 
to us, .perhaps heightened by the reflec- 
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tion, that we were the fir<it Exifrlishmcn 
who had erer seen it, as we mi^t pos* 
sibly be the last 

Soon after, the travellers passed 
Mount Arambo, a large solitary hill, 
marking the frontier of Ddngola, on 
which they now entered. On their 
left, appeared Aksan, a considerable 
town, where there was a cotton ina> 
nufactory. They came next to the 
island of Argo, the description of 
which appears to merit extraction. 

The large island of Argo begins just 
above, and the ferry is one hour and a 
half S.S.E. from liurgade. Not being at 
first aware of this, we continued more to 
the eastward, with a long high mound on 
our right hand, intercepting, as was some¬ 
times the case yesterday, our view of the 
Nile and its banka It has probably been 
raised to prevent the inundation from ex¬ 
tending itself over Uie plains, which arc 
low, and apparently boundless. The 
ground then, on the outside of this mound, 
is barren, and covered with a thin surface 
of sand, though scattered over with a few 
acacias, and many ruined houses and 
tombs; but on crossing it on oiv way to 
the ferry, we were astonished by the 
beauty of the wilderness, that flourishes 
within. We find ourselves suddenly in 
a natural garden, luxuriant b^ond iin. 
agination ; the air is full of fhigrance, 
and the trees are inhabited by birds, some 
of which v'ere quite new to us, and all 
hannonious, though in the general con- 
cert the voice of the dove was predomi¬ 
nant. A narrow mound of earth separate.^ 
this fairy land from the places of barren- 
ness and death. It is imposdble, ndth- 
out exixrience, to understand the effiect 
of this sudden display of nature^s prodi¬ 
gality on eyes accustomed to the sands of 
the Desert; and it is the misfortune of 
travellers, that they can never cornmuni- 
cate by description the pleasure they have 
on many occasions experienced—a mis- 
Ibrtane in some d^ree compensated by 
the consciousness that the recollection of 
the event will always renew in themselves 
theor^linal enjoyment, though it must 
ever be a sditaiy one. 

This island is also distinguished 
hy.itg antiquities, consisting chiefly 
of two colossal statues, which the 
travellen attentively exatnined. 

In about half an hour, due S. from the 
vUbige,. we dame to the Antiquities, and 
approached tiwn, not without great fears 
of disappointment. These wore soon dis- 
peUed hy the first object that appeared 


before us; it was a colossal statue of grey 
granite, representing a young man with 
the thin beard and Corn-measure bonnet; 
the left leg is advanced: before the right, 
cut in the same stone, and standing on 
the foot, is a small statue, five feet high, 
bearded, and with the right band on the 
breast, while the left hangs straight down; 
the hair is turned on the right side, in 
such a manner os to appear an ornament 
on that part of the head, and the face is 
much disfigured. The statue itself is 
broken in the middle, and the monstrous 
fragments lie about four feet apart, but 
nothing is lost; the face is entire, but 
fiat and broad. The statue lies on its 
back, and is twenty-two feet six inches 
long, and five feet five inches across the 
shoulders; there is a small hole in the 
front of the bonnet, probably intended 
for the reception of the ornament or sisi- 
rum. It lies S.S.E. and N.N.W. 

There is a second statue like the first, 
except that it is not broken in the middle*, 
that the face is in a better style, that ttu^ 
beard is twisted, an ornament of lca\ es 
goes round the edge of the bonnet, the 
dress is more highly finished and decora¬ 
ted, and there is no figure on the foot; 
the arms and beard have been intention¬ 
ally broken. It is twenty.three feet fl\c 
inches long, and measures seven feet four 
inches from the end of the bonnet to the 
end of the beard. Tlie hands, v.'hich have 
sufibred much injury, are open ; those of 
the other are shut, with a short stall' in 
them. It lies S.E. and N.W. nearly ; 
the feet of the two statues arc towards 
each other, and about thirty-five yards 
apart. They are both very well execu¬ 
ted, and are inferior, if their perfection be 
considered, to no granite colossus exist¬ 
ing ; though the faces arc not so fine as 
the Memnon, and, of coarse, not at all 
comparable in expression to those at Eb- 
sambal, as is natural, from the superior 
difficulty of working the tnateriaL 

About ten milet below Argo> was 
Maragga, built, or greatly improv¬ 
ed, by the Mmnelukes, who called ii 
New Ddngola, and made it their ca¬ 
pital. It is dWoribed as a large and 
very neat mud town, with many 
courts and squares, >and beautifully 
situated. The land being very low 
to the west, allows cultivation to ex¬ 
tend at least a mile and a half into 
thedesot. The Mamelukes appear 
to have made very considerable exer¬ 
tions to extend cultivation, and clear 
away the trees, by which a great pa^t 
of this productive tract is covered 
. After sailing about eighty miles up 
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the river, and passing Handech, a 
large ruined town, ^he party came to 
the original Ddngola, which ctid not at 
all answer the ideas they had fonhed 
of its extent and importance. They 
had no ground to form such from 
Foncet, who represents it as a poor, 
ill-built town, naif choked up with 
sand. It seems now to be a miser¬ 
able ruin, situated in the most barren 
district of the country, and only re¬ 
commended by its excessively strong 
situation, on a rock overhanging the 
Nile. The travellers here remarked, 
that, whereas, in Nubia Proper, the 
fertility which existed was chiefly 
on the eastern bank,—^in Udngola, it 
was usually ou the western. This, 
however, seems to depend almost 
entirely on the comparative lowness 
of the banks, and consequent facility 
of irrigation. Our author makes a 
curious remark, that the remains of 
ancient buildings arc generally on 
the edge of, and within the Desert. 
This might suggest the idea, that 
the fertile ground formerly extend¬ 
ed farther than now; but he seems 
to think that the object was, to eco¬ 
nomize the scanty portion that there 
is, and tliat none of it might be taken 
up by the site of the houses. 

After leaving Ddngola, the line of 
the river changed from south to east; 
and, continuing about forty miles 
in that direction, changed to almost 
due north, in which direction it runs 
for about two hundred miles, near¬ 
ly parallel to the branch on which 
the Ddngolas are situated. It forms 
thus a great bend, very imperfectly 
noticed in our maps, and converts the 
territory just described into a species 
of peninsula. It is to be observed, 
that our travellers were here ascend¬ 
ing the stream, so that the course in 
which it flowed was opposite to the 
directions now stated. The zealous 
Mussulmen on board were sadly per¬ 
plexed with these turnings and wind¬ 
ings, which rendered it scarcely pos¬ 
sible to ascertain the precise direc¬ 
tion of the Holy City, from which, 
however, if their position in prayer 
at all d^verged, all its virtue was 
lost. The few good geographers on 
board amused themselves with the 
abortive attempts made by their fel¬ 
low-sailors to,vpl>tce themselves in 
‘the requisite atatu^ 

As uie travellen advanced, they 
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began to receive intelligence of the, 
progress of Mahommed-All’s grand 
expedition. The following detail is 
given of the force which he had mus- 
teitkl for the conquest of Nubia : 


The means he employctf appear at first 
eight hardly adequate to the purpose; the 
whole force engaged in the expedition 
being about ten thousand men, of whom 
not more than four thousand were fighting 
men : the addition of twelve pieces of 
cannon made it irresistible. His mer¬ 
cenaries, who fc«rm very nearly the whole 
of his army, are engaged, like servants, by 
the month, and have then the right of 
sending in their resignation and retiring. 
Those going on an expedition are enga¬ 
ged for the whole of it, but no one is ob¬ 
liged to enter uixin it in the first instance; 
in this, they were paid six months in ad¬ 
vance, before they left Egypt, and yet en¬ 
gaged only as far as Ddngola, either through 
a fear that volunteers would not easily be 
found for a more distant war, or to avoid 
giving suspicion to the states above Ddn¬ 
gola. Means were afterwards found to in¬ 
duce them to continue to serve as far as 
Sennaax; and thus far they seemed to 
have no fear of'success, though such is 
their terror of the Habesh, that I believe 
no hopes of reward or plunder could in¬ 
duce them to venture into Hurt country. 

The best soldiers in the anny were 
about fifteen hundred Bedouins, part of 
whom appear to have been natives of a 
tract of land conquered by the Pasha in 
his expedition towards the temple of Ju¬ 
piter Ammon, and jiart Moggrebyns from 
the deserts near Tripoli, Tunis, and Mo¬ 
rocco ; they were all horsemen, and some 
hod bayonets to their guns; they had a 
peculiar song when moving on horseback, 
whether alone or in bodies, common to all 
A&ican Bedouins, but not to those of 
Syria; they wear in general two brace of 
pistols, besides their sword and gun, and 
all are skilful in the use of the lance. The 
next in merit were the Moggrebyns, a 
term confined in military language (as u^ell 
as I could understand) to the infiintry, 
who are natives, not of the deserts, Ihit 
of the cities on the ntwtlkem coast of Africa. 
There were many Albanians, but not, in 
this army, forming a separate corps, and 
many Asiatic Turks, who were also dis¬ 
persed under different leaders. The Ge¬ 
nerals were, Abdui Casheff, Kogtc Ach- 
met, Commander of the Bedouins, Has- 
s4n Dar, Selagh Dar, and Omar Casheff. 
At the head of the wlude was Ismael 


Pasha, the younger son of Mahommed 
fVli, and only twenty-two years old; be is 
[>os8Cssed of great personal courage, and 
nuch generosity, when it w consistent 
Ff 



• with policy; lie in self>willed and olwii- 
nnte, as a young Prince ought to be; lias 
eomc information and much curiosity, and 
talents apiiarently so considerulilc, that he 
may some day be a great Turk, though a 
personal defect ■will ever prevent in him 
nil dignity both of appearance and man¬ 
ners. 

The army left Cairo early in the sum- 
mer, passed the Cataracts during the in¬ 
undation, and advanced without opposi¬ 
tion to New Oungola, which they found 
evacuated by the Mamclouks, who had 
retired, some months before, to Shendy. 
Their next step w'as to advance against 
the Shcyg 3 'a. 

This fierce and wailikc people 
could muster ten thousand men un¬ 
der the nionarchs of Mcrame and 
Zobeyr, and shewed little disposition 
to submit. When tlie Pacha cn,- 
deavoured to open a negociation, 
they replied, “ Either go on your 
business, or come and attack us.” 
Being told that he would drive them 
to Sennaar, they answered, “ He 
may drive us to the gates of the 
world, but we w'ill not submit.” 
W hen he attempted to terrify tliem 
by exhibition of fireworks, they called 
out, “ "What! is he come to make 
war upon Heaven too ?” and derived 
from this idea a fresh occasion of 
courage. At Korti, however, a deci¬ 
sive battle took place, of which we 
shall extract the writer’s account: 

The Pasha, with about three hundred 
men, was encamped three or four miles 
ill the Desert, on the left bank, not far 
from Korti. lie was suddenly roused in 
his tent by shouts of, “ Where is tlie 
"Pasha ?” He was surrounded by three or 
hiur thousand Sheygfa. He sjirung on 
his horse, and rode up to Abdin Casheff 
ill high spirits, and asked him, smd the 
oiher Generals, whetlicr they would fight 
that day in their own fashion or in his ? 
Abdin answered, that during the many 
years riiat he had been a soldier, he had 
never fought in any other fashion than 
that of his C;encra]. The Pasha then 
placed the Bedouins and the Moggrebyns 
in two divisiniis in front; and behind the 
former, Sclagh Dar, and liehind the latter, 
Abdin Casheff; with the camels and liag- 
gage he formed a kind of rear-guard, and 
was himself every where. He had no 
cannon with him, and was, we were as¬ 
sured, so little prepared for this attack, 
that none of the men had more than six- 
teen rounds of cartridge, and many much 


less. Luckily’ for his life and his glory, 
the arms of his enemies were of a much 
simpler kind; they iiad each two lances,' 
the long Solingen sword, and an oblong 
shield of hippopotamus’ or crocodile’s 
skin; but generally the former. Some 
of t’lidr leaders wore a coat of mail, 
covering the head, and falling over the 
shoulders to the middle of the back. A 
very few had pistol's; but the iwssession 
of guns was confined to the Chiefs; and 
it is a singular proof of attachment to th<‘ 
weapon of their fathers, that having it 
always in their power to be tolerably sup¬ 
plied with fire-arms, and having, in their 
wars with the Maineloaks, than whom 
none knew better how to use them, ex¬ 
perienced their fatal cflfccts, lliey would 
never condescend to adopt them. 

They are singularly fearless in attack, 
and ride up to the very faces of their 
enemy' witli levity and gaiety of heart as 
to a festival, or with joy as if to meci 
friends from whom they had been long 
separated; they then give the Salum 
alcikoum /” “ Peace be with you !’’—Uic 
lieace of death, which is to attend the 
lance that instantly follows the salutation: 
mortal thrusts ore given and received, 
with the W'ords of love upon the lifw. This 
contempt of life, this mockery of what is 
most fearful, is peculiar to themselves— 
the only people to whom arms are jilay- 
tliings, and war a sport; who among ihcii 
enemies seek nothing but amusement, and 
in death fear nothing but re|X)se. 

In this case, they had motives enough 
to increase even their natural and liere- 
ditary bravery. They had lived the com¬ 
panions of their horses, with the lance in 
their hand : they’ were to resign the foi- 
mer to strangers, and exchange the latter 
for harrows and pruning-knives ; and 
w’ere to drive an ox round n sakie, in¬ 
stead of chasing an enemy aeross the 
Desert. They had many Nubians settled 
in the country, whom they obliged to 
all the labours of cultivating the ground, 
and whom they treated as greatly their 
infertnts. They were now called ujion to 
perform these lalxiurs, which they had 
been brought up to consider as servile, 
and were to ex|>ect no better treatmeiit 
than that which they had liccn accustom¬ 
ed to exercise; they were to fall at once 
to slavery, not from liberty rudely, but 
from tymnny; and again, besides their 
prejudices against w'hite men generally, 
they had particular religious ones against 
the Osmanlies, to whom, in common with 
Christians, they applied the term /fog-. 

Their first attack was irreKistible; the 
Bedouins were driven back, and Abdin < 
Casheff advanced from the opposite angle 
of the square to support them ; white- he 
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was engaged, ihc Bedouins rallied iu iii.s 
rear, he returned tj bis and they 

charged again. The Moggrebyns had 
been liimilarly routed and rallied. The 
Sheygya, though suffering very severely, 
repeated their attacks, and three times 
Iras Abdin Cashelf seen to charge in per¬ 
son, and throw himself into the niiddlc of 
the enemy; he shot several of them with 
hts own hand, and having disarmed one, 
he drove his own lance quite tlirough his 
body. The I’asha was giving, in other 
parts, similar proofs of courage, the only 
one he could now give of generalship, and 
the pistol of his Highness is said to have 
been ])articularly destructive; be caught 
tile gaiety of his enemies, and rude a- 
mong them with a laugh. At last, the 
Sheygva, finding that their magic hod not 
been able t<i stop the course of Turkish 
balls, and that the charms of the enemy 
were stronger than their own, said, that 
God had declared against them,” and took 
to flight. They had placed great depen- 
dance on those charms, to which their 
necromancers hud given, for this occasion, 
[icculior power and efficacy; and their 
first act after the battle was to put to death 
the whole race that had thus imposed on 
their credulity. 

It is a singular, though very certain, 
fact, that the Pasha had not one man 
killed in this action, and only one officer 
and sixteen men wounded, and these, with 
scarcely any exce])tioii, in the back—the 
natural conseciuence of their manner of 
fighting; they discliargc all their fire¬ 
arms, and then retire into the rear to re¬ 
load, while the second and succeeding 
ranks arc firing; when loaded, they ad¬ 
vance again, and therefore, after the first 
discharge, the whole is a scene of confu¬ 
sion. One Bedouin received seven lance 
wounds, nut one of which w'as honour, 
able, and rectwered of them all; he had 
tK'cn unhorsed among the enemy, and 
lanced while lying on the ground. 

The Shcygui Ictl six hundred men on 
the field of uuitle, and they arc now lying 
where they fell, unburied, iu the Desert. 

The consequence of this battle 
was the termination of the national 
existence of the Sheygya, and their 
probable reduction, in the next, age, 
into fellahs or cultivators ; in which 
capacity, however, they will, after all, 
he more comfortable and useful, 
though less picturesque, than in that 
of roving and fearless robbers. 

The work records also the final 
catastroplte of the Mamelukes. AVljen 
the Paha’s troops approached Ma- 
ragga,'or New ildngola, he sent a 
mosf..igr, and making liberal promises 


in case of submission, they replied, 

" Tell Mahommed Ali, that we will 
be on ifo terms with our servant." 
Unable to resist, however, and being 
in an habitual state of warfare with 
the neighbouring Sheygya, they 
broke up, and retreated across the 
Desert, from Korti to Shendi. At 
Shendi, they were merely allowed to 
encamp without the place, and on 
the news of the triumphant approach 
of Mahommed Ali, even this shelter 
was refused to them. They now dis¬ 
persed, some retreating into Dar- 
four; here, however, the Pacha’s 
troops would soon pursue them. 
Others took the route of the Red 
Sea; while a few did not hesitate to 
throw themselves upon the mercy of 
the Pacha, notwithstanding all tho 
wrongs which their race had sustain¬ 
ed from him. Our author seems to 
lament the extinction of this body, 
who were certainly brave; hut we 
cannot help thinking Egypt was well 
rid of such a turbulent and barba¬ 
rous militia. 

The most important geographical 
discovery, however, which was made 
by our travellers, when they arrived 
at the city of Merame, the capital of 
a considerable kingdom, inhabited by 
the Shey^a nation. It is a large 
gloomy place, built of thick mud 
walls, and swarming with multitudes 
of half-starved dogs. But it is chief¬ 
ly distinguished by containing in its 
vicinity the most remarkable and 
extensive antiquities that have yet 
been discovered in this part of Ethio¬ 
pia. These are found at Djebcl el 
Berkcl, or the Sacred Rock, and at 
El Belial, seven miles distant on the 
opposite side of the river. On the 
first, Mr W. generally remarks: 

The remains of antiquity which lie at 
the foot of Djebel el Berkcl arc of two 
kinds—temples, or other public buildingt^, 
and pyramid; tlw former, which have 
ornamented the ci^ of the living, are si¬ 
tuated towards the river, on the S.i£. side 
of the mountain, and the ground abopt 
them, for several acres, is scattered over 
with broken pottery;, the latter, which 
have been the receptacles and monutiicnU 
of the dead, are on the W. and N.W. side, 
farther from the Nile, among the sands 
' and rocks of the Desert. 

The mountaiB itself is about a mile 
.and a half from the river, whose banks 
are nowhere more fertile than tlicre; it is 
of considerable lieight, and .wlilary ; and 
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hece is an irregularity in its outline, and 
a boldness in its precipitous sides, which 
strongly fix the attention, and render it 
worthy to have furnished materials for tlic 
industry of an enlightened ]X!op}e, and 
habitations for the gods of Ethiopia* 

The largest temple, though great¬ 
ly ruined, was found to have been 
450 feet long, and 159 wide. Tlic 
dimensions of its first chamber were 
147 feet by llli ; and there is a se¬ 
cond chamber nearly as large. There 
is another temple, also very large, 
but not nearly equalling the dimen¬ 
sions of the above. These structures 
are greatly ruined, being composed 
chiefly of a species of sand-stone, ill 
calculated for duration. The scul])- 
turcs and the hieroglyphics are al¬ 
most entirely mouldered away. In 
a few instances only was it possible 
to trace their meaning, or their me¬ 
rits. Jupiter Ammcn appeared to 
be the favourite divinity; but it was 
possible also to trace Isis, Osiris, and 
all the different objects of Egyp¬ 
tian and Nubian worship. Of the 
few remaining, some appeared ex¬ 
tremely well executed, others very 
much the contrary; but Mr Wad- 
dington seems to suspect, that the 
last may have been deprived by time 
of their original perfection. He ad¬ 
mits, however, that these remains 
bear marks of very different ages at 
which they have been constructed. 

The pyramids of Djebel el Bcrkcl 
are seventeen in number, but much 
inferior to those of Egypt, and gene¬ 
rally ruinous. The largest is eighty- 
one feet square, but its height cannot 
be ascertained. Some of them, how¬ 
ever, contain curious specimens of 
sculpture. 

TW pyramids of El Belial arc of 
greater importance ; and the follow¬ 
ing description is given of them : 

There areremainsof nearly forty, of dif- 
firent sizes; eleven of them are larger tluin 
any of the perfect ones of Djebel el Bcrkcl, 
and the greater part of th^ restore reduced 
t.'> a mere mound of decomposed stone 
and gravel and sand. Tliat of most im¬ 
portance in size and interest stands two 
hundred and twenty feet distant froth 
the first; its base is one hundred and 
fifty-two feet ^uare, and its bright one 
hundred and three feet seven inches. It* 
has been built in stories, but is most cu¬ 
rious, from its containing within itself an¬ 
other pyramid of a difl’erent ago, stone, 
and areliilecluFC. This interior building. 
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which the otlur has enclosed like a caser 
setans to form about two-thirds of the 
whole structure; it is of neat workman¬ 
ship, and is composed of a hard, light- 
coloured sandstone, more durable than 
that which, atlcr sheltering jt for ages, has 
at last decayed and fallen oft’, and left it* 
once more expt>sed to the eyes of men. 
May it have happened, that some king ol 
Ethiopia, jealous of the glory of one of his 
ITredeccssors, iipd wishing to conceal what 
he was unable to surpass, has enveloped 
with his own ii.onument the monument 
of his rival, in his thirst for the cKclustve 
pvtssesirion of that immortality which was 
to be the destiny of ncitlier P 

These pyramids appear to be of higher 
antiquity than those of lljebel el Ilerkel, 
and pi-cseiit in general a more ruinous ap¬ 
pearance than the most ruined of those 
at Succara; the softer qualitj' of the ma¬ 
terial may j artly account for tliis. Many 
of them are reduced to heaps of quart/, 
and other stones; some, howcNCV, arc of 
a harder substance, but even tho.se have 
have so ill resisted the ages that have 
passed over them, that the exterior coat- 
ing, by which s-imc of the largest ajqxair 
to have been covered, is entirely crumblctl 
off, and even die la’ ers, to some depth with¬ 
in, have in many instances fallen away: 
mud appeiurs to ha\e been used for ce¬ 
ment. From some very large stones found 
near one of the easternmost pyramids, we 
conjectured, that it had possessed an en¬ 
trance facing the S.E., a jioint vliich wc 
were unhappily not allowed the means 
of ascertaining. 

The pyramids of El Belial, like those 
of El Berkcl, Succara, and Djiza, arc situa¬ 
ted on a rocky place surrounded by sand, 
and on the edge of the Desert; a spot 
selected for the dead by the veneration of 
their survivors, that they might dwell a- 
jiart in sanctity and in solitude. I'hin js 
only one out of many instances of coinci¬ 
dence in genius, nistoms, and religion, be¬ 
tween the ancient Ethiopians and Egyp¬ 
tians. The government of Meroc was a 
more complete and a mere durable hier. 
archy than that of Memphis: a aillegc 
of priests elected their sovereign, and 
when they thought that he had reigned 
long enough, sent a mes.sengcr to com¬ 
mand him to die ; and it was not till the 
age of the second Ptoluny, that a king 
named Ergamencs, who had studied phi¬ 
losophy in Greece, had the courage to 
simplify the government, by a massacre of 
the priests. Hieroglyphical symiwis were 
common to both nations; the nature of 
their worship was the same, and the same , 
the divinities to whom it was directed, 
the principal- diftbrence bring this—that 
while Osiris held the highest rank among 
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the gnds of Egypt, the vows of the devout 
Ethiopians were addressed to Jupiter Am¬ 
mon. 

In redesbending the Mole, our tra¬ 
vellers had an opportunity of exa¬ 
mining the temple of Soleb, which 
appears a character considerably dif¬ 
fering from that of the other Nubian 
remains. The details cannot be un¬ 
derstood without the plans referring 
to them; but the general effect of 
the whole is describe as follows: 

The temple of Solcb affords the lightest 
specimen I have seen of Ethiopian or 
Egyptian architecture. The sandstone of 
which most of the columns are composed 
is beautifully streaked with red, which 
gives them, from a little distance, a rich 
and glowing tint. The side and jwsterior 
walls have almost entirely disappeared; 
and the roof (for the adytum has lieen 
completely covered) has every where fal¬ 
len in, so that there remains no }ion- 
dcrous heap of masonry to destroy the 


effect of eleven beautiful and lofty co¬ 
lumns, backed by the mountains of the 
Desert, or by the clear blue horizon. Wc 
were no longer contemplating a glocnny 
edifice, where heaviness is substituted for 
dignity, height for sublimity, and size for 
grandeur; no longer measuring a pyra¬ 
midal mass of stone-w'ork, climbing up to 
heaven in defiance of taste and of nature. 
We seemed to be at Segesta, at Pbigalea, 
or at Sunium; where lightness, and co¬ 
lour, and elegincc of proportion, contrast¬ 
ed with the gigantic scenery about them, 
make the beauty of the buildings more 
lovely, and thdr durability more wonder¬ 
ful ; there is no attempt in them to imi¬ 
tate or rival the sublimity that surrounds 
them,—they are content to be the master¬ 
pieces of art, and therefore thqr and na¬ 
ture live on good terms together, and set 
off each other’s beauty. Those works of 
art that aim at more than this, after ex¬ 
hausting treasuries and costing the life 
and happiness of millions, must be satis¬ 
fied at last to be culled Hillocks. 


CIIARACTEBS OF CEIITAIN EHINEKT SCOTTISH ADVOCATES. 
[Translated from the ‘ Characteres quornndam apttd Settios Advocatorum" of Sir George 
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This dissertation on the constitu¬ 
ents of judicial oratory, may be ap¬ 
propriately relieved and embellished 
by some characteristic sketches of 
those eminent lawyers, to whom their 
country is indebted for her peculiar 
eloquence, and who, had the language 
they employed been equal to tne ta¬ 
lents they displayed, might have 
been held up as models, not only to 
S>cotland, but to the world at large. 
Of those who flourished prior to the 
time of Craig, our knowledge is 
extremely imperfect: they appear 
to us like those mountains which, 
whatever be their real size, are les¬ 
sened in apparent magnitude by the 
distance from which they arc viewed. 
With regard to Craig himself, he was 
a man of such profound learaing, 
that he could hardly aspire to elo¬ 
quence ; and, indeed, his authority 
in the Courts was so great, that he 
did not require it j et trunco non 
f rondibus cffecit umbram. The office 
of King's Advocate w^as deservedly 
conferred upon Slutrp, not for his 
intrigues, but his eloquence, which 
was so remarkable, that it proved of- 
,ten more than a match for all the 
learning, of Craig. To these succeed¬ 
ed Hope, Nicholson, and Stuart; a 
triumvirate whom I have seen, but 


seen only as we arc accustomed to 
behold the setting sun, when the skjy 
is flushed with the golden light of his 
declining rays. Hope’s forte consist¬ 
ed in a wonderful power of invention, 
which supplied him with such a 
multitude of topics, that he usually 
wanted time for their araplifleation : 
he did not plead, but rather reason¬ 
ed, in a manner uniform and {leculiar 
to himself. For, when he had pro- 

E ounded an argument or exception, 
e usually adduced the principle 
utran which it was founded, and 
wnen that appeared doubtful, the 
principle or reason of the ambiguity 
itself: thus rhetoric was not so muen 
wanting as it seemed useless to him. 
Of Hope and Nicholson, you might 
have said that each had deflned and 
separated his own peculiar province ; 
the latter having refined our elo¬ 
quence, the former our jurisprudence. 
Nicholson, nearly theopposite of Hope, 
was remarkable in his pleadings for 
a humorous exordium, an eloquent 
narrative of his case, and few argu¬ 
ments, but these selected with con- 
i^mroate judgment. He was the 
first who freed us from the trammels 
of ^llogisms, and #ho induced 
the Court to give up Aristotle for 
Demosthenes, rather than Cicero: in 
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his own time, he was called the 
Thunderbolt of Forensic Eloquence: 
U) every one, in fact, he has more or 
less served as an example. Fre¬ 
quently would he relax into the ut¬ 
most playfulness and jocularity; but 
his sportiveness was that of a falcon, 
which suddenly springing aloft iii 
the air from the view of the bye- 
standers, darts down and pounces on 
its prey with irresistible impetuosity. 
Stuart pointed his arguments with 
his penetrating learning, and season¬ 
ed them with his insidious suavity : 
his favourite mode was to require 
certain admissions of his adversary, 
and then to overwhelm him by his 
unguarded concessions. 

I %vas contemporary, but not of the 
same standing, with the Gihnnurs, 
Xiihet, Nkliolxon the younger, IVcd- 
ill rliurn, Kerr, Locldiarl, and C’«»- 
■utiifrham. Strange us it may seem, 
ihe elder GUniuur, though without 
any knowledge of tlie Civil Law, 
might be denominated a very learned 
man, and, by his powerful talents, 
raised the practice of the Courts of 
Law in Scotland to a level with the 
ilomau Jurisprudence. It might be 
said of him, that he laid down the 
law itself, rather than delivered opi¬ 
nions founded upon the law as es¬ 
tablished, and that his clients ap¬ 
proached him as a Judge rather than 
as an Advocate. Like an Hercules, 
i)e beat down his antagonists with 
his rough and gnarled club. He 
was eloquent without llhetoric, and 
learned without the knowledge of 
letters. 

To this man, Nature opposed A7 .t- 
(fW, whose judicial oratory was cha¬ 
racterised by so much learning, and 
such consummate eloquence, that 
the scales of Justice were often in 
equipoise: but by always employing 
too much art, he rendered his art sus* 
pected. Whenever these men were 
Opposed to each other, Gilmour car- 
rietl off the glory, Nisbet the priae: 
in the latter tliere. was more of art 
and refinement, in the former more 
of nature and strength. 

The eloention of JVichoUon the 
younger, was. that of« field-preacher, 
itot of a classic: hence heliarangued 
rather than pled, and may be in¬ 
stanced asJ|| proof, that that is best 
fitted to persuade, which is adapk-d 
|o the spirit of an age, thougJ|^meau 
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and grovelling, and to the capacity 
of judges, though somewhat dull and 
obtuse. If, however, this lea^aied 
person had transmitted to posterity / 
any of his orations, he would have / 
imitated the Augustan age, with 
which he was well acquainted. 

The pleadings of Gilmour tlie 
younger indicated more vigour than 
study. He cultivated a style of speak¬ 
ing, so admirably adapted to his 
genius, that it was difiicult to dis¬ 
tinguish what was due to nature and 
whut to art ; for in him the sugges¬ 
tions of nature were so refined, as to 
resemble the elaborations of art. 
The master, but not the tyrant of his 
genius, he at one time spoke with 
the gravity of a senator, at another 
disported himself with the comic and 
the ludicrous; now he exhausted the 
richest subject in a few pregnant 
words, now embellished the dryest 
and most sterile with unhoped-for 
fecundity: as if any thing was al¬ 
lowable where every thing was pos¬ 
sible 2 No man ever had a greater 
control over, or gave a looser rein to 
his natural disposition: his innate 
generosity leading him to show great 
favour to the younger members of the 
profession, he was extolled by them 
above all his contemiK)raries and ri¬ 
vals : he was reckless of money, but 
avaricious of fame. 

WctUIerltuni conciliated the Judges * 
to his client by the probity of his 
character, and might have biassed 
them, had he chosen, by the sweet¬ 
ness of his elocution : but he never 
wfiniily pressed any matter cither 
false in point of fact, or unsound in 
point of law. He was constantly 
employed in tlie perusal of Cicero, 
from whom he imbibed his stately 
and persuasive kind of oratory; none 
of the young lawyers, however, could 
imitate him as he imitated Cicero. 
His matter was embellishcii by his 
elocution, and his elocution by his 
action ; but he laboured in the acqui¬ 
sition of a transitory fame. 

Loclehart might be called another 
Body of Civil Law, and another 
(hccro. He had the peculiar talent 
of disposing his arguments in such 
order, that, like tlie stones in an 
arch, the one supported and strength¬ 
ened the other ; and whatever spon¬ 
taneously suggested itself to'his mind, ' 

in the course of his pleadi ng hchrofigh t 
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forward with great promptitude and 
ekill, and always iu its proper place. 
He was profoundly versed in the 
whole system of jurisprudence ; and 
as soon as a case was laid before him 
I by a client, discovered at once the 
arguments by which it could be de¬ 
fended or assailed, and penetrated 
into the very decision by which it 
would ultimately be determined. An¬ 
ger, which discomposes most other 
speakers, served only to rouse him to 
greater efforts, although it led him 
to raise his voice to the pitch of bawl¬ 
ing*, and clouded his countenance 
with frowns. 

Andrew Kerr, while he studied at 
Bourges, (tliat Athens of Juriscon¬ 
sults to which 1 also am indebted 
for whatever knowledge of jurispru¬ 
dence I possess,) acquired consi¬ 
derable reputation. Ignorant of our 
practice, he opened a path for him¬ 
self in the Courts by a iicree confi¬ 
dence in his own learning, which led 
him to des]>ise his seniors, who in 
their turns treated him with contempt, 
and irequently sent their clerks to 
him that they might have an opportu¬ 
nity of scoffing at his utter ignorance 
of the most common phraseology of 
Court. This combination, however, 
he overcame rather by the admis¬ 
sion than the consent of his audi¬ 
tors ; but he could never conquer 
his excessive haughtiness, which ex¬ 
posed him to daily incxmvenicnco: 
in Court, however, a counsel ought 
neither to do nor suffer wrong. His 
arguments were frequently both nu¬ 


merous and learned, but spun out ’ 
with too great subtilty, so that, even 
when he reasoned soundly, he was 
believed to be dealing only in quib¬ 
bling and sophistry. 

Eloquent by nature, and learned 
by study, Cuiminfrham had wonder¬ 
fully improved these advantages, by 
being, for many years, constantly en¬ 
gaged in discussions with these men. 
Atfirst, accommodating liimself more 
to his clients than his reputation, 
he diligently examined the most ne¬ 
glected documents, and explored the 
most minute facts ; nor, in arguing 
even a point of law, did he follow 
the bent of'his own inclination, till 
he had, for many years, listened to 
the pleadings of these eminent men, 
and thus escaped envy till he had 
subdued it. At length, however, 
after his knowledge was matured by 
experience, his pleadings became 
both elegant and learned, and lie ac¬ 
quired, by his modesty, that consi¬ 
deration which others snatch at by 
their presumption. 

Lest 1 should be accused cither of 
flattery or envy, I pass by the living, 
who cannot grudge this tribute to the 
dead, whose only property is their 
fame. 1 hope, however, that we 
shall continue so to jwosecutc our 
professional labours, that, after we 
arc gone, i'ieeros may spring up to 
record the juaiscs of Horteimi. With 
regard to those heroes of the gowit 
whom 1 have now commemorated, 
Tu loiiffi mjiicrc, f/ rniiiiia semjper adoro. 
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Wt have always considennl our¬ 
selves as greatly indebted to those be¬ 
nevolent individuals, who, while we 
are seated quietly in our arm-chairs, 
at our own firesides, transport us along 
with them into distant regions, and 
impart to us a great share of the plea¬ 
sure which they themselves have had 
in their journeyings, without any 
jiortion of the trouble, the fatigue, 
or the expence. We do not quarrel 
with the multiplicity of books of tra¬ 
vels, which probably abound more 
than any other literary works, and 


we think he must be but an ill-na¬ 
tured critic who will not permit him¬ 
self to derive pleasure from them, 
whatever may be their defects. What 
we chiefly desire in a traveller, is a 
spirit of intelligence and candour in 
his observations on men and man¬ 
ners, and a deep feeling of the beau¬ 
ties of nature; under such influences, 
he can scarcely foil of giving us much 
that is worthy of being read ; and wu 
are not dis}) 0 Bed to try bis work by 
tire strictest canons of criticism. 
These qualities- are eminently pos- 


t ^ ” The expression in the original is “ voeem tanien eufratu, vultumque rugis de- 
Tormalrat.” . “ Catratu" is not a l.atin word, Rnd therefore is proliably a misprint for 
“ Intratu whicli we have avsiimed to be the raw m the trasidation of the 
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' sessed by the amiable and ingenious 
writer ofthe volumes before UB. They 
consist of the Journal which she kept 
in the course of her travels ; and if 
they are liable to the charge of being 
in several respects more adapted for 
the inspection of her private friends 
than of the public, yet this is a fault 
which, in some respects, we cannot 
help considering as a beauty. It is, 
in fact, impossmle to read this work 
without classing ourselves, in imagi¬ 
nation, among those friends of tne 
author; so much simplicity, so little 
pretension, such an opening of the 
best affections appears in every page: 
and the total absence of that restraint 
arising from the apprehension of 
critics, and of the public, is to us, 
who have no delight in seeing authors 
trembling under the lash, so exhi¬ 
larating a circumstance, perhaps from 
its novelty, that it almost reminds 
us of the golden age of English li¬ 
terature, that age which protluced our 
Shakespeares and our Fletchers, 
when there was scarcely such a thing 
as a critic in existence, and when the 
public rather went heartily along 
with the writer, than the writer 
found himself under any alarm about 
the sympathy of the public. If Mrs 
Colston writes again, however, she 
must, we fear, conform more to the 
spirit of the times. A very little pru¬ 
ning would throw out of the pre¬ 
sent work every thing which can 
excite a sneer; and it will be easy 
for her hereafter, to give us the be¬ 
nefit of her excellent sentiments and 
observations, without the hazard of 
their efibet being lost by the inter¬ 
mixture of any matter less generally 
interesting. We shall, at present, 
pass through the rapid sketch of this 
Lady’s tour through France, and car¬ 
ry our readers at once to the Juras 
which she crossed in her way to Italy. 
It wag, we must inform them, about 
the end of November, when, along 
with Mr C. she reached these moun- 
taitos. They had been only married 
the beginning of that month, in the 
year 1819; when they reached the 
Juras, winter was setting seriously 
in; and, as she livelily remarks, they 
were pr^bly the fffvt Mrsons who 
ever rame frditi Engfintt ** to spend 
the h^eyindon in the depth of the 
spon^ on thd Juramountai fns!" Her 
descriptive powers appear to great 


advantage in her account of this 
stormy passage, and of the winter 
scenery ; we shall extract some speci¬ 
mens, which must bring the whole 
picture quite home to me reader’s j 
imagination. ' 

It was only two days since the snow 
had began to fall, and the inhabitants of 
Maison-neave told us, they never remem¬ 
bered it to have become so deep in so short 
a time. We were now obliged to have 
six horses put to the carriage, by tlic aid 
of which we might be said to plough 
through the snow, which was constantly 
up to the box of the fore-wheel, and 
sometimes above it. Icicles of one and 
two yards in length hung from the houses 
and rocks. 

The morning was delightful, and per¬ 
mitted us to enjoy the wonderful scenery 
around us, more than we had hitherto 
been able to do. A serene and pure blue 
sky tempered the horrors of universal 
snow, and where the sun shone on the 
mountains, they apircared clothed in da^:- 
ziiiig brightness. Hills and mountain 
summits, of every varied and picturesque 
form, rose around us, covered with the 
Alpine fir, whose graceful foliage bent 
under the white burthen accumulated on 
it: many branches lay on the ground, 
broken by the superincumbent weight. 
We saw, by the road side, some apple- 
trees, nearly,6unk in snow, but exhibit¬ 
ing the phenomenon of leaves on their 
higher btanches, possessing the bright 
verdure of spring. Kites, hawks, and 
birds of prey, were soaring in the sky, 
with now and then a solitary rook or 
sparrow. 

They were at last obliged to place 
their carriage on a sledge 

—drawn by three horses, harnessed one 
before the otlier, and a second sledge was 
employed to convey the wheels. On<^ 
man guided our horses, and two walked 
on each side, to support the carriage 
whenever it inclined violently towards the 
ground. The sledges are so constructed, 
as to take the back part of the carriage 
Ibremost, so that oar backs were turn<^ 
towards the horses, which circumstance 
rendered our situation still more singular, 
and 1 enjoyed its novelty in some degree, 
although the pro6}>ect was in the highest 
degree dreary. 

The scene was grand and sublime ; a 
deep carpet, as it were, of white velvet, 
but with a Iducr tint, ovwspread the 
mountains; the fir trees rose majestical¬ 
ly above; in those immediately near us, 
dark green of the under parts of 
1)oughs left uncovered, contrasted well ' 
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with the white mantle which clothed all 
other objects; the trees at d little distance 
were sh^ed in mist by the falling snow. 
Our guides informed us that the substati- 
tial poles which were placed on each side 
\ to mark the road, and which Were about 
twelve feet high, are some winters entire* 
ly buried in the snow: woe be to the un* 
tbrtunate traveller who at such a time 
should be found on these mountains I 1 
could easQy credit the report, foe the snow 
where we were now passii^ was six feet 
deep by the road sid^ and tbp sledge, as 
it cut its way throu^, Idft a ifhite wall 
on the right hand and on the left. 

The motion and noia(> of the sledge 
were like those of a ship ploughing throu|^ 
the waves, when heard below deck. 

The beech trees lay almost buried in 
snow; the hardy natives of the scene, tlie 
Alpine firs, alone towered In majesty a- 
bovc; their beautiful masses of foliage 
looking like white velvet, fringed with 
green worsted; many branches, however, 
were broken, and some exhibited head* 
less trunks. A hamlet, at the bottom of 
a deep ravine, arrested our attention, the 
cotta^ of which were so completely co' 
vered with snow, that nothing was visi* 
ble but the chimneys, and a darkish out¬ 
line, which marked the shape of Uieroofa. 
The inmates of these habitations, from 
the time when the snoivs fall, must re* 
main binried under them, like the natives 
of Lapland and Iceland, until they melt, 
which, 1 should think, by their appear* 
once, can hardly occur before the Avow¬ 
ing Spring. , 

We think our readers will agree 
with us in feeling this to be a vivid 
and irnpressive description, and they 
will find, throughout the work, that 
Mrs Colston’ possesses this great 
qualification of a traveller in a supe¬ 
rior degree; we prefer it almost to 
every oUier. Nature andi ^ natural, 
aspects of. man are i^.aU times inte¬ 
resting—cities and the.workaof man 
only so at times, or Under peculiar, 
circumstances. The towm of Italy 
itself, with all their wond^ of art, 
and aU their numerous and. varied 
associations, ancient and modem- 
even the Eternal City we are inclined 
to pass by fat the present ei;>d to 
shew our readov that this pleasing 
tourist has an eye fesr nature under 
every aspeet, and that she can give 
the full impresuon of Italian scenery 
under all the glow of its sky and the 
riches of its summer vegetatioi^ nb 
/’less thim .the wmtiw horrbrk df the 
' Jura landscape. A ^ passing some 

vot.. xir. 


months Flqrmoe.snd Rome, our 
traveUers again tiirn^. northwards, 
crossed the Appenines, and passed 
through Homagna- into Lombardy ; 
visited there tlm most eelehtated ci- 
tie^ . as Bologna, Femra,^ Venice, 
am then proceed^ to Como, where 
they were to take, up their residence 
for a season ; and whence they aft^- 
wards proceeded for Switzerland, and' 
from thmee to France and the Py¬ 
rene^ There is a minute, and, we 
imadne, a very accurate description 
of the whole of this route, and of 
tile . various wonders of nature and' 
art which it exhibited. We go on, 
as we feel inclined to do, with the 
former. The following is n beautiful 
sketch of the scenery near Terai: 

'We proceeded t»« point of rock im-' 
mediately opposite the principal cascade, 
where a small open shed is erected for the 
accommodation of travellers, from whence 
we oijoyed a mognifioent view of riiis 
grand phenomenon of n^ure. Two min-' 
bows spread their beautiful arches over 
an immense extent of water and wood;. 
their lovely and vivid tints now for a mo¬ 
ment interrupted by the dancing spray,' 
and then again uniting in full perfection. 
From the great height of the fall,' and the' 
resistance of the masses of rock nhicb 
oppose its progress, the water rises again 
in douds foam, even above the summit 
of the foil, and we were continually cover¬ 
ed with the spray. 

The rodte, wUdi lift their majestical¬ 
ly-pointed summits into the clouds, the 
trees of oak, dm, etc. clothing their sides 
with verdure and beauty, and the 'V'elino . 
and Nera rolling along their united wa¬ 
ters, foaming roaring, through tbdr 
rocky channel, form a tout entcmble 
which wraps the mind in wonder and 
delight. We ascend^ the steep summit 
of the mountain, to'the'spot whdr^, from 
a natural platform df tnif, immediately 
opposite the cascades, and on a' level'witfa ' 
the second foB, we enjoyed the ftdl view 
of this magniCcMit ipectade. ' 

Althoi^h nature is so beautiful.in 
this ** hepk Italia,*' yet jts wretdied 
condition jya, other respite is even 
o^itruded upoii 'the firaveUtt, • On 
readting the Appenines, l^rs Col- 
ston.si^,’;: 

We ciwtin»iBd il |i|yscend,, winding, be- 
tween rpeks dqwfit^ huenriant foliage, 
tIU we reached a i^all^ cpivfri^ ■tyith ver¬ 
dant meadows, iu^,tbnmgl),,|rhj£ iiow- 
ed.a limpid Wream. ' We .now climbed 
thd Rteeji ascent' of the (lolfiorito, with 
W G g 
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the additional aid of two. oxen. This 
road for two miles was cat in the rode, 
and the traveller enjoys from it a delight¬ 
ful prospect of the mountains on each 
side, with thdr evergreen oak forests 
waving around him. The road here is 
so narrow, that if is impossible for two 
carriages to pass each otter; but, happi¬ 
ly for us, we met hone. 

The bMty and grandeur of the sce¬ 
nery prevent the traveller from foding, 
in its frill extent, the desolation and mi¬ 
sery of the country ; but nofoipg can be 
more wretched than the aspect of the vil¬ 
lages of Casa Nova, and Colfiorito. and 
the town of Seravellc, which we this day 
passed. Their inluibitants appear to suf¬ 
fer the extreme evils of poverty, dirt, and 
idleness; and crowds of beggars literally 
accompanied the carriage during the great¬ 
er part of this day’s joum^. Almostthe 
only vehkles we met were carts fiUed 
with brigands, loaded with chains, and 
escorted by oflicers and^eoldim, with fix¬ 
ed bayonet^ 

The road descended, winding betwem 
richly wooded mountains. We passed 
foe old castle of Belforte on our left, 
crowning the summit of a high rock. 
The river Chienti (the ancient Potentia) 
continaed to accompany us, sometimes 
fiowing through verdant banks, shaded by 
evergreen oaks; at others, rolling with im¬ 
petuosity thronj^ a rocky channel; and 
finally, near Tolentim, apanding its^ in¬ 
to a teoad and majestic current, flowing 
at the bottom of the cliff on which this 
town stands. Ruined castles, situated on 
the summits of bold cocks; picturesque 
Inidges, (one. formed of a ladder, with 
the interstices between the i^ps filled 
with hurdles) thrown aopss tte river; 
'the soft blue groen of the water; thelux- 
uriant trees that shaded its bonks, afibrd- 
ed a prospect continually varying and 
beautifriL This chaendng scenery ja wdl 
cbaroctetiM^ by Addison as “ UmbrtuU 
green retreati.^ I never saw a country 
boasting such unparalleled and lovriy ver¬ 
dure. 

Mndobton, feds deqdy die de> 
nadaiJfflB of the Itslioas, aad hee 
lier Britafaffadigiatioa hoBiMtiy ewd 
fmneeonlf loosM At thetyMnoj ef 
iheirpice^xalflniv irbo are farmttfb 
bateftil «9>die peojj^'dkin tbeir 
ddMure/die lirdieaeclii- 

sion Of diePycenoea, wbere ^ all was 
feecefid-i«xi)aU was*l^|j?M^e had, in 
aol a&et periodL^of hdrmr, kasoeea- 
nsflf lorecall tomind the rkea of man 
MJU&khtiihe benignity of nature, little 
r'jittaginii^ that die minded ’rukis of 


the world were in no long thne to 
plan, once more, the inarch of hoatUe 
uraaion through these pastoral re« 
ceaaes,-and toimitate the worst acts of , 
the ambitious Spirit that had so late* 
ly been extinguished, without pis- ^ 
sessing one spark of his genius, hr 
the g^bndour and magnificence with 
which he couM veil bis crim^ under 
diterprizes ofa«al and lasting public 
good. While Mrs Colston has a just 
abhorrence of the delinquencies of 
this mtm of war, her admiration of 
his better qualities yet rises in every 
step of 'her journey. What a delu¬ 
sion in the sovereigns of nations, now 
seemingly to exert themselves to the 
Utmost, to make hie fall be considered 
as a misfmtune to mankind! “ Mad 
world, mad kings!” 

A very singular ebullition of reli¬ 
gions zeal was witnessed by our tra- 
vdlers at Montpellier, under the mi- 
nistradoB of a great Catholic preacher 
of the flame of Guyon, who goes 
about as a missionary, to awaken the 
languid devotion of the French. 
After preaching for Sotne time at this 
place, during which a ^at change 
was effected in the habits of the peo¬ 
ple, from dancing, dressing, and 
ritrd-playing, to attending churches 
and processions, >he at Itet assem¬ 
bled the people to whiU was called a 
PlaDtation of tbe Cross. The descrip¬ 
tion of the ceremony is very curious, 
and |t was well qu^ed to excite a 
senaation in a supmtitioiia pople. 
The whole town, all the different 
rdigioua orders, -i^ the ladies, mar¬ 
ried and unmttried, walked in se¬ 
parate bodies, singing saa^d rousic, 
and dreHed in de^t attire, the 
umnanied Hlto hriden, and the mar- 
ried'HI^ wUevi. 

Next fUkowed two companies of men, 
who hfld al^mdy taken fh^ turn in' car. 
tying fbe croto; two hundred in each di- 
Visfam ; a third cmnpany were relieved by 
B fbur^ at die fioOt of tbe esplanade; the 
remaining six teReved each other at the 
varibusstBtMaM ’appcflnted fbr that pur¬ 
pose. At each'Of these places wUs erected 
a spedes of canopy, fortoed of high posts, 
festooned with evermens, Wid connected 
with wreathi ‘of foe some; intermixed 
with aiiiflcM'white flowers: fttnn many 
were suspended trasses formed of lilacs, 
stocks, etc. 

Thm OBine foe cross itsdf, the first'' 
sight of which Was accompani^ by loud 




clieers Antm {he assembled multitude, cry- grand and august; but there was in this 
ing, “ hurra, hurra!'* It something at once touching and gay, 

was forty-five feet long; and the wooden which rendered it unlike any I had pre¬ 
figure of our Saviour was painted with viously seen: it was indeed a universal 
the blood flowing flrom the wounds. It jubilee. 

’ was to me an unpleasant spectacle, and When the cross began to be raised, a 
P involuntarily closed my eyes. The ar- geneni of acclamaUon burst ftom 
liflcers of the image thought it really was, the assembled, ■^luititude. A young lady 
alive ; and, in consequence, declared to near me (who had _ 

the Abbe Guyon that thi^ would not nail cession, alarmed by the of 

it to the cross; which office the missionp horsra), excised, “ Que Cbct 
ary was obliged to execute himself. M. cela!" I smiled iutemally, but ^ 
Guyoii was in this part of the procesaon, that it was well for her if she was edified, 
marshalling the men, giving the word of and toat the sympathies and religious 
command, now jumping on the cross, feeling of sixty thousand persons, even 
then on the frame-work, in the prosecu- if excitrf by means which we consider 
tion of his arduous ofllce, and reminded as unsuitably were at least no subject for 
me of David dancing beflm the ark. ridicule. 


The Bishop and Clergy 'followed the 
CToss; after them, the Authorities, and 
last of all a regiment of snidiers and band. 
I have omitted to mention, that two thin 
lines of inlhntry extended throughout the 
whole length o( the procession, to pre¬ 
serve order, and to keep off the crowd. 

This ceremony was und)Qubte^y con¬ 
ducted with wondeiful order, and did 
great credit to the talents and exertions 
of M. Guyoit, who, unaided, uiuuithor- 


One fine trait in ihia amiable 
tnito:, is her consideration for tlie 
sentiments of all descriptions of peo¬ 
ple, espedaUy on the subject of reli¬ 
gion. With profound and rational 
sentiments of piety in her own mind, 
she takes a liberal view of those of 
others, and is much more disposed to 
find &e same prindple actuating 
them under all varieties of forms and 


ised by the church or the state, had 
been able to procure for the tnisdon 
which he conducted, so deep an inter^, 
and so universal an attention. This 
procession took tw'O hours in pueing by 
the spot on which we were stationed; 
it consisted of fifteen thousand indivi¬ 
duals ;' about si^y thousand were ih«- 
sent, including tf'.e spectators assembled 
in diilbrent parts of the town to view it. 

To this immense- multitude M. Guyon 
addressed a few words of exhortathm, 
first from the cioaa, and afterwards ftom 
a stone pedestal, which, prior to the Re- 
i^utum, supported a statua During 
this short harangue, which lasted only a 
few miqutes, this extraonfinary man ad¬ 
dressed an appropriate word oC exhorta* 
tion to every clara of people present. He 
spoke to the Biahop and Authorides, lay¬ 
ing them the highest reyereoce; to the 
Clergy, the oflkers, the seidim, the no- 
lulity, the merchants, the trad^people, 
and artisans; the ladies, the finnates of 
the lower orders; the young, the old, 
the rich, the poor. Above all, M mthort- 
ed them to concord, obUvion of partiss 
and past injuries, loyalty, religion, and 
universal ,cbaifty. 

The whole scene was hi^d^ly interesting, 
as well os uiimated and i^ur^ue^ It 
would have made a .fine futgect for a 
painting, if well represented; had my 
dmwing-bopk and patdls.been near me, 
1 would ‘have attempted a fidnt ricateh 
of it. The ceremonies of Rome arc ixiorC 


expressions, than to think that it is 
of a kind material^ difl&rent from 
her own. We vrish we had more 
room for this very interesting work. 
SB^ce it to say,, that we believe it, 
on the whole, to be-the book possess¬ 
ing the great^t quantity of informa* 
tion for the use of the touriat which 
has yet been, collected together, rela.< 
tive to those fine countries through 
which Mrs Colstpn passed, and as 
the best adapted to to a travelling 
companion;—^while to those who, 
like ourselves, stay at home and tra¬ 
vel oiier maps, there is none which 
can bring them c^ser to' the s<^es 
which it de^^j or 8tt|;ply hettier 
the cap's and deS^enjaeil of oth^ 
trav^ers.' iTbe wbrk is accompani^ 
by a very i^lendid set of lithc^phio 
engravii^ the best specimens of that 
art whieh we have seen, and which 
evince the readineea god activity of 
Mrs Golato&b^pendL Thesoenesin 
the Pyrenees^ espeei^y, are to «s 
q«ule new, v!fiMr< 9 ictareaque eha^ 
ractor, are. evotjr way worthy de¬ 
lineation. - 

W« wished! in. have added a few 
speeimens of translation from Pe¬ 
trarch, by Mrs Cobtoh’a inethar, 
which she has^pi^iatety intro- 
dnoed after a stnkhig description 
of Vduclufic; but, from this too we 





StaHvas to Qreece- 


CFeb. 


must refrain, owing to want of room. 
There are some x>aTts, in puticular, 
of ^ ** chiare fresche e dolci acque,” 
given wiA much felicity and 
We must indulge our readers with 
one stanza: 


Memory, that happy hour rP*’-**> 

When a blooming boi,w*, j ’ 
Meekness veilin'' * pride, 

She sat, S™” ‘ 

^ bosom falling flowers 

amus'd their sweets in frequent show'ors, 
And from the bending Inanches blown, 
Enamour’d midst her tresses hung; 


(Than orient pearls that breast more fair. 
Than gold more bri^t that waving hair) 
Some on th’ enamell’d turf were thrown, 
Some o’er the wave were flung. 


Which gtaceftd spordng down the stream 
Here, seem’d to say, Love reigns supreme. 

To gentle awe tny soul resign’d. 

Surely, I thought, a form so fair 
Of Paradise alone hath breath’d the air: 
And such oblivion seiz'd my mind 
Of every grosser earthly thought. 
Contemplating her air serene. 

Her countenance and her angelic smile. 
So much her accents did my soul beguile. 
Sighing, I said, this is no earthly scene. 
By what enchantment was I hither 
brought ? 

We now bid an unwilling farewell 
to Mrs Colston, but we hope she is 
not yet done wi^ travelling, and that 
she will continue to impart to us the 
benefit of her travels. 


to (&rette. 


Hail, to the mom that o’er thee beams, 
H«ald of days like those gone by ! 
Which o’er thy night of ages streams, 
And bre^s thy sleep of davery ! 

Thy childrens’ secoiid birth we hail, 

In tyrants’ blood baptiz’d the Free!” 
May such soon live but in the tale 
Of what hath ceas’d to be! 

Thy sons have cast their fetters by. 

Have burst at last the iron chain 
Accurst the nation that would try 
To bind it on the brave again ! 

Though few->-yet of the glorious band. 
Who flgbt for death or fieedom there. 
The history of onr' native land 
Forbids us to despair. 

From out the ashes of thy dead. 
Rekindles Freedom’s hallow’d fire 
From heart to heartherflame shall spread, 
Like li^tning Q*a th’ electric wire. 
Again she widks thy sunny shore. 

Each fomer haunt, and fairy Isle ; 

Thy Spiiits ihhn the stars, once more. 
On thre look down and smile! 


Land of the everlasting song! 

Voice of the dead that c^not die. 

From sire to son which floats along 
From rock to rock.—as echoes fly ! 

Oh ! thou wert never made for slaves. 
Nor farm’d for Tyranny to blast. 

For Freedom’s h^o gilds thy graves. 
The landmarks of the past! 

Thy hemes o’er the tide of time. 

All dim and distant though it be. 

Still tovrer immortal and sublime. 

As mountains soar above the sea. 

Eternity their tale shall teil— 

Through future ages, as they ml]. 

Shall despots Ade before its spell. 

As doth a burning scroll! 

The false one’s foUowers crowd thy shore; 
Amidst thy scenes they seek to dwell; 
Give them thy gift to foes of yore, 
Within thy breast a sUent cell. 

But living may not one remain, ‘ 

To cast a shadow over thee. 

Or wake the bitter thought again 
Of shame mid slavory t 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION- 


LONDON. 

An Encyclopedia, or, General Dicdon- 
ary of the Science of Music, is about to be 
' published under the direction of Mr Ba< 
con, assisted by Messrs Clenacnti, Bishop, 
Horsley, Wesley, Shield, and Hewitt. 
The work will printed in 2 vols. 4to. 
and illustrated by numerous Engravings. 

An edition of Shakespeare is about to 
be published, containing the whole of his 
Plays in one pocket volume, with a glos. 
sary. 

Sharon Turner, Bsq. F.S.A. is about 
to publish, in 4to. the third volume of 
his History of England, embracing the 
Middle Ages. 

Mr Frederick Clissold, who made the 
next ascent of Mont Blanc after the fatal 
accident that befel the Guides of Dr Ha¬ 
mel, in 1820, by the fall of an Avalanche, 
is about to publish an account of his jour¬ 
ney, for the benefit of the Guides of Cha- 
inouni. 

The late Dr Whittaker’s General His¬ 
tory of the County of York is within a 
part of its couipletioii, and will form 2 
handsome folio volumes. 

The Rev. Edward Irving has in the 
press, in an Svo. volume. Pulpit Orations, 
Lectures, and Sermons, delivered in the 
Caledonian Church, Hatton Garden. 

Mr Dakewell is preparing for Publica¬ 
tion, Observations mada during a Re¬ 
sidence in the Tarentane and vartous parts 
of the Grecian and Pennine Alps, in Sa¬ 
voy, and in Switzerland and Auvergne, 
in the Years 1820, 1821, and 1822, with 
Comparative View's of the (^logy of 
these Countries with that of Great Bri¬ 
tain,” illustrated with Plates, &c. 

The Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Charles A. Stothard, S.A. by his Widow, 
will be published very shortly, in tme 
volume, Svo. with a portrait and fiae- 
similes on wood of some of his original 
Sketches, in Letters to his Friends. 

The Rev. G. S. Faber is printing, In 2 
Svo. volumes, a Treatise' on tite Gettius 
and Object of the Patriarchal, the Levi- 
tical, and the Christian Dispensations. 

Mr Homor is about to publish, in four 
Engravings, a View of London and the 
surrounding Country, taken with mathe¬ 
matical accuracy from an observatory 
purposely erected over the cross of St 
Paul’s Cathedral. A Prospectus is pub¬ 
lished, containing some boautlAil Engra- 
tngs, illustrative of the plan and execu¬ 
tion of the work. 

Mr Scott's History of England daring 
the reign *of G«>rge 111., designed as a 
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continuBtion to Hume and Smollett, will 
appear in the course of the month, in 4 
vols. 8vo., and also in 5 vols. 18mo. 

The Flood of Thessaly t the Girl of 
Provence; the Letter of fioccacio; the 
Fall of Saturn ; the Genealogist, a Chi¬ 
nese Tale, and other Poems, by Baity 
Cornwall, vriU be published on the 1st of 
March. 

Bouterwek’s History of Spanish and 
Portuguese Literature, translated tiroin 
the original German. By Miss Thoma- 
sina Ross, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

- The Antiquities of Free-Masonry, from 
the Creation of the World to the Dedica¬ 
tion of Solomon’s Temple. By the Rev. 
G. Oliver. 

- A Latin Grammar, by C. G. Zumpt, 
Professor in the Fredericks Gymnasium, 
Berlin. Translated from the German, with 
additions. By the Rev. J. Kcnrick, A. M. 

Martha, a memorial of a beloved anti 
only Sister. By Andrew Reed, Author 
of “ No Fiction.” 

An Elegy on the late Henry Martyn, 
and other Pieces. By John Lawson, 
Missionary at Calcutta, with a Portrait of 
Mr Martyn. 

Popular Tales and Romances of the 
Northern Nations, in 3 vds. post Bvo. 

Poems, Dramatic and Miscellaneous. 
By Henry Neele. 

Practical Christianity, illustrated by 
Biblical Examples, also by Reflections on 
some of the (irincipal parts of the Holy 
Scriimires. By Mrs Sheriffs. 

The Diary of a Journey through South- 
era India, Egypt, and Palestine, in 1821 
and 1822. By a Field Officer of Cavaliy, 
in an 8vo. volume, with Maps, &c. 

Letters upoh ^e Art of Miniature 
Painting, containing the most clear, and, 
at the same time, progmssive Instructions 
in the Art, and the processes for attaining 
perfection in it. 

The Elements of Angld-2axon Gram¬ 
mar, vrith CcqfloijsNbtef^'illa^trati^ ^ 
structure of titis Saktin, formation 

of the English Language; with Engrav¬ 
ings, fac-similes of Manuscripts, &r. By 
the Rev. J. Bosworth, M.A. 

Travels through part of the United 
States and Canada, in 1818 and 1819, to 
illustrate the Moral, Literary, and Reli¬ 
gious condition of the country. By J. M. 
Duncan, A. B. 


EDINBURGH. 

Mr Scorcshy, who is already favour¬ 
ably known to the public, by his Dcscrip. 
Gg 
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tion of the Arctic Regions, and by vazioua 
sctontilic pepei^B in the Transactions of 
learned Swieties, has now in the press, 
an Account of his Voyage to Greenland 
in the summer of 1822. In the course 
of his voyage, he explored the Eastern 
Coast of West Greenland, to the extent 
of between 700 and 800 gieograpbical 
miles, the greater port of which may be 
considered as original discovery. He. 
has constructed a chart, founded on about 
£00 angles or bearings, taken at SO diP^ 
ferent stations, most of which were de¬ 
termined by astronomical observations. 
This, we understand, is to accompany the 
work ; and it will constitute the llni|( and 
only accurate map of that remote and 
all but inaccessible region. The fate of 
the lort Colony, .said to have been estab¬ 
lished in WeM Greenland in the begiii*.. 
ning of the 15ih century, has long ex. 
cited great intoest. There is reason to 
think, that the descendants of the ctdo. 
nists may still exist; for traces of recent 
inhabitation were found in difihrent plabes. 
As a man of sdence, Mr Scorcsby ranks 
in the first class among the iwvigators of 
our day, and we are confident that the 
present volume will add to his weli-de- 
served fome. 

Prqraring for publication, A Treatise 
on the Law reqiectiiig BiBs of Exchange. 
By Robert Thomson, Esq. Advocate. 

Precipitance; a Highland Tale, wQl 
be publi^ed in a few days. 

Mr Grant Stewart of Strathspey wiU 
speedily publitii the Popular Sup^stitiona 
and Festive Amusements of the High¬ 
landers of Scotiand. Foolscap 8va 


An interesting Novid, from the pen of 
Miss Crumpe, entitled Vice and Virtue, 
will speedily appear, in three volumes. 

" When hlind AmUtion quite mOtekei her toad. 
And downward pom. for mat whldh diines ahOve, 
Substantisl hwj^Sw and true rraown. 

Then like on HUM gaziiig on a brook, 
WsleBpatstan,andfWKnintheniui!: 

At glory grS»p, and dnk In Infamy. Viwng. 

7!hfl Edinburgh Gasetteer, or Oeqgra. 
phical Ofetionary; containing a Descrip, 
tion of VarKMis Countries, Kingdoms, 
States, Cjtlsfo Towns, Mountains, &«. in 
tba .WOfM. . Alnidged ftom the larger 
Work, Id one thick closdy.ptinted yo. 
lame, Svo. is in the press. 

Supplemwt to the Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Bdttfenw of the Ei^clopsedia Bri. 
tannieo, Y<d, VI. Part T. with numerous 
En^pruvingi, is in « state of forwardness. 

V5. VI. Part II. which completes 
the Work^ will be published in the course 
of thu prasent year. 

B^dtbcea Britannica; or, a General 
Index fo tN Litoatnre of Great Britain 
and Ir^md, Ancient «bd Modern; in. 
eluding such Foreign Works as have been 
translated into English, or printed in the 
J^tish Dominions; as also, a Copious 
S^ecti^ fopm the Writings of the most 
distinguished Authors of all Ages and 
Nations, By Robert Watt, M. D. Part 
VIII. Handsomely printed in 4to. 
Nearly ready. To,be completed in Twelve 
Parts. 

In the press, A volume of Sermons, 
by tbe Rev. David William Gordon, 
Minister of Gcidon. Some of those popu. 
lar Sermons wera preached upon particu' 
lar occasions. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LAW. 

Roscoe's Additional Observations on 
Penal Jurispimdence.' Byo. 6a. boards. 

A Supplement to the 23d Edition, of 
Dr Bum's Joatice of the Peace and PaiiA 
Officer. By GewgeChetwyhd, Esq: M.P, 
Svo. iSfc ' 

ieisesiLx.A]rBous. 

History of Roapm Idtetitinre ftom its 
earSeit to me Augisitan Age. la 
2 vole, i^rjeffia Dunlop, 1&lirlt»6. ' 
RivingtoA's Aadtisl HegMer, 1288 £,T., 
hoards. 

Relics .of Uterotare. By Stepiien Cbl. 
Ictt'lfoM. Sva lAb ' 
Onivenia|kStaHPgii]!>by; or, A'Piiclioal 
%sti^ of Shsce-Hmid, Legi* 

hffilyand Brevity^ itpon'the gineral' 


ciples of the late ingenious Mr Samuel 
Ti^knr, with Improvemenu from the best 
Writers. By W. Harding. Elegantly 
printed in Ifmo. 3|. 

The Inn-Keeptf's Album. Arranged 
for Publieatlon, fay W. P. Deacon. Svo. 
ISs. 

Memoira of the late Mrs PSterson, wlfii; 
of titc Bey. Dr Paterson, Sf^PuterSburgh. 
By the Rev. WiBii^ Swan. 3s. 6d. 

The Hennlt of Dumpton Cave; or. 
Devotedness to Ood, and OsefiilneM to 
Man, exemplified in the Old Age of’ Jo. 
st^ Croome Petit, of Dumpton, near 
Ramsgate, Vnth a Portrait ISmo. 5s. 

AneeSotes, Bfognifoieri.SkeMiies, and 
Memoir^ coReet^ by Letitia .'Matilda 
Hacu'ldns. Vpl. I., wl^ a Pdrtrait and 
ahother Ertgravii^.'Svo.'9s. 
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The Cabinet of Porttait8,.with Biogn* on the Qaeations at Issue between them * 


phkal Sketches. By Robert Scott, Esq. 
Five Prin^ In ISmo. Part I. ia. €d. 
Demy Bvo. 4e., Quarto, 7s., India Pa« 
per, Ss. 

HOTELS AHS. TALKS. 

^ The Work Tablet or, Evening Con> 
Versation. By Miss E. A* Boater. 3 vote 
F^oplscap, 7s. 

The Happy Family, a Tale. By Miss 
Ssttdham. Ss. 6d. 

POETBT. 

Shtkespw's Tempe^ being No. I. of 
Picketing’s Miniature Edition. With a 
Plate. Is. 6d. 

POLITICAL ECOHOmr. 

A Letter to the Marquis of Lansdowne 
on the Reputed Excess and Depreciation 
of Bank Notes, and on the Consequences 
of the New Metallic Currency. By Da* 
nkil Beaumont Payne, Esq. Svo. Is. 6d> 

A Letter to the Rev. T. R. Malthus, 
)>eing an Answer to the Criticism on Mr 
Godwin’s Wmk on Population. By Da* 
vid Booth. Svo. Ss. 

TBEOLOOT. 

A Vindication of the Authenticity of 
the Narratives contained in the first two 
Chapters of the Gospel of St Matthew 
and St Luke; being an Investigation of 
Objections uiged by the Unitarian Edi* 
tors of the improved Ver^n of the New 
Testament; with an Appendix. By a 
l.ayman. Svo. lOs. fid. 

The Village Preacher; a Collection of 
short plain Sermons, partly ori^nal, partly 
select^, and adapt^ to Village iuKruc* 
tiwt. Volume HI. ISmo. ds. 

Sermons. By the Rev. John Hayden, 
Curate of Londonderry Cathedral. Svo. 
Ss. 

A New Seir.Interpreting Testament, 
with the parallel passages at length. See, 
By the Rev. John Platts. Part I. Royal 
4ta 7s., Dony Svo. is. fid. 

VOYAOEB, See. 

Narrative of a Voyageround the World, 
in the Uranie and Pbysicienne Corvette 
commanded by Captain Freycinet, during 
the Years IS 17, 18, 19, and 80; qn a 
Scientific Expedition undotaken by order 
of the French Government, in a series nf 
Letters to a Friend. By J. AxgOg Drafts¬ 
man to the, Expedition. With twenty- 
six Engravhigs, ito. jC.Snl3ii6d. 

Views of Ireland, Moral, Politkal, and 
Religiousi By John O’Drianri, Esq. 8 
vols. Svo. £.1 ii4b. * 

Journal of a Tour ftom Asbraphan. to, 
Katass, containing Remarks on the 
ral Appearances of the Country, Alinners 
of the.Inhabitants, ice; yiitfi the sabp 
stance of many Conversations wftb Ef~ 
fendis, Mollas, and other Mahommedans, 


and Christiana. By the Rev. W il li am 
Glen, Missioruuy, Astraebark ISmo. 4s. 

Notes on Egypt, Nubia, the Oasis, 
Mount Sinai, and Jerusalem. By Sir 
Fred. Henniker, Bart. Svo. 18mo. 


EDINBURGH. 

The Edinburgh Annual Registra', for 
1819. VoL ELIL One thick volume Svo. 
jEliils. 

The Faroier's Magazine; a Periodical 
Work, exclusively devoted to Agriculture 
and Rural Affoin. Published quarterly, 
(No. XCIII.) Monday, 10th February, 
ISSa Ss. 

The Encycloptedia Britannica; or Dic¬ 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscel¬ 
laneous Literature^ Vol. XVllI. PartJI. 
Sixth Edition, Revised, Corrected, and 
Improved. Illustrated by nearly six hun- 
died Engravings. Ifis. Feb. 1883. 

Letters, Literary and Political, on Po¬ 
land ; comprising Observations on Russia, 
and other Sdavonian Nations and Tribes. 
Svo. 18a. boards. 

Memoirs of the Lives and Characters 
of the Right Hoik George Ba\llie of Jcr. 
viswood, and the Lady Grisell BaBlie. By 
their Daughter, I.ady Murray of Stan¬ 
hope. Svo. 10s. fid. boards. 

Ancient Spanish Ballads, Historical and 
Romantic, translated by J. G. Lockhart, 
L.L.B. 4^ 18a. half bound. 

Remarks on Colonel Stewart’s Sketches 
of the Highlanders: chiefly respecting 
the Jacobitism of the Highlanders, the 
Transactitms of Montrose, and the Char¬ 
ges against Argyle. Ss. 

A Reply to Annotations on Dr Mack¬ 
intosh’s Treatise on Puerperal Fever; by 
Mr Mpir, Surgeon; and to Letters by 
Dr James Hamilton, jnn. Professor of 
Midwifery in the University of Edin¬ 
burgh, &c. &c. 2s. 

I^ter to the Dean nf the Faculty of 
Advocates, relative to a Plan which has 
been proposed' for reportuig the Decisions 
of the Court of jSesrituk ;, 

The Anci^t f^nfona Cefiketinn of Scot- 
land| oonaiBtmg of geoninq scotch Tunee,. 
with their origloal Variationa, now, for^ 
the first time, arranged with Basses 
thioughout, with the view of proerving 
those iii^iifoB«prodtitii<ma&omobUviian: 
by NathiqrieL t each .Tume, with k» 
variations, .A distinct lUesson for 

the Pinno-ihrte or Harp, YlhUn, and 
Violoncello. Dedicated to Sir Wolbw 
Scott,.B«;t. Sa.,). 

Lectures on Select SahjMt* Mecha¬ 
nics, Hyd9»t«to,Hyi^olk%PiKuma- 
Uco, Optics, Geogni^«Aaitotmmy,i^ 
>. By James Fergunoo, F.n.S. 
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With Votes, and an additional Volume, 
containing the most i^nt DiscoveHes in 
the Arts and Sciences. By D. Brewster, 
LJL 1 .D. &C. Third Edition, with twenty* 
seyed Plates. 8 Vdls. 8vo. £.lnds. bds. 

A Collection for the Use of Schools. 
By the Rev. Andrew Thomson, A.M. Mi* 
nister of St Geot^'s, Edinlmrgfa, 18mo. 
Ss. bound. 

-The Reader’s Gnidei'being a CoUec* 


tion of Pieces- in ProM and Veiw, dn* 
signed to exempliiy an entirely New Sys¬ 
tem of Notation. ' By William Andrew, 
Teacher of Elocution, Edinburgh. Se* 
cond Edition. ISmo. 4s. hound. 

The Stiident’s Assistant t comfnising, 
in the form of Question and Answer, a 
^stem of Geography, the Histories pf 
England and Scotland, and' Instructions 
in Drawing. ISmo. 3s. 6d. boards. 


MONTHLY EEGISTER. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

Faakc£ akd Spaik. —On the subject 
of the difference between these countries, 
a variety of documents have been made 
|wblic since our last Number, which we 
think it of importance to put upon record 
in our Register, and which we proceed to 
do with as much detail as our limits will 
permit. . 

The first of these is a rircuiar note, 
which the Sovereigns of Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia, addressed flrom Verona, to 
the several Ministers at the different 
courts of Europe, of which the following 
is an abridged copy:—* 

“ Verona, Dec. 14, 1822. 

Sib,—-Y ou were informed, by the 
documenta which were addressed to you 
at the moment of the closing of the con* 
ferences at Laybach, in the month of May 
1821, thatanotber meetuig of the allied 
Monarchs and their cabinets would take 
place in the course of the year 1822. 

This meeting has juM taken place, 
and we herewith make you acquainted 
with its principal results. 

By the convention, agned cd Navara, 
.Tuly 84,1821, Uie occupation of a mili- 
taty line on Piedmont, a corps of auxi* 
liary troops, had been fixed to the term of 
one year, with ^ understanding, that at 
the ro^ng of 1822 it should be examin*. 
od qtbather the situation of the country 
should,permit it to cease, or render it 
necessary to piuioog it. 

TfaeideD^petfii^ries of the Courts,' 
partto m tbe poayentipD ot Navara, hare 
entci!jm.i»tidseiEamtnail&nixinjointlywith 
the plen^pmentuiries of hk Maje^y tbe 
King qf Sap^io, and they have Agreed 
that rite assjtatwnce of an allied force 
wasm^bitf apmssaiy.to maintain the 
traagolPiy^ nedmord. The auxiKaiy 
a«eymatjw >e rl.in the k-ingdiimofthetwo 
will he dimiuisbed as soon as pins* 


sible by 17,000 men, and be completed 
ontheSOth 'of September 1823, by the 
evacuation of the fortress Alessandria. 

** Thus, in'projMrtion as events ans* 
wcred*to the wishte of the Sovereigns, 
that is fulfilled urhlch they declared at the 
close of the Congress at Laybach —* That, 
far ffom wishing to prolong their inter¬ 
vention in the ^fkirs of Italy beyond the 
limits of strict necessity, they cherished 
the sineerest wish that the state of things 
which had imposed on them this painful 
obligation might cease os soon as possible, 
and never return.* They rejoice at bring 
able to leave the care of the security and 
tranquillity of the people to the princes to 
whom Providence has intrusted them, 
and to deprive calumny of its last remain* 
ing pretext to disseminate douids^respect* 
ing the independen<x of the Italian princes. 

** At the moment when the military 
insurrection in Naples and Turin yielded 
at the approach of a regular force, a fire¬ 
brand of rebelUon was thrown into the 
Ottoman empire. Theconddence of the 
events could leave no doubt in the same* 
ness of' their origpn. The breaking out 
of the same evil in so many difibront 
points, did every Where, though under va¬ 
rious pretexts, yet accompanied by the 
same forms and the same languo^ too 
evidriitly betray the common focus from 
which it proceeded. ^ Those who directed 
this event had flattered themselves that 
they could use it to conrouiii!|, by discord, 
the counsels of (be Vovten^'^ktA to neu¬ 
tralize the forces which 1 ^ dangers 
might sittimion to other parts of Europe. 
Thi»bo]^ie was disappointed. The mo- 
narcln, resolved to repel (he maxim of 
rebellion, in whatever place or under 
Whatever form it might sliew itself, im- 
mediatoly pronounced their unanhnnus 
sentence of disapprobation upon it.' De¬ 
voted (ririi unceasingattention.so the ob¬ 
ject of their common raresj they wlthstootl 
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every considentidn wbidien^t have Hal 
them aidde fVtim tbdr pal3i ; but at the 
same time they followed the voice of thdr 
. conscience, and a sacred duty, and spoke 
for the cause of humanly, in favour of 
victims of an enterprise equally rash 
Md criminaL The riuiherons confiden¬ 
tial communkatiohs' have led to a perfect 
satisfiictoiy understanding with respect to 
the aSkirs of the East. Other events, 
deserving of the entire attrition of the 
monarchs, have fixed their attention on 
the deplorable condition of the Eastern 
European Peninsula. 

** Spain now endures the fate which 
awaits all states that are so unfortunate 
as to sMk what is good in a way in which 
it never can be found. It passes through 
the fatal circle of its revolution—a revo¬ 
lution which deluded or ill-disposed men 
\\'ould willingly have represented as u 
blessing, nay, as the triumph of an en¬ 
lightened age. Spain, at the e]q>en8e of 
her happiness and her glory, has only 
furnished a new and melancholy example 
of the inevitable consequences of every 
transgression of eternal laws of the moral 
order of the world. The le^timate au¬ 
thority fettered, and changed into a for¬ 
mal instrument of the overthrow of all 
rights, and all legal privilege ; all classes 
of the people hurried away by the stream 
' of revolutionary movement; violence and 
oppression exercised under the forms of 
law; a whole kingdom given up a prey 
to disorders and convulsions of every 
kind; rich colonies, which justify their 
separation by the very same maxims on 
which the mother country has founded 
its public law, and which it would will¬ 
ingly, but In vain, condemn in another 
hemuphere; the last resources of the 
state consumed by civil war—this is the 
picture which the present state of Spain 
presents—such are the evils by which a 
generous people, deserving of a better 
fate, is visited; such, in fine, are tbe 
grounds of the just apprdiettsiotM which 
such an assemblage of elements of trouble 
and confoaiuo must excite in the coun¬ 
tries more nearly in contact with the 
Peninsula. If ever, in the bosom of civi¬ 
lization, a po|irex,arose, hostUely alienated 
iVom the pdfaijjplaa of preservatiem, ihim 
the princtpidfi; Jit nliich the Eunqrean con¬ 
federation reposes, such a power is Spain, 
in its present state of dissolution- Coaid 
the Sovereigns have contemplated, as 
calm spectators, on evil which every day 
threatens to bwome (nom terrible and 
dangerous? The decision of the Mo¬ 
narchs coBld not be doublfoL Their le¬ 
gations have received orders to quit the 
Peninsula. . Whatever noay be theeonSe- 
cjuences of this ste][), the Monsrehs there- 
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by prove to Europe, that nothing can in¬ 
cite them to wav«r in a resolu^n which 
thebr utmost intimate cqnvietioa has ap¬ 
proved. The more sincere thq friendship 
is Which they feel towards 1^ Majesty 
tiie King of Spain, the more lively their 
invest in the welfare of a nation which 
has dktingnished itsdf by so many vir- 
tute at all poinds of its history, the more 
strongly th^havc felt the necessity of 
adqpti^ the measures on which they 
have de^ed, and which they shall know 
bow to maintain. 

** All Europe must at length acknow¬ 
ledge, that the system pursued by the 
Monarchs is in the most perfect harmony 
with the well-uxiderstood interests of the 
people, as well as with the independence 
and strength of the Government. The 
wisest measures of the Government can¬ 
not prosper, the best-meant plans of im- 
provement cannot succeed, confidence 
cannot return, tiU these promoters of the 
most odious purposes shall have sunk in¬ 
to utter impotency; and the Monarchs 
will not believe tiiat they have accom¬ 
plished their great work, till they have 
deprived than of the arms with which 
they may threaten the rcixxse of the 
world. 

In communicating to the Cabinet to 
which you are accredited, the focts and 
declarations which are contained in the 
present document, you will at the same 
time call to mind what the Monarchs 
consider as the indispensable condition of 
the fulfilment of thedr benevolent wishea. 
To ensure to Europe, not only the pearo 
w'hich it enjoys uinlffir tite ‘protection cH 
treaties, but also tiiat sense of eternal re¬ 
pose and durable-eecurity without which 
no real happiness can exist for nations, 
they must Mlculate on the foitiifril and 
persevering co-operation of all the Go¬ 
vernments; and they flatter thems^ves 
that the words here spoken will be re¬ 
ceived as a new eonflrmation of their flitn 
and unalterable resolution to consecrate 
all the means entrusted to them h^ Pro¬ 
vidence to promote the wdfore Eu¬ 
rope.” 

Follovdng upon this are three" notes 
addressed by tile Courts of Ruatia, Aug- 
tria, and Pnissia, to tiicir re^iCctive Mi¬ 
nisters at Madrid which ore, of codrae, 
conceived in the uame gencrtf us 
the circular. The Pmaelan and llflaaiiti 
notes are respeetivety dated Vobna, No¬ 
vember the 9Sd tfltb. The ‘Ann* ' 
trian Cabinet af^iean to have taken «' 
longer time to form a detemtiiinilon, its 
note' being dated tite'>1401 JJeciamSr.-^ 
These iioUe, along wlth tme ftbm the 
French court, were pteBeifted**to the Spa¬ 
nish Minister for Foreign Affoirs, on the 
II h 
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. 6th Januar/. They aro by no means of 
8 uniform character, varying in tone, 
with a visible attention to safety and con* 
vcnience. Thus Russia, to whom war 
with Spain is scarcely possible, denounces 
nothing less than invasion, and the vindi¬ 
cation of the monarchical principle by force 
of arms; while Prance, on the Spanish 
frontier, holds out, ploinly enough, an op¬ 
portunity of accommodation. 

As might be expected, from the previ¬ 
ous high tone of the ruling party at Mad¬ 
rid, and indeed ftom the infloiibility of 
the Spanish character itself, these notes 
have been received with indignation and 
contempt. The Spanish Minister, dis¬ 
daining to enter into a discussion with the 
• Ministers of the three powers at Madrid, 
gave directions to the Spanish agents at 
the respective courts to declare them to 
he fhll of distorted facts, defamatory sup¬ 
positions, unjust and calumnious accusa¬ 
tions, and vague demands, which it would 
be unworthy the Spanish Government to 
answer. 

Spanish Reply to the Notes of Austria^ 
Russia, and Prussia. 

It would be unworthy the Spanish 
Government to answer the notes of Rus¬ 
sia, Austria, and Prussia, because they 
ore only a tissue of lies and calumnies ; 
it confines itself to making known to you 
its intentionsi 1. The Spanish nation is 
governed by a constitution which was 
solemnly recognized by the Emperor of 
Rusria in ISIS. 2. The Spaniards, 
friends of the^ country, proclaimed at 
the beginning of Rte year 1812 this con- 
.stltution,'whieh was abolished solely by 
violence in 1S14. 3. The constitutional 
King of Spain freely exercises the power 
vested in him ty the fundamental code. 
. 4 . The Spanish nation does not in any 
way interfere with the institutions and 
internal regime of other nations, 6. The 
remedy for all the evils which may af¬ 
flict the Spanish nation, only concerns 
henelfl 6. The evils which she expe. 
rfepces are not the effiset of the constitu¬ 
tion, but of the efforts of the enemies 
who oideavour to destroy ft. 7. The 
l^aanish nation will never admit the right 
of any power to interfere in her aIRtto. 
The Government will never deviate 'from 
' Ih^Klie feaced out to it by its duties, the 
ntfenal honour, and by its unaltetaUc at- 
tbchment to the constitution swnn to in 
11^2. t autiHHdse yon to communicate 
' WrlM^ this papo' to the Minister of Fo- 

Mfltfrs of the power to which you 
SM* ftcawflted, and to deUver him a copy, 
if he raiipiires it His Miyesty t^ 
tiu prudence, the zeal, and t^.patriotism 
which .dutinguish you, will s^est a firm 


conduct, such as is worthy of the Spa¬ 
nish name under the present circumstan¬ 
ces. This is what I have the honour to 
communicate to your Exetilency, by or¬ 
der of bis Majesty. 

** I renew to you the assurances, Ac. , 

(Signed) Evausto Saw Miouki.. 
“ Madrid, Jan. 9.” 

This bitter and pithy reply was pub¬ 
licly sanctioned fay the Cortes; and the 
ambassadors of the three powers imme¬ 
diately demanded their passports. The 
following ore copies of the answers of the 
Spanish minister 

Ansvaer to the Prussian Note. 

^ I have received the note which your 
Excellency transmitted to me under the 
date of the 10th, and, contenting myself 
with stating, in reply, that the wishes of 
the Government of his most Catholic Ma¬ 
jesty for the happiness of the Prussian 
States arc not less ardent than those ma- 
nifested by his Majesty the King of Prus. 
sia towards Spain, 1 transmit to your 
Excellency, by royal order, the jiassports 
for which you have applied. 

(Doted the Palate, Jan. 11, 1823, aud 

signed ttUh ihc usual formalities.) 

“ Evauisto San Miguel.” 

Answer to the Russian Note. 

“ I have received the very insolent note 
which your Excellency transmitted to me 
yesterday the loth instant, and, limitin,; 
myself for my sole reply, to stating that 
you have shamefhlly abused (|)erhaps 
through ignorance) the law of nations, 
which is always respectable in the eyes of 
the Spanish Government, I transmit, by 
order of his Majesty, the passports you 
desire, hoping that your Excellency will 
be pleased to leave this capital with as 
little delay as possible. 

1 am, &c. 

“ Etaeisto San Miguel. 

“ Jon. 11.” 

Anstper to the Austrian Note. 

I have received the note which your 
Excellraicy was pleased to remit to me, 
dated yestetday, the 10th, and having 
now only to say, that thf Government of 
his Catholic Majesty lE'Ittiliflhrient whe¬ 
ther it maintains rdatiniw or not with 
the Court of Vienna, 1 aoidyoa by royal 
Older the passports which you have re- 
quhed. 1 am, &c. 

EvABiaro San Miguel. 
« Madrid, Jan, 10.” 

The Spanitii Government replied at 
greater length, and with more civility, to 
the French note of M. de YiUcIe t hut 
they njected, with equal firmltcss, ail die. 
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^tion in their int^al concerns, sarcasti¬ 
cally declining all other aid ftoin I^^ce, 
than the dissolution of her army of the 
Pyrenneeti, the expulsion of the fiirtious 
Spaniards, who take refUge in her terri- 
toiy, and the ponishment ctf those who 
N^efame the institutions of Spain and the 
Cortes. 

The Spanish Ministers have commu¬ 
nicated to the Cortes all the Notes of the 
Hedy Alliance, and their replies thereto, 
as alMve'; they added, that they intended 
to issue a manifesto, fhithfully tracing 
the history of the Spanish revolution, 
and the conduct which the Government 
had constantly observed, 'rhis informa¬ 
tion, and the reading of the Spanish do¬ 
cuments, was followed by the greatest 
applause, both from the Deputies and the 
spectators in the gallery. It was imme¬ 
diately proposed, that the measures ta¬ 
ken by the Ministry should be sancUon- 
ed by a message to tbe King; but M. 
ArgueHcs proposed a delay of 48 hours, 
that it might not appear that the Cortes 
had been hurried away with a rash en- 
tbusiasm. Accordingly, at the appoint¬ 
ed time, (the 11th January) the subject 
was resumed, and after several eloquent 
speeches from members of all the differ¬ 
ent parties, the following Address was 
unanimously agreed to, expressing their 
indignation and astonishment at the Notes 
of the Allied Powers, and their entire 
satisfaction with the replies made to the 
same; and the Address concludes with 
the declaration, that the Cortes ate pre¬ 
pared to maintain, at every risk, the dig¬ 
nity and splendour of the constitutional 
throne, and of the King of Spain, and 
the independence, the liberties, and the 
honour of the Spanish nation, and to de¬ 
cree whatever sacrilice may be necessary 
for tbe preservation of interests so inva¬ 
luable. 

In the sitting of the 18th, the deputa- 
tion of the Cortes proceeded from that as¬ 
sembly to wait on his Majesty with toe 
message agreed to on the 11 to inst On 
their return, Genoul Reigo, who was the 
President of the deputation, stated, that 
bis Mqjesty had received the message with 
the greatest pleasure and satisfaction. A 
motion, vtoitohad been made by Senor 
MuiMRjet^'lililNl upon the Government 
to publish' Euro]ie,' as speedily as 
possible, the motives of its conduct, was 
read, ar^'the mover made a short speech 
in support'of it. The Secretary of State 
rose and said, that the Government had 
already declo^ to the Charge d’Aflhfres 
of Vimna, Beriin, and Petenbnrgh, that 
it would explatn its sentiments ai^, ,prin- 
eitdes to all Europe. The Government 
would Mh\ its promise, and he would say 


mora—was now employed in executing * 
it. Senor Munarru then withdrew his 
motion. 

Notwithstanding these threatening ap¬ 
pearances, the hope of peace being preser¬ 
ved was for some time entertained.- All 
speculation on the subject, however, uas 
speedily put an end to, by the receipt of 
the King (ff France’s speech at the open¬ 
ing of the Session of the Legislative Cham¬ 
bers, which took place on the 8Stb Janu¬ 
ary, and of which the following is a copy: 

Oentiemen—-Tbe lengthy of the two 
last sessions, the short time which they 
have left you unoccupied, would have 
made me wish to be able to put off for a 
short time the opening of toe present. 
But the regular vote of the expenditure of 
the state is an advantage of which you 
have fbit all the value; and. in order to 
presCTVc it, I have coutitcd upon the same 
devotion which were necessary for me to 
obtain it. 

** The situation of the interior of the 
kingdom is improved; the adhlinistration 
of justice loyally exercised bj- the juries, 
wisely and religiously directed by the ma¬ 
gistrates, has put an end to the plots and 
attempts at revolt whicli were encouraged 
by toe hope of impunity. 

“ I have concluded with the Holy Sec 
those conventions which were necessary 
for the formation of the new dioceses of 
which the law authorises the cstabjish- 
ment. 

“ Every where the churches will be 
provided with their pastors; and the Cler¬ 
gy of France, completely organized, will 
bring uix)n us the blessings of Providence. 

I have provided by ordinances, as 
economy in our expenses required, regular 
order in the accounts. My Ministers will 
submit to toe sanction of the law the ac¬ 
count of the expenses of the year 1881. 
They will furnish you with the statement 
of the receipt and expenses effected in 
1888, pnd that of tbe charges «Qd re¬ 
sources to be expected in 181^ 

** It residts from thow documents, that 
all prior expenses being liquidBted~.«ven 
those which the military pr^Muations have 
rendered necessary-»we enter upon the 
year 1883 with forty millions of excess 
upon the aecounjtupponfor this yea^; and 
that the budget tor 1884 will prewnt 9 
balance of receipts and expensm, witoout 
requiring too enqdoym^nt, qf this re¬ 
serve. 

** France owed to Ewwpe the example 
of a prosperity, whicli, a nation cannot 
obtain but by toe return to. religion, to 
ligitunfcy, to order, to trae lib^y* 
’i’hat^lutaiy example she now gives. 

** if have demb every thing to insure the 
serurity oC my subjects, and to jirescrvc 
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, Spain from the extreme of otMivrtune: 
the infatuation with which the proposi¬ 
tions sent to Madrid have been rejected, 
leaves little hopes of peace. 

** I have ordered the recal of my Mi¬ 
nister: and one hundred thousand French¬ 
men, commanded by a Prince of my fa¬ 
mily, whom it delights my heart to call 
my son, are about to march and invoke 
'the God of St Louis to preserve the throne 
'of Spain to a grandson of Henry IV., to 
preserve that fine kingdom from ruin, and 
to reconcile her to Europe. 

“ Our stations will be promptly rein¬ 
forced wherever maritime commerce re¬ 
quires protection. Crufrars will be sent 
out on oil parts of the coast which may 
be menaced. 

“ If war be inevitable, I will use every 
eiibrt to confine its circle, and limit its 
duration. It will only be undertaken to 
conquer a peace, the attainment of which 
the present state of Spain renders impos¬ 
sible. Let Ferdinand YII. be free to 
give to his subjects institutions which 
th^ can only hold from him, and which, 
by insuring their repose, will dispel the 
just disquietude of France, and hostilities 
will from that moment cease. I here, 
'Gentlemen, before you, make this solemn 
engagement. It was incumbent upon me 
to submit to you the state of our exterior 
relations; it was for me to deliberate; I 
have done so maturely; I have consulted 
the dignity of my crown and the security 
of Prance; we are Frenchmen, and we 
shall be always united in defence of such 
interests.** - 

A petty warfare between the Royalists 
and Constitutionalists still continues in 
the northern provinces of Spain, but it is 
rendered languid by the Severity of the 
weather. 

On the 8th of January, the Spanish 
Cortm authorised th^ Government to settle 
the British claims fbr spoliations on its 
commerce in the West Indies, and has 
inscribed in the great book 40,000,000 
reals to cover the indemnities. The 
Cortes has also extended the liberty of 
trade {nreviously granted to the Island of 
Cuba, to all its ultra-marine provinces, 
for ten months, and to such nations os 
the Government may think proper. 

PoBTUOAt..—.On thvSIst December, 
the PortnguMministerlbr foreign afflurs 
preaented a memdr to the Cortes, upon 
the political reladons of Portugal with the 
other powers of Europe. It appears 
that the king of Portugal had made the 
following communication to tiie British 
- Govecpnient: 

♦* His most Faithful Miyesty fa«Mng re¬ 
quired frotp the friend^ of Gieirt Bri- 
ii^in a frank declaration, nnt doubting, 


that with this guarantee Portugal might 
dispense with contracting new alliances*; 
but his Britannic Mqjesty, not considering 
it consistent with the principles of his 
actual policy to make the dedkntion re¬ 
quired, being bound also by treaties with 
the other powers. ^His most FaithfUl,' 
Majesty does not, however, consider that 
the commercial and amicable relations 
between the two nations will be altered; 
but he sees himself obliged to aeek, in 
fresh alliances, the aid which the Penin¬ 
sula requires at this moment, when it is 
roenao^ by the formidable league of four 
great powers, which assert the right to 
decide, among themselves, as to the na¬ 
ture and form of the governments of 
Europe.'* 

To this confidential communication, 
the British minister made the following 
reply 

The Ei^lish Government having so. 
lemnly declared, in the foce of the world, 
that it does not assume the existence of 
a right of intervention in the internal con¬ 
cerns of other states, England will feel 
herself obliged to lend to Portugal all the 
succour of which it may stand in need, 
as often as its independence may be me¬ 
naced by any other power in any manner 
whatever. This promise, which is only 
the repetition of that which England has 
made under other circumstances, and at 
various times, has no relation, and can 
have none, with the political institutions 
of Portug^; its object being simply to 
declare, that those institutions have not 
changed, in any manner, the relations 
which heretofore existed between the 
two countries.’* 

The following is the letter of her Ma¬ 
jesty, the Queen of Portugal, to her august 
spouse, relative to the oath of allegiance 
to the Constitution of the Cortes:— 
SiBE—I received last night, through 
the hands of one of your Ministers, the 
order to quit your States. So then it was 
for the purpose of sending me into exile, 
that you induced me to descend fVom the 
throne to which you raised me. I par¬ 
don, and I compassionate you from the 
bottom of my heart. All my contempt, 
all my hatted, shall be reserved for those 
by whom you are beset ond'deedved. In 
exile I shall be most i^e^lfaan you in 
your palace. I carry libaty. 

My heart is not enslaved. It has never 
crouched before those tebellious sulgects 
who have dared to impose laws upon 
yon, and who wished to force upon me an 
oath whkh my conscience rejected. I 
yielded not to their menaces; I obeyed a 
voice from Hem’en, which announced to 
me, that if the period of greatness was. 
passed, that of glory was comtnenchig; 





for the world would layy * The Queen has 
preserved unsullied the nugesty of the 
diadenwahe has not consented that its 
splendour should be dimmed; and whilst 
Monarchs (honmu courmnesj who hold 
the sceptre and the swordi, succumbed, 
V she remained imspbdued, and without 

rArwvtBtfsh * 



reproach. 

^ As yew 
you, $[ 

and 
meM 
Thiy 
der my 
depart 

whither riudi|, 
country of my Urfh, as well as yours, is 
a pr^ to the spirit of Revolution. My 
brother, like yourself, is a crowned cap¬ 
tive! and it is to no purpose that his 
youthful Queen asks permission to mingle 
her tears with mine in pious seclusion! 
You will not refuse permission to my 
children to accomi^y me. Among the 
laws you have inrmosed, there is not one 
which tears children from their mothers; 


1 shall obey 
~^plliqr you alone, 
t .my illness, 
at this mo- 
impossible, 
of you to or- 
I shall soon 
place of repose, 
my steps? The 


and though my r^hts as a Queen may 
be despised, those of a mother will per¬ 
haps be respected. 

** At the approach of spring I shall 
quit these States, the land in which I 
reigned, and in which I have done some 
good. 1 vvill go to share the dangers of 
my brother, and I shall say to him, 
* They could not force me to yield! I am 
exiled, but my conscience is pure, for I 
am mindful of the blood that flows in my 
veins. Adieu, Sire; I leave you, old and 
infirm, on a tottering throne. In leaving 
you my grief is extreme. Your son is 
not with you, and the evil-disposed keep 
you from him more studiously than they 
do even mothers. May He who reigns 
over Kings watch over you, and con¬ 
found your enemies 1 Wherever that wife, 
w'hom you exile, may be, she shall pray 
for your Migesty, she shall beg of God 
to grant you long life, and finally to be¬ 
stow upon that country, whence I am 
exiled, peace and prosperity. 

« The Queeh.” 

Tueeet avd Geesce.—a letter 


froHv iCon^tiuitlnopIii, dated December 7, 
states^ head of the frvourite 

Haleb Is fixed over the gate of 

the Sergio, and from |dl quarters of the 
capita the pecqtle throng to contemplata. 
this exhibitimv The sentence plac^ a- 
bove the bead states, that he abused, in 
the most criminal manner, the unlimited 
confidence which his master had placed 
in him. The oflicml recital qf QiiB tra-* 
gieal end shews that this fttvoittite, un¬ 
like otherx, did not want personal cou. 


rage. , Supported by 4/0 friends, or devo¬ 
id servants, he da:^ to defend himself* 
against the Capidp-bachia, who present¬ 
ed themselves to demand his head. Ha¬ 
leb, and his trusty defenders, after a long 
resistance, were overpowered by num¬ 
bers, and cut to pieces. The Janissa¬ 
ries, infuriated at their triumph, demand 
that all the public offices shall be filled 
by their creatures. The Sultan recently 
went, in the most cautious incognito, to 
the residence of the new Grand Virier, 
probably to ask his advice. The inter¬ 
view lasted three-quarters of an hour, 
and was followed by the dismissal of nu¬ 
merous dignitaries of all ranks. This 
Grand Vizier is himself only a vulgar, 
fanatical Janissary. The Sultan merely 
reigns nominally. Since the revolution 
operated in the ministry, all communi¬ 
cation with the Christian ambassadors 
had ceased. Lord Strangford will find 
things much altered on his return.” 

CoxsTAifTiKOPi.E, Dec. 14,—“ Mas¬ 
sacres have been renewed in the unfortu¬ 
nate isle of Scio. Some Greeks, seduced 
by fallacious promises, and by solemn de¬ 
clarations of amnesty, had returned to the 
still smoking ashes of their habitations. 
These fugitives, who were at first well 
received, have been assassinated on the 
first intelligence the Turks received of the 
disasters of their fleet at Tenedos. The 
French Consul at Scio has transmitted cir¬ 
culars throughout the isles, to warn the 
Greeks of the fate which awaits them, 
should they return at this moment into the 
country where their implacable enemies 
are pr^ominant. The Oriental Spectator 
of Smyrna will have eternally to reproach 
itself with the death of a number of un¬ 
fortunate men, who had escaped from the 
first massacres, but whom their articles 
on the Ottoman clemency, and on the 
tranquillity which was re-established at 
Scio, have induced to return. As to the 
Turco-Chrisdan gazettes, faithful allies 
and eternal panegyrists of the Mussul¬ 
mans, and of the enef getic government of 
the Grand Seignior, they will not (diange 
their language, cvm though the head of 
their idol, whiifit is menaced at the pre¬ 
sent moment,, should frdl under the sword 
of the Jani s sa ri ita.** 

The Au^lilin Observer, of the ISUi 
Janoaiy, coi^wim a long article from 
Cmirtantinople, dated the 24th December, 
which states, that since the death of 
HaiM> Bflbn^ the Janissaries have been 
very, quiet. The Turks are bo^ in 
.equipping new ships of war, finding that 
thdr large vessels can do m^ng against 
the Greeks. The Captain Pacha is thece- 
fbra resolved, it is said, to employ hi future 
.only corvettes, brigs, and otiier small and 
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lighter vessels, under the care of choeen 
'seamen. 

The Greeks are said to be |)rcparing,* 
at Ipsara, a great expedition, destined to 
attempt a landing in one of the idands of 
the Archipelago; it is generally thought 
Scio, though some name Metelin or Tone* 
dos as the most likely to be visited. The 
Greeks have, for some time post, had a 
consideFBble number of small vessels in 
the harbour Of Smyrna, and threaten that 
dty. ' ReginMnts of Janissaries ace to 
march to the Persian frontier. ' The 
diolma morbus is making great ravages 
in Asia, and penetrated to Syria, so that 
the inhabitants of the ndns of Aleppo 
have been fbrced to quit their last asylum. 

AMERICA. 

Mexico. —Accounts from Jamaica of 
tiie 16th ef November state, that the 
Mexican empire is in a troubled state. 
The provinces of Verrangua and Coeta 
Rica are desirous of a republican form of 
government. The new Emperor Iturbide 
has begun to play the tyrant. About 140 
uidividuals of the higher class, many of 
them Members of the Congress, Mve 
been arrested and confined in irons.— 
Accounts fironi Alvarado mention the 
failure of an attack on Vera Cruz by tiie 
troops and garrison of St Juan de UUoa, 
on the 87th of October, when the Royal, 
ists. were defeated, with the loss of one 
hundred and fifty, or two hundred men, 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

Colombia—>A decree of tiie Spanish 
General Morales, dated Maracaibo, Sept. 
14th, directs, that all foreigners fotmd in 
the ranks of the Patriots—in any branch 
of ftie adirtinistration—with printing, 
papers, or aetiog os. editars of papers, or 
works encouraging tiie rebdiion against 
Spaiii or the Roman Catholic rdigion, 
shall be tried .by a military Court, and 
su^ death, and riieir property for^ted 
to'the public chest. Foreigners not an. 
gsgad hi the service of the Patrkmq tiwt 
who introduced themselves into the coon. 


try while it was under their Government, 
were doomed to serve in the public works, 
and their proiierty confiscated. Foreigners 
u'ho were accidentally in the place were, 
ordered to quit alt Spanish territory within 
the exact p^od cd itight ^S, apd nev»r 
to rettmi again, f 

Anothra: deraee, . ggLMU; ITA Pctqber, 


declares the 
appertahting*^ 
lacaibo, at tlia 
the provinoa, ta. 
of the army 

to the 31st o^ 

On account of the 
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in Mor 
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Ihvour 
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sdtutional Emperor to Jshctiaa some new 


measures proposed by hb agisters, they 
had all tendered their resignations, which 
were accepted. The persons, however, 
applied to to succeed them having all de. 
dined ofifice, and memorials for their re. 
storation having been sent in by tbe citi¬ 
zens, the old minist^ after only two 
days’ absence from poi^R, were all rein, 
stated in their funct^sl' On tbe 81st of 
October, a prodamatfon was Issued by 
the Emperor, in whichj after ‘reviewing 
the conduct of tbe Cortes at Lisbon, which 
he stigmatizes as jwesenting to the Brazils 
only a legal despotism, a thousand times 
more tyrannical than the caprices of aii 
individual despot, as having insulted and 
threatened the lives of the Brazilian de¬ 
puties, and holding hb father, the Con. 
stitutional King, in captivity, be declares, 
that Brazil no longer forms an integrAl 
part of the Portuguese monarchy ; but he 
intimates, that if no troops are sent 
igainst the Brazils, no obstacle wiU he 
presented to the continuance of the an- 
dent commercid relations between die 
two countries; and four months are al¬ 
lowed to the Cortes to form its determi¬ 
nation on the sttlgect. The editor of the 
journal called Corteio do Rkt de Janeiro, 
has been oidemd Igr the Smpsrar to quit 
tbe teititiadcs of Bnufi, irl&in^gfat di^s. 
Tbe afthnee b not daeidiBtied. Re has re- 
sided at Bio t«eiii^.£litte yeeTs. 
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JAKV^T. 

ilet;i;»t(«...Alistract of the Net Produced the Revenue of Great Britain (cxclu> 
y sive of the Airears of War Duty on Mdt and Prq)erty,) in the Years and Quarters 
^ded 5th January 18S2, and Ath January 1823, showing the Increase or Decrease 
on each head thereof:— 


Yean cncU ^th iaOi 
18 SS. I 18 S 3 . 


Cuntonvi^^.,.I 

Rvri—.. 


Stamp 


p«. 

|Post (ymm — 
itiaeased Taxes., 
land TaxM«—w 
IMisceUanaous—.^1 

Total..—.., 


r_ U-_. h <!h>aw. end, ath Jan. 

pncreaae.iDecrenie’ll iggj^ . 


£. £. 

, 9,13.5»103 9,386.111 
28,.'i46.415iai,747.Ml 


6,108,640 

1,318,000 

6 ,S'i& 8 Il 

1,S6<*74 

3 D 8 . 4 Sa 


6.S08,55H 

l,3fi9,00ffl 

3,798,805 

1,334,.331 

386,334| 


£. 

351,009 

99,913 

41,000 

95,071 


50,931,703|50,12S,994 48(5,99ai,895,703 


486,993 


Deduct 
DeewMc OB the Vear* 


InctcasaDecKase. 


£. 

798,974 

458,006 

38,733 


808,711 


£. 

2.486,8 
6,300,7 
1,497.12 , 
S0K,00(H 


£. 

2,402,338 

6,391,908 

1,45037 

334,000 


2,293,708 3,130,384 
473.000 433,5931 

119,696 148.13« 


£. 

16,000 

38,436 


|13,568,817) 13,171,841j 44,136 441,413 

Deduct Increase. 44,436 

Decrease on the Quarter.. 396,976 


£. 

84,658 

98Jt8l 

46,141 

172,324 

39,408 


CoftoM—The total number of bags of 
cotton, imported into Liverpool in 1B22, 
is 454,506; into London, 36,8001 in* 
to GUu^w, 41,650. In 1621, ^are 
were imported into Liverpool 412,400 
bogs: Ixindon, 40,600; Glasgow, 35,100. 
The stock on hattd in Liverpool, 1822, 
was 153,000 bags; in London, 121,100; 
in Glasgow, 12,550. Considcnibly less 
than the stocks of 1821, though the ag« 
gregate imports are so much greater. 

Liverpool ,—Prom the Ist of January 
to the Slst of December 1822 inclusive, 
7921 vcmls have reported inwards at 
Liverpool, viz. from foreign parts, 1805; 
Ireland, 2839; coasters, 3277; total 7921. 
In 1821, there were 8136 vessels, bpr- 
then 892,902 tone, being, in 1822,215 
fewer ships, but 27,008 more tons. In 
1723, the number of ships was only 131> 
8700 tons burthen,' 

4fratf witii PtwcAers.*—On Wednes* 
day, the 1st current, as Mr Horrocks 
TUlychewen, and Mr SmoUet, jun. 
Bun’iill, were returning ikom a shooUng^ 
ercursioa, occumpaiii^ by some ftiends 
and their servo^ they uoexpeptedly 
fell in with a band poaehers. upon the 
property of the last-named gentlenoan. 
After some manoeuvring, Charles Max¬ 
well, the lameimcper of Mr Hotrodcs, 
and threej#to^|afen, came np with the 
>6ven men, 6ve of 
whom wce'irmed, who, upon bring.ask* 
ed for thrir names, refh^ to give them, 
and preaentod their guns at the game- 
keepjr and his party, who, as they were 
unarmed, immediacy closed with tbo^ 
and a severe struggle ensued; at this mo¬ 
ment Mr Horrocks and Mr Spadlet, to¬ 
gether with some friends, came up, and, 
after cunsideroUe resistance on the part 
the poachers, succeeded in securing 


them; and having taken their fire-anna, 
which they found loaded, they were com¬ 
mitted to Dumbarton jul, where they re¬ 
main to take their trial for the assault 
and offonce of which they were guilty. 
The names of the poachers are John 
M'Gibbon and his two sons, John Mac-, 
AUum, a private in the 7th dragoon 
guards, and Archibald M'Allum, bis bro¬ 
ther, and another man. Several of the 
poachers were wounded in the afftay, and 
C. Maxw’ell, Mr HoitoclL's keeper, was 
severdy wounded on the head, by the 
soldier striking him firom behind wi^ the 
butt end of his gun, and had not Mr 
Horrocks opportunely come up at this 
moment, and knocked this fellow down, 
the keqier would most probaUy have lost 
h4 life, as he was in the act of repeating 
his blow. 

9.—Darting Bobbery ty’fhe Miail-CoacA 
hetmen DubUn and Belfast»mJOn Friday 
night last, 3d inst the mail-coach fkmn 
Dublin to Belfost, when about fourteen 
miles on the rood firom Dublin, at a place 
called Ashbumam; was beset bj a .ban¬ 
ditti of sixteen in hunobelr, who, having 
pTCvionSly Idocked np the road, attacked 
the coach, robbed all the passengers in it, 
and carri^ ofiT the Drogheda bag, which 
oeems to have been their chief object, as 
a great marl^lllB to be heM at tint place 
in a day or tMwCter; they no doubt con. 
oaived it onhi^ed much money. The 
lose tbus sustained is not yet known. The 
bankers' paiosla tor Bdfiist being secured 
in an onususl port of the coach, fortu- 
lutely escaped. Onettf the gwurds, we 
understand, is dangAouily wounded. 
They carried away ibaamw of the guards, 
and, besides other booty, got five watches, 
one of them gold, wo^ 60 guiiiean, and 
about £.75 in dollars. The piissengers 
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, were ordered out of the cowh, and made 
to kneel on the road, whm they were 
rifled of every thing. One gentleman con* 
eealed a few notes in the sleeve of his coat. 
The guard who was wounded received 
four shots; the other guard was sligltfly 
wounded. , , 

The Mapiet. —A.t a meeting of the 
Royal Society of.Edinburgh, on Monday, 
the 13Ui instant, Cajrtain Scoresl^, whow 
name it so wellluiown as connect^ with 
the History of foe Whale Fishing, exhi¬ 
bited some very interesting expniments 
on the magnet. Mis observations have 
been made {irineipally with the view of 
carredlng the errors of chronometers, 
which he has found are frequently occa- 
skmed iqr foe most simple apd Mtherto 
unlooked-for circumstances—su^ as foe 
position of foe material of which the ba¬ 
lances ate eonsb-ucted at foe nine they 
ware made^, Re foowed that, ^ the blow 
of ahanifo#, fob'Ji^aflty of a bar of iron 
nuy^VSvhtM, according to the end on 
whfafo it is Sti!«fo:.M.that if a bar of iron is 
bent in' s'' hfacRoi^ position, it does not 
beeothe ma|^ietic, "Whereas, if it be held 
perpendh^]^ whM bending, that it does 
to fohh'thd'negative or positive ends, ac- 
donStisg to their being uppermost or un- 
deoBostf and as foe simple stroke of a 
hammer is capaUe of rentteiingkon mag¬ 
netic, as wdtwB taming, perifehing, ai^ 
burnifoiog, in foe event of a boat being 
forced to aea*wifoouf a'compass, it-is nd 
vesy dUBcult matter to oanstmet one, for 
ten^Mfory purposes, from the blhdeofa 
knifo or a-psir-or sdHarst 

/«iporfnii has 

tmight tw jfo heextremsiygniifle^ 
foe Amt fouBMimce imw d bM W fo iM ;T>ut 
we M 'foffo a a fofo eftoain be^g aUe 
to Bt^foiaibagelfo^ ei^, well 

know»mt>««llMn(fo^^ emfoeoce, 

Jms, dlmisiaR - wwifoidc, eiteap,* fod 
cadOM amidle of diieharging 'ftdin coal 
gaSf .whflolWjfoeiptMfoeSor, the sahfou^ 
reoiMi 'dijfovRM' ndAfo ft has hifoato- 
gfrwtjdRia oondNutfon^'jinidi^ttg atfoe 

same tiMe foe Ofotuive sfo^ll wEfeh tas' 

. 

.. 

. , . . ..- 

gM 

deaeritifo«p^; 
' WHVhicNW^' 
.MMfojiSig sltoffoaopi* dealing in metallic 
saspilisll wares attracting 

tflR dt^hvr evolved from the gas, have 



hitherto, been precluded from the use of 
it, w^ be peculiarly benefited by this dis¬ 
covery.—Giiiugow Herald. 

18—TAe S^m.Engine .—A notice 
appeared lately in the Edinburgh PhUo- 
s^hical Journal, respecting an improve- ^ 
meat of the steam-engine, by which se/ 
ven-dghtbs of the fuel and weight of en¬ 
gine m^ht he saved, and a cylinder of 
two inches diaineler be mode to ailbrd a 
power equal to that of seven horses. Ef¬ 
fects so much transcending what can be 
accomplished by the properties of steam 
hitherto known,' appeared to us scarcely 
credible ; and as no authority was given, 
it stmek us that the notice might one 
of those mechanical delusions whidi are 
often imposed upon foe editors of news¬ 
papers by persons who are themselves de¬ 
ceived, and might be very innocently co¬ 
pied into the Journal. We have since 
learned, however, that foe notice rests 
upon foe authori^ of a letter from Mr 
Perkins himself, to a soientifle gentleman 
in this city., Mr Perkins, we believe, is 
the Ameci^ gentleman who gave evidence 
respecting foe steam-boots of foe United 
States to jthe Committae of the Hou» of 
Commons. ' Though not a professional 
engineer, hois evidently well informed 
upon mechanical subjects, and we readily 
admit, that however much foe discovery 
may nip counter to established (qflnions, 
foe authority is suiBcienUy respectable to 
prevent us from pronouncing deddedly 
aggdnst it. We wait atixiously, therefore, 
to have Ml doubts mnoved by the com- 
municatioti of foe details. Such a stu- 
pendous dfreoveiy, if realised, would 
dumge foe whole systeem of practical 
mechanics, and (qwn to us such a won¬ 
drous series of improvements as inu^na- 
tion can scaredy at present conceive. Wc 
observe that Mr Pokins has taken out a 
patent for his invention. 

8A—(JCMsfrrtsICAatige*—The Right 
H<ni.,Rifoolas Vantittait retires from the 
ChanirellOKfoipdl^thaExfoeqoer, hi which 
impeirtai^ ofikcboistolMi succeeded by 
foe'Riglil Hop. 't. Bpiflnson. Mt Van- 
siti^ fr h» Ik i^ohitad 'Ctufocdlor of 
the"i]>i«^ Of luinoaitter, in thfr foom at 
foe Rfok Chpilee, *> 

to be.'iii|tfaA''|te. flie If"** 

kissim^folieeem 

sUeel ,jfoa '-iMiafol; of TwMfltid Mr 
Arbat|itt^;||!ltdsti)p«^ apd 

Poeeefri.., ..|U||(ifoiiii|tim Mr 
.lmfonpt*^'eifoafofoia and 

Mr jSEep^ll.to be appofaiied to foe Se- 
creteijfi^ wbkh Mr Lushingt^ ' 

Aiarmiiig Aed(feta ai the Seat qf JDwd 
VUeowU frntfniiflc.«-At Whersted Lodge, 
in Suffolk, hnt we^ the NoUe L^ ^ 
a large party of friends, to ct^oy the 
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iiports of the iteld> On Thursday' last 
they were out scouring a wood. The 
morning was hazy, and the Duke 
Wellington was so intent on his game, 
that he lost sight of the party, and in 
firing his double-barrelled gun, he un- 
Vurtuiiately lodged a part of the contents 
in the faCe of his noUe hostt seven swan 
shot entered the cheeks, and one the nose. 
His Grace, hearing an exclamation of 
“lam shot,” threw down his piece and 
hurried to the spot, where he found bis 
friend leamng against a tree, his free 
strcaming'wim hlood. One of tihe party 
galloped olf to Ipswich for medical aid, 
^^ilst the others carried tlie wounded 
nobleman to the l.odge. A surgeon in 
less than an hour attended, extracted the 
shot, and pronounced the noble patient 
to be not in any danger. We are happy 
lo,udd that bis Lordship is now perfectly 
recovered. 

Blasphcmout PuMicatioiu. — In the 
Court of King’s Bench, London, on the 
20tl> current, Tunbridge, another of C.ar- 
lile's shopmen, was found guilty of selling 
a blasphemous work entitled, “ Palmer's 
Principles of Nature,” by means of an 
uj>paratus which the parties thought would 
prevent detection ; hut be was foiled by 
the dexterity of W. Smith, a police officer. 
The defendant read a long defenm, in 
which, among other charges against the 
Bible, he styled it a thing of fancy.” 
He was allowed to read four chapters of 
Palmer’s book, but was then interrupted 
by the Lord Chief Justice, who would 
not suifer the Christian religion to be re¬ 
viled in the court, and the jury also de^ 
clured against his going on. He was or¬ 
dered to Newgate, and he left the court 
exclaiming that his trial was a mockery 
of justice. 

Jury Court, Edhdfurgh .—^On the 10th 
instant came on, in this Court, before the 
Lord Chief Commissionef, L<nrd Pitmilly, 
aiul a respectable Jury, an action of 
mages fur libel, at the instance of William 
Fraser Tytler, Es(|. of Balaam, Sheriff- 
Depute and ’Vlce-Lieuteniuit of Inver- 
ness-shire, against Lachlan Maeklotosb, 
Eaq. of Raigtaon. The diurihges wi»e' 
laid at £.&C^. The libel was contain¬ 
ed in vatk«mHWIMH« iinoted in the issues, 
written ^^tW 'defimder to Cid. F. W. 
Gmt, tha Laid Lteateoantof laveriHHn- 
.shire, and the Right Hon. Charles Grant, 
M.P., Impudng to the purmer aetioiu in- 
ronsiatent wlds his sthtiofr aod diaty t 
such as appofaitihg itnpropw patsoM, or 
recommending persmiB of t^ididoned eha- 
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racter to be Justices of Peace, and insi¬ 
nuating that the pursuer was a man of 
abmdoned principles, an^ unworthy of 
public trust, &c. The cose .was. opened 
1^ Mr Moncriefr for the pursuer, who 
called several witnesses, among \yhom 
were Colonel Francis William Giant, 
Charles Grant, £sq. senior, and the'Right 
lion. Charles-Grant. Mr Jeffrey spoke 
for the defence, for nearly three hours. 
The caae was summed up ly the Lord 
Chief Commissioner, and the Jury, after 
a short consultation, returned with a ver¬ 
dict for the pursuer—Damages £.800. 
Counsel for the pursuer, James Moncrielf, 
William Buchanan, and Patrick Robert¬ 
son, Esqs. Advocates—.James Tytler and 
Hugh McQueen, W.S. agents. Counsel 
for defender, F. Jeffrey, H. Cockburn, 
and Duncan Matheson,' Esqs. Advocates, 
—jEneas M’Bean, W.& de^der's agent. 
Mr Mackintosh subsequendy made an ap¬ 
plication for a new.trial, on the grounds 
of misdirection of the Jwy, on the part' 
of the Lord Chief Commissioner, and 
that the verdict was contrary to ihe evi- . 
dencc. This application was argued at 
length ty Counsel, and refused by the ■ 
Court. , . 

High Court of Jiuiiciarf/.-—X)n the 
20th current, William M’Intyre was tried 
before this Court, on a charge of break* 
ing into a house in Edinbuigh, and steal¬ 
ing several articles of wearing apparel. 
Several witnesses were called, who veri¬ 
fied the charge. It appeared two others 
had been concerned, but that they esca. 
ped. The jury found him guilty. The 
unhappy culprit, who is only seventeen 
years of aige, was sentenced to be executed 
on the 26th of February next. Notvrith. 
standing his eflEbrts to hear his fate an¬ 
nounced with fortitude, he was evidently 
greatly distressed, and shed tears from 
the moment the verdict was returned. 
There sre no fewer than ox wietdied be¬ 
ings at present under aentenee of death 
in Sooted, vix.. & M'Laren, T. GtiOr 
son, Jamea M'EwSen, wd W. McIntyre,' 
for housebreaking, aU young boys* lying 
in the jail of.fidiabusgh; and James Ro¬ 
bertson and Robe^’fftopson, iRm ndfolOg ' 
the fn1i^»Tinian;^fl|l^tipt jnmiffitf t 

b^onT,Ingl|,cot^ lOf of 

issuh^ ^ 

genuine mm Iteanfrewmire . 
ing Cbtripaiy, i^tmgcd aod was 
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lUgiater^Vronurtumt^Cvvrte of Exchange, 

PROMOTIONS, &c. 


HFeb. 


I. CIVIC. 

IKR. *Oee. 9.—Andiew Mumy> Eiq. to be 
Staeriff-D^ute of tlw dUre of Aberdeen. 

10<—Sir Michael Sdiaw Stewart, Bait, to be 
Lieut end Sheriff Pxindpal of the ahire of Ren¬ 
frew. 

John Cay, Eaq. Advocate, to be Sheriff Depute 
of the ahire of Linlithgow. '', 

Rev. Dr Thannaa nudmen, Mlniater of St 
Jaiin'a Chureh, Olamw, to be ProlbMor of Moral 
Fhiloaophy in the Dnivenity of St Andrew'*. 

IL ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Nov. sa—The Rev. Jame* Paterson, Preacher 
of the Gkxpel, ordained Airiatant and Succeaaorto 
Ae Rev. Andiew Soott, Minister of the United 
Parishes of Stichel and Hume. 

Den 9—-The King has impcdnted the Rev. 
AtehibMd M'Tairsh to die Church and Parish of 
Kildalton. 


—The King has also anwdnted the Rev. Patnck 

Baity to the Church ana Paiisb of Ruthveib 
14.—The Right Hon. Lord Cawdor has nresent- 
ed the Rev. Mr Campbell. Minister or Dorw, 

Presbytery of Invemeas, to the Church and Paridi 

ofCroy. ' 

31.—His Grace die Duke of Gordon has present¬ 
ed the Rev. James Walkm to the Church and Pa- 
ridi of Himdy. 

88.—Mr Richaidson of Pttfour has presented 
Mr Henry Hendmson, Preacher of the Gospel, to 
the Charm ct Klndaven. 

— Mr James Gilflllim was ordained Pastor of 
the Second Associate Congregadon in Sdrling. 

Jan. 4.—The Right Hon. the Earl of Fife hw 
ptesented the Rev. Wm. AUoidyce to the Church 
and United Parishes of Rhynie and Essie. 

— The Rev. David Thom, Assistant at Logie, 
was elected by the Congregation of Ardoch Chapel 
to be their Pastor. 


Courte of Exchot^e, London, Ftb. 4. — -Amsterdam, IS : 5. Ditto at sight, 
12 : 8. Rotterdani, 18 : 6. Antwetp, 13 : 6. Hamburgh, 37 : 8. Alttmi^ 37 : 9. 
Paris, 3 cteys sight, 83 : 30. Bourdeaiuc, 83 : 70. Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 137. 
Madrid, 37. Cadiz, 37. Gibraltar, SO}. Genoa, 43. Leghorn, 46|. Liabon, 38. 
O^rto, 58|. Rio Janeiro, 43. Dublin, 9^ cent. Cork, 9J ^ cent. 

Prices tf BtUhon, V* oz.—Foreign gold in bars, ^3 » 17 u 6(L New Doubloons, 
jCiSiiSs. Silver inters, standard, 114d. 

Premium* of Insurance. —Guems^ or Jersey, 83s.a SOs.—Cork or Dublin, 83B.a 30s. 
—fidfast, 23s. a 30s.—Hambro', 80s. a SOs.—Madeira, SOs a SOs—Jamaica, 40s. 
a 30s—Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. to 18 gs. 


Weekly Prices of Vie Public Punds,from l3iA Jan. to bih Peh. 1883. 

Feb. 3. 



Jan. 13. 

Jan. 28. 

Jan. 28. 

llanV fltnnlf------ 

8434 

844 

8414 

77i 

76| 

90 



79| 

981 

774 

904 

97 

34 V' omti do-r -.—. 

A V cent. An.'. ..--- 

971 

994 

961 

964 



848 

843 


38 pr. 
1810 pr. 
61 

41 pr. 
18 pr. 
77| 
84fr.— 

39 pr. 
14 pr. 
77 




87fr.75c. 

7efr.— 


2394 

764 

764 


841 
38 pr. 
13 

|79f)r.30e. 


Alpbabstical, List cS Scores Bankbuptcibs and Dividivdb, announced 
January 1883 { estmetad from tlie EdinlNugb Gazette. 

_8|CQllCSmk'no^& : y m h^senior, mewtent teEdlnbmgh; 


GNNMUOfikf 



by Antaew tlshn, mentent-there. 
ustom i' ‘ 


_ bi^CBtt eob. 
in'DptBftnhIiaeL 

PlleifrW.li^or 

istlsi to Edlnamtf*. 

sadCu- 


Houston AIIbslS on, merdnsia In Glasgow; 
acDonnCBitiii GkMgew. 

RaakbultalMrt^llMiaadyiasidiaatlnlldlidwiiht 
by P. mendiaat In Ldth. 

Robey, Georgs, Ms mmdiaat in Ansfrudsar; by 
w. 9eo(t| asssuntsat in BdUBbuigb. 

Stronb Oavi^ wesdtmet in Glasgow; by D. 
Knoedy, sSconatnt there. 



WWdHllMMWa gm» aflMUIg |l«»IUni 8 r lU UMIHQWI PV 

AnUbald LawHiL mardwnt thertw 
WOHsiMan. SUaMwth fl^terer at Lathsmn. 
whscl; by AidiibuA Shfels, writer in Wick. 
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Register.—Meteorological Table. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, CaltonJdll. 

N.B.—The Obaervatiomi are made twice every day, at nine o’clock forenoon and four o’clock after 
noon.—The aecond Otnervation, in the afternoon, in the first column, ia taken by the Register 
^ hermometer. 


Then Bato. 


Jaa. 

*( 

H 


“l A.34 

4/ HJei 

A. 89 
,1 M.S* 
A. 40 
jjf M.30 
“l A. 38 
M.30J 
n A.3S' 
.( M.S9 

“1 A. 36 

.\.32 
10/ M-SS 
*‘'1 A.3S 

111 ***7 

^*1 A.34 
,4/ M.25 
**V A.30 
M.24 
‘ 'H A. 30 

,4/ M.» 

M.27 
30 

32 I 



29.476 hf..30 
.476 A. SI 
J87 M.34 
..476 A. 33 
.301 M.38 
.482 A. 41 
.147 M.41 
.323 A. 40 
.664 M.38 
.664 A. 37 
.664 MJf3 
.704 A. 33 
.864 M .37 
.996 A. 36 
.98.4 M.36 
.973 A.36 
.668 M.34 
.673 A.34 
.6f>8 M.33 
.746 A. 35 
.777M.8S 
.714 A .33 
.676 M .32 
.516 A. .42 
.329 M.32 
.235 A. 33 

.207 M.32 
.268 A. 32 
.332 M.31 
.352 A. 32 
.332 M.32 
..475 A. 31 


Weather. 


Keen float, 
some mow. 
Rather fteih 


IHeavyrain. 


Dull foren. 
snow aftem. 


Frost mom. 
dull day. 

Keen frost. 

Frost mom. 
mlldsun. day 


[Snow for the 


ofday. I A.1 

w foren. 1 M.‘ 

h. drift after. I "I A. 2 

iFrostday, 1 
■snow night. ' 

Average of Rain, 2.641 indies. 


Ther. Bara 


^ i«a a 

24a.1 
«( 1 \ 



Weather. 


Frost, with 
ihrs. snow. 


Fresh, with 
shn. snow. 


tto. 

Snow most 


A.3SJ »*“ 
M.301 
A. 30 / SE. 

K}«- 

M.331 
A. 35 ; 

.6S9|aJ-|}cW‘^ 

3)99IM.35\ B. 
.999|a.30/|*" 


Foren. fair, 
snow aftem. 
Someshrs. 
snow. 
Sunshine 
and mild. 
Day fiur, 
frost night 

Ditto. 

Frosty foien. 
snow aftem. 
Fresh day, 
min idght. 

Ditto. 

Fresh day. 
frost night 
V^fowy, 
and cola 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Feb. 1*.-—We have now to record a storm, which, for d^ith'of snow, and frequency 
of drifting winds, has not been equalled in this country in the memory of any man 
living. The frost, indeed, has not been often intenae, nor has the snow prevailed 
so much in the west Highlands, as towards the eastern part of the Island. From 
the 18th to the 84th of last month, showers of snow, drifted about by the east wind, 
were almost incessant, under a temperature ranging between 81" and SO" Fahrenbeit. 
Towards the end of'the month, the temperature became a little more elevated, and 
the mercury in the thermometer often stood as hi^ as 38°« During this period, a 
considerable proportion of the snow dissolved, and the storm was tbougfat near a close, 
when, on the 8^ Sd, and 4th, of the present month, a depth otanow, amounting, on 
an average, to IS inebea, was drifted about by a violent and frosty east wind, fon% 
ing wreatha from 8 to 80 feet in depth. Every hollow, ditch, and.rivule|i were filled 
to the brim, and the whole connti^ preaented the uniform appearance of a regular 
idieet of anow. The mean temperature of the last half of January was 38".1S; of 
the first week in the present month S8".88; and of the last few days 34". The wind 
continued in the east fimm the eomnwncmient of the present stonn tiU the 8th, when 
it veered to the west, and the snow began to dissolve. The greatest odd was on tlK 
evening of the 6th, when the merenry in the tiw a pni et et 8^,08 loir as 14^. The 
depth of snow, wlien mdted, may amount to neat^ .j^taiohe% Jimt,, fr^ the ex¬ 
treme viohtee of U|e trimly ^e ex^ qnantiy.'iannt. ||ii||ij>|iutfialiiBd r 

Tarm hdiour hM li^ coi^pletely obstructed sthc^ me' '1^,' pkiWing will soon 
fidl in arrear. The bnUt ht bttfft-yttds dinyidriies iv adnt^ of fodder 

is atiU dreaded. On.t^i mooes, sfaeqi at winter patera have snlfetvd Severely. 
Sheep fed on tutniiM'oh the field'iuve ftillen offin by a* atmn, and where 

turnips were not atened, potfitoea have been used emaddetili^ iq^t' in the feed. 
ing.byte. Morketo fbr fluift produce of evcI^ deteirlptlotL (h^ esbepted) continue 
extremely dnlL, and prfeea low. Should the present storm be fiiBinfed by alMe Spring, 
(a very usual oonoomitant of. sueh protracted storms,) prfefe td; iMn and. of cattle 
may aeon be as fer abdve.thrir natum level,, ea at piw^.th^ ^ hehiir Hie 
only possible means of preventing such Injurious fluctuidion, appears to be the storing 
.up tbe surplus produce brought to market,* which surplus must be always Indicated 
hhy tile price. PerlhsMrr, 18f6 FA. 1883- 
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CORN MARKETS. 
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Edinburgh. 




Biuk&Pw. 


StirUMeu 


■.d. I. d. 

ICO 170 

ICO 170 
156 170 
156 no' 



Flour, 
280 llM. 





Liverpool, 



Bngtaad ^ Walet. 
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Register ^-^ObitHttry. 


THE LATE COLOXEL AOBEETSOK OE 
STBOWAV. 

Died, at his residence, at the Barracks, 
head of Loch Aannoch, on Tuesday the 
17 th ultimo, in the eighty^second year of 
his age. Colonel Alexander Robertson of 
Strowan, Chi^ of Clan Donachie, or Ro¬ 
bertsons. This venerable ChlefUin was 
the fifteenth Laird of Strowan, since their 
decent from the powerful house of Ckm 
DomhnuU nan Eildn. The Robertsons 
of Strowan were firm supporters of the 
house of Stuart, and shared in most of the 
misfortunes of that unfortunate family. 

In the reign of Charles the First, the then 
Laird of Strowan joined the Marquis of 
~ 'ontrose, with a regiment of his Mends 
' -followers, and accompanied him in all 
his memorable battles. In 1633, Alex¬ 
ander Robertson, Laird of Strowan, wh^ 
was both poet and scholar, joined Visw 
count Dundee’s army; for which his estates 
were forfeited. They were, however, re- The death of Dr Dew'ar is one of those 
stored to him in ITUS, by Queen Anne, striking events which strongly afifect the 
In 1715 he joined the Earl of Mar, and mind, and impress uixin us a sense of 
was taken prisoner in 1716 ; but having our mortality. On Monday tlie 13th 
procured his release, he made his escape January he was present, in good health, 
to France. George the First, in 1783, not at a meeting of the Royal Society, in the 
only forgave his treasonable crimes, but business of which he took a deep interest, 
restored his family patrimony—of which, and on Sunday the I9th January he 
however, Duncan, of Strowan, was dis- breathed his last; his death being occa- 
possessedin 1758, partly through an error sioned by infection derived from a body 
in his titles, and partly through the in- which he had opened in the course of his 
trigues of the courtiers. He was then medical practice. On succeeding to the 
obliged to go to France. At this time his estate of Lassodie, he directed his atten- 
son, the late Colonel Robertson, was only tion to medieme, cultivated a knowledge 
thirteen vears of age. When fit for ser- of it with success, and served as an Assist- 
vice, he joined the Scots Brigade in Hoi- ant-Surgeon in the British army in' Egypt, 
land, and frequently distinguished himself under the command of Sir Ralph Abcr. 
in fighting the battles of the States Gene- cromby. He was present at the battle 
ral. The forfeited estates of the High- of Alexandria, in which Sir Ralph was 
land chieftains having, been restored in mortally wounded. On his return to Eng- 
17B1, the Colonel came to Scotland, and land, he dedicated himself with increased 
took possession of his inheritance. He ardour to the ‘Study of those branches of 
soon afterwards went to America, as Ma- literature and science particularly coiui£<^* 
'jor in the Duke of Hamilton’s regiment, ted with his profession; and his Essays 
where he acquired fresh laurels. Tired on a variety of interesting topics, which 
of the bustle of the tented field, Colonel have appet^ in the medical and philoso- 
Robertson returned to his native hills, to |diical journals of the last 80 years, evince 
spend the remainder of his life in retire- tire extent of his acquirements, the sound- 
'ment, and in exerting his infiuence and ness of his visWik and the unceasing ar- 
his means in promoti^ the weifrre of his dour with .Whidhm pursued every inquiry 
clansmen, by whom he was regarded as that pramlMed to add. to the happiness or 
■a^isther. His person was nuudy.and dig* aUeviato.ti^ miseries of mankind. Death 
nlfled; and his mind was ricl^ stored arrested hhn in the midst of an active and 
with all the qualities whidi can adptn hi^ly usefririifie. He was engaged in 
l^vate Ufh. On the Ist, his remains were .-ddivmuig a dpinie of lectures bn the In- 


a distance of fifteen mUea shoulder-high. 
The moumfhl procession was attended by 
most of the gentry in Rannoch and the 
abjacent districts, and by about three 
hundred Highlanders. On arriving at 
Mount Alexander, the corpse was laid in 
state till next day at twelve; when it was 
borne, on the shoulders of twelve men of 
the name of Robertson, to a grave dug hi 
a retired spot, previously pointed out by 
the deceased. Upwards of five himdred 
people attended the funeral. The Colonel 
has left his estate to his namesake, Cap¬ 
tain Alexander Robertson, at Duneaves, 
the father of General George Duncan Ro¬ 
bertson, at present in France;—thus con¬ 
tinuing the chieftainship of the clan, as 
well as the estate of Strowan, in the sur¬ 
name of Robertson. flilh 




LATE HEMBY DEWAB OF LAS- 
SODTE. 


removed from the Banacks to his bouse 
kt Mount Alexander, in a hearse—the 
•nllllMtia having bad some difficulty in 
tM|HU||p{ng bis clansmen and tenants of 
l^iie mpuasniility of their carrying the lipdy 


etitution of Medii^ne, a branch of science 
, which he had cultivated with particular 
assiduity, and whkdi he taught with cor¬ 
responding success. He contributed sC- 
. Ycral valuable articles to the Edinburgh 
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Encyclopaedia, to the Supplenie|^|^^^Jh( 
Encyclqtaedia Britannica—to 


CFeb. 

to his owh 


hose views which appeared 
ind to be correct, that we believe he 


actions of Uw Royal Society of Bdin* 
burgh—and, iatteriy, he had bestowed a 
great portion of his leisure hours in pre> 
paring air English translation of Malte 
Bnin's System of Geography, which 
should be worthy at once of the merits of 
the original work, and of the notice of the 
British public. As a friend, a husband, 
and a father. Dr Dewar was above all 
eulogy. In him extensive attainments 
and eminent talents were united with the 
most amiable dispositions, and the most 
unpretending modesty. His life was dis* 
tinguished throughout by so much gentle> 
ness, candour, and liberality in his inter¬ 
course With others, yet with such perfect 
independence in holding and acting upon 


haan 

X 

to<^ 


not left one enemy behind him, w 
numerous ftiends deeply lament his 
early removal from among them. 


JAKES COKSTABU, ESU. 

The late James Constable, Esq. who 
died at Dundee in October 1821, left the 
reversion of bis whole property, as a mor¬ 
tification for the education of boys of the 
names of Constable and Watson, natives 
of the town and parish of Dundee. The 
patronage to be vested in the Provost, 
Minister of the parish, and Dean of Guild 
of Dundee. The sum that remains to be 
applied to this benevolent purpose is 
found to amount to nearly £.^100. 


BIRTHS, M 




GES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

IfC.'S. Dee. 5. At the manse of MuthiU. Mr 
R ussell was sstfiely delivered of twins. One of 
them since dead. ' 

15. At Florence, the Lady of Alexander Norman 
Madcod, Esq. of Harris, a daughter. 

18. At Attoitermuihty, Mrs James Bonar, a son. 
sr. At Rotterdam, Mn James Voune, a son. 


!fi The Lady of Sir James MiUes Riddell, of 
Ardnarourchan and Suiunt, Bart, was safdy oeli- 


dy Anne Coke, a son and 


vered of a daughter and ason and heir. 

— At Quilon, Madras, .the Lady of Cloud Cur¬ 
rie, Esq. suneon, a daughter. 

96. At Holkham, Lady 
heir. 

■’to. At Kinhlethmant, Lady Jane Lindsay Car¬ 
negie, a daughter. 

— At Bourn Hall, Cambridgeshire, the Coun- 
teM De La Watr,^ son. 

31. At Edinbuigh, Mn George Forbes, a daugh¬ 
ter. 

1823. Jan. 1. At Cullen, county of Timperar)', 
Ireland, the irife of Ueut. W. A. Risen, 
Hwhlonden, ason. 

5. At Mn AnstniAe^ house In Heriot Row, 
the Lady of John D^eil, Eso. a daughter. 

3. The Ron. MnThoinas Eisktne, adaughtor. 

4. in Yotk Place, Mn Heroer of Ocatlry, a son. 

— At the Priory, Surrey, the Visoountess East- 
nor, a daughter. 

—At Orehard Hmiae, Ketoo. Mn Ken, a son. 

6. At Thmis, i^kirkshiTe, Mn Ballantyne, of 
PhawhoM. a wughter. 

7> At Kensingfaiii, Mn Captain Gair, adaUi^ier. 

8. At CbClsea, the Lady of Andrew P. Ramsay, 
Ihg. sunnoB, Bengal estabbshment, a daughter. 

ft At HMBitage House, tee Lady of Alwamfer 
Bum, In.* daumter. 

At EdinbuiiB, Mn George Homtii, aapo. 

U.1U LoadoiCtee lAdy Gor- 


dc^, 


At EcUhagglb Mn Damnsjof LanwAdte, 


Dnibytelre, Old Udy oTGod- 
* of Maynsil, EadKley,a mo. 
^ Lady efCdl^ Walker, 

M Lady of fie Edward Thomas 



M At B%« ihiiMa tiMlniy 
of BWDQe A OfUAtiBa 

Mn Dawson, a daaa^ter. 

SR In f^mdon, MrsJbbnCam(dieU,adnnihter. 


Jan. Ml At Banff, Mn Capbdn Maclean, 3d West- 
India regiment, a son. 

31. At BoUj^lI, near Rochester, the Lady of 
Contain M‘Lm, C. B. royal navy, a dai^ter. 

91. At Edinburgh, Mn Haldane, a daughter. 

97. At Amiston Place, Mn Charles ^vwrigbt, 
a danghter. 

MARRIAGES. 

1839. Dec. 31. At the house of tee British Am- 
bassiulor, at Flmrence, Prince Sapieha, to Miss 
Bold, of Bold Hall, Lancashire, daughter and 
hnress ot the late Peter Patten Bold, Esq. 

33. At Toun. ('apt. Robert Pinkerton, to Hen¬ 
rietta Laura, eldest daughter of the Rev. Archi- 
bidd Alison, senior minister of St Paulk Chapel. 
Edtebnigh. 

34. At Lockston of Campsieb Mr Thos. D'iduon. 
of Kirkintilhxft, to Miss Muir, daughter of James 
Muir, of Adamalie, Esq. 

Sa AtTanfieid, near Edinburgh, Peter Sentt, 
Esq. agent for the Commerdal Bank of ScoUand, 
Criefl; to Mary, eldest danghter of tee late Mr 
Alexander Soott, merchaat, Edinburgh. 

1893. Jan. 1. At Bonside, LMiti^wshire, A. 
Thomson, Eiq. surgeon, in the Hon. East-India 
Company’s service, to Sarah Aim Drummond, 
oohr daiqditer of Wyville Smyth, Esq. M. D. of 
Bonside. • 

— At Durham. Charles Andrews, Esq. Lite 
li^ dragoons, to Eliiabete Ann. eldatdaughtar 
ofWiHiam Cooke, Esq. M. D. 

' 6. At Leith, Mr Thomas Hutton, mnufacturer, 
Dundee, to Ann, eldest daughter of Mr John C. 
Peat, ecmuntaite 

8. At Jedburgh, Mr John Rohteon, merdiant. 
to Mss Anna Mndwin. kite of V^itMec. 

IE At Londqn, tea Hon. MaJoNlenenl Fetinor, 
<mly tenChar to the Earl of PomAet, to MiwBo* 
taiign;aMiwtdMighter of Sir Kldrard Boroogh. 
.tewL, and nfiwa to Laid Vtaaount Laku 

14. At Aikanlrnd, .naar (Basmw,- John Stuart 
Wood, fiNi. to'Maiy Ann, <Me« dmig^tat of Jaa. 

—AtWMIbalL Jfto M sRw iw te, Esq, PayiMs- 
ur. rifle brigii^tomabate, widbrTof 
John Batm, BOol af WclIbaH. 

l&AtH|in«iMkUTboimi Betkwith. Esq. of 
Bedford Vmiae± to Ewabate Sophia, leeond daugh¬ 
ter itf the late Joiul^Mteiwaode, Ekq. ofSpoms- 
wooApk 

— The Rev. Jas. Rodger, minioter of Duniaih 
Filteblre, to Jaiia,rteugnter to tee Rev. Mr Hal- 
tene,af utogiddnmk, and eondn german to Sir 
William Otflivy of IiuiHquharity,.Bart 
30: At Awnfate, Captiun Fnnds Forquharian, 
Hod. East India Compmiy's service, Bombay Iki 
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llItiH WATER AT LEITH. 


Dayi. 

April 1823. 


Tu. 
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W. 
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Th. 
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Sa. 
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Tu. 
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W. 

9 

Th. 

10 

Fr. 

11 

Sa. 

12 

Su. 
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M. 
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Tu. 

15 

W. 
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April 
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11 
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MOON’S PHASES. 

Mean Time, 

»• n. 

Last Quart.„Th. 3. I paat Saftcr. 
New Moon,„Fr. 11. 36 — 6 morn. 
Kir.stQuort...Th. 17. M —12 after. 
Full Moon,-Fr. 25. 44 — 6 mom. 


TERMS. &■'. 

Ajtril. 

1. Easter Tueiday. 

23. King’s birth.4ay kept. 
25. Duke of Gloucester boot. 


• The Correspopdents of the EDiNBcaoH Magazine and Litehakv 
MrtCEtLANt tee reis^ctfuHy requested to transimt their Communications 
for the ^itor to A»ch«ai.» Co»*tabli & CoMfANY, Edinburgh, or to 
Robinson, & Company, London, to whom also t^ers for the 
work should be addressed. 


PrinUd by J. Suthvaif Son, 
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SCHAPS OF THE COVENANT. 

No. II. 

Dunoitar Castle- 

“ This brings me to the hardships and severities wherewith the prisoners who were 
sent to Dunottor Castle were exercised. It may not be improper, with this view, to 
bring in here a Sort account of the suSbrings of the Rev. Mr Frazer, Minister of Al¬ 


ness, in the Pres »ytery of Dingwall.*’ 

i 

The narratives of the Rev. Mr Fra- 
xer of Alness, as well as those of 
Quinton Dick, William McMillan, 
and Mr Robert McClellan, Laird of 
Ralmagechan, idl sufferers by, and 
MS. historians of, the same events, 
1 have carefully perused, and it is 
from a collation of these accounts, 
with our best printed authorities, 
that the following paper is composed. 

Mr Frazer h^ gone to London 
about the end of the year 1676, and 
had continued there till 1685, when 
he was seized, along with the Lurd of 
Balmagcchan, in Galloway, whilst 
they were listening to the instructions 
of the Rev. Mr Alexander Shields, of 
Fairyofuge memory*, andforwa^- 


* ** When Cameron and Shields took the 
fields,' 

The green-coat fairies took thdr heels.** 
So says the Old adage. This learned and 
pious man, after the Revolution, became 
one of the Ministers of St Andrew*s,~ 
wrote the well-known work, entitled 
H 3 rnd let loose,**—and havu^, upon the 
unim of the two kingdoms, volunteered 
his services in the unfortunate mission to 
Darien, finished his testimony in the house 
of a country-woman at Port-Royal in Ja¬ 
maica. There are three volumes of hb 
■ravels still in MS. 

1^ VOt. XII. 

> 'i » 


IVodrow, Vol. II. 

ed by sea, under fetter and hatdi- 
way, to Leith. After a variety of 
tossing, and council-questioning, as 
was then the order of the day, they 
were marched from the Canongate 
Tolbooth, along with upwards of 
two hundred prisoners, to Duuottar 
Castle, in Kincardineshire. 

Of the sudden and unexpected 
summoning which they experien¬ 
ced, the Rev. Auto-bic^apher speaks 
to the following purpose, and near¬ 
ly in the words given: ** We were 
engaged, as was customary with 
us in our Babel captivity, in sing¬ 
ing a p«dm: it was our evening 
service; andwfailst the sun was sink¬ 
ing beyond the Pentland Heights, 
where all our trials had their begin- 
ningt^ the voice of a godly, and 
much*tned woman, Kuphan Hiriep- 
land, amended, full, and me- 
loduma, above all the rest; Thepri- 
Bon-dom opened upoq t^, and the 
song'Of our captivity trii exchanged 
fbr an immediate march* under Co¬ 
lonel Douglas, to Ldth. This poor 
woman, who was labouring ^th 
great bodily weakness at the. time, 
pled hard, and strove sur, for leave 
to stay behind; but she was mounted 

—. ..'... t? .. 

+ Battle of the Pentlands. 

' K k 

% 
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behind a corporal of Douglas’ com¬ 
pany, and amidst many obscene jests, 
and much blasphemous language^ 
conveyed to the pier at Leith.” 

Next morning, I find the whole 
prisoners put up in the most in¬ 
decent and uncomfortable manner 
in two rooms of the Tolbooth a.t 
Burntisland, and undergoing an ex¬ 
amination before the Laird of Gos- 
ford, a member of Council, as to 
their opinions of allegiance and ab¬ 
solute supremacy. About forty found 
it convenient, or judj^ed it exp- 
dient, after the specimen which 
they had already had of government 
clemency, to acknowledge the Ca¬ 
tholic King James as head of our 
Presbyterian Church, and Supreme 
Lord over all law and authority in 
the kingdom, and the forty-first w'as 
standing in the presence of the oath- 
adminlstrator, with his hand uplifted, 
and in the very act of following the 
example of his brethren, when his 
aunt, Euphan Thriepland, alias M*- 
Birnie, (for her hus^nd's name was 
such,) a woman of singular firmness 
and devotedness to the cause which 
she espoused, and in support of which 
she had desertctl home, substance, 
and kindred, advancing with difficul¬ 
ty towanls the table, and eyeing her 
nephew in a manner which could not 
fail of arresting his attention, thus 
proceeded to amlress him: “ Jamie 
M'Birnic, ye're but a young man, and 
muckle ye ^m to stand in need o' a 
counsellor. Had your worthy fatlier 
stood where 1 now stand, though it 
is wi* tottering .ioints and a feeble 
voice, he wadna ha'c held his peace, 
nr withheld his admonition. He 
would rather ha'e seen that hand, 
now stretched forth to allure Christ 
and his covenanted Kirk, cut ofi* by 
the shoulder blade, and consumed in 
the fire, eveubone and flesh, down to 
earth and ashea, than ha'e witnessed 
the woeful -sight 1 now see. Jamie 
M*Bhnie,‘ ye may soon do what a’ 
yonr laug ye shall never find 
' gii^4i^gt#ye (uke Eaaet, whasauld 
his birthright for a man o* pottage) 
to undo. In onler that jre may 
thM fraU and perishing^ body firae 
worldly trouble and straits, ye may 
ownlEmg James, an' swckle thanks 
yaU get for't, Itrow; and ye may 
ahjuretand renounce Christ^ an’ ye’ll 
wha will gain or lose by that! 


an’ ye may adhere to the King’s Cn- 
rates, or to the Bishops’ Curates, an' 
starve at the breast a graceless an' 
milkless mither;—^but t^’ tent, that 
ye dinna frad and nourish in your 
bosom a worm, which will neitlier 
sleep itself nor allow you to sle^! 
Jamie M'Bimie, my bairn, (seeing 
his hand drop down as if powerless, 
and hanging dangling by his side,) 
cherish, oh cherish this grain o’ mus¬ 
tard seed, an’ wha can tell what a 
goodly tree it may yet become! Blaw, 
oh blaw the small spark o’ grace 
which I sec kindling, and glowing, 
and lowing in your bosom ! Ye ha e 
but to say the word o' refusal, and 
stand by it this day, an’ yc will ha’e 
your portion with those who, through 
much tribulation, will at last enter, 
or ha’e already entered. Into their 
rest.” Jiimie M'Bimiewas no Cud¬ 
dy Headtigg ; he was, indeed, pos- 
8e.ssed of a similar disposition to avoid 
all unnecessary trial and suffering on 
Christ’s, or even on his Aunt’s ac¬ 
count; but iben his heart was full of 
serious convictions upon the score of 
the Covenant, and he trembled at the_ 
very idea of admitting King James 
into Kirk-supremacy. The first part, 
tlierefore, of his aunt's address made 
a considerable, and a most decided 
impression- in favour of the good 
cause; but the allusion, in the lat¬ 
ter part, to tribulation and trial, 
startled his imagination, and, taken 
in connection with what he had al¬ 
ready experienced in his covenanting 
career, fairly shook his resolution. 
Thus, betwixt two contending im¬ 
pulses, he was much difficulted, and 
remained, for a time, in odl the stu¬ 
pid apathy of one who haabeen sud¬ 
denly struck with apoplexy. An ac¬ 
cident, however, (or what appeared to 
him to be such,) as is frequently the 
eaw with human affkirs, resolved at 
once what seemed otherwise difficult 
of decisi<m. From the pocket of the 
officer who attended upon Gosford, 
the well-known instrument of tor¬ 
ture, known by the name of the 
HiumbPeeiui, dropt. The oath was 
immediately demanded, and as speedi¬ 
ly swallowed; and Jamie M'Bimie 
was returned by the boat, now char¬ 
ged, with his abjured * companions. 


* Abjuring National and Solemn Leaguf^ 
and Covenant. 
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to pine lor several moutlis in solitude, 
under compunctions of conscience, 
and ultimately to die a martyr to 
that very cause which he wanted 
firmness of character to support. 

Lieutenant Beaton of Kilrennie 
commanded the detachment of the 
Fife Militia, to whose convoy through 
the oiiunty these poor unfortunate 
prisoners were committed. They 
were all compelled to walk, with the 
exception of Euphan Thriepland, 
who was mounted, as formerly, behind 
a veoman, together with a poor lame 
schoolmaster, whose feet were closely 
and most cruelly tied down to the 
sides of a wild and unbroken colt. 
Upon these tvro, therefore, did the 
captain of the troop, as well as various 
of his rivals in humanity and cour¬ 
tesy, break their best jests, and ex¬ 
ercise their talent for wit and ribaldry. 
At one time, the schoolmaster was 
likened to a forked radish; and again 
he seemed to be expiating his sins of 
boy-chastisement, by having the stang 
}'id upon him. Euphemia was now 
accosted by the title of Paine Grunt," 
in allusion, no doubt, to the Sequent 
groans which her uncomfortable si¬ 
tuation and prospects naturally pro¬ 
duced ; and again she was compelled 
to hear herself addressed as the Mo¬ 
ther of all Saints, and the true blue 
Whigaraore 1 One of Ac company, 
remarkable for bis address in speeches 
of this kind, promsed that the lame 
Jehu and the ung-^ongued Jesa- 
bcl should occupy the same saddle; 
whilst another, of a congepial kidney, 
thought Jehu would look handsome 
“in boots,” and Ae lady would great¬ 
ly become “ a St Johnstone cravat 
The foot soldiers, who were armed, 
as was the custom of the day, with 
wns and long pikes, were not be¬ 
hind their betters either in word or 
action ; and ever and anon, as some 
poor weary wretch lagged tehind, or 
some hungry or thirsty one seemed 
inclined to turn aside to procure food 
or drink, ..the pike was applied cor¬ 
poreally, either as a stimulus or as a 
anonitot'i and every 6pe(de|r of blas- 
phemoui:ribald]^y was addei^thereto. 
The people of Fife, who were univer¬ 
sally favourably disposed toward Ae 
prisoners, flqcked in upon their re¬ 
tired and out-of-the-way route wiA 


every kind of provision and refresh¬ 
ment ; but instead of being periuii.r 
ted to bestow them where they were 
needed, they were met with taunts, 
and in some cases with blows ; and 
the food which was intended for 
Ae prisoners was uniformly de¬ 
voured by their tormentors, or wast¬ 
ed and destr(^ed, in Ae very pre¬ 
sence, and under the very eyes of 
those who were almost famishing from 
hunger. A strolling piper, who hap¬ 
pen^ to be crossing their route, \ras 
sportively enlisted into Aeir service, 
and compelled, like Barton after Ae 
battle of Bannockburn, to play, very 
much to his own annoyance, such 
tunes as were known to be displeas¬ 
ing to the friends of Ac Covenant. 

It was indeed,'' says Frazer, with 
more of naivete and good humour 
than might, from Ac nature of tlic 
circumstances, have been expected, 
“ it was an uncommon sight, to be¬ 
hold a large and mixed company of 
men and women, but indifiercntly 
clad, and ill-assorted, inarching over 
niuirs, and along hiU-sidcs, with a 
raring bag-pipe at Aeir tail ; the 
piper puffing and blowing, and ever 
and aiion casting a suspicious, or an 
imploring look behind hiip, towards 
the pike-points which were occasion¬ 
ally applied to his person, in a man¬ 
ner Ae least ceremonious possible.” 

About dusk, the jiarty had skirled 
Ae Lomonts, and were billeted for 
t^e night in Ae poor, but pleasantly- 
situat^ village of Fnicby. Each 
head of a family was made answer- 
able wi A his property and life for Ac 
per^Ds of those prisoners who were 
committed to his charge. In conse¬ 
quence of Ais arrangement, some¬ 
what of a greater degree of relaxa¬ 
tion or personal freedom took place ; 
and it is worthy of notice, Aat not 
one of those poor, oppressed, and in¬ 
sulted wretches, who were all Ae 
way of Aeir march on Ae constant 
ottt-look foe a favourable opportunity 
of absconding, ever attempt^ to im- 
Idieatt a nngle individim. amongst 
Aehr kind and hosj^itUe laadk^ 
and entertainmn in the penal^due 

r n Aeir withdrawhi^. WhUst 
soldiery took up Aeir residence 
in a large apd eommodious bun, 
Aum Ae dome'and the windows of 
which the vmce of revelment and in¬ 
toxication was heard till .morning 


A halter. 
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the Covenanters, after partaking of 
such refre^ment as their humble 
landlords could afford, dedicated some 
time to family worship,—an exer¬ 
cise which they never, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, neglected,—and retired 
to such rest as extreme fati^c, and 
tlie want of sleep during the whole 
of the preceding night, together with 
a clear conscience, were ctdculated to 
ensure. 

Upon rallying their numbers early 
next morning, it was found that 
one aged individual, of the name 
of Watson, had died of over-fatigue, 
and that the poor schoolmaster was 
so much injured by his horseman¬ 
ship, that he could not possibly ad¬ 
vance further. Indeed, in a few days, 
after those barbarians had left him 
to his fate, and to the care of a kind- 
hearted people, who left nothing un¬ 
done which their means or their 
humanity could provide or suggest 
to alleviate his distress, he died like¬ 
wise, and his grave was long pointed 
out to such as were curious in these 
things in the churdt-yard of Kil- 
gour*. When Ihey arrived at the 
South Ferry, the tide did not serve, 
and a most cruel and barbarous scene 
was exhibited. A ;^ung man, the 
son of this same Mr Frazer, with the 
view of making interest for his fa¬ 
ther, had endeavoured to escape du¬ 
ring the night; be was challenged in 
passing along the rocks, by the sen¬ 
tinel, and shot dead on the spot In 
so far, there is no peculiar barbarity 
exhibited; but from the following 
transaction, the heart of the most 
hardened must recoil. His head was 
cut from his body, and, with the re¬ 
turn of day-dawn, presented to the 
jinfortunate parent, at the wmdow of 
the apartment where he was confin¬ 
ed. ** He took his son’s head, whidi 


* Kilgour, near Falkland. It is an 
eternal di^;race to the berttws of the 
united parishes of Falkland and Kilgour, 
to hatte permitted the eomplete dSapida- 
tion of the b^al-grbond of the latter 
pariA, after idliuaion with' the former ; 
so WH now the stone-cqiBn in which 
the boiiesOf die usfottiuiate Prince Dovid 
at Scotland were cOntidned, as well as 
the steme erected over this pom: sdiuol- 
master, of die name of Bobertsou, we 
Iwth demolished Shall not the 

veiy sfoOte rise up in judgment against 
sacii oagieet ! 


was very fair,” says Balraagechan, 
** into his hands, and kissed it, and 
said, * I know it, I know it—it is my 
son—^my own dear son!' and then 
added, after a pause; it is the Lord; 
good is the will of the Lord; he can¬ 
not wrong me or mine I’ ” About 
eight o’clock they arrived in Dundee, 
and took up their residence, aS usual 
on such oceasious, in the tolbooth of 
the town. Here the Laird o’ Bal- 
magechan, who walked all along 
bareheaded and barefooted, wished 
to purchase a bonnet and a pair of 
shoes; but although the money was 
forilicoming, no one amongst the 
soldiers coiud be found who would 
risk the displeasure of his superiors, 
by undertalcing the purchase. 

It would only protract a narrative, 
which is already in danger of be¬ 
coming tediously disgusting, to parti¬ 
cularize one half of those indigni¬ 
ties and cruelties which were prac¬ 
tised upon these poor unhappy 
people, on their inarcti from Dundee 
to tWir final destination, Dunotlar 
Castle. On die evening of Saturday 
the 23d day of May, they were mus¬ 
tered, and permitted to purchase 
refreshment, in a field adjoining to 
tlie bridge over the North Esk ; and 
though the night was rainy, and cold 
for the season, they were put up, like 
sheep in a fold, betwixt die two sides 
of a parapeted bridge, being guarded 
both on front and on the rear, and 
compelled to spend the whole night 
in this very uncomfortable situation. 
These men and women, who, in fact, 
had never been brought in any shape 
before a jury*, and who had consc- 
quendy been convicted of po crime, 
were thus driven along Ifke slaves, 
fed like cattle in a field, and stalled 
even worse than oxen, under the 
open air, and exposed to the derision 
of all who now, in a country where 
their tenets were held in contempt, 
beheld them. It had not, indeed, been 
at all surprising, if, after so man}r and 
a{:^ravatedindi^itie8atfd uuflferings, 
their resoludon and firmness had at 
last mven yray, and they ^d either 
acceded to die terms of escape, which 
their persecutors still offered to their 
acceptance, or had precipitated them¬ 
selves beyond the reach of man’s bar¬ 
barity, into the roaring fiood beneath 


* Vide Burnet, folio, page 211. 
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them. And this latter alternative in 
particular seemed to have been the 
intention of those to whose charge 
they were committed; for n^any hints 
were given during the night by the 
soldiery, respecting the dungeon- 
misery which awaited them, and 
the facility with which th^ might 
dive beyond the reach of suffering. 

About twelve o’clock of this same 
Saturday night, or, to speak more in 
consonance with the apprehension of 
Christians, and with the language 
and feelings of those individuals of 
whose singular suffering I am now 
discoursing, early on Sabbath morn¬ 
ing, Mr Frazer, having occupied for 
some time an elevated and com¬ 
manding position near the centre of 
the bridge, suggested the propriety 
of public worship, in their then 
closely congregated and c0|mpacted 
situation. To this proposal all of 
them immediately and heartily as¬ 
sented : and whilst the wind blew, 
and the rain fell, and the torrent 
roared beneath them, the voice of 
psalms, the melody of praise, was 
heard to mix itself with the darkness 
and the inclemency of the night. A 
lad having been fixed upon to pre- 
cent, or raise and support the tune, 
Mr Frazer himself gave out, line by 
line, from memory, and in the most 
solemn and affecting manner, the fol¬ 
lowing verses of the lS7th Psalm: 

By Babel streams we sat and wept. 
When Zion we thmrght on. 

In midst thereof we bang’d our harps 
The willow trees upon. 

Oh how the Lord’s song shall we sing 
Within a foreign land ? 

If thee, Jerus’lem, I forget, 

Skill port from my right hand. 

Remember Edom’s children, Lord, 
Who, in Jerus’lem’s day, 

Even unto its foundations, 

Rase, rase it quite, did say { 

The song of lamentation and suf¬ 
fering had proceeded thus fat-, and 
not a single voice of all the congre¬ 
gation was silent, when one of the 
sentinels ef the night-watch, imam- 
ning that he could gather some poli¬ 
tical or professional af^ont in the 
Lord's imprecated remembrance 
the children of Edom,” interrupt- 
\ ed the worship in a coarse and most 
, {.irreverent manner, with a “ none of 


your palavering here, witli your • 
damn’d psalm-singing tongues and 
cursing nearts. I’d have ye take 
care who you are speaking of, and 
give us less of your whiggery ; for if 
I hear another syllable more about 
Adam, or Jerusalem, or any of your 
fetch-words,—for talking and sing¬ 
ing treason against our sovereign 
lord the king, and those pretty fel¬ 
lows who receive his pay, and do 
his work genteelly, by the infernal 
powers, the first man that utters it 
shall have his breakfast on cold steel!' 
So look to your dress, one and all of 
ye, and lers have less of your night- 
bawling.” Mr Frazer, without tak¬ 
ing any notice of, or making, for the 
present, any allusion to this unfeel¬ 
ing and impious interruption, pro¬ 
ceeded to address his fellow-sufferers 
in a discourse of which 1 have seve¬ 
ral notices before me. Both Dick 
and MacMillan say in their Diary, 
that ** it was a moving, and a heart- 
searching, and a soul-comforting ser¬ 
mon.” And the Laird of fialma- 
gechan adds, that whilst it was 
spoken, many sighed and groaned, 
and some even wept outriglit." It 
not only reached the consciences, and 
touched the hearts of the prisoners, 
but it even made an apparent im¬ 
pression upon the seemingly regard¬ 
less and unhallowed sentinel; and 
whilst the following concluding sen¬ 
tences, (which I copy in substance 
from Balmagechan,^ were spoken, he 
was seen, first to listen attentively, 
then to ground his musket, and, lat¬ 
terly to advance towards, and, after 
the conclusion of his address, to 
shake hands with, and implore par¬ 
don of, the speaker. 

And now,” continued Mr Fra-* 
zer, in conclusion,—'‘and now, with 
one word of application, 1 leave the 
seed which I nave sown to spring up 
and bring forth fruit in your hearts. 
And, first, in respect of the tme be¬ 
liever, I have little to say: hia mar¬ 
ket ia made—his goods are laid up— 
his grain is warehotiled—^he has 
treasure in Heaven—and his heart is 
diere also. Uu bodily frame may, 
indeed, he exmsed to the elements: 
upon his hare head* and unprotected 

* Many of the pruonera, is well as 
Maxwell, were bareheaded and bare¬ 
footed. 
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. frame, die rain, as now, may descend 
in torrents; and the wind may enter 
into his heart, and chill his very life¬ 
blood. Nay, more; he may be made 
to lie, as it were, among the pots— 
his feet ma^ sti^ amidst the mud 
and the miry clay. He may be 
placed as a mark for the arrows of 
the wicked to penetrate ; and as sleet 
or as hail, the scorn, and the contempt, 
and the derision of the ungodly may 
blow in upon his soul, and he may 
wander about in sheep-skins and in 

f oat-skins, and find, like his blessed 
faster, that the world, which, by 
his worth, he saves from instant 

i ierdition, will not afibrd him a pil- 
ow of turf to rest his head upon. 
In the plenitude of his power and 
presumption, the 'manunderautbo» 
rity' may even question his sincerity, 
and punish his very faithfulness; he 
may stand arraigned at die council- 
board, or be led out as a beast of bur¬ 
den to its drudgery, or even as a sheep 
to the slaughter—but what thenr 
my beloved brethren and fellow-suf- 
ferers—what of aU this? If this 
man’s heart be not here, hut else¬ 
where, for any thing that man can 
do, or the elements of nature can in¬ 
flict, he need not be afraid. He 
walks with God in a higher house, 
and armed in the favour and accept¬ 
ance of his Saviour. Oh, what has 
he to fear ? or through wWt crevice 
or joining of his armour can a wound 
come But as to the poor hapless, 
blinded, and hopeless being, whose 
breath is on its lips, and whose tongue 
is made an instrument, the mean¬ 
while, of horror and of blasphemy,^ 
as to that infatuated, and therefore ig- 
norantsoldier, who has so lately daiw 
to mar God’s worship and praise here 
bdow,—oh! how sWl 1 find woids 
^ disclose, or feelihgs to know, the 
Pt^di and the utter darkness of his 
sfate? Standing, as he How does, 
on thu very brink of a precipice, at 
.the of which is the whirlpool, 
and foaiu, and abyss 
m^^ waipu-—he either knows it 
or he heeda It not ; wnlkti^, as he 
nonr appears to on the para¬ 
pet and edjj^a^viray of hdl; He gaily 
talks, and not the dai^! 

He holi^ by ^ raftmra of a fauing 
bouse^pdut the foundations theni- 
sc}ye8;jp,ve given way. He leans to 
the sup;port of an earthly l*rincc, 


who, like himself, is unstable, and 
full of insecurity. He has sold his 
precious, and never-dying soul, for 
that which an hour’s sickness, or an 
accident, may any day, and at any 
season, rob hun of for ever. Remorse, 
and trembling, and suffering, he is 
now treasuring up for himself, even 
that remorse which impUes no re¬ 
pentance, that trembling which ad¬ 
mits no hope, and that torment which 
knows no end!” 

The castle of Dunottar stands up¬ 
on a rocky peninsula, and, at the 
time of which 1 am writing, was 
only accessible by a draw-bridge, or 
narrow passage, from the west, or 
land-side.- It has been, in various 
ages, the scene of much contention 
and bloodshed. It was here that Sir 
William Wdlacc is said to have burnt 
to the d6Ath not less than four thou¬ 
sand EnlPlish soldiers in one night: 
it was within these fire-scared and 
blackened walls that the unfortunate 
Marquis of Montrose renewed thchor- 
rors of conflagration: and it was here, 
too, that the brave and truly manly- 
hearted Ogilvy so long, and so de¬ 
terminedly, defended our Scotch Re¬ 
galia against the soldiers of the Com¬ 
monwealth ; and, what is more me¬ 
morable or interesting than all this, 
it was from out these walls that 
Mrs Granger, wife of the minister of 
KinefiT, conveyed away, packed up 
and concealed amidst a bundle of 
clothes, the emblems of Scottish in¬ 
dependence ; and that, after having 
concealed them till the Restoration, 
at one time beneath the pulpit, and 
at another time betwixt the plies of 
a double-bottomed bed, she restored 
them, upon the accession of Charles 
the ^cond, to Mr 0|^vy, who, 
along with the Earl Marshal and 
KeOper of Regalia, Keith, were re¬ 
ward^, for her fidelity, the one with 
'a baronetcy, and the other with the 
earldom of Kentore, whilst neitlier 
this woman nor her hu’diand have 
ever yet been visited by'lifiy royal, or 
national, or even individual mark of 
j^titudo and attention! 

This castie of Dunottar, which 
had so recently been honour^ as the 
receptacle of the Regalia, was now 
about to be converts into a State 
iPrison, and, hlce the Bass, to be¬ 
come subservient to the views of an j 
alarmed and fihetuating Council, at/ 
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a time when the rebellion of the 
unfortunate Monmouth in England, 
and of the haughty and ill-adviaed 
Earl of Ar^le in ^tland, had set 
the whole kingdom in a ferment, 
either of hope or of apprehendon. 
Mr Frazer’s narratiTe of the entrants 
of the prisoners into the castle, upon 
Sabbath the 24th day of May 1685, is 
sufficiently graphic and intelligible. 
" We passed along,” says he, ** a nar¬ 
row way, or draw-bridge, and from 
thence ascended, under acoveredroad, 
towards the cas^, which stands high 
up, and looks down upon the sea 
from three of its sides. After having 
entered by a large and massy gate, 
we found ourselves drawn up, as it 
were, in the middle of a sq^uare, with 
notliing but soldiers and strong walls 
of stone on every side of us: a per¬ 
son in the garb of a jailor, with a 
bunch of large and rusty jk^ in his 
hand, opened a door on the sea-ward 
side of the building, and we were 
very rudely and insultingly com¬ 
manded to enter: ‘ Kennel up, ken¬ 
nel up, ye dogs of the Covenant,' 
were amongst the best terms which 
were appli^ to us; and whenever 
the door-way was chocked full of 
those who were hurrying in, or ra¬ 
ther down, (for our room was a vault¬ 
ed dungeon,) the merry soldiers ap¬ 
plied their pikes, so as to stimulate 
our entrance. The laird of Bahna- 
gechan being amongst the last to 
penetrate into this abode of stench, 
damp, darkness, suffocation, and 
every hideous variety of wretched¬ 
ness, a soldier made a lounge at him 
with the point of his pike, wounding 
him even to the effusion of blood. 
Balinagechan was a peaceable man 
and a Christian, but this was fairly 
past all possibility of endurance, so 
turning round in an instant, and par¬ 
rying with his arm a renewed thrust, 
he closed at once upon, his insulting 
tormentor, wrested the pike from his 
grasp, and splintered it into shivers 
over the miscreant’s head, adding, at 
the same time, these admonitory ex¬ 
pressions : ‘ Tak’ thou that in the 
mean time, thou devil’s get, to teach 
thee manners.' This whole transac¬ 
tion was the work of an instant, and 
had not the Captain interfered, who 
admitted that tne chastisement of the 
A soldier was richly merited, poor Bal- 
mngechan had certainly expiated, 
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with his hfe, this act of retaliation 
to which he had been so suddenly * 
provoked. So soon as thel^rdhad 
been stowed in, (as the Captain 
termed it), and the dungeon-door 
had, with some difficulty, been closed 
upon his back, no words can give 
any idea of the horror and the mi¬ 
sery which almost immediately fol¬ 
lowed. 

The apartment into which, with 
scucely room to stand, 147 human 
beings were now promiscuously, with¬ 
out regard to sex, or age, or infirmi¬ 
ties, thrust, was, in fact, dug out of 
the rock, and unless, by a small and 
narrow window towards the sea, had 
no means of admitting either light 
or air. All our former suflbrings 
were nothing to this; for here, m 
addition to every kind of present 
hardship and misery, we had the 
heart-sickening reflection, that none 
of us could guess when our suflTer- , 
ings might, unless by the friendly 
interposition of Dmth, come to an 
end. As the night ^vanced, the 
heat became intolerable, and a sense 
of suffocation, the most dreadful of 
any to which our frail nature is ex¬ 
posed, seemed to threaten immediate 
and unavoidable death. In vain we 
knocked and called upon the guard, 
and implored a little air, and asked 
water for God and for mercy’s sake. 
Wc were answered only by the scoff 
and the jeer, and that loud and harsh 
lau^ which seems to express the very 
soul and disposition of a fiend. At 
l^t, nature, in many cases, being en¬ 
tirely worn out, gave way: some 
leaned their heads over upon the 
shoulders of the persons nearest to 
tliem, and, as if in the act of drink¬ 
ing water, expired: others lost their 
reason entirely, struck furiouriy a- 
round .them, tore their own hair and 
that of others, and then went jiff' 
in strong and hideous convulsidlt. 
Hap{>ier were they, at this dreadful 
midnight hour, 'who enter^ this 
dungeon with a feeble step, in a 
wasted state of bodily strength, for 
their stride was ^brt, aim theiir 
death comparatively easy—they died 
ere midnight! But far otherwise 
was it with many UMn whom God 
hadbestopred youth, health, and un- 
imptuted strength ', they iiiteod the 
contest long; and frcquentlv, after 
they appeared to be dead, awoke again 
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from their faintings into renewed 
, strength, and a recovered appr^en- 
sion of all the reality of their insuffer* 
able horrors. After the fatal disco¬ 
very had been paade that the door was 
not to be openw, the rush towards the 
opposite window became intolerable— 
the feeble were trode down, and even 
the strong wasted their strength in 
contending with each other. It was 
Uke the gathering together and gor¬ 
ging of ice at the head of a gullet, on 
%e Waking up of a storm j but Aere 
was, alas! no outlet to all this push¬ 
ing and onward hurrying! It was, 
indeed, melancholy to observe, a- 
mongst men, and amongst Chris¬ 
tians, and amongst fellow-sufibrcrs 
in the bonds of the Covenant, so lit¬ 
tle of accommodation or attendpn to 
each other’s feelings. There' were 
many of us who comd, and some of 
us vmo actually did, afterwards, lay 
down our lives for the good cause, at 
the place of public execution, who 
yet, under the agonies of this night, 
seemed to consult only our own ease¬ 
ment. But it was the degree of suf¬ 
fering, and not the fear of death, 
which overcame us, and rendered us 
incapable of any other sentiment than 
that of self-relief. 

“ Morning at last, dawned, and 
whether from an apprehension of our 
situation, or.in the regular course of 
prison visitation, I know not, but so 
it was, that the door flew suddenly 
open, and the effects of the free in- 

f ress of fresh air were fdt, and ac- 
nowledged by a kind of universal 
murmur of thanksgiving. In all our 
extreme suffering, ,not ope prayer had 
ascended, in my hearing, to God;— 
but now that we breath^ more flrW 
ly, our hearts melted into thankful¬ 
ness; and whilst we implored the 
jailor to grant us a continued admis- 

f n of air, we lifted up our eyes to- 
S|ds 9eayen,and thanked God with 
dnr So aoon, how¬ 
ever, we were capable (ff tocoUitot* 

^ olpflves, we pled for wai^. 
lliia in4^ brouglit to us hj 
the It^anitiCpf ihe aol4|er who had 
seethed ibnuOTl^ to be shrifnplj hlP- 
preised; but a di^dte haj^ning to 
arise l^twixt .Itiin and the jrest, of his 
ooimittidons, on the score of reedving 
mtmei'ehch dfanght, the inhur 
man : mounts emptied the btotel 
before bur eyes, directly into our cell. 


and absolutely refused, either to bring 
more, or to permit it to be brought. 
This disappointment was perhaps, 
upon the whole, the most awfiulv 
araictive of any dispensation whiclt 
we had met with, ^Tor our thirst 
was now intolerable, and scarcely 
half-a-dozen had partaken of tlie 
means of alleviating it. It was not 
in the language of remonstrance 
which we now spoke, but in a wild 
yell of despair, which echoed from 
the roof of the vault, and caused the 
door to be again suddenly clq^ in 
upon us. The governor’s lady, how¬ 
ever, having got, through means, 
probably, of our friendly soldier, in¬ 
formation of our unhappy state, came 
down her^f to ascertain the truth, 
and imm^ately ordered, even at the 
risk of giving'on^ce to her husband, 
that water should be supplied to us 
in abundmee; that the women should 
have a ^tarate apartment in the 
castle; that forty of the men should 
beremqved to an adjoining cell; and 
that the dead, which amounted, by 
this time, to a considerable number, 
should he decently interred.. Oh, wo¬ 
man, woman I the fittest and.^e most 
engaging instrument in the hand of a 
wise and a kind Providence, for ac¬ 
complishing purposes of mercy,— 
when I, or any of those who were on 
this memorable day rescued from 
torment and death by thy interposU 
tion, forget thee, or cease to pray for 
thy happiness here and hereafter, 
may^ we again he condemned to suf¬ 
ferings such as we then endured !” 

Captivity, however mitigated its 
form and pressure, is still a weary 
load and a galling burden; after 
having remained in the sune miry, 
flreless, imd ill-aired dungeon, into 
which they were originally plunged 
for upwards of six weeks, and without 
receiving any, even the most remote 
hope of liberty, it is not surprising to 
find, that, through the assistance of 
the same friendly guard who had, in 
all nrojiability, procured for them the 
Laay Governs s seasonable iiiterpq- 
, sition ip their favour, a select number, 
at the head of whom were the Laird 
of Balmas^an, apd tlje^ Rev. His¬ 
torian himself, judged If allowable to 
gttain iheir liberty by any means 
which might not implicate the life 
or the character of others. Accord¬ 
ingly, having,possessed themselves 
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of a file, to divido the iron bar or 
Btau&chel of the windowj, together 
wittnl rope to be lued in effecting 
thdr descent from the rock, and hav¬ 
ing ^ven the ..jB^ssary intimations 
sura XDstructioni to the compraions 
iff their imprisirament, they issued 
forth with comparative ease, and at 
dead oi nig^t, from thdr dungeon, 
and jitbod, to the amount of about fif¬ 
ty^ the point of the rock, and im¬ 
mediately behind the castle, where 
no sentinel was deemed necessary. 

When we looked around us,” con¬ 
tinues Mr Frazer, we found that 
we were standing oh the very point 
of a precipice, with the sea before us, 
and on either side, and with only one 
rather weak tope, by whidk to sus¬ 
pend ourselves, on».ny one, over the 
brow of the projecting diff. How¬ 
ever, we were fmy aware of all this 
before we undertook the tfhterprize, 
and had so arranged budl^, as to 
proceed with our device in perfect 
silence, and without any delay or 
confusion. The Laird of Balma- 
gechan, the original contriver of the 
plan, was first let down, with the 
rope run> around his waist, and the 
assistance of his fingers and toes in 
taking advantage the jutdngs and 
crevices of the craig. There was a 
deis, or prelecting led^, of the rook 
about half-way dows^ ediere there 
was room for about a score, or up¬ 
wards, to find footing and supped. 
Here the Laird alighted,, ana un¬ 
loosing the.fo]^ assisted in conduct¬ 
ing a succemor over the frightful pro¬ 
jection, into this temporary resting- 
place i and thus, one by oite, about 
twenty-five of us were deposited on 
this ‘ Gi^ of Good Hbpe,' from 
whence we were now obliged to look 
out for a passage outwaius, in order 
to make room for a suecesidon of 


craled;, in some measure, from view. 
Whilft we stood, or rather lay, here, * 
in a state little short of absolute de¬ 
spair, we heard all the bustle and 
cwmourof seardicoingforward, and 
after a fiill hour's suspense, upon 
which time, and eternity, -life and 
death, freedom and captivity, seem¬ 
ed to us to turn, we heard the prison 
or dungeon-door locked in, and the 
tramp'^ a sentinel, as he paced along 
by front of the window from 
which we had so recently escaped. 
He continued to mutter and to growl 
out curses and execrations as he walk¬ 
ed backwards and forwards, almost 
immediatdy over our beads. * These 
cut-throat Whigamores,’ said he, 

* with their Argyles and their Mon- 
moix^,' and their protestations and 
their covenants, and all their canting 
hypocrisy of prayers and psalm-sing¬ 
ing, wotdd, I verily believe, take up 
the kingdom upon us if we did not 
look sharp after them. Who goes 
there?' and in an instant a bullet 
passed directly over our heads, with 
a whizzing noise, for one of our mem¬ 
bers had coughed, and given this 
alarm. We continued, notwithstand¬ 
ing, to preserve an incumbent and mo¬ 
tionless attitude* whilst a voice from 
-bdow immOfBbtiely responded to the 
firing, in languai^ at once appropri¬ 
ate to the occasion, and sufficiently 
indicative eff the profession of a fish¬ 
erman. He bad taken time, as they 
say, the forelock, and was in the 
act of casting his oars into a boat 
,^liich lay upon the beach, and almost 
afloat, when the ball from the senti¬ 
nel's gun had passed through the 
phtik at hU elbow. Never was th^ 
a mton 'fMunate oecunence than 
thk, for wbflst the attentibn of the 
sokUer was arrestefl to foe repToach- 
fol famguage of the tnoeUsed fleher- 


adventurers. But whilst this second mail, suspicion vfi|s lulled in rotoM 
movement was in the way of bding to W Mbd even any Bttla hahie vniph 
accomplished, we hrard a gun Area might ^itevwards unav^dabiy tehe 
within the souare, ce ctrart of the idaiee/Vrdiild, we judged, ^orally 
castle, and the word darm and he i^drred by foe senflzl^rto 
pursuit iminediatoly ^ven. We could same, w' tj|«‘a sitidBfl , Still, 
perceive, that those wlfo iltiU' reroaiti- ttowev^ -l^ain^df in ii '^etidful 
ed above were sow huti’lidl’IS teifo ' 

all possible speed batdc intofoeir toU, having beeflfre- 

and accordingly^ more frome'On ili'^ tainraiiipossebiffi!iih«|f tbeUmpercap- 
stinct of sell-preservudim ^n.firohi tives, i^a. kitowihu that daiy-light 
any settled phin of conccghnent, Vre must, in' a foot‘( w^le d£s[^er our 
huddled close together iiitb foe face perilous rarest. In foi^ . circum- 
of the rock, and found ourselves obn- btoiicto, the Laird’s presence of mind 
voi-. XII. L 'f 
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by no means forfiook him, for har- 
‘ in^ constructed a new ro|w tif our 
shirts, which were firmly tied toge¬ 
ther by the sleeves, we were dro^ 
ped, one by one, quietly^ and safely 
upon the beach, over which the surf 
was now^ luckily for us, on a(^unt 
of the ntdse which was occasioned, 
breaking. The Laird was the last 
man, on this occasion, to leave the 


perilous station which we occupied, 
but was, at last,. by the contiivanee 
of erecting omrselvqi upon eadi others 
shoulders, and leaning forwards upon 
the face of die rock, safely lanoed 
likewise. In the present state, how¬ 
ever, of the tide, we were closely 
hemmed in, and could not possibly 
efl^t our escape along the beach, 
under cover of the projecting fbcka, 
till the waters of the sea had ebbed 
considerably. Into the caves, there¬ 
fore, which the force and the constant 
working of the waves had scooped 
out, we were glad to retreat, till to¬ 
wards morning, when, by the favour 
of a kind Providence, the Laird and 
1, with about half a score more, ef¬ 
fected our escape; whilst some of our 
brethren, less favoured, were disMver- 
ed in their endeavours to retreat, by a 
party of washerwomen, and were 
again secured, and teservoA to un-‘ 
hcard-of tortures." 

Here, therefme, with the escape of 
the Laird of Balmagechan, and of mj 
historian Mr Frazer, as well as'witn 
the liberation of that extraonlinary, 
and godly woman, Euphan Thriep- 
land, which, soon after this, in con-,, 
sequence of a misnomer, took place,'' 
will terminate, for the present, my 
narrative. Were I partienlarly dis¬ 
posed, as the reader may be ready to 
suspect, to dw^ atnenagst honors itnd 
mielties, a scene lies immediatdy be¬ 
fore me which is suffldentiy invit- 
i]%—the torture, nameW, of Wil- 
limi Ntvfn, and Peter Russel, and 
Alexander Dolgleish, and qtl^s 
that unfntnnate party, who were ta« 
ken wIdJat endeavouring their escape, 
and betwixt whose fin£»s,bun»lto 
roatehes were plii^ for tifi 

one di^ ot^jaht^ anotliltr Wdnt dis¬ 
tracted, and tiie„,)6i^a of«.ta third 
were literally buitir to a cinder. ■■ 


Reader, I inquire not into thypo- 
litical cre^; 1 ask not whetherAou 
art a l^ig or a Tory, an CWtosi- 
tionist or a Ministerialist,—^wnetiier 
thou art of opinion tltot ** the power 
of the cTown^' has Increased, is in- 
creqsingi and ought to be dimini^ed; 
or coineidest in sentiments with those 
who are wilting to render that power 
still stronger, and to pour the.atream 
of ministoial influence, like an Over¬ 
powering tide, through all the veins 
of the state. I can allow thee, for 
the aake of aigument, to be an honest 
and a fair man on both suppositions ; 
all 1 ask of thee is this. Art thou in¬ 
deed a MAW ? and canst thou in thy 
heart excuse, much less justify, such 
condact,'>iih from the most unques¬ 
tionable authority, I have exhibited ? 
If thy spirit indeed revolts at such 
polity, and altogether abhors such 
crueltiea^'WtHl abominations of iivjus- 
tioe, beware how thou dost tamper 
with thy better feelings, and more 
generous principles; for there seems 
to be, at present, a plan in the con- 
tonplation of many, who are endowed 
with no ordinary measure of talent 
and popular imuence, gradually to 
lessen our detestation of such trans¬ 
actions, and, by a good-humoured 
and clever ridicule, to make us a- 
shamed of every political or religious 
imndple or maxim that, to use a 
phrase of the times of which 1 am 
writing, would seem to homologate 
us wiui these firm and manly sup¬ 
porters of our natural tod national 
rights. If thou canst hot be influ¬ 
enced by the above statements, per¬ 
haps the words with which 1 shall 
jcondude, pf an English Bishop and 
a decided, loyalist, may produce some 
effect: * 

** men,” says 

Bishop Bnznet; " they kill some in 
cold blood, or rather In hot blood ; 
when they hear of any going to 
church,, they do not trouble them- 
selvea to aet a fine upon him, but set 
aa many aotdieiwupon him as are auf- 
ficie^ 'to eat bim up in a night, and 
all tuja Without tried or jury, but 
rimply on the allegations of some 
hired ttr suborned intosmers.” Thou 
hast my wty, and I remain 
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OlO—CAKZOKJE'. 

From liic Italian ^ Colio Magna. 

“ Del bd Giordano in m la sacra riva.” 


On J(«dan'8 sacred ^nk I sat alone, 

While on my hand my wearied head did fie, 

When in the skjr a sudden ^lendour shone. 

And sounds divinely sweet came brcadiing by: 

Then in the ourted heavens iny wondering e^e 
Beheld a golden-dnt^ cloud impear. 

By angels borne, and guided through the sky; 

It waver'd slowly through die downward dir— 

Then paus'd above my head—and stood suspended there. 


My eyes, with that unearthly brilliancy, 

'Wete dim and dazded; in mat misty shrbud 
My heart confess'd a present Deity, 

My knees devoutly to the dust il^re bow’d ; 

Then from the bosom of that bursting cloud 
Three nymphs came forth—all fair^ wyond the flight 
Of thought tuiMdnt, or ton^ to tell aloud— 

All fair; hut one, to my d^ghtod sight. 

More heavenly fair aj^iear'd—more eminently bright. 


White was her vesture—with a starry crown 
That sparkled through her darkly radiant hair. 

And eyes that ever on the earth look’d down: 

A robe of adieerful green the second bare. 

With lifted looks a^ hands, as one in prayer: 

In roval purple was the last array’d. 

And mm h^ loaded lap, into the dr 
Scatter’d her fruits and flowors; their course they stud. 
And thus, in strdns diving ducours’d that white-rob'd maid: 


** O Mortals weak, and obstinate as weak! 

O madly deaf—immedicablv blind! 

X e wander from the path of Heaven, and seek, 
midst the tempts of the worM, to, find 
Balm to the soiu, rest to thli weary mind— 

Peace in the midst of war, and joy in pain; 

But Love Divine, even in its a^^ kiw, . 

Grants to yowc mortal weakness once sgdn 
To hear the woz^ of life—O let them not be ydn! 


** Man wakes to weeping in his very birth— 

Sad omen of his future destiny; 

Nor breathes the meanest lining thing on earth 
More powerless in its hdplefe thfincy: 

Doom'd, in the goldai &ys of you^> to be 
Mased in a worwyiabynntfi 
He wandks on, unwilling to Ibe 
Still mnimuriug at his lot, labwning st^—.' 

Feeding ^ wma within, that tnmwi^lhaT^ hia fllL ^, 

** For what can shtlte the aceutind tidrst tK ' 
Or cool die fevefd longing for delii^t? 

What (harm can Envy's rancorous tongue restrain 
Or bound Ambition in his eagle flight? 

And if some gleams of plmsure cheer the sight, 
'Tis but a meteor light that lures us on— 
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A syren’s song, that doth to deatli invite,— ^ 

A dream, that, like some shifting cloud, is gone, 

Which, ere we mark its shape, hath past and ov^blown. 

; ft ■ 

** Death waves above your heads (hat fatal bl^ 

'{‘hat only waits the signal stroke on high, 

, Whose course is all too swift, when most delay’d. 

And nenrest oft when least ye deem it nigh:— 

O ye, that, in the boundless energy 
Of vouth, live fearless of your coming doom, 

As if existence were eternity— 

Soon ^all ye stoop into a inrrow room, i 

A humUe heap of dust, coop'd in a nameless tomb. 

Thou, too, that in thy prime of life elate. 

So fondly deem’st thy life’s uncertain thread 
With adamantine stren^ commensnrate, 

'rhou too shalt hear, when sick and IbjHly laid. 

The loud lament arcmnd thy dying bed, 

And leaviim all qn earth that glads the mind. 

Be in the suenf ratnifon sepulmred ; 

Happy that last sad resting-place to find. 

Not like the brutes, to die, and leave no trace behind; 

** O mtHTtals, truly wretched, if, in sooth. 

That parting pang annihilate all; 

Then sorrow were the sad reward of truth. 

And loftiest minds would have tlie lowest fall, s 

And knowledge be but bitterness and gall: 

Bui fear not ye—the soul’s immortal ray 
Bums brightest when releas’d from mor^ thrall. 

And vriien the body crumbles into clay, 

The spirit piars, and smiles secure amidst decay. 

l‘ 

And Virtue, fearless though the temp^t lour. 

Looks admly forward to her home on nigh. 

Endures alike the bright or stormy hour. 

And with sweet Patience tires Adversity. 

Then woold'st thou learn to look with stedfast eye 
On joy and nief below, and tempest tried; 

To find thy home and ^rbour in die sky * 

Let holy reverence ftll'idie place of pride ; 

Who seeks the fonnt of Truth, must siooja to taste the tide. 

Lode forth, where those eternal piasets roll 
Harmonious throi^ the patbl^ heaven, and trace 
A Power that guides and animates the whole; 

Mark with what prodigdity of ^ra«a . 

Majestic Nature clothea her vamd face. 

And say what hand adorn’d that rolling ba]l-~ 

What voice was His, that, firom die depths of space, 

Bade worlds awake at its creating call. 

And breathed the breath of life ana v^our^through them q||l ? ' 

•f Who lent the tlieir scent, and bade them beam 
With such a lidi variety of dye ? ‘ 

^Vho from his wat’ry sVwes supplies the stream ? 

Who gives die souring bird the vtrength to fly ? 

Who sets the ooein-wave hjig boundary, ‘ 

And gnides the seasons in their copsti^ fli|^ 

And drcles wjth a starry crown the Ay, > 

And gives the min by day, the mpon % night, * > 

Their everlasting course, and their imwearied light? 


-m 
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“ 'I'lic earth—the air—the sea's resounding base. 

Are but the tongues that speak th' Almighty mind ; 

And mirrore that reflect his glorious face. 

Clear to the eye, which no vain errors blind: 

All Nature speaks his pow'r ; and shall mankind,' 

AdMae creation's voice, be dumb and dead ?— 

Proud man! to whom Heav'n's bounty hath assign'd 
Pre-eminence of glory, and dispread 
Its own eternal rays around his honoured head— 

He who o'er Nature’s vast variety 
Sits as a Ruler on his loft^ throne. 

Himself creation’s vast epitome, , 

And God’s own image—who in him alone 
Beholds a portion of his glory shown. 

And watches o’er him as a parent kind; 

O weakness of the soul, to error prone ! 

What fatal'Vligic fetters down the mind 
In darkness thus to dwell, to Truth’s effhlgence blind ? 

** Bright beam of Truth I thou^ ebuds obscure tliy ray. 

Nor mortal eye may view thee as thou art; 

Yet doth thy presence o'er the darksome way 
Shoot forth a stream of glory, and impart 
Wings to the feet, joy to the troubled heart; 

'Thine was the guiding-star, that led along 
'Those pure and peaceful spirits, who, apart 
From the rude bustle of the worldly throng. 

Sought peace in humble weeds, die woods and grots among. 

** And Q! ye blessed martyrs, that have won 
'Fhose ^orious palms, that ages cannot fade ; 

Ye too rejoiced in that all-cheering sun. 

When to the axe ye bow'd the hallowed head 
Undaunted at the tyrant's voice, and died 
Your blood like water—not with noan or cry. 

But looks of hope, and hymns of joy instead. 

Rose from the stake and scaffiild to the sky. 

Till patience vanquish'd inin, and wearied cruelty. 

** By us sustain’d amid that fearful hour. 

Serene ye saw your torturiis, and defled; 

When vain are mortal strength and mortal power, 

We stand uniteil by the Christian’s side— 

'The chosen of God, to counsel and to guide 
His footsteps hi his perilous enterprize. 

Till victor at the last, and purified 
By stern and fiery trial, he arise 
Staiuess, and repossess his own paternal rides. 

But 1 above my fellows do sustain 
His upward footsteps to that h^y’nly height. 

Which mortal strength unaided may not gain,— 

But gab'd, all objects dwindle to the sight. 

Then let thy mteful voice with nine unite. 

The glory of thy Maher's name to raise. 

Bounteous in mercy, as m;^ame in m%ht; 

And whene thy firit'ring tongue in vidn esissys. 

Let thy RiU heart at leaiu in silence sp^ his praise. 

** O Sun trf RijghboUsness ! at whom uprise 
This other sUn of ours grows pale and wan; 

L^ht of the world! at whose creating voice 
Aros0 this mighty and harmonious plan ; 
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Fountain of life ! that from no source began. 

Thou ever-flowing, yet abounding river. 

Whose waves still scatt(»'’d blessings w^e they ran, $ 
Eternal from the first, and changing never, 

^Vhom eye hath never seen, nor tliought encom]^|as'd ever. 

“ Thou who, oiamour’st of thy heBv*nly lighli^" 

’ The longing sonl, that, ranting to be gone. 

Strong as a new>fledg'a Phcenix, waits its flight. 

Whose plenitude of bliss depend on none— 

Sufficient to itsdf—wbose voice alone 
Assigns &e task, alone decrees the crown— 

Who sees't the figure in the present shewn— 

O let thy grace, from heav’n des^dlng down, 

Infuse into my soul a portion of thine own !'* 

So sang the nymph divine, and, as she sang, 

I felt my swelling heart with rapturawund; 

Soft rose the other's answ’ring song, and rang, 

'Fh' angelic harps nesponsive to the sound. 

Then smil'd tibe fltce of heav’n, and earth around 
Shone lovely as a second Paradise; 

'fhen knew 1 how the lore of man is found 
IVorthlcss, and how the eye of Faith supplies 
A vision passing for the si^t of mortal eyes. 


WEEDS AXO FLOWEUS. 

No. II. 

The Country Schoolmaster's Vaca&on. 

The disgrace that waits upon misfortune. 

The ntSM reproaeh, the shame of being miserable. 

Exposes men m acorn and base contempt, 

Sven from their nearest friends. Denham's Sophy. 

Thehe are perha^ few men blest DeUghtfhl task ! to rear the tender 
with such equanimity of mind, or thought, 

BO fovoured by fintune, m never to To teach the jroung Uea how to shout, 
be discontents with fheir lot enr si- And pour the fr^ iastfoction o'er the 
tuation in life, and who never look mind! 
upcm their neighbours as happier 

than themselves. For my own part. All this is very fine in theory, but 
althou^ I neither murmur against come to the practice: it ia not then 
Proviidtens, nor envy those whom I pourii^ |he hut the stale in- 
besieve more happily placed around 8tructi(m> which ^ been fifty tiroes 
me, yet 1 confess 1 have seme- poured before, and will prohahly re¬ 
times^ after dismissing the ndsy quire to he u.often xeitentedbmore 
t^nts of my little mansioii, sat at it can he roiule effiefont. To en- 
my degli^ leaning my cheek on my courage the ^nid, ebeek the forward,, 
haii4» eod mentally cxcldming, goad the. shtggm, ttiinnlate 
C9i I the fo%ne8—the vm^tfons— careen, overoome the ebstiniiiau in^‘ 
andfoiemivatfora tdascluMh^ fiwm foe dull, and vainly attnlpt to 
Hadt’lWo^ ever-|ae«fo forainahif hloekljteaa; these arc 

neyffi|uim'afop^him fohawe'wiit- pride of one parent, the ignorance of 
fehfoittoflraFlfi)^^ so anofow,, a|0 the beori^ 

ple a #^ to foe ear, and seofoing to a thM, im jpeeiniena of his vexa- 
foe' h^art of every.noefical lei^ri tiona. .'Theit, for his privations, for 
cxG^ to him who haa .long prac* eleven months in. the year he must 
tisca foe wearisome trade : plod on in foe same monotonous 
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trtusk. The tailor who sits cro6s>lcg> 
g edjjjpn a board is coniparativelv his 
owwiniaster; he can make a holiday 
to t<^n and country as suits his in- 
cUnitions. 

Such have l^ten my melancholy 
liiusings; and I doubt not many of 
ntj brethren have indulged similar 
feelii^. It will not, therefore, be 
at, if the heart of the 
team^, like those of his pupils, 
botthds with anticipated pleasure as 
he eentemplates the approaching 
autummd vacation, which is haUm 
as the. annual jubilee of both master 
and scholar. That importtmt period 
was near at hand, and l^bad pr^e- 
tenniiied that it should tentribute to 
my felicitv; that, like the great Se> 
ged of Ethiofna, I would cast every 
care behind me; not that, like that 
mighty monarch, 1 wished .to riot on 
the lap of voluptuous pleasthie, but, 
anth body and mind at ease, and 
unfettered, I would, like the moun¬ 
tain bee, rove from flower to flower, 
niy purpose being, in imitation of my 
betters, to see a little of the world, 
and study men, their manners, and 
their ways; enjoying, also, the sweets 
of Nature in her rural beauty. For 
these purposes, the clustered village, 
the londy glen, and heath-clad hill, 
were to be the objects of my atten¬ 
tion. My projects plan was to cross 
thh Forth, see the folks of Fife, the 
bodies of Angus, and, if time permit¬ 
ted, the men of the Mearns. At the 
examination of my school by a com¬ 
mittee of the Presbytery, my pupils 
obtained for me the approbation of 
that reverend body: mus, in good 
humour with mysesf, my tour was to 
commence under the happiest au¬ 
spices. To narrate some incidents 
which occurred during my peregri¬ 
nation is the purpose of this paper. 
1 attempt not to describe scen^, or 
Imildings, whidi others have done in 
|1&ter stole; hot I widi to put upon 
aitordylm ray own fhture instruc¬ 
tion, Mft perltops that of odiers, oc¬ 
currence which, althotffih trivial in 
themselves, had, In udr 
quences, a powerful infloence oh%iy 
happiness. . 

As mine was to he a pedeshdan 
tour, it will not he sopposed that I 
encumbered mysdlf.wttn shperfluoua 
bsp^^age: a couple of shms, and 
some other neepssarical>i;rird in a silk- 


handkerchief, constituted my ward- . 
robe; in my pockets I stowed a small 
paper book, pencil, and inkhorn, for 
making memoranda; a Lilliputian 
edition of Horace, when I might lack 
company; and a sufficient stock of 
fine-flavoured Macabau, as die snuff¬ 
box generally serves as a pass-key to 
open the domr of conversation with a 
stranger. Dressed,ui black, with new 
velveteen small-clothes, a silk um¬ 
brella 4n my right hand, and the 
bundle contaimng ray wardrobe un¬ 
der ray left arm, I started early, on 
a fine morning, for Leith, to which I 
had a walk of several hours, and ar¬ 
rived just in time for the passage- 
boat. 1 seated myself beside a young 
lady ip a rich satin pelisse. We bad 
many passengers, and a fine stilP 
breeze. When about raid-water, I 
t(Mk out my snuff-box to have a 
pinch, when a sudden motion of the 
boat made both the lady and me 
chan^ our TOsitions, in consequence 
of which, me received the contents 
of the box right in her face, while, 
by a twitch of her elbow, she jerketl 
toe snuff-box fairly into the water. 
The pain in her eyes, I have no 
doubt, was excruciating, as, in spite 
of her^, she vndthed, and cried, and 
soon liMan to sneeze sans intermis¬ 
sion ; the tears streaming from her 
eyes on her cheeks, blended with the 
titillating dust with which her face 
had been so liberally bestowed. Some 
other of her own sex coming to her 
assistants, 1 hastily arose to give 
them place, when the handle of my 
umbrella, being entangled in the satin 
pelisse, made a rent of at least half 
a yard in length. The lady, who bad 
hitherto home her distresses with 
surprising meekness, now exclaimed, 
“ Was there ever such an awkward 
—r The sentence was left unfi¬ 
nished ; perhaps it was intended to be 
filled up^ by the word ** accident,” al¬ 
though it IS more probable the sup¬ 
pressed auhriantive was some appel¬ 
lation tnentaliy applied to me, al- 
thouB^ not uttered. 1 staggered to 
anotMT quarter of the boat, turning 
toy hairit on distress 1 had occa¬ 
sioned* By the time we reached 


Kirkcaldjr, tile lady'was tolerably re¬ 
covered. OnemOri^ftgfrom thenoat, 
the pier was somewhat riippery, and 
wishing to disj^y my agility, 1 stum¬ 
bled and fell, rising witli a most un- 
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•fortunate and eapadous hiatus in 
my new velveteens. My fellow-pas¬ 
sengers set up an universal lai^, 
and X heard we lady say, vaunting- 
hr, « So much for my wonm r 
The pier was crowded wfw iolers, 
staring at the passengera. My mis¬ 
fortune was not of a nature to be 
concealedj and one pointed it out to 
anotha*. Luddly the Cross-lteyB inn 
attracted my eyes^ and I hastened to 
hide m 3 rBelf 11:^; the rude stoe of 
unfeeling spectators. A knight of 
the thimble was sent for, who, after 
inspecting the unfortunate rent, said 
that he could certainly repair the in¬ 
jury, but it would be only a botched 
job at best, neither neat nor secure; 
the result was, that 1 bartered with 
the hero of the needle for othors 
ready made, and 1 believe that my 
necessity was his opportunity; how¬ 
ever, the expence was unavoidable. 
After his departure, left solitary, and 
rather fretted, I mechanically put 
my hand in my pocket to seek con- 
somtion from my snuff-box, and only 
then recollected that it was Hosting 
down the Forth. It was the gift m 
a dear friend, being a highly-finished 
wooden-box, with an exquisite paint-, 
ing from **The G^l^s Satiuday- 
night" on the lid, arid a scene from 
** The Twa Dogs" on the bottom, 
the loss of this favourite added to 
my chagrin. 

Leaving Kirkcaldy, Ihastened for¬ 
ward ; and, having an introduction 
to a mill-spinner In the interior of 
the country, I reacdied his halntatioii 
ab^ sunset, and was invited to take 
\ro my quarters with him tdr a Wedc. 
'lue lady of the mwsion was pdhte 
and hospitable; her. hiubaUd had 
much eccentric humour, blended 
with good sense, and todny shrewd 
observations: these made me, in some 
degree, forget the vexations of the 
mprning. Being fatigued, | i^ept 
soundly, and next mornings after 
breakfast, I accompanied toy hitid- 
iord to see the si^tiing-toiO.’'' ''^e 
began our inspection ^ 
tnoiile ; and wHlc 
at',the:ponderoha 
pelifed'by vaiti^,’l 
sc^tific diseiwon 6n i|(e weight 
of d.ixdumii of ivktor on any giv» 
faB, and the best constimeiticm of 
buckets on a wheel. While he Hsten- 
ed with great attmtioh, eeger to dis¬ 


play my skill, I suggested some im¬ 
provements that might be madron 
the wheel under our eyel As ^^id 
not seem readily to comprehend^pte; 
I pointed my umbr^ to tire buck¬ 
ets of the wheel: n got entangl^ 
was mapt ih>m 'my hand, and carried' 
under the wheel: my companion ut^ 
tered a horrid exclamation, and while 
the word was yet in his moil*t|p^^the 
huge madliine, like FhaTaoh^s.'ehk- 
riots, drove heavily, revolved, and 
atood still, for two budeeta were 
fitirly wrendied out! The nhmager 
came firom the interior, CTyin^'woat 
was the^gyatter ? which, vimen he 


had lea 
swearing tl 


had 

leman 


^ *, he lost his temper, 
lat the spin would be re¬ 
duced an hundred 8|ilndles before 
the danger could be rej^red. Ahoy 
was sent to look for my umbrella, 
and reto|tied with just sufl9cient to 
shew what it had once been, for the 
cloth was torn in shreds, and great 
part of the stalk had disappeared. 
Vexed at the accident which I Nui 
occationed, I scarcely knew how to 
frame an apology, for the eloquence 
I had so lati^.lieen displaying ' 
now forsaketi me. The gentlei 
said it was of no consequence, but I 
saw that his tongne belied his feel¬ 
ings. He politdy led me away to 
view his {ueasure-grounds; but I 
u’as disconcerted, and meditated a 
speedy departure, whti^ 1 elected 
soon after. It came to rain heavily; 
I now fdt the want dTmy umbrella, 
and soon^t wet to th^ skin. I ar¬ 
rived in Dundee ; slent in an inn ; 
and in the morning delivered a let¬ 
ter of introduction to a gentleman, 
who, hftvbig walked over the town 
with mil, earned me home to dinner, 
and, as.lto pai a bachelor, insisted 
that I lodge with him. A 

codple of gentlemen ^ned with us, 
hut, on atxotint of innne wevious en- 
gag^ent, wt^tt aPiy ^y. 

Sobiii, after the departure of 
.mi^, my fiiieiid r^ved it, ea^; 
me'cojtitontsi^i^, wb^ 1 Jimeivod 
iuced , embarrassment; at 
th however much 

it ms Itomnatibn, and contrary 
tdl'thq mles of ^Kteness, he was 
nn m^)^S<^hle necessity of 
reqttosdng. Itbnt 1 would exetise his 
gomg oitl' fbr a little. 1 instantly 
replied, 11^ I also would walk out 
and amuse mylelf; 'but we both re- 
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fienUto get some repairs, and Im 
'weiifl^o Tittle to accommodate me; 

Ifo matter; I can amuse myself 
witm a book/’ I, and insisted on 
Ids departure. 

My friend bad been only a few 
npnutes gone, when the maid-servant 
came,in, with a slight blush on her 
che^ and simpering, said, that she 
wasMnder the necessity of leaving 
me housekeeper for a little ; and re- 
queatii^, that if any one knocked, I 
would^ve the goodness to answer. 
Although little skilled in the physi- 
ognoniy of the passions, l^ought 1 
could perceive some love-ipiur in the 
girl’s race, and that she lud gladly 
availed herse^ of her masters ab¬ 
sence; on',thui account, I was willing 
to excuse what I conceived rather 
too great a freedom with (^stranger. 
The sun had been down for some 
time; I took up the first book that 
^e i> hand, which liappened to be 
hell copy of Gil Bias, and, be¬ 
long at the first chapter, 1 had 
Just got him immersed in the rob¬ 
ber’s cave, like a mousf in a trap, 
when a smart rap a’t .tiie door made 
me start from the ch^r; a repetition 
of the knock reminded me of the 
office with which Betty had taken 
the liberty of investing me, and, 
hoping it was her master, 1 shufiled 
to the door, where I found a stran¬ 
ger, with a message to the landlord. 
When at the top of the stairs, on his 
way down, he> turned round to men¬ 
tion something he had forgotten. I 
walked forward a few paces, to hear 
him distinctly ; the door swunglightly 
on its hinges, and immediate^ dosed 
behind me, not, indeed, w^& "jar¬ 
ring sound, nor did Its lunges "grate 
harsh thunderyet -the dap with 
which it dosed was nearly as appal¬ 
ling to my ears, as the fall of the 
tr^door was to the hero of whom 
1 had been reading, for I instantly 
^•l^t that I was shut out, and tibat my 
hat unp, by the same movement, shut 
in. ,, 

Let the reader to hipis^ 
my situation—a stran^, ba^pead- 
eu, with my feet only half iptd' a 
pair of old slippers, on a cbihmon 
stair, in the duw the twilight— 
an object either of ridicule ormispi- 
cion to every passer-by. 1 made se¬ 
veral abortive atticn^ftf on the lock 


Ti'i 

w'lth such mstruxnenls as \ had in 
my pocket, and stood for some time ' 
biting my nails, fretting and fum¬ 
ing at my own awkwardness; and at 
last turnm to the stair-case window, 
to avoid^the inquisitive and broad 
stare of those who passed roe* I had 
stood, as I presume, nearly half an 
hour in this plight, although to me 
it seemed time of immeasurable 
length, when, turning my head, 1 
saw a g^rl coming up stairs, who, I 
supposed, was she wno had been the 
ongin of my misfortune, and, ap¬ 
proaching the landing-place, began 
to address l^r in no very gentle 
mood; she started at my appearance, 
and, 1 found, was a stranger. I 
was about to enter into an explana¬ 
tion, which I had just prefaced with, 
“ My dear girl, hear me,” when 
a hoarse voice behind me cried. 
And who the d—^1 are you ? Bell, 
what are you doing there ?” At the 
same instant, a masculine figure 
brushed alongside of me, and, grasp¬ 
ing me firmly by the collar, in a 
tone still harsher than before, cried, 
" Who are you. Sir? Bell, fetch 
a light instantly !” I again attempt¬ 
ed to explain ; but, fixing his fangs 
more firmly, be said, " I’ll hear 
what you’ve to say when I’ve seen 
your faceand, in a voice which 
made the house ring, he vociferated 
for a light. The girl came down 
stairs with a candle: he eyed me 
from head to foot, and, shaking me 
somewhat roughly, cried, “ 1 ken 
you now, hillie. Bell, gang for a 
constable this moment, ye little light¬ 
headed gipsy I” and lie stamped his 
foot violently on the floor. The girl 
seemed to hesitate, and her reluc¬ 
tance-evidently augmented his wrath; 
at liwt she venturid to say, Oh, fa¬ 
ther, hear the gentleman, allow him 
to speak!” ’ Gentleman ! fine talk¬ 
ing 1” cried he, rage sparkling in his 
eyes, while he was puffing and fu¬ 
ming like the safety-valve of a steam- 
englm: he was drt^ng me forward, 
when, fortunately, my landlord ap- 
pi^oa^hed. Who looked at all of ns 
yrith a fitce of inquiring wonder. A 
^ort. explaniition firom me eluc^ted 
the ^oie, and I was released from 
.the gra^ of my Haroulean antago- 
.liist, who, placing his daughter Ber 
fore him, went up stairs muttering 
words of ^ibathfhl import. My friencl 
Mm 
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.. was much fretted at the insult to looking round, said, in a tone of 
which I had been exposed, saying, alarm, “ It is my father!—l^ear, 
the fellow was a tradesman who oc- Sir, you will have some trottme on 
cupied the attic story, and was now, ray account~-I ought to have ex- 
as usual, half intoxicated^;* adding, plained—^but there is no time now— 
that he pitied the daughtetj who was nowever, adhere to-the truth, as 1 
really a fine girl. We soon united shall do; and, }f possible, keep your 
in laughing at the ludicrous ind- temper, for my father is a nery, 
dent; and my friend.then informed passionate man.” We were , now 
me, that he had been with a couple within half-a-dozen of milesjf^ Ar- 
of friends who had come up from broath, and just approachii^ some 
Arbroath, and were proceeding to neat cottages close on the road; the 
Perth; that their horse and gig had man in the g% drove furiously slong- 
to be returned, and that I could have side of mine, and 1 saw, at a glance, 
both next morning, to Arbroath, free that he was my anny assaiunt of 
of expenoe. While we sat at supper, last nig^: he seizra my horse by 
noise and high words were heard up the bricU&and had driven so close- 
stairs. That is your eatchpole, ly, that lie wheels of the vehicles 
and he seems to be more boisterous were locked, while rage reddened his 
than usual,” said my friend. I re- face and sparkled in his eyes. ‘'What 
tiretl early, as I intended to start be- do you mean, Sir ?” said I; “ you 
times. will overturn the gigs, and most 

The morning was fine, and my probablv kill some of us.” “No 
horse spirited: 1 had proceed three matter for that—if you break your 
or four miles, and was walking my neck, it will only cheat the g^lows!” 
horse slowly up an acclivity, on the cried he, in a voice half stifled by 
bank of the Dighty, when 1 came up p^on. “ This is strange language, 
to a girl, neatly dressed, who, look- Sir—I am at a loss to know how I 
ing up as I passed, smiled—a blush have injured or offended you," said 1. 
suffiismg her cheek; 1 instantly re- “ What, Sir f u.it no injury to steal 
cc^ized her as the girl who bad my dochterp—1 find you wi' the 
witnessed roy renaptre on the stair; stown goods beside you—this is no 
this induced me to exchange cotnpli- your first attempt upo’ my bairn!— 
ments, and having alluded to the d'ye think I dinna ken you ?—the 
scene of last evening, she blushed vagabond strolling-player, wha cam' 

still deeper, which 1 supposed was sae often about M- —. -'s band last 

for the rudeness of her father. We year, — he had little credit o’ sic 
convmed for several minutes, and company. 1 kent you yestreen at the 
she inform^ me that she was on first glint—^but she’s imder age, Sir ; 
her way to visit a friend in Montrose: an’Ise ha’e you hangit, or sent to 
she had a pretty large bundle on her Botany ]^y, if tliere be law in Scot- 
arm, and the day was warm ; 1 was land! In the mean time. I’ve a 
alone in a gig; the girl had, in some good mind to cla’ your skin !” and he 
degree, been my advocate last night, raised his whip in a threatening st¬ 
and it occurred to me that gratit^e, titude. His daughter, who had still 
as weU as politeness, requir^ that I kept her jfwat, now said, “ Dear fa- 
should offer her a seat beside roe; ther! haitf me—you are in a mis- 
this was done with some diffidence take—the gentleman is a stranger to 
on my part, and frankly, but mo- me.” “ Haud your tongue, ye light- 
destly, accepted by the girl, whom I beaded hizzie! didna 1 get you ool-, 
found lively, and more intelligent leaguing wi* him on the stair yes- 
than 1 had^ expected; at the same treen r cried this enraged parent, 
time, she did not appear altogether “ Sir, we «i%’exposing ourselves,” 
easy, which 1 attributed to her being said I; “ thfe are people coming 
seated with a stranger; and I ^ up, and ofhers collecting about Ae 
served that she often looked behind doors; I observe a sign-post before 
her, With somedting like alarm in us—let us halt there, and you shall 
her countenance. A gig now ap- find me ready to entw into such ex¬ 
pired fdlowing us, and my compa- planations as will, I trust, prove sa- 
aion a uneasiness increased j it gain- tisfactory to,you.” “Ay, ay! you 
ed upon us rapidly, uu-the girl, player folk are^’ gude at the gab; 
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but ye'll no draw the blade oure my 
e’e ^ a hurry; yet we needna 
pote"'oursers here—I'm no fond o' 
being aeen in sic company!" 

Arrived at the inn, and shown in¬ 
to a room, 1 requested the father and 
daughter to be seated. Na, na,” 
said he, ^uffly; ** stand there, ye 
glailcet clippie 1" pudiing back his 
daugi^r from a diair. ^ Come, fa- 
the^m down and hear reason-r-^ou 
havel^ronted me^ exposed yourself, 
and insulted this stranpr; and 1 
now insist upon your being seated." 
This Iras spoke with such firmness, 
as seemed to have some ffiect, and 
the angry man flung hii^PBlf into a 
chair. “ Now, father," said die girl, 
with a gende smile, ‘‘look again, 
and own you are mistaken in my 
companion: 1 know not who, nor 
what he is; but I solemnly as¬ 
sure you, that 1 never saw him dll 
last night on the stair." “ An' rin 
awa’ wi' him this momin!—very 
likely, Bell." “ 1 didna run away 
with him, although I left you in 
cons^uence of your usage last night, 
and insisdng that I;ahould be mar¬ 
ried next week to diat blear-eyed, 
grey-headed tairle, whom you know 
1 detest. I am going to my aunt in 
Montrose: this gentleman overtook 
me at the Bridge of Balmossie, and 
kindly oflered me a seat to Arbroath, 
which 1 accepted." She paused, and 
1 laid down some letters before 
him, saying, “ There, Sir, is my 
name and address, which 1 {wo- 
duce, not in consequence of your 
^age, which I neither fear nor va- 
Mhie, but that you may do justice to 
Pyour daughter, whom you have treat¬ 
ed very unkindly on my account, 
and from a sincere wish to see her 
and you reconciled before parting 
with you." “ If ray father make an 
apology to you. Sir, and give me his 
hand that I shall hear no more of a 
match which I will go to my grave 
"kooner than consent to, I am rCadv 
to return with him—not otherwise.*' 
The old man looliltfmrave, and sat 
in abstracted silefl^ Thinking it 
prudent to let him ruminate on what 
ne had heard, 1 rung the beU, and 
ordered breal^ast. 

Whether it was the aromatic ef¬ 
fluvia of the tea, operating on the 
nervous system, or the luscious ac¬ 
companiments collecting Ae bile 
which had collected in the viscera of 


old Testy, I shall not determine, but, 
after having dispatched a couple of ^ 
eggs, a plate of ham, a rysart had¬ 
dock, and a proportionate quantity 
of bread imd butter, mastication be¬ 
ing duiy i assisted, and the whole 
washed down by four huge cups of 
excellent tea, he became qmte another 
man; his eye appeared less fiery, and * 
his brow unbent, and the muscles in 
vicinity of his mouth rdaxed into the 
something resembling good humour. 

He glanc^ several times on me and 
hiff daughter, with the look of a child 
conscious, but ashamed to say it has 
done wrong; at last, with consider¬ 
able hesitation of manner, he said, 

“ I begin to think that I'm wrang, 
Sir, an' that you're no the player 
fallow, after a': an’ you be na that 
raggamuiBn chap, as 1 think you're 
no, I hope you’ll forgi'c me; an’ if 
ever you come to be a father, an' 
only ae bit lassie left you, out of 
hauf-a-dozen, ye'll ken how to ex¬ 
cuse a father's feelings, though they 
maybe gang a little oure the score o’ 
good manners!" A tear stood trem¬ 
bling in his eye, but he hastily put 
up his hand and brushed it away. 
The conclusion of this address, and 
the tone in wduch it was delivered, 
had a conts^ous effect on me; 1 
felt my eyes watering, and starting 
up, I seized his hand, saying, “ You 
are forgiven. Sir—^be reconciled to 
your daughter, and comply with her 
request" There was a huskiness 
about my throat, which the old man 
observed, in the alteration of my 
voice, and looking me full in the 
face, he said, “ Na, you’re no the 
player, that’s nature.—Bell, you’re 
a fool—1 wish you to live canty wi’ a 
kind gudeman; however, happiness 
is only in the mind; sae there’s my 
hand. Bell, ye sail never be forced 
to many i^inst your will; an’ ye'll 
promise never to be a bride without 
giving me a month’s warning.”— 

“ That seems a reasonable request," 
said I. Bell mve a frank assent, 
took her father's hand, and pressed 
it to her glowing lips, and 1 had the 
pleasure ollseeiDg them depart good 
friends. 

I had a lotter to a gentlenflb in 
Arbroath, but he was out of town. 

I therdbre wandered alone, to view 
the ruins of the Abbey, whidi have 
a grand and striking appearance, al¬ 
though much of thdr venerable and 
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^sublime air has been recently de¬ 
stroyed, by some repairs and at¬ 
tempts to prevent the dilapidations 
of tune. 

WrJking forward to M,^|||N>se, I 
had neither companion nor'adven¬ 
ture, and cross^ a fine wooden 
bridge over the South i£sk—a large 
* river, navigable for several miles 
above the bridge, which, 1 was told 
in town, requires constant and ex¬ 
pensive repairs, ahd wiU, ultimately, 
cost more than one of more durame 
materials. On the morning after 
ray arrival, the friend to.whom 1 
had been introduced said, if 1 had 
any taste for the broad humour of 
low life, it might be worth while to 
visit the fish-market, where there 
were poUsardes of both sexes, finm 
difibrent fishing-villages, some from 
within a few miles of Arbroath. As 
we stood looking and listening, a 
country farmer, whose carts were 
just passing, came up, and tapping 
his whip on some fine haddocks, in¬ 
quired the price. “ Just twa shil¬ 
lings, gudeman." “Will no less do?” 
said he. No a doit, an' I sud cany 
them hame again,” replied the wife. 
** Well, I have no time to ai^e wi’ 
you to-day; fling them into the cart 
there, and ha'e's your money.” When 
the farmer was gone, the fishwife 
said to her companion, “ Od, 'oman, 
I’m a gryte i<iiot—I’m just like to 
gang mad—did you ever see the like ? 
—the gudeman's surely fey the day, 
for he ga'e me a’ that I sought. Od 
1 could bite afF my ain nose that 1 
didna get hauf-a-crown.” Now came 
a portly-looking man, with a protu¬ 
berance of belly, which indicate that 
he had a plentiful share of the good 
things of this life; seeming to roe 
such as my fancy has always repre¬ 
sented a certain London knight, of 
turtle-loving notoriety. Looking at 
a large cod, he asked the price.— 

Just au^teen-pence. Bailie.”— 
“ Eighteen-pence, Margaret 1—the 
half would be enough." Na, weel- 
a-wat na, Sir,-Htak' a better look o'- 
her—she’s a stately weel-grown brufe 
—just like yoursei', BaAie.” This 
produced a laugh among the by- 
staiflbrs, and Marapwet eried, ** What 
ill thief are. ye « lauding at? gin 
a cow may be compared to a countess,' 
yp» may surely compare a bailie to a 

f ide cauler codlin fish." Next came 
stout, lusty matron, with rubicund 


face, and well dressed, who said, 
“ I maun ha’e a good bargain . 
Eppie, for you cheated me the last 
day." “ Od, mistress, an' ye wema 
the Deacon's wife, 1 wad say, foul 
pike out your tongue, for scandalis¬ 
ing ray name! I cheat naebody; their 
e’en's their merchant.” “Weel, Ep¬ 
pie, ye may be as angry as you please, 
but 1 got an ill bargain ; for-^ffhen 
the haddocks were cleaned and the 
heads off, they were just notbhig-” 
“ Od, mistress, ye're a braw red- 
luggit wife, as lang’s my John, an' 
a pair o' gude braid hurdies o’ your 
ain, wi’ p^ty beneath your apron ; 
but what>^e wad ye look an^ your 
head were aff, an’ you hingin, to 
wag wi’ the wind, upon the wa' ? 1 
trow ye wadna be muckle boukit!” 
As we left them, my friend related 
many of their eccentricities and odd 
sayings, among which 1 noted the 
following: One day a cow had broke 
loose from the shambles, and escaped 
to the outskirts of the town, in the 
direction where a party of fishers of 
both sexes were approaching to mar¬ 
ket : the pursuers called out to stop 
the cow; one fellow fearlessly rushed 
forward and grasped the animal by 
the horns, but was tossed against a 
wall, and his ann fractured; he how¬ 
ever kept his hold, till those behind 
came up, when, wagging his broken 
limb in front of the cow, he cried, 
“ Curse your saul! ye son of a ——, 
look at your handy-wark!” 

I dined with my friend, and one 
of tlie party recommended to me to 
take the road by Marykirk, whidi 
would lead me into the' How of the: 
Mearns, and bring me in contact 
with a frank, hospitable people; and 
retiring to a side-table, he returned 
with a letteiff caying, “ The gentle¬ 
man to whom this is addressed will 
give you a hearty welcome, and 
thank me for introducing you." We 
were invited out to sup, where I 
found company much to my liking, 
and the lady of t^ mansion quite 
fascinating. i||ij|lto course of some 
literary convenHion, a newsiiaper 
was produced, containing some witty, 
but hittorly satirical verses, the sub¬ 
ject of which seemed to he a charac¬ 
ter well known in the ooiqpany, all 
of whom freely mdulged their risible 
faculties, at the ridiculous light in 
which he was represented by the 
wicked uit of the poet. But the 
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lady^ checking her mirth, said she 
waf^ngry with herself for laughing 
at a man “ more sinned against than 
sinning,” and who, she was sure, 
would feel the .sting deeply: to all 
of which most df those present as¬ 
sented. My opinion of the verses 
being asked, 1 said, " I am a stran¬ 
ger to the character here held up to 
lidiope; but, from what 1 have just 
heard, I have no hesitatiem in sa^ng, 
that whatever wit may be display^ 
in the verses, they are a prostitution 
of talent; and although they may 
do credit to the head, do very little 
honour to the heart of t|ie author, 
lie is either a madmanl^Bcattering 
fire-brands, arrows, and death, and 
saying, * Am not I in sport ?’ or an 
unfeeling monster, inflicting pain, 
and exulting in the writhings of his 
victim. In a word, bitterly as I 
would feel in being made Ihus pub¬ 
licly ridiculous, yet 1 would be the 
subject of this satire rather than the 
author.” My sentiments were ap¬ 
plauded, and the conversation did 
into another channel; still the com¬ 
pany seemed fond of humour, and of 
employing their risible muscles. 
Some association of ideas, or my 
evil genius, prompted me to relate an 
anecdote of a gentleman, which I 
had heard in Edinburgh, and which, 
although it cast no stain upon his 
moral character, placed him in a 
most ludicrous point of view. 1 ex¬ 
pected it to produce a hearty and 
universal laugn ; but found it fail of 
that eftect; while a gentleman on the 
opposite side of the table gave me a 
most significant look, at the same 
time directing a hasty glance at the 
lady of the house. 1 felt that some¬ 
thing was wrong, but could not con¬ 
ceive what; and my uneauness w^s 
increased by the silence of the com¬ 
pany. The lady was the first to re¬ 
cover her cheerfulness, addressing 
herself to me with much ease and 
kindness ; but it was obvious that I 
had' destroyed the hilarity of the 
party ; and after jiUto time paraed in 
dull, cominon-plai^whveztotion, the 
company broke up. When we reach¬ 
ed toe street, 1 took the arm of the 
gentleman who had glanced at me 
across the toble, and implored him to 
explain how 1 had mured the hap¬ 
piness of the company. ** Oh! a 
mere trifle, my dear Sir," said he; 


** but some minds are so squeamishly, 
delicate, so fearful of hurting ano¬ 
ther’s feelings! The hero of the ex¬ 
cellent anecdote you related is father 
to the who did the honours of 
our table, and her brother sat on 
your left hand 1 that is all—^but the 
story is a d——sh good one, and ge¬ 
nerally known here.” So, saying, ' 
he broke from me abruptly. To d^ 
scribe my feelings is impoanble— 
annihilation would have been a fa¬ 
vour ; when we arrived at home, 1 
sunk on the sofa, with my brain 
whirling, and, as 1 believed, all the 
blood in my body rushing to my face. 
My friend kindly inquired if I was 
ill? “Ay, ill indeed r cried I; “sick 
at heart—that mol d-propos anecdote! 
oh ! I am in agony!” And who 
told you that it was mal a^propos ? 
But I need not ask, it was Mr ——" 

“ Yes, it was.” “ Well, in the lan¬ 
guage of Ollapod, he owed you one, 
and he has paid you with'interest. 
He is the author of the verses which 

i ron so severely, but justly, censured; 
le is a strange man ; it is almost as 
dangerous to be his friend, as to have 
him for an enemy; and he is civilly 
treated in society, upon the same 
principle that some barbarous na¬ 
tions arc said to worship the devil. 
Aware of this, he seems to have 
adopted the maxim of the Roman Em¬ 
peror, who said, * Let them hate me, 
so they fear me !' But with regard 
to your blunder, although it was un¬ 
fortunate, 1 can venture to assure 
you, that those most concerned will 
be the first to forgive and for^t it,” 

“ But I cannot forgive myself, nor 
forget that 1 am an egregious, blun¬ 
dering blockhead! my philippic 
against the satirist I do not regret, 
for it was merited, and applied to an 
abstract principle.” When in bed, 

I tossed and tumbled great part of 
the night, my pulse was quick, my 
brain confused, and a burning heat 
over my whole body. 

Taking my departure early, I reach¬ 
ed the former’s at the foot of the 
Grampians much fatigued, for the 
fever of mind ^had enervated my 
limbs. My reception was frankL the 
farmer said his Jiarvest wouflrnot 
commence for itearly two weeks to 
come, and tiU then ray company 
would be a favour. During the fol¬ 
lowing day, I discovered that my 
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hospitable friend and I had few con- 
^nial habits. 1 saw no books in the 
iamily> and his conversation gene¬ 
rally turned on field.sports amd ex- 
OTcises, of which 1 was ign^|||j bodi 
in theory and practice, fihdichej a 
favourite pointer, was his constant 
companion in the field and the par* 
lour; he said he had been offered 
twenty guineas fctt her, and affirmed 
he would not take fifty. It was ar- 
raiiged, that next dav we riiould take 
a ride across Cairn o’ Mount, accom¬ 
panied by a Strang from Aberdeen, 
also a visitor. 1 had not rode twen¬ 
ty miles on horseback for ten years 
post, but anxiety to see a little more 
of the country made me agree to the 
proposal, only stipulating, that we 
should ride slowly. We started after 
breakfast, and in the bosom of a deep 
napow glen, passed tlie elegant and 
princely-looking mansion of Dmra- 
tochty, surrounded by bleak barren 
hills. I was delighted with the wild 
and apparently interminable heath, 
which we traversed in a zig-zag di¬ 
rection, to avoid the aedivities which 
rose in succession before us; at last 
we reached their termination, and 
the rude sublimity of Bloch* na-bane 
burst on our view. This hill, which 
is nearly three thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, is still a more 
striking object, from a most roman¬ 
tic-looking rock on its summit. We 
proedtded to Cuttie's Hillock, where 
1 had a peep at the wide-extended 
banks of the Dee; we dined and pass¬ 
ed some hours there, over libations of 
diluted “ mountain dew," which, 
compared with the whisky made 
south the Tay, might be termed the 
Nectar of Elysium. Having mounted 
our nags, we took our return byaroute 
which baffles description, the road 
was so rough, if road it might be 
called, that shape had none." I was 
sick of the sadme, and looked with 
dgected eye on Alps behind Alps, 
stOl riring between me and home. 
By and by we fell into a smoo^er 
pad), andwibding along a green nar¬ 
row valley, my companions began 
to poH on; my pony was fiery, and 
distilled to lag bdb4ad. Fcr a change 
of jpition, I Endeavoured to stand 
id the Stirrups, while the pony was. 
pficeeding with increased veloci^; 
tlds oShrt, and perhaps the irregula¬ 
rity of my motions, made one m the 


stirrup-leathers give way; I heard 
the cutter of the iron as it fell, fnd 
it was only by great exertion that 1 
recovered ray balance. To preserve 
something like an equilibrium, 1 was 
forced to throw ipy other foot out 
of its support, and rest my whole 
weight on the saddle ; this was neither 
pleasant nor safe, for in spite of my 
specific gravity,. I vacillated IBse a 
Iiendulum, although with fur less re¬ 
gularity. 1 keenly felt this could 
not continue long; my companions 
were about an hundred yards before 
me, and I was reining in my nag as 
much as pi^ble. I n crossing a ford, 
their hon#halted to drink; mine 
had now discovered my lack of eques¬ 
trian skill, and hasting forward with 
speed which increased at every step, 
run alongside of his companions, and 
suddenly stopping in the middle of 
the stream, pitched me over his ears 
in the water, which was deep enough 
to save me from being much hurt, 
without great danger of drowning. 
After floundering about like a sal¬ 
mon stranded on a shallow, and strug¬ 
gling to regain the stream, 1 recover¬ 
ed my upright position, and wading 
forward, stood on terra firma, the 
water pouring from me like a half - 
drowned rat We were now within 
two miles of home, and as I had more 
reasons than one for declining to ride, 
I insisted upon walking. Lest I should 
catch cold, I was supplied with dry 
clothes; but as the farmer was about 
half a foot taller than 1, and his girth 
still more in proportion, I made a 
grotesque appearance in my change 
of dress; at supper, the children with 
difficulty kept fhim laughing in my 
face, and 1 retired early, my pride 
wounded at the ridiculous exhibition 
I had made. 

Next morning, as 1 had affirmed 
I was no worse oi my cold bath, a 
shooting excursion was proposed ; my 
clothra nad been dried and brushed, 
and I could find no excuse for declin¬ 
ing to accompany theiii, although I de- 
d»«cl I coi^llHdtbot. ** Well, no 
matter, we t^lMch yea ; it is high 
time for you to learn,** Eaid the far¬ 
mer; you shall take a fowling-piece, 
and I'll Uy a bet you either Kill or 
wound before wE returt." My only 
feats with fire-arms had been with 
a pocket-nistol, when a schupl-boy, 
on tlie King's birth-day; and at- 
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though I had no childish fear, 1 cer- 
ta^djr felt reluctant to make myself 
ridiculous by awkwardness, or per¬ 
haps timidity. However, my piece 
was delivered to me, with instruc¬ 
tions which were to ^ illustrated by 
example on the field of action, as I 
was to be for some time an attentive 
spectator. Our course was directed 
to ^^th-Fennella; but my com¬ 
panions soon displayed their dexteri¬ 
ty on the fields in our way; they bag¬ 
ged several braces of partridges, and 
now insisted that 1 should try my 
skill with the first covey that should 
he sprung; my objectioqf were over¬ 
ruled, my piece was ItMped, and 1 
was instructed to hold myself in 
readiness to fire, when they rave the 
word. The sagacious Blanche indi¬ 
cated that the important moment was 
at hand—it came. Fire !'* cried 
the Aberdonian. I did so; but, 
alas! how shall I state dte result ? 
Jlinc illcB lacrtftnm ! How I levelled, 
or nointed my piece, I know not ; 
neither can I state positively whether 
I winked or shut my eyes; I can 
only narrate the melancholy fact, how¬ 
ever incredible it may appear to 
sTOrtsmen, that although I missed 
tne birds, poor Blanche set up a pite¬ 
ous and dreadful howl, and lay whin¬ 
ing on the grass. “ Curse the fel¬ 
low ! has he shot Blanche ?’* cried 
farmer. We approached ; the poor 
creature lay panting, and raised her 
head with a look which I cannot 
forget. " Poor Blanche !" cried bis 
master, struggling to disguise his feel¬ 
ings. Upon inspection, it was found 
that one of her fore legs was bro¬ 
ken, and a shot had gone through her 
car, which bled profusely. In a fal¬ 
tering voice, I began to stammer out 
expressions of regret, when the far¬ 
mer cried, “ No, Sir, the fault was 
mine, to insist upon putting fire-arms 

into the hands of a-1 beg your 

pardon. Sir; I do not mean to re¬ 
proach you; but poor Blanche has 
got the better of my politeness." A 
herd-boy nrar by sii luw dispatch¬ 
ed for a hand-bariw a blanket, 
in which Blanche wps wrwped, laid 
on the barrow, and carried home in 
sad BQkmnity; a man on. horseback 
beingllBiiqeqjiately sent off to I^u- 
rencekirk for a veterinary surgeon, 
while the victim of my awkwardness 
w*as laid on a couch in the parlour. 


where she lay whining in a doleful 
tone, and occasionally gazing at me, 
with looks scarcely less appalling 
riian were those of “ the blood-bol- 
tered BjHnMuo'^ to Macbeth, with this 
additim, mat every whine seemed to 
say, « I did it!" 

The children, who at morning 
fondled, and hung on my coat, now 
eyed me askance, and shrunk from 
my toudh; a party had been invited 
to dine, and 1 had the mortification 
of hearing inquiries about the acci¬ 
dent reiterated on the arrival of every 
guest. The farmer, to do him jus¬ 
tice, tried every means to make me 
forget the circumstance; but his ef¬ 
forts were in vain; the wounded ani¬ 
mal was before mv eyes, and my ears 
were at intervals shocked W the chil¬ 
dren exclaiming, “ Poor Blanche!" 
At night, 1 announced my intention 
of departing next morning, and al¬ 
though kindly pressed to stay, was 
inflexible; for 1 saw that every one 
recollected what 1 could not forget. 
1 went to bed with the firm resolve 
of hastening home, lest I should fall 
into still farther mishaps; it was late 
before 1 could sleep, 'and even then, 
the ghost of Blanche hovered before 
my eyes; and her wailings, mingled 
with the curses of the farmer, “ not 
loud, but deep,” rung in my ears. 

By Fettercaim and Brechin was 
now my nearest way home, and had 
my mind been at ease, I might have 
been delighted with the country 
through which I passed. On arriv¬ 
ing in Brechin, 1 resolved to stop for 
a little at the Swan Inn, but met the 
friend with whom I lodged in Mon¬ 
trose, just as I approached. He ex¬ 
pressed his pleasure at meeting me, 
and carried roe perforce to dine with 
a friend. We were most cordially re¬ 
ceived, and 1 discovered that our host 
had an intelligent mind, and good 
taste; but afraid of again commit¬ 
ting some fav.v pas, or solecism on 
go^ breemng, 1 resolved to incur the 
darge of being reserved, or even dull, 
rather than run the hazard of fresh 
blunders, and accordingly sat silent 
and abstracted. We drank toddy, 
walked in a fine garden, eating fruit 
of difibrent kinds; after two 

lovely girls sungxharmingly, and per¬ 
formed on the piano with^ood taste: 
1 was kindly compelled to stop tha« 
for the ni^t, the gentleman saying. 
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that he would next day walk out with 
me. An elegant bea-room, down^ 
couch,and other ‘'appliances to boot,” 
could not banish diragreeable recol¬ 
lections; and I lay musing^^ on the 
ipit, till the clock in the lobw struck 
four, when, unfortunately, 1 felt an 
irresistilde impulse to visit a solitary 
temple, which I had observed in the 
bottom of the garden. In an under- 
waistcoat, drawers, and dippers, 1 
stole softly down stairs, and readied 
the sequestered spot. The moon was 
shining brightly; but dark clouds 
were scudding tuong the sky, and the 
night wind was chilly. With no in¬ 
ducement to prolong my stay, 1 had 
made my e^ess from the garden, and 
was just entering the back court, when 
a mastiff and w'olf-looking Cerberus, 
of whose existence I was ignorant, 
sprung at me, with a growl which 
might have appalled hearts of greater 
fortitude than mine; I retreated, and 
the rattling of his chain offered the 
consolation, that, whatever might be 
his ferocity, his range was limited. 
"Whether he was asleep on his post 
when I came out, or how he allowed 
me to pass, I cannot say, but he seem* 
ed resolute in opposing my entrance; 
and I observed, with a feeh'ng of de¬ 
spair, that his chain permitted him the 
range of the whole court. 1 attempt¬ 
ed to soothe him, but be held my 
blandishments in defiance, standing 
in an attitude ready to spring upon 
me, with Imstling back, rattling his 
chain, and growling harsh thunder. 
Ashamed to call, and doubtful of 
being heard, I “ resolved and re-re- 
solved," and at last retreated to the 
garden, to wait the family’s rising. 
My feelings, at this addition to the 
ridicuious attitudes in which 1 had 
previously appeared, combining with 
a heavy shower which now fell, and 
my sli^t covering, produced some- 
tmng like an ague fit, and 1 retreated 
to the int^or of the temple I bad 
just left, determined to exercise pa¬ 
tience as,the only remedy; but, 

** Oh! *twas a dreadful interval ef time !'* 

The sun was now about rising, 
and 1 began, to ponder at the ridi- 
culoM firarie X should make when 
discovered; hot toy cogitations were 
jl^tovtuptq||by the entrance of a ser- 
|t*maid m the court, who spying 
! through the railing on the garden 


wall, screamed out, ^‘Oh, Meg! 
their’s either a thief or a ghaistin 
the garden !*’ Believing that the ^rls 
wovud alarm their master, 1 made a 
precipitate retreat into an evergreen 
thicket, to await his approach. As 
I conjectured, be appeared in a few 
minutes, anned with a musket; and, 
what was to me still more alarming, 
accompanied by the temfic an|pial 
which had produced my distress. I 
observed one of the girls point to my 
retrest; but both kept on the out¬ 
side of the gate, peeping through tlie 
rails, while the gentleman approach¬ 
ed with his piece levelled. More a- 
fraid of this;^g, 1 called out the gen¬ 
tleman’s nl&e and my own—came 
from my retreat—was recognized— 
explanation followed,—^and I was 
conducted up stairs; the tittering of 
the girls in the kitchen, as 1 passed, 
seeming to my ears like the hisses 
of the furies. As I declined going 
to bed, we had a long walk before 
breakfast, at which I saw the young 
ladies blush, as they endeavoured to 
suppress their smiles; I therefore 
determined upon departing imme¬ 
diately. 

Arriving at Forfar, I found it a 
fair-day, with a cattle and horse- 
market. Walking out by the lake 
in the vicinity of the town, 1 came 
up with a man, dressed like a re¬ 
spectable farmer, whom 1 found 
communicative and well informed; 
and after having walked about an 
hoiur in company, we entered the 
town together. Happening to men¬ 
tion that 1 intended walking to Dun¬ 
dee, be said that he bad to ride alone 
in a gig to vrithin two miles of the 
city, and would be glad of my com¬ 
pany ; bis business was finished, and 
we could tf^some dinner and depart. 
Stepping ihio an inn, we had dinner, 
during which, we became still better 
pleased with each other. He insist¬ 
ed upon having a bottle of wine, and 
before it was quite finished, some 
more company came in. He whis¬ 
pered to too, that he would step 
down and die hii horse fed, and re¬ 
turn immediate^. Wbitn nearly an 
hour had dla^pnsld, I rung for the 
waiter, and inquired if he knew any 
thing of the gentlerntto had 
dined with me r He Hi£one long 
ago. Sir," was the reply. ‘"' Gone! im¬ 
possible !” “ Y^, Sir; I saw him 
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mount his horse,” said the vraiter, 
with a significant grin. The coin- 
pany saw my look of disappointment, 
and smiled, while one said, 1 fear. 
Sir, you are a stranger, and have 
been duped by Mr ■ '■ — ■■■; from 
whence come you, that you do not 
know him P” I shortly related what 
had passed. ** That is a immmon 
trick%ith him—did he not borrow 
a pound or two of you ?" “ No.” 
“ Well, you have made a lucky 
cape, in treating him with a dihti^ 
and a liottle of wine." Discharnng 
the bill, I departed, fretting sadly ; 
but had not gone far, when^pecollect> 
ing that I had left m^ nnlbrella, I 
turned back, and again entered the 
room. “ Come away, fiir!” cried the 
gentleman in the chair j ** you are 
in luck, and can stiU have a ride ; I 
have a gig, and, since you went out, 
have learned that my wife stops here 
with a sick friend; you shall go with 
me; I’ll engage to set you down on 
the High Street: take a chair, and 
keep yourself easy.” My apolo^es 
ivere disregarded, and I was forced 
to comply. They drank freely, were 
excellent company, and it was late 
before we started. A thick fog pre> 
vented my seeing to any distance, 
and night soon set in. At last we 
arrived, and I was surprised at reach¬ 
ing the inn so soon after entering the 
town, but believed it owing to the 
way we had approached. We jump¬ 
ed out, the landlord came to the door, 
and my companion drew him aside 
for a moment; an apology was then 
made that the hou$e was full, and 
we were conducted into the family 
parlour, where it was proposed we 
should sup ; but the gentleman was 
called out, and the landlord soon af¬ 
ter enter^ with his coifipliments, 
saying business had taken him away, 
but that be would breakfast with us 
in the morning. We bad an excel¬ 
lent supper, and I was shewn to my 
bed-room by the landlord, where 1 
slept soundly, and arose early. On 
coming down stain, X mine 
host abeadv up; I spoke of, having 
a walk, and he proposed aecotnpanj- 
ing me. The town seemed qmte 
changed, ^nd X was astonished when 
told we wi^e the High Street. I 
proposed wa^ng to the river. “Ay, 
It is a delightfm otjact," said my 
companion. A short wsdk brought 
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us to the banks ; but I stood in wild 
amassment, for it seemed not fifty 
yards in breadth; and on looting 
to the right, 1 h^ld ‘a, bridge a- 
croBB. I ^hbed my eyes—gazed in 
astonishewnt—and )^onderra if 1 
was awake. My companion seemed 
to epjoy my confusion, and when 1 
exclaimed, " Where am I ?” he put 
into my hands a cfrd of die follow¬ 
ing tenor: 

“ Sir, 1 hope you will forgive ray 
innocent deception, in landing you 
in Cupar-of-Angus, instewl of Dhn- 
dee, from which you are just the 
same distance as when 1 took you 
up; I beg the favour cd* your com¬ 
pany to dinner, and will with plea¬ 
sure attend you to Dunkeld, ana af¬ 
terwards to Dundee, as an atone¬ 
ment for the freedom of a joke." 

I put a good face on the matter, 
di^iising the anger which I felt at 
being duped) as if ev^y one read fool 
written in tny face. After break¬ 
fast, I called for my hill. I am 
not an innkeeper, but am obliged by 
your company, of which 1 expect 
more,” said the gentleman. This in¬ 
formation augmented my chagrin, 
and 1 persisted on departing imme¬ 
diately. 

Determined not again to commit 
myself, 1 pushed on to Dundee,—* 
crossed the Tay without stopping,— 
slept at the head-inn,—^proceeded to 
Kirkcaldy, where I intended to break¬ 
fast, but found a boat pushing off^ 
and stept on board. Fate had still 
more to add to my petty vexations ; 
the boat ran a-ground on a rock ih 
the neighbourhood of inchkeith, anif 
there, upwards of twenty passengers, 
of both sexes, lay fast, without a bit 
of bread or a drop df water on hoard, 
till the reflux of the tide relieved us 
from our captivity. 1 reached home, 
with wearied limns, and as unhappy 
as I could well be, without the re¬ 
morse attending upon wilful and de¬ 
liberate guilt. 1 had set out with die 
pleasing anticipations of a philoso¬ 
phic tourist; bu^ instead of remarks 
on society, had t^e myself ridicu¬ 
lous, perhaps contemptible, wbere- 
ever I had stopped. . However, ex¬ 
perience has taught me, that learn¬ 
ing and wisdom are very difierent 
things ; and that guileless nmplid- 
ty, with rectitude of intention, are 
insufficient to secure happiness. 
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The moonbeams sleep on mowtains lone. 
The shadow in the silent vue, 

The vesper bell its dreary tone 

Swings slowly on the sighing gale. 

The stars are on their walks of night, 
Through silent seas of azure light; 

The silvery streamlets tinkling fall 
From rocks with murmurs musical, 

And many a dark^eyed Spanish maid 
Is wandering in the secret shade 
Of evening bower and orange grove, 

To list the whisper’d words of love ; 

Or nightingale, whose plaintive hymn 
Soars sweet w'hcn heaven and earth arc 
dim. 

When day is with departed years. 

And nature lies embalm’d in tears. 

Is it the sound of her fairy feet, 

Or of his heart’s increasing beat, 

Alonzo hears in the leafy shade, 

Where be lingers to meet the blushing 
maid ? 

Fair Kda, who had lent an ear 
To vows her father must not hear ; 
Alonzo’s sire had been his foe. 

And though he long had slept below, 

Yet, hatred to the dead and gone 
Was now transferr'd from sire to son. 

But ne’er did Spanish maiden’s heart 
In love enact a coward part; 

But, ardent as her own bright clime. 
Unchanged, unchill'd, by wiiitiy time. 

By all that tempts to wander tried 
For that hath ever liv'd or died. 

’Tis she indeed ! and heart meets heart, 
As ne’er fl-om that embrace to part: 
They w’ant no words—those thkobs as 
well 

Her bosom’s tender tale can tell; 

O’er that each darkly clustering tress 
Clung, but scarce veil’d its loveliness. 

As o’er her love idte droop'd like willow, 
That weeps above the parting billow; 
While stream’d from her dark eye the 
light. 

As when at first it dawn’d from night; 
But, wandering through the mist of 
tears. 

A beam of hope bedimm'd with fears. 

How changed our lot since early time, 
Ere earth was stain’d with grief and 
crime— 

Bxe wither’d in their wintry air, 

A world where all was good and fair— 
When, ia the sMes, each glorious mom. 
Without a cloud If tear was born— 
When sigh’d upon the evening gales 
liiie songs of angels o’er the vales— 
When, without fault, or fear of ill, 

The hearts of youth might love their fill, 


And, like two early blossoms twined. 
Light sporting in the summer wind. 
Fear’d no rude rending tempest’s sway. 
To sweep their gentle links away ! 

Beneath the shade of leafy boughs. 

Those witnesses of lover’s vows— , 
Beneath the bright and twinkling eyes 
That watch’d them in the silent skies, 
Tbey^tood till, from her father’s tower. 
Its bell peal’d out their parting hour ; 

And they must learn each short-lived joy. 
The heart with many a pang must buy. 
All crowding in the dreary knell. 

Toll’d in that last sad word—farewell! 

With cheek all pale, and gathering tear. 
And strange foreboding throb of fear. 
There Eda linger’d, till they hear 
A rustling through the trees— 

Is it the leaf that whispers near 
Its secret to the breeze ? 

Is it the sound of wild bird's wing. 

That seeks his lonely mate. 

Or, ’reft of her, flies wandering 
All dark and desolate ? 

Ah ! no—ere they could move or speak. 

Rush’d from concealment there, 

A band who heeded not the shriek 
Of tieauty in despair. 

Alonzo from her side is torn. 

And to a vehicle is borne. 

Whose steeds are rous’d by sounding lash, 
And on with rear and bound they dash 
O’er hill and dale—through wood and 
waste. 

Away—away in foaming haste ; 

And while he heard the maiden’s shriek 
Upon the night-breeze waxing weak. 

By rage and grief to frenzy wrought, 
Boil'd the tempestuous sea of thought, 
Like midnight billows o’er his brain. 

Till deep delirium lull'd its pain ! 

He woke at last where sung the breeze 
Its night-song o’er the rolling seas— 

He felt the tossing of the liark, 

That reel’d amidst the waters dark. 
Which waft him onwards to his doom. 

In hollow thnnderaihrough the gloom. 
While soars the ship from their assault. 
Far up into the gloomy vault, 

Or, deep into the yawning wave. 
Descends an ocean grave. 

At morn, raScas’d from bonds he stood, 
And gaz’d upon the circling flood, 

And where the sky and ocean met. 
Beheld his native mountains set— 

Beheld the rising wave roB o’er 
Their distant summits high and hoar. 
When smiling Mom had placed on them 
Her glad and glorious diruloin— 
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And felt a tear his eyelid stir, 

When, in an ocean sepulchre, 

The earth, and all it held for him. 

Sunk sadly o’er the horizon’s brim.— 

Then was the winter of his thought. 

Hours with the woes of ages flraught. 

And lone and dark, as cloud of night. 

He sped upon his hopeless flight— 

The past was late a smiling scene, 

But there had desolations l)een, 

ThM loft it now a retrospect 
Of hopes and pleasures early ^Teck’d, 

While deep in midnight shades did lie 
The ocean of Futurity, > ,, 

For they who bore him o’er-tlie deep 
Could well their guilty secret keep; 

And well he ween’d that ruthless band 
Of Eda’s sire obliged command. 

But weeks and months beyond the sea 
Had faded from the things that be. 

And still no land—.^no place of rest 
Arose to gem the lifeless waste. 

The day went down with freshening 
breeze, 

Night drew her curtain round the seas. 

And o’er the block and bounding tide, 

The (Jenius of the Ocean sigh’d. 

And swept with funeral wing the vault. 
Where blaz’d at times the'lightning's 
bolt, 

And thunders on their fearful flight, 

Itoll'd roaring through the hall of night— 
Meet music for each demon form 
That rcvcll'd on the rising storm ! 

Oh 1 in an hour so dread, so drear. 

When Innocence itself must fear. 

Say, if the eye of Guilt e’er close. 

Bests it in idiadow of repose ? 

Ah ! no ! it sleeps the sleep that teems 
With spectres of the land of dreams. 

The scene of its dire vision’s laid 
’Mid ocean and ’mid ambuscade; 

'I'he flashing gun—^the u-aters’ howl 
Tliunder and lighten round the soul; 

The cheek now wan—now flush’d and 
warm. 

Too well reveals th* internal storm; 

And o’er the brow the big drops pour— 
That mental tempest’s thunder-sliow’r— 
TUI, with its own wild frantic cry, 

It wakes in speechtete agony ! 

So woke that crew, as, with a shock. 

The vessel quiver’d on a nwk; 

A moment—and the peopted deck 
Was one sad scene of woaJ*S^ wreck. 
Beneath the lea-beam lay the shore, 

That echoed with the breakers’ roar; 
Then o’er the winds and waters, there 
Peal’d the latt thunders of despair— 
Flash’d the^d blaze which swept the 
gloom 

A moment from the yawning tomb, 


In which the poor devoted bark 
Reel’d headlong, ’midst the closing dark—. 
One shriek—and all was silence dread, 

Save Ocean’s dirge above the dead! 

’Tis Morn—and o’er yon Indian isle 
She shedSi^from high her heav’nly smile; 
Though, on its solitary strand, 

Its sunny slopes, and wild woodland. 

Ne’er did the step of man intrude, 

Where all was soundless solitude; 

Ne’er startled there a hollow tread 
The rest of Silence, deep and dread; 

N^’er waken’d his reposing car 
From sleep of many a thousand year; 

Yet there her brightest glories bless 
Each scene forlorn and tenantless, 

As soft she looks on flow’r and tree 
In lone, unseen tranquillity; 

As sweetly smiles on wild and wave, 

And the cold sod that wraps the grave, 

As on the gorgeous crowds that glide 
Through palaces of eastern pride— 

As on the fairest forms that e’er 
Yet blossom’d—^but to perish there ! 

Pale—irillow’d on a sandy beach. 

Brief space beyond the billow’s reach. 
Touch’d by the sun’s reviving beam, 
Awakes as from a weary dream 
Alonzo’s cold and deathlike form, 

Sole relic of the ruthless storm. 

Cast on the shore by seas tliat gave 
A guilty crew an ocean grave. 

With falt'ring step, and frequent fall, 
From his cold couch he strives to crawl; 
But long he toil’d, and oft he sank, 

Ere yet he reach’d the verdant bank. 
Where, basking in the Learns of day, 

And strengthen’d o’er the land to stray, 
lie wander’d to a tree, whose shade. 

In grateful coolness, circling spread ; 
There fruits of summer clust’ring hung 
Above a brook that softly sung, 

To wile away its lonely hours. 

And charm the list’ning trees and flow’rs. 
That bending o’er its margin stood. 
Glass’d in its calm and crystal flood; 

As dwell the forms we love, enshrin’d 
Within the murror of the mind. 

He placed upon her verdant board 
The food that Nature there had stor’d, 
And, nerv’d by his repast and sleep, 
Explor’d his dwelling of the deep. 

’Twos circled soon—a boundless blue 
Spread out before his blasted view, 
Within whose depths his isle did lie 
Like a single star in a cloudless sky. 

He paced the solitary strand. 

An exile from the living land, 

And listed where the hollow wave 
Woke central voices In each cave, 

Till died his heart v^lUn him there. 
Beneath thy thunderMroke, Despair! 
Like his, who, in the grave, perchance 
Awakens from a deathlike trance J 
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At soft and solemn hour of e\’e, 

’Tb sweet the haunts of men to kave, 
When sadly sounds the vesper-bell, 

The pale departing day’s farewell, 
Which, sailing o’er the fdumb’ring sea, 
Blent with its dreamy murmurs far, 
Seems parting soul of Melody, 

Or Music melting from a star, 

Such as in sleep oft Fancy hears 
Flow back from long-departed years { 

For Music still delights to cast 
Her mighty magic round the past,— 

O’er faded scenes enchantment breathes,— 
The broken bow’r, as ivy, WT«ithes,— 
O’er perish’d joys her mantle throws 
Of inspiration—till the woes 
Of Memory mystic charms possess. 

That ne’er were known to Happiness. 

At hours like these ’tis sweet to be. 

Oh, Solitude! a guest with thee! 

In twilight glen—by wood or hill. 

To meet and part with thee at will; 

But by thy presence ever haunted^ 

On desert land in ocean planted, 

Th’ eternal prison-house of seas, 

Our only friends its rocks and trees ; 

To hear dread Nature’s voice alone, 

Save when we startle at our own, 
Bursting in agony’s dark mood, 

When sorrows may not be subdued— 
Then feels the lost forsaken one 
Man was not made to dwell alone! 

And yet, perchance, like gleams that fall 
Amidst the tempest’s interval, 

E’en thore a brief and broken ray 
Of hope might o’er bis bosom stray— 

A beam scarce noticed till ’tis gone, 

The echo of a soothing tone— 

A passing sound of happier times— 

A breath that wafts from blessed climes— 
An odour o’er the wide abyss. 

To cheer the depths of loneliness ! 

But, worn with sorrow, day by day 
A torpor o’er his bosom grew. 

For grirf, that wears itself away, 

Wears out, alas! our feelings too. 

Each night he lay where thickets spread, 
Nigh ’reft alike of hopes and fears. 

But there, while slept bis weary head, 

His soul was with departed years, 

Till fled before the morning beam. 

His slumber's phantom-peopled dream, 
And from its scenes he would awaken 
All solitary and forsaken. 

Like some lone tree the li^tning’s wing 
Hath left a scath’d and blacken’d tiling. 
Which, from his bosom calls the sigh 
Of Pilgrim as he passes by. 

The waves are hi^ upon the shore, 

Its coUt'clifib lashing evermore} 

Roll’d o’er a bleak ^ boundless sea, 
Those wanderers of Eternity 
S^l toss, like Guilt, their troubled breast, 
Like which their doom forbids to rest: 


The sobbing breezes come and go, 

As they were voked with spirits’ woe; 
The skies are cloth’d with sable pall. 
And fast the thunder-torrents fell. 

And wildly over isle and main 
Descends the howling hurricane; 

The deep lifts up its voice, and calls 
The echoes from their cavern walls. 

It seem’d as if some demon there 
Moan’d forth his sorrows to the air; 

The groaning of the woods, that bow’d 
Their heads beneath the hurrying dOud t 
The rending roar of the troubled sky— 
The*^eals ^ Heaven’s artillery— 

Thi fire and flood that, fiercely blending, 
Were in one mingled sheet descending ; 
The sinking cloud and soaring sea, 

The elemental revelry. 

Seem’d Nature, in her final day, 
Convulsing ere she pass’d away; 

But Mom, that rose serenely bright. 
Smil’d on the ruins of the night; 

Her glorious eye ne’er shed a tear 
Of sorrow o’er this troubled sphere; 

The wave in gladness lifts its bead. 

And sports and dances round the dead. 
And revels o'er the wrecks tiiat sleep 
In the dread circle of the deep. 

Alonzo wanders down, once more, 

Unto the solitary shore. 

And sees—oh. Heavens ! what he must 
deem 

Delusion of a lovely dream, 

A bark in sheltering cove that lay ! 

But oh ! that vision fair 
He feels will surely melt away 
Like mist in the morning air— 

No—no—her white sails slowly rise. 

Like angel wings to save— 

To waft him on to Paradiso— 

To bear him from the grave ! 

His cries far o’er the watws float. 

And from the vessel’s side 
He sees descend a little boat, 

And swiftly cleave the tide. 

A moment witder’d with th’ excess— 
The Iwundless burst of happiness, 

His tlioughts on wandarings far gone. 

He stood like monumental stone. 

Till, touch'd by wakening Memory, flow’d. 
As from the rock to Moaes’ rod. 

The gushing tears, Uke wintry rills, 
When thaw is on the silent hills ! 

The bark for Petaia’a Gulf was bound, 
She bore him to that coast 
Where the pile wilderness around 
Beyond the skies is lost: 

He thought not of the regions lone. 

For the star of love lieyond them shone. 
And brightly beacon’d him to brave 
The sullen depths of Nature’s grave! 

Fair as the last flow’r on the wild, 
Departed Summer’s latest child— 
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To Autumn left—an orphan one, 

Whose every friend is dead and gone, 

Best bloom of feeling, Iajvc I thou art. 
Amidst the ruins of the heart! 

Sweet as in burning sands the spring 
To Arab, faint with wandering, 

Art thou~-« pure and blessed rill. 

Where the lorn spirit lingers still! 

Time to the waste-bound wanderer brings 
No change upon his silent winfp; 

To him each weary day rolls o’er, 

Unvaried as the day brfore— 

Alonzo join’d those tribes that stray 
Through life along the homeless w^, 

And found with them, iqwn the waste, 
Protection—shelter—food and rest. 

They parted when long days were num¬ 
ber’d, 

Where wrecks of ages deeply slumber’d, 

In mountain masses wildly hurl’d. 

The earliest ruins of the world. 

Whose dim and shapeless giant forms 
Have mock’d ten thousand sweeping 
storms; 

In melancholy grandeur pil’d. 

They soar and sadden o’er the wild 
Ktcrnal—shadowy—and sublime, 

In dread companionship with Time- 
Sole tenants of the silent lands^ 

O’er them he vainly shakes his sands; 

For ever o’er the lifeless plain 
They hold with him divided reign; 

But oh ! how mute the scene where rung, 
Hound Babel’s tow’r, each varied tongue! 
AVherc gleam’d the lights through gay 
saloon, 

’Tis midnight at the hour of noon ! 

And in the halls of eastern kings 
Now flaps the bat his sable wings ! 

All dim in Time’s uncertain haze. 

The twilight of departed days; 

O’er them oblivion broods, and claims 
Their heroes—history—and names, 

From lorn memorials of pride; 
Tradition’s self with age hath died; 

'rhey stand like spirits in despaiT 

Whom hope hath left that latest dings; 
The very ivy dwells not there— 

Friend of forsaken things I 
O’er the deoc} nation’s ftinwal pile 
No wild-flow’r now is seen to smile; 

No lonely leaf— no blade of g^ass. 

Waves o’er the sullen stone; 

Beneath its deadly shades alas! 

The very weeds are gone! 

As evening dim and sombre fell, 

Alonzo fdt the awftxl spell, . 

Breath’d from those moulderers, as they 
threw 

A night-shade o’er the lifeless view. 
When listing—ft'oni a dungeon den 

He hears_’tIs sure the voice of men ! 

And from a porch that darkly yawn’d 
Hush’d out on him a robber band; 


His steps through darkness down tliey 
hurried 

To vaults beneath the ruins buried. 

Where the misty light of a dying lamp 
Gleam'd ghastly around the dungeon's 
damp. 

By human monsters, and dust of the 
dead. 

And beasts of the wilderness tenanted I 
But nought of gems or gold had lie, 

And, freed from his captivity, 

Had journey’d on—when rose the howl 
Of monsters on the wdlds that prowl; 

And he was glad that night to lay 
His head in caverns of decay. 

With men whom Justice had chas’d 
away, 

To dwell in dens with the beasts of prey. 

When slumber o’er his eyelids fell. 

To Fancy, that sepulchral cell 
Grew out into a hall immense, 

Of boundless, bright magnificence. 

Throng’d with the beauties of the East, 
Such as adorn’d Belshaaur’s Feast; 

Bright was the sjiarkle of their eyes, 

As burning stars of eastern skies ; 

High swell'd, in that illumin’d hall, 

7'hc sound of song and festival; 

And, ’midst the gay and gorgeous tlmuig, 
His Eda seem’d to glide along; 

But as he flew to her embrace, 

In one sad moment o’er each face 
The change of death and darkness grew, 
The lights shed out a baleful blue, 

And fast the festal hall put on 
The green robe of Oblivion, 

Such as is wove in Time’s slow loom, 

To canopy the vaulted tomb! 

To that it seem’d the hall was changed; 
lu guests were corpses round it ranged; 
And ’midst that dark and silent crowd, 
His Eda slumber’d in her shroud 
His heart grew sick—it throbb’d—was 
still, 

The dew' upon his brow was chill. 

While, fast before his dizzy head. 

The vault spun round with all its dead. 
Who, glaring on him, seem’d to flee 
In wild and whirling revelry. 

In vain he tried to think that they 
Were phantoms that would fade away— 
That but some hideous dream of pain 
Roll’d o’er his visionary brain: 

He shriek’d—^’twas such a rending sound. 
The dead appear’d to start around I 
It burst his sleep, that ciy of fear, 

And woke the robbers slumbering near; 
But scarce they had the voice of fright 
To them ftuniliar os the night; 

O’er them her shades are vainly cast; 
There is no shade to hide the past 
With dreams more dread than his— 
their guest. 

Still doom’d to bcejfli each others rest. 
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At that most secret, solemn hour, I*ve thought of cypress-trees, that sigh 

When spirits walk the world in power. O'er many a silent cemetery; 

■ When, arm'd with horrors, they intrude As friends o'er tombs strew blossoms 

Upon the soul’s deep solitude, sweet, 

To scourge unseen each secret crime, There mournfully they shed 

And rack the guilty ere their time; Their faded leaves—oh ! far more meet 

Such sufferings their dreams disclose. For dwellings of the dead ! 

Scarce deadlier than waking woes ; The sun, alas ! has set to them. 

The absent gaze, that seems to stray The stars are in their graves. 

Through boundless vacancy away; And o’er their bed the mournful stem 


Then from that musing mood, they start 
As memory's lightning smites the heart. 
And blasts with scathing ffasb its core, 
Where happiness can dwell no more; 

All—all the watchful eye inform. 

That gnaws within th’ undying worm : 
Ob ! could we lift the veil that hangs 
Around the soul, and hides its pangs, 
Then should the smiles that sparkle o'er 
The bright’ning visage, cheat no moa^ 
For oh! the glow that they impart 
Is oft no sunshine of the heart, 

But broken gleams of wand'ring light, 
The meteors of a stormy night: 

’Midst hours of music and of mirth, 

Fast wane the shadows from the earth ; 
Oh ! doubly fast time speeds away. 

O’er scenes where happiness holds sway ; 
But ever rests his funeral wing 
O’er solitude and sorrowing: 

But mum at last in splchdour breaks, 
And glory gilds th’ eternal wrecks ; 

O’er the sad walls her golden ray 
Sports as in mock’ry of decay ; 

And from the vault Alonzo's gone 
To walk the w'ildorness alone. 

With smiles the world of life and leaves 
The traveller of the wild receives; 

His eye repos’d on ff'ild and flood. 

On silent stream and waving wood ; 

And he pass'd where the breeze the long 
grass stirs, 

O'er the cypress^shaded sepulchres, 
Which fold w'ithin their cold embrace 
The gath’rings of the human race; 

The gloomy trees, like endless trains 
Of mourners, lengthen o’er the plains. 
And droop above the countless crowd. 
Whose meeting breaks not solitude ! 

As ages, from the loving land, 

Have ebb’d like waters from the strand. 
There have they left each mortal bark 
A dreary wreck amidst the dark ; 

There have they cost the brightest blooms. 
And strew’d the land with tears and 
tombs! 

Whan from some dty’e place of pride” 
I’ve, musing, cast a look bdow. 

Where through long summer days the 
tide 

Of htonan life did flow, 

I’ve thought, a flew years fled away, 

they her 'dwellexa^whcre are they 'i 


Unheard—unheeded waves! 

All hope and fear—all grief and joy— 
All good and ill are o’er, 

ThAvery graves in which they lie 
To them exist no more! 

Who comes as fading daybeams fall 
Upon yon mansion's lonely wall ? 

’Tis he 1 its now unlook’d-for lord. 
Deem’d lost, and long by friends deplor’d; 
From sullen seas and sultry sand, 

He hulls, once more, his native land I 
It rose to view with throb and sigh, 

And days and dreams gone sweetly by, 
As, down the welhrememhered glen, 
lie sought his father’s halls again: 

In glinip.ses brief their turrets seen 
Grey gleaming through the fbliage green, 
Made glad the heart to which they were. 
As early friends, still lingering there. 

In evening’s glow, the aged pile 
Seem’d as it welcom’d with a smile; 

A halo o'er uuch hill u as shed, 

Ai)d clouds like roscvv'rcaths bound its 
head; 

The grove that blaz’d in evening’s beam, 
The dreamy music of the stream. 

The soaring hill and sinking vale. 

Woke many a long-forgotten tale : 

The very house-dog’s distant hay. 

Spoke of his being’s earlier day ;— 

Ob, softly sweet, as moonlight scene, 
The faded hues of what has been ! 

On—on he hurried to the gate. 

Where all was still and desolate. 

There waving weeds and long grass sigh’d. 
Still blooming when all else bath di^; 
The clapping door, unhinging there, 

Was creaking to the ev.cning air, 

Which heralded him, with mexm and sigh. 
Through the long and echoing gallery. 
Where rustled in each quaking frame. 
The forms of them that bore his name. 
And, as tliey diook in tire light so dim. 
Seem’d as they started at sight of him ! 

Rous’d by his loud repeated call, 
A|>pear*d an aged menial, 

Grow’n grey in service of hia sire—> 

The old man’s burst of joy 
He checks a moment, to inquire 
Of £da—Why that sigh P 
That downcast eye and ^dening look 
His dpubts Alonzo may not brook— 
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But frantic^‘‘ Tell the worst!” he said. 
Heard he the wild reply ? She’s dead 1” 
Oh 1 on his blighted heart how fell 
Those accents all despair could tell! 

There is a sorrow, at whose call. 

Tears flow like summer showers. 
Which, in refreshing coolness, fall 
Upon the sun-scorch’d flowers; 

But there’s a woe that tearless mourns, 

A thought that brain and bosom burns ; 
There is u deep and deadly grief. 

That looks to madness for relief. 

That haunts the heart in hall and bower, 
And leaves it not a sunny hour: 

While soil the clay, its shape may still 
Be moulded at the maker’s will, 

But, scorch’d by sun, and smote by blast. 
It hardens into stone at last, 

And all unyielding must remain; 

It breaks—but never bends again! 
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Smote by the deadly blight of grief 
Into the sear—the blasted leaf, 

He faded not like boughs that hang 
In slow decay, but, by a pang— 

Not like the fabric time slow bends. 

But tower or tree that lightning rends; 
Like such a monument appears 
Of ruin in the prime of years ! 

Hopes of our earlier days ye are. 

Frail as the web of gossamer, 

Whose thread all pure and brilliant seems, 
As it were wove of noonday beams, 

A thing as fragile as ’tis fair. 

Which breaks at every breath of air! 

At mom they miss’d him, wood and cave 
Of him no trace, no tidings gave; 

The deep recess, the glen and grot. 

All lone and silent, held him not; 

Rock, hill, and dale were search’d in vain— 
He came not, never came again! 
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A SKETCH OF THE I.ATE SNOW STORM, 

Fcbrmry 1823. 


The late snow-storm appears to 
me to be deserving of commemora¬ 
tion, in a publication, which, from 
early times, has form^ a record of 
remarkable events and interesting oc¬ 
currences. There cannot be a doubt, 
but that, forty years after this date, 
any information upon this subject 
will be read with avidity, or listened 
to with astonishment. Boys who 
have now witnessed the four drifty 
days, will then speak of them in the 
relation of a standard by which to 
measure down into comparative in¬ 
significancy more recentsnowstorms; 
and the aged chronicle of these after 
times will talk of the year 1823, 
and of the four first days of Feb¬ 
ruary, as we now hear the year Forty 
commemorated. The cottar will, for 
many years to come, in recollection 
of this unexpected and almost un¬ 
precedented drift, lay in, against 
winter, an additional supply of food 
and elding. An east wind wiU con¬ 
tinue long to be suspected; and all 
the storm-feeding symptoms by 
which this influx of deep snow has 
been nreceded, will be carefully <d)- 
servea, and calculated upon. The 
farmer will not soon forget the sud¬ 
den envelopement of his turnip-field 
in one wide range of unfathomed 
wreaths, and will be careful of suf¬ 
fering his carts to remain compara¬ 


tively idle, whilst they might have 
been employed in making the neces¬ 
sary provision of coals, against the 
approaching emergency. The ^ep- 
herd will long recollect that vigilance 
and sagacity by which he, in a great 
measure, saved—or, that fool-hardi¬ 
hood, in consequence of which he 
risked and sacrificed his flock; and 
will talk of the dismal Sunday, as 
we find the " shepherd of Ettrick” 
now discoursing of the fatal Satur¬ 
day. Alas, it is but too likely! 
though the full compass of the woe 
has not yet reached us, that widowed 
mothers and fatherless children will 
assimilate, with tears of anguish, the 
dire events of this fatal season, with 
others of a like mournful character *. 


* In correcting the proofs, (upon this 
first day of March,) I am enabled to 
state, that a man, the father of a large 
family, perished not above three hundred 
yards from my own. door, and only a few 
hours prior to the writing of the abov^e 
sentence;—that the whole west sands of 
St Andrew’s, now within my view, from 
my window, arc strewed wiA wreck 
that seven individuals perished in the 
bay;—and that, at King’s-barns, a simi- 
lar shipuTeck took place, where the Hon. 
Lord Kellie, and the Minister of the 
Parish, have great credit for their humane 
and prompt exertions. It is at the same 
time proper to state, that this uncqunllMl 
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, This stoim, in a word, will form one 
of those natural eras in the merch 
of Time^ to which, rather than to 
dates of wars terminated, or hostili¬ 
ties b^n—^royal visits performed, 
or ministerial chai^ies effected, a 
very general reference will be had 
amongst the j^eat mass of our fu¬ 
ture population. It is under the 
firmest conviction, therefore, of the 
remarkable character of these late 
drifts, that, although I have not per¬ 
sonally been in any degree exposed 
to da^er, or great inconvenience, 1 
yet presume to become the delinea¬ 
tor of the great outlines, as it were, 
and characteristic features of this 
event. 

The weather had, as you know, 
set in cold and frosty about Cbrist- 
nias; it was then we had what is 
termed our Flander’s storm; the 
wind having blown, notwithstanding 
the severity of the frost, constantly 
from the south and south-east. To 
this weather, about New-year’s-day, 
succeeded a thaw, which, in a few 
days, almost obliterated every trace 
snow or ice. During die greater 
part of the month of January, the 
weather was vatiable; sometimes 
freezing, and at other times thawing, 
but almost every day drifting a little. 
At length, about tne SOth of the 
month, the snow fell more fredy, 
but without the customary exasper¬ 
ation of wind; and the whole surface 
of the earth was covered with it, to 
d^tb of about eight or nine 
indies. During this period, the cur¬ 
lers were not ime, and a great many 
matches were played all over the 
country, hut particularly in the west, 
(the Imd immemorial of curling and 
Covenanting), where the parish of 
Closebum gained a dedded, though 
wdl-oontested victory, over the bur- 

storm seems to have been felt most dread- 
fttllyi taom the Murray Firth, to the 
Humber, jyid about tbirty ae forty miles 
inland. DumMea, at Ayr, at tnver- 
nesa, and ^en in ,.thc centre of the West 
Itighbrnds, the storm was moderate, and 
theeflbctsof h have now altogether dis¬ 
appeared. Upwards of thirty mails were 
dite at the Editibiugh Post-Office at one 
t&ne and idiiby gentlemen were storm- 
Sisatt'dh Aheldesn, Dundee, Cupar-FiPe, 
Sfidteddy, Edinburgh, and Berwick, for 
upaards of ten days. T. G. 


S esses of Lochmaben*. A relaxation, 
owever, took place in the atmos¬ 
phere about the $7tfh, and for the 
four succeeding days of the month, 
there seemed to exist a kind of 

* The Adlowing lines were composed 
upon the occasion. 

«* HURRAH!” 

Hurrah ibrChisebuai-.-onccagBin hurrah! 
iauad of my heart, and scene of eariy 

» joy. 

Though I have wander’d from thy fields 
away~- 

And deep in manhood’s cares have sunk 
the boy— 

Yet I can ne’er forget thee {-.-and for ay 
Let Closebum vanquish!—once again, 
hurrah t 

Hurrah for those who know with steady 
hand " 

The cautious Tcc-high-tiddong shot to 
lead, 

To guard—(w port—.or in wick, at com¬ 
mand. 

Or slowly creep along—or rush with 
spe^. 

Or break an egg—or wisely cAap and 
guard. 

For each event, and alter’d risk, prepar’d. 

'I^ough distant for, each well-known face 
I view, 

The open front,—the free and manly 
air— 

The Closebum heart—to truth and friend¬ 
ship true. 

Which dares do all—that honour bids 
to dare; 

Ye worthy sons of mighty men of yore— 
Ve vanquish now—your father* hereto¬ 
fore ! 

“ I cannot but imnember such men were”— 
Sir James—thcFactor-Mundell—Su- 
tor John— 

Oh had they liv’d this victmy to shared 
Then midst the proudest they had 
proudly shone 

The chami»t>ns of your band, your fame 
to share. 

“ I cannot but remembersuch timesw^” 
Hurrah for Ciosetam then—again humh! 
Land of my heart, and scene of eariy 

Though 1 have wander’d front thy fields 
away— 

And far in manhood’s years have sunk 
the boy— 

Yet I cim ne’er forget thee, and for ay 
Let Closebum vanquish — once agiun, 
hurrah! 
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undecided contest^ or struggle, be¬ 
twixt a softer and a sterner prepon¬ 
derance. At last, Saturday, the first 
day of the present month, arrived, 
and with it came an angry, thick, 
and stormy East, with occasional, 
and, towards evening, almost conti¬ 
nuous blasts of the most tempestu¬ 
ous character. The snow fell, not in 
flakes, but in small hail, like manna, 
and t^ wind seemed shod with ice, 
and penetrated to the very fountain 
of life and heat; the heart was ab¬ 
solutely chilled uiuler it. Saturday 
night, though suflicientl^ dismal, 
and manifestly determined In its cha¬ 
racter, waiited greatljr of that over- 
powming Jallf and driving tempest, 
by whicn the succeeding day, and 
indeed all Monday and the greater 
part of Tuesday, were distinguish¬ 
ed. The wind whistled, indeed, 
during the night through every chink 
and creVice, in notes resembling 
the shrill and fainter sounds of an 
Eolian harp; and when I arose on 
Sabbath morning; the scene was 
indeed magnificent. From the hill 
above my residence the drift came 
down in one wide rush of confound¬ 
ing impetuosity, driving forward 
over a white surface, and comming¬ 
ling, as it were, the heavens with the 
earth. Nor was there any relaxa¬ 
tion of this severity during the whole 
of Sabbath. It was not possible to 
leave the door five yards, without 
running the risk of losing the way 
back, or of suffering suffocation from 
the eddying and swirling. Sunday 
darkened down to night under very 
inauspicious circumstances, for the 
wind, towards evening,'had consider¬ 
ably encreas^, and instead of blow¬ 
ing what might be termed a steady 
tempest, now broke out into a paus¬ 
ing and ficTul hurricane. The most 
dreadful of all blasts is that which 
surprises you in an instant, and, ere 
you have time to prepare yourself for 
resistance, has rendei^ aUreristance 
vain. I had nothing of any vahie 
at stake; ho cattle unhousM; no 
flocks unmotected and exposed; no 
ships at me mercy of that element 
which is proverbially pitiless and 
oyerwhelmtng; no brotWs at the 
distant marl^, and now on their 
way home; no acquaintance, friend, 
or companion that I knew of, with¬ 
in the compass and the suction of 

VOl., Sli. 


this almost irresistible absorbent f 
and yet, when darkness came down— 
when the horizon Was limited to a 
few yards around me, and these 
few the abode of turbulence, and 
a kind of boiling devastation, I felt 
a sinking of my beart within me— 
sometiiing which, in the ages of 
superstition, 1 might readily have 
mistaken for a presentiment of mis¬ 
fortune and death. 1 sat down by 
the fire-nde,—hung my head over 
the grate,—drew up my shoulders to 
my ears,—spread out my hands over 
the dying flame, and shivered deeply,, 
and almost convulsively. At this 
instant, a maid-servant entered with 
a dead, or rather with a dying 
pigeon, which had been picked up 
at the threshold of the kitmen door. 
I almost started when she put the 
expiring sufferer into my hand; and 
as I saw its eye fix, and its feathers 
relax into derangement and loose¬ 
ness, I could not help saying with 
some emphasis, 

** Hath the Lord forgotten to be gracious ?” 

Nor did the hurricane abate of its 
violence during the night of Sunday. 
It held a conversation of thunder 
with every erection upon the chim¬ 
ney-head; an old-wife*,” which 
had lately been raised to this elevated 
station, with the view of causing the 
smoke to vent more freely, was pre. 
dpitated, with a startling report, to 
the ground. When 1 had occa¬ 
sion to look out upon the aspect of 
the morning of Monday, 1 was 
strongly impressed with a feeling of 
awe and sublimity; still it blew,— 
still the snow fell in clouds,—still the 
ytrd-drift formed or unformed, in 
an instant, large waves, as it were, of 
fluctuating snow. Within the limits 
of my view, every thing was changed. 
The style, or gnomon, of my dul, was 
just seen to peep from the midst of 
a routering wreath. My summer¬ 
house In the garden was absolutely 
invisible. All along by the garden 
wall, and even mid-way up the par¬ 
lour willow, from whira^ 1 was 
makin g my observations, an immense 


* An ** old wife*' is not an old womam 
but an erection bearing someresemblonoe 
to this respectable character, in a sitting 
position, and intended to fodlitnte the c«- 
capeH)f smoke. 
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tidge of alabaRter was forming; and and magnificence which 1 have ever 
when 1 tried, by edging up the front beheld. 

door a little way, to thrust forward I have just come in from recon- 
my head for an instant into the noitiing, and surveying,—shall 1 call 
blast, I found my breath fail me, it, notwithstanding the misnomer.^— 
and was fain to retreat. It had now the landscape all around me. Al> 
drifted for upwards of forty-eight though this is the second day from 
hours, and still the supply seemed the (uearing up of the storm, every 
inexhaustible. 1 called to mind all thing hitWto retains a still, and a 
that I could myself recollect of uniform, and an undisturbed aspect, 
tlie snowy Saturday in 1795, and of With the exception of a few indivi- 
the long storms of 1799 and 1814; dualik who appear to be employed in 
but they could not bear a compari- estabushingacommunication,byhelp 
son with this. I overstepped the of a smde, betwixt their doors and 
boundary of my own experien<», and oifice-hou^, not a soul is visible, 
endeavoured to image to myself the The great public-road, along which 
seven days drifting of which I had four stage-coaches are in the habit 
heard my mother report; the wreaths of passing daily, is nowhere to be 
which buried whole houses, and traced; the eye cannot rest with any 
even villages,->which bridged rivers degree of certainty even upon the 
otherwise impassable,—andconverted line of its direction. Not a poacher 
many glens, and slacks, and valleys, is seen skulking along, from thicket 
into steeps, and hills, and moun- to thicket, with his gun-barrel slop- 
tains; and amidst the mysterv and ped towards the mound, and the stock 
the astonishment of legendary fore, I concealed beneam his ru^ed jacket, 
felt consolation and rdief, under my No curious or humane neighbour 
present apprehensions and amaze- has yet attempted a descent upon 
ptent. the news and the concernments of an 

An attempt was made, during this adjoining dwelling. Unless from the 
day, to advance towards a pump, blue smoke which is now issuing 
which stands within twenty yards of from various cottages and farm- 
the kitchen door, for water,—but the steadings, I should not be able to 
effort proved fruitless: the maid was discern one single decided indication 
wheeled over into an eddy ; the pit- of humanity. A sweeping and un- 
cher wrenched, as it were, from ner sparing deluge seems to hare pass- 
hand ; and all her exertions were ed over the face of the earth, and, 
scarcely sufficient to secure her re- after the subsiding of the waters, the 
treat. During the whole of this white sand of desolation apiwars to 
fearful day not a living creature was lie thick and ridgy, and closely-bed- 
to be seen ; no frienclly neighbour ded over all. From the one side of a 
called; and all intercourse betwixt very extensive and variegated valley 
animated beings seemed to be sus- to tne other, unless where interrupt- 
pended. The night of Monday was ed, occasionally, by clumps of dark 
certainly less fearful than that of and contrasting pine, there is not a 
Sunday; yet the very circumstance single arresting spot,—^nothing upon 
that the storm had not long, ere this, whuh, amidst mis wide waste of 
ceased, was of itsdf an additional glaring and sparkling effulgence, the 
source of alarm. Tuesday morning eye can rest, as upon a fixed and de- 
discovered to view the work of the finite object. If eternity it^lf may 
preceding days, fwN during t^e pan- be concrived as one everlasting new, 
aes which, towards evening, were then may immensity be apprehend- 
prottpeted into a continued and set- ed in that extent which the eye has 
tied calm, the strange and new-mo- no means of measuring, and in that 
delled aspect of the earth vns made indistinctness of virion oedttioned by 
visible. Tuesday night dei^d up an overabundance of light, 
into a most severe and pinching Truly this is a new world, and a 
firoB^'-Htnd this day, Wednesday, pure! it hath descended immediately 
upon which I am writing, exhibits, from God, and as it appears to be 
under an indigo sky, an effhlgent, - ill accommodated for the defiled and 
and even a warm sun,—one of the defiling intercourse of mim, it is 
most glorious scenes of splendour doubtless provisioned and fitted out 
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for IwiDgs of 8 more etherial frame, 
for inhabitants of a more purified 
presence and bearing! The byering, 
and the stabling, and the ploughing, 
and the carting of the farmer, are 
henceforth at an end. The smithy 
will no longer resound with the 
stroke of the hammer, nor the foam¬ 
ing tankard pass round the begrim- 
ined and red-lipped circle. The 
marketing of the merchant, the hig¬ 
gling of the shopkeeper, the noisy 
machinery of the inanufacturtu-, gre 
now put a stop to. - Kings that wear 
cocked hats, and regimental coats, 
and that delight in .the grossierte of 
venison and Highland whisky, have 
now ceased to reign. Porters and 
provosts, contributors and editors, 
printers’ devils and Peverils of the 
Peidc, with a numerous retinue of 
. artisans, mechanics—of titled, and 
landed, and pensioned gentlemen, 
have all had their day—even the in¬ 
nocent milk-maid, and the grass¬ 
hopper, have ceased to sing ; —and, 
throughout the long chapter of world¬ 
ly agency, one benumbing palsy, one 
universal death, has past!—old things 
are entirely done away, and, in their 

stead, have come- But 1 see 

dinner at hand, so the description of 
sylph and seraph, of air and land 
spiritualities, must remain unsaid, or 
unsung, (if you will), for the present. 

• * • * • T. G- 

Thurtday nighty 6th Feb. 1823 .' 

1 had affixed my initials to the 
above communication, under the im¬ 
pression, rather than any well-rea¬ 
soned belief, that, ere this hour, it 
might hafe been conveyed to your 
or to your Printers’ hands—but the 
thing is entirely out of the question; 
nor, if the weather continues long in 
its present aspect, is itatallmoba- 
ble that you may receive before 
the meeting of the next General As¬ 
sembly—and what a contrast, to all 
that is going forward at present, does 
the anticipation of this great clerical 
jubilee suggest 1 Then we shaU have 
our gar^ns variegated with die cro¬ 
cus, annculas, and polyanthus,—ithe 
primrose and the daisy shall have 
resumed their place amidst green 
banks and ever freshening fielM,— 
the mavis and the blackbird will 
then piur down umn us, from tree 
and bush, the melody of love,—the 


heavens shall have assumed a dap¬ 
pled and a serene benignity^—coached 
will pass on Town-wards, loaded 
with black coats, band-boxes, and 
aU the accommodations necessary for 
a fortnight's residence in Town,— 
square and fat men, clothed in the 
best superfine black,—lean and lank 
men, with hur recently subdued 
by die barber,—weather-beaten and 
hard-featured men, with the high¬ 
land accent, or the Norse brogue,— 
together widi smart and pernikitty 
men, with gold-headed canes and 
knee-buckles,—all these, with a rea¬ 
sonable admixture of law and laity- 
figures, shall then have congregated 
in the High-Street of Edinburg, or 
assembled to chuse a Moderator un¬ 
der the Throne in St Giles’s. But 
now, even at this dismal hour, what 
have we instead of all this animation 
and bustle, and great things a-doing 
by little men ? Why, Sir, had you 
visited the adyoining village with me 
this morning, you would have been 
struck, and moved even to tears, by 
the contrast. 

After surmounting difficulties, 
which, to all appearance, were in¬ 
supportable ; after contending with a 
piercing wind, a positive dnft, and 
not only wreathes, but a continuous 
waste of snow, through which I had 
to struggle, up to the waist, I arrived 
at last at the door whence a funeral 
was about to proceed towards the 
church-yar4, which lies at fully a 
mile’s distance. The whole village, 
which eonslsts of about one hundim 
dwelling-houses, in the form of eot- 
tagea, might be literaUy said to lie 
under one wide, deep, and intermin¬ 
able wreath. A road or passage had 
been cut, during die precedii^ day, 
alo^ the causeway, or street, into 
whira caves, rather than doors, open¬ 
ed on each side; for the snow mng 
much deeper than the height oi the 
doors, the inhabitants had been glad 
to dig (hemselvea out into light, by 
the smallest apertures possiblk The 
whede had the appearimce of a rabbit- 
warren, where men, women, and 
children burrowed under ground. 
One could not help thudeing of the 
cave of the Greenlander, and of thoee 
small outlets by which a communi¬ 
cation is preserved, with the upper 
world, during the todemencies of a 
polar winter. The excavations of 
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Pompeii or Herculaneum seemed to 
be roiewed in those irregular and 
sudden hollows and ascents by which 
the footpath-intercourse was main¬ 
tained TCtwixt door and doon It 
^med as if a village had recently 
arisen from the boweh of the earth, 
and had not yet disengaged itself en¬ 
tirely from the incumbent soil* 

As 1 stooped to enter the house of 
mourning, I found that even on the 
very strike of twelve, candles were 
lighted. The storm had enveloped 
the whole establishment of w^, and 
window, mid thatch, and roofing, in 
a close, dense, and darkening cover¬ 
ing. A small company of stout- 
looking young men, with an assort¬ 
ment of old women, toother with the 
husband of the deceased, whohad died 
in childbirth, were seated around a 
small fire, and imnfediately in front 
of the bed, from which the end of a 
very broad and deep cofiSn projected. 
This peculiarity of shape was ac¬ 
counted for, from the circumstances 
of a sdll-bom birth, which behoved 
to remain, even in death, in the bo¬ 
som of the mother! There was a cast, 
and a decided character of sorrow and 
mourning on every countenance, in 
which even the walls, and the whole 
interior of the apartment, seemed to 
rarticipate. After the customary re¬ 
freshments and graces, the main ob¬ 
ject of our meeting, now one of con¬ 
siderable difficulty, was at last at¬ 
tempted. The spokes wereproduced 
by the Beadle, and the coffin, after 
bmng carried forth into the open air 
end-ways, was at last deposited upon 
them. The mortcloth was thrown 
over, and the little band of support¬ 
ers, jnrepared to relieve each other as 
occasion might serve, advance slow¬ 
ly and reverendly on. All this while 
tne yird-drift was unabated, and the 
wind blew ice and suffocation in our 
free, from the cast. 1 cannot pre¬ 
tend to describe to you in detail the 
difficulties wnidi we had to meet, and 
to strnmle againat, «nd to surmount. 
EvenHwe coffin was oftentimes sunk 
deep in the snow; and after strug¬ 
gling long, and suffering extreme 
agonies of mind, the poor husband, 
wnose office it was to support the 
head of the coffin, in the cnaraeter 
oFprincipal mourner, absolutely faint- - 
cd. He was conveyed home, with 
much difficulty, by two of his. ne¬ 


phews, who were stout and active 
lads. At last it was discovered, that 
to pass forirards, in the usual viaj, 
was absolutely impracticable ; so the 
coffin was placed upon the shouldera 
of two of the most athletic amongst 
us, whilst the rest went onwards to 
tramp down and prepare a pathway, 
or track. In this way, we arrived at 
last at the kirk-town, where it was 
discovered, that to enter by the 
“ kirk-yard stile" was ihipossible ; 
so wMi cords, and much labour, the 
coffin was hoisted into the kirk-yard, 
over the dyke, or wall. Here our 
difficulties were at an end. The city 
of refu^ had been taken, as it were, 
by assault, and we stood shivering, 
and almost fiunting with cold, whilst 
the dust returned to dust, and a very 
imperfect covering of mould and tun 
was placed over ^ 

Into the mansions of the great, 
and into the palaces of princes, it is 
at all limes difficult to find an en¬ 
trance. Many, who toss about in 
ships during this unprecedented 
weather, are endeavouring, in vain, 
it may be, though with every effort, 
to gain a harbour of safety ! The 
roof of his shieling, which rises into 
view upon the perception of the be¬ 
wildered and struggling shepherd, 
invites, at this moment, his last 
strain and collapse ! Every^one has, 
through life, some calm and inviting 
port by which he endeavours to guide 
and direct his voyage ; but it is 
truly affecting to contemplate the 
difficulty of access with which the 
home appointed, the narrow house, 
is now encompassed.. Wlien man 
goeth to his long home, the facilities 
are in general great. Friends and 
neighbours attend him; carriimeB and 
passengers give way: the ebur^-yard 
doom are openerl ; the earth expands 
her bosom ; the head is scxFtly, and 
slowly, and reverendly lowered, and 
settled into the grave; and after all 
has been heaped .up, and fiattened 
down, and aecttUed, it may be, over 
him, he is leflj.to sl^ the long deep, 
to await the last awakening i But 
during this unnatural*and fearful 
season, the most fixed law of Nature 
seems to be reversed, and some high 
decree appears to put an interdict 
upon interment. P'acilis deseen- 
Bus," says the poet, and tbe ex¬ 
perience of ages ; but we bg.vc lived 
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to see a season, when ** difficilis'' has 
become most strangely and most af- 
fectingly applicable. 

When 1 cast a cursory and a mo¬ 
mentary glance over the burial- 
ground, from which, every here and 
there, ** mementos,” and “ here 
lies,” peeped, and but barely peeped, 
through heaps of snow, I felt as if 1 
could have been deceived, by my 
imagination, into a conceit of the su¬ 
perior comfort, and peace, and se¬ 
curity of the dwellers mneath. What 
matters it, thought 1, whether one 
rises above, or sinks beneath, the 
storms of life, provided they escape 
them ? The tnrf, and the mould, and 
the incumbent grave-stone, are not 
increased in weight or in pressure 
by that additional load; and whether 
the wind blows, in winter tempest, 
from the east, or, in the breathings of 
summer, from the west, it cannot dter 
their state. From this reverie 1 was, 
however, soon recalled, by that stiU 
voice of reason, and larger reflection, 
which whispered me, 

“In the cold grave to which wc haste 
There are no acts of pardon past.” 

Friday^ Feb, Ith. 

When I commenced this letter, ! 
reckoned without my host, for 1 
marked out four days as comprising 
the memtrablcs of this extraorainary 
weather. Last night, however, has 
proven to me, that, whilst tblMrxtent 
of experience is fixed, that oFpossi- 
bility is indefinite. 1 had thought, 
and, 1 believe, said, that the storm 
of Sunday and Monday last exceeded 
greatly all others of which we have 
any recollection, or even authentic 
record; and 1 am now entitled to 
add to this, that the hurricane of 
last night and this morning greatly 
surpassed the former. And when I 
have said so, 1 must leave posterity 
to figure the rest. 1 have already 
exhausted every superlative, which 1 
found to be requisite to express my 
former ;*p{>rehenBions. ' During the 
afternoon of yesterday, the wind veer¬ 
ed a poii^nr two towards the south¬ 
east, and ever?' body apprehended 
evil. Men and women, with bur¬ 
ins on their backs, were seen wrest¬ 
ling, during the day, through the 
sqow. ^Provisions had become abso¬ 
lutely rcKjuisite, as many were, pre¬ 
viously to the tempest, but ill-provid¬ 


ed. Even the birds of the air seemed 
to have participated in this apprehen¬ 
sion of approaching mischief. Ten 
partridges took up their abode amidst 
the poultry in the hen-house, and were 
fed along with their new associates. 
A blackbird and a mavis, “ music’s 
sweetest children,” came, uninvited, 
into the kitchen, and are now roost¬ 
ed amidst bacon-hams and kippered 
salmon, looking dqwn upon the ar¬ 
rangements which are going forward 
beneath them with an eye of asto¬ 
nished inquiry; and Robin, sacred 
to the household gods, has taken up 
his residence in the parlour where I 
am now sitting ; he has become so 
familiar, though our acquaintance is 
only of twelve hours standing, that 
he stots, or bounds about lightly on 
the carpet, hops from chair to chair, 
and from table to table,—picks up 
crumbs, and eyes us all with a look of 
perfect recognizance and confidence. 
One of ray children, a boy of about 
six years of age, maintains that Robin 
sometimes testifies his displeasure by 
“glooming" at him; and he is actually 
now hopping in seeming security and 
delight, upon the further side of this 
very sheet which 1, as well as he, 
am defiling. I can almost imagine 
that he has already become a critic, 
for he regards several new publica¬ 
tions, which are lying'open around 
me on all sides, with an eye of pecu¬ 
liar discernment and vivacity. Here 
he takes a stand for an instant,—upon 
that page he is now looking down,— 
ndw he turns up the side of his head, 
and superior eye, towards thereof,— 
now he seems to meditate, for be 
is still for an instant,—and now again 
he has shot away, as if highly ‘dksa- 
lisfied with all that he has exatnined. 

I verily believe, that had hethe gift 
of speech and i)enmanship, he ieould 
give the literary world some original 
and acute strictures which would 
astonish even some of his most-iesoiied 
and distinguished cotemporaries. Yet 
his gestures, and attitndes, and move¬ 
ments, seem to speak volumes. Either 
the old poverb, “ as. the fool thinks, 
the bell clinks,” is verified in m^ 
case, or I can distinctly read, in his 
whole behaviour and appearance, the 
sentiments which he means to ex¬ 
press of file works and publications 
with which he is now conversant. 
There, now, he has hopped upon the 
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Jaterary Miscellany, and appeara to 
Le disposed for sleep; only occasion¬ 
ally be starts up into a wonderful de¬ 
gree of activity, and chirrups out some 
music exquisitely beautiful. See, 
he has set bis foot upon a rival perio¬ 
dical, and passes over it as if he were 
walking upon the lace of a tailor's 
goose; it seems to be too hot for his 
standing, and he lifts first the onefoot, 
and then the other, as if he were 
about to give us the Highland fling; 
but it is with an expression of great 
alarm and uneasiness. The Episco¬ 
pal is now beneath hia feet, and the 
New Quarterly under his eye; but 
he remains altogether unmovnl; he 
might as well come into contact with 
a piece of a nether millstone; they 
seem merely to serve him in the 
capacity of supports, or footstools. 
There, now, let us try him with a 
uumb^ of the Ecligious Instructor— 
away he flies, as if afraid of his life ; 
put a parcel of the Londoners in 
his way; now he is quite quiet, and 
reconcile to his old common-place 
sort of movements; he seems to jog 
on, like a heavy English waggon, 
alow, but sure, with a vile creeping, 
cliirping din, however. Keep out of 
his way, and don’t obstruct him, for 
he is now moving towards “ Peveril 
of the Peak," no—^he is advancing in 
the direction of the Entailstill 
he seems a little shy of making re- 
gular-fmoned volumes the subject of 
liis striettunes, so 1 shall just try him 
with a newspaper or two. There he 
has gained the terra incognita of the 
Cupar Herald ; but his eyes are be¬ 
coming filmy, though his feathers 
hang quite gracefully ; now he seems 
to consider his very ^t contaminated 
with the strong smell and waxy en¬ 
tanglement of John Boll ; and from 
the Scotsman he flies off as frean 
a fool with a chapping stick." The 
Edinburgh Evening Courant afl^ts 
him like « dose of laudanum; and 
the Advertiser sets him fast asleep. 
He walks oyer die Weekly donmal 
as if he were hooted against corn- 
scraping, and returns again to his 
crumbs beneath the table, as if no¬ 
body had been noting down a single 
tminion he has expressed. Rest thee 
then, Robin, for a little, in the great¬ 
ness of thy fame. Johnston has had 
his.Boswell, Buonaparte his O'Meara, 
and why shdoulst not thou have thy 


titliiw likewise,—a narrator of all 
thy ebings, and a retails of all thy 
sentiments,—one who can see no¬ 
thing Jait from thee without picking 
it up, and preserving it for the be¬ 
nefit of posterity ? 

Having been altogether unprepared ■ 
fbr this state of imprisonment, our 
coals have, unfortunately, failed us ; 
and we have been glad to have re¬ 
course to many expedients in order 
to proenre fire for tne preparation of 
food, and the warming of our limbs. 
First, we have made an attack upon 
a pair of old fanners, which have long 
stood useless in the bam—and tliese 
creators andpropagatiffs of idolatrous 
winds have blazed and crackled awjj^y 
for a season. Next, some old chairs 
have been sacrificed, together with a 
meal girnel which bad ceased to be 
mouse-proof. But the element of 
fire is insatiable ; it is more so, 
perhaps, than any of those insatia- 
bles particularized by Solomon ; so, 
after discussing from the decidedly 
useless trumpery of the establish¬ 
ment, we have been obliged to make 
some rather questionable and doubt¬ 
ful aggressions. An old fiddle-case, 
whitli W found a long requiescence 
in the garret, together with a pair of 
old-lKiIowB, of which the nozel had 
already suffered by fire, have gone 
the way of all comboatibles. Nay, we 
are at present holding a jury upon the 
legs joints of a crazy folding-down 

b^^' ^ whiidi we still retain good 
check curtains, in case of a press of 
strangers; and have even cast an eve 
upon a Utchen table, where the 
meat is gennally cut up and salted 
at Martinmas. 1 verily believe, if 
this weather continues, and it is still 
(9 F. M.) unabated in violence, wc 
mil burn ourselves out of every 
plank and stick of house-furniture; 
even my diess-faoard and men must 
yield at last, though I am resolved to 
delay this movement as long as 1 can. 

Saiuriay 

About %elve last night^Hls se* 
cond seVE3« ' tempest began to 
and by twelve this day we bad a sky 
.at kaat partially clear, an unclouded 
sun, and a landscape sparkling in 
an effulgence of light. The old snow 
having been pressed down by the 
hvac fall, and both having been 
locked tc^cther by a very intense 
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frost, I had' a very pleasant walk this course of my life, I never before ob-« 
afternoon over a surface as smooth served this appearance in winter. 1 
as polished ivory, and as unspotted, heard distincuy a conversation be- 
and nearly as overpoweringly lumi> twixt two cotta^rs, thobgh they were 
nous as the disc of the Sun himself, fully a mile distant from the spot 
AVhat struck me most forcibly, in where I stood. This was owing, no 
my peratnbulations, was the extreme doubt, principally to the clearness and 
beauty, and, I may say, proportion elasticity of the atmosphere, but cer- 
and symmetry of thoM large and tainly, in some measure, likewise to 
almost fathomless wreaths which that general sabbath-silence which 
stretched away towards the west, prevailed all around. Not a wheel 
In some eases, where an obstruct- was on motion, and, excepting now 
ing and ahelterii^ object was large, and then there port of a poacher's 
these accumulations reminded me gun, all was as quiet as if the general 
much of the appearance of High- pulse of life had stood still, and na- 
land scenery from the top of Benlo- ture had made a pause, 
mond. Hill peeped over bill, and And here 1 shall pause and con- 
each summit was twisted upwai^s in elude my diary, whira has now ex¬ 
spiral lines, or stretched away into a tended, contrary to my original inten- 
gradual and undulating ascent, with tion, to eight, instead of four, days. 1 n 
a ridgifland truly mountainous bold- the solitude, and even darkness, (for 
ness. Under other circumstances, our windows are drifted up), of aeon- 
where a declivity in the ground, or tinuous confinement to the house for 
the bank of a glen, or the bed of a eight days, I have contrived, by this 
river, occasioned particular accumu- expedient, amongst some others of a 
lation, it had, in every respect, the similar aim and character, to pass 
appearance of a wave, which, having the time, not only agreeably, but 
risen, in its progress, over a sandy delightfully j—and if the reading of 
beach, into a scooped and jprojecting these notices can yield to any one 
elevation, breaks at last into white half the gratification which they have 
foam, and is in the act of tumbling done to me in the penning, I shall 
forwards into the surrounding wa- be well pleased. My maxim is, not 
ters. There is a richness which per- that he benefits his country, cxdu- 
vades this arrangement, which is al- sively, who causes two blades of 
together inimitable. The whole has grass to grow instead of one; but 
the appearance of frosted silver, that he who, without vitiating or 
whilst a kind of phosphorescent weakening, interests and amuses, or 
light plays, as it were, and hovers enlightens and informs us, is to be 
over it- ^ acedunted the real benefactor of his 

Whilst I turned my eyes steadily kind. Short as our ** wintry day" 
towards that point of a somewhat of existence is, it admits with many, 
elevated horizon, where the sun was I may say with most men, of a few 
setting, I observed that tremulous regularly-returning pauses, during 
undulation of the atmosphere, whe- which relaimtion, without total inac- 
ther real or only apparent, 1 cannot tivity, is not only allow'able, but ex- 
deterraine, which we so frequently pedient j and he must be stoical in- 
iglbBerve during the very warm ana deed who would deny himself, or 
sultry weather of summer. 1 am others, the innocent gratifications of 
inclined, therefore, _ now to seek easy and good-humoured literature, 
for the cause of this well-known, when such does not interfere with 
thourt, BO far as I know^ unexplain- serious studies, or professional duties, 
ed jimnomenon, in nmme cause. Wishing you, merefore, all good 
whenier originating in life eye itself, tbing s , 
or confined more immediate^ to the I am, 

air, lyhich has no peculiar reference Yoms, &e. 

to summer. For, during the whde T. G. 
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s My father dietl while I was a child, 
and left my mother with the care of 
a helpless infant family; 1 was the 
youngest, my sister was three years 
old, and my brother five. As my 
fatW had Wd a situation in the 
Customs, his death deprived us of 
any further means of subsifitence j 
and as he had always lived to the 
extent of his income, my mother had 
nothing left but the household furni¬ 
ture, which, thanks to my father's 
extravagance, was of an, exoellent 
quality, and afterwai'ds proved of 
considerable benefit to the family. 
My mother, who was the daughter 
of a clergyman, had been educated, 
not only in the modem languages, 
but in every fashionable accomplish¬ 
ment of the day. It was on Ais ac¬ 
count, as she was in possession of 
real tident, and the means of mak¬ 
ing a respectable appearance, that 
her friends persuaded her to hire a 
large mansion, and to open a board¬ 
ing-school for young ladies, in the 
neighbourhood of the Metropolis. 
The scheme succeeded to her utmost 
wishes, and this excellent woman 
was not only enabled to educate us 
according to her own desires, but we 
could fofiow the bent of our own in¬ 
clinations with respect to the mode 
of life we.^ould afterwards dioose; 
and when she died, she left to each 
of us five hundred pounds, to be re¬ 
ceived when we berame of age; and 
this was no contemptible fortune in 
the year of our Lora One thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-seven. 

Those people who maintain that 
every person has a particular genius 
for some foliar calling, sagaci¬ 
ously pretended that / had a genius 
for drawing,'because, at eight years 
of age, i had, sketched a pretty 
connect likeness,^ gf neighbour^ 
mutiflT; and, ai^ age of tea, bad 
made d»arings of many of the adja** 
ceqt cottages. jTo indulge, in some 
degree, my natural propensity, at a 
proper age, 1 was bound as an ap¬ 
prentice to one of my mother's reu- 
tipne, who was an.enmver; because 
that business was thought to have 
some affinity with my favourite pur¬ 
suit, To excel in the art of engrav¬ 
ing,' however, requires close and 


steady application; but as this was 
repugnant t6 my vivacious disposi¬ 
tion, I had constant aherradons from 
the line of duty, and only wasted, in 
thoughtless lassitude, much of that 
time which ought to have been more 
profitably employed. I did not, how¬ 
ever, neglect my drawing; 1 excelhd 
in landscapes; and my portraits were 
in general correct, although they did 
not receive the proper .and requisite 
finish. I was also particularly fa¬ 
mous in fruits and lowers, aiid 
could sketch from naUpre with singu¬ 
lar rapidity. At length the time ar¬ 
rived when I was to make my escape 
from what many young men, as well 
as myself, regard as a state^c&^nd- 
age. About this time, also, F'came 
into possession of my five hundred 
poun^; with this sum 1 opened a 
shop in the Strand, in Loudon, in 
whidi I sold all sorts of drawing- 
materials, prints, maps, &c. A shop 
may be kept with great ease, espe- 
ciaUy when one has a man to wait 
on tne customers; under such cir¬ 
cumstances, the master can be in or 
out, just when he pleases. 1 soon 
discovered that my genius was too 
expansive, or too discursive,' to be 
cooped up within the narrow con¬ 
fines of a shop. 1 had, beside, too 
much leisure, and at first too much 
spare money ; however, I soon disco¬ 
vered that this fleeting article, the 
source of every good as Well as evil, 
requires to be grasped with both 
hands, and to be watched with both 
eyes, to prevent it from making its 
escape; it was no wonder, then, if 
it did not tarry long with a person 
who had so little value for it, as to 
be regardless either of its eitit ^ 
entranced 1 had also time to sij^ua^ 
der, and I soon became acquainted 
with many of'the bloods, and,most 
of the virtt|a4i!^ the vidnUy^C,ha¬ 
ring Crosi|f9||vasted many "af¬ 
ternoons i^Mlehi;atcd cofihe^Dduse, 
—visited the iheatto in tbe toenings, 
—*«nd sometimes spent tberemakider 
of the night amidst l»awls in nigbt- 
cdlars, in such company as 1 should 
now almost blush to name. This 
course of life was not likely to last; 
ray health was soon impaired; and 
sickness, with the remonstrances of 
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my friends, had some effect in re- And the man who begged the meat 
claiming, me from pursuits as oppo- ,—” " Is Mr Elwes.” ** And who/’ * 
site to me principles of rectitude, as said I, “ is Mr Elwes ?” ‘‘ Business 
they were contrary to decorum, or calls. Sir: I will tell you all about 
common propriety. 1 bad not, how- lum another time.” ** True, Mr 
ever, become a rake, nor h^ my waiter ; business calls me too, and I 
mind been greatly depraved or wick- will attend the summons." In a few 
ed; my principal failing was that of months, I had made, considerably 
being easily prevailed upon to neglect more than a coffee-house acquain- 
my duty at home, by rambling abroad tance with Maynard; he was, in- 
with any idle feUow who might deed, a friendly, warm-hearted, and 
chance to call upon me; and of stop- kind voung man, but, as I then 
ping out till a late hour, merely to thought, a little extravagant in his 
accommodate the company 1 was in, manner of living; since that time, 
rather than take coinage, make use however, 1 have discovered that the 
of my reasoning faculties, and leave failings of others are easily seen, and 
them. I soon ^covered that in Lon- oft-times greatly magnifiea ; but how 
don, or any otn^ huge town, it is liable are we to mistake ! Mr May- 
dangerous for young men to have nard had a considerable income, and 
many companions; and that even the indulged only itr trifles; and yet, to 
few shoidd be selected with as much order a beef-steak to be given to a 
caution as a prudent man chooses his dog, certainly sounded extravagantly 
wife. 1 now attei^d more closely in the ears of a coffee-room audience, 
to my business, ana my health was Our acq^intance soon ripened into 
coon restored ; but 1 was never able friendship. " Eogers," said he to 
to attend constantly, or to become a me, one fine Saturday evening, you 
drudge. In the afternoon, 1 occa- must dine with me to-morrow; a 
rionaUy spent an hour or two in a lad^ of your acquaintance desired me 
noted taverii in the Haymarket. to invite you, and you miut be with: 
While sitting there, one day, 1 no- us in the early part of the day; you 
ticed the entrance of a fine, tiud, hand- can come by me morning coach, and 
some-looking, well-dress^ young if you have not a pleasant day, it 
man, follow^ bv a spaniel-dog; he shall be no fault of mine.” But 
sat down and called for a beef-steak, who is the Iwly ?" said 1, " for 1 am 
which was quickly brought to him, not aware, at present, of there being 
smoking hot; he tasted it, and im- any lady in'your neighbourhood who 
mediately ordered the waiter to give knows me.” “ Perhaps not,” he rc- 
it to his dog-, because it was tough, plied; **but I will inform you, that 
As the waiter was about to take it I happened to mention the name of 
away, a man, who sat near to us in Henry Rogers, a few days ago, to my 
the same box, begged to taste it. wife, when she eagerly inquired if 
*'Oh, Sir, it is mudi atyourser- you were an en^ver? 1 told her you 
vice,” said the gentieraan. Wait- were not; ‘ he u, principally/ 1 ob-, 
er,—bring me a veal-cutlet.” The served, ‘ a dealer in prints and draw- 
man who ate the steak dedared it ings.' * But he is stout, and tidl,—^ 
was excellent, and the man who is about twenty-four years of age,!' 
gave it was exceedingly glad that he and draws exquisitdy.',, ‘ Your ote- 
liked it. Shortly afterwards, 1 left scription is ratner genei^ my love,': 
the room, ruminating on the curious said I, * but accurate in this instance.’ 
scenes that egross us as we travel * Then it is my friend Henry Hj)- 
thros^ the b^e-paths, or explore the gem, after aU, Maynard,. 

maeiM|i|||Lj^e*B deviouajM j tnds. As wiU bhUge'me nj inviting mm to 
I <°6t the ; ** Do spend a day with tts the firat oppor- 

youlH|Phegendemati w|io ordered tunity.’ * Yon idiall most certunly 
you liii^ltbe^^f-steal: to Msdti^?” be obeyed' was my answer." ** And 
said 1 to nhn^ "J* Yes, Sir;“ repued who, 1 pray you, was Mm Maynard?” 
John; ** he is the King’s Stationer, Farther than I have told you, your 
and his name is Mayn^; he has a deponent nroceedeth not, abxeeably 
country-box a little beyond Edroon- to the injimbtibns laid upon him by 
ton, and he sometimes takes a snack your quondam disciple." ** My dis- 
here before he rides home to dinner.” ciple ! whv, I gave lessons in*araw- 
VOl.. XII. ' P p 
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ing to several of my mother’s pupils, 
but which of them can this be? 
However, my dear Sir, I will certain* 
. ^ attend to your polite invitation.” 
The morning was very fine; 1 was 
punctual to my engagement, and I 
arrived at Mr Maynard's country- 
house about eleven o’clock on Sun¬ 
day rooming; shortly after which, I 
WM introduced by my friend to his 
wife. I immediately rccomized the 
features of the handsome, lively, and 
enchalbting pupil, the charming Lucy 
Barittrd, for whom my mother had 
such a tender regard. She welcomed 
me to her house with much friendship 
and cordiality; her mother resided 
with them, and remembered to have 
seen me once when she called at the 
school to visit her daughter. How 
delighted was Maynard, as he shew¬ 
ed to me his little family, two girls 
and a boy 1 ** Am I not. Refers,” 
said he, ** the happiest man in exist¬ 
ence?” I bowed assent, and we im¬ 
mediately set out with his wife and 
her mother on their morning excur¬ 
sion. The day was warm, and after 
rambling in the garden, and the 
neighbourhood, for more than an 
hour, we sat down and ate some 
grapes in the summer-house; the 
gmpea were cool and refreshing, and 
as the bells were now ringing fer the 
afternoon service, we all proceeded to 
Ae house of prayer. The service 
l^g ended, 1 stole awav, for a short 
time, to cogitate a little on scenes 
^one by. Mrs Maynard and I were 
about tne same a^e, and 1 had only 
seen her a few times since she was 


give place to more noble feelings, 
mingled with friendship, at the social 
board. We chatted till a late hour, 
and as 1 was not permitted to leave 
them that evening, Mr Maynard and 
I rode to town together the next 
morning. The father of Lucy Bar¬ 
nard was a West-lndia planter; she 
was bom in the island of Jamaica, 
but at the age of thirteen was sent to 
England to be educated. A few years 
afterwards, both her parents followed 
her. Mr Barnard sold his foreign 
possessions, built the small smm house 
which my friend now occupied, pla¬ 
ced the remainder of his money, 
which amounted to three hundr^ 
pounds a-year, in the public funds, 
and hoped, in this pleasant'retreat, to 
have nur^ his grey hairs in ease 
and comfort. But how frail are hu¬ 
man hopes! ** We seize the flower— 
the bloom ia Mr Barnard 

died after only tlS^e years residence 
in his native land,. leaving Mrs Bar¬ 
nard an annuity of one hundred a- 
year, and the residue of his property 
to his only daughter Luev. And 
where did you meet with that angelic 
creature, who is nov^our wife said 
I to Maviutrd. ** 'That, Rogers, io 
a natural question, and can easily be 
answered. You must know that I 
have a rich uncle, who lives very near 
us; the two families visited; 1 was 
frequendy at my uncle’s house, and 
sometimes 1 was invited to Mrs Bar¬ 
nard’s. Lucy had charms,—I saw, 
admired, wooed, and wonher. On ob¬ 
taining the hand of Lucy, 1 had fewer 
diffiemties to encounter than I at 


my pupil, when I was about fifteen 
yaars dd. At that time she was 
mnetty, but now the blossoms of 
beauty were full blown. My kind 
and affectionate mother was at that 
period aliyei the cares of the world 
had then r^mflduponme ; andhow 
my heart bounded with gladness, as 
I.rambled with ipy sister, and the 
ywag ladies, togllther wild-roses in 
sunmoer, to }^iu;;the cuckoo in the 
spring, or to to the song of the 
n%hdngale in the autumnal even¬ 
ings ! These were happy days, but, 
alM! they are gone for ever! 

A jiirvant now informed me that 
diniifr was on the ti^Ie; ** that is 
right,” said 1; so past eVihts must 
be Contemplated when more leisure 
offers, and fancy’s dreams must now 


first expected; she loved me, and her 
mother supposii^ thatrayuncle would 
make me nis heir, was not averse to 
our union, which took place a little 
more than four years ago. Mrs May¬ 
nard was, at that time, every thing 
that could be wished; but our hearts 
arc now closer knit, by stronger ties. 
Her mind, you may have perceived, is 
of the fir^ order, and the son^hicb 
shines fort|[ia'htt«iount^i|^^ 
her attmiti^s ^g|t^edi^p^H||ex- 
pression featicrt^ 
not bf described * espem^ when 
her efts sparkle with the lambent 
flame that warms her gennous feed¬ 
ings. On such occasions,— 

* ’Tis easy in her looks to (race ' 
The beauties of her iwitid ; 
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The toul that animates her face 
ia purity refin’d.' ” 

You do yourself as mucli honour, 
my dear Sir, as you wish to do jus¬ 
tice to your lovely partner; and 
though the colouring of the picture 
may be a little too high, it is excuse- 
able,—'for what are we to expect 
when love and friendship guide die 
pencU?" , 

My brother, at this time, was prin¬ 
cipal derk in one of the greatest mer¬ 
cantile houses in London. “ Henry," 
said he to me, 1 have long seen 
that you and your diop are no great 
cronies; you are, I should suppose, 
very much like an ill-sorted married 
couple—the happiest when at a dis¬ 
tance from each other. How would 
you like to go out with the fleet, now 
almost ready to sail, under the com¬ 
mand of Admiral K-, destined 

for the West Indies?" ** My dear 
brother,” said I, you know I am 
no sailor; in what capacity can 1 
then be employed in a fleet ?” As 
draftsman, to be sure, and I have 
inta’est enough at the Admiralty 
to obtain for you the situation.^ 
“ Then I will go; but 1 must first 
dispose of my shop, and lay in a jn-o- 
peroutfit." “You have^tkne, my 
dear Henry, for all these matters, 
as the fleet will not sail for more than 
two months. In the mean time, you 
can be making such arrangements u 
you may judge proper, and I will as¬ 
sist you in whatever lies in my pow- 
^^r; but my first care must be to se¬ 
cure your appointment from the pro¬ 
per authorities, and when that is a- 
chieved, we can proceed upon sure 
ground, to finish what may still re¬ 
main to be completed.*' 1 had not 
much difficulty in disposing of my 
stock in trade; my shop-man would 
take it at a fair valuation, and his 
friends would assist him with as much 
money as he wanted. Against such 
a proposal I could make no reason¬ 
able ^j^tion; and (lie Iniiflness was 
settlo^i sindi a he be- 

c^eidy successor. Wheig all was fi¬ 
nished, an inventory of the go^s ta¬ 
ken, and a proper vmuation pui upon 
them, 1 was a little surprise to find 
that 1 had only two hundred pounds 
to receive, and this was all the money 
1 had in the world. I shall here just 
observe, that 1 saw my shop-man 
Again, after a lapse of thirty years; 
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in which time, having remained un-* 
married, he h^ realized a handsome 
competency, and had retired, to en¬ 
joy the fruits of his industry, in a 
coun try retreat. He remarked, to me, 
that, in his opinion, keeping a shop is 
a very monotonous, hum-o^m sort 
of life; so much so, that when ha 
looked back for thirty years, the w}iole 
time appeared like a blank space in 
bis life; it had some similarity, he 
thought, to a long but disturbed alMp, 
or to an indistinct dream, in whim 
we may be conscious that we exist, 
but during which time we have stiU 
no distinct conception, or remem¬ 
brance, of any thing in particular 
which has been transacted. 

As soon as Maynard was informed 
of my intended trip to the West In¬ 
dies, he appeared to be exceedingly 
grieved; he blamed my roving dis- 
]^ition, and wonderm that, like 
other people, I could not stop at 
home, and keep in a good business; 
make love to some fair rich damsel, 
get married, and be happy. I im¬ 
puted all this pettish behaviour to its 
pro^ source, and good-humouredly 
replied, that be must attribute my 
want of application to business, to 
my being possessed of a genim, and 
my roving disposition to my evil ge¬ 
nius ; assuring him, that it would be 
late in life bef(n<e I should be so¬ 
bered down into a domesticated ani¬ 
mal ; but that, whether 1 was at 
home or in foreign climes, on land or 
at sea,' 1 should always remember 
his tender regard fur me; and that 
if it were ever in my power to oblige 
him, he might at all times commai^ 
my best services. My api^ntmeht 
being procured, I made me liecea- 
sary preparations for a voyage, sent 
my trunks on board the Adiniral'a 
ship, and got every thing in readi¬ 
ness, that, when the fleet should sail, 
1 might have nothiiig to do bnt Just 
to bid my frienda ^eu, to itep on 
board the castle oh the ocean, and 
he wafted to rile ialwnds, where con¬ 
tagion and diseaae rid the world of 
many a rambling fellow, as idle, and 
as little worth, as poor Henry R^ers. 

It happened about a week before 
we were to sail, that I fell in with a 
party of rite officers belonging to the 
fleet, and they gave me such a 
wretched character of the Admiral, 
that 1 heartily repented of this adven- 
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ture before it had begun, and be¬ 
came fully determined, that if I had 
but my trunks on shore, I would 
leave me Admiral to proceed on his 
voyage trithout his’draftsman. The 
fleet lay in the Downs, and I left 
London to join it; my mind was 
agitated exceedin^y ; I resolved and 
rei^resolved ; my equipment had cost 
me fifty pounds, and if 1 went not, 

1 should lose it; however, after a 
great number <jS interrogatories, mix¬ 
ed up .with a nnmbra of doubts and 
pe]q)lexitieB, I came to the final con¬ 
clusion, ihai I would not ^ / At the 
time that 1 made this sapient resolve, 
i was in.Ramsnte; tne following 
day the fleet miled. I was now a 
sort of isolated being, cut off &om 
all my acquaintance, undetermined 
as to the mode of life I should in fu¬ 
ture pursue, and miserable beyond 
measure. In a few days, however, 
my mind became more serene; I had 
stUl one hundred pounds left;- I was 
not cooped up in a ship, to be ill- 
treated by a surly Admiral; no, I 
had the world bmore me, where to 
choose my place of rest, and Provi¬ 
dence my guide." 

There was at this time a great deal 
of. company at Ramsgate, and 1 im¬ 
mediately circulated cards, proposing 
to paint miniature likenesses at a 
guinea each* The price was low, 
and 1 had, in a short time, plenty of 
business. I laboured very hard, and 
could earn four guineas a-week; and 
asmy weeklyexpencesamountedonly 
to one guinea, I made a dear profltof 
one hundred and flft^ guineas a-year. 
This was very satisfactory to my 
ndod; I could save money; Z was 
independent; and fora time, at least, 

1 was happy. I had been here a- 
houl four months, when the compa- 
nv beganr ipadually to .leave the 
place, and my business, in conse¬ 
quence, to decliite. This dreom- 
atodot.'^uaed tne.to.flret a little, for, 
lilw other perw^ of quick 

sendbii^^ my bonpess generally 
acted iqpen me as the atraorohere 
acts upon the barometer, and my 
spirits sevfM as an index to point 
l^nt or fall of my annual in- 

compi':Piiiring all this period, 1 never 
vn^to any c» my friraddn London, 
even to my brother; nor did 1 
er think of returning to that fa- 
lOUB city. I was as much ashamed 
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of my conduct, in not going out with 
the fleet, as if I had committed a 
crime against society, and on that 
account I wished to live in seclusion ; 
I had acted foolishly, and the shafts 
of ridicule, thrown by my friends, 
would have pierced me to the quick, 
and the smart would have been too 
intolerable for me to have borne. 
The business of portrait-painting be¬ 
coming slack, 1 left Ramsgate, and 
made excursions in various direc- 
tbns, to improve myself in land¬ 
scapes ; and having at length nlled 
my portfolio with some very beau- 
timl scenery, 1 suddenly formed a 
resolution of visiting Holland. 

Most men are, 1 believe, the crea¬ 
tures of circumstance; I am, and al¬ 
ways have been, completdy so, and 
sh^ continue to be such to the end 
of my career. Having wandered down 
as far as Boston, in Lincolnshire, 1 
fell in with a Captain Maybum, who 
traded to Amsteraam, and with him I 
went to visit the Dutch, taking with 
me, as a sort of adventure, my portfo^ 
lio, whichmighthavebeentennedmy 
cargo of drawings. The C^itain in¬ 
sisted on giving me iny. passs^ tor 
the pleasure of my company, and as 
he was rich, I did not make tins a 
bone of contention. Early in the 
spring, we set sail for the continent, 
and l^t the swamps, and bogs, and 
fens of Lincolnshire, before the fregs 
had begun their melodious croakings. 
We arrived at the Helder Point 
without any disaster, and shortly af¬ 
ter, we might have dined with the 
flkirgomaster of Amsterdam, if we 
had only had the good luck to have 
been invited,—^for we had safely ar¬ 
rived in tlrat curious, but handsome 
dty. The Captain had taught me a 
few Dutch phrases .on our passage, 
so that 1 was able to atit for almost 
any thing that was immediately ne¬ 
cessary. The Captain spent a week 
in slmmngl .me the ^cc; after 
which, leDileavoured to the 

lang«^p|^,jm>hqg8ii to ci»(i|||toea- 
sures ho# to manage 
so as Ifi cell my drawings, and to ob¬ 
tain tratinesB as.a pw^it-painter. 
1 had reuded here but a short time, 
when I became acquainted with some 
Englishmen, who had been long set¬ 
tled in this city; these gentlemen 
assisted me in drawing up advertise¬ 
ments, and rccdminended me to their 
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friends; bo that, in a short time, I 
had portraits to paint. 1 also left 
parcels of ray drairings with the 
booksellers, and allowed them a pro* 
lit for vending them: this suited both 
XMurties, for these men having an in¬ 
terest in the business, sold consider¬ 
able quantities; so that I did not in 
the least repent of my excursion to 
Holland. My collection of drawings, 
by these means, would soon have 
been exhausted; but as it was ne- 
cessarv to keep up.a stock, I em¬ 
ployed myself, when I had leisure 
from my other avocations, in draw¬ 
ing new ones from imaginary scenes ; 
and in this way I had always plenty 
on hand, ready for sale, as soon as 
they were wanted. For about a year 
and a half 1 had tolerable success ; 
but as mine is a calling in which 
novelty has a considerable share, it 
gradually bqpin to diminish. The 
drawings and the portraits of Myn¬ 
heer Rogers were good, many of them 
beautifully conceived and well exe¬ 
cuted ; but the amateurs wanted va¬ 
riety ; and they had in truth been 
furnished with very .copious collec¬ 
tions of the works of one master. 

A curious circumstance took place 
about this period of my sojourning 
among the Dutch. 1 was one day, 
after dinner, sitting in a tavern, 
reading the newspaper, with my hat 
on, when a man thrust a Jew's box, 
with a watch or two, and a few trin¬ 
kets in it, under my face. 1 was 
half asleep at the time, and feeling 
vexed at being thus intruded upon, 
I lifted up my eyes in great ang^, 
with the word rascal on the very tip 
of rajr tongue; when, to my utter 
astonishment, it was Mr Maynard 
who was thus standing before me 1 
Our surprise was mutual, and equal; 
and RoGEas ! MAVNAan! was ex¬ 
claimed by each, at the same in¬ 
stant. Gibt mir die hand,” sud I, 
seizing his hand. Becht mm ac- 
conmaoied the action,'''Ib^whisli our 
hei|lka»weU<is.h^n|MM^pe«^ to 
be lobed.' But eq>eak in 
English, ihy dearMaynardx^^imd tell 
me now it U that we have thil met 

By aoddent, I suppose,” was his 
answer; ** but your wonder must be 
excited to know wbat brought me to 
Amsterdam, how I have been redu¬ 
ced to such a forlorn situation, and 
why I appear before you in such 


be^arly habiliments.” 1 could 
scarcely believe that 1 was awake, as 
I viewed him from head to foot: he 
had on an old coarse hat—a tattered 
black coat, grown bald and brown, 
with a large hole in each elbow- 
breeches out at the knws—and bis 
toes had no difficulty in peeing 
through both shoes and stocking at 
the same time. I could scarcely re¬ 
frain from tears, to see my long-es¬ 
teemed friend in such a destitute con¬ 
dition, and in such a despicable garb. 
“ Let us," said .1, ** first dispatch 
this box, and the trumpery it con¬ 
tains, to the place from whence it 
came; then thou sbalt go home with 
me, and my tailor shall equip thee in 
a proper manner. But thou art hun¬ 
gry, perhaps, and faint; thou lookest 
j^ie, thv haggard cheek bespeaks 
want; ttlou tiast not dined—but 
thou sbalt dine immediately. Ilans 
Frau! get ready a beef-steak as soon 
as possible! Take a litUc wine, 
while it is getting ready; and sit 
here by my side.” The steak was 
soon dressed, it was also very neatly, 
served up, and it was quickly swal¬ 
lowed by my friend, without any 
consideration as to its being either 
tender or tough. After he had din¬ 
ed, I was anxious to know by w|iat 
means he had been metamorphosed 
from a King's stationer, into a Jew 
{ledlar. He told me, that a fellow- 
passenger, in the ship from England, 
was an Israelite, in whom there was 
much good; and that he had fur¬ 
nished him with a box, and a small 
stock of goods, to prevent him from 
famishing; and he laughed heartily, 
as he continued to inform me, Biat 
the Jew could not depart from bis 
customary mode of dealing with bis 
travelers, obliging mpiiiend to de¬ 
posit with him the guinea he 
nad left, as a pledge Tor his ho¬ 
nesty, or to prevent him from de¬ 
camping with hex And goods altoge¬ 
ther. Then aetum, my friend,” 
aaid I, ** to Moses the tmngs that 
beloug>tohiin, and redeem thy gui¬ 
nea—it wUl be a pretty thing for 
thee sometimes to look at; but in 
future thou shalt eat at my table, 
and we will occupy the same apart¬ 
ment, till a hiore gentod At least, if 
not a more profitable calling, can be 
procured for thee. But be quick, 
and I will wait here till you rctujn. 
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f nd then we vtjl proceed lo my lod> 
1 wffl rather impatiently 
waiting the return of poor Maynard, 
wi^n he arrived; and I could per* 
ceive^ by his countenance, that he 
waa aaUfmed with this, bis last trans* 
action, with, his master the Jew. The 
good feUow had expressed much 
kimliess towards him. ** And vat 
viU yon do now. Mynheer Maynard ? 
you have not yet become f rich mit 
selling gpida for me ?" I have not," 

repliedlNl^ynard ; but I have met 
with a i^nd who knows me, and 
who will assist me." “ Datisrecht," 
replied Moses; and as I love to see 
de goot man, 1 will follow you mit my 
box; perhaps your friend may vant 
someting in my vay." At this in* 
stant he entered ; he spoke very af* 
fectionatriy of Mr Maynard, hoped 
Mr M. would remember the poor 
Jew, and delivered himself so feel* 
ingly, that 1 thought, if he was a 
hypocrite, he was an excellent actor ; 
so as a smrtof remuneration for past 
services to my friend, 1 bought a seal 
of him, and we all three soon be* 
came vny merry. Before we parted, 
1 osdored in the bill, but, to my very 
great surprise, I found that the 
whole had been discharged by friend 
Moses, which was more then I ei* 
tber expected or desired. 

As soon as we had arrived at my 
lodgings, we were both equally desi* 
rous to b« infmrmed what had brought 
the ofher into Holland. " And how 
long ha^e you been in tins country, 
Mr Bf^a," said Maynard ? 1 told 
him that 1 had bees in Amsterdam 
a little more than a year and a half. 
“ Then you did not go to the West 
Indies?" “ You are right,"—and 1 
hw gave him an account of what 
bad miqienad to me from the time 
wehAd iMUi||d|ftiin-London; when I 
left thatcByWloin the British Fleet, 
to the pres^ di^^ when we so an* 
ea^t^ly met. Tis strange," 
aamhi^ ''diat eim way ward fate of¬ 
ten frttitratas our wisest purposes: 
mau 11 tossed about he knows not 
how, and happy is he who cams not 
wheeet yes, he appears like a-pup¬ 
pet), with vei^ litw of his own will, 
and h^steiioiiB are very seldom un* 
da^:^|tvpsBtnd of hfis reasoning 
iMniiiPs. , His motives are often nn- 
KtlOvm, even to himself, and yet i< 
fr^uently happens, that the charit- 
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able, good-tempered blockhead, iS' 
robbed or deceived by the cunning, 
blamed by the prudent, and denoun¬ 
ced by the ignorant: at the same time, 
he knows not why he is robbed or 
deceived, is ignorant why he is blam¬ 
ed, and wonders, among the good and 
bad actions he has performed, which 
of them it is that condemns him to 
be either a rogue or a fooL" I could 
easily perceive that these sapient, but 
obscure reflections, were forced upon 
my friend by his vivid imagination; 
that he had fallen into a sort of rea¬ 
soning despondency, in which “ busy 
meddling memory" was raking up 
the many injuries he had suffered, 
and jplaang than in succession be¬ 
fore mm, in the order in which they 
had occurral. ** Well," said I, “ you 
will now oblige me by informing me 
what combination of fortuitous cir¬ 
cumstances has concurred to place 
you in this miserable condition. That 
you have been plundered, I entertain 
not a single doubt; tha-efore, sit 
down quietly, for 1 am preyed to 
hear thy tale of woes. In the mean 
time, let me assure thee, that I will 
in future endeavour to assuage thy 
me(; I will hold out to thee the 
hand of pure friendship; let me beg 
of thee, then, to dash the cup of mi¬ 
sery from thy lip, and to rely for 
comfort upon Him who is able to sup¬ 
port us under all our wants and in- 
flrmities." 

His story was shat, but pathetic. 

You know very well," said he, 
** that 1 was owner of a ship which 
traded to China; she had made one 
successful voyage, and I freighted her 
again with goras, such as are used 
in some of tbc East-India Islands; 
these the Captain was to dispose of, 
and afterwards proceed to China for 
a caigo of teas. They succeeded 
va 7 well at first, till a sort of squab¬ 
ble took jdace between part of the 
crew and some of the natives of 
the Maldives, when the captal||md 
five of the aafiora were kule^fioie 
mate and the amrviviim ai^ Kt0l^ 
far Uie Bayuf BengaT; but as tney 
were slwrt of han^, fhe ship was 
stranded off Cape Comorin, near the 
coast of Coromandel. The men were 
all saved ; but the ship, and what re¬ 
mained of the cargo, were entirely 
lost.’ This severe stroke obliged me 
to sell my hmisr and grounds, and 
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made great havock of my funded 
l^roperty; so we removed to the city. 
Thu happened about ten months af> 
ter you left London. Now, although 
this was a misfortune which might 
have fallen to the lot of any other 
man as well as myself, 1 was blamed 
by almost every person that knew 
me; and the pity and condolence 
of those who pretended to he my real 
friends, nearly tortured me into mad¬ 
ness. ' Why did I meddle with what 
I did not understand ? 'Twas a great 
pity! What could ](know about the 
business of a merchant, especially as 
I had not been broughtjup at it ?—’ 
Whereas, had my adventure succeed¬ 
ed, and I had braome rich, I should 
have been held up as a paragon of 
wisdom, and pointed out, by these 
same worthies, as an example for 
their sons and kinsmen to imitate ! 

'' I must now inform you, that 
when I sold ray property in the funds, 

1 had five bund^ pounds to spare; 
this sum I lent to my neighbour 
Jenkins, the wine-merchant, because 
vou know he had the reputation of 
being a very upright and a very re¬ 
ligious man. I took his note-of-hand 
for it, and told him I should want to 
make use of it in business, and pro¬ 
bably might call upon him for it at 
a short notice. 1 judged it to be as 
safe in his hands as it would have 
been in the Bank of England; but 
how delusive are appearances! In less 
than three months he failed; 1 was 
obliged to compound with his credi¬ 
tors, and received two shillings and 
sixpence in the pound! I was now in 
a state of mind which cannot easily 
be described; 1 sunk almost into^ a 
state of insensibility. My dear wife 
and her excellent mother used every 
endeavour to raise my spirits; but for 
several weeks I was extremely low, 
and totally regardless of what might 
in future beful me. I wi^ rouaim, 
howeva*, from this stupor in a short 
tira|^ Jiy what may be termed the 
clinppof my misfnrtinop, and the 
entj^^j^xtihction of all my hagek. J 
had pven to one of my crraitptn, who 
was a paper-manufacturer, 4^wer 
of attorney, to stop hia clamoar for 
a few weeks, when 1 had every rea¬ 
sonable expectation of being able to 
discharge his debt; but in less than 
afuitnight he entered my premises 
with 4 liailifij inunediately called in 


an auctioncr, sold the whole of my 
stock in .trade and household furni¬ 
ture, and myself, Lucy, her mother, ' 
and our four children, were turned 
into the street. My stock in trade was 
sold, for not more than the one-tenth 
of what it cost, to some friends of the 
attorney, who did the businessjjdtttd 
my household-ftimiture waajpiwBt 
given away, to some bakers wmbad 
been his dients. In this way I ^as 
completely ruined; I had nothing 
left; and my other creditor8i%Xed at 
being cheam out of what was due to 
them, threatened me with the hor¬ 
rors of a prison. I should never have 
been able to support iny«lf under 
such an accumulation of misfortunes, 
only I had the 6onso]ation of know¬ 
ing that Mrs Barnard’s annuity was 
safe in the funds. To avoidmy cre¬ 
ditors, I sought out and took a small 
obscure cottage in the country. At this 
period our finances were very low; all 
the ca.<5h that could be raised by the 
whole party did not amount to ten 
pounds; it would be two months be¬ 
fore Mrs Barnard's quarterly pay¬ 
ment would become due; and we 
were not only destitute of all the- 
common necessaries of life, but we 
had no meana of procuring them. 
During the rime that I afterwards 
remained with my family, we slept 
on some straw upon the floor, with a 
few old blanket! to cover as,—'We sat 
upon boxes or «toola,-<-ato onr firugal 
meals from tiie top of an old chest of 
drawers,—drank our tea out of small 
howls,-^ined from plates of many 
colours and sizes—with a few odd 
knives and forks, the very refuse of 
a dunghill. The only comfort that 
now remained to us was, that we 
still loved ime another; not the least 
symptom of dissatisfac^n ever ap¬ 
peared in, the countenattoa of either 
my irifebr her mother ’; and while 
engi^;ed in wadiing diefiuniljlinen, 
when the blood streamed from ^ir 
hands, not a stoh escaped ftom either 
of them; but rite right of such mi¬ 
sery made mo riiu^er-^nd 1 was 
reduced to the brink of despair. 1 
Bometiines lay whole nights awake, 
ruminating on what steps 1 should^: 
take to. procure sustenance for ihy 
famUy; b^t in n short rime I was 
rekasedi itf if you please, expelkd, 
from this wretched abode of squalid 
poverty r—the time was come, when 
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was to enter on my travela, f 4^ter 
a very restless nigh^ 1 waawieaitjnm- 
ing imormed by a neigbboariiig pea> 
aantj that a bailiif had juat bron at 
his house, inquiring for me. This 
was sufficient; 1 told the drcuin- 
stanee to my Ltti^->-thra8t a pair of 
atqi^gs and a diirt into a small 
binKf^-tDok a lo^ and sorrowful 
leavem roy group of angelic beinm— 
threw down all the money 1 had, 
except five shillings—and hurried out 
of the lisuBe! 1 travelled all the day, 
and sl^ the first night in a sort of 
hedge ak'liouse; the next morning 
1 continued my journey till late in 
the evening, when I arrived rather 
unexpectedly at a large house, the 
master of which was^tanding at the 
gate. 1 halted to inouire of him 
the road to the next village; but he 
told me there was no village within 
four miles, in the direction in which 
I appeared to be travelling. You 
seem,” said he, to be faint and 
weary, and much fatigued,—will you 
step in with me and refresh yomv 
self.^" 1 thanked him, and followed 
into a large mansion, when the even¬ 
ing meal, in a short time, was placed 
upon the table: my host supped 
with me. After supper, he ordered 
some wine, and 1 m4;ht have been 
cheerful, W '* grief was heavy at 
my heart^^ ‘and prevented that flow 
of spirits whit^ b c^tural to my dis- 
posi^p. ^deman perceived 

It. said he, * you are 

not ht so cheerful a as you 
were the Ifsit time I bad the honour 
of being in yput^aompany.' 1 looked 
up, but did libt recognise his fu¬ 
tures. 1 told hhn that 1 had no re¬ 
collection whatever of ever having 
aeen him btiPore this evening. ^That 
is possible,' ^id he; * however, if 
1 mistake 1 have seen vou be¬ 

fore, and Iwve experienced your 
bounty^ ppd, in return, 1 request 
yotiwUl db me the honour to apend 
thir with me; and after 

breei^, ^moiTOwmonaipg, 1 will 
put on' pour way, at as early an 
is you may find convenient. 

I thanked him, and requested tiiat 
m would teH me his Uttne;—^hut he 
•iided enettianhy filling a glass 
of wine, and'dMhhi^ me^tQ pledge 
him, which 1 did tilth as much 
grace,asl was then master of. Af- 
^ter a few more glasses,' ray melan¬ 


choly began to diasipate;*—but my 
host hinted, though with great deli¬ 
cacy, that I appeared to be unhappy. 
1 acknowledged that 1 had been in 
more enviable circumstances; that 
of late, Misery had laid his iron 
hand upon me, and that 1 was now 
on my way to leave my native land. 
At an early hour we retired to rest, 
and the mllowing morning, after 
breakfast, he went out with me, to 

{ mt me in the right road for the vil- 
age I had inquired after. On ta¬ 
king leave of me, he kindly shook 
'me by the hand, said his name was 
Elwes, and returned back to his 
house. As soon as he was gone, I 
discovered that he had left a paper 
in my hand, which, on examination, 
1 found to be a ten-pound-note of 
the Bank of England. I was greatly 
perplexed to account for these marks 
of generosity from a perfect stran¬ 
ger ; nor have 1 been able, from that 
hour to the present, to recollect that 
I had ever before seen him.” 

" And don't you remember,” said I, 
" that you once ordered a b^f-steak 
at the Tavern in the Haymarket, 
which you told the waiter to give to 
your dc^, and that a man in the same 
box desired you to permit him to 
taste it?” He did remember Bome- 
tMng about it; but it was so long ago, 
he only a faint recollection that 
su^. a circumstance took place.— 
** Wdl, Sir, that was the man who 
treated you so handsomely, and who 
gave you the bank-note. I inqui- 
rol after his name of the waiter, and 
have since learned that he is a great 
miser, but that he does many a 
noble act, and that he has as good 
a thle to he called a Christian, as. 
many who write Reverend or Right 
ileeerend before their surnames. But 
finirir thy story.” 

Soon alter/' continued he, " I, 
arrived at Col^ester, when 1 chan¬ 
ged my note, the half of which I 
sent to my fltmiiy. > Poor oc- 
knowled^ -.the receipt of'U ptii th 
a heavy heaii^ the next day. 1 |Pk>- 
oeeded on to Harwidr, andipe^ 
il^; there with a .ship bound for 
Amsterdam, I embarked in it, and 
arrived here about three months 
back; since which time 1 have tra¬ 
velled with my box, and often ob¬ 
tained such a scanty pittance, that 
it was Bcarroly sufficient to keep my 
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soul and body from separating. I 
have had but one letter from my 
dear wife since I arrived ; I expect 
another in a short time: had it not 
been for her and my children, 1 
should have sunk into the grave 
long ago, and left this world to the 
enjoyment of the numerous wretches 
.who are constantly disgracing it by 
their lives and actions." 

In a few days my friend was 
neatly emiipt, and could assume his 
moper ^aracter. As my business 
here was nearly exhausted, we only 
staid a month longer; but, during 
our stay, Maynard received a letter 
iroin his Lucy, in which she inform¬ 
ed him, that they were now very 
comfortably settled in their little 
cottage; that her tinpc was princi¬ 
pally employed in instructing the 
children; that they all enjoyed ex¬ 
cellent health; that she, her mo¬ 
ther, and the children, constantly 
prayed to the Divine Bdng for his 
welfare; and that they only wanted 
his presence to make tnem very hap- 
j»f. He informed her, in return, 
that he had met with an old and 
valued friend, who had taken him 
under his protection; that we were 
just going to set off together for Pa¬ 
ris ; that he was in good health and 
spirits; and that he hoped they 
should, ere long, meet again to part 
no more! Before we left Amster¬ 
dam^ 1 carefully examined the state 
of .my finances, and found that I 
was m possession of a little more 
than two hundred and fifty pounds : 
this circumstance 1 communicated 
to my fnend, and it mve him great 
pleasure: it was also highly gratify¬ 
ing to myself. 

Having arrived at Paris, our most 
immediate object was to take a view 
of the city, and to ascertain in what 
put of it a lodging would be the most 
eligible for my business. 'We couM, 
both of us, speak the French lan¬ 
guage^ which u always of consider- 
abl«||g|^rtance to a stvapger in the 
Frti)^capital. 1 observed nearly the 
santeiraatinehere aB 1 had previous¬ 
ly done in Amaterdamw 1 left my 
landscapes at the booksellers' shops, 
and 1 got some business as a portrait- 
painter; but 1 did not meet, at first, 
wth any thing like the success here 
that I hail found in Amsterdam, and 
this made roe lament that I had come 
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to Paris, for it appeared to me, that 1 
might have succeeded better in some 
of the other large towns in Holland. 
Mr Maynard tried every means to 
obtain some employment, but with¬ 
out effect, so that his spirits lowered, 
and he became melancholy. 1 en¬ 
deavoured to persuade him to open 
a shop in his own way of businelpj, 
and offered him money for the pur¬ 
pose ; but he declined accepting it, 
observing, that if he did not succeed, 
the drcumstance would ruin both of 
us, and that he had a great abhor¬ 
rence at hazarding his friend’s pro¬ 
perty. At length, however, he ob¬ 
tained employment, as a journey¬ 
man, in a stationer’s shop ; and on 
this account we w'cre obliged to live 
apart, as my lodgings were at too 
great a distance from the place of his 
employment. From some whim, or 
fancy, which had now entered his 
brain, he would neither tell me the 
name of the street where he was to 
lodge, nor who was his employer; 
and, on this account, our separation 
grieved me to the heart. My busi¬ 
ness gradually increased, so that, 
after about six months’ residence, 1 
had as much as 1 could well manage. 
It was now more than three months 
since Maynard and I had parted, 
and, during all this long period, I 
had neither heard from him nor seen 
him. One day, however, as I was 
walking along the Hue de St Honord, 
I saw him before me, and immediate¬ 
ly made all the haste 1 could to over¬ 
take him; he also had perceived me, 
and turned hastily into an hotel to 
avoid me. 1 rusoed in after him, 
and entered the front room, but saw. 
nobody, because, as the street was 
rather narrow, and the houses on 
eadh side very lofty, the room was 
dark. I was certain must he 
here, and, sitting down, t soon dis¬ 
covered him in an obscure comer. 
“ Mr Maynard," said I, " why do 
you shun me ?" '' Because," he re¬ 
plied, “ being hateful to myself I 
am not willing to become pdioua also 
to my friend, nor a burtlmn on his 
bounty." But are you not em¬ 
ploy^, Mr Maynard?.and, in such 
a case, what burdien could you be 
to me ?” ,, “ I have work, it is true, 
but——*’* “ Bui you do not earn a 
sufficient sum tp maintain you; and 
as ray business is on the increase, 

Q q 
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why will you not permit me to as- 
'sist you? In short, why do you 
avoid me ?—Is it possible uiat 1 c&n 
in any way have offended you?" 
His answer was, that I had not. 
** Then, come home and live with 
me,” said I, “ for I have felt very 
lonely and uncomfortable 'since you 
iSflme.'’ ** Not on any account," 
he replied; I am determined to live 
by my own industry, however small 
my earnings may be. 1 tm at pre¬ 
sent employed in ruling account- 
books, with red-ink lines, and, by 
working hard from five o’dock in the 
morning until ten at night, I can 
earn tenjtence; but this sum, smaU 
as it is, 1 am determined shall sup¬ 
port me, without any assistance 
either from friendship or benevo¬ 
lence." '' But you will take some 
wine with me ?” “ For this one 

time I will—^but not in future.” 
Before we parted, I prevailed on him 
to give me his address; but he only 
complied with my request on condi¬ 
tion that 1 would not call upon him. 
If 1 wanted to see him, 1 was to 
write, and he would attend my sum¬ 
mons. 1 inquired if he had receiv¬ 
ed a letter from Mrs Maynard since 
we arrived in Paris ? He told me 
he had not; but that, as he had 
lately written to her, he was certain 
of an early answer, and that when 
he heard from her, he would call 
upon me with the letter. 

About this time 1 used frequently 
to pass my evenings at one of the 
eofiee-houses where the English mer¬ 
chants, residing at Paris, usually met. 
It was my go^ fortune, in a short 
time, to become acquainted with a 
gentleman of the name of Tomlinson, 
who was an extensive wholesale iron¬ 
monger. He had a very large ware¬ 
house in another in Boulogne, 
and anotfa^in Moulines. He observ¬ 
ed to me, one evening, as we were sit¬ 
ting alone, that he very much wished 
he could meet with an active Eng- 
lisbmwD, who had been accustomed to 
business, could keep books, look after 
'Ae porters, and who was moderately 
honest. My poor Maynard imme¬ 
diately occurrra to me, but, for the 
resent, I did not mention his name; 
told Mr T. however, thnt 1 knew 
a man who would exactly suit him, 
and for wlmse honesty I would my¬ 
self become a surety. He be^ed of 


me to introduce him as soon as con¬ 
venient, and said, moreover, if he 
answered my description, the salary 
would be handsome. The next morn¬ 
ing 1 dispatched a messenger witli a 
letter to Maynard, desiring him to 
come to me without delay. Accord¬ 
ing to his own phrase, ne attended 
the summons. 1 informed him of 
every particular, spoke in great praise 
of Mr Tomlinson, and then waited 
his reply. I should be worse,” 
said he, than tlic worst of idio^ 
to refuse such a situation; my only 
fear is, that I may not suit him—in 
short, Aat I shall not get it: and yet,” 
continued he, " 1 have still hopes 
that 1 shall succeed, for the prayers 
and tears of Lucy and her dear in¬ 
nocents have been off^d at the 
footstool of Mercy for my welfare— 
therefore, 1 shall succeed !” No 
means shall he neglected on my 
part,” said I ; but when will it be 
agreeable to you to he introduced to 
him ?” As soon as possible,” he 
replied ; “ but 1 shall be again ob¬ 
liged to trespass on your bounty— 
the aid of a tailor is wanting before 
1 can oflfer myself.” “ Every thing 
in that \way can be easily procuretl 
this morning, and, in the evening, 
we can wait on Mr Tomlinson, at 
his own house, for 1 am invited to 
take tea with him, and he is anxious 
to see you.” 

Mr Maynard was soon clothed in 
a manner proper for the occasion; 
and as his address was that of a gen¬ 
tleman, and his knowledge of husi- 
new considerable, 1 had nothing to 
fear. We dined together, and, ^ter 
dinner, I put into his hands a couple 
of Louis-u ors, and a few small pieces, 
which he, at first, refused to accept; 
hut 1 toild him that the jingle of mo- 
' ney is at all times pleaung to the 
ear, and that he would talk much 
better with cash in his pocket. He 
smiled on roe, with a look of grati¬ 
tude that found its way to nry heart; 
BO 1 immediatdy seized hm^hand, 
and we walked out together Ibniwrds 
the Pont Neuf. After tea, MnTonoa- 
linson, her amiable daughter, and I, 
retired into another apartment, and 
left the Master and Maynard to ma¬ 
nage matters in their own way; but 
wlmn we met again at supper, 1 had 
no difficulty in perceiving that all 
waa right, fmr Maynard’s spirits were 
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so buoyant, that he waa often ob¬ 
liged to keep silent to prevent an 
overflow; and more than once 1 saw 
the starting tear, and heard the 
struggling, bursting sigh, that choak- 
ed his utterante. 1 believe, on this 
occasion, that his ideas had wan¬ 
dered across the Channel, as far as 
the little cottage ; and that his 
Lucy, the children, and their grand¬ 
mother, were all present to his ima¬ 
gination. We retired before ele- 
jren o’clock, and 1 insisted that he 
should go home with me. “ Well," 
said I, as soon as we had got into 
the street, you have succeeded; 
but what, my dear Maynard, is 
to be your salary ?” “ More than 
I should have asked," was his re¬ 
ply ; “ I am to serve him for three 
years, and am to have one hundred 
and fifty pounds for the first year, 
and two hundred a-year for each of 
the other two.” "Bravo!” X-ex¬ 
claimed ; that will do. And now, 
Maynard, will you live with me, or 
shall I take up my abode with you ? 
Let us go down this street, to the left. 
I was in it yesterday morning—^it is 
near to the warehouse ; I saw in it a 
small house to be let—so 1 went in 
and looked at it. It is small, but 
convenient, and will just suit us— 
there are four sleeping-rooms, two 
arlours, and a kitchen. But per- 
aps I am reckoning without my 
host, for you do not speak; 1 was 
thinking there is one room for you 
and Mrs Maynard, one for Mrs Bar¬ 
nard, one for the children, and the 
other, if agreeable to yon, I should 
wish to occupy myself.” ** What 
an excellent contriver you are, Mr 
Rogers!” said he; but there will 
be rent to pay; and as for my wife, 
Mrs Barnard, and the children, they 
are not here !” " That is true—but 
one half of the rent shall be paid by 
me; and, with respect to your fami¬ 
ly, I will engage that they shall be 
here by this-day-fortnight, without 
any fmt of - forfeiting my word. In 
^ai'ilme you will have got settled 
in your new employment, and be 
ready to receive them; and I can 
meet them at Calais, and escort them 
to Paris." 

The number of ideas thus suggest- 
passed through my friend's brain 
with such rapidity of succession, and 
created such a mass of confusion in 


his mind, that he was totally unable 
to articulate a single sentence. How* 
was it possible that such a change in 
his circumstances could have taken 
place in so short a space as twenty- 
four hours ? Yesterday evening, at 
ten o’clock, he had scarcely earned 
his tenpence, and this night, at ele¬ 
ven, bis family were to be with, iflm 
in a fortnight, and he in a capacity 
of maintaining them comfortably 1 
In the cohfusion of his feelings, he 
grasped my arm in such an agony of 
joy, that he almost made me roar 
with the pain 1 was thus obliged to 
endure. When we had arrived at 
my lodgings, he sat down, and wrote 
a letter to his wife, begging that she 
would bring her mother and tho 
children, and make the greatest pos¬ 
sible haste to Paris: he mention¬ 
ed the situation he had got, and the 
salary he was to have, and said, 
moreov^, that it had been procured 
for him by a friend whom she both 
knew and esteemed. As I bad to 
take the letter in the moniing to the 

{ >roper conveyance, I told him to 
eave it open, for it was possible that 
I might have to put in a line or two, 
which might hasten their departm'e; 
to which proposal he readily agreed. 

The next day he entered into his 
new situation; and early in the 
morning, I enclosed in the letter a 
bill of exchange, on a house in Lon¬ 
don, for twenty pounds, and sent it 
off; but not before 1 had written 
“ with speed,” in large letters, on the 
back of the envelope. The same day 
1 took the house, and we made all 
the preparations we could for the re¬ 
ception of Mr Maynard’s family. 
Our conversation, in the evenings, al¬ 
ways veered towards England; we 
calculated to an hour i^e time that 
Lucy would get the letter ; we could 
easily imagine what delight it would 
give to her, as well as her mother; 
and my friend could conceive the 
bustle they were then making to set 
oft’ on their journey. We made par- 
ticiilar inquiry, and ascertained the 
days on which the English packets 
usually arrived at Calais. ** In 
eight Mys,” said he, she will be 
there.” I ventured to suggest (hat 
it might be nine or ten; but my 
opinion was scouted, for he was cer¬ 
tain tliat such a thing was altogether 
impossible. And then he entered 
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into all the ininutiee of calculation, 
on the probability that he knew the 
exact time which each particular 
movement would take up ; and tlien 
he could prove, even to demonstra¬ 
tion, that eight days were more tlian 
sufficient time for them to arrive at 
Calais. Against demonstration, no 
armment can prevail; so I acquies¬ 
ced, and it was settled, that, in eight 
days, they would be in CalaiB. For 
the first week I labourej^hard, in 
order, ^ get my business in such a 
train as to be able to leave Paris for 
a few days, without, if possible, any 
way injuring my financial establish¬ 
ment. On the morning of the eighth 
day, Mr Maynard inquired if it was 
still ray intention to meet his family, 
as 1 had at first proposed ? 1 told 
him that I intended to set out that 
evening, and that I hoped I should 
not have to wait more than a day or 
two for their arrival, as 1 should be 
there the next morning but one. Ue 
appeared a little vexed at my re¬ 
mark, and thought that they must be 
there before that time. 

On my arrival at Calais, which hap¬ 
pened about nine o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing,^ I found that an English packet 
had not arrived there during the last 
five days, but that two were expected 
in the course of the present day, be¬ 
cause the wind had changed, and was 
now favourable. At noon, one of them 
arrived, and 1 immediately went on 
board; but Mrs Maynard’s name was 
not among those which formed the 
list of passengers. At three o’clock, 
the other packet hove in sigl^t; and 
at four, she sailed up to the quay. As 
I had before been unsuccessful in my 
inquiries, 1 resolved this time that 1 
would not go on board, but that 1 
would keep a close look-out among 
the passeng^# as they landed, espe¬ 
cially as thdre was no danger of my 
missing the lovely party 1 was in 
quest of. After waiting for a consi¬ 
derable time, I had the pleasure to 
behold Mrs Barnard, with a little 
boy in each band, coming on shore; 
and immediately after, I saw my 
charming pupil, holding the hands 
of two beautiful girls, close behind 
her. I retreated, while they passed 
me, and entered the hotel; however, 
as soon as they were seated, f follow- 
eil them, and took the chair nearest 
to Mrs Maynard. Observing that 


she paid no attention to me, 1 looked 
rather anxiously at her for some 
time, and then rising, 1 stood before 
her, and bowing, 1 inquired if her 
name was Maym^ ? It is. Sir,” 
said she, and surely, if I mistake 
not, yours is Rogers.” 1 acknow¬ 
ledged that she was right, and told 
her that 1 was very glad 1 had been 
so fortunate as to meet with her. 
She shook me cordially by the hand, 
desired me to sit down, and inquired 
how long 1 had been in France ? I 
informed her that 1 had been in 
France about eight months, and thatl 
resided in Paris. '*BUt you, madam,” 
1 perceive, are a stranger in this 
country.” She remarked that they 
had but just landed. Mrs Maynard 
now, for some time, appeared lost in 
thought; but at once recovering her¬ 
self, and returning towards Mrs Bar¬ 
nard, My dear mother," said she, 
“ I am pretty confident that this is 
the friend my husband met with in 
Holland,—the same with whom he 
proceeded to Paris,—to whom he is 
indebted for his present situation,— 
who is the cause of our being here,— 
to whom we are under so many obli¬ 
gations,—who has left I’aris to meet 
us,—and jierhaps,” she exclaimed, 
turning towards me, “ perhaps iny 
dear, dear Maynard, is here along 
with you! If it be so, tell me, Mr 
Rogers, tliat 1 may immediately fly 
to his arms!" 1 assured her that her 
husband was in Paris; that 1 bad 
left him there two days ago; that 
my journey to this place was for the 
purpose of taking care of them, and 
that it was no small pleasure for me 
to find them all in good health. Lucy 
was a little altered, but she was still 
one of the loveliest creatures to be 
met with, even if one traveHcd for a 
long summer's day. I ordered din¬ 
ner to be got ready, and in the mean 
time, 1 went out to get their luggage 
on shore, and delivered it to the car¬ 
rier, to be forwarded to Paris. At 
six o'clock that morning, the Peli- 
gence was ready; no we took sntsin 
it, and witli a slow and steady pace, 
at the nrte of four miles an hour, set 
off* for the French metropolis. Mrs 
Barnard complaitied that her eyes 
were getting mm, and that she cbuld 
not have recognised me; she was 
also very weary, and now and then 
nodded a little. Mrs M. w'ould talk 
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about nothing but her husband; 
" And what was my Maynard doing, 
Mr Rogers, when you met with him 
in Amsterdam ?" He lived," I 
observed, “ by the labour of his 
hands, or, more properly, by the la¬ 
bour of his feet, for he was a gen¬ 
tleman traveller.” “He travelled, 
then, for some mercantile house in 
that city ?" 1 answered that he did. 

And how did he travel ?" On 
foot, madam." “ And carried goods 
with him?” “Just so.” “And what 
sort of merchandise were they?” “ An 
old watch or two, with some paltry 
trinkets.” ** Then he was like a Jew 
pedlar ?” “ More like that than any 
other sort of pedlar to which you 
could compare him." “ My poor, 
dear husband !” she exclaimed ; to 
what misery thou hast been reduced ! 
And with respect, Mr Rogers, to his 
clothes, how was he dress^ ?” Not 
in the Brst style of elegance ; but, if 
you please, madam, we will change 
the subject." " Was he in good 
health when you left him in Paris ?” 
“ No person could enjoy better.” 

The children slept soundly; and, 
in the morning, their innocent prattle 
formed our greatest amusement. Mrs 
Barnard was greatly fatigued, for 
want of sleep, and Mrs Maynard 
wished that our journey was at an 
end ; patience, however, is a sove¬ 
reign remedy against all the calami¬ 
ties incident to human life ; and pa¬ 
tience brought us, after a tedious 
ride in a jolting vehicle, to the gates 
of Paris. This was at nine o'clock in 
the morning, and at ten we arrived 
at our own house ; vis. on the twelfth 
day after the letter was sent oif, and 
consequently two days within the 
time tirst mentioned. I immediately 
sent to inform Mr Maynard that 1 
had arrivetl; and as he had no calls 
to make on the way, it was not long 
before he appeared. I met him at 
the door, and led him into our best 
parlour, where sat his whole family 
in good health, and with open arms 
to rei^ive him. The scene that suc¬ 
ceeded was truly afibeting; but in a 
short time all was calm, and» the se¬ 
renity that followed, might be com¬ 
pared to one of those bright days in 


spring, which sometimes follow a 
long and stormy winter. At four 
o’clock in the afternoon we all sat 
down to dinner, when the eyes of 
both Mr and Mrs Maynard glistened 
with joy indescribable ; they looked 
on each other with that calm delight 
which superior minds only can fed; 
but the happiness of iiw friend ap¬ 
peared to be of that inefrable descrip¬ 
tion, which we may imagine the o?ice 
miserabte^ul feels after it has en¬ 
tered the remons of eternal felicity. 
Mrs Barnard rejoiced to see her chil¬ 
dren happy ; she delighted in the 
prosMrity of others, and in her bet¬ 
ter days, her heart had overflowed 
with benevolence, for the benefit of 
the indigent. I'or the whole of the 
first week, I looked upon myself as 
a visitor, rather than as one of the 
family; but the front chamber hav¬ 
ing been fitted up for me in a man¬ 
ner suitable for my business, I lived 
with them for two years, in the 
greatest comfort and harmony. 1 men¬ 
tion this, because my knowledge of 
human nature has convinced me, that 
the majority of mankind have no de¬ 
sire to associate with persons to whom 
they have been under any particular 
obligations. The reason may be, 
that the obliging party think they 
have a right to be a little overbear¬ 
ing ; and the party obliged are often 
very apt to forget past kindnesses. 
Mr Tomlinson frequently expressed 
great obligation to me, for recom¬ 
mending to him so useful and worthy 
a man as Maynard ; and at the ex¬ 
piration of the second year, he turned 
over to him the house and business 
at Moulines, allowing him to pay for 
the stock on hand by instalments, at 
distant dates. On uiis account, they 
left Paris, for their new place ^ re¬ 
sidence; and I, soon afb^, made up 
my mind to return to j^gland, or, 
as it fell out, to Scotland, to witness 
new scenes, where hope and fear, joy 
and sorrow, poverty and splendour, 
are blended with the other ingre¬ 
dients which mingle in the bitter cup 
of human misery, or which form the 
cordial draught that heightens all 
our bliss. 

(' To be continued.) 
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Br rules wc mony^ and by rules we die; 
By rules some pray to Heaven, and some 
to Peter; 

By rules we eat and drink—We laugh and 
cry— 

Wear clothes, and sometiine8«|ays, to keep 
them neater: 

By rules we bless and curse; by rules wc 
try 

To spin our verses, and adjust their metre: 
In short, we’re just like tyros at a school; 
They learn their tusks, and we our lives, 
by rule. 

Not more by words and actions than fay 
dress 

Do we decide upon a person’s station ; 
Because, although the former may express 
His qualities of mind and education, 

Yet, by his clothes, we make a shrewder 
guess 

If he’s of high or humble occupation ;— 
Exceptingalways with thefooland dandy— 
Those sons of butter-milk and sugar^xindy: 

Excepting, also, in our hero’s case. 

Who, though a gentleman, appear’d to be 
Some vagrant offspring of a b^am-race. 
And such as landlords care not much to 
see. 

What with his hat and coat, and lantern 
face. 

Wild, hungry looks, and much bespatter’d 
knee, 

Tw'as more than wonder that he found a 
lodging, 

Alter such length of fasting and lone 
trudging. 

Know ye the tavern with the goodly sign 
Of a plump salmon? There the merry 
denizen, 

From Aberdeen, goes frequently to dine 
On grilse or trout—much better fare than 
venison I 

With whisky>taddy, too, instead of wine, 
Besides the host’s and hostess's best beni- 
son: 

There, too, Dan Ou% is mug]|y seated; 
only 

He feels himself a little tir'd and lonely. 

When first he enter’d, the polite landlady 
Met him with something rather like a 
frown; 

But, when hc^cast upon the board, the 
rraiy^ 

She curtsied, smiled, and gather’d up the 
crown. ' '' 


Dan’s mode may seem uncouth, but he 
was steady 

To certain principles he had laid down; 
And,thercfore, like a sober, medc beginner, 
He asked, if lie might ie indulged with 
dinner ? 

He was indulged with a large dice of sal¬ 
mon, 

With choice of good fresh haddock, and 
stale skate; 

For second course, roast chickens and a 
gammon. 

Of which he heap’d a large store on his 
plate; 

Besides, there was a dish with some cold 
lamb on. 

Shrouded with parsley loaves, in rustic 
state: 

These, if not fit for stomach and fur palate— 
If not a dinner—pray. Sir, what d'ye call it ? 

Now, as the bu^ waiter clear’d the board. 
And while our pilgrim thought about a 
dram— 

That isy if what he paid could yet afford 
That which was needful after trout and 
ham— 

In popp’d a dashing gentleman, whoroar’d 
With voice stentorophonic, “ Sir! am 
Your most obedient, and most humble 
servant!” 

“ Sir! lam yours,” quoth Dan, “ siiwere 
and fer^'ent.” 

“ Nay, then,” rejoin’d the stranger, “ I am 
blest; 

And, with your leave, 111 sit—dear Sir ! 
oh dear! 

Waiter I bring us a mutchkin of your best. 
Sugar and boiling water! Do you hear ?” 
“ Sir,” said Dan Duffe, “ you’re making 
me the guest; 

’Tib I that ought to order in the cheer.’* 

“ Pshaw I name it pot, *beBeech you; we 
ore weU met— 

Pray what may be the age of that there 
helmet ?” 

“ Mine hat ?” quoth Dan; “ ’tis *aome« 
what out of fashion, 

As also is die rest of mine apparel; 

And though some wits saay throw satiric 
lash on, 

Or aim against me with a goose-quill bifhrcl, 
Yet, sooth, I am nq| prone to foolish pas¬ 
sion. 

And, therefore, there is little fear of quar¬ 
rel.”— 
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Here came the waiter with the proper 

StUiTy 

At which Dan pana’d, and took a pinch of 
snuff; 

Then while the spacious china-bowl was 
smoking, 

And while the courteous stranger fill’d each 
glass, 

He wish’d to have some harmless fUn and 
joking 

At Dan’s expence, whom he suppos’d an 
ass: 

Beginning in a manner quite provoking. 

To one who was a student of the class— 

Sir! may I ask what kind of a balloon 

It was in which you journey’d to the 
moon ?” 

Methinks your question, friend, is rather 
comical,” 

Said Dan, with pouting lip and dubious 
store; 

It shews you know not reasons astrono¬ 
mical. 

Nor laws of motion—gravity and air.” 

1 beg your pardon,” said the other; 
some may call 

The moon a piece of cheese; but, I de¬ 
clare, 

I thuik she’s some huge Norfolk turnip 
lantern, 

Where the sun sits at night, to take a can¬ 
ter in. 

But, waving that—as really you api- 
pear 

Skill’d in the fam’d costumes of sage an¬ 
tiquity, 

I pray you make this puzzling problem 
clear. 

Without one inclination towards obliquity: 

Nay, while I now sit patiently to hear, 

I hope on this you’ll not attempt to speak 
witty: 

You've hikrd of Joseph’s coloured coat ? 
I pray you. 

Was it a cloak or jacket ?—eh ? what say 
you ?” 

** Faith I that’s a team’d and sapient 
question, brother,” 

Quoth Dan, whose brain was getting rather 
muddy ; 

And then he quaff’d (me glass, and fill’d 
another. 

And Quaff’d, and fiU’dnJliiitil his cheek 
grew ruddy: 

At length the powers of drink began to 
smother 

The dull and listless senses of his body; 

And as the gentlemam could jest no more. 

He, aomehow, fouttda way to reach the 
door. Wf 

^ author must be in a dreadihl ftude 

(Indeed I feel it now beyond expression) 


When he has let his hero get quite drunk, 
Liosing, thereby, the head of his profession: 

I woi^ have preach’d upon’t, like priest 
or monk. 

In a most natural and quaint digression; 
But now the waiter comes with bed-room 
candles. 

And also brings Dan’s riippers—alias 
sandals. 

And, thinking it is proper time for rest. 
And that he hath completely wash’d his 
throttie, 

He carries Dan up stairs, while half un- 
drest. 

(Oh the pernicious mischiefs of the bottle!) 
Soon, very soon, in snoring steep he’s 
- blest, 

(For he had drank what might have done 
a sot ill,) 

Without a cradle rocking him, or billow. 
Between dean sheets, on feather-bed and 
pillow. 

If suits me not to watch him in his bed. 
Nor tell the rising whisi^ers of his dreams ; 
Let it suffice to say, his pillow’d head 
Kevotv'd and re-revolv’d his mighty 
schemes. 

I know that there are poets so ill-bred 
As to select bed-chambers for their 
themes 

I fear my Muse would take the arms eff 
Morpheus, 

Forgetting she was aught allied to Orpheus. 

To Orpheus! yes; for I can give yon 
music. 

Whether ’tis through the tube, or on the 
string; 

Though not, perhaps, the very kind which 
you seek. 

That is, it could not melt th* infernal 
king. 

Mine is a sort^ would rather make a Jew 
sick. 

Because it would a certain fancy bring 
Of beasts whose flesh was curs’d and 
^ harm’d by Moses, 

Fam’d for their granting, squeaking, and 
long noses. 

The origin of music is fitnn heaven— 

No d(mbt of that; but then, then’s such 
dispute, 

Where, when, and how the preference 
should be given— 

What style, whwt instruments, what ait- 
thdrs suit) 

That taste and nature ora at variaaoe 
driven. 

And one of simple ear Is call’d—a hruU: 
*Tis most unmanneriy to say the fault’s 
his 

Who canH adore thd eliitming German 
waltses. 
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Talking of adoration—it would seem 

That wc were born for such a grand sen- 
sation; 

But then your schisms and false opinions 
teem— 

Like various sticklers in a dvil nation— 

From him who kneels before the morning 
beam, 

To him who makes oh altar of creation; 

All praise, of coarse, their own religious 
worship, 

And say that heretics deserve a horsewhip. 

And there are gods of clay—and gods of 
stone— 

And there are gods of wood—and gods of 
metal— 

And there arc gods of flesh, and blood, 
and bone, 

And itwn their pedestals and altars settle! 

Dead matter, by the cratlsman, might 
have grown 

A plate-a jamb—a table—or a kettle! 

The living might have been an honest 
creature. 

The same in lineament, in form, and 
feature. 

Baal was famous in Elijah’s days ; 

Bel and the Dragon in the time of Daniel; 

The sons of Israel scream’d in Moloch’s 
blaze; 

The wheels of Jaggamaut make Ilindos- 
ton yell 

Oh ! ill-directed and ill-oflbred praise. 

That turns the man into the piteous spa¬ 
niel ! 

Both to the worshipper and god abusive. 

From Nimrod to the present time, inclu¬ 
sive. 

Gods were, first, kings; but, when their 
flesh terrestrial 

Dropp'd downward to the dark and silent 
tomb. 

Their godhead roso with images celestial. 

Borne from the marble quarry’s pregnant 
womb; 

Man-fawn’^ beneath, in flattery iftost 
bestial 

His children worshipp’d, but th^ knew 
not whom; 

As less and less bis real life was known. 

Brighter and brighter was his glory grown. 

Man’s a strange creature ! to himself a 
riddle, 

(So say the moralists from wbrnn I quote;) 

His heart.is lUined.with four strings, like 
a fiddle, 

And plays a great variety of note: 

The bow of language aesapea across- the 
middle, 

The passions sttlMlIi^'their fingers on the 
' throat, 


QMarch 

He groans in bass—in minor keys he 
whines— 

In m^or, shouts above the ledger lines. 

And when he sounds his crotchets pane¬ 
gyric, 

Gods! what a strain, and what a Ibund 
is there! 

The welkin, echoing sound the glorious 
lyrifc. 

Tells the swift winds to wnft it through 
the air; 

Rocks, woods, and waters all become hys¬ 
teric; 

Mouths ope with joy, and eyes with won¬ 
der stare; 

The people worship thus some pompous 
idol. 

Just like a child that cries, Come, look 
at my doll.” 

But I must now dismiss these thoughts 
sublime. 

And rouse our pilgrim from the Salmon- 
inn ; 

For now the sun has gain’d the eastern 
clime. 

And tlie air wakes with morning’s dhecr- 
ful din. 

Now comes he forth (Dan Duffe) at the 
eighth chime. 

With rather haggard and unhealthy skin, 
Crosses the Dee, and gains the moun¬ 
tain’s summit, 

(A thing, believe me, rather bard to come 
at) 

O what a dreary, dull, and heartless 
scene! 

Mosses, and piles of peat, and fields of 
heather. 

Marshes and stones, and nothing soft and 
green. 

But barren, bleak, and dismal altogether ! 
It wears the same uncouth and stagnant 
mien . # 

In every change of season and of weather. 
And, but that several gin-shops quash 
these evils, 

A traveller must suffer the blue devils. 

Full thirteen miles he travell’d through 
this track 

Of Highland verdure, desolate and dreary; 
Enou^ to make of any man a hack. 
And, sure our pilgrim was both tired and 
weary: 

At length he tm’d these horrors on his 

t^k. 

And got into the plain, more gay and 
cheety; } 

As ready for bis dinner Iib a raven, 

Before he reach'd the Mill-inn of Stone¬ 
haven. * 

Stonehive is seated in a bandsonoe vale * 
That slops itsbosom'to the eastern skies ; 
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A lovdjr village! where you may inhale 
FreshnesB tad beauty both at month and 

In ^ntle grandeur t’warda tiie western 

Lik(|^t among the woodSy fam'd Uiy 

Uiyt not more renown'd fbr pregnant 
acres, 

Than lov'd Iqr Fancy gemmen and the 
Quakers. 

Next come we to Dunnottar's ruin'd 
castle— 

Old Time hath triumph'd in his havock 
there, 

Where once were gaudyfplume, and shin* 
ing tassel, 

Blood, battle, victory that rent the air, 
The lord imperial, and th* obedient vas^, 
The stern commander, and the lady fair— 
Dark, dreary ruins, on themselves that 
totter, 

Mark the impregnable and great Dun- 
nottar! 

Dead, dull, and drij^ing are thy lonely 
vaults ; 

A fearful echo lives within thy bow’rs; 
Within thy rooms depend the crusted 
salts. 

And on thine arches bloom the summ^o 
llow'rs i 

The wanderer o'er thy mins treads—«nd 
— - halts. 

As if he heard a voice come firom thy 
tow'rs— 

'Tis but the echo of the stones he scatters. 
Or the wild caw, that perches there and 
chattera. 

It lookot'ftom Ocean, like a rock all riven 
And shatter'd in fimtutic shapes asunder. 
As by the fiery bolt that flies frtai heaven. 
And tells Jfs ^vock in the voice of than* 
der: 

Dome, peak, and pinnacle, athwart, un> 
even. 

Appear, and fiU the mind with a strange 
wonder; 

So sailors view it on its site basaltic, 
When steering, homewards ladm, from 
Baltic. 

Don Duffe beheld it, pacing round and 

r^hd, 

Smitigrits wretched state with melan¬ 
choly ; 

He marfc'^ with qiedal eye, the tilting 
ground, 

say^^e whence frufrkamen 
shotnbe voll^; 

He saw the halls wlyere tables ohte . weM 
crown’d 

With better fqod than in these day» of 
• folly; ' ' 
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In short, he saw the whole—grew sym* 
pathetic,^ 

And spoke th A words with feeling encr- 

g^t* 

Oh, dqrs of chivalry, and wild romance! 
Times of the glitt'ring tournament and 
tiltl 

When valiant knights knew how to vrield 
the lance, 

And spri^tly ladies knew not how to 

jilt,— 

When all was merry carol, song, and 
dance,— 

Pomp and parade,—gold, guerdon, glaive, 
and ^t,— 

Mask, mead, and merrimenty—and roar 
wid revelry,- 

Oh, times of wild romance and ancient 
chivalry! 

** Gone I whither ? to that land or clime 
aerial. 

Where elves and fairies have before time 
gone ? 

Leavingthis dense tad ponderous material. 
This earth of outs, with all ita blocks of 
stone ? 

Alas! ye were of spirits too ethcrial 
To live within this pile of flesh and bone!" 
I quote no more of this delightfrd pathos. 
In case it should descend into the bathos. 

There is a pleasant tale that’s told upon it, 
(The castle), when rude battle shook the 
land; 

How that this place conceal’d the Scot¬ 
tish Bonnet, 

When valiant O^vy had the command. 
However, I've no room for't in my sonnet. 
But I've a novd on the subject plann'd. 
Which to the public may make 
pearance 

(If 1 have time and temper) in a year 
hence. 

1 may observe, though merdy by the bye. 
That there’s sinne slight mistake about 
the history; 

Pemps aome one moK leam'd may tell 
you why. 

If'taw not fbrtune that emtdazon’d this 
story s 

However, eomethinjg strange has shut 

. : IVuth'acye^ 

And made thetitingaj^teBraawtof myn. 
tery; • 

For, tluNi^ this Ogilvy was palsM and 

Kiiiginec4 

adio eonoeal'd and sav'dvfbe crown 
was slighted! 

Tben is n diffhwd by, whose fitmt 
pears 

Plrodd in the bold p(e«gm||ion of its jt 
tiott, ' 

R r 
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A,nd in whom crannies, for a thousand 
years, 

The sea*fowls have maiirtavd th^ ha* 
bitation. 

There the fond mother, in her seasm, rears 
** Love’s pledges,” by a patient incuba¬ 
tion • 

*T» a fine place to stady ornithology. 

So, also, is the sea-beach fbr eondiology. 

This famous heugh stands with a sombre 
ftown. 

About an hundred feet quite perpendicular. 
With neither step nor stair to lead you 
down, 

In gentle mazes, by a path vermicular. 

If any persoti were resdv’d to drown 
Himself and cares, he need not be parti¬ 
cular; 

For here he may just tumble from the 
summit. 

And he would find the bottom like a 
plummit. 

Close in the shelves and fissures of the rock 
^ 'llie hens are brooding on their eggSj to 
hatch them; ^ 

Meanwhile their mates are soarii^ in a 
flock. 

Some to find food, and some empk^’d to 
watch them; 

And yet the fiearless hinds all dangcrmock. 
And in thdr dizsy habitations catch them: 
Strange, that a mui should risk his neck 
and legs. 

For the poor trophy of a few gnll’s eggs ! 

Yet so it is; you see a fellow swinging. 
With rope about his middle, o’er the steep, 
By no means feaifrtl in his place,—oft 
sin^g. 

Regardless of the deatbful, dismal deep; 
Gath’ring his eggs with glee, yet some¬ 
times dinging^ 

With breathless caution, where the young 
ones sleep; 

One would suppose this work woirid moke 
him diz^, 

But people heed not trifles when thw’re 
busy. • 

And, oh, bow wildly do th^ hover o’er. 
And fly so quickly round, and scream so 
lood^ 

The guU^whan they are gull'd.! Now' 
from the diote 

They gather in q formidable crotvd, 
I^hteitown, and ijise again witbdouble roar, 
flash on the ravfsUer like thnndtitr cloud; 
While hCi with eggs and chickens laden 
ftxlly,’ '■ 

'<ts drawn up to his comrades by a pulley. 

*Tis a fine scene, upon a calm fair day, 

. When undutiurhld by these unfeeling 


The coot and gull, within their littki bay, 
Disport upon the bosom of theVaters: 

It seems as if old Ocean lov’d to play, 

In his soft humour, with his sons and 
daughters— 

Seals on the bead), and ships in the hepham. 
And the best steam-boat you could set 
your eyes on. 

Dan, when he saw it first, was fill’d with 
pleasure. 

And felt the throb of poetry divine; 

His next thought was, how he could safe¬ 
ly measure 

The rock, without theodolite or line; 

He then grew moral, for he had atreasure 
Of maxims, just like diamonds in amine; 
But he was one of those abstemious oddities 
Who seldora take the use of their commo¬ 
dities ; 

For he took leave without one soft adieu— 
Without the measure,sentiment, or stanza! 
You’ll think it very strange—'tis very true. 
For a more absent being never man saw. 
What iBd he go to hear? or what to view ? 
To scour the country for a cackling ganza? 
No: to find geese there needs not Learn¬ 
ing’s flambeau. 

He want,—but we shall tell in future 
crambo. 

Again the road Is desolate and poor, 

And yet ’tis populous with hutsond fanns. 
But less of cultivated land than muir. 

And scarce a dngle object that has charms. 
We come to l^vie next; there, to be 
sure, 

A busy vale the frozen feelings warms; 
Thence to Montrose’is fair and full of 
victual— * 

But we must stop midway, and talk a 
little. 

Den FeneU’ is a sweet and lovely dell; 
'Tis filTd with solitude, romantic beauty. 
Trees, waters, wilds; such things as ye 
who dweU 

In streeta and squares wpukl really find 
quite new t’ye. 

Sor are there wanting (for 1 know it well) 
Walks, stairs, and terraces, and caverns 
sooty, 

Melodious birds, and weeds both fiair and 
fragrant. 

To catch' the genius tit the mudng va¬ 
grant. 

There, on the beach, that hangs its ver¬ 
dant asm 



And when the hawk whoops by, with wild 
ah^m. 

She i|)cks her young, on th’ aiiy bough, to 
rest 
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There lovers meet, when summer eren* 
ings charm. 

And carve their names upon the trees; 
’tis best 

To cut soft vows upon a frame so limber, 

Bot^xoally, ’tis a bad thing for the timber. 

And ay, among the woods, a fretfril stream 

Works through its flinty channel darken’d 
deep. 

Where scarce the sun can shoot hisnoon* 
tide beam. 

Or the moon watch the wfld-flowers as 
they sleep, 

Tillf’neath a bridge, that sttides with arch 
supreme, 

It gains at length the high and sadden 
steep,— 

Down, down the precipice, like light, it 
flashes. 

And, foi a pool below, boils, foams, and 
dashes. 

I’ve seen it, when the flooded stream was 
troubled 

With the fierce torrents of the mountain 
rain— 

When the srild roaring waters were re* 
doubled. 

Sheer o’er the horrid difT they flash’d a* 
main— 

How the pool raged below, and foam’d, 
and bubbledt 

And dash’d its spray half up the rode 

**■* again!—. 

I've seen it when old Winter’s fingers, 
plastic. 

Had chrystalliz’d it into shapes fantastic. 

i- 

Our hero trode a path wdl qaead with 

gimvd. 

That leads along the summit of th' abyss. 

And, though a little tir’d with length of 
travd. 

He thought he needs nmst take a peep at 
thist 

So down the steps, with not a little cavil. 

Because he took theic windings much 
amiss, 

He goes*i«die halts—be looks on Den Fe- 
ndla*— 

Raises bis hands—^then puts up his um* 
brella t 

Por|jrou must Inww, there is a cloud of 
^ mist. 

Which, when the stream is overcharged 
with showers, 

, Mounts from the pool, and having woo’d 
and kiss’d, , 

With dewy lips, die undmwood and 
flowers, 


Dow’n from the hanging concave, ere you 
wist, 

In rills of rain upon your head it pours: 
*Twas so with Dan, for he felt something 
colder, 

As it fell heavily upon his shoulder. 

Now ’tvras the sweet, poetic hour of twi¬ 
light. 

When Dan inirsued bis journey to Mon¬ 
trose ! 

Then, first, O Bell Rock! he discover’d 
tbyH^t, 

Wheu t’wards the village of the clifib he 
rose; 

I mean St Cyrus; whence he mark’d a 
skylight 

Within the town, lit by the western glows. 
Perhaps I talk of trifles; but the fact is, 

I often fiill into that foolish practice. 

** I must conclude”—as aunt is wont to 
write. 

When a had pan and peevish humour 
■fret her; 

And then she turns the third page up in 

AndiUth diy compliments throws oflT the 
letter. 

So I, but not like her, splenetic quite. 
Throw olT this canto, primiising a better; 
That is to say, if Aristotle’s scholars 
Wilt let me off, in this, with flying colours. 

Mine aunt has perfect taste in books and 
dress, 

And reads the Magazines and public pa¬ 
pers; 

She also says, the labours of the press 
Are the best physic for the spleen and va¬ 
pours. 

“ ’Tie wrong,” quoth she, “ to leave in 
lone distress 

The housdesa pilgrim of your midtdgkt 
iajicrti 

I’ll pledge this lionnet (onequite new from 
Dunstable) 

This sharp conclusion will not do with 
. Constable.” 

Well, then, well get him within stopo 
and plaster 

In Canto Third, when we shall plunge the 
rowels 

^0 make our Pqpisus get on the fhster) 
Deep in his sides (God^s mercy on his 
bowds!), 

A jocko’s B^mrs and wliqp—a poetaster. 
With pen and ink—a boitimaa^ oaxs and 
thow^a 

All bear componsion; and aB must stand. 
Bun, row, or rhyme, at somebocl^’a com- 
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This is a yeij classical and elegant 
performance. Whatever difference 
of opinion may exist with regard to 
the merits of the poetry ascnbed to 
Ossian, there can be little doubt, we 
should suppose, among competent 
judges, that the author of this work 
has executed his task with no ordi¬ 
nary portion of industry, ability, and 
skill. 

It is now long sin(» any Latin 
poetry of merit has appeared in the 
literature of Sootlana. Every one 
who is acquahited with even the 
merest elements of the his^gy of 
learning, must be aware, thafjw the 
period of the revival of letters^ the 
west of Europe, the languages of 
Greece and Rome studied every 
where, with a care and an accuracy 
which have never been surpassed, 
and have been but rarely, if ever, 
equalled in any sucoe^ing time. 
Tne celebrated scholars and poets of 
Italy, whose works contributed so 
muw to form and to purify the ver¬ 
nacular language of their country¬ 
men, devot^ their attention, with 
the greatest zeal and assiduity, to the 
study of the ancient tongues, and en¬ 
deavoured, in their own writings, to 
imitate, and even to rival the moat 
illustrious authors of past ages. Al¬ 
most all the eminent writers o( Italy, 
at this memorable era, cultivate 
Latin poetry with angular ardour and 
success, and it is prolMbly to this love 
of the Roman song, that their com¬ 
positions in the ltdian language owe 
that degance and beauty, which are 
stUll the admiration of all readers of 
taste and discernment. In odMr 
countries of Europe, thelove of Greek 
and Eoman literatura almost 
equally prevalent. 

Dtnmg this revival of Jearning, 
ScotfamdiWas not last in the race 
of Hterary fame. From authmuic 
docnmentiB^it is incontestably evi- 
dem^.that in ^s northern nsrt of 
—^ of sdeoce and 
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ter neai^ the whole of the rest of 
Roman Enr^ was enveloped in the 
darkness of Crothic barbarism and sn- 

S tition. The splendour of know- 
e was never, indeed, at any pe¬ 
riod, entirely extinguished in the 
bleak and mountainous regions of 
Caledonia; and when the restora¬ 
tion of letters, which took place in va¬ 
rious parts of the continent, through¬ 
out the course of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, dissipated the 
gloom which brooded over the fair¬ 
est districts of the civilized world, 
Scotland partook laigely of the gene¬ 
ral enthusiasm for the study and imi¬ 
tation of the ^at masters of Greek 
and Roman Philosoihy, History, and 
Poetry. The various productions of 
leamra Scotsmen of that era, suffi¬ 
ciently attest the ardour, diligence, 
perseverance, and success, with which 
the ancient languages were studied 
in our Hyperborean clime. In point 
of dassical terseness, delicacy, and 
elegance, many of the Latin poems 
written by our .tainntrymen, may, 
perhaps, withiitafcwy great disadvan¬ 
tage to the reputation of thdi* au¬ 
thors, be fairly placed by the side of 
those compositions of a amilar kind, 
which flowed from the pens of their 
distinguished contemporaries of the 
poetical and voluptuous climates of 
Germany, Italy, and France. The 
attention bestowed by learned men of 
all classes and orders, on the construc¬ 
tion of Latin verses, can soarody be 
credited by those whose habits of 
reading have not made them, in some 
degree, familiar with the literary his¬ 
tory of Scotland, durii^ the event¬ 
ful progress of the reformation of re¬ 
ligion and learning. Lawyers, di¬ 
vines, statesmen, and masters in 
schools and colleges, mauifested an 
extraordinary degta^^ attachment 
to this degant aud^nlferesting spedes 
of writing. Geoige Buchanan stands 
confeasedly at the head of the noble 
band of scholars and Latin poets, to 
whom Scotland has given birth. The 
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variety/ the beauty, and the classical 
purity of his com^sitions in the Ro¬ 
man ton^e, both in verse and prose, 
entire him to the praise of being one 
of t^J^st distinguished ‘ ornaments 
of as well of the country in 

which he lived. Andrew Melville, 
the intrepid advocate of liberty and 
rdigion, possessed, in addition to his 
other great and splendid acquire¬ 
ments, a very admirable skill and fa¬ 
cility in the fabrication of Latin 
verses; and Arthur Johnston had 
the courage to contend with Bucha¬ 
nan himself, for the palm of excel¬ 
lence in paraphrasing the sacred book 
of Psalms. If Johnston failed in his 
attempt as a whole, it may be said of 
him, ** magnis tamen excidit ausis.” 
In the opinion, however, of some per¬ 
sons of no mean knowledge and judg¬ 
ment, more than one of his para¬ 
phrases have rendered it doubtful, 
wheBier the corresponding portions 
of Buchanan’s work, though certain¬ 
ly very finished and beautiful com¬ 
positions, be entitled to that supe¬ 
riority which is usually ascribed to 
them by the general sunrage. 

These are not the only distinguish¬ 
ed names in the Latin Parnassus of 
^q^land. A numerous list • of indi¬ 
viduals, who cultivated with taste and 
success the various jneasures of Ro¬ 
man in the Caledonian regions, 
mightily be It is sufficient 

for omr present pdll|ioa^ to observe, 
that at Ar^me when such examples of 
almost Unequalled felicity, in the 
composition of Latin poetry, were ex¬ 
hibited in the writings of Buchanan, 
Melville, and Johnston, and when the 
practice of constructing Latin verses 
was BO common, and so popular 
among the different ranks of learned 
men, the diffusion of dassical taste 
and knowledge throughout the king¬ 
dom must have been deep and gene¬ 
ral, if the adage (ff Ae poet be true— 

——Ingenuas didicisse. fideliter artes ' 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. 

Scotland was then far advanced in 
knowledge and literary refinement. 
It is usual for us to speak slighting¬ 
ly of the attainslaUiinf earlier times, 
and to designate ages which have 
preceded our own, as barbarous and 
ignorant. An enlarged acquaintance 
with the state of literature''‘sStd 
science; among our ancestors, would 


tend, in no small d^ree, to dissipate, 
those idle fancies, which generate 
this presamptuqi^ habit. From 
whatever oausra the circumstance 
may arise, we diall not stop to in¬ 
quire at present; but it isphin, and 
notorious to all the world, that Ihe 
study of classical learning has not 
been in a flourishing' state in Scot¬ 
land for more than a century past. 
From about the period of the Rrato- 
ration of Charles the Second, down 
to our own age, has one generation 
after another been gradually nar¬ 
rowing the limits of our researches 
into the languages and hteiature of 
Greece and Rome; and for a*long 
time, the writers of Scotland, with 
few exceptions, have given no une¬ 
quivocal proofs of an intimate know¬ 
ledge of ancient learning. We have 
been making successful incursions 
into almost every province of Na-. 
tural Philosophy, Metaphysics, and 
Politicly but we have l^n rapidly 
losing^[rouhd in the regions of clas¬ 
sical erudition. This is a fact which 
ought tq be regretted. 

Subsequently to the fall of Con- 
sUntino^e, when the learned Greeks, 
who obtained an asylum in the west, 
contributed to revive the study of the 
inluable authors of antiquity, a new 
impulse was communicated to the 
human mind. The beautiful mo¬ 
dels oi composition, which the works 
of the Greek and Latin writers ex¬ 
hibited, naturally produced the de¬ 
sire of imitation among those who 
read and admired them;, and to 
these monuments of andenft genius 
is Europe indebted for much of the 
beauty and el^ance whi<h appear 
in the performances of her vanous 
authors, and in the languages of 
her'difierent nations. The ];efomui- 
tion of religion, and the inventimi 
of the art of printing, united in fur- 
uishit^ materials for the exercise of 
the human understanding; while the 
studfy of the ancient clawcs direct¬ 
ed and improved its native eneimes. 
It is indeM|tnwise in us to ne^ect 
or contemn those parts of learning 
whidi hai^e so powerfully promoted 
the mwth of raowledge, philoso¬ 
phy, liberty, and taste, in every coun¬ 
try of Europe! Impressed, there¬ 
fore, demly as we ar&, with a con- 
vlptiomm^lhe adTttpw|eB which our 
natioUPi^m^^ra, ou?!lnanncrs, and 
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, our literature have derived from 
thh enthusiasm with which the clas¬ 
sic remains of (||Beceaiid Italy were 
pemeed by the ^ly Patriots, His¬ 
torians, Poets, and Philossphers of 
Scotland, in coanimon with me learn- 
i^'of almost every other kingdom; 
and regmting rile de^. and the dis¬ 
respect into which <riie iiiudy of an¬ 
cient learning has fallen,—^we are 
prepared to with plearare at any 
indications of a gnaopl return to 
the manly tastes and pursuits of 
our virtuous and aeoomidiEhed an¬ 
cestors. Within these few years past, 
gre^ exerrions have been made, by 
individuals of eminence and worth, 
in schools and colleges, for the pur¬ 
pose of reviving the classical fame 
of Scotland, and of imbuing the 
minds of the generous jronths, placed 
under their care, with that love and 
admiration Greek and Latin 
authors, whidi their manifold beau¬ 
ties demand. These exertions have 
been attended with a proportional 
d^ee of success; and it is no un¬ 
common thing now to see graceful 
compositions in the learned lan- 
guagei^ particularly in the masculine 
language of ancient Rome, executed 
by M^s of very tender years. This 
drcnmstance augurs wril for the 
general revival of classical studies. 
Ilie Latin tongue was once the 
vehicle of all manner of learning, 
throughout the dvilixed world: and, 
although it would be inexpediait 
for men of erudition to cultivate the 
use of it so far as it might induce 
them Ift neglect the improveme^ of 
their own vernacular languages^ we 
may safely question whether many 
modem works have not sustained 
serious injury, from that want of in¬ 
timate acquaintance, on the part of 
riieir anriiOTS, with riie fine models 
tif antiquity, whi^ formed no ele¬ 
ment or the defects of our laborious 
fOTefathers. 

. We have been led into riiese oh- 
aervationB by & getiMri' view of the 
hwik new before us; Of riie distin- 
gt^ing choraeterB of ihe poel^ as¬ 
cribed to Ossiui, and qit^tiott 

%£ its genuineness, we propose 

'H'fireilat present. These satjeets 
trin inued nearly exhausted. In rise 
Qiasertation^r^xed to riip Poem, 
lite reader wifi find rim ahlMitaam^rf 
mhat has been forraei% wntten on 
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such topics. Of these Dissertations 
we riiau give some account after¬ 
wards; to the translation itself our 
notice shall be first directed. The 
Poem of Fingal is digniML with 
the title of Epic. This of 

poetry, dedici^,. as it usiualy is, 
to the details .of war and bloodmed, 
ba(k we doubt not, proved exceed- 
in^y imuriouB to the happiness of 
the wond. The chom of romance 
and gallantry which the poet throws 
around the deeds of hu heroes, daz¬ 
zles the eyes of muikind, and pre¬ 
vents thraa from discerning the true 
character of the scenes of hostile 
strife. While, therefore, we possess 
no great partiality for those descrip¬ 
tions in which Epic writers delight 
to indulge thek imaginations, we 
think that we cannot introduce our 
remarks on the merits of the work 
under examination more appropri¬ 
ately, than by transcribing toe fol¬ 
lowing paragraphs, from Blair's ac¬ 
count of this Poem o£ Fingal: 

The stoiy which is the foundation 
of the Iliad, is in itself as simple as that 
of Fingal. A quarrel arises between 
Achilles and Agamemnon, concerning a 
.female slave, in which Achilles, apj^.. 
hending himwlf to be iiyoredf witiidiM's 
his, assistance ftom the rest of the Greeks. 
I^Greeks fall into great dkgM, and 
beseech him to ^ recondl wj| |p: them. 
He refhses to. g|P'tor them m person, 
but sends faisfimpd Patnclus; and, upon 
his being stein, goes forth to r^enge his 
death, and kills Hector. The nibject of 
Fingal is this: Swanm comes to invade 
Intend! Cutfaullm, the guardian of the 
young King, had iqipUed to assistance 
to Ftogal, who rdgned in the opposite 
.coast erf Scotland. But, before Fingal’s 
orival, he is hurried, by nurii counsel, to 
encounter Swatan. He is defeat^; he 
retreats, and desponds. Fingal atrives in 
this conjunctwre. The battle is to some 
time dubious; bite in the end, he con¬ 
quers Swaran; and the remembrance of 
Swann’s being the brother of Agandecca, 
who had once saved his lift, m^es him 
disrates him honourably. Homer, it is 
true, has filled up his etoty with a much 
greater variety of parfientets than Osn'on; 

and in this bos shown compass of in¬ 
vention superior tp mat of the other 
poet. But it npist not be togotten, that, 
though Homer be more cirromstantial, 
his inddents, however, ore less diversified 
in kind than those of Ossten. War and 
btooMbed seign throo^ut the Iliad; 
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at random; if you exi'cpt the Eiibode 
of Dttchoinar and Moma, in the Shit 
book, which, thoagtej^utiful, is more 
unartAii than any olffie teat; they have 
always aom^ particular relation to the 
actor who is interested, or to the events 


and, notwithstanding all the fertility of 
Homer's invention, there is so much um- 
fonnity in his subjects, that there are few 
readers, who, before the close, are not 
tired mMA perpetual fighting. Whereas 
in OMffifipwthe mind is relieved by a more 
agreiim^ diversity. There is a finer 
mixture of war a^ hariism with love 
and- fUendship—of mordal with tender 
scenes, than is to be met with, perhaps, 
in any other poet. The Bpi^es, t^ 
have great propriety, i» natural and pro- 
])er to that age and conntty; consisting 
of the songs of hards, whiifo ore known 
to have been the great entertainment of 
the Celtic heroes in war, as well as in 
l^eace. These songs are not httroduced 

Arbore sub patulft, tractimque ciente sonorem 
Frondibus, ad Turam sedit Semonia proles, 
CuchulUn; juxtaque adnititur illius hasta 
Pendenti scopulo { magnumque recumbit in herbis 
^re renidenti scutum. Quern fuderat armis 
^ Corbera dux animo repetit, c&m littore anhdus 

Accurrit Moran, rumpitque has pectore voces. 
Surge, age, CuchuUin; multas Aqnilonc profectas 
Aspicio venisse rates; neu segnior estp, 

Limina qui pandis felix adenotibus hospea, 
Instaurasque epulas, et plenae munera concboe; 
Jam jam Suaren adest ingens, ingentia duxit 
Agmina trans pontum; completur milite littua, 


which are going on; and, while 
vary the seeinu ^ey preserve a sufident 
connection WW tfee main subject, by the 
fitness and propriety of their introduc¬ 
tion.** 

These obaervatious may suffice for 
a prooemium to the extracts which 
we now proceed to make from the 
translAtion of Fingal. The opening 
of the performance is as follows: 


These lines are simple and picturesque. The author professes to have 
translated the poem from the original Celtic—that of Sir John Sinclair’s 
edition, we presume;—but the reader who is not acquainted with the Gaelic 
lanf^age teay compare, at his leisiure, these verses and the others which we 
are about to extract, with the coiresponding words of Maepherson in £ng- 
lisli. The description of the efihMs produced by the sounmng of an alarm 
on the shield of or Cathbait, is finely drawn: 

Iimum^ idypeam bullis, atque acre coiuiro 
Pereuiit, et long^ somtos latdque vagatur 
Per colies, vallesque cavas, sdUisque proftindos; 

Exiliuntqoe ferae, ripaeque wasqae resultant. 

Continud sensit, summiii^e orepBline ruifis 
Laetum Curra dedit eeSltmi; celdlerrimus hastfi 
Se rapuit Connal; tenult nec caprea Pavym; 

Tocsit iter notae Cregal sab limina Tuiae. 


The march of the warriors is thus strikingly pourtrayed: 

Montes ut angnstis praeceps 4 feucUnts amnis 
Volvitar, invicti delabebantur ah altto 
Cotibus Erigenae. Patris vktrieBmS anais 
Quisque Bui micuit prinoeps; quem pone snbibat 
Torva manas juvenain,i%ii(»t pramk agmen aqoanun 
Fulgura. Semita quaeqae ftemit; miaoei^m^ia unum 
Aimorum strepitus varii; latratilw auras 
Exercent catnli, seltumqne sub aetbera tollont 
LactitUL Patrium heroes paeana canentes 
B^etia flrenmnt omnes, hostemque in pradig poscunt. 

The l^cini^ of beautiful versification which could be produced firmn 
thefirstbookalone, wouldextepd this.article beyond reasonable hounds, 
've may take the following rinwst at rap4oai ?— 

llacc olli Feras. -Riv|:idBn|{«^'ad'aiidira ‘ 

Sola uU " 
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^mulus cxceptum gladio Cabada peremit 
'* Duchomer; Iwcuoique iniens vaatamque cavcmam, 

Conspidt w|e oculqs Murnatn, cui talia fiitur. 

DiCt agCp duice decus, Cormacis Candida ftfoles. 

Quid nunc hoc la{ddum circo es, quid rupii; in ontro 
Sola f gemit tonens, motatur maxima quacua, 

‘ ■ jfistoat, ecce! lacus; sumtana tacumina tmbea 

Contex^rc. Nivem aparsam sub culmine coBli 
Ipaa refers dnulore novo ; tibi-gmtia vhttx 
sedet, VirgO't torti lege capilli 
Per collum voiitant, ceu quae per saxea Citoxnlae 
Culmina palantnr nebulae, purisqUe relucoit 
Solis in aestiM radiis sub vespoe sero; &c. Ac. 

The horses of Cuchullin’s chanot are managed with great spirit and slrill. 
Cemitur ad dextram, generoso sanguine ^ fervent 
Fuscus equus, twgoque nitens, Sifaddaque dictus 
Erigenis. Fremit ille, jubamque sub aethera quossat 
Arduus ostentans pectus; passuquc superbit 
Insultatque solo; pulsu gemit' excita tellus. 

Funditur hue illuc summo coma verticc, ceu quae 
Palantur nebulae deserta per alta ferarum. 

Parte sub adversl. cervicem torquet in arcum 
Dusronnal; repletque fetox hinnitibus auras. 

^ Hide tenuis juba, vivida vis est, unguk fortis, 

Pea alacer, nasus maculis insignis ct albo. 

Montibus in patriis generates, aetheris aura 
Potior hoB intite miris aget ignibus ambo. 


In the second book occurs the description of the appearance of Crugal's 
visionary form, which Blair admires so highly. Our author gives the pic¬ 
ture its most striking effect. 



Arbons ad truncum quae lon^ arruit annis 
Procubuit raud Connal sub margine rivi; 

Muscosoque cimt lapidi dux credidit almus, 

Fusus humi. Fuscum locus undique ct unique amictum 
Tristior induerat, noctuque firemi^t euntis 
Questibus. At, quamvis diversns ab aginine t^^ 

Nil metuit doctor validis exerdtus annis; 

Cumque daret pladdam fessus per memW qp^tran, 
Longum ignis vidit succedere culmine tracW^ 

Montano; mediusque asta]^ fhlgure Crugal, 

Qui ceddit daris nom^.yW>tibus aequans. 

Hunc etenim, belli misnintem proelia, fzegit 
Armipotens Suaren. Qualis vaga Luna per aetbnim 
Oedduam, toto vir paUuit ore, rednetas 
Indotus nebulas; montis prout fandbos ignes, 

CoUuxere oculi fianunis ; sub pectere vulnus 
Sanguineum patuit, vdot mgens mpta hiatus. 

Quae te, Connal ait stupefiwtus, cura zemordet, 

Gegalide, patriis vqnator maxime clivis, , 

BeUatorque asper ? Quantum mutaris ab IQo 
Crogale, qui d3rpeas inttv gladiosque cchxucos 
Nil usquim tnihatus eiat, nil falluit unqu&nu 
Hie latat iSutim partimque reduditur nmbris, 
lUacryrogittqae manua doctoti porngit ingens 
Ingenton; luctansque anjmo se in verba resoivit, 

Qualis arundimbua ndstis gemit Auster aquosis.'^ 

Nunc anhniim Coanol tumulum meus oeeupat altum i 
Ullineo gelidom torpet sub liUore corpus; 

Bxtrem&mqae loquor ftito, sate Colgate, tecum. 

Nec formam inde mem gzednimqdl agnoscem quisquam 
Mortalis poterit I i<a{ieid4a«n dtua^ .Ckom^ 

Exilesque umbras. xe^i^qiMIliWliUa^ ^ 

En quae me toto suhlpiMm cm Bordet: 
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Imminet heu Lenae nubes, dademque minalur ! 

Caede cruentatam video procumbere pubcm 
Brinls infaustac. Pandis qoi litnina felix 
Hospitibus, Lemarum sedes fage noctuniwuin. 

Dixerat; atque abiens liquidaa evasit in aurae 
. Luna vtlut iedntd sese post nubila condit, &c. 

lAlt/iising and the attitude of the urarriozs are well exhibited in the foUow- 
ing lines: r. 

Per Lenatn longd sonitus latkiue vagatuTy 
Oc^iis et Botgunt horrentes aere phakuiges 
Erineae, skut cunmlo praeruptus aquae mons. 

Cum ruit Oceanns, Boreasque exaapcrat undas ) 

Immani stant mole heroes, telaque quassaot, 

Brachia cep quercus annosO robore, cum thn 
Bacchatur glacialis hyeras, et frigore ftrondes 
Exustae crepitant, ventoque hine inde feruntur. 

It would be almost impracticable and mythology. The Latin translator 


to transcribe the numerous and ele¬ 
gant descriptions of the various ap¬ 
pearances of the contending heroes 
and their martial bands, or the beau¬ 
tiful allusions to the mists, lakes, 
mountains, woods, storms, and ima¬ 
ginary spirits of the hills and clouds 
which occur in this poem. Every 
one who has read Macpherson s 
Work must be quite familiar with 
the whole circle of Celtic imagery 


has done amnle justice to the ideas 
of the original author. He possesses, 
evidently, an accurate acquaintance 
with Highland scenery, and he has, 
in diferent instances, given to ima¬ 
ges borrowed from nature, that lu¬ 
minous beauty wltich Macpherson 
himself seems to have been unable 
to impart to them. 

The termination of the third book 
is toudhing and graceful. 


Innumerae vocesque una citharaeque per'auras 
InsonuSre; canunt dulci certomine vates 
Res bcllo gestas rc^s; ductosque triumphos, 

Magnanimtque duels notam per saecula gentem : 

Ibat ct Ossianis nomen sub sidcra mistis 
Carrainibus, cursoaque levis, telomque coruscum. 

Saepe ego tellavi; felix victoria ccssit 
Saepe i^i, quamvis caliginc mersus opack 
Nui^ homines comitor, nil magnae laudis egentes. 

Non lebtos proceres, non te, pater alme, videbo 
Amplikiu En ! avido viridsmtem caprea mordet 
Dente tuum, Phingal, tumulum, qui Morvenis altus 
Regnlnis deminus. Verkm hoc tua laude fhiatur 
Umbra pia, liquidas coeli spatiata per auras, 

O pater!' O pirestans olim fellers armis 
Dux procerum, saxis genuit quos aspera Mtnrven. 

In the beginning of the fourth book, the poet thus addresses Malvina: 
Ecqua, decore nitons, coeli velut imbrifer arcus 
Mente subit viigo, demulcetque aethera cantu ? 

! Duke loquens, vh^(o lenis; sata Toscarc virgo 

Candenti dexti^; nigris Malvina cavils. 

Saepe tibi ceCini ; pendensque «x ore canentis 
Luctu saepe meo doluisti; saepe deccaas 
Fudlsti lacrymas. Magnosne audire labores, 

Quaeque tuus movit fUlgenttbqs Oscar in armis, 

Bella juvat? Quando saevum finire dolorem . 

Heu tumidas potero Conas plangentis ad undas! 

Egi aevum bello ! pulsis melioribtts annis 
Me long! veunt gemitus et damna senostab 


This book is closed with the plaintive strains of Cuchullin, bewailing his 
misfortunes in the war. TJ|i^ fiaUotyipg is the concluding part of his lamept: 
^ .|iiaihhis#;iliii#M8.aimk 
Mitts loqui, Cobmtf f nmi me mga caimina dlcent. 

'' S'S ' ' ' 
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Ilinc per tnrbincam solus siispiria Cromlam 
^ Node dieque traham luctu, dum vita monclnt. 

Ne, Bragella, meum cessa deflete profiindis 
Demersum tenebris nomen: certamine victus 
Non patifios fines, non te, lux alma levisanu 

Connal’s eulogium of Fiogal, in the fifth hook, ii finely translated 
Fbingala tu contemplator; micat aequore campi 
Lorioni indutua rutUam, velut aetheze ftalmen'i; 

Vique viget^ aicut nimbis tonentibus auctns 
Lobar ia immensom, turbove per avia Cromlac, 

Annosa stemens qnercua sub fHgora nocUa. 

Qu4m tuns est fielix populus, dnx maxime, Phingal! 

Omnia, com bellas, misoet tua dextera victtix 
Praelia; consilio praestas, ubi pace quicaciii. . 

Mille regia dicto gentes; quatis agmina finro. 

Qu^ tuus est populus, dux maxime, Phingal, 

Qui Selma prodis, lat4 qui Mon’ene regnaa! 

The death of Orla, and of hia own son Reyno, ia thus lamented by the 
hero, who gives name to this Poem: . 

Skut convex! tramite collis 
Vimina pubescunt, heroes corpora firmant; 

Abeumuntur, uti, stiatae sub valltbas imis, 

Ingentes quercus, pleno quas proluit amnis 
Flumine transversas, amtusque ac flamina siccant. 

Qualcs hi fuerint acie satis aspicis, Oscar ; 

Bcllaque si movqas, horum tc fama perennis 
Exdtat; band secus ac Roenam, te carmina dicant. 

Totas inhmrueras bello, mi Rocna; dumoque 
Blandus eras visa, qualis vel roscidus arcus, 

Qui piocul advenA saltus regione renidet, 

Ciim ptope culmiidbus Morac Sol conditur altis, 

Lustiaque cervorum longe lat^que silescunt. 

Quern natu genui minimum, te, Roena, scpultum 

Lerta sub hoc saxo fovstt; nirsusqne valeto. ^ 

Nos quoque deddimus; quantumvis maxima, virtue 
Nostra ruet, solersque omnis prudentia rerum. 

A w^-known passage terminates this hook : 

Jamque sede mecum, spira tua carmina, v^M,, 

Nil jucunda minus, tepidi quam flamina veila, f' 

Quae captat venator hians, ubi somnia rumpit 
Faudbus in mentis, laetarique auribus haurit 
Arrcctis Genios, dulceroque profundere cantum, 

Quo valles montesque Sonant, sonat arduus aether. 

The aixth, and last book, opens with a fine description of a niglit-sceiic, 
and of the wng of aged Carril; but wc have only room for Fing^'s address 
to Cuchullin: 

Maxime Cuchullin, celso da Candida malo 
Lintea, teque marL Reducem te patria tellua, 

Insula rore madens, telisque asperrima dvB^ 

Aodpiat. Claro Si^lani sanguine cretoin ' 

Respicc mente memor Dragellam. Saucia curia, 

Humectan^ue genas, pciago pia lamina figit, 

' l^ittore in exteemo; per tempora sibilat fiurus, 

Undantesque comas niveo sub pectore miscct. 

Captat iuMB otrae volibsntia murmura noctis, 

Rcmor u mque sonost longe resonare per undas, 

Ipsa tuum credit cantum dtharaeque levamen. 

, These extracts will hf sufiictent to romahtie and pathetic nature, which 
po^v^y to our readers some idea of axf interspersi^through the poem, 
tost^, ability, and learning, displi^hfl' (imnsfuB^, with much 

tlunug^ottt thiai performiM^.^ strains of ancient Ro- 

d^erent little episodcf, njr 'tidcfi,, w i ‘indn tranriator appears 
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to excel in his descriptions of battles. 
We had marked, for an extract, a 
striking picture of this kind in the 
fourth book; our limits, however, 
forMd the multipl^ng bf long quo> 
tatib'ns. The rhing^eis is by no 
means a cento from me Latin poets; 
it is a regular and well-digested 
work, honourable to the literary ac¬ 
quirements of its author, and exhi¬ 
biting little or nodiing of diat slavish 
imitation of the great Mantuan Bard 
which is often so coiispicuous in the 
lusciously-elegant compositions of the 
celebrated Vida. 

The arguments prefixed to the se¬ 
veral books are drawn up with much 
care, and are expressed with terse¬ 
ness and propriety. The notes that 
are added to this work shew the in¬ 
dustry and the knowledge of the 
writer; and, though they do not 
perhaps throw much new light on 
the subject which they are intended 
to illustrate, they furnish an agree¬ 
able variety of matter to the mind of 
the reader. The style of these notes 
is entitled to the same commendation 
which has been bestowed on tlic ar¬ 
guments, or prefaces, to the different 
books. No one but a Latin scholar 
of.considerable eminence could have 
I>resented such creditable specimens 
of annotation. To the work itself 
three dissertations are prefixed, all of 
them written rhetorical, 

and ornate mann^.& The first pro¬ 
fesses to treat of question con- 
cernit^ the genuineness of the poems 
assi^ed to Ossian. This subject, as 
might be expected, is discuss^ with 
considerable' keenness of feeling by 
our author. While we are prepared 
to admit that he has evinced much 
diligence in collecting the substance 
of^.ldie d^erent sorts of evidence, 
which the assertors of the authenti- 


the vituperation of our ScottHh £c- . 
desiastical Reformers; which can¬ 
not, indeed, fail to excite surprise 
and dislike in the mind of every im¬ 
partial and enlightened reader of this 
work. Our author’s language, on 
this last point, is vdy strong: 

Hand Ignommus multa plus- 

quam civilis ilte- furor nostiatum, qui 
saeviente perduelliohis procelli, patrum 
pertaesi sacra, novisque rebus studentes, 
antiqua monumenta iiammis abolcnda dc- 
creverunt. 

Such expressions indicate the un¬ 
happy influence of early associations, 
and of political and religious bigotry, 
in warping the decisions of the most 
acute and intelligent minds. It is 
now clearly proved, that, in Scotland, 
little or no destruction of manu¬ 
scripts, or other valuable documents 
of antiquity, took place at the me¬ 
morable era to which the author of 
the Dissertation rdbrs. Scotland 
owes much to the exertions of the 
illustrious men who promoted the 
reformation of religion. To them 
she is indebted, in a great measure, 
for fhe establishment of her semina¬ 
ries of learning, and the excellent 
system of tuition in which her stu¬ 
dious youth are trained; and it is 
now too late for any one, however 
elegant and varied his accomplish¬ 
ments may be, to come forward with 
charges of worse than Gothic bar¬ 
barism against a body of men who 
Mssessed almost all the knowledge 
icculiar to the age in which they 
! ived, and who strained every nerve 
n order to secure the inestimable 
)cnefits of true religion, liberty, and 
earning, to their most distant pos¬ 
terity. We consider, indeed, the 
ebullition of the sectarian zeal of this 
author, and bis unjustifiable repre¬ 
sentation of the conduct of the re- 


city of these poems hai^ adduced in formers, as gratuitous offences a- 
support of their opinions, we cannot gainst good sense and good taste. All 
help thinking that some things, in the passages, to which we have now 
this'discourse, are injudicious, and alluded in a general way, are so many 
even absurd. Of this kind, especial- unsightly extraneous pieces of 
ly, are the harsh, contemptuous, and patchwork, awkwardly attached to a 
almost personally abusive epithets discussion, witli,which, it will reauirc 
applied to several of the impugners ingenuity to dbeover that they nave 
of Ossian's poeoy,—the pqmpintt any manner of connection. Who 
eul<^y of moifem Rome, as liie would have idiought, that, on the 

tress and mother 'll of Ossian’s poems, such gmvc 

nations,'--themy8tic^fiifi||iWiM^ : # the assertion of the su- 

tonic tbeologyjrr .in whicn^ifi^ al#^ idle Church of Rome, and 

occasionally thdulg^a hSmisfil^^—tuid th^Tandals of the 
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R^oi^atioiij could be decently in¬ 
troduced ? The conclusion of the 
Disquisition consists of an appeal to 
the liMe Mr Laing,, the Editor of 
Macpherson. Thelanraage of this 
paragraph is ludicrouuy fierce and 
extravagant. .Ov^ author appears 
seriously to maintain same opi¬ 
nion of the causes ,of that genue- 
raan’s hostility to the c^ms of the 
ancient Celtic Bard^ wbidh Mr Gal- 
lie,—whose words are quoted in the 
review of the “ Report of the High¬ 
land Sode^ upon Ossian," and 
“ Laing’s Eaition of Macpherson,”— 
formerly exmessed with so much 
simplicity. The curious reader will 
find tlie remarks of Gallic quoted in 
the Edinburgh Review, Vol. VI. p. 
436; with them he may compare the 
peroration of tliis discourse. 

The second Dissertation is occu¬ 
pied with an examination of the sub¬ 
ject or fable, the characters, and the 
diction of. the poem of Fingal. On 
each of these topics the author writes 
with critical skul and ability. His 
observations bear, indeed, a consider¬ 
able resemblance to those of Dr 
Blair; but the beauty of the style 
in which th^in^a ^hibited will am¬ 
ply repay the ai^^tive perus^ of 
even those individuals who .are the 
most famihar with the laws of Epic 
poetry, and the.pceuliar qualities of 
Ossian’s story^.heroes, imagery, sen¬ 
timent, and diction. In tiie last 
Dissertation, the author delivers his 
opinions oh the best mode of trans¬ 
lating works from one language into 
another, and also on the proper con¬ 
struction of Latin heroic verse. He 
b^ns this part of his undertaking, 
in the following manner: 

Quod ad primum attinet, flicem prae- 
tul4re mihi luddissiinam M. T. Cicero- 
nis verba, quibus Orationes, quas duo 
Athen^m spectatissimi Oratores in al- 
tnutnim habuerant, convertisse ex At- 
ticu se testator. Sic enim loquitur ia in 
egregio suo opere de Opti. Orat. n. 14. 

* Convetti cx Attids—nec donverti ot in¬ 
terpies, sed ut orator, sentefiilts iisdem, et 
earum formis, tanquam flguris, verbis 
ad noetram consuetudidein aptis; in qni- 
bUi son verbum pro verbo necesse habui 
reddere; ted genus omnium verbbrum 
vimque servavi. Non cq|m ea me an-, > 
mipienfe lectori putavi oportifirO;aeai||Mi 
qusdi appenderc.* , 


Of his own labours, the translator 
gives the following account: 

Quin Gaelics lingua multo est Latinl 
expedition IQl dactylos curat, aut spon¬ 
dees, aliosve, quos noveiim pedes. Dis- 
solvendos itaque mihi erst versus Osdimis. 
novusque condwidus, qui tamen Cxempla- 
ris hmafil progrederetur indole. In id ergo 
incobui, ut, piiore Ossianis vduti pes. 
sundato corpore, in illo, quod ipse denud 
cieavi, eadem omnino esset materies, 
pulcherque ordo t idem ubique robur, at- 
que majestos; ea^m laciymabilis facies, 
eademque per omnes infom mens artus; 
ut idem denique Ossianes, Bomanorum 
douatos civitate, ipsorumque apprimd 
edoctus linguam, sua carmina Virgilii in 
morem modularetur. 

The reader will find, in this wri¬ 
ter’s general remarks on the qualities 
of a good traiulation, and the requi¬ 
sites of melodious and elegant Latin 
versification, much sound sense, a- 
cuteness, and delicacy of taste. His 
views of the ^ner method of con¬ 
structing Laun heroic verse, reflect 
equal credit upon his knowledge and 
his discernment; and it is not, per¬ 
haps, too much to say, that his own 
Fhingaleis, as our readers may pro¬ 
bably have observetl in the extracts 
which we have made from the work, 
fuxntabes many instances of success¬ 
ful attention to the niceties and ele- 
ganeies of Boroan song. 

This ToluiDei mipears, upon the 
whde, to be .'ii^TOBult of^-much la¬ 
bour, ingenuitjr/'learning, amhoriti- 
cal acumen, and it ia honouidtUe to 
the intellectual acquirements of its 
author. It is to be wished that our 
men of literature, in Scotland, were 
more deely imbued with a love of 
classical pursuits and attainments, 
than they are generally considered to 
be. whatever has a tendeiiey.,4o 
awaken the public mind to a sensft bf 
the impoTtanoe and value of ancient 
learning, merits the countenance and 
approbation of all who feel an inte¬ 
rest in the progress of knowledge li¬ 
berty, and relinement, Wc have 
bestowed some attention on Mr Mac¬ 
donald’s Work, chiefly on account of 
the novelty of the attempt; and we 
hope that this efibrt of the ingenious 
au^T will- tend to revive, among 
Pl ja naipliips <jli|)alcdonia, our for 
miiW’»''Boman literature. 
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Ik lihe meanwhile, the most vigo- D. Buranio lequierdo, a creature of 
rous preparations were made for the Godoy^s, without the privity of the 
occupation of Portugal. A force had ministers eidier of France or Spain, 
been collected, under the title of the bears to have been simed on the 27th 
Army of Obs^ation of the Gironde, o^lGctober 1807. The convoy, with 
to the command of which Jnnot, who the English factory on board, sailed 
had been ambassador at Lisbon, was from the Tagus on the 18th of tlie 
appointed ; and such*wag the expe» same month, and their departure was 
dition he employed, that he was on foUirwed by a prodamation, for the 
his way to Bayonne before the term exclusion of British commerce, and 
allowed to Porti^ for choosing its consequently conveying, in the strong- 
part had expirem At this period, est manner mssible, the Prince's ac> 
when the Prince and his ministers cession to the Continental System, 
were reduced to the lamentable di- The comparison of these dates, 
lemma of dther expelling the Eng- therefore, shows, that every thing 
lish, and thereby ruining the com- which even the Jesuitical casuistry of 
merce of the hingdom, or braving diplomacy could construe into a pre- 
the overwhelming force of Napoleon, tence for the invasion, far less the 
abetted in his designs by the miser- dismemberment or partition of Por- 
able miscreants then at the head of tugal, was removed by the conduct of 
Spanish affhirs, a secret treaty was the Prince, who was naturally and 
signed at Fontainbleau, between laudably anxious, at whatever sa- 
France and Spain, the object of orifice of feeling and andent friend- 
which was, the partition of Portugal ship, to preserve his country from so 
and her colonial possessions, whatever' great a calamity, and to maintain at 
line of policy she might adopt, and least the sembfanOe of independent 
whatever concession she might make sovereignty. But ihese hopes were 
for the purpose of averting me threa- speedily dissipated. The Portugese 
tened storm. To this “ nefarious Ambassadors, at the Courts of Paris 
treaty,” (of which the reader %ill and Madrid, were formally dismiss- 
find a copy in theiiyy^pendix to Co- ed; and although various insidious 
lonel Jones’o able bn the War pretexts were still held out, it was now 
in SpaiitLuud the SoU^uf France,) manifest to all impartial observers, 
was a secret convention for that the fate of Portugal had, for the 

carrying its infamous provisions into present, been dedded, and that the 
effect, and according to which, 25,000 Motiitevr yrovid speedily announce 
French infantry, and 3000 cavalry, (as indeed proved to be the case) that 
were to enter Spain, to be joined by me House of Braganza had ceased to 
8000 Spimish infantry^ and 3000 ca- reign! As one of Buonaparte’s ob- 
valry, with 30 pieces of artillery, and jects, however, was to get possession of 
to imjinBh directly for Lisbon. The the arsons of the Royal Family, and 
province between the Minho and by ail means to prevent them from 
Houro, and the City of Porto, were retiring to Brazil, he endeavoured to 
to be occupied by Spanisli troops, to veil his projects for a little, and seems 
the amount of 10,000, while 6000 to have so far successM, as to 
Were m^netrate into Alentejo and gain over to.lw interest the For- 
Algarve; the French troops were to ti^uese Ambamdor, D. Lourenzo de 
be maintained by Spain on their Lima, who, when dismissed from the 
march. A body of reserve, 40,000 Court of France, travelled night and 
strong, was to be stationedatBayonne, day, fm the purpose of dissuading the 
to be ready to march on the shoBtest Prince from embarking for Brazil; 
notice, should tlib English send rev' measure whiril was the more ap- 
inforcements, or mriilee PorthrilP ^|amlteded;» U* & British squadron, 
with an attack. ' Sidney SmiA, had been 

This treaty, which, as we have '^Ift^^^ eririse offthepiou^ of the 

ready seen, had Wn ncgociated by TjBgjtri, «iid Lisbon wa^ 
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• to beln a atate of blockade. This Ain- 
baasador-~who seems either to have 
beaB an idiot or a traitor—^talked in 
loft^^^termsof the great respect which 
the French Emperor entertained for 
the virtues of' the Prince,—of the 
danger of provoking his wrath,—of 
the favourable intentions he cherish- 
ed towards Portugal,—and of the ne¬ 
cessity of immediate compliance 
his demand for arresting the persons 
of British subjects who remained, 
(fortunately, now few in number,) 
and sequestrating their property. 
These remonstrances appear to have 
made some impression on the Prince. 
The order was reluctantly issued, 
and leniently executed ; but it com¬ 
pelled the British Minister, Lord 
Strangford, to demand his passports, 
and withdraw onboard the squadron 
at the mouth of the river. 

Had Buonaparte wished only to 
embroil Portugal in hostilities with 
England, his object was now accom¬ 
plished; accordingly, a courier was 
dispatched to inform him that alibis 
demands had been complied with, 
and that the Marquis de Marialva 
would speedily be dispatched, with 
the title of Ambassador Extraordi¬ 
nary. While this courier was on Lis 
way, the French troops entered Por¬ 
tugal ; and such was the treachery 
by which the unfortunate Prince 
was then surrounded, and the total 
want of vigilance in every depart¬ 
ment of that decrepid government, 
that “ Junot was within a hundred 
miles of Lisbon before any official 
advices were received that he had 
passed the frontiers!" He had ad¬ 
vanced, by forced inarches, from Sa¬ 
lamanca, and in five days reached 
Alcantara, a distance of forty lea^m^i 
by mountainous and unfrequented 
roads. Here Junot issued a proclama¬ 
tion, filled with more than the usual 
allowanre of mockery and falsehood, 
and, amon|; other things, eult^zing 
the rimtl discipline vdiich he had es¬ 
tablished, and calling his master the 
friend and ally" of the Prince Re¬ 
rant of Portugal. On the 19th of 
November, the advanced guard of 
this division passed the frontiers, and 
'was next da/followed by the rctna|n'* 
do*,amounting to about,9090sffilib* 
wi^lSficld-pieces. 'Fhe Pbx^iguiM; 
were not h^g kept in :igQoi«fi^«of 
PVench discipline. Every spedes of 


robbery and outrage marked their 
advance. The churches were pro¬ 
faned and ransacked,—^the men pil¬ 
laged as they went,—and the of¬ 
ficers robbed the houses in which 
they were quartered. “ The night 
which the French passed in Caatello- 
Branco is described by the inhabi¬ 
tants as an image of Hell." The ar- 
my paid for nothing, and seized upon 
every thing. The cattle were driven 
away from the open country, and the 
towns ruined by exorbitant contribu* 
tions, exacted, not to maintain the 
troops, but to enrich the French 
nerals. Robbery was in many iimliRn- 
ces aggravated, by insult and l^r 
lege ; and no opportunity was lost, by 
these friends and allies, of testifying 
their contempt, both for the religion 
which they professed to support, and 
for the neople whom they were to 
aid in meir contest with England. 
The impolicy of such conduct can 
only be matched by the unblushing 
villany of the whole proceeding, aud 
the unheard-of miseries inilicted up¬ 
on an unoffending people, now des¬ 
tined to taste the bitterness of French 
domination and fraternity. 

Junot, whose prime object was to 
surprise the Royal Family, .had 
reached Abrantes, 92 miles from Lis- 
boQf before information was received 
in the^pttal that he had passed the 
frontiers. Ev^ thing depended 
upon the celeldi^ of his movements. 
His march, however,hadbeenimped- 
ed by some physical obstacles, ana he 
dreaded that his prey would escape 
him. To prevent, if possible, a de¬ 
termination on the.|)art of the reign¬ 
ing family to emigrate, which, in 
their exigency; and aided, aip he well 
knew tliey would be, by the Englisli 
squadron that blockaded the J^ver, 
they might be tempted to ado^, he 
sent forward a courier to the Mini¬ 
ster of War, Antonio de Aranjo de 
Azevedo, with a coniiileut^ dis¬ 
patch, intended, of coursci^to be 
communicated to the IMncc, and to 
operate in tranquillizing his natural 
fears, till he should be inextricably 
involved in the toils. But the vio¬ 
lation of the Portuguese territory was 
an act BO littie equivocal, that in- 
^jrae and pibtCBtations were no 
;h:i!^[ier of any avail; and the Prince, 
adcof(iingIy,t in perfect reliance on 
British honour, notwithstanding the 
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harsh measures which he had been 
compelled to adc^t against British 
subjects, and Bntish property, pre¬ 
pared for his removal. He had con¬ 
stantly declared, that, in the event of 
the French entering Portugal, he 
would resort to this measure; and he 
now found, that all the assurances of 
the French legation, and of Don 
Lourenzo de Lima, were as false as 
they were treacherous. 

At this critical moment, it was 
proposed to him to defend the ca¬ 
pital to the last extremity. The 
confusion and disorder of Junot’s 
march, the exhausted condition of 
his men, and the damaged state of 
his artillery, were not uimnown: the 
greater part of the Portuguese army 
was near the capital: and the Eng¬ 
lish, in the fleet, were burning to be 
let loose on the invaders. Sir Sid¬ 
ney Smith offered to bring ^s ships 
abreast of the city, and there, second¬ 
ed by the indignant populace, dispute 
every inch of the ground with the 
enemy; 'Surely,' sa|d he, ‘Lisbon 
was as defensible as Buenos Ayres!’" 
This was a sentiment worthy of the 
heroic defender of Acre; but it is mat¬ 
ter of gratulation that his advice was 
not acted upon. The foremost of the 
French troops, exhausted by so long 
and fatiguing a march, might, it is 
extremely probable, have been klidek- 
cd on the head; but the capiudmust 
have ultim^ly fallip, and, as Mr 
S. well r ripi rks. “ such an act of 
vengean^ji^st as it would have been, 
would have been advantageous to 
Buonaparte, by giving him a colour¬ 
able pretext for treating Portuml as 
a conquered country: this the Prince 
knew ; and it was in reliance upon 
his gentle and conscientiouscharacter, 
that Junot advanced in a manner 
whid^. would else have appeared like 
the rkshness of a madman.” The 
morning of the S7th was accordingly 
fixed for the embarkation ; the dr* 
cumstalilces attendant on which, as 
well as' the feclinm which it cdlled 
forth, are admirably described by Mr 
Southey ; for these, however, we 
must refer to the work itself. 

Meanwhile, Junot continued to 
advance rapidly, but too late to seize 
his expected prey; fpr, as he ap- 

S roached Lisbon, he bmeld (he shitw 
estined to convey the unfortunate 
family of Braganza bcytmdhitF powcri 


as well as that of his “ mighty mas¬ 
ter.” 

On assembling in force at Lisbon 
his wayworn and exhausted divi¬ 
sions, his first act was, as usual, to 
call on the merchants for a comptd- 
Bory loan of two millions of cruza¬ 
dos ; his next, the publication of an ' 
edict for con&cating English goods, 
and ordaining all persons who were 
possessed of British property, to de¬ 
liver an account of it within three 
days, on pain of being fined in ten 
times the amount of the property con¬ 
cealed, and of sufiering, in additionV, 
such corporal punishment as 
might think proper to inflict. The 
inhabitants were also prohibited the 
use of all kinds of arms, and other 
precautions were adopted to secure 
these unprincipled invaders against 
any sudden ebullition of popular ven¬ 
geance. The following occurrence 
will shew that these precautions were 
not unnecessary, as well as the state 
of public feeling in Lisbon, at this 
critical and humiliating moment: 

Gy $uch means, and such agents, [tlio 
Cardinal Patriarch and the Inquisitor Ge¬ 
neral,—the former of whom Junot load 
compelled to public a pastoral letter, 
coached in terms replete with base adu¬ 
lation, and the most glaring falsehoods, 
and enjoining the peojdeto submit quietly 
to the domination of the army of Napo¬ 
leon the Great, “ whom Gcd hath destin¬ 
ed to support and defend religion, and to 
make the happiness of the pcc^ie while 
the latter more willingly submitted to the 
saiqp infamous prostitution of his name], 
Junot thought to prepare the minds of 
the Portuguese for fresh humiliation. On 
the day after the publication of this pasto¬ 
ral letter, he went on board the Russian 
Admiral, [a Russian squadron, under Ad¬ 
miral Skiiavin, which had been acting in. 
the Archipelago against the Turks, bad, 
a short time previously, anchored in the 
Tagus,} and when tu: embarked, the 
French flag was hoisted on the arsenal. 
This was the first time that it had been 
planted in Lisbon ; all eyes were attract¬ 
ed to it by a salute which was fired on 
the occasion, and file sight exasperated a 
people, who, perhaps, more than any other 
F.uropean nation, are remarkable for na¬ 
tional pride. The general feeling was 
sufficiently apparent in the murmurs and 
agitation of the populace; but they had. 
no bkders, and in murmurs it seemed t» 
spend Two di^s the . French co-. 

lours tjuidaiiied flyiq^tbere. On the third, 
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« largt; body of Uoops was drawn up in and that they themselves were to be con> 
ahe great square of the Rocio, and Junut, sidered as hostages. It U’as believed tha t 
with his Bt^, and a numerous train of of- he had invited them fbr that purpose; 
flenp, appeal in state. He thanked and it seems as if he had determined to 
theitf; in the Emperor’s name, for the provoke a tumult, for the purpose of in- 
ccnstancy with which they had endured timidadng the Portuguese. The distur- 
the hardships of their march. Thqr had banca in ^e Terteiro do Pa^o had been 
rescued, be said, this fine ci^ from op> put an end to, but the crowd had not 
ptesdon,—they had saved it from disor- dispersed, and the popular foe&ngs were 
dcr; and they had now the glmy of see- stih m the highest excitement. Things 
ing the Pren^ flag {flanted in Lisbon, were in this state when Junot adjounied 
He concluded widi three cheers for Na- with his guests to the opera; he bad 
poleon: the troops took up the Cry; at taken possession of the Royal Family’s 
the same monoent the French cokmrs box in the centre of the theatre, and from 
were hoisted on the castle, and a salute thence he ordered the French flog to be 
.rf twenty-five guns was -fired, and 4e- displayed over the pit during the night’s 
'ftaaied by aU the forts on the river. A representation. The French who were 
deep and general murmur ran through present, saluted it with shouts; many of 
the spectators: at this moment, the Mar- the Portuguese left the theatre, and the 
qoez d’ Aloma entered the square; the news of this fresh insult encreused the in¬ 
people r^rded him as one of the gene- dignation of the people. The patroies 
rols to whom they might look up in their could no longer restedn them; men, 
hour of deliverance, and they repeatedly women, and boys, ran through the streets, 
cheered him as he passed. A spark then exclaiming, ” The Five Wounds for ever, 
would have produced an explosion, and and down with France 1” It was fortu- 
Lisbon was never in such danger of a nate for the Lisbonians that they had at 
massacre: happily there was no man this time a welt-disciplined police guard, 
boldo- than his comrade to step forward raised ty the Count ^ Novion, a French 
and ;)rovoke it; the troops marched off, emigrant, whom General Fraser, when he 
and the crow'd dispersed. But the na- commanded the British forces in Portugal, 
tional spirit which had thus systematical- had first patronised and recommended to 
ly been outraged, was burning in every the Portuguese government; and who, 
heart. It was Swnday, a day on which having rendered essential service to the 
more peiqfle flie-;idways on the streets city 1^ establishment of this body, 
than any other; and now the confluence was now become one of the most active 
was encreased, by tiie pertmlied state of and efficient agents of the new tyranny, 
the general fKling. Towards evening, Tbnie guards formed the principal parbof 
some Froteb sefidiers, riding their horses the forte which was c^led out against the 
to water tiirou^ the Terteiro do Pa^o, people, and thagr,Jcvel]ed their pieces so 
were hooted ly some of the populace, and as to spare theirebuntrymu^The firing 
they, on their part, returned insult for in- continued betwten three hours; 

suit. A quarrel ensued ; a Portuguese of but for this caused and becatMeT^e mob, 
the police guard interfered, and the Fcsach who had neither arms, nor^ plan, nor 
thinking toat he interfered as a party, leaders, were more loud than dangerous, 
and not as a mediator, seized him, and few lives were lost. The firing cea^ 
delivered him to their principal corpt about nine o’clock: ^ remainder of the 
dc gardcy which was in the sanae great night was actively employed by the 
square. The po{iulace attempted to res- French ; when morning appeared, cannon 
cue him: they attacked the guard with were seen planted at the doot'of the corn- 
sticks and stones, and were on the mander-in-chlef; 1200 men wei^^^wn 
point of overpowering and disarming up in the squue, with horses atm artil- 
them, when some patroies of the poUce lery, and the streets were everywhere 
came up, and succeeded in appeasing the filled with patroies of stfidios. In the 
tumult. course ofthe day, a few stragglittg^iFrench- 

Junot had given a grand dinner to ce- men were killed and some seven 4ir eight 
lefarate the events of riie day; the go- of tiie people. The mob saw the danger 
vemon, and tiie greater port of the of att^ing so overpowerii^ a force, 
nobles, were present at this festival for and did not v^ture to engage against 
the dqiradation of their country. He musketry and cannon with their knives, 
was repeatedly called out, «v •ifoessenger Had they l^n armed, nothing could have 
messenger arrived with news of Ae pfeserved Lisbon from a massacre. The 
tojriw lt; the cause of these fiequrat in- few native coipe which still remained in 
was inditejM ^ me-city, were cteiflned to their quarters 

;.-;P^y^anwcr, and th|3WM|y^f<^ piap^p r dfering toelomult; they would else, pro- 

' Mbiy, with theif country- 
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moQ. A corps at AUnada, hearing the 
stir, and the discharge of musketry, en« 
deavoured to ge^ boats to cross over for 
this purpose. The populace were in a 
state of Arantic agitation; at noou>day, 
groups were coUet^ on the streets, look¬ 
ing at the sky, and afBnniqg that they 
a blazing star, which portended the 
vengeance of Clod a^nst their abominable 
oppressors. 

From the detail given in the above 
extract, it appears next to miracu¬ 
lous that a massacre did not actually 
take place. We shall soon see with 
what superior energy and desperation 
the inhabitants of Madrid behaved 
on a similar occasion, which (al¬ 
though we cannot but bewail the 
blood so spilt) was the main cause of 
rousing, in the Spanish Nation, that 
invincible hatred of French domina¬ 
tion, which ultimately led to the 
triumph of the patriotic casise. But 
the Lisbonians wanted arms, and a 
leader. Had any bold spirit mani¬ 
fested himself at this moment of al¬ 
most frenzied excitation, who can 
calculate what might have been the 
consequence? Political hatred was 
inflamed by religious enthusiasm, 
and oppression had been envenom¬ 
ed by intolerable mockery and insult. 
The ox, when driven to madness, 
turns, and gores his tyrant. The Sfurit 
of vengeance simultaneously roused, 
even in nations Jeast distinguished 
for a daring and eaeegetic character, 
is often invincible—always dreadful. 
But Fete bad decreed events to fal¬ 
low another course; and it was re¬ 
served for the victorious arms of 
Britain, to rescue Portugal from this 
army of imperial locusts, by which 
her substance was devoured, her 
commerce destroyed, her fields deso¬ 
lated, and her children enthralled. 

We cannot enta: into any detail of 
the extortion, insolence, cruelty, and 
oppression,, in which this army of 
friends and allies had indulged: we 
shall content ourselves with extract¬ 
ing the following description of the 
conduct of the brigands, called offi¬ 
cers; the baseness and atrocity of 


wliich has only been surpassed by 
those under their commana: * 

They (the French army) had entered 
Portugid with so tittle ba^tge, tiiat even 
the generals borrowed, or rather demanded, 
linen from those upon whom they were 
quartered. Soon, however, without having 
received any sujqilies from home, they were 
not only splendidly fbrnished with orna¬ 
mental apparel, but sent to France large 
remittances in bills, money, and efibets, 
especially cotton, which the chief officers 
bought up so greedily, that the price was 
trebled by thdr competition. The emi¬ 
gration had be«i determined on so late, 
that many rich prizes fell into their hands. 
Fourteen cart-loads of plate, from the Pa¬ 
triarchal Church, reached the quay at Be- 
tem too late to be received on brard. This 
treasure was conveyed back to the church, 
but the packing-cases bore witness of its 
intent to emigrate; and when the French 
seized it, they added to their booty a 
splendid service for the altar of the sacra¬ 
ment, which had been u-rought by the 
most celebrated artist in France. Junot 
fitted himself out with the spoils of Que- 
luz, and Loisson had shirts made of the 
cambric sheets belonging to the Royal 
Family, which v.'cre found at Mafro. 
These palaces afforded precious plunder, 
which there had been no time to secure. 
The plate was soon mdted into ingots,^ 
the gold and jewels divided among the 
generalB,<i-4uid the tidi cloths of gold burnt 
for the metal, whidi constituted the smal¬ 
lest part of their value. The soldiers bad 
not t!>e same opportunities of pillage and 
peculation, but they sufibred no op[iortu- 
nity to escape t those who were quartered 
in the great convent of St Domingos, 
pulled down the doors andwindow-Arames, 
and put up the wood and iron-work to 
auction. Yet thdr insolence was more 
intolerable than their rapacity, and thdr 
licentious habits worse than both. The 
Revolution had found the French a vidous 
people, and it had completed their cor¬ 
ruption. It liad removed all restraints 
of rdi^on, all sense of honour, all re¬ 
gard for family or individual ciiaracter f 
the sole objeet of their government was 
to make them soldiers, and for the pur¬ 
poses of such a government the wicked¬ 
est men were die best. Junot * fahnsdf 
set on ekample of profligacy: he intro¬ 
duced file foshion of laadvioos dances. 


* Las Coses, in his Journal of the Lift and Conversations of Napoleon at St Hele¬ 
na, gives the folloiving account of the rise and miserable cud of this insane brkihd i 
paring the erection of one of the flrst batteries which Napoleon, on his arrival at 
Toulon, directed against the Rngli^ h|e seijeanjt.or cor- 

jiorol present ivho cpold write?' A trron iuid his 

dictation on the eptuliheht. tlie note a icanon4]l^ whidi 
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imported, perhaps, firom Egypt—one of 
th’em bdffs his name; and the Portu* 
guese say, that no man who regards the 
honour ^ his female relatives would suffer 
them to practise it The decency of private 
families was inBulte(i|.t the officers scrupled 
not to tfitroduce prostitutes, without any 
attefhpt at disguising them, into the houses 
where they were quartered; and happy 
were the husbands and the parents who 
could preserve their wives and daughters 
from the attempts of these polluted guests. 

Thus we have reached the conclu¬ 
sion of the first act of this historical 
drama, or rather tragedy, and must 
hasten to notice the state of a^irs 
in Spain, which wns now become 
the theatre of events unparalleled in 
baseness and profligacy. 

Soon after the letter addressed by 
the Prince of Asturias to the French 
Emperor, soliciting a spouse of his 
imperial bouse, a proclamation was 
issued from the Escurial, in which 
the King of Spain accused his son of 
conspiring to aethrone liim, and im¬ 
plicated several others, particularly 
the Duke del Infantado, and D. Juan 
Escoiquiz, formerly tutor to the 
Prince, in the charge. To this ex¬ 
traordinary accusation, Ferdinand 
pled guilty, amt asked forgiveness; 
but whether he was advised to adopt 
this step, as a matter of policy, or 
whether he had really conspired to de¬ 
throne hial^er, and place the crown 
U^n his own h^, has never been 
clearly ascertained. One thing, how¬ 
ever, is certain, namely, the wicked¬ 
ness and folly of all parties. It is 
certainly quite probable that a son 
sliould conspire to dethrone his father: 
but, when the plot was discovered, 
and the danger over, nothing but fol¬ 
ly, allied to madness itself, could have 
advised the rash step of proclaiming 
to the world the conspiracy and the 
weakness of the government against 
which it was directed. On tlie other 
hand, Ferdinand, in his penitential 
letter, is not satisfied with confessing 
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his fault, or crime, if you will, but 
avails himself of the opportunity, for 
the purpose of impeaching his friends, 
and, among the rest, bis tutor, who 
had superintended his education, and 
who appears to have b^n a man of 
amiable manners, as well as consi¬ 
derable genius. Moreover, the said 
ifi'erdinand did afterwards not only 
conspire against, but actually de¬ 
throned the king his father; and 
notwithstanding ne found it conve¬ 
nient to deny tae firtt charge, which 
he himself nad admitted and craved 

E rdon for, we think the probability 
8 strongly in favour of the accusa¬ 
tion, and against the accused. It 
will not exculpate this enlightened 
and ** beloved" embroiderer of petti¬ 
coats to alle^, that he had been 
prompted to uiis act of rebellion by 
the agents and partizans of the French 
Emperor, who certainly never con¬ 
templated raising him. to the throne, 
and whose views and schemes such 
an event was calculated materially 
to obstruct. It is of some importance, 
at the present moment, to present an 
occasional glbnpse of the real cha¬ 
racter of this worthy legitimate, for 
whose sake Spain is about to suffer 
the evils of foreign invasion, in addi¬ 
tion to the previous horrors and mi¬ 
series, of civil war. 

Soon after this affair, which we 
have only slightly jmticed, the French 
began tneir march into Spain, in 
terms of the secret treaty of Fon- 
tainbleau, and speedily got into 
their hands the important foontier 
fortresses of Pamplona, San Sebas¬ 
tian, Figuieras, and Barcelona, which 
may be considered' as the keys of 
the l^eninsula. The consummate 
treachery by which this was effected 
has never, as far as we are aware, 
been surpassed. In the ineunwlfllc, 
the Spaniards were amused, and, for 
a time, deceived, by the most absurd 
and ridiculous pretences, set forth to 
cover these acts of flagrant and un- 


had been fired in the direction of the battery, fell near the spot, and the paper wan 
immediately covered the loose earth thrown up by the balL * Well,’ said the 
writer, ‘ I shall have no need of sand.’ This remark, together with the coolness with 


whwb it was made, fixed the attention of Na}>oleon, and made the fortune of the kt- 
want. This man was Jukot, afterwards Duke of Abrantes, Colonel-general of the 
tiufMlrs, commandant in Portugal, and govemor-^itcral in Illyria, where he evinced 


sL^of mental alienad 


eitcreaited on his return to Prance, where he v'oundcd 
. ife InUsp^rmcc which destroyed 
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questionable aggression. Gibraltar 
was to be recovered; the southern 
coast was to he gua^ed against .a 

5 retended descent of the English; 

unot was likely to be attacked, and 
an army must be at hand to support 
him ; and an expedition to the op¬ 
posite shore, which would exclude the 
English from the Barbary ports, was 
also talked of. But the occupation of 
four frontier fortresses, upon which 
the safety of the kingdom depended, 
was an act too little ambiguous to be 
explained away, orpalliat^, by such 
ridiculous and chimerical schemes of 
conquest. The Spaniards became 
alarmed—even Godoy, fool and trai¬ 
tor as he was. had not calculated that 
matters would have been carried so 
far. But retributive justice had now 
begun to work. The Spanish traitors 
had ncgociated the partition and spo¬ 
liation of Portugal; but, with an in¬ 
credible obtuseness of intellect, seem 
never to have contemplated tlje peril 
to which their own country was ex¬ 
posed, till the prime defences of the 
kingdom were in the hands of the 
enemy. 

It seems, on this occasion, to have 
been the policy of Buonaparte to 
compel the Royal Family to emi¬ 
grate to America. This would have 
relieved him from his present'em¬ 
barrassments, spared him the com¬ 
mission of some ddmes, and left the 
way open for the fulfilment of his 
designs; while he no doubt believed 
that he was too strong to be disturb¬ 
ed by any subsequent efforts of the 
Royal Party, even though abetted by 
England. In truth, this resolution, 
in the circumstances certainly a wise 
one, had been taken, and prepara¬ 
tions were making for carrying it into 
efibet, when the insurrection at Aran- 
juez not only put a stop to the em¬ 
barkation, but led to the dismissal of 
Godoy, the detested paramour of the 
Queen,—the abdication of Charles 
1 V., —^and the accession of the Prince 
of Asturias, by tbe title of Ferdinand 
VII. That this movement was the 
work of the Prince’s party, for the 
purpose of intimidating the imbecile 
dotard his father into the surrender 
of his crown, is, we apprehend, no 
longer a matter of doubt or contro¬ 
versy. 

On the 17th of March 1808, tha 
day when the disturbances broke out 
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at Aranjuez, Murat, who had en¬ 
tered Spain on the 3d, to take the 
command of the French forces in 
that country, had reached Aranda on 
the Duero, whence he wrote to in- ^ 
form the court, that his instipcdons ' 
were to push rapidly towards Cadiz, 
but that he would condescend to so¬ 
journ a few days at Madrid. This 
communicatimi encreased the per¬ 
plexities and alarms of the new mi¬ 
nistry. They were now in the lion’s 
mouth: it depended on him alone 
whether he would devour them: they 
had nothing for it, therefore, but to 
endeavour to persuade the people to 
receive the French as fnends. The 
entry of the French was not long de¬ 
layed. 'I’he occurrences at Aranjuez 
hM been completely unexpected, and 
led Murat to accelerate his march. 
On the 3Sd he made his public entry 
into the capital, preceded by the im¬ 
perial horse-guards, and by his staff, 
and followed by all the cavalry, and 
by the first division of the foot under 
(^n. Mounier: two other divisions 
were encamped without the city, and 
a detachment marched to occupy 'I'o- 
ledo. Ferdinand the beloved" also 
made his public bnfary the following 
day ; but was informed by Murat, 
that he could not recognize him as 
sovereign, till he had been acknow¬ 
ledged by the Emperor Napoleon. 

We have no room, andis little in¬ 
clination, to notice the mutual recri¬ 
minations, appeals, and bickerings, 
that ensued l^tween the different 
members of the Royal Family who 
had all been so shamefuUy wanting 
to their country, or the means used 
to inveigle them to Bayonne, into 
the hands of the French Emperor, 
whose whole conduct towards Spaan 
is one mighty crime, for which the 
many great and ^lendid attributes 
of his character oner no atonement. 
Those who are anxious for miuute^ 
and, we have reason to believe, au-' 
thendc information on this head, will 
consult our author, who has detailed 
the circnmstauces with great distinct¬ 
ness aiid perspicuity. Our readers 
could form bo idea of the incompa>- 
rable baieneBs of the whole transac¬ 
tion, Arom any abridgment tdlli 
which we could present them.' We 
thefefii^, to events of ano^er 
ttodrilinoTc hnmediBte jn- 
'teiiat. .:,v. ' 
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^ No true Spaniard could bo so blind 
as nni; t6 perceive that the independ¬ 
ence of his country was annihilated^ 
or ro callous as not to feel indigent 
at toe means by which its humilia¬ 
tion had been eflbcted. The lower 
ranks oif the people were die foremost 
to manifest their hatred to the inva¬ 
ders. In Madrid, this sentiment was 
peculiarly strong; and in a little 
time, the ferment became extreme, 
and seemed to indicate that some 
great crisis was at hand. At this pe¬ 
riod, there were no less than 2.5,000 
French troops in and about Madrid, 
besides a force of 10,000 men in 
Aranjuez, Toledo, and the Escnrial. 
Nothing seemed more hopeless than 
any attempt, on the part of the popu¬ 
lace, to rise against such a formidable 
body of veteran troops, commanded 
by generals of acknowledged skill, 
approved valour, and great experi¬ 
ence. Yet the attempt was made, with 
a desperate courage, unparalleled in 
the annals of any other country but 
that which boasts the defence of Sa¬ 
ragossa ; but we must suffer our au¬ 
thor to describe it. 

During the whole day, (May 1,) it was 
apparent that some dmdful crisis was 
coining on. The French made an osten¬ 
tatious display of their troops and their ar. 
tillety; and, on the part of the Spaniards, 
the ordinary duties hnd diversions of the 
Sabbath seemed to be suspended, in the 
general agitation that prevailed. Nothing 
was concerted among them; no one 
knew what was to be done, nor what was 
to be hoped, but that some great calamity 
might be looked for; and eveiy man read, 
in the manner and countenance of others, 
an apprehension and a feeling like his 
own. Murat appeared in the streets at 
noon, and was received with hisses and 
outcries. Evenhig came, and the courier 
waanot arrived, [a courier was expect, 
ed from Ferdinand, then a prisoner at 
Bayonne]. The French garrison were un. 
•' der arms all that night; and their com¬ 
manders,** cool spectators of these things,” 
according to their own relation, saw the 
crisis approaching, and saw it with plea¬ 
sure. The following morning hod been 
fixed for the departure of the Queen of 
Btnuia, and the Infonte D. Fzatteisco de 
and many persons, chiefly women, 
Bmmried to sue them set off. Among the 
many nunonrs, tme and fhlse, with vi'hich. 
ti» City was filled, it was reported that 
ri^lnfkinte D. Attiaiik)||iaff Imnk-Qedaf^ 

MtnUt, to join his bM^hev at Baytinne, 


and leave him to act os regent during bis 
absence; that the Infante had refused to 
obey, and that, in consequence of his re¬ 
fusal, Murat had recalled some troops to 
Madrid, which had been ordered to a dif¬ 
ferent station, intending to seize the In- 
fhnte, and assume the government. 
Enough had transpired to make this rc- 
]x>rt probable: one of the carriages which 
drove up to the gate was saiu to be for 
D. Antonio; and some of the populace 
being determined that the Royal Family 
should not be taken from them without 
resistance, and that one especially, who 
had been left to represent the king, cut 
the traces, and forced it back into the 
yard. Being, however, assured that D. 
Antonio was not to leave Madrid, they 
permitted it again to be yoked and brought 
out. This occasioned so much stir, that 
Murat sent an aide-de-camp to inquire 
into the cause; the people were disposed 
to treat him roughly, but some Spanish 
officers interfered, and rescued him from 
their hands. The carriages, witii the 
Queen of Etruria and her children, and 
her brother, D. Francisco, then set out; 
the lattra*, a lad of fourteen, is said to 
have wept bitterly, and to have manifest¬ 
ed the fw and rriuctance with which he 
undertook the journey. Men arc never 
80 easily provoked to anger as when their 
compassion is excited. Just at this time, 
while their hearts were full, the aide-de- 
camp whom they bad maltreated return¬ 
ed with a party of soldiers, and a scene of 
bloodshed presently began ; in what man¬ 
ner never will be known. 

The indignation and hatred of the 
Spaniards, wMch bad so long been repress¬ 
ed, now broke forth. As fast as the 
alarm spread, every man of the lower 
ranks, who could arm himself with any 
kind of weapon, ran to attack the French. 
Tlicre is no other insiiknce upon record of 
an attempt so brave and so utterly hope¬ 
less, when all the circumstances are con- 
aidered. The Spanish troops were locked 
up in their barracks, and prevented from 
assisting thrir countrymen. Many of the 
French were massacred before th^ could 
collect, and bring their forces to act: but 
what could the people efibet against so 
great a military force, prepared for such 
an insurrection, and eager—.the leaders 
from political, the men from personal 
feelings—to strike a blow which should 
overawe the Spaniards, and make them¬ 
selves be respected ? ITie French poured 
into the city ilrom all sides,—their flying 
artillery was Inrought up,—in some places 
the cavalry charged the populace,—4n 
others, the streets were cleared by repeat¬ 
ed discharges Of grape-shot. The great 
street of Alrda, the Puerto del Sol, and 
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the gr^at Square, were the chief scenea 
of slaughter. In the latter, the people 
withstood several charges; and the offi¬ 
cer who commatided the French had two 
horses killed under him; General Grouchy 
also had a horse wounded. The infan¬ 
try fired volleys into every street os they 
passed, and fired also at> the windows 
and balconieB. The people, when they 
felt the superiority of the French, fled 
into the houses; the doors were broken 
open ly command of the Generals of 
brigade, Guillot and Doubrai, and all 
within, who were found with arms, were 
bayonetted ; and parties of cavalry were 
stationed at the diifcrent outlets of Ma¬ 
drid, to pursue and cut down those who 
were dying from the town. A {virt of 
the mob, seeking an unworthy revenge 
for their defeat, attacked the French hos- 
pita]; and some of the Spaniards who 
were employed within, encouraged at their 
approach, fell upon the sick, and uiron 
their medical attendants. Dut these base 
assailants were soon put to flight. 

At the commencement of the conflict, 
Murat ordered a detachment of two hun¬ 
dred men to take possession of the ar¬ 
senal. Two officers happened to Ire upon 
guard there—Daous and Velardo, the for- 
mer about thirty years of age; the latter, 
some five years younger, was the person 
who bad been sent to compliment Murat 
on his arrival in Spain. Little could they 
have'foreseen, when they went that morn¬ 
ing to their post, the fate which awaited 
them, and the renown which was to be 
its reward ! Having got together about 
twenty soldiers of their corps, and a few 
countrymen who were willing to stand by 
them, they brought out a twenty-four 
pounder in flront of the arsenal, to bear 
upon the straight and narrow street by 
which the enemy must approach, and 
planted two others, in like manner, to 
crommand two avenues which led into the 
street of the arsenal. They hod received 
no instructions; th^ had no authority 
for acting thus; and if they escaped in 
the action, thdr own government would, 
without doubt, either pass or sanction 
n sentence of death against them for their 
conduct t never, therefore, did any men 
act with more perfect self-devotion. Hav¬ 
ing loaded with grape, th^ waited till 
the discharge would take fhll effect, 


and such havock did it make, tltatt he 
French instantly turned back. The pos-* 
session of the arsenal was of so much 
importance at this time, that two co¬ 
lumns were presently ordered to secure 
it: they attempted it at the cost of many 
lives, and the SpanlaMs fired tthove 
twenty times before the enemy could 
break into the nei^bouring houses, anti 
fire upon them from the windows. 'Ve¬ 
larde was killed by a musket-bail. Daioz 
had bis thigh broken; he continued to 
give orders sitting, till he received three 
otiier wounds, the last of which put an 
end to his life. Then the person to 
whom he left the command ofi’ered to 
suiTender. While they were making 
terms, a messenger arrived besaring a 
w'hitc flag, and crying out that the tu¬ 
mult was appeased. About two o'clock 
the firing had ceased everywhere, through 
the personal interference of the Junta, 
the Council of Castillo, and other tribu¬ 
nals, who paraded the streets with many 
of the nobles, and with an escort of 3|)a- 
nish soldiers and iiniterial guard inter¬ 
mixed. It might then have been hoped 
that the carnage of this dreadful daj' w as 
ended; the slaughter among the Spa¬ 
niards had been very great; this, how¬ 
ever, did not satisfy Murat; conformably 
to the system of his master, the work of 
death wiis to he continued in cold blood. 
A military tribunal, under General Grou¬ 
chy, was formed, and the Spaniards who 
w'crc brought before it were sent away to 
be slaughtered, with little inquiry whe¬ 
ther they had taken part in the struggle 
or not*. Three groups, of forty each, were 
successively shot in the Prado, the great 
public W'alk of Madrid. Others, in like 
manner, were put to death near the Pu- 
erta del Sol, and the Puerta del S. Vin¬ 
cente, and by the church of N. Senora de 
la Soledad, one of the most sacred places 
in the city. In this manner was the 
evening of that 2d of May employed by 
the French at Madrid. The inhabitants 
were ordered to illuminate their houses, 
a necessary means of safety for their in¬ 
vaders, in a city not otherwise lighted ; 
and through the whole night, the dead 
and the dying might be seen distinctly as 
in broad day, lying upon the bloody pave¬ 
ment. When morning came, the same 
mockery of justice was continued, and 


• A party of poor Catalan traders (who are privileged to carry arms) were seized 
and led to execution. They, were met in time by O’Farrill, who, wiA the Fren^ 
General Harispc, was endeavouring to qoiet the city, and Horispe being made by Ua 
Companion to understand the circumstances of;^ case, obtained their release. This 
General distinguished himself greatly during tSit war by his mUitary talents, and it is 
an act of justice to relate in what manner he was employ^ during the dreadful 
scenes of the 2d of May. ' 
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murders were oommited deliberate* 
' Ijr with the forms of militaiy exeeution, 
during several days. 

^ We have deemed it necessary to 
give at length our author’s account 
of tl^is dreadful tragedy, not so much 
from the interest wniem it can hard, 
ly fail to excite, as from the import¬ 
ant consequences to which it led. 
The news of the massacre in the ca. 
pital no soo|ncf spread throughout Ae 
rovinces, than a general insurrection 
urst forth, and the decisive blow 
which the French Generals imagin. 
ed they had struck, instead of inti, 
midadng or overawing this gallant 
and high-spirited people, served as 
the tocsin of alarm to rouse up the 
duinbering energies of the nation 
into one great and simultaneous 
movement against their invaders and 
oppressors. Never did the spirit of 
patriotism burst fortli in greater vi¬ 
gour, with more entire devotion, or 
in circumstances apparently so hope, 
less. The Royal Family had been 
kidnapped and removed; the nobles 
had most of them forsaken their 
posts—^raany of them betrayed their 
country; the flower of the Spanish 
array had been artfully withdrawn, 
and was now in Italy, or the North 
of Europe; the frontier fortresses 
were in me hands of the enemy; a 
numerous and veteran army of the 
French, habituated to victory, and 
now flushed with the slaughter of the 
brave Spaniards, was in the capital, 
and the heart of the country: yet, 
under all these enormous diradvan- 
tages, they rose against the most 
formidable military power of modern 
times; “ a force (as Mr S. remarks) 
not more tremendous for its magui. 
tude than for its perfect organization, 
wielded always with consummate 
skill, and directed (iireqaently) with 
consummate wickednessAnd, in 
spite of calamity, treason, and anf- 
ferlngs almost unparallel^, both in 
decree and duration, persevered till 
thttr generous efforts were uldmate. 
ly crowned with success, and usher> 
.M in the complete emancipation of 
country. At the present mo- 
^hen France, under the legi- 
sway of the Bourbons, seems 
to repeat the crimes wk^ 
niMe so indelible a stigma 

memory of Napoleon, «nd commence 
hew tiourse of Sj^ipresskm on the 


iising independence of Spain, on pre¬ 
tences even more abominably hypo¬ 
critical and diabolical than those of 
which the late Emperor availed him. 
self, it must be consoling to the 
friends of liberty to revert to a 
simple b^n, almost against hope, 
—carried on in the face of disaster and 
calamity,—and Ultimately rendered 
triumphant by a tenadty of purpose, 
and a firmness and fortitude of pei-- 
severance, which, we hope in God, 
they are again destined to exem¬ 
plify, and that, if possible, in a cause 
still more sacred, more noble, and 
more national',—a cause which sub¬ 
limes the spirit of loyalty, by an 
alliance and intermixture with the 
spirit of liberty, and which will car¬ 
ry with it the wishes, prayers, and 
hearts of the free, the enlightened, 
and the good, in every country and 
nation upon earth!!! 

Our limits forbid us to enter into 
the details of this great movement, 
which our author has described with 
great fullness, clearness, and truth ; 
and though we consider this by far 
the most valuable and the most in¬ 
structive portion of his volume, we 
must content ourselves with simply 
recommending it to the perusal of 
our readers, as important at any pe¬ 
riod, but remarkably and pre-emi¬ 
nently so at the present awful pe¬ 
riod, when this devoted people must, 
in all probability, renew the despe¬ 
rate straggle for independence a- 
gainst the infatuated and criminal' 
aggression of France. Suffice it to 
say, that, as soon as our Government 
had learned the ^turn which public 
feeling and sentiment had taken in 
Spain, the most willing and prompt 
assistance was afforded to the pa¬ 
triots, who had taken np arms in 
defence of their country, against the 
common enemy; and that the first 
triumph of the national arms was 
the surrender of the French squa¬ 
dron in the harbour of Cadiz. It is 
cerminly matter of extreme regret 
that full advantage was not taken of 
the fitit burst of public enthusiasm. 
But this enthusiasm was, in a great 
measure, confined to the people, 
whose minds had not shared in the 
general debasement by which the up- 
l^r classes were so disgracefully dis¬ 
tinguish^. Treason, too, mingled 
largely in the Spanish councils ; and 
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man^ of the disasters which bcfel the 
patriotic cause, and nearly all the 
calamities which the British, under 
Sir John Moore, had to encounter in 
their disastrous inarch to Corunna, 
were, as we shall afterwards see, to 
be mainly, if not entirely, ascribed 
to die consummate villany of Morla, 
who, from the sety first, thrust him¬ 
self into the confidence of the pa¬ 
triots ; and who, by an art on nis 
part, or a blindness on theirs, which 
it is impossible either to explain or 
parallel, continued, for a long period, 
to paralyze every effort to shake off 
the yoke of the invader, and to serve 
the enemy more effectually than all 
their generals and all their armies, 
uotwiwstanding their skill, bravery, 
and cxperionce. 

It is plain that Napoleon had never 
reckonm upon any resistance on the 
part of the people, and that he had 
calculated upon placing his brother 
Joseph on a throne which no force 
within or without could successfully 
assail. He looked only to his own 
power, and neglected to estimate 

the might that slumbers” in a na¬ 
tion simultaneously roused to shake 
off an intollerable yoke. This error 
mainly contributed to his subsequent 
fall. ■ The contest which he was o- 
bliged to carry on in Spain not only 
consumed myriads of men, but lock¬ 
ed up and neutralized armies, which, 
could he have thrown them into Ger¬ 
many, even aftrar the unparalleled 
disasters of the Russian Campaijpi, 
would have still enabled him to dic¬ 
tate the law to his opponents,—to 
chase the Muscovites and Calmucs 
back to their steppes and desarts,—to 
make Austria and Prussia dearly rue 
the part they had taken,—and to 
maintain, unimpaired, that colossal 
power which he had reared on the 
basis of BO many victories. But it 
was one of the delusions begotten by 
his fortune and successes, to be no 
longer solicitous to carry the public 
sentiment along with him; while the 
habitual excesses committed by his 
troops in the countries through vraich 
they marched, or where they were 
quartered, but too well justified the 
reaction which had before commen¬ 
ced, and which was destined; little, as 
it would now seem, for the benefit or 
repose of Euro^ie—to usher in his fall. 


As we can Only afford to present. 
our readers with another article ou 
this volume, and as that shall be 
mainly devoted to some criticisms on 
Mr Southey’s account of the Cam¬ 
paign of the British, under Sir ^hn 
Moore, we are prevented, by the 
length to which this has already ex¬ 
tended, from pursuing consecutively 
the train of events, and shall there¬ 
fore conclude at present, by extract¬ 
ing the author’s account of the Battle 
of Baylcn, and the Surrender of Du¬ 
pont, the first success of the patri¬ 
otic army in the field. In the pre¬ 
vious battle of Rio Seco, the Spa¬ 
niards had been defeated, but they 
had fought it'with such determined 
courage, that they had forced the 
enemy’s infantry to give way, had 
spiked four of their guns, and, but 
for their precipitation, might have 
obtained the victory. Few bloodier 
battles have been fought, in propor¬ 
tion to the numbers engaged. This 
victory, indeed, opened the way to 
Madrid for “ the intrusive king,” 
as Mr Southey terms him; but by 
no means dispirited or discouraged 
the Spaniards, who had soon an op¬ 
portunity of repairing the disaster. 
Dupont’s dispatches had been inter¬ 
cepted. From these it was found, 
that he was in want of every thing, 
and was anxiously pressing for rein¬ 
forcements. Trusting to the repu¬ 
tation of the French arms, and the 
quality of the troops he commanded, 
he had allowed himself to be too far 
separated from the other corfs (f«r- 
mee, from whom, in case of attack, 
he could look for no assistance. 

On the 11th of July, (1808,) a council 
of war was held by Castanos, and it was 
determined, that a divisidp of 9000 good 
troops, under General Reding, should pro¬ 
ceed, by way of Menjibor, to attack the 
enemy at Baylen, where Gobert was sta¬ 
tioned, for the purpose of guarding the 
road to Carolina, and maintaining a com¬ 
munication with Madrid. The Marquis 
de Coupigny, with 5000, was to proceed, 
by La Higuereta and Villanueva, toward.^ 
the same point, and co-operate with Red-‘ 
ing; and Lteutenant-Coloncl D. Juan 
la Cruz Mourgeon, with a corps of 2po6l|\, 
was to go by Manholejo, and act agihist 
the enemy, if they attempted to escape by 
the Sierra. Castanos himsdf ocettpted 
the Visos de Andojor, a strong and ad- 
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, vantageous [loaition, of which he thought 
it nccesaai^ to retain possession, though 
the troops were without tents, there was 
a Fant of water, and the heat excessive. 
But this position enabled him to keep Du* 
pont upon the alarm, and prevent him 
ftom acting against R^ing and Coupigny, 
while they interposed between him and 
the two other divisions of his army. Red¬ 
ing succeeded in driving the enemy from 
their ttSe^du-jmt at Menjtbar; and from 
the position^ which they took up, one af¬ 
ter another, between that place and Bay* 
len, disputing their ground skilfully and 
W^ Gobert was killed, one cannon and 
the baggage in the encampment (were) 
taken. During these operations, some of 
the Spaniards died from excessive heat 
And exertion; and in the 1|i||ternoon, Red* 
ing retired to Menjibar; and crossing the 
Guadalquiver again on the following day, 
effected a junction, on the third morning, 
with Caupigny, who had beaten the 
French from a strong post near Villa¬ 
nueva. Thek intention was to have at¬ 
tacked Daylcn; but Dufour, who suc¬ 
ceeded to the command of Gobert's divi¬ 
sion, had evacuated that place, finding 
himself unable to maintain it, and fallen 
back to unite with Vedel at Carolina. 

One part of the Spanish Commander’s 
plan had thus been accomplished, and, in 
imrsuance of his arrangements, Reding 
and Coupigny prepared to march from 
Baylen upon Andujar, and there attack 
the main body of the French on one side, 
while the reserve of the Spanish army 
was ready to act against it from the Yi- 
SOS. Dupont, mcanduie, had formed the 
same intention, of placing a part of the 
enemy’s force between two fires; and on 
the night of the ISth, as soon as dark¬ 
ness had closed, the French marched from 
Andujar, after plundering the inhabitants 
of whatever was portable, and took the 
road towards Baylen. Reding was pre¬ 
paring to begin his march, when the ene. 
my arrived at three in the morning, and 
fell upon him, thinking to take him by 
surprise. The attack was made vigo¬ 
rously, and might have been successful, 
Jud not the Spaniards, because of their 
intended movement, been in some de¬ 
gree of readiness. The foreniost compa¬ 
nies, both of horse and foot, were engaged 
hand to hand; but the Spaniards rapidly 
took their stations, and repelled the as- 
jsailants at all points. When day broke, 
they were in possession of the high 
and the French were forming 
M^npiumns to renew the attack in a 
sMp^n which was not exposed to the 
S^jMiiish artillery. Ip, this renewed at- 
tadt, both parties conducted themselves 


with the greatest intrepidity. Several 
times the assailants broke the enemy’s 
lines, and fighting with the resolution of 
men who had never known what it was 
to be defeated, they once made way to 
the batteries. But the Spaniards stood 
firm; they knew that reinforcements 
were at hand, and that if they kept their 
ground, the situation of the French was 
desperate; they hod confidence in their 
leaders and their own strength, and, a- 
bove all, that thorough assurance of the 
justice of their cause, which, when otiier 
points are equal, will inevitably turn the 
scale. The action was long and bloody; 
It continued till noon, without any other 
interruption than what arose from oc¬ 
casional recession, and the formation of 
new columns. Dupont, then, and the 
other Generals, putting themselves at the 
head of their men, made a last charge 
with the most determined bravery ; they 
were, however, once more repulsed. By 
this time they had lost 2000 men, besides 
those who were wounded." Dufour, who 
was with this part of the arniy, was killed, 
and Dupont himself wounded. No hope of 
victory remained, and no ]x>ssibility of 
escape, the French therefore proposed to 
capitulate; and the arrival of the Spanish 
reserve, under D. Manuel de la Pena, at 
this }x>int of time, enabled the victors to 
dictate their own terms. 

Dupont’s intention of marching from 
Andujar bad been so well concealed till 
the moment of its execution, that though 
the city contained some 14,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, no information was conveyed to 
the Spaniards on the adjacent heights, nor 
were they apprised of Ms movements till 
two in the ensuing morning, when he had 
been five hours on bis march. Castanos 
immediately ordered La Pena to pursue 
him with the reserve, and some corps of the 
third divison. Upon bis arrival, he learnt 
that a capitulation had been proposed, up¬ 
on which he referred the French negocia- 
tors to the commander-in-chief, and took 
such a position os effiiictnaUy to surround 
the detixrted army. The answer which 
Castanos returned was, that the French 
must surrender them^ves prisoners of 
war, and no other terms would be grant* 
ed,-~that because of the manner in which 
tb^ had sacked the towns whKh they had 
entered, he would-allow the General and 
officers to retain nothing more than their 
swords, and each a single portmanteau, 
with apparel for use; but that, in other 
rcs^Kcts, they should be treated like their 
squadron at Cadiz, in a manner conform¬ 
able to Si»nigh generosity. And he re¬ 
quired, that Dupont should capitulate not 
only for the troops who had been actually 
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engaged, but for the twQ, Other divisions 
ol^ 

The next day was spent in adjusting 
the terms; and on the 2 i at, Castanos 
and the Conde de Tilly, os the represen* 
tatives of the Supreme Junta of Spain and 
the Indies, a title which the Junta of Se> 
villa at this time arrogated, advised the 
Junta, that Dupont and his division were 
prisoners of war, and that all the other 
French, between the summit of the Sier> 
ra Morena and Baylen, were to evacuate 
the Peninsula by sea. 

This is the most splendid and com¬ 
plete victory which the unassisted 
arms of Spain gained in this memor¬ 
able contest. The plans of Castanos 
appear to have been admirable, and 
to have been executed with a degree 
of promptitude, courage, and deci¬ 
sion, which was afterwards seldom 
equalled. The fact is, the popular 


enthusiasm was at this moment at 
its highest pitch, and, had there ex¬ 
isted wise, able, and honest men, to 
take full advantage of it, the contest 
would perhaps have been lees bloody 
and protracted, certainlj less disas¬ 
trous. But the squabbhngs and jea¬ 
lousies of the rival Juntas contend¬ 
ing for the supreme power, and the 
treachery of Morla and others, ruin¬ 
ed ever;^ thing, and disheartened 
and dispirited me people. \in[)at a 
melancholy contrast does the battle 
of Tudela present to the battle of 
Baylen! Castanos commanded in 
both; yet it is but just to state, that 
at Tudela he was compelled, by the 
representative of the Junta, to fight 
in a bad position, and at an unfa¬ 
vourable moment: by that time, too, 
misfortune had chilled the spirit of 
the people. 
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O SAY what joy her heart can prove, 
When to n mother’s care is given 
To rear the pledge of virtuous love. 
Beneath thefavouringsmiles of Heaven! 
When Hope, with a prophetic power. 
Bids many a fair illusion rise. 

To brighten Sorrow's dreariest hour. 

Like sunshine o’er the wintry skies. 

When sings the linnet from the tree. 

The sky-lark from the dewy air, 

Beside her kindly pUlowing knee. 

The infant cons his evening prayer— 
A pn^er, to her delighted breast. 
Refreshing as the dews of even. 

That lulls each worldly care to rest, 

- And steals her thoughts from earth to 
Heaven. 

If pale Disease untimely shed 

its bli^t on childhood’s blooming rose. 
How shall she watch bis weary bed. 

And sorrow o’er his secret woes ! 

How shall she pour her lovely wail, 
While dumber wraps a world around, 
And, b^^e taper glimmering pale. 

Start at the clock’s foreboding sound t 


If Death, with unexpected doom, 

Should tear the little one away— 

The human bud, of fairest bloom. 

That rose to cheer her mortal day— 
As gathering meets the solemn crowd. 
As strikes the dead-bell’s pausing tol]. 
Ah ! who can think upon the shroud 
That uTaps in gloom a mother’s soul! 

O thou who takeat to thy breast 
A partner of thy cares below ! 

To thee, that partner turns for rest, 

And claims thine aid in every woe: 

Is she the mother of thy child, 

Wrapt in his cheerless bed clay ? 
Then share that mother’s anguish wild. 
And chase her mournful thoughts 
away. 

O thou, who, in the field of dead. 

Hast rais'd a father’s early tomb, 

And see’st around a mother's head 
The deepening shades of sorrow f^oom I 
Think, think of cares unwearying paid 
To thee through many a hdplessyeor, 
And tender thy consoling aid 
To w4>e away a motbia’s tear I 
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AVrCIBMT SrAKlSH BALLADS, HISTORICAL AND ROMANTIC. TRANSLATED 
BY J. G. LOCKHART, L.L.B. EDINBURGH : 1823. 


The literature of Spain is perhaps 
the most interesting of modern Eu¬ 
rope, not merely from the intrinsic 
merits of the works which it em¬ 
braces, but as presenting, of all 
others, the amplest and most satis¬ 
factory data for the resolution of some 
of those great problems which relate 
to the reciprocal influence of govern¬ 
ment and letters. It involves ques¬ 
tions of the highest importance in 
the philosophy of literary history, as 
illustrating how the most felicitous 
combinations of natural dispositions 
and external circumstances may be 
counteracted, and almost neutraliz¬ 
ed, by the evils of domestic supersti¬ 
tion and mistaken policy; how true 
it is, that, from a general expansion 
of intellect and equipoise of the fa¬ 
culties, literary greatness can alone 
be attained or preserved; and how 
silently, yet surely, the depression 
and restraint of -the reasoning powers 
at last impair even the subtle powers 
of fancy, and narrow the empire 
of imagination. It shows us, too, 
how the influence of some fortunate 
principles of national character has 
in some measure checked the effect of 
this baleful system, and limited its 
operation with regard to poetry; and 
thus enabled Spain not altogether 
to disappoint the promise of those 
days, when her writers were conspi¬ 
cuous in the annals of Roman excel¬ 
lence;—when Lucan, Martial, Quin¬ 
tilian, and Silius Italicus, repayed 
the beneflts of civilization and know¬ 
ledge which their country had re¬ 
ceived, by protecting the sinking li¬ 
terature of its conquerors, and adorn¬ 
ing its decline: like the friendly ivy, 
covering the leafless branches of some 
veno'abie oak with a second verdure, 
and at last supporting the exhausted 
trunk by which it had been reared. 

Interesting, however, as these spe¬ 
culations are, we can only hint at 
^em here. Our attention at present 
must be confined to a single period 
0f Spanish literature; but a period 
so varied, so int^esting, and 
so of premise, that none, we- 
think, will be able to read the pro- 
du4iens to which it gave birth, with¬ 


out a mingled feeling of pleasure and 
regret,—pleasure, from the spirit and 
feeling which they exhibit,—^and re¬ 
gret, from the reflection that so fair 
a morning of literature was so soon 
overcast, and that bigotry and im¬ 
policy so clouded the splendour of its 
meridian. 

That portion of the literary his¬ 
tory of Spain, to which the present 
publication refers, terminates with 
the sixteenth century, when the na¬ 
tional taste was Italianized by Bos- 
can and Garcilaso, and the old ro¬ 
mantic poetry of Spain sunk, for a 
time, into a subordinate rank and po¬ 
pularity, till it regained something 
of its former fascination, in the hands 
of Lope de Vega and Gongora. Du¬ 
ring the period which it embraces, 
the progress of Spanish poetry had 
much resembled that of other na¬ 
tions. From the shock of the con¬ 
tending languages of Rome, Arabia, 
and Castile, a whole had resulted, 
possessing singular capabilities for 
poetry, and uniting dignity and gra¬ 
vity with an uncommon degree of 
copiousness and melody, and in which 
the neighbouring dialects of Cata¬ 
lonia and Gallicia, at first rivals, 
had subsequently merged. The na¬ 
turally lively and poetical tempera¬ 
ment of the Spanish nation had been 
much increased, 'and had received 
some peculiar modifications from its 
intercourse with the East. This 
union had produced a whole, blend¬ 
ing, in a highly peculiar manner, the 
old chivalrous enthusiasm of the 
Gothic nations, with the manners, 
ceremonies, and literature of the in¬ 
vaders. Tile long and obstinate 
struggle between the two nations, 
which at last terminated in the tri¬ 
umph of Spain, and the surrender of 
Granada, had contributed to Vaise to 
excess, and perpetuate, exalted no- 
tiiHis of honour and bravery; and the 
ever-varying and romantic incidents 
which were the result of this pro¬ 
tracted warfare, had filled the minds 
of the people with interesting recol¬ 
lections, and the storehouse of poetry 
with the richest and amplest mate¬ 
rials. The mind inhaled the atmos- 
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^hcre of chivalrous ailvciiturc, and 
It breathed it out again in song. 
Under the influence of such predis¬ 
posing causesj and with a language 
the most harmonious and poetical, 
the number of those who may as¬ 
pire to the bays is nearly unlimited ; 
and in Spain, it would seem that 
almost every one who could accom¬ 
pany himself in an air on the gui¬ 
tar, was a composer of Romances. 
Every mountain, as Faria dc Souza 
rather affectedly says, became a Par¬ 
nassus, and every fountain a II ip- 
pocrenc; 

Atid to the tinkling of the light guitar. 
Soft sunk the evening sun, soft rose the 
evening star.” 

Such were the circumstances that 
produced that immense mass of po¬ 
pular poetry, which was afterwards 
collected, (we cannot say arranged) 
in the numerous Romanceros and 
CancioHcros of Spain. 

It is certain, that these composi¬ 
tions, as they now exist, have varied 
very materially from dieir original 
shape i for, as they were the offspring 
of the moment, they were continu¬ 
ally subject to change. In most of 
them, the original Ballad sustained 
some alteration in the mouth of every 
successive reciter; so that the claim 
of authorship was one which few 
could have easily established, even 
had they felt any anxiety about the 
matter. But to posthumous fame, 
these improvisatori seem to have been 
exceedingly indifferent. The amuse¬ 
ment of the moment was all they 
sought ; and having given vent to 
their feelings in verse, they commit¬ 
ted their Romances to the cflrection of 
chance, which, we may easily ima¬ 
gine, conferred and denied reputa¬ 
tion, without much regard to the 
beauties and defects of individual 
compositions. The obscurity, how¬ 
ever, which rests over them, with re¬ 
gard to dates and authorship, seems 
to us father to increase than diminish 
their interest. There is something 
singular and affecting in the contem¬ 
plation of this extensive collection of 
popular poetry, read, admired, and 
commented on, while its authors, 
whose very names are now' forgotten, 
enjoy only, in their works, a kind of 
doubtful existence, and nameless im¬ 
mortality ; verifying that fine, but me¬ 


lancholy image of the Italian Filicaja, 
that the roses of poetry were destined 
to be gathered and preserved, while 
the stems that reared them were left 
to wither. 

We shall now endeavour to com¬ 
municate some general idea of the 
characteristics of these Ballads. To 
a certain extent, the early literature 
of all countries is the same. In al¬ 
most all countries we find the deve¬ 
lopment of genius and imagination 
long preceding that of judgment and 
taste, and we meet with much which 
must please in every age, alloyed by 
many things, which could be tolera¬ 
ted only by the rudeness of that age 
in which they were produced. But 
when nations are placed under the 
influence of circumstances nearly si¬ 
milar in the commencement of their 
literature, that general resemblance, 
which holds, even where there is no 
such coincidence, naturally becomes 
more minute and particular; and we 
know not that we shall be able to 
give oiur readers a better idea of the 
general features of these Spanish 
Ballads, than by briefly marking some 
of their points of resemblance, or con¬ 
trast with the early minstrelsy of our 
own country. The long and bloody 
struck bctw’ecn Spain and Arabia, 
and the strange relation between the 
Moors and Christians which it pro¬ 
duced, find an exact parallel in the 
Border warfare of our own island, 
and in that singular blending of na¬ 
tional antipathy, with feelings of re¬ 
gard and personal respect to hostile 
individuals, which characterize the 
rude literature of our forefathers. 
Even amidst all the opposition of re¬ 
ligion and interests, Spain and Ara¬ 
bia were still united by a communion 
of warlike enthusiasm and romantic 
adventurer—of loves, friendshipp, and 
amusements ; and when the cham¬ 
pions of either country had to com- 

g lain of treachery or ingratitude at 
ome, they sought, and found, like 
CoriolanuB, an asylum in the very 
halls of the enemy. All this exactly 
corresponds with the history of our 
own country. The same confidence 
and mutual respect which prompted 
Bernardo del Carpio to chuse his diy 
of refuge among the Moors, after his 
father's murder,led the gallantPercy, 
in the hour of danger, to,seek'the 
aid of hia hereditary enemy Douglas, 
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and planted aide by side, in the field 
Of Shrewsbury, those banners which 
floated over the bloody plains of Ot- 
teiboiime and Homeldon. The same 
life of danger and warfare, producing 
the same succession of hair-breadtn 
escapes and tomantic incidents, ge- 
nerated in both countries the same 
excitement of mind, and led them to 
express their feelings in poetry of the 
same wild and irregular character. 
The Ballads of both countries, there* 
f<Hre,-have many features in common. 
Some differences, arising, perhaps, 
from the influence of climate and si¬ 
tuation, we shall now notice. 

With all our national partialities, 
we cannot deny that the moral tone 
of the Spanish Ballads is far superior 
to that of our own; and that even 
the oldest of them announce a degree 
of civilisation, to which Scotknd 
seems, at the same period, to have 
had little claim. There can be no 
surer proof that society is at a low ebb, 
than a fondness for extravagant hor¬ 
rors and exaggerations. Such tales 
are ever the favourites of a barbarous 
age, because the natural inertia of the 
mind, and callousness of the moral 
feelings, can be overcome only by 
the application of tlie most violent 
stimuli. Such are those cool and 
dii^sting murders, which occupy 
so large a share in the Scottish Ro¬ 
mantic Ballads; not such as arc pro¬ 
duced by the natural excitation of 
barbarous quarrels, or hereditary 
hatred, the details of which seem 
to be common to all countries, and 
whidi find at once their origin and 
their palliation in mistaken notions 
of honour, and in the excess of feel¬ 
ings, in themselves comroeodable,— 
but murders of the most treacherous 
and disgustmg nature, committed on 
the moat helpiessandconfidingbmngs, 
by those who should have been their 
protectors, and that, in some cases, 
mnmit w^out a cause, and without 
a purpose* The readeriwho consults 
thecmiection <ff Six Walter Scott will 
not.hmk fer for examples. ** YbuHg 
Beiyee.'’—“JUwdWilliara,"—“Lead 
Raudal/'—" The Cruel Sister," and; 
{Mghitps the most abominable of all, 
** di^n Graeme," will sufficiently 
illhetxme the remark.. Even incest 
appean ^ have been afavouritosub- 
^t with our own Balhid<J»onge!rs, 
the good taste of the Editor 


has led him to introduce only one spe¬ 
cimen of this kind into his collection. 
Where the mind appears tohave dwelt 
with such composure on the details 
of the darkest and bloodiest crimes, 
it might be anticipated, that smaller 
demees of delinquency would be 
lo^ed upon with absolute indiffer¬ 
ence, though we should hardly have 
expected tliat they would he men¬ 
tioned in terms of approbation. Yet 
such is the case; and incontinence 
and dishonesty arc, throughout the 
collection, spoken of in a strain, ra¬ 
ther of eulogy than of condemnation. 
Of the first, we shall Itardly be ex¬ 
pected to produce instances. Suf¬ 
fice it to say, that of the Romantic 
Ballads in the collection, nearly one- 
half are founded on circumstances 
of this nature, and breathe a spirit of 
perfect libertinism. As to the se¬ 
cond, we may remark, that there are 
few of these Ballads which are not 
tinctured with a perfect carelessness 
as to honesty am! good faith. The 
Border robberies of Armstrong and 
Murray are among the noblest of 
the class; for even these worthies are 
quite classical, compared with the 
meaner herd, whose free and easy 
notions of property are eulogized 
and recorded in the Minstrelsy of tlie 
Border. In short, they admired 
thieving more than the Spartans 
themselves, and on a principle far 
more selfish, and less philosophical ; 
and so coolly are such exploits de¬ 
scribed and commented upon, that 
one would almost imagine the au¬ 
thors believed that the eighth com¬ 
mandment had been blotted |roin 
the Decalogue, or at least that its 
provisions were never meant to ex¬ 
tend to Scotland. No such imputa¬ 
tion can be thrown uj^ the charac¬ 
ter of the Spanish Ballads. Their 
tone, as contrasted with the humble, 
we may almost say, vulgar tone of 
ours, is perfectly patn'dan. They 
breathe of courts and camps, and of 
bravery, softened and bumaiHXed by 
chivalry. True it is, that in them, 
as in the earlier cianpositions of all 
nations, the details of vitflenoe and 
crime do occur; but the crimes whidi 
they describe are seldom of that 
cool and treacherous kind for which 
no state of society can afibrd an apo¬ 
logy. In one or two instances, where 
such crimes are introduced, the de- 
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serif tion is conceived iu a Very differ* 
ent spirit, from that which unfortu¬ 
nately characteriaes our own. In¬ 
stead of harrowing the fedhigs with 
the minute painting of corporeal suf¬ 
fering, and the details of murder, 
the Spanish authors have judiciously 
rested the poetical interest of their 
compositions on the struggles which 
had preceded guilt, or the deep re¬ 
morse which followed it. The apo¬ 
logy or defence of dishonesty is still 
less to be found in the early Spanish 
Ballads, though, at an after period, 
the “ gusto picaresco" (blackguard 
taste) became fashionable, from the 
example of one of the most singular 
men that Spain has produced, the 
Statesman, Historian, I’oet, and No¬ 
velist, Mendoza. The exalted tone 
of feeling, which pervaded the early 
days of Spanish History, was quite 
inconsistent with the adoption of 
such subjects. Those whose ideas 
had been familiar with the romantic 
incidents of Amadis, and the legends 
of Charlemagne, could not afford to 
celebrate the robberies of outlaws, 
such as an Armstrong or a Murray, 
and still less to waste the labour of a 
single redondilla on the petty larcenies 
of the “ ignobile vulgus.” The un¬ 
fortunate capture of Hughic the 
Graeme, “ grippit for stcahng o' the 
Bishop's mare," would have excited 
but little sympathy famong those 
who thought rather of tlie glory of 
Koncesvalies ; and the ingenious de¬ 
vice by which the Harper of Loch- 
maben increased his stud, would 
have been more likely, in Spain, to 
have procured him a place in prison, 
than on Parnassus. 

Another striking point of distinc¬ 
tion, between the Ballads of die two 
countries, is the strong tendency to 
superstition in the one, and the al¬ 
most total absence of any such feel¬ 
ing in the other. It would seem as 
if the gloomy climate of the North 
had impressed such ideas with pe¬ 
culiar force on the Scottish charac¬ 
ter; as if the wild grandeur of woods, 
rocks, and mounuins, viewed under 
a cloudy, inconstant, and stormy sky, 
had rendered their inhabitants ima¬ 
ginative and meditative, and led 
them, in Ae pauses of warfare and 
turmoil, to see visions, and to dream 
dreams. G^many itself does not 
^•em to surpass our own country in 


the number or variety of its (^ritual 
inhabitants. Every castle m cave, and . 
every family of note, had ita own fa¬ 
miliar, in addition to ffratlaxge body, 
whose propensities were of a more 
locomotive kind, and whq dj^ibuted 
their services more generally. The 
influence of the habitual^ indulgence 
of such fancies ia exceedingly visible 
in our Romances: but ^ttle of this ia 
to be found in those of Spain. Even 
the Fairies, who, though fallen irom 
their high estate, occupy su cqiiapi- 
cuouB a place in ScottisU Demonolo¬ 
gy, seem never to have properly esr 
tablishcd their empire in Spain ; and 
this ia the more wonderful, since, 
with the adoption of that Oriental 
taste, which gave so strong and per¬ 
manent a colouring to Spanish Poet¬ 
ry, we should .have conceived, that 
the Arabian mythology would not 
have been neglected,—and that the 
“ Peris,” in particular, would have 
met with a favourable reception. But 
this, perhaps, is also attributable tp 
tlie iiiffuence of climate. If the rug¬ 
gedness and barrenness of a country, 
and the inclemency of its climate, 
have a tendency to produce those vi¬ 
sionary moods of mind, which give 
rise to such creatioi^, we may sup¬ 
pose, that a fertile soil, and smiling 
sky, fixing the attention rather on 
things external than internal, and 
discouraging the exercise of medita¬ 
tion, by furnishing the mind with 
other sources of amusement, wiU..( 
sufficiently account for the differ¬ 
ence. 

In point of execution, too, there are 
some differences of a slighter kind. It 
may be supposed that the versifica¬ 
tion in the Spanish Ballads is the 
more harmonious. This is but slight 
praise. The superior eapabilities of 
the language, the extreme ease of 
the metre in which they are written, 
and die musical accompaniment to 
which they appear to have been ori¬ 
ginally subjected, would lead us to 
expect diis. But the extreme abrupt¬ 
ness of our Ballads is another cuv 
cumstance not to be found in the Sps- 
niib.« From the style in which ours 
are written, they presuppose an ac¬ 
quaintance with thej;.cireurastanees, 
for, in general, the ineidenta are ra¬ 
ther hinted at riian described*—and 
the dialogue, in particular, is exceed¬ 
ingly broken and defectite. The 



Spanish begin more ** with the be- 
" ginnhlg/’ and are more strictly and 
mioutriy narrative. We believe even 
the greatest admirers of our Ballads, 
too, will admit the extreme frequen> 
cy of childish repetitions, and a po¬ 
verty c/i expression,which has led to 
a coincidence of lines, and even whole 
stanzas, in a pulriti^e of Ballads: 
a circumstuiee miich less common in 
Spanish Poetry. 

On the Whole, then, we certainly 
feel ctnnpelled to give the preference 
to the Danish Romances. Among 
all the collections of Scottish Poetry 
we have yet seen, though affecting 
ideas, and beautiful lines and stanzas, 
do occur. We find it difficult to name 
any one piece, on which we would 
be content to peril the character of 
the Scottish Minstrelsy. Periiaps 
Lord Maxwell's Goodnight comes 
nearest to our ideas of a^ood Ballad ; 
but we fear, after all, it would ap¬ 
pear tojittlc advantage beside Count 
Alarcos, or the Flight of Roderick. 

We at one time intended to attempt 
something like a classification of the 
materials of the old Romanceros ; 
but we find that neither our time 
nor limits will iiermit. We believe, 
too, that it would be difficult to find 
any classification which would be of 
practical use. Under the heads of 
ilomantic. Historical, Moorish, &c. 
we might indeed arrange them ; but, 
in reality, these classes are seldom 
found simple or uncompounded. 
From the very nature of the connec¬ 
tion between Spain and Arabia, it is 
impossible that the terms Spanish 
and Moorish" should not often be 
convertible, as indicative of the sub¬ 
ject of the Ballad'; and frequently 
,the characteristics of all the three 
classes are to be found united in 
those where the aid of fable has been 
called in, to heighten the effect of the 
National Legends, and to gratify 
that taste for exaggeration, which, 
existing in the national character, 
even while its literature was Roman, 
had been fostered by its connection 
with the East, end had more lately 
received a new impulse from the 
diffusion of the Romance of Ama- 
dis de Gaul, and one or two others 
{ff those knightly Tomes which suf¬ 
fered martyrdom in the deetme- 
tion of Hon Quixote’s library. Thus, 
ioihose %||^s which are founded 
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on early passages of Spanish History, 
truth .and fiction are so mingled, 
that it would be impossible, in nine 
cases out of ten, to say whether they 
more properly belonged to the class 
of Romantic or Historical. The ex¬ 
ploits of the and Bernardo del 
Carpio, as chronicled in the Ruman- 
ces, are little inferior to those of 
Aiuadis or Palmcrin in absxurdity; 
and Charlemagne and his peers oc¬ 
cupy a debateable land, which be¬ 
longs at least as much to Romance as 
to History. This is not the place to 
inquire what were the circumstan¬ 
ces which at first invested these per¬ 
sonages with these fabulous attri¬ 
butes ; but there can be no doubt 
that much of the interest of the Chi¬ 
valrous Ballads depends on that his¬ 
torical twilight under which the cha¬ 
racters arc represented, and which 
leaves the outline visible, while it al¬ 
lows the Poet to fill up the details 
as he pleases. This, we think, ren¬ 
ders them far more amusing ,than 
those which arc founded on historical 
events of a later date, where the no¬ 
toriety of the circumstances very ma¬ 
terially abridged the license of the 
Poet. In both these classes, however, 
we meet with a freshness and spirit 
which far more than compensate for 
their occasional absurdities. They 
are, as Bouterwek observes, little 
pictures, which represent only situa^ 
tions, without any attempt at lengthr 
cned narrative: hut their truth of 
detail is generally admirable, and the 
exquisite naivete of the language 
alone would be sufficient to give 
them interest. Those ballads, how¬ 
ever, which are founded on Moorish 
subjects, appear to us to be generally 
superior to the others. There was 
something in the nature of the senii- 
oriental manners of the Spanish 
Moors, admirably adapted for die 
purposes of poetry. The luxury and 
pomp of the East, uniting witti the 
Gothic chivalry, their magnificent 
armour and housings, their devices 
and emblematical ornaments, irresis¬ 
tibly caught the fancy. During those 
campaigns which, terminated in the 
conquest of Granada by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, the Spaniards had ac¬ 
quired a minute knowledge of the 
manners and the family history of 
their opponents, and the beauties of 
the Alhambra and the Geueralife, qf 
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the quarrels of the rival factions of 
the Zegris and the Abencerrages then 
became the favourite themes of the 
Spanish Muse. The following pass-* 
age of Ouintana describes the beau¬ 
ties of these Ballads with truth and 
elegance *. “ It is wonderful with 
what vigour and brevity they paint 
scenes, personages, and feelings. In 
one, it is the Alcayde of Molina who 
enters, rousing the Moors against the 
Christians, who are ravaging their 
fields; in another, the unfortunate 
Aliatar, borne back, with the gloom 
of a funeral procession, through the 
gate whence he had issued, with 
such gaiety, the day before ; now it is 
a simple country maiden, who, hav¬ 
ing lost the ear-rings her lover had 
given her, weeps at the prospect of 
the reproaches which await her ; 
and now a shepherd, who, solitary 
and forsaken, grows indignant at the 
sight of two turtles cooing in a neigh¬ 
bouring poplar, and drives them a- 
way with a stone.” 

The interest, however, which per¬ 
vades the narrative Romances can 
hardly be said to extend to the other 
pieces, which fill up the old Cancio~ 
neros and liomanceros, namely, the 
lyric, amatory, and comic composi¬ 
tions. The besetting sin of these is 
an excessive tendency to diifuseness, 
and their prevailing feature is mono¬ 
tony. All the points and concetti 
which disfigure the Italian sonnets, 
arc to be found in the amatory poe¬ 
try of Spain. Bouterwek, indeed, 
seems to think some of these faults 
very peculiar to Spain, and instances 
that imaginary combat between pas¬ 
sion and reason, which is so frequent 
in the Spanish redondillas. We arc 
rather surprised that so good an Ita¬ 
lian scholar should have made such 
a remark, for we have the Parisian 

Raccolta de Sonetti” lying before 
us at this moment, and will under¬ 
take, in that single collection, to pro¬ 
duce at least fifty sonnets on this 
very subject. Most of the Spanish 
pieces, however, are characterized by 
an uncommon degree of exaggeration. 
“ The of Italian Poetry,” as 
Bouterwek says, “ became groans 
with the Spaniards.” Ever in ex¬ 
tremes, they stamped the energy of 
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their charseter even on these tender ■ 
compositions; for they seem not to 
have been aware of that axiom, in 
amorous and elegiac poetry, that the 
wannest love, and the deepest grief, 
are always the least obtrusive: and 
that clamorous complaints generally 
excite our sympathy only in the in¬ 
verse ratio of their vehemence. A 
few of the humorous pieces arc neat 
and elegant; but, in many, the hu¬ 
mour de]:^nds so much on local allu¬ 
sions, or familiar idioms, as almost 
entirely to escape the notice of a 
foreigner. 

I'hcse seem to be the Iciiding fea¬ 
tures of that poetry, which, com¬ 
mencing, most probably, about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, 
was first partially collected in the 
Cancionero of Ferdinand de Castillo, 
in lolO, and afterwards in the 
other liomanceros and Cancioneros 
of Spain, but which has never met, 
in its own country, with the critical 
attention which its merits deserve. 
In attempting to direct the attention 
of his countrymen to this interesting 
mass of early poetry, Mr Lockhart 
has done well. He is certainly en¬ 
titled to praise for the design ; with 
regard to the execution, we must 
hold some little talk with this learn¬ 
ed Theban. 

Were we to consider the present 
translations merely in the light of 
English compositions, we imagine 
there would be but one opinion as to 
their merits, and that even Mr Lock¬ 
hart himself would admit, that, in 
this view, they were exceedingly in¬ 
different ; that the language was rude 
and prosaic, and the versification 
singularly abrupt, slovenly, and in¬ 
harmonious. But he would probably 
object, with reason, to the applica¬ 
tion of such a standard, and contend 
that we were bound to view them 
only as translations from the Spanish: 
and in this light we have no objec¬ 
tion to consider them. 

We can easily imagine that the 
purchasers of this splendid tome, who 
happen to be ignorant of Spanish, 
will console themselves, for their first 
feeling of disappointment, on exa¬ 
mining these poems, by supposing 
that their evident harshness and sil¬ 
liness is entirely the effect of the ri¬ 
gid fidelity with which the translator 
has performed his task; and, observ- 
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* ing th^ ** and^t and fish>like smell'’ 
which perrades the whole Dublica- 
tion> will flatter themselves that they 
am in possession of absolute fac- 
dmiles of the originals. We are al¬ 
most sorry to disturb the equanimity 
of those who have bond fide disburs¬ 
ed their money on this supposition ; 
but the fact is so completely the re¬ 
verse, that there is no concealing the 
truth ; and we feel obliged to state, 
that, with all their rudeness, their 
inversions, and their want of ele¬ 
gance, they possess infinitely less 
fidelity and correctness than those of 
some former translatmrs;—the trans¬ 
lations of Lord Holland, in particu¬ 
lar, uniting a closeness and accuracy 
far superior to the present, with a 
vigour and ease of versification to 
which Mr Lockhart’s have not the 
shadow of a claim. The real state 
of the case we take to be this:—Mr 
Lockhart, we suppose, did originally 
set out with the notion that he would 
be able to transfer, exactly, the ideas 
of the original to his translations, 
and at the same time to express 
these ideas in language at once poe- 
tiod and antique. But experience 
probably convinced him of the diffi¬ 
culty of this union, and therefore he 
has compromised the matter, by per¬ 
mitting himself more than the mnial 
license of translators, in the soften¬ 
ing or omission of some ideas, and 
the introduction of others not to be 
found in the original ; while, at the 
same time, he contrives to give to the 
whole an appearance of rudeness, 
which affords a presumption of fide¬ 
lity, by interlarding bis translations 
with o^lete words, and embodying 
them in an anomalous measure of the 
most antediluvian appearance, and 
the most unmusical cMcnce. Now 
Mr Lockhart may probably gain 
some credit with the million oy this 
deviee; hilt he surely did not consider 
that hW 'j^lan was liable to some for¬ 
midable objections, firom those who 
were aware of ^e real state of the 
ease: firit, that so much inattention 
to mere diction and harmony should 
have been compensated by peculiar 
flddity and correctness, and that the 
^ puW^ whiidi patiently honoured his 
drafts unoh its forbearance in reard 
to veraincation, had a right to m-aw 
upon him, in return, for rather more 
t&in the usual modicum of accumey: 


and, secmidly, that, even admitting 
that his trandations might be im¬ 
proved by an air of antiquity d fou- 
tranee, he could hardly, within the 
whole range of English metres, have 
pitched nmn one less calculated to 
give an idea of the peculiar structure 
of the versification and appearance 
of the Spanish Ballads, than the 
jaw-breaking measure which he has 
admted. 

The first of these objections is one, 
the merits of which can be estimated, 
of course, only by an actual compa¬ 
rison of some of these translations 
with the originals, and with the 
works of other translators: and, in 
the remaining part of this article, we 
shall afford our readers an opportu¬ 
nity of judging for themselves. The 
truth of the second, we think, will 
be visible on a very slight exami¬ 
nation of the measures of the ori¬ 
ginal. 

The Spanish Ballads, then, are ge¬ 
nerally written in Redondillas, or 
verses of four troehaic feet,—of course 
they never exceed eight syllables,— 
though, to English eyes, the number 
may occasionally appear greater: the 
final vowel of one word being united 
with the initial vowel of the follow¬ 
ing, so as only to form one syllable. 
The rhymes are of two kinds. The 
first is the consonante, or full rhyme, 
which corresponds with the common 
Italian rhyme of two syllables, the 
accented vowel and the final syllable 
being the same with those of the 
mecrang line, as alieza, nobleza. 
The asonanie, or im^rfect rhyme, 
is peculiar to Spain. It is, according 
to the definition of Luzan *, a word 
resembling another in the last vowel; 
and, in the vowel, or vowels, that 
follow it, each of the consonants, af¬ 
ter the accented vowel, being differ¬ 
ent from that in the corresponding 
syllable of the preceding. Thus, 
>3», amor,--^ntpOf brdzo, — dlatno, 
pdxaro, are all asonantes. This lat¬ 
ter i^iecies of rhyme is of much later 
date than the eonsonante ; for, though 
asomntes do occasionany occur in 
the oldest Ballads, they appear to 
have been introduce through mere 
negligence, not on system. As a 
separate measnre, they seem to be 
of no higher date than the sixteenth 

• Poeticij, Ch. ?3. 
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century. Of tbufuU e£Ei»ct of this 
system of ▼enufioation, foreign edrs 
are not altogether qualified to judge; 
but^e Spanish critics themselves, 
unquestionably the best judges, all 
unite in bearing,testimony to its 
beauty. 

The effect, then, of these metres, 
particularly of the prolonged Conso- 
mnte, is harmonious and melancholy 
in the highest degree { so mm^ so, 
as frequently to give interest to me« 
diocrity, aim beauty .to ideas, in 
themselves common-place, by em¬ 
balming them in mel^y. Now, by 
what unaccountable: mistake could 
Mr Lockhart suppose that the dis¬ 
jointed and nervelms measure which 
he has chosen, could give any idea 
of the equable flow and exquisite 
music of the originals P Can any 
one read two stanaas of the Spanish, 
and not perceive that such a hne as 
the following— 

But false Moor net'er more me to his 
tent shall bring,*’ 

is as far removed from their har¬ 
mony, as the croak of a raven from 
the song of a nightingale ? Mr Lock¬ 
hart says. In his Introduction, that 
he has been induced to adopt his 
present system of versification, amf 
to indude two short lines in one long 
one, in consequence of some coq|ec- 
tures of Grimm, as to the orijpnal 
manner of printing the Spanish Ro¬ 
mances. What truth there may be 
in Grimm’s hypodiesis it is not easy 
to say, as he stands rather singular 
in his opinion; but we think our 
translator would have been nearer 
the truth, had he admitted that he 
had printed his lines in thdr pr^nf 
shape to avoid the necessity (ff two 
additional rhymes in each stanza, 
whidi, unless he chos$ to take Stem- 
bold and Hopkins for his models, a 
division wnuJd have been rendered 
necessary; and hecquse fie was thus 
enabled to take unbonded liberties 
with tfie pause whi<^ would natural¬ 
ly fall on the eighth i^Uable,—a li¬ 
cense, certainly not a poetical one, of 
whidi he has not faQed.to avail him« 
self very libera%. 9“ 
therefore, we cannot help thinking 
that his choice has remarkably 
unfortunate.. Had m been transla¬ 
ting the old poem of the Cid, or the 
satirical poem of the Archipreste 

VOL. XII. 


He Hita, it might have affiitded a 
pretty £dr mpresentation of their 
dancmg, dactylic measures. As it is, 
we must say, that his translationB, in 
their present shape, more 

idea of the flow of tfie originals, than 
of the Shah Nameh of Ferdusi. To 
us, they appear redolent of the 
streets; and irresistibly fill our men¬ 
tal eye with visions of crack-voiced 
bdlad-singera, and our ears with the 
melody of ba^-organs. 

We are the more astonished at Mr 
Lockhart’s chotoe of this measure, 
because we should have imagined 
that it would^not have required a 
very extensive aoqoaintance with 
these BaUads to neroeive the dpsa 
andogy between the metre in which 
theyarenomposed, and our own verse 
of seven ami eight syllables—‘that in 
which Cowper’s Negro’s Complaint is 
written, nod in which Dr Percy has 
so spiritedly translated one of diese 
very Ballads, well known under the 
title of Gentle River. Such is also 
the measure which Lord Holland 
has chiefly adopted, in some speci¬ 
mens of the Ballads of the Cid, seve¬ 
ral of which aremodds of trandation. 

But, if Mr Lockhart has been un¬ 
fortunate in that part of his experi¬ 
ment which relat^ to the vershhsa- 
lion, we do not think his success by 
any means greater in the manna: of 
the translations. Were nothing more 
necessary to the embodying the true 
spirit of ancient poetoy in modem 
verse, thsu the studied inversion of 
phrases, the plentiful lue of obsolete 
terms, and the seasoning of an occa- 
doijal oatb, a f‘ God wot”—" by the 
i®od”—By'r Lady,” and so on, the 
tadc of imitation truly would he a 
li^time, and evei^pelting TOtty 
officer” would he a Chqtterton. But, 
unfortunatdy for poetical aspirants 
after the Modem Antique, it requires 
a. combination of qual^^ not often 
to be found; profound^trarning, and 
patience to colWt the mktduls, with 
no inconsiderable share of jud^ent 
tfi ftPidy them- are atvare how 
vefy Btrifiiim an c^ct inay fie pro¬ 
duced by their moper implication; 
aud we migfit tdes to oue 
ample^ in die prment day, of this 
happy re- 

sediidi with 

in the mauagduant tff tho materials 
duis obtained, and of poetioalpowers. 
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which lend to the whole a colouring, struck with some exprei»ion of the 
completely harmonious and unique, original, beautifhl from its truth or 
But the corruption of the best things its simplicity, we have looked in vain, 
generates the worst. The misappli- in these translations, for any thing 
cation of antiquated phrases, or their of a corresponding nature. In some 
unnatural introduction,—and the use, cases, the wst ideas of the original 
or rather abuse, of obsolete terms, have been entirdy omitted; in others, 
produce merely a ludicrous effect; they have been so metamorphosed, 
while the absura blending of styles that it requires no inconsiderable ef- 
so heterogeneous, pretty much resem- fort to recognize them in their new 
blea the apprairance of a man who habiliments; and in almost all, they 
squeezes on a Spanish doublet over have been varnished over with so 
an English surtout, or mounts the thick a coating of verbosity and un¬ 
plume of a Hidalgo above a cocked necessary amplification, that they 
nat and tye-wig. In nine cases out bear much the same relation to their 
of ten, therefore, theUttempt to an- prototypes, as musical variations do 
tiquate a style is hopeless, and be- to the original air; the resemblance 
trays either a most imperfect notion being just enough to shew that the 
of the real elements of die pleasure subject is the same. In short, so 
we receive from ancient poetry, or a completely has Mr Lockhart succeed- 
strange miscalculation of his own ed in making them his own,- that if 
powers on the part of the author, he were to take it into his head to 
The defects of ancient poetry lie on bring an action of declarator before 
the surface, and may be imitated by the Court of Parnassus, for having it 
any one who thinks it worth his found that the ownership of these 
trouble; their beauties, their capti- Ballads was in him, wc question very 
vating simplicity, and occasional con- much if the original proprietors 
densation of feeling and expression, would be able to shew cause for dis¬ 
can be appreciated and rivalled by puting his title, 
few. The rudeness of Dante's versi- But it is time that Mr Lockhart 
fication, his Latinisms, and his ob- should be permitted to speak for 
Bcurities, were imitated to the life by himself.*’ The first of our extracts, 
the sect of the Dandsti, in Italy; from the historical part of his book, 
the solemnity of his ideas, the ener- may be considered as one of the most 
gy and compression of his language, favourable specimens it contains, 
were caught only by Alfieri. In me both with regard to poetry and fideli- 
present case, we are the more con- ty. The original is one of the oldest 
vinced of Mr Lockhart’s incompe- and finest of the Spanish Ballads, 
tency to the task, by observing how and describes the feelings of Rode- 
little justice he has done to the real rick, “ die last of the Goths,” after 
beauties of some of these Ballads, the fatal defeat at Xercs de la Fron- 
Frequently, when we have been tera. 

The hosts of Don Rodrigo were scattcr’di^P dismay; 

When lost was the ei|^th battle, nor heart nor hope had they ; 

lie, when he saw thfflKeld was lost, and all his hope was down, 

He turn’d him from his dying host, and took his way alone. 

His hone was bleeding, blind, and lame, he could no farther go; 

Dismo^ted, vrithout path or aim, the King stepp’d to and fro; 

It was a sight of pity to look on Roderick, 

For sore, athiitt, and hungry, he stagger’d, faint and sick. 

All stain’d and strew’d with dust and blood, like to some smouldering bran 

Pluck’d from the flame, Rodrigo shew’d :~4ii8 sword was in his hand ; 

But it was hadc’d into a Saw of dark and purple tint; 

His jewcU’d mdl had many a flaw, his hdmet many a dint 

He climb’d unto a hill top, the highest he could see. 

Thence all about of that wide route his last long look took he ; 

' He.sBw bis Royal Banners where they lay drench’d and torn, 

• Jle heard the cry of Victory—the Arabs shout of scorn. 
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He look'd for the brave Capt^a, that had led tlie hoats of Sptw, 

But all were fled except the dead, and who could'coont the slain ! 
Where'er his eye could wander, all bloody was the plain, 

And while thus he said, the tears he shed ran down his cheeks like rain— 

Last night I was the King of Spain—to*dBy no King am I; 

Last night fair castles held my train—to>n%ht where shall 1 lie ? 

Last night a hundred pages did serve me on their knee— 

To.night not one I call my own—not one pertains to me. 


O luckless luckless was the hour, and cursed was the day. 

When I was born to have the power of this great signioiy ! 

Unhappy me, that t should see the sun go down to night! 

O Death, why now so slow art thou—why fearest thou to smite ?" 

We have said, that we think this a very favourable spepmen of Mr 
Lockhart's translations, but we think nobody can fail to perceive the harsh 
and nerveless nature of the versification. We happen to have beside us 
a translation of this Ballad, in which we had attempted, as our Spanish 
readers will observe, to imitate the melancholy effect produced by the recur¬ 
rence of the same rhyme throughout the Ballad; a task which the poverty 
of our language in rhymes renders rather a difficult one. The occasional 
repetition of the same word is warranted by the original. 


From the eighth and fatal battle, 

Where the Moor had won the day. 

Fled the hosts of Don Rodrigo 
Scatter’d round in wild dismay. 

Town, and tow’r, and royal palace. 

Soon behind him lessening lay— 

When, by every friend forsaken, 
Roderick took lus lonely way. 

From bis jaded steed dismounted, 

• Toil’d and weary where he lay. 

At his will the monarch wanders. 

None comes forth to bid him stay. 

Scarcely feeling-scarcely heeding 
Where his pathless footsteps stray. 

Parch’d with thirst, and faint with hunger. 
On he held his toilsome way. 

Dyed from head to foot in crimson, 

Like some brand’s devouring ray; 

While his soil’d and bruised armour 
Told the fortune of the fray. 

Drops of gore, and dints of battle, 

Did his edgcless sword display ; 

Sunk upon his dusty forehead 
Deep his batter’d helmet lay. 

On his brow the frequent furrows 
Grief’s untimely tend betray; 

As the mountain ride ascending. 

One farewell he turn’d to pay. 


Far below he saw his armies 
Scatter’d o’er the plain away— 

Arms whose glossy hues had vanish’d— 
Waving pennons broad and gay— 

Royal standards tom and trampled 
By the foes amidst the clay; 

Then he look’d for all his captains- 
Look’d—alas! but w'here are they ? 

All around that verdant vall^ 

Where those crimson currents play. 

Long he gaz'd, and loudly weeping. 
Thus he pour’d his mournful lay: 

Tester eve these vales and mountains, 
Spain’s wide empire own’d my sway ; 

Tester eve I was a monarch— 

What, alas ! am I to.day ? 

“ Tester eve those lofty castles. 

Lordly halls, and fliir array, 

All w'ere mine; and, at my bidding. 
Thousands waited to obey. 

“ Now amidst my falling fortunes. 
Friends depart, and loves decay ; 

Luckless was that hour of sorrow, 

Sad and luckless was the day— 

“ When my evil fortune bore me 
Lord of all this realm ^iS^gay, 

Since the gift an hour liad given— 

One short hour could take away. 


Death !—the only friend remaining, 

Why thy tardy step delay ?— • 

Roderick's heart will bail thy coming, 

When thine arm is rais’d to slay.” 

Passing over several, which appear to us sufficiently dull, we come to 
the Ballads relating to the Cid, Buy Diaz de Birar. They derive their in¬ 
terest less from thOT own merit—with regard to whidi, we entirely awee 
with Mr Southey—than from their connectiott with the dramatic productioits 
of Guillen de Castro and Comeflle. Our readers are probably aw^re, that 
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several of these Ballad4 have been translated by Ltnrd Holland in bis Life 
flit Lope^ With a spirit and fidelity not often ,surpassed; Two of these occur 
also in the present volume, and we have compared them with Lord Hoi- 
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supplication ^ Ximena to the King, after the death of her father. Her 
speech is thus tendered by Mr Lodmart: 

' ' Good King, 1 eiy for Justice, now as xny voice thou hearest, 

So Crod befriend the children that in the It^ thou rearest. 

“ The King iiult doth not justice, has forfeited his claim 
Both to his kingly station and to his kingly name; 

He should not sit at banquet, clad in the royal pall— 

Nor should the nobles Serve him on knee within the hall. 

« Good King, I am descended from barons Inight of old 
That with Castilian pennons Pelayo did ujUioId— 

' But if my strain were lowly, as it is high and clear. 

Thou shouldst prop the feeble, and the afflicted hear. 

“ For fiiee, fidre homidde, draw, draw thy sword once more. 

And pkercO the breast which wide I spread thy stroke before— 

Because I am a woman, my life thou need’st not spare, 

1 am Ximena Gomez, my slaughter’d father’s heir. 

The passage is thus rendered by Lord Holland: 

“ Justice, mighty King, I plead for— “ That apart, thy equal justice 

Justice to avenge my wrong ; Should avenge my heavy wrung 

So may all thy children find h— Duty bids the kingly office 

You enjoy their glories long! Right the weak, and curb the strong. 

“ Kii^ when they dispense not justice, ** Thou, too, fririons, murdoous ruffian. 
Ill the name of Kfogs deserve; Let thy pv ord in blood proceed— 

They should eat no bread in napkins, I.et it pierce my humble bosom— 

Them no lords in state should serve. Let a helpless woman bleed : 


** Know, good King, from famous heroes 
I, thy BupplIUnt, am descended— 
Heroes whose Castilian banners 
Don Pe1ayo*s self defended; 


** What though she’s a helpless woman. 
Let not that thy rapier stay; 

While she lives, Ximena Gomez 
Will for vengeance on thee pray. 


The superiority of Lord Holland’s 
translation, in {Mint of poetical vi¬ 
gour, will be obvious to nil. Its 
wonderful fiddity can be appreciated 
only by those who are acquainted 
with the original. The other Ballad, 
the Cid’s Courtship, which describes 
a scene rather inconsistent with the 
tenor of the speech in the last Ballad, 
affords, if possible, a more striking 
instance Of t^ closeness of Lord Hol¬ 
land's transH^ns, and the looseness 
of the present: but the truth is, that 
j^ven the original is so indifferent, as 
not to deserve extraction. are 
aatonidied, however,, to see that Mr 
Lockhart should conceive that he has 
iinnarteA an^ the spirit of die Old 
Bulads to bis trasslatkms, by such 
tiiinheriiig linet as dtese: 

' M Oaant this, and I shalfbold me a happy 
iamoxel—" 


I wot when young Rodrigo heard how 
the king did write, 

He le^ on BavieCa—I wot his leap was 
light—" 

or by trandt^ng the simple nhrase, 
“ qoedaron por bus vassallos,'’— 
they consented to hold of him their 
pound." Surely Mr Lockhart must 
nave* been thinking of an infeftment, 
when he stumhlM on this I’arlia- 
ment-House periphraris. 

The next of these Ballads from 
which wc diall make, any extracts, is 
** the Frodamation of Kang Henry." 
It is the mUe of the tragicu stmy of 
Don Pedro the Cruel, who, after 
being iMnidied from his kingdom, 
and replaced on his throne by the vi¬ 
gour of the English arms, under the 
Black Prince, a|^t fell by the dag¬ 
ger of his natural brother, Henry of 
Transtamare. The Ballad desenbes 
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tile coronation, and the grief of Pe¬ 
dro's unfortunate mistress, Maria de 
Padilla. It is rather striking in the 
original, but we have been led to refer 
to it, as exemplifying that system 
remplissage, which characterizes al¬ 
most the whole of these translations, 
without exception, and asaproof, that, 
amidst all this unnecessary amplifica¬ 
tion, some of the most striking ideas 
of the original are altogether omitted. 
What shaU we say, for instance, of the 
taste of a translator, who gives the po¬ 
pular shouts with idl the formtiity of 
three several oyezes, ** Gt)d save King 
Henry—save the King—King Henry 
is their cry—and introduces a fine 
dramatic scene between a priest and 
a young man, a good deal in charac¬ 
ter, perhaps, but of which there is 

• mm 


liothihg in the original; trlule het 
omits entirely the simple and expres¬ 
sive sentiment of the Ballad, inde- 
scribitm the treacherous calumnies of 
those ^o had been the bumble flat- 
tertlrs of Pedro during his lifetime. 

Porqitt amistad y justida 
Siempre mueren con el muerto V* 

Surely, too, the flattering e^thet 
which he bestows on poor Maria de 
Padilla might have Men elegantly 
understood. But, in order to give our 
readers an idea of the extent of Mr 
Lockhart’s liberties, we shall extract 
that part of his ballad which describes 
Padilla's lamentation, and then sub¬ 
join a translation of the same passage, 
which pretends to no other merit than 
that of being executed nearlyliterally. 

• • • ■ 


But other’s tears, and other’s groans, what are they, match’d with thine, 
Maria de Padilla ? thou fotal roncubine! 

Because she is King Hent}’'s slave, the damsel weepeth sore— 

Because she’s Pedro^s widow'd love, alas ! she wee^wth more! 

“ O Pedro I Pedro !” hear her cry—“ how often did I say, 

That wicked counsel and weak trust would haste thy life away!” 

She stahds upon the turrct.top—she looks down from on high. 

Where, mantled in his bloody cloak, she sees her lover lie. 

I.OW lies King Pedro in his blood, while, bending'down, ye see 
CaititEk that trembled ere he spake, crouch’d at his murd'rer’s knee: 

They place the sceptre in his hand, and on his head the crown; 

And trumpets clear are blown, and bells are merry through the town. 

The sun shines bright, and the gay route with clamours rend the ricy. 

“ God save great Henry—save the King—King Henry !” is the cry. 

But the pale lady weeps above, with many a bitter tear: 

Whate’er he was, he was her love, and he lies slaughter’d here. 

At first, in silence, down her cheek the drops of sadness roll. 

But rage and anger come to break the sorrow of her soul; 

The triumph of her haters, the gladness of their cnes, 

Enkindle flames of ire and scorn within her tearful eyes. 

In her hot cheek the blood mounts high, as she stands gazing down. 

Now on proud Henry’s royal state, his rube and golden crown, 

And now upon the tramjded clbuk, that hides not from her view 
The slaughter’d Pedro’s marble brow, and lips of livid hue. 

With fbiious grief she twists her hands among her long black hairs. 

And an from off har lovely brow the blameless locks she tears; 

She tears the ringlets from her front, and scatters all the pearls 
King Pedro’s hand had planted among her raven curls. ** 

** Stop, critiif tongoffl r —fhlQr heed her not—** King Pedro’s lova atn I!” 
They heed her not—** 6od save the King-<«raat Henry!” still they cry. 
She rends her hair, she wrings her hands, but none to help Is near. 

** God look hi vengSMSce on their deed, my Lord is murde^^ here!” 


• For friendship and justice ever die with the dead. 
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We fear our readers will recognize but little resemblance between these 
high-sounding lines and our own brief «nd humble version. 


But the voice of wail was deeper. 

When her moan Padilla made; 

Slave unto a living Monarch, 

}, v Widow of a Monarch dead. 

♦* O, my Pedro! haughty bearing, 

Evil counsel, easy trust. 

Thoughts too bold, and speech too daring, 
Thus have laid thee in the dust.'* 

Forth with hurried step she hied her,^ 
And in silent sorrow stood 
By her royal lover, lying 

Rob’d in black, and bath'd in blood. 

While beside his conqu’ring brother 
Thousands throng and kneel around; 
And the merry bells are blending 
With the music's silver sound. 


How the sight of ottier's pleasure 
Deepens every pang of woe! 

How the heart grows heavy, thinking 
On the fortune of the foe ! 

Thus, that pale and mourning lady 
Weeps, in anguish, to behold 
Pedro, cold and bloody, lying— 

Henry glitt'ring o’er with gold. 

Grasping all her blameless tresses. 
Round she strew’d her raven hair; 
Gold, and pearls, and sparkling jewels, 
O’er her neck she scatter’d there. 

Villains!” thus she strove to utter, 
“ Pedro lives within my breast!” 
But the clam'rous shouts that echoed 
All around her, drown'd the rest. 


Still around her—Live Henriqu^ !" 

Was the constant cry alone; 

And the song of joy ascended. 

And the paling bells rung on. 


The Moorish Romances, which 
foiTO the next division of these trans¬ 
lations, though least in number, are 
the most interesting in the volume. 
The Bridal of Andalla" is very 
good; and " Zara’s Ear-rings” is the 
best piece in the collection. Mr 
Lockhart has not mentioned the 
source from which this last is taken, 
and we can hardly persuade ourselves 
that it is intend^ as a translation of 
La nina morena,” even though that 


Ballad does contain some lines about 
the “ mass,” and the ** marquisses.” 
However, we shall not quarrel with 
the translator with regard to this, 
because, in this instance, (O! si sic 
omnia !) we think he has improved 
upon the original. We shall take 
the liberty of extending the number 
of these translations, by adding one 
which possesses considerable spirit, 
and which we are rather surprised to 
find omitted in the present collection: 


" Sale la Estrella de Venus 
“ A1 tiempo quo el Md se pone.” 


Softly rose the star of evening— 

Soft the twilight wan’d away— 

Shadow’d by the darker mantle 
Of the dusky foe of day. 

Then 'twas, from Sidonk’s City, 

Rode a young and gallant Moor, 

Down by Xeres* flow’ry valley, 

By the long and winding shore;— 

There, where Guadalete wandera 
With bis waters through the plain, 

And our Lady’s ^arbour rises 
O’er the waste and stormy main. 

NoUe name, and SMly lineage. 

Nought avail to sooth despair; 

She^ his ftlthless Lady, leaves him; 
(He was poor, as she wii fair;) 

Leaves her young and gallant lover— ' 
Leaves her fkthli^s halls, to wed 

Wrinkled brow and craven spirit— 
SevUle’s rich and proud Alcayde. 


To the silent air around him 
Thus he told his tale of pain, 

While a deep and wailing echo 
Murmur’d back the sound again : 

“ Cruel as the stormy waters 
Of yon dark, engulphing sea— 

Ruder than the rocky bosinns 
Of the barren mountainB be— 

« Zayda ! canst thou still hetiiink thee 
Of our loves, and yet resign 
To anothw Lc^'s embraces, 

Charms which I have daep’d in mine ? 

** Round a bunk so old and nigged 
Weave those twining arms of thine. 
And the plant thy love had cherish’d 
Leave to wither and dedine ? 

‘‘ Six long yapts of love and duty 
Wilt tlmu cast at once away— 
Wedding thus with Abenzayd6, 

Him the ftiend of yesterday ? 
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“ Wilt thou chuse huiiy rich in treasure, “ But another love’s devices 
Poor indeed in all b&ide ? Blazon'd be upon his shield— 

Shall the spirit’s nobler riches And another greet his captives 

By the body’s be outvied ? Home returning from the field— 


“ Allah, grant that he may hate thee— 
Grant that tliou may’st love again— 
Know the weariness of absence— 

Prove the pangs of jealous pain— 

“ And the night her balm deny thee— 
And the day no rest afibrd— 

And thy presence stiU be hateful. 

In the chamber, at the board! 

At the banquet—^in the dances. 

Ne’er may he thy colours w e ar - 
Nor permit thee at the window 
Even to sit, and see him there— 

“In the tourney, or the battle, 

Slight the tokens of thy love- 
Wear no robe that thou hast broider’d, 
Wear no scarf thy fingers wove— 


“ Should’st thou hate him, grant thy pc. 
nance 

Weary years may linger on— 

Darker fate 1 may not wish thee. 

Nor a deeper malison !’’ 

Speaking thus, he came to Xcres, 

At the dreary hour of night. 

There he found the bridal palace 
Blazing all with festive light. 

Crowding Moors, with eager paces, 

Here departing, there rctwning, 

All with liv’ries gaily broid^d. 

All with torches brightly burning. 

In the middle path he placed hith. 

As the Bridegroom nearer drew, 

In his stirrups (irmly rais'd him. 

Pois’d his lance, and pierced him thro*. 


Then arose the cry of terror— 

Then the Moor unsheath’d his sword. 
And, through all the crowd around him. 
Safely to Medina spurr’d. 


We have not left ourselves room 
to say much on the rest of the Nar¬ 
rative Romances, which Mr Lock¬ 
hart has classed under the head of 
Romantic. Calaynos is indifferent, 
and seems to be considered as such Iw 
the Spaniards themselves*. The Ad-^ 
miral Guarinos is better. The trans¬ 
lator has shewn some delicacy in 
omitting the conclusion of the “ False 
Queen but why has he done things 
by halves ? The “ Ill-married Lady” 
is pretty fairly translated; but wc 
doubt whether Mr Lockhart is alto¬ 
gether beyond the reach of Sylvestre's 
ridicule, in a stanza which we shall 
quote for his amusement; 

O bella mal maritada! 

A que manos has venido. 

Mal cosada, y mol glosada 
De loB Po«i(u tratiida 
Peer que de tu marido ! 

Wc know not where tlie translator 
found his authority for alluding to 
the “ Play and prado,” as famuiar 
diversions of the time. A few plays, 
indeed, were performed as early as 
the days of Alphonso the Tenth; 
but the theatre certainly was not a 
popular amusement for a century 
after the date of this ballad. Though 


wc cannot pretend to be deep in the 
details of Spanish housekeeping in 
the fifteenth century, we suspect, also, 
that the sheets of Holland fine” 
arc rather an unwarranted introduc¬ 
tion. Certain it is, they arc not in 
the original, and we think it shewed 
little taste to dilate on this part of 
the Ballad. The last which we shall 
notice is the “ Count Amaldos,” 
which affords another proof of that 
cacoethes addendi, which besets so 
many translators. In this case, un¬ 
fortunately, the additions are any 
thing but improvements. Thus, in 
the first stanza: 

“ Who had ever such adventure, 

Holy priest or virgin «»m, 

As befel the Count Amaldos 
At the rising of the sun.” 

On reading this stanza, one feels 
disposed to inquire how the “ holy 

{ >riest and virgin nun” came to be sc- 
ected as the most adventurous of per., 
sonages. But a little inspecfiip, ex¬ 
plains the matter. Therisingof the 
s«n required a rhyihe. The “ vir¬ 
gin nun” was the first that occurred; 
and Mr Loci^art, feeling for the awk¬ 
wardness of her situation, kindly in¬ 
troduced the “holypriest” to bear 
her company; though not a word is 


* Sarmiento cites a common proverb—“ Esto no vale las Coplas dc Calaynos.” 
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said of these personages in the ori¬ 
ginal. So, also, in the third stanza, 
ne adds to the description of the gal¬ 
ley, which is sufficiently extravagant 
it]i the original, the gratuitous alwur- 
dity of a Wnished poop of ** beaten 
,^d.’' Then follows another: 

** Heart may beat, and eye may glisten—. 

Faith is strong, and Hope is ftee— 
But mortal eye no more may listen 

To the song that rules tbe sea. 

Where the original of this sound¬ 
ing stanza is to be found we know 
not; certain we are, that it is not 
written ih the Chronicles of Cotint 
' Amaldos; But, what is worse, we 
can sec no meaning in it whatever: 
if any one better informed can un¬ 
riddle the mystery, we shall clap him 
on the back, and call him CE^ipus. 


There are many other thin^ in the 
^BkUad, equally open to animadver¬ 
sion, but we really have not time to 
notice them. 

Mr Lockhart has added to the Nar¬ 
rative Ballads a few specimens of the 
801 ^ and lyrical pieces of the Can- 
cioneros, which are, in s^eral, better 
translated. We thou^t of extract¬ 
ing—“ Ye mariners of Spain,” 
which seemed to us simple and pret¬ 
ty in the English translation; but, 
on turning to the Spanish, we found 
it resembled the original just as much 
as " Yc mariners of England!” We 
shall close our extracts with a piece 
which Hr Lockhart entitles Serenade, 
which is a tolerable imitation of 
Moore’s Erotics; adding, at the same 
time, a pretty literal translation of 
the original:— 


Mienttasduense mi lUDa” 

Mr Lockhart. 


While my Lady sleepeth, 

The dark blue heaven is bright; 
Soft the moonbeam ereepeih 
Round hra- bower all night. 
Thou gentle, gentle breeze. 

While my I.ady slumbers, 

Wqft li^ly through the trees 
Echoes of my nstmbers^ 

Her dreaming car to please. 

Should ye, breathing numbers. 
That for her 1 wi»ve— 

Should ye break her slumbers. 

All my soul would grieve. 

Bise on the gentk breeze^ 

And gain her lattice height^ 

O'er yon poplar trees; 

Bat be your echoes lights 
As hum of distant bees. 


Blow light, thou bahny air. 

My Lady's couch above; 

Blow lightly there, ye winds, aiid^pare 
The slumbers of my love. 


Let no rude blast be found 
To mar her gentle sleep,. 

But all around a dreamy sound, 

And drowsy murmur creep. 

O fly ! thou balmy air, 

And by her couch remain ; 

Go blend thee with her breath, and bear , 
Its balm to me again; 

But lightly go, and gently blow— 

Blow softly aa roy strain. 


Att the stars are glowing' 

In the gorgeous sky^ 

In the stream scarce^ieingt 
Mimic lustres lie. 

Blow gentle, gentle breeze, 

Byt bris^ no doud to bide 
TIteir dear resplendencies ; 

Hot chase ^om Zards sUfe 
■ Onpams bri||||t and pure as these. 

This is really a curiosity, (h^t of 
twisty-seven lines, here are seven¬ 
th^ printed in ItaHds, of whidi not 
one word is to be founigi^lntbe origi¬ 
nal ; while, of course, as our readers 
will see, almost every idea in &e Spa¬ 
nish is omitted in the tranriation. So 
much for hook-making. 


Blow gently—do not break 
The stillness of her sleep; 

I would not make my Love awake, 

Nor raise those Bds to we^ 

Ye winds 1 that, boT^ in happier hour. 
May wanton as 

If round her bow'r, ye have the pow'r. 

To creep and murmur still, 

O lightly go, and gently blow. 

And let ba slumber still! 

W’e must now coadude onr re- 
nuq:^ on diis volume, on which we 
have already said more, perhaps, than 
its literary Importance warranted; 
certainly mpe utan we diould have 
don^, hkd Wnot been ushoredin with 
so much parade and pretension. But, 
coming in such a questionable shape, 
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we could not refuse to devote souic 
little time to the investigation of its 
'X claims. Wba^t the extent of ^ese 
claims is, we trust we have afibrdcd 
our readers an opportunity of judging 
for themselves. Our own opinion 
certainly is, th^t, both in regimd to 
poetry and accUracV, they are exceed¬ 
ingly moderate, 'file translator, wc 
think, has abandoned fidelity iu seek¬ 
ing freedom, and then neutralized the 
effects of this freedom, by rudeness 


of language, and harshness of versi¬ 
fication ; so that he seems to us pretty 
much in the situation of those unlucky 
personages, who, ambitiously endea¬ 
vouring to place themselves on two 
stuels at once, terminate the matter by 
coming to the ground between them. 
We now take leave of Mr Lock|||i't, 
in the words of the Archbishop of 
Granada,—wishing him, in his future 
translations, “ all possible good for¬ 
tune, with a little more taste !" 


MB HtJMh's MOTION RESVKCTINO TIIJJ CI.£B6Y OP SCOTI.ANU—PlMNtlPAr. 
NICOL's CinniLAR AKLATIVE to tub mode op STBIKINO TJIK PIAUS, 
ANM THE KXPEDIENCV OF A NKW LEGISLATIVE ENACTjrENT TllEllEON, 
&C. &C. &C. 


The object of the present article 
is to combine the late motion of Mr 
Hume, in the House of Commons, 
respecting the numbers of the Scot¬ 
tish Clergy, and the amount of their 
Stipends, at different periods, with 
the Ciicular of Principal Nicol, rela¬ 
tive to the Fiars, and the inode of 
striking them in Scotland, together 
with an ironroved plan for striking 
them', by which substantial justice 
may be done to all parties. 

The portion assigned to articles of 
this nature, instead of admitting a 
full and finished view of the subject, 
must necessarily confine us to a ske¬ 
leton, or mere outline;—notwUli- 
standing this, however, we shall be 
so far minute, as to leave none igno¬ 
rant of the special bearings of these 
questions, viz. The history of Sti¬ 
pends—the changes made on them 
at different periods—the bickerings 
which have frequently taken place 
betwixt the Clergy and Laity—tlie 
number of the Clergy—and the a- 
niount of their fitipends, before the 
Union, at 17.S0, ana in 18S2. 

The aecoud part will consist of the 
history of the Fiars—the modes of 
striking them in difiSn’ent eoiin- 
ties, with rmnarks on the jury and 
witnesses—and the recommendation 
. of a plan by which justice may be 
done to all parties^ 

J. The Patrimony of the phurch 
has been a ,bone of contention in 
eveij age: hence the strong^ desire 
of Laity and Clei^y to make inroads 
upon, and to possess ciudi other’s sub¬ 
stance. In this war of cupidity, suc- 

VOL. XII. 


cess has been equal and contrary. 
If, in ancient times, the Clcqty, 
tlurough hypocrisy and cant, or by 
giving erroneous views of devoiiian, 
found the way of securing to them¬ 
selves, and their order, the estates of 
princes and nobles,—princes and 
nobles found, also, a way of getting 
them back again. If the religious 
spirit founded churches, and rich¬ 
ly endowed them—the military s^urit 
gave them to the soldiery, who di¬ 
vided them among their children. 
If the Clergy were ambitious, the 
Laity were not behind tliem. If pri¬ 
vate persons, on their death-bed, 
gave their lands to the Church, in 
order that masses might be perform¬ 
ed, and prayers said, to release their 
souls from puigatory; their heirs 
.and successors, in more enlightened 
times, rested not till they recovered 
them again, and resumed their own. 
The perpetual quarrels which took 
place, in the dark ages, betwixt Em¬ 
perors and Popes, Lords and Bishops, 
Heritors and Tticsts, fill the mind 
with disgust. The golden apple, the 
wealth of the church, set, oftentimes, 
Europe in a flame; and the pride and 
pomp of prelatic ambition have con¬ 
tinued it. If the contention has 
slept for a little, i|has been only that 
it might awaken, am rage with great¬ 
er fury. If the Churem has acauir.* 
ed wealth, sope haughty, turbulent, 
or avaricious spirit, has generally cast 
a wishful ^c on it, and ceased not 
till he has'w^Ued her of her rich 
inheritance:—when thus humbled, 
and strii^d, hnweveV, she has almost 
" Yjr 
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always excited the cotnmiscratioTi, 
sympathy, and assistance of the pious, 
and agi(in started in the race of ac- 

S uisition and aggrandisement—of in- 
uence and of power. 

It was the rich domains of \he 
h|jsrarchy, more than a love for the 
doctrines of Knox, that attracted the 
early notice of the Lords of the Con¬ 
gregation, and animated their exer¬ 
tions in the cause of Reformation. 
Without this, all the eloquence of 
Knox would have been vain. It 
was the doctrine of pulling down 
the nests, that the corbies might flee 
awa’,” and ^viding the rich spoils 
mnong the j^ntry, that gave to his 
preaching all its “ witchery 
When discanting on this subject, the 
nobles were ready to exclaim, “Never 
man spake like tnis man !" but when 
he exerted all his fire and force of 
persuasion to obtain for his brethrcti 
in the Ministry a small portion of 
the tithes, which, with other Church 
spoils, had fallen into their hands, 
his eloquence and wisdom forsook 
him at once; and it was, ^‘^Hear 
what this babbler saith !” 

Knox, however, with his brethren, 
boldly and manfully disclaimed a 
divine right of the Clergy to the 
tithes. The first to promulgate en¬ 
lightened principles respecting civil 
government, he feared not to pro¬ 
claim, that “ the tithes, by God’s 
law, do not appertain, of necessity, to 
the Churchmen—^at he did not 
regard tithes as of divine origin, nor 
think it sacrilegious, in every case; 
to apply to secular purposes funds 
which had been originally set apart 
to a religious use, but that, by the 
Christian, as well as by the Jewish 
law, a competent subsistence was ap¬ 
pointed to be made for the ministers 
of religion ;—that it was incumbent 
on a nation which had received the 
true religion, to make public provi¬ 
sion for the outward maintenance of 
its ordinance^;—that the appropria¬ 
tion of the ten^-part of property, 
for this purpose, was, at feast, re¬ 
commended by primeval usage, by 


* The Papists imputed Knox’s success 
to “ magk" and witchcraft.'" The magic 
lay in the Churcli lands, in the tithes, 
and in hatred of prclatic pride and domi* 
nation. 


the sanction of Divine Wisdom, in 
the Jewish Constitution, and by the 
lawl'End practice of Christian em¬ 
pires and kingdomsthat property, 
which had been set apart, and given 
for religious ends, could not, justly, 
or WITHOUT sacbiuxgx, be alien¬ 
ated, as long as it was needed Jbr 
these purposes ;—that though many 
of the donors might have the sup¬ 
port of superstitious observances im¬ 
mediately in their eye, still it was 
with a view to religion that they 
had made such gifts;—and that, in 
as far as it should appear that the 
ecclesiastical' revenues were supera¬ 
bundant and unnecessary, it was right 
that these should be applied to the 
common service pf the State. 

These sentences embody the lead¬ 
ing views of Knox and his brethren 
on this point. Yet, just, rational, 
and moderate, as they were, the No¬ 
bility and Gentry treated them with 
scorn, and, till the ydb 1561, left the 
Protestant Ministers to be maintain- 
etl by the friends or the disciples of 
their doctrines. In that year, tbePri- 
vy-Council enacted, that a third of 
ail the Popish benefices should be col¬ 
lected for their use. In this regula¬ 
tion, the Popish Reneflciarics acqui¬ 
esced, with a vie%v to save to them¬ 
selves the remainder:—and for tills 
purpose. Queen Mary granted them 
all ecclesiastical livings, under 300 
merks of rent, on the death or resig- 
ation of the Popish incumbents. 

James VI. adopted the same mea¬ 
sures, which were also sanctioned by 
Parliament; but they brought little 
or no relief to the Protestant Clergy. 
A kind of war commenced anew 1^- 
twixt the Popish Beneficiaries and 
the Protestant Ministers. The for¬ 
mer intentionally under-rated their 
rentals, from which the thirds wcit 
levied. Deficiencies arose from the 
opposition and obstructions which 
the collectors met with in the execu¬ 
tion of their duty; and thus the 
funds intended for the Ihrotestant 
Clergy nefyer came into their hands. 

It is impossible to describe in bet¬ 
ter language the feeling of Knox, on 
this oOOafaon, than by a quotation 
from the able and elepnt life of 
the Reformer, by Doctor M‘Cric: 
“ He (Knox) was still more indig¬ 
nant at their management in settling 
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the provision for the Ministers of the 
^ Church. Hitherto they bad Uv^ 
mostly on the benevolence of 
hearers, and many of them had scarce¬ 
ly the means of subsistence: but re¬ 
peated complaints having obliged 
the Privy-Council to take up Ae 
affair, they came at last to a aeter- 
mination, that the Ecclesiastical re¬ 
venues should be divided into three 
parts ; that two of these should be 
given to the ejected Popish Clergy ; 
and that the other part should be di¬ 
vided between the Court and the 
Protestant Ministry! The persons 
appointed to momfy the stipends 
were di^>osed to gratify the Queen ; 
and the sums allotted to the Minis¬ 
ters were as ill paid as they were 
paltry and inadequate." “ weall!” 
(exekimed Knox, when he heard of 
this disgraceful armngement,) “if the 
end of this ordour, pretendit to be 
taken for sustentation of the Minis¬ 
ters, be happif, myjugeraent failes 
me. I see twa partis freelie gevin to 
the Devill, and the third mon be de- 
vyded betwix God and the Devill. 
Quho wald have thocht, that quheu 
Joseph reulled in Egypt, his brethren 
soiild have tmvellit for victualles, 
and have returned with eroptie sackes 
unto their families? O happie ser¬ 
vants of the Devill, and miserabill 
servants uf Jesus Clirist, if after this 
lyf thair wer not hell and heaven \” 
(Pp. 249-5fj0, M'Crie’s Hist.) 

Sucl) were the sentiments and feel¬ 
ings of the Reformer respecting this 
revision from the thirds. In his 
istory, Knox is uncommonly severe 
upon the persons who were appoint¬ 
ed to modify this paltry stipend. 
With a contemptuous sneer, he says, 
“ So busie ana circumspect wer the 
modijicators, (because it was a new 
office, the term must also be new,) 
that the Ministers sould not be over- 
V vmvtoun, that anhundrethmerks was 
sufficient to a single man, being a 
common Minister, thre kundreth 
merks was the heist apoynted to any 
except the superintendents, and a 
few utheris."—Knox's Hist. n. 301. 

Wishart of Pittarow, who was 
Comptroller of the modification, 
pinched," he says, " the Ministers so 
much, that it became a proverb.”— 
“ The gude laird of Tettaro was an 
ernest professor of Christ, hoi the 


mekill devill reecave the Comirol- 

This painful situation of the Clergy 
continued till 1606, when a modified 
Episcopacy was again restored. Then 
a war commenced betwixt the Titulars 
and Bishops on the one hand, and 
the Bishops and Parochial Clergy dn 
the other. The Bishops wished 'to 
have the church-lands restored, with 
the tithes, which the Titulars, or Lords 
of Erection, refused to do, with scorn, 
complaining of their insolence, and 
prelatic pride. To support the Pa¬ 
rochial Clergy, however, under this 
new order of things, die Bishops were 
laid under a discretionary obligatic^ 
to provide a maintenance for them 
out of the Teinds. But they never 
had the discretion to do tliis. A 
vast proportion of tlK Parochial Cler¬ 
gy were thus left unprovided for, 
while those of them who were Bene-> 
ficiarics in their own right, had their 
stipends curtailed by tacks of their 
tithes to their patrons, which they 
were obliged to mve, in return for the 
presentation to their Benefices. These 
simoniacal practices were as common 
and notorious, in those days, as the 
sale of votes, or the purchase of 
Boroughs, for a seat in Parliament, 
in the present. Yet so powerful was 
the influence of patrons then, that 
the church durst hardly declare it 
simony, and when she did do so, the 
Nobles and the Patrons disregarded it. 

This state of things lasted till) 617. 
In that year, the miserable condition 
of the Clergy, and the frequency of 
their just complaints, roused the Le¬ 
gislature, and means were resolved on 
to provide for their adequate support. 
A commision, therefore, was appoint¬ 
ed ; it was to sit only for a year,— 
and little or nothing was done. The 
Titulars took alarm. Obstacles were 
thrown in the way of the Commis¬ 
sioners ; and fearing that their privi¬ 
leges might shortly be taken from 
them. Titulars became more avarid- 
ous, and, whilst they starved the Cler¬ 
gy, they oppressed the land-owner, 
inc Comminon granted in 1621 did 
not mend matters; loud and reiterated 


* Bums was a great admirer of Knox. 
Might he not have token from this tiie 
hint of his song—“ The Dcil’s run awa"' 
wP the Exciseman ?" 
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corapUiiiits'were thcrcifore sent up to 
the King; when Charles I. 
Caine down to Scotluid^ to redress 
grievances, he found it, as to the 
tithes, in a situation alnaost exactly 
similar to that of Ireland at the pre¬ 
sent day. The Clergy, the Gentry, 
and their tenantry,—all were oppress* 
ed by the Titulars. 

Tnia state of things is admirably 
depicted by Charles 1. himself. \V e 
shall give it in the King's own words. 
After mentioning some other causes 
of discontent, he says,—W b hav¬ 
ing daily heard the grievous com¬ 
plaints of ipaQy of our subjects of 
;ttet kingdoin, of all sorts, especially 
dPthe Gentry, and their farmers, who 
paid their tithes to the NobiU^, or 
tuch others whom‘they, in that king¬ 
dom, call Lords of Erection, or Laick 
Patrons, here, in England, we call 
Impropriators; how that in leading, 
or gathering of their tythes, these 
Lords and Laick Patrons did use and 
practise the uttermost of that severity 
which the law alloweth them,—^how 
they would not gather their tythes 
when the owners of the corn desired 
thein, but wlicn it pleased them¬ 
selves ; by which means, the owners, 
by the unscasonableness of the wea¬ 
ther, were many times damnified to 
the loss of their whole stock, or most 
part of it (the law of that kingdom 
being in that point so strict, as no 
owner may carry away his nine parts, 
or any part of them, until the pro¬ 
prietary of the tythes have set out 
his tenth part); As, likewise, un¬ 
derstanding, at the same time, the 
deplorable estate of the Ministers of 
that our kingdom, in the point of 
maintainance, how that they receiv¬ 
ed no tythes in their jiarisnes, but 
some poor pittance, either by way 
of a stipendiary benevolence, or else 
some mean allowance from these 
Lords of Erections, or Laick Patrons, 
unworthy of the Ministers of the Gos¬ 
pel, and which exposed them to all 
manner of contempt, and a base de¬ 
pendence upon Aeir Patrons,— We, 
at the instance and humble peti¬ 
tion, not of a few, but of the imole, 
Clerey, and, with them, of the 
whole payers of tythes of diat Idng- 
aom, began to take three things 
into our serious consideration:—^ 
Ut, The wretched state of the Cler- 
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gy, for want of maintainance:— 
the hard usage, and great op- 
pm^ion, of all the Laity that paid 
tythes, from the owners of them:— 
Thirdly, a very important point of 
state, viz. That it was not fit that 
such a considerable |part of our sub¬ 
jects as all the Ministers, who have 
power over the consciences of the rest, 
and all the payers of tvthes, who are 
the far greatest part of the kingdom, 
should have their dependence on 
the Nobility, or other Laick Pa¬ 
trons ; the 'one for their livelihood 
and maintainance; the other, not only 
for fear of bavii^; their corns lost or 
endangered, for not carrying them, 
in due .season, which was, by the law, 
in the power of these owners of tythes, 
which power, they were sure, they 
would exercise upon them, if they 
should at any time displease them, or 
not adhere to them upon all occasions, 
good or had: But likewise, because 
these Lords, owners of the tytlics, 
and also Abbkt lands, were likewise, 
for the most part, superior to ihose 
who paid them, but were so alto¬ 
gether, to those who held the Abbey 
land of them by way of Y'assalidge, 
and so by these very terms, were to 
perform all service and attendance to 
these Lords their superiors, whenso¬ 
ever they should require it of them." 

These considerations, together with 
regret for the great loss which the re¬ 
venue of the Crown had suiFered by 
the grants of his father, made Charlt's 
execute, soon after his accession, a 
revocation of all grants of C'hurch 
lands, or of teinds, made by his fa¬ 
ther, and afterwards, bring an action 
of reduction of all grants made be¬ 
fore and after the Act of Annexation. 

This created great heats and ani¬ 
mosities. Persons of the highest rank 
and influence in the kingdom were 
defenders in this action. After various 
communings on the subject of these 
proceedings, however, it was agreed 
to refer the whole to the decision of 
bis Majesty, by way of arbitration. 
Commissioners were appointed for 
flxiug the value of the tithes, at so 
many years’ purchase; rating the su¬ 
periorities in the same way, and or¬ 
dering Ministers’ stipends to be aug¬ 
mented, and a “ minimum’’ fixed, so 
that the incumbent should not any 
more be enforced to lie a slave to his 
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Patron. This being done, and after 
a full hearing of all parties inters 
Rested, viz. the Lords of Erection, and 
their tacksmen,—the land-hoMers, 
who wished to purchase'their tithes, 
or to have them valued,—*the Bishops 
and inferior Clei^,—and the Com- 
missioners from the Eoyal Burghs;— 
after all these were heard, and had 
submitted themselves to the King's 
arbitration, his M^esty, in 1698, 
pronounced /bur several Decrees Ar¬ 
bitral, which were afterwards enfor¬ 
ced and confirmed by various acts of 
Parliament. 

A greater boon tbaB''this was ne¬ 
ver conferred by any Prince upon a 
nation ; but it ultimately led ('harles 
to the scaffold. The Nobility, Lords 
of Erection, and Titulars of the 
Teinds, finding their power dimi¬ 
nished, their superiorities completely 
taken away, and the Clergy and Laity, 
formerly ruled by them, freed from a 
galling and dangerous dependence, 
began to murmur,—to hold private 
meetings,—and to vent their dislike 
at the King’s revocation. In due 
time, their discontent broke out in 
open sedition, and in a few years 
thereafter, they joined their arms 
with Cromwell’s. Charles found, 
when it was too late, that it was dan¬ 
gerous to meddle with the Church, 
the tithes, and the Lay Impropria¬ 
tors ; and that it was fatal to deprive 
subjects of rights and privileges 
which they had long enjoyed. The 
King also lost the support of the 
Scotch Nobility by this step, and af¬ 
terwards, for want of that support, 
his crown and his life! But the sa¬ 
crifice was not too dear. 

The article in these Decrees Arbi¬ 
tral, respecting the valuation and sale 
of 'Teinds, at certain rates, by com¬ 
missioners appointed for that purpose, 
was most beneficial for Scotland. 
This valuation was ordered to be at 
the fifth part of the yearly rents; and 
the sale to b« fixed at six yean pur¬ 
chase of said fifth, for the Teinds of 
the Titulars^ and at nine years pur¬ 
chase for those vested in other Laif 
Pranrietors, 

This decrOe of valuation fixed the 
amount of teinds on said lands, in 
all time coming, but at a sura ta mo¬ 
ney, continually depre^ting in va¬ 
lue ; so that whatever improvements 
might afterwards be made on said 


lands, and however much the pro¬ 
duce of these lands, with their ren¬ 
tals, might be increased, still the 
land-holder could never be obliged 
to pay out of his lands one farthing 
motf than the fifth part of their va¬ 
luation in money, when they were 
valued, either to the Cler^man . ur 
the Titular. 

This valuation was probably made 
in 1633 ; (and it is believed, that, 
if not all, the most mrt of the 
land in Scotland was valued betwixt 
this period and 1640 ;) yet, notwith¬ 
standing all the improvements and 
rise in rents since that period, the 
estates then valued are not and caiN 
not be called upon to pay a penHy 
more than the <me-fijth part of the 
valuation on the rentals which then 
existed !!! How different is this 
from the state in which English and 
Irish landholders are placed with 
respect to their tithes ! These have 
to pay, every year, the tenth part of 
their produce : no matter how great 
the price of improvement, or the 
cx{>ences laid out, in order to bring 
tlic land into a high state of culti¬ 
vation, the Clergyman, or Lay Im¬ 
propriator, is entitled to his tithe 
of the produce! This burden on 
agricultural improvement, and the 
gradual rise in the price of provi¬ 
sions, to which the Ajmculturists 
of England and Ireland are hour¬ 
ly exposed, by their tithe system, 
Scotland has nappily escaped; and 
the “ Decrees Arbitral" of Charles I. 
have placed them, when compared 
with the land-owners of any other 
country in Christendom, in a most 
enviable situation, and which should 
keep them perfectly silent, though 
they paid every shillinp of their free- 
teind for the maintunance of the 
Clergy. 

This enviable situation will best 
appear by consulting the prices of 
victual, about the time of vuuation, 
betwixt id^and 1640, as fbnnd in 
the tables o£ Gemge Shuckbttrgh, 
— Evelyn’s Paper, in the Philosophi¬ 
cal Transactions for 1T98, Part I. 
p. 176,—and Fried'S Tabks. 

The following table wiU give an 
idea eff the prices of various arises 
in 1676—long after the valuation. 
The prices are all in Scotch money — 
the pound Scots being Is. 8d. Ster¬ 
ling of the present times: 
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In 1675, the price of a Scots 

Horse was....£>5 10 0 

Ox.3 6 0 

Cow.. 3 17 0 

Sheep.0 11 0 

Hog.0 14 0 

Goose.0 3 0 

Hen.0 1 3 

Butter, per lb.0 0 44 

Cheoe, per lb.,....0 0 24 


Beetand Mutton, perlb...O 0 34 
Labour, Husbanihy, ) __ q q gi 
per day.f 

£.13 3 8 

The whole amount of these arti- 
des is £.1 Is. 8d. Sterling. Com¬ 
paring them with the price of the 
same articles in 1760, the advantages 
of the land-owners, by this decree 
of valuation, will be still more clear¬ 
ly seen and appreciated:— 


In 1760, the price of a Scots 

Horse was.£.14 0 0 

Ox.H 0 0 

Cow.7 7 0 

Sheep.1 6 0 

Hog.1 15 0 

Goose.0 5 0 

Hen.0 1 10 

Butter, per lb.0 0 10 

Cheese, per lb.0 0 54 

Beef and Mutton, per Hi. 0 0 44 

Labourer, a<^y.0 011 


£.33 5 9 

This sum is equal to about 
£.2 15s. 6d. sterling;—tlius proving, 
that the land-holders of Scotland 
were not paying, on their rentals, 
above one-twelfth part in 1760. 


The reason why produce and rents 
in Scotland had risen so very little 
in 1780, is easily discovered; and ^ 
the iiame reason which accounts for 
their being so stationary and fixed, 
accounts, at the same time, why, 
from 1633 to 1760, little or no change 
had taken .place in the augmentation 
of stipends. During that period, re¬ 
bellion, religious persecution, to¬ 
gether mth the llevoltttion, had pre¬ 
vented the people of Scotland from 
turning their attention to commerce, 
agriculture, and the arts of peace. 

The frenzy of llcpublicanistn, on 
die one hani^ under the Protectorate, 
and of EpI^opalian bigotry and 
persecution, on the other, during the 
reigns of Charles II. and James II. 
made Scotland almost a hunting- 
field. The cruelty of bloody C/aver- 
house and Dahel, and die intolerant 
spirit of Charles II. and the Bishops, 
(his admirers), who armed these 
monsters with fire and fa^t, to 
overturn and destroy the civil and 
religious liberties of Scotland, cannot 
be contemplated or recalled, by Scots¬ 
men, but with feelings of deep ab¬ 
horrence and execration. Amidst 
these scenes of turbulence, industry 
and improvement vanished ; the ar¬ 
dour for commercial enterprises sub¬ 
sided ; and the nation’s wnolc atten¬ 
tion was directed to the preservation 
of public liberty, and the securing of 
private rights. Through these dis¬ 
astrous means, the whole shipping of 
Scotland, in 1656, consisted, accord¬ 
ing to Chalmers, of only ninety-tlircc 
vessels, carmng 2724 tons, with 
eighteen barks. 


The whole customs, on exjiorts and imports, were only.£ 5,847 0 0 

The whole excise on imports, and sale of goods, was. 6,783 0 0 

The whole excise on ale, spirits, and salt. 36,414 0 0 


This was the whole revenue arising 
from commerce—and what a wretch¬ 
ed picture does it give of this coun¬ 
try! 

Thirty-nine years after this, in 
1695, tlie Bank of Scotland was es¬ 
tablished, with a nominal capital of 
£.160,000 Sterling. Of this sum 
£.30,000 were found sufficient! Bran¬ 
ches of it were established at Dun¬ 
dee, Aberdeen, Gla^ow, and Mon-- 
tnwe; but their profits did not equal 
tiMtir eharffes, an A they were, in 


£.49,044 0 0 

1698, three years after their estab¬ 
lishment, withdrawn. *- 

The Union gave a start to the coal- 
trade, the manufacturers of linen, 
and the fisheries; and in 1711, the 
Post-office was first established. But 
all this rising prosperity was checked 
by the rebellion in 1715 ; and what 
revival took place in the trade of li¬ 
nens, and the exportation of com, be¬ 
twixt this and the rebellion in 1745, 
was all annihilated by the calamities 
and misery in which that insurrec- 
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tion involved the country. During 
the nine months of this rebellion^ the 
many who suffered, the , multitude 
of families who were ruined, and 
the number of the great estates which 
were forfeited, sunk the spirit of the 
country, and interrupted its career of 
industry. 

The year 1750 saw the country re¬ 
vive, and a new impulse given to her 
exertions. But the war with America 
threw ho: back again, and spread dis- 
mayand despondency among her mer¬ 
chants. The year 1783 (the end of the 

The value of all the cargoes exported ire 


jI’s Circular, 

American war) beheld this nation in 
great depression. Her finances were 
wasted, her resources exhausted, and 
the spirit of the people had fallen. But 
it fell only to rise with more than 
wonted energy. Through a noble 
magnanimity, and a determined and 
firm resolution of the nation to over¬ 
come difficulties, she soon restored 
her affairs,—settled her debts,—filled 
her Exchequer,—established a sink¬ 
ing fund,—and, by wise measures, 
strengthened the credit, and support¬ 
ed the glory of the nation. 

n Scotliind in 1754 was...^. 670,000 
in 1774 it was...!,372,143 


In 1G56, the whole shipping and tonnage of Scotland, as we have seen, 
consisted of ninety-three vessels, carrying only 2731 tons, with eighteen, 
barks—111 in all. 


Tonnage of the same, in 1656. 3,734 tons. 

In 17B4, at Greenock aione^ there were. 436 vessels. 

And the tonnage of them. 38,015 tons. 

In 1806-7 the number of vessels at Greenock was. 2,111 

And the tonnugc of them. . .160,553 tons. 


The whole customs and excise on exports and imports, and sale 1 
of gis^ds, ale, spirits,-and sail, were, we have seen,in 1656, only j 
While the revenue, from customs, and excise, from the ^ 

County of Renfrew »/o»c, in 1810, were. f . 


L.49,044 0 0 
1,162,301 0 .3 


It is impossible to shew in a clear¬ 
er and more satisfactory light, the 
different situations of Scotland, its 
deep adversity, and its growing pro¬ 
sperity, than by the above facts, 
tyjijich are found in Chalmers’s 
( Mj^ onia, and Wilson’s Survey of 
me^ounty of Renfrew: and it is 
impossible to read them, and not 
to discover the reason, why, for 
more than a century, that is, from 
1633 to 1750, or ratW to 1784, tho 
stipends of the Clergy continued al¬ 
most stationary; while after 1784, 
large augmentations became essen¬ 
tially necessary, provided the Church 
of Scotland was to be upheld, and to 
1)0 of any real efficiency to the coun¬ 
try, to the i;eligious and moral im¬ 
provement of the people, and tlie 
support of the laws. 

The provision made for the Scotch 
Clergy, and the amount of it at differ¬ 
ent periods, will be best learned from 
the Acts of Parliament in 1561,1582, 
1617, 1633,'^1707, 1789, and 1807. 
The Coininisions of Parliament, be¬ 
twixt 1633 and 1707, added little to 
the stipends, as in all their augmen-. 
tations they seldom, if ever, increased 


a stipend above the “ minimum” fix¬ 
ed in 1633. The same rule was ad¬ 
hered to by the Court of Teinds, af¬ 
ter 1707. in no instance is it known 
that they went above the maxi¬ 
mum” of ten chalders; and when 
the General Assembly, in 1750, re¬ 
solved that there should be an altera¬ 
tion in the minimum" of stipends, 
owing to the changes in the times, 
we find Lords Napier and Shewal- 
ton, the Lord Justice Clerk, the 
Lorf Advocate, the Lord President, 
with a great number of gentlemen, 
entering their dissent. In 1701, not¬ 
withstanding the judgments given 
in the cause of Kirkdon and Dinff- 
wol—-judgments so favourable to the 
Church and her Ministers, and which 
opened the court-doors for repeated 
alimentations—the General Assem¬ 
bly was still anxious to obtain a l^gi^' 
lative enactment, which should pre¬ 
vent the frequent recurrence of ap¬ 
plications to the Court of Teinda for 
augmenution, and fix at once a rule 
for the regulation of that part of the 
business. Accordingly, in 1792, a hfll 
was framed for settling this matter, 
and moved in the Hquse of Com^ 
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inoDB that year, by the then Lord (fitful views in this exaggerated 
Advocate; but it met with the most /.'i||ii|^let, and the resolution^ enter- 
attenuous opposition from the Heri> by country gentlemen in some' 

tors and the Scotch Members in the enuhdes, and the heats, and animo- 
House. Regardless of every assu- sities> and management, in order to 
ranee, that, by opposing i^,|lllicy have a sentence awarded in their fa- 
stood in their own light, tliw still vour^ the Court did its duty nobly, 
jiersevered,' and the Lord Advocate and pronounced, on the Sd February 
was under the necessity of giving it 1806, an interlocutor, sustaining its 
up. The distance, in point of time, jurisdiction to grant second augnien- 
between one augmentation and ano- tations, and decerning, that the 
ther, was fixed, in that biU, at forty present case must be allowed to pro¬ 
years ; yet this great distance, so ceed aS' usual" 
highly favourable to the Heritors, was Finding, from this judgment, no 
keenly opposed. Indeed, in every advantage, and adopting the hints 
case, the Clergy have met with the of the Court, as to the necessity of a 
fsune eppo^tion, and, notwithstand- legislative enactment, tlie Heritors 
iag the enviable situation in which lost no time in preparing a biU for 
they were placed by the Decrees Ar- extending the period for augmenta- 
britral, in evory instance almost, tions, and fixing the stipends to bo 
where aumnentations of stipends are paid by the Fiars. This bill, and 
concerned, they have been as much its consequences, we shall leave to 
Opposed as if any additional allow- be considered by and by, and pro- 
ance to the Clergy was robbing He- ceed, as was proposed, to say a few 
ritors of their oum, or taking away words. 

from them their very existence. II. With regard to the numbers 

The opposition of the Heritors to of the Clergy, in 1582, 1633, 1750, 
the biU proposed in 1792, led in- and 1822. 

stantly, almost, the whole Cler- These four periods may be deemed 
of Scotland into the Court of quite sufficient. Till 1582, it was 
Teinds. That Court received their not easy to ascertain the number of 
applications, listened to the prayer the Clergy. In the first General As- 
of their petitions, and, in about se- sembly, the Members were only 
venteen years—from 1790 to 1807— forty, and of these, six were Minis- 
grantedaugmentations to 828 Clergy, ters. But the Protestant Reli^n 
men; amounting, in all, to about having that year been establismed, 
;£.45,000 Sterling annWlly, and many of tbe Popish Incumbents, 
which, divided among 828, was who were as much attadied 
about £.54 Sterling a-piece. Tiif- livings as to their former llraHt, 
ling as this sum was, to each Mi. came over to Protestantism ; and in 
nister, and stfU more trifling as it 1562, tbe numbers of the V^testant 
was to all the landed gentlemen in Parochial Clergy amounted to about 
Scothmd, they set up a hue and cry, 400. This number was increased on 
not only a^nst the avarice of tbe theretbrn Prelacy, in 1606, and 
Clergy, but. gainst the oppression of betwixt Uiat and 1617; but the 
the Court of Teinds itself, which whede was then nearly the same as 
was atUicked at county meetings, in in 1633, when they amounted to 
the Newspapers, and m a Pamphlet, about 640 of all classes. Prom this 
written under the eye of Heritors, period, down to the Revolution, it is 
and dremat^d by dim Agents, with impossible to ascertain their number, 
great i^dttry. Accordingly, when The triumph of Prei^bjiitery was not 
die |he Minister m Preston- achieved dll 1649, and the Restora* 

on, in. Wor, the Murlof don of Charles II. soon turned, by 
ybo opposed it, was join^ his furious persecution, her Minis, 
by the Heritrnrs; end jurisdiction ten out of the diurriies, which they 
of the Coon of Teinds was chal- filled to tbe delii^t an^ satisfaction 
Iraifed; ufter two consecutive judg>. of the people. Of their exact num- 
i^scuts by the House of Lords in fa. hers at tbe Union, wc have at hand 
'Wpm^the()lefgy,8ndset«nfer»years' no account. It is probable that diey 
jmtt^e iiLgrandng second silken- then did not amount to above 700, 
lldons. But notwithstanding the for in the Acts of die General As- 
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senibly, wc find a great many Pa¬ 
rishes in the Highhmds where there 
were no Ministers, and many pli^^ 
where there were no kirks; 
kirks were ordered to be built, and 
the vacant parishes to be sujpplied. 
In 1750, the number of Ministers 
was 833, and in 18S2, 956, of which 
33 are in Colle^ate Charges. The 
number of Ministers in the Burghs 
will be about 118, some of whom 
are partly provid^ for from the 
Burgh funds, and partly firom the 
Teinds; while others of them, like 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, are provid¬ 
ed for entirely from the funds of the 
Burghs. According to diis, the num¬ 
ber that derive their stipends chirjly 
Brom the Teinds will be about 838 
in all, exclusive of assistants, who 
have nothing to do with the Teinds. 
To these 956 parishes, add 46 Cha¬ 
pels of Ease, and you have the 
whole Ecclesiastical Establishment 
of the Churdi of Scotland, amount¬ 
ing, in all, to 1,00‘2 Clergymen or 
thereby *. 

III. Such beini^ the number of 
the Scotch Clergy in these different 
TCiiods, let us next see what was 
the amount of the stipends, or pro¬ 
vision, that was made for them, at 
different times, by the state, that we 
may thus form an accurate idea of 
the burden which the Clergy have 
been to the country since the Re¬ 
formation. And here, in cheapness. 
Presbytery triumphs over all other 
Churches. 

The first provision made for the 
Protestant Clergy of Scotland was in 
1561. This, as we have seen, was a 


part of the third of all the Popish 
benefices; the amount of which it 
is impossible to ascertain, as it could 
never be collected fairly, by the Po¬ 
pish Incumbents not only under-ra¬ 
ting it, intentioTudly, but often with¬ 
holding it altogether. 

Before this, the Protestant Clergy 
were few in number. But when the 
first Book of Discipline (which was 
formed in this year; was mown and 
approved of bv a gre.".t party of the 
Nobility, ana when it was found, 
that it allowed the Bishops, Abbots, 
Priors, and other Prelates and bene- 
ficed men, who had already joined 
themsdves to the reformed kirk, to 
“ bruile" (enjoy) their revenues and 
benefices, during their lifetime, on 
their sustaining and upholding the 
Ministers,—when this was known, 
many of the Parochial Clei^ be¬ 
came Proselytes to the new doctrines, 
and, among the first, the Bishops and 
Abbots. The whole amount which 
the Parochial Clergy, at this time, 
(1562), asked, as an adequate sti- 

K d, was 40 bolls of meal, and 26 
s of malt. 

But this small stipend was refused 
them. The Bishops were as bad as 
the Titulars. They neglected their 
engagement, already noticed; and, 
by various ways, contrived to put the 
thirds to their own use. The cla¬ 
mours and actual distress of the Pa¬ 
rochial Clergy then produced the 
statute 1582. 

The provisions of this statute were 
the following. It divided the coun¬ 
try into four different classes of Pa¬ 
rishes. It gave yearly. 


To 100 Parishes, £.400 0 0 Scots, equal to £.33 6 8 Sterling. 

To *00 - 200 - 0 0 16 13 4 —— 

To 100- 100 0 0 -8- 8 6 8 - 

To 100 - 66 13 6 - 5 11 14 —- 


The Dignitaries formed a 
class, whose incomes were not noUcra. 

' The whole burden of the Parochial 
Clergy, ox of these four classes, a- 
inount^, therefore, annually, to 
£.76,161 128. 4d. Scots ; or, in Ster¬ 
ling money, to £.6,056 Ss. 6d. This 
was the whole sum, legally allotted 
by statute for their maintenance; 


yet this, small as it was, was not 
realized; and the statute became, 
in a jneat measure, nugatory. 

Whilst such were the stipends al¬ 
lotted to the Parochial, or Country 
Clergy, in 1582, the stipends for the 
Ministers of Edinburgh copsisted of 
the following gradations: 


* There may be an error of one or two in this calculation, but that is thq moft 
of it ' ^ , 

voi.. xit. Y y 
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The lit Minister of Edinburgh had 1 g g g ^ gg g g g^^jj 

only, per year, the sum of..) ’ “ 

The ?d had. 338 6 8 -or 27 IS 6 i - 

The Sd had. 200 0 0 -or 16 13 4 -- 

The 4th had. 40 0 0 -or 3 6 8 - 


Annual Stipends of Edinburgh. 

By Act 1S94, c. 199, a right was 
given to the incumbents to draw the 
Tdnds of their respective Parishes ; 
but this Act was also rendered 
void by the Acts formerly noticed. 
The restoration of Prelacy, in 1606, 
did not mend the matter; and it was 
only in 1617 that a more positive 
statute was passed. 

That Act fixed the ** minimum” 
and ** maximum" of stands; the 
former at five chalders of victual, or 
500 merks, or £.S715s. 6^d.; andthe 
latter at ten chalders, or 1000 merks, 
equal to £.&S 1 Is. Id. Sterling. 

The ** minimum” was rarely ex¬ 
ceeded ; and the whole 640 Parishes 
might fairly taken at the " mini¬ 
mum,” and below it; for, in trudi, 
not above two-thirds of stipends were 
realized, by even the most favoured 
of the Parochial Clergy. Taking the 
medium^ however, of the “ mini¬ 
mum" and maximum,” as the cor¬ 
rect criterion, the amount of stipends, 
in those days, would be 750 merks 
to each minister, or 480,000 merks— 
in all, equal to £.26,766 Sterling. 

By Act of Parliament 1633, the 
lowest prop<^tion, for a Minister’s sti¬ 
pend, was eight chalders of victual, 
or 800 merks, equal to £.44 8s. lOd. 
Sterling; but no ^'maximum" was 
fixed. Taking, then, 800 merks, mul¬ 
tiplied by 640, they give 518,000 
merks, or £.28,332 13s. 4d. Sterling, 
of our present money, for the sti¬ 
pends of 1633. 

In 1649, when Presbytery tri¬ 
umphed, these eight chalders of vic¬ 
tual were made the lowest stipend, 
and were ordered to be paid, accords 
ing to the measure stated in the Apt of 
Parliament 1617, which was the mea¬ 
sure of ilte Cow^y where the Parish 
lay, and not the Linlithgow measure ; 
and where victual could not be 
had conveniently, three chalders of 
victual, and money for the other 
chalders, was to be paid, at a con¬ 
version, not exceeding an hundred 
TOonds, nor being beneath an hun¬ 
ched merks for each chalder of vic¬ 
tual of the said .^re,” 


£.973 6 8 £.81 2 2i 

This was a considerable rise in the 
livings of the Clergy. The reason 
given for it then was, “ the depre¬ 
ciation of money; or, rather, the prices 
of every thing having been so exceed¬ 
ingly altered and heightened, that 
stipends formerly provided for Minis¬ 
ters do altogether prove ineffectual 
for their maintenance.” 

After the Restoration, Charles 11. 
annulled this statute, and the sti¬ 
pends, as r^ilated by the Act 1633, 
continued, with trifling augmenta¬ 
tions, till 1750. By this time the 
Teind Court, haring given one aug¬ 
mentation, since the Union, to almost 
all the Parishes in Scotland, consi¬ 
dered their powers exhausted, and 
themselves as “fundi officio** with 
regard to granting second augmenta¬ 
tions. The General Assembly, as 
stated, took up the matter; and hav¬ 
ing made out the number of the 
Parishes, and their stipends, resolved 
to go to Parliament for relief. The 
document is curious. It is found in 
the Index to the Acts of the Assem¬ 
bly of tliat year, and is as under: 

Benefices tn 1730.—dumber 833. 
No. Stipends. 

1 under £-25 

3 above £.25 and not higher than 3<) 


12 30 

9.K t.H 

- 3.5 

126 

40 


126 — 

4I> 


84 

fO 


119 

55 


o| . 

60 


11.9 

fk 


94 



119 






27 

1 


22 ~ 



7 


fll#l 

n 



19 _ 

QK 

t/\i\ 

Q inn init 

9 

11/1 

8 — 

110 - 

- 115 


16 of £.13S,I7s. 9jd. each! 
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“The total of.rtiesc bcneficei^" 
say the Coniiuittcc of General As¬ 
sembly, anent augmentation'of tll|0 
stipends of Ministers, amounted to 
£.50,2S6 ISs. “ after deduct¬ 

ing what is allowed for Communion 
Elements," which form no part of 
stipends: and, farther, they state, 
that “ in these are included stipends 
that are not paid out of the tithes ; 
that sixty-five arc under the present 
legal “ minimum" of 800 merks, or 
£.4* 8s. 10|d. Sterling; and that 179 
Parishes had no allowance for Com¬ 
munion Elements at all, and which, 
out of their paltry stipends, they had 
to pay for the behoof of the whole 
parisn! 

The same Committee found, “ that, 
by a calculation of the tithes in Scot¬ 
land, not affected by Ministers’ sti¬ 
pends, the same amounted to near 
£.60,000 sterling a-year;” and which 
sixty thousand a-year, in truth and 
in reality, belong, not to the land¬ 
owners, but to the Clergy, and were, 
at said valuations, set apart, by law, 
expressly for this purpose, the de¬ 
cent and comfortable support of the 
Clergy. 

These facts demonstrate the pre¬ 
ceding views given in this article, 
vix. tnat the stipends of Scotland, 
from 1629, to 1750, a period of one 
hundred and twenty years, had not 
risen jife«cra%above tne ^'minimum” 
of 1633; that the Court of Teinds 
considered this “ minimum" as the mde 
to go by : and, hence, when the As¬ 
sembly, in 1750, resolved to apply to 
Parliament, at their next meeting, for 
relief, by praying an “ alteration of 
the Minimum Stipend," the Nobility 
Gentry, and Law Officers of the 
('rown, took the alarm; and when 
the vote in the Assembly carried, 
“ Approve of the last article in the 
Committee’s report," which last 
article was the alteration in the 
“ Minimum the Right Honour¬ 
able the Lord Napier, for himself, 
and in name of all who should ad¬ 
here to him, entered his dissent, 
craving he might be allowed to give 
in the reasons thereof in due time: 
to which dissent the following mem¬ 
bers adhered, viz. The Right Ho¬ 
nourable the Lord Justice Clerk, the 
Lord Advocate, the Lord President, 
Lord Shcwalton, Mr James Erskinc, 
Mr George Sinclair of Clbstcr, Mr 


Gilbert Elliot, Mr James Kcr of 
Morhon," with a number of others. 
Such was the state of stipends in 
1750. 

It is instructive to the politician 
and stetesman to lookback and com¬ 
pare the state of the Clergy at the^ 
different periods. The Medium Sti¬ 
pend, in 1617, of 750 merks, to 640 
Clergymen, was equal to £.96,766 
Sterling. Had there been then, as 
in 1750, no fewer than 833 Clergy¬ 
men, it would have amounted to 
£.34,048 198. 2d.; and which, de¬ 
ducted from £.50,266 158. S-rvd. the 
amount of stipends in 1750 would 
leave £.16,217 16s. Srvd., as tlie 
sum-total of augmentation to Clergy¬ 
men, from 1617, to 1750; which, di¬ 
vided among 833 Clergymen, would 
give to each of them £.19 9s. h-rud. 
a-year ! This, at the very utmost, 
would be all that they received: and 
yet these nineteen pounds and a frac¬ 
tion, formed the mightj^load which 
the landholders in each parish were 
called on to bear, for one hundred and 
thirty-three years ! that is, from 
1617 to 1750. No fewer than one 
hundred and six Ministers had then 
their stipends not above £.45 Ster¬ 
ling a-ycar, and 126 had stipends not 
above£.50 a-year; whilst for/y Minis¬ 
ters had stipends below £.40 a-year. 
Yet, whilst all this was the fact. 
Lord Napier, and those who adher¬ 
ed to him, would not consent to pe¬ 
tition Parliament for an alteration 
in the minimum of 800 merks, or 
£.44 8s. lOd. sterling, the whole 
living of those Clergymen ! 

This opposition, and the opposition 
to the proceedings of the General As¬ 
sembly in 1791, and to the bill framed 
by the Lord Advocate on these pro¬ 
ceedings in 1792, which the land¬ 
holders strenuously opposed, made 
the Clergy lay aside all thoughts of a 
Parliamentary enactment, in order to 
regulate augmentations. But the 
£.45,000 Sterling, which the Court 
of Teinds, from 1790 to 1807, had 
taken out of their pockets, and the 
dread tibat all the voluedTeinds would, 
in a little, be taken away, made the 
Heritors, of themselves, i frame a 
bill, in 1608, which, wi^ the con¬ 
sent of ihe Clergy, passed, that year, 
into a law, and whrch now regulates 
stipends. This bill, as notio^, put 
the tUergy and land-holders on the 
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County Fiars; and the augmenta- ta thW "payment of Ministers' sti- 
tions granted on this new bill, while pe^s. 

commanded to be modified in rental, . Be that as it may, we at present 
are to be made payable, according to pass it over, to consider what now 
the highest ^fiar jjrkcs of the county ^ may be Ae amount of stipends paid 
where the Parish lies, and where dit- to the Cleggy in 1821 and 1822. 'Phis 
ferent fiars iiavk bken, oa SKALt. can only be accurately ascertained by 
BE 8 Tap CK," by the Sheriff in said having recourse to the Clerk of the 
county, or district. The Court of Teind Office, who can exhibit tlie 
Teinds have accordin^y modified amount of all the stipends in Scot- 
stipends agreeably to the bill; some- land, and by extracts of the fiars 
times appointing the to be paid struck in the different counties. In 

according to the measure of the t<in- the absence of these, however, we 
lithgow boll, at other times, accord- shall proceed upon a general, or hy¬ 
ing to the highest fiar prices of the pothetical rule, whidi will serve all 
county. Of this we shall speak when practical purposes, and lead to a to- 
we come to consider the fiars, with lerably correct notion of the ainotnit 
the inodes of striking of them ; and of the stipends of the Scotch Clergy, 
we shall then attempt to shew, that We assume it as a fact, that the 
the understanding" of the court, X. 10,000 Sterling, granted by (lo- 
that victual stipends of all kinds fall vernment for the enlarging of the 
to be regulated and paid according small stipends in those parishes where 
to the Linlitligow weight and mea- the Teinds were exhausted, and did 
sure, and not according to any other not amount to X.150 a-year, are all 
or local standard, is wrong, and, in annually divided among them. For 
our humble apprehension, as un- an exact list of those Clergymen who 
founded and unwarrantable as the have their stipends made up to X.loo 
opinions of their predecessors who out of this X.10,000, the Clerk of Ex- 
held, for about eighty years, the op- chequer may be consulted, lie can 
hiion, that a stipend, once augment- give it to a farthing, 
ed since the Union, could not be a^- Taking, therefore, X. 130 as the 
mented a second time, if every thing ** minimum," and X.300 as the mc- 
■wAsfair in that augmentation. The dium of all stipends above £.160, the 
Itord Chancellor Thurhie, in the average stipends for Scotland will be 
House of Lords, corrected this un- X.225 a-year to each Clergyman, 
derstanding; and we trust the Court which is above the truth in 1821 and 
of Teinds will see good reasons for 1822, rather than below it. But 
correcting its ** nndersianding” and X.225 multiplied by 956, the num- 
opinion, as to the Linlithgow stand- her of Ministers, gives X.215,100 
ard being applicable, under this bill. Sterling. 

Deduct, from this, the.L.10,000 ) 

And Stipends of Bnrgh Members . 86,550 / X.36,5.S0 

And the Total amount of Parochial Stipends is....L.178,550 a-year. 

This Is all that affects the landed in- dignified Clergy of England would, 
tercst ; and is this a sum to make a for themselves alone, find scarcely a- 
noise about in Parliament—a sum deqttate for the support of their rank ^ 
which two or three Irish Bishops And yet this all that is allowed for the 
would think lightly of, and which the sttpport of the Clergy of Scotland! 
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LONDON. 

Mr William Daniel will publish, in the 
coarse of the present season, the seventh 
volume of his Picaresque Voyage round 
Great Britain. It will comprise the range 
of coast from the Note to Weymouth; 
and in the eighth volume, which will be 
the last, the Voyage will be prosecuted 
to the Land’s End, where, in the year 
1813, this arduous undertaking was com. 
mcnced. 

Sir Everard Home, Bart, will shortly 
publish a third volume of Lectures on 
comparative Anatomy. 

Preparing for publication, in two vo¬ 
lumes, 13mo., Wine and Walnuts, or 
Aiter-dinner Chit Chat, by a Cockney 
Greybeard. 

Major Long’s Explanatory Travels to 
the Rocky Mountains of America, will 
appear in a few days, in three volumes, 
8i o, illustrated with maps and plates. 

Dr Pring, of Bath, has in the press, 
nn Exposftionr of the Principles of Pa¬ 
thology, and of the Treatment of Dis- 
eases. 

Mr J. H. Wiifen has in the press, a 
Translation in English Verse of the 
Works of Garcilosso de la Vega, sur- 
n.tmed the “ Prince of Castilian Poets,” 
with a critical and historical Essay on 
the rise, (irogress, decay, and reviv^, of 
Spanish Poetry, and a life and portrait 
of the author. 

Itf u few weeks will appear, Fuble.s for 
the Holy Alliance, with other iraems, 
&c. by Thomas Brown the Younger. 

Shortly will be pubUshed, the second 
volume of Body and SouU 

A ]X)em, entitled the Judgment of 
Hubert, is about to make its appearance. 

In a few days will be published, a se¬ 
cond edition of Fifteen Years in India, 
or Sketches of a Soldier’s Life, being an 
attempt to describe persons and things 
in various parts of Hindostan, ftom the 
Journal of an Officer in his Majesty^s 
service. 

Immediately will be published, illus¬ 
trated with numerous cases and engra- 
vings, a Practical Treatise on the Symp¬ 
toms, Causes, Discrimination, and Treat¬ 
ment, of some of the most important 
Complaints that affect the Secretion and 
Excretion of the Urine; by John How- 
ship. Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London. 

The author of “ the Student’s Ma¬ 
nual,” &c. will shortly publish, the Pa¬ 
rent’s Latin Grammar; to which is pre¬ 
fixed, on original Essay on the Forma- 

VOT,. XII. 


tion of Latin Verbs; by J. B. Gilchrist, 
L.L.D. 

Title second volume of Mitchell’s Me¬ 
thodical Cyclopaedia will not be ready 
till the Slst of March; but it u'ill after¬ 
wards proceed w'ith periodical regularity. 
It will comprise Chemistry, Mineridogy, 
and Geology.—A second edition of the 
first volume is published. 

Mr Lewis, late of Coventry, is prepa¬ 
ring a History of Political Martyrs in 
the cause of Parliamentary Reform. 

In the spring will be published, the 
Art of Valuing Rents and Tillage, ex¬ 
plaining the manner of valuing the te¬ 
nant’s right on entering and quitting 
farms in Yorkshire, and the adjoining 
counties, adapted for the use of landlords, 
land-agents, appraisers, farmers, and te¬ 
nants ; by J. S. Bayldon. 

A gentleman, long known to the lite¬ 
rary world, is engaged on the lives of 
Corregio and Parmegiano. 

Mr Joplin is alwut to publish. Out¬ 
lines of a System of Political Economy, 
written with a view to prove to govern- 
inent and the country, that the cause of 
the present agricultural distress is entire¬ 
ly artificial, and to suggest a plan for the 
management of the currency, by which 
it may be remedied now, and a recur¬ 
rence of similar evils prevented in fu¬ 
ture. 

A Treatise on Mental Derangement, 
being the substance of the Gulstoniaii 
Lectures delivered in the Rtyal College 
of Physicians, in May 1823, by Francis 
W'illis, M.D. is in the press. 

- Architectural Illustrations of the Pub¬ 
lic Buildings of London, are p'eparing 
for publication. No. 1. of this work will 
appear on the 1st of April, and will con¬ 
tain seven engravings of St Paul’s Catlie- 
dral, the new entrance to the House of 
Lords, the Temple Church, and the Cus¬ 
tom House, with two sheets of letter¬ 
press. 

Illustrations, Graphic and Literary, of 
Fonthill Abbey, by Mr Britton, is an¬ 
nounced for publication early in April, 
and will contain twelve engravings, in¬ 
stead of nine, as originally promised. 

Dr Carey has in the press, the Come¬ 
dies of Plautus, in continuation of the 
Regent’s Pocket Classics.” 

The author of “ the Cavalier,” &c. 
has a new novel in the press, entitled, 
the King of the Peak. u' 

The third volume of the Trknsactions 
of the Literary Society of Bombay is just 
ready for publication. 

y. 7 
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Shortly will be published. Memoirs 
and Select Remains of Miss Mary Shen* 
ston, who died July 2d, 1B22, in her 18th 
year, by her brother and sister. 

The Ettrick Shepherd has a new ro. 
mance in the press, entitled the Pmils 
of Woman. 

Speedily will be published, an Histo¬ 
rical Essay upon the Art of Painting on 
Glass, from its earliest introduction into 
England by Cimabuc to the present day. 
In which will be described, seriatim, the 
heraldic emblazonings and portraits upon 
the principal painted windows in Font- 
hill Abbey, with an engraving represent¬ 
ing the southern oriel in St Michael's 
Gallery: the proper absence of Grecian 
and Roman sculpture in that princely 
mansion will also come under consider¬ 
ation. fiacklcr’s painted window for the 
Duke of Norfolk, that in the library of 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart, at Stour- 
head, some of the tasteful performances 
of those ingenious artists, the Pearsons 
and others, will receive every attention : 
together with remarks on historical paint¬ 
ing in oil; by T. Adams, jun. Shaites- 
buiy. 

The Christian Philosopher, or the Con¬ 
nexion of Science with Religion, is pre¬ 
paring for the press, by T. Dick. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub¬ 
lished, the entire Works of Demosthenes 
and ^schines; with the Greek Text se¬ 
lected from the different editions which 
have been published of the whole or part 
of their Works; a J.atin Interpretation; 
the Greek Scholia; the Notes of various 
Commentators digested, and put under 
the Text; the various Readings collated; 
and copious Indices. 

%• The Notes of Reiske have not been 
incorporated, but are printed in a subse¬ 
quent part of the Work. Rciske's Text 
has never been adopted; but it has been 
collated throughout with the texts select¬ 
ed, and the Variations placed immedi- 
atdy under the Text of the New Edi¬ 
tion. Taylor’s Text has likewise been 
collated in all those Orations in which it 
has not been used, and the Variations si¬ 
milarly placed. 

ToRus Latinitatis Lexicon, consilio et 
cura Jacobi Focciolati, opera et studio 
^gidii Porcellini Alumni Seminarii Pa- 
tavini, Lucubratum. Editio Nova, Pri- 
nribns Auctior et Emsndatior. Edidit 
Ani^cainque in Italicae interpretationis 
locum subsiltout J. Bailey, A.& 

OicticffiS^uin lonicura Grsecolattqum, 
continenl’f^nidicem in Omnes Herodpti 
Libros, a Porto, 8vo. J 2s. 

Horatii Tnrsellini, Romani da Paticu- 
lis Latinse Orationis libellus liMHssimus, 


pout curas Jacobi Thomasii et J. C. 
SchwBlzii denuo recognitus ct auctus. 
EdiUo Nova: in qua Anglica interpretatio 
in locum Germanicee nunc demum Sub- 
stituitnr, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Bentley's Dissertation on the Epistlea 
of Phalaiis, &c. &c. with important Ad¬ 
ditions. ___ 

EDINBURGH. 

Mr Thomas Clark, of Glasgow, is Pre¬ 
paring for {jublication, “ A new System 
of Chemical Nomenclature; exhibiting, 
not only the component parts of com¬ 
pound Substances, but also the precise 
proportion of these parts.” The names 
adopted in this nomenclature are so si- 
mUar to the present names, as to be 
easily recognisable by those acquainted 
with the latter; and at the same time, 
the simplicity of the plan is such, that 
any person having a general acquaint¬ 
ance with Chonistry, may acquire a 
knowledge of the whole nomenclature, 
and with it, of almost all known combi- 
nations, by the attentive application of a 
few hours. The proportions which the 
nomenclature will exhibit arc the equi¬ 
valent numbers of the bodies; so that, as 
will be perceived, in addition to the pio* 
portions in which simple substances ai-e 
combined, it will exhibit the proportion 
of any body, necessary to dccomiK)se ano¬ 
ther, as well as the proixirtions of com¬ 
pound bodies, requisite for mutual de¬ 
composition. It is to be valued, there¬ 
fore, not only for the farility which it 
will adbrd to the acquisition of one of 
' the most essential branches of chemical 
knowledge, but also for its high practi¬ 
cal importance to the operative chemist. 

Cardinal Beaton, an Historical Drama, 
in five Acts. 8vo. 

A Pandect of the Writings and Prac¬ 
tice of a Century of Surgeons, for the 
Prevention of Venereal Diseases and Cure 
of Gonorrhoea, by means which all may 
obtain, and all miw administer. Cito 
et Certe” Also, S^e Remarks on Stric¬ 
tures of the Urethra. By a Physician. 
Foolscap 8vo. 

History of Soli and of Porga, contain¬ 
ing their Chronology and their Wars, 
particularly those wiUi All Pacha, Prince 
of Greece. Written originally in modern 
Greek, and Translated into English from 
the l^ian of C. Gherordini of Milan. 
Post 8vo. 

The Italian Wife, a Tragedy, in five 
Acts. 8vo. 

‘ Dr Irving has in the press an enlarged 
edition of his obserrntions on the Study 
of the Civil Law. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

LONDON. ly have English Translations attached to 


AXTiaUlTIES. 

Britton’s History and Antiquities of the 
Metropolitical Church of Canterbury, with 
engravings. 4to. £.3ii3s. 

Brayley’s Views of Ancient Castles, &c. 
No. 2. 8vo. 48—4ta 6s. 

The Encyclopedia of Antiquities, No. 2. 
4to. 6s. 

Transactions of the Society of the Auti> 
quories of Scotland, VoL II. Part II. 4tow 

i!.2ii28. 

AKCBITECTUIU:. 

First Sitting of the Committee on the 
pro]X)sed Monument to Shakspcorc. I2mo. 
2s. 6d. 

A Second Letter to John Soane, Esq. 
on the Subject of New Churches. By an 
Architect. 3s. 

BIDLIOGRAHY. 

Brown and Co.’s Catalogue of Books 
on sale at Aberdeen. 

Supplement to I.ongman’s Catalogue 
of Old Books for 1822. Is. 6d. 

BIOGBL^PHY. 

Public Characters of all Nations, con¬ 
sisting of Biographical Accounts of 3000 
Living Personages, with 150 portraits. 
3 vols. iSmo. £.2ii2s. 

Memoirs of the Life of C. A. Stothart, 
F.S.A. By Mrs. Charles Stothart. Svo. 
15s. 

Lives of Eminent Men, VoL II. ISmo. 
2s. 6d. 

Lives of the Scottish Poets. 3 vols. 
ISmo. IBs. 

Private Life of Marie Antoinette^ Queen 
of France. By Madame Campane. 2 vols. 
Svo. £.lii8s. 

The Cabinet of Portraits: with Biogra¬ 
phical Sketches. By R. Scott, Esq. Part 
1: Foolscap Svo. 2s. 6d. 

CLAlstcs. 

Novus Thesaurus Philologicocriticus : 
sivc Lexicon in LXX. et Reliquos Inter- 
pretes Graecos, ac Scriptores Apocryphos 
Veteris Testament!, Post Bidium et Alios 
Viros Doctos congessit et edidit J. Fried. 
Schleusner. 3 thick vols. Svo. £.4ii4s. 

•,* In this Edition many typographi¬ 
cal errors, particularly in the Greek and 
Hebrew quotations, have been corrected; 
and the references to the chapters and 
verses, which in the foreign cation arc 
very inaccurate, have been carefully a* 
mended. Professor Schleusner’s German 
Explanations of particular words uniforih- 


them: and to the third volume there is 
appended an Index of all the Hebrew 
words occurring in the work : together 
with a collation of verses and chapters, 
as set out respectively in the editions of 
the Greek Septuagint, superintended by 
Wechcl and Bos. The former of these 
will, in a great measure, supply the place 
of a Hebrew Lexicon. This Appendix, 
which nearly fills three hundred pages, is 
not to be found in the Ldpsic Edition. 

Ilerodoti Open, Greece, edidit Schwe^- 
haeuscr. 2 vols. Svo. ;£.litls. 

This Edition contains the Life of 
Homer, and the Ecloga from Ctesiax^ 
which have been usually omitted in re- 
prints from Schweighacuser’s Herodotus. 
The Glotsee Ileroiotcm arc added, and the 
Geographia Jlcrodotece of Bredow, Hen- 
nicke, and Frommicben; as also the 
Scholia, Variecque Lectioncs c Codicc Pa- 
latino N. 129. appended to the Commen- 
iationes Herodote<r of Creuzer, and a Ta¬ 
bula Chronologica from Larcher. 

Allschinis ct Demosthenis dc Corona, 
Omtioncs, Graece; cum nolis Variorum, 
Woifii, II. Slcpani, Brodaii, Palmerii, 
Taylori, Marklandi, Stockii, Harlesii, 
Augeri, Wundcrlichii, Aliorumque con- 
gestis edidit G. S. D. A. M. Textui, qui 
Bekkeri est, Apposita cst Lectio, tiun 
Taylorana. Svo. 9s. 

Demosthenis et iSschinis de Falsa Le- 
gatione, Orationes Adversaria;, Gra;ce. 
Svo. 98. 

On the same plan os the last. 

Demosthenis adversus Leptinem Ota- 
tio, Greece. Svo. 68. 

*„* On the same plan. 

Demosthenis contra Midiam Oratio, 
Greece. Svo. 6s. 

*•* On the same plan. 

Cicero de RepuWicS, e codice Vaticano 
descripsit Angelus Maius. Svo. 18s. 

Hayes’s Catalogue of Greek and Latin 
Classics. 28. 

Schntz’s Eschylus, new edit. S vols. 
Svo. £.8n28* 

The Odyssey of Homer; translated in¬ 
to English Prose, with notes, by a Mem¬ 
ber of the Univereity of Oxfbrd. 2 vols. 
Svo. £.liils. 

nilAMA. 

The Son of Erin, or the Cause of the. 
Greeks: a Play, in five Acts. By a Na¬ 
tive of Bengal, George BmgK, A.M. Svo. 
2s. 6d. 

Nigel, or the Crown Jewtis; a Play. 
Svoll.^9s. 
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Journal of Mu^c and the Drama, No. 

1. 6d. 

EDUCATIOX. 

Short-hand. By W. Harding, 12 {dates. 

Ss. 

The English Master, or Student's Guide 
ito Reasoning and Composition. By Wm. 
Banks. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Bouillon’s French Grammar. Foolscap 
Svo. 5s. 

A Catalogue of Dictionaries, Grammars, 
■ and other School-Books. 

The Parent’s Latin Grammar. By the 
Author of “ the Student’s Manual.” 
ISmo. 2s. 6d.—Companion to the same, 
2s. 

Hints to Mothers on Pestalozzi’s Sys¬ 
tem of Education, No. 1. Is. 

FINE Anrs. 

View's in Wales, engraved in the best 
]in&>manncr. By Capt. Batty. No. 1. 
5s. 

Letters upon the Art of Miniature 
Painting. By L. Mansion. 12mo. Ts. 

IIISTOKY. 

The History of Homan Literature from 
its earliest Period to the Augustan Age. 
By John Dunlop, Esq., Author of the 
History of Fiction.” 2 vols. Svo.— 
X.liill..6d. 

The History of Spanish and Portuguese 
Literature. By F. Bouterwek : translated 
by Thoraasina Ross. 2 vols. Svo. £.lii4s. 

Suarro's History of Guatimala; trans¬ 
lated by Lieut. Boily. Svo. 16s. 

HATHEMATICS. 

Simpson’s Fluxions, new edition. 2 
vols. Svo. ^lli Is. 

MEDICINE. 

A 'rreatise on the Diseases of the 
Chest; translated from Lacnnec, by John 
Forbes, M.D. 6vo. 143. 

Treatise on Inflammation of the Mu¬ 
cous Membrane of the Lungs. By C. 
Hastings, M.D. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

A short Account of some of the Hospi¬ 
tals of France, Italy, Switzerland, and 
the Netherlands. By H. W. Carter, M.D. 
Svo. 8s. 

New View of the Infection of Scarlet 
Fever. By,W. Macmichacl, M.D. Svo. 
5s. 

Enqikiry into the Nature and Treat¬ 
ment of Gravel, Calculus, Sue. By W. 
Prout, M.D. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Engravings of the Human Muscles, re¬ 
duced from the Tables of Albinus. ISmo. 

MnCEllANIES. 

The Spirit of Buncle, or the Surpris¬ 
ing Adventures of that original ex¬ 


traordinary Character, John Buncle, Esq. 

9a....... 

The Works of Alexander Pope, with 
Notes and Illustrations, by Joseph War- 
ton, D. D. and others, 9 vols. Svo.— 
dl.4iil4ii6d. 

Tlie Encyclopaidia, Metropolitana, Part 
8. 4to. jC.liils. 

Constantine and Eugene, or an Even¬ 
ing at Mount Vernon. Ss. 

Sturm’s Reflections, illustrated by en¬ 
gravings. 2 vols. royal I8ma 18s. 

Advice to Young Mothers on the 
Physical Education of Children. 12mo. 
7s. Gd. 

Crosby's Builder’s Price-Book for 1823. 
Svo. 4s. 

Res Litcraria:, or Monthly Journal of 
Fca'cign Literature. Svo. 28. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 

The Lucubrations of Humphrey Rave¬ 
lin, Esq. Svo. 12s. 

Russia: forming the sixth division of 
the World in Miniature. 4 vols. 12mo. 
£.l..I2s. 

A Token of Remembrance from a Mo¬ 
ther to her Absent Children. 18mo. 2s. 

Stories from Roman Histoiy. 18mo. 
6s. , 

Ipsiboc; par M. Ic Vicomte d'Arlin- 
court. 2 vols. Svo. 15s. 

Essays on the Love, the Poetry, and 
the Character, of Petrarch. By Ugo Fos¬ 
colo. Svo. 12s. 

Naval and Military Anecdotes. ISmo. 
6s. 

Zaphna, or the Amulet. By Isabel 
Hill. ]2ma 5$. 

The Peasants of ChamounL ISmo. 
2s. 6d. 

The Hermit of Dumpton Cave. Fools¬ 
cap Svo. 4s. 6d. 

A mother’s Portrait. 12mo. 4s. fid. 

Valpcrga. By the Author of “ Frank¬ 
enstein.” 3 vols. 12mo. £.1 Ills. 

Highways and Byeways, orTalcs by the 
Boadside. Svo. 13s. 

Collections and Recollections. |)y J. 
Stewart. Svo. lOs.*’^. 

Gwenllcon, a Tale. By M. G. Lewis 
3 vols. £.1 Ills. 

Philosophical Recreations, Vol. 11. 3s 

The jEncyclopedia of Wit, new edit. 
€s. 

The Case of Elizabeth Collins. 2s. fid. 

Guilty or Not Guilty; a Tale. 5 vols 
X-liilOs. 

POETRY. 

Love, a Poem, in three Parts: to which 
is added, the Giaour, a Satirical Poem. 
By E. Elliot, author of “ Night,” &c. 7s. 

Poems on various Sutgects. By Helen 
Maria Williams. Svo. 12s> 
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Blossoms. By Robert Millhousc. 2s. 6d> 

Thomson's Scottish Melodies, Yoli; 
III. Olid IV. 8vo. jClitde. 

WaUis Vale, and other Poems. By 
the Author of “ the Juvenile Poetical 
Moralist.” Svo. 5s. 

Bythner’s Lyra Prophetica. Svo. £.1. 

The Knight’s Tale, and the Flower and 
the Leaf, after Chaucer. By Lord Thur- 
low. 7s. 

POLITICS AKD POLITICAL ECOVOMV. 

A Letter to the Rev. R. T. Malthus, 
being an Answer to the Criticism on Mr. 
Godwin’s work on Population : with an 
Examination of the Censuses of Great 
Britain and Ireland. By David Booth. 
8va 5s. 

Credit Pernicious. Is. 6d. 

Impartial and Philosophical Strictures 
on Parliamentary Reform, the Liberty of 
the Press, Criminal Jurisprudence, &c. 
By the Author of “ Sketch of a Plan for 
Suppressing Mendicity,” &c. 

One Year of the Administration of the 
Marquess Wellesley in Ireland. Ss. Cd. 

S]>ccches delivered at County Meetings. 
Svo. 8s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Erroneous Principles 
which led to the new Com Law. By 
John Wright, Esq. Is. 6d. 

An Appeal to the Gentlemen of Eng¬ 
land in lichalf of the Church of England. 
By A. Campliell, A.M. 2s. 6d. 

Further Considerations addressed to 
Lord LiveqMol, on the Agricultural Dis¬ 
tress. By Lord Stourton. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Hints on the Danger of Unsettling the 
Currency, &c. Is. 6d. 

East and West India Sugar, or a Refu¬ 
tation of the Claims of the West India 
Colonists. 28. 

A Letter to M. Jean Baptiste Say on 
Free and Slave Labour. By Adam Hodg¬ 
son. 2s. 

Oteervations on the present State of 
Landed Pro{)crty. By David Lowe, Esq. 
2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Pnjprietors and Occu¬ 
piers of Land on the Declension of Agri¬ 
cultural Prosperity. By Thomas, Lord 
Erskine. Svo. 2s. 

Thoughts and Details on the H^h and 
I.OW Prices of the last Thirty Years. By 
T. Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 

Remarks on the Declaration of the Al¬ 
lied Powers from Verona. By an Eng¬ 
lishman. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Rev. T. S. Hughes. 
By E. H. Barker, Esq. Fourth edition. 
Hvo. 28. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. G. Tierney 
on Reform in Parliament. By J. L. Bick- 
nell, F.R.S. Is. 6d. 


Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 
VII. New Series. Royal Svo. £.liillii6d. 

A Letter to the Marquess of Lans- 
downe on the State of the Currency. By 
Daniel Beaumont Payne, Esq. Is. 6d. 

On the Importance of Educating the 
Infont Poor. 4s. 

A Letter to H. Brougham, Esq. on his 
Durham Speech, &c. 2s. ■ 6d. 

The Case of the Landed Interests, and 
their Just Claims. Is. 6d. 

The Crisis of Spain. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Five Letters on the Customs, addressed 
to Sir C. Long. 

A Letter to Lord Liverpool on Agri¬ 
cultural Distress. By an old Tory. Svo. 
Is. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sequel to an unfinished Manuscript of 
Henry Kirke W'hite. 12mo. 4s. 

Services at the Ordination of the Rev. 
James Parsons to the Pastoral Charge of 
the Church and Congregution assembling 
in Lendal Chapel, York, Oct. 24,1822. 

Twenty Discourses preached before the 
University of Cambridge in 1822. By 
the Rev. C. Benson. Svo. I2s. 

A brief Harmonized and Paraphrastic 
Exposition of the Gospel. By the Rev. 
G. Wilkins. Svo. 9s. 

The Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures 
proved. By the Kev. T. Wilkinson. 6s. 

The Blessing pronounced by Christ on 
the Merciful: a Sermon, preached at 
Hackney, Jan. 12,1823. By Robert Asp- 
land. Is. 6d. 

Sermons by the late Rev. W. llawkes. 
2 vols. Svo. £.lii4s. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Dioceses of Raphoc. By William 
Magee, D.D. &c. 2s. 

ToroolUFnY. 

Historical and Descriptive Sketches of 
the Town and Soke of Homcastlc, in the 
county of Lincoln. By George Weir. Svo. 
6s. 6^ 

VOYAGES AHD TEAVELS. 

Diary of a Tour through Southern In¬ 
dia, Egypt, and Palestine, in 1821 and 
1222. By a Fidd-Offleer of Cavalry. Svo. 
108.6d. 

Narrative of a Voyage rouhd the World 
in the Uranie and Physicienne Corvettes, 
commanded by Captain Freydnet: in 
Letters to a friend. By J. Arago. 4to. 
£.3iil3H6d. 

Account of an Expedition from Pitts¬ 
burgh to the Rocky Mountains in 1819- 
20. By Edward James, jl|fq. 3 vols. 
Svo. 

Travels in Asia, by Modwrn Writers. 
By ♦he Rev. W, Binglcy. 12mo. 7s. 
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State of the Cape of Good Hope in 
18821 edited by T. II. Colebrooke, £eq. 
Svo. 12s. 

Ireland Exhibited. By A. Atkinson, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. £.l»6s. 

Travels in the Northern States of Ame* 
rica. By Timothy Dwight, Esq. 4 vole. 
Svo. £.2i>2s. 

EDINBURGH. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1820. Veri. Xlll. Parts I. and II. In 
one thick volume 8vo. £.litls. bds. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal; exhibiting a Concise View of 
the Latest and Most Important Discove¬ 
ries in Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy. 
No. LXXV. 4s. 

The Edinburgh PhUsophical Journal; 
exhibiting u View of the Progress of Dis¬ 
covery in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Natural History, Practical Mechanics, 
Geography, Navigation, Statistics, and 
the Fine and Useful Arts. No. XVI. 
7s. 6d. 

The Encyclopcedia Britannica; or Die- 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscel¬ 
laneous Literature, Vol. XIX. Part I. 
SiaM, Edition, revised, corrected, and im¬ 
proved. Illustrated % nearly six hun¬ 
dred Engravings. 16s. 

Bibliotheca Britannica; or, a General 
Index to the Literature of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Ancient and Modern; in¬ 
cluding such Foreign and Modern Works 
as have been translated into English, or 
printed in the British Dominions; as al¬ 
so, a copious Selection from the Writings 
of the most distinguished Authors of all 
Ages and Nations. By Robert Watt, 
M.D. Part VIII. Handsomely printed 
in quarto. £. Inis, boards. 

The Proud Shepherd’s Tragedy; a 
Scenic Poem, in Eighteen Scenes. Edi¬ 
ted by Joseph Dfiwnes. To which are 
added, Fragments of a Correspondence, 
and Poems. Svo. Os. boards. 

A Letter to the Right Honouralde Ro¬ 
bert Peel, on the Courts of Law in Scot¬ 
land. 2s. 

A Treatise on the Theory and Prac¬ 
tice of the Art of Fencing; illustrated 
with Twelve highly-finished Plates, and 
oentfaiued by eaqr and progressive Les- 
aotn^ from the siinplest position to the 


most complicated movements. By George 
Roland, Fencing-master ut the Royal 
AOademy, Edinburgh. Royal 8vo. IBs. 
boards. 

Report of Trial of the Issues, in the 
Action of Defamation and Damages, 
William Fraser Tyiler, Esq. of Burds- 
yards, &c. SherilT-depute and Vice-Lieu- 
tenant of the County of Inverness, Fur- 
suer—against Lachlan Mackintosh, Esq. 
of Raigmore, Defender: taken in Short¬ 
hand. 3s. 6d. 

Precipitance, a Highland Tale. 2 vols. 
12mo. 18s. boards. 

An Historical Account of the Ancient 
Rights and Power of the Parliament of 
Scotland; to which is prefixed, a short 
Introduction upon Government in gene¬ 
ral. By Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, 
with a deface by the Editor of the pre¬ 
sent edition. First printed in 1703, with¬ 
out the names cither of Author, Printer, 
or Publisher, and suppressed. Svo. 6s. 
boards. 

A Sabbath among the Mountains. A 
Poem. Svo. 26. 

Considerations submitted to the House¬ 
holders of Edinburgh, on the State of 
their Representation in Parliament. Is. 

Thoughts on the Religious Profession 
and Defective Practice of the Higher 
Classes of Society in Scotland. By a 
Lady. 18mo. 3s. boards. 

The Progress of the Human Mind, its 
Objects, Conditions, and Issue $ with the 
Relation which the Progress of Religion 
bears to the general growth of Mind. By 
the Reverend James Miller. Post Svo. 
5s. boards. 

A Guide to Elocution. By William Ro. 
berts. Teacher of Elocution, Edinburgh. 
Svo. 78. boards. 

Supplement to a Treatise on the Law 
of Scotland respecting Parishes; being an 
Exposition of the Laws relative to the 
Rebuilding and Repairing of Churches, 
and the Appropriation of the Area and 
Scats. With an Appendix. By Sir John 
Connell, Advocate, Procurator for the 
Church of Scotland. Svo. As. 6d. boards. 

The Trials of Margaret Lindsay. By 
the Author of ** Lights and Shadows of 
ScotUsh Life.” Post Svo. lOs. fid. bds. 

Observations on certain Passages in the 
Writings of Mr Walker, of Dublin. Is. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

Fravce.— Our accounts from Paris are 
to the 7th March, at which time war hod 
not been declared against Spain, although 
the determination of the French Govern¬ 
ment, to carry its quarrel to this issue, 
seems not in the least altered : and the 
Paris papers announce the departure of 
the Chiefs of the army to take place on 
the 18th. 

The debates in the Legislative Cham¬ 
bers have of late been more than ordina¬ 
rily interesting. In the Chamber of Peers, 
on the 3d Fetouary, an address, in answer 
to the King's speech, was agreed to, echo¬ 
ing nearly all the sentiments of that speech. 
An amendment was moved, the object of 
which was to prevent an attack upon 
Spain ; but it was rejected by a majority 
of 90 to S3. The Ministers of Finance 
and Foreign Aflhirs took upon themselves 
all the responsibility of the speech from 
the Crown; and both professed openly 
that “ France would act os France; and 
that she would not lay down her arms till 
order should be restored in Spain." The 
Minister of Finance observed how impor¬ 
tant it was to France, not only as a point 
of honour, but as a positive interest, that 
the dynasty of the Bourbons should not 
be shaken at Madrid. On this occasion 
the celebrated Tallejrrand was in the mi¬ 
nority. In a very able speech, he pointed 
out the dangers of interfering with tlie 
constitution of Spain, and obs^ed, that 
he hod been'disgraced by Buonaparte, six* 
teen years ago, fur foretelling, in the same 
manner, the danger that would ensue from 
his unjust and presumptuous attack upan 
that country. He maintained that the 
King of France was deceived, and that 
Ferdinand himself, judging fo>m his sen- 
timents when a {nrisoner at Valancay, en¬ 
tertained greater confidence in the fidelity 
of his subjects than he could do in the 
assistance of foreigners. 

The address of the Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties, in answer to the King's speech, is 
even more warlike, and is much more 
servile, than that of the Peers, who omit¬ 
ted to echo tjNit psrt of royal docu¬ 
ment which asserts that the Spanish na¬ 
tion can only hold l||||[^8titution9 from 
Ferdinand; but the Ileputies, on the 
other hand, respond to the King in 'hese 
terms“ It is to your Majesty, Sire, 
that it belongs to deliberate; it is for us 
to concur, by all ouv ellbrts, in the noble 


enterprise of supressing anarchy, to recog-, 
nize peace alone, to restore to liberty a 
Prince of your blood, to insure the repose 
of Spain, to consolidate that of Prance, to 
deliver from the yoke of oppression a 
magnanimous people who assisted us to 
burst our own fetters, and who can only 
receive from their legitimate Sovereign 
institutions conformable to dieir views 
and manners." 

In the discussion of Monday the 84th 
February, M. de Villelc made a long and 
forcible oration, to show the necessity 
there existed for France to proceed to 
hostilities without delay. 

On Tuesday the 85th, the subject be¬ 
ing continued, M. dc Chateaubriand ad¬ 
dressed the Chamber to the following 
purport: alluding strongly to the inter¬ 
ference of the English in the affairs of 
France at the beginning of the Revolu¬ 
tion, he exclaimed, If it has been per¬ 
mitted to England to repel French eott- 
tagion, shall wc be forbidden to repel 
Spanish contagion! England still ac¬ 
knowledged this principle; she acknow¬ 
ledged that Austria had the right of de¬ 
stroying at Naples the Constitution of the 
Cortes.” He then proceeded thus; “ We 
are really in a situation which gives us 
the right of interference. Our political 
interests are compromised, the revolu¬ 
tion of Spain has destroyed a part of our 
commerce, and we are obliged to keep up 
ships of war to protect what remains. 
The war in Spain, by interrupting our 
relations with Spain, has reduced to half 
its value the land in the departments 
bordering on Spain. A great number of 
manufhetures have lost their vent in 
Spain; our Consuls have been threatened 
in their persons; in fine, our territory has 
been violated three times.—(Murmurs on 
the left.)—IFa/* is then indUpenetAle ! It 
is preferable to this state of demi-hostili- 
tie^ whfeh has all the ixuronveniences of 
war without its advantages, and which 
exposes our soldiers to all insinuations of 
the agents of dismder. The violation of 
our territory is enough to justify out 
armed intervention. England hersdf de¬ 
clared at Verona—Lord Wellington said 
there, that the King, his master, had no 
otgection to make to the measures of 
France towards the Spaidords, and espe- 
eiaily those to guard agtdnst the moral 
contagion of political principles and the 
violation of the French territory.—M. de 
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Cbateauhrlond concluded by observing, 
** that tbe King wished 100,000 soldiers 
to assonfele under the command of a 
Prince, who, at the passage of Le Dromey 
shewed himself fVank like Henry IV. 
He has confided the white Sag to Gene* 
'zals who have conquered under other 
colours: they wUl teach our armies the 
road to victory!” M. Labbey de Pom- 
piene spoke at some length against war, 
and was followed by M. SebosUani, who 
asserted that it was necessary for the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to be more 
explicit, especially upon the disposition 
of England. 

On the 26th a stormy debate took place, 
upon a proposed grant of 100 millions of 
francs for extraordinary services, in which 
the great question of the invasion of Spain 
was necessarily introduced. M. Manuel, 
one of the members, having risen to an¬ 
swer the speeches of the Ministers, point¬ 
ed out very forcibly the dangers the state 
of war would bring on France; and at 
length, being animated with his subject, 
hinted, in pretty plain terms, that it 
would have the effect of renewing the 
Revolution, and overthrowing the pre¬ 
sent family on the throne. This produ¬ 
ced so violent a clamour in the assembly, 
that the proceedings were interrupted, 
and it became necessary to adjourn the 
House for two hours, as the only expe¬ 
dient to restore order. As soon as the 
sitting was resumed, a proposition was 
brought forward for the expulsion of M. 
Manuel, the member who had made use 
of such intemperate expressions. The 
subject was, after some discussion, ad¬ 
journed. The passage in M. Manuel’s 
speech, which seemed to have given the 
‘ greatest offence, was the following:— 

Must I say, that the moment in which 
the dangers of the Royal Family of 
France had become the most serious, was 
after France, revolutionary France, felt 
that it was necessary to defend herself by 
new strength, and by an energy wholly 
new ?” After these interruptions the 
vote of credit was carried by a great ma¬ 
jority. Out of 258 members, only 19 op¬ 
posed the grant. 

The motion, which was made by M. 
Labourdonnaye, to expel M. Manuel, oc- 
cu]^ the Chamber the whole of Thnreday 
the 2Tth. The speeches on both sides 
were repeatedly interrupted with cries of 

Turn out the seditious apologist of re- 
** giskle”.—turn but the base man”—and 
similar exclamations. Tbe President fre¬ 
quently dosed and re-opened tbe sitting, 
for tbe purpose lof recovering silence. At 
length, on Thursday evening, the mo¬ 
tion of M. Labourdqnnaye was put, and 
reteied to the bureau. 


On Monday the Sd of March, after 
anther stormy debate, a motion for the 
expuliion of M. Monud was carried by a 
large hugority. Notwithstanding this dc- 
dsion, however, he took his seat in the 
Assembly on the following day. Great 
tumult ensued at his presence, on the 
right side of the Chamber, as well os on 
the outside, which was surrounded by a 
great mob. A battalion of the national 
guard and veterans were sent for; the 
Deputies on the left harangued them, 
and urged them strongly to refuse obe- 
dience to the illegal order they had re- 
edved. The national guard followed 
their counsel; they refused to obey; and 
M. Manuel was, after much disturbance, 
forcibly removed by a detachment of the 
gendarmorie. He was followed by all his 
political assodates of the left side, who 
have since refused to take any part in the 
proceedings of the Chamber; and 60 of 
them have entered a protest against his 
expulsion, which expresses indignation at 
the proceeding, as a violation of the rights 
of every French citizen, and declares the 
whole proceeding subversive of all social 
order and justice, and full of anarchical 
prindples, which lead to the most odious 
crimes. 

In consequence of these proceedings, 
it appears that there were some violent 
scenes at different coffee-houses on the 
Boulevards on the night of the 4th, and 
that there were considerable assemblages 
in the streets, and on the Place Louis 
XV. during the whole of Wednesday the 
5th ; but the gendarmerie were on the 
alert, and the groupes dispersed without 
ofibring any resistance. 

The Ultra-Royalists have on this oc¬ 
casion tempered their violence with some 
craft; and, aware that if they hod ex¬ 
pelled M. Manuel, his indignant consti¬ 
tuents would have re-elec^ him, they 
adopted an amendment, to exclude him 
from the Chamber for the Session, giving 
at the same time, a hint, that, if they 
chose, they could repeat the measure tbe 
next Session. By this j^an, M. Manuel 
is put out of the Chamber, but his con¬ 
stituents (the department ^ La Vendee) 
do not proceed to any new election. The 
people of Paris have evinced the utmost 
sympathy with M. Manuel. 

Spaix.—T he proceedings of France 
seem to be met by measoies of correspond¬ 
ing energy on the part df Sp|in. In the 
Cortes, resolutions have been entered into 
for a further levy of29,97.8 men to render 
the active militia disposable, to permit 
the free importation df arms, ammunition^ 
&c. and to raise a flotilla of 159 gun-boats 
for the defence of the coasts. Foreigners 
are invited to enlist into the Spanish ar- 
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inieK. The active militia about to l)e ren* 
dered disposable, amount to 58,000 men. 
The regidar army is reckoned at aboat 
100,000. A council of Spanish genmls 
has been appointed by the Government to 
consider of the most proper measures for 
defending the kingdom. In order to 
carry their warlike [neparations into ef. 
feet, the Cortes has given power to the 
Government to sell or pledge the national 
property, and to anticipate, in various 
ways, the public resources. 

The a<^on of the extraordinary Cortes 
closed on the 19th February. The speech 
delivered on this occasion tiy the King 
contained the most constitutional sentU 
ments. But it can only be considered as 
the speech of the Ministers. It is too 
clear that Ferdinand is not well disposed 
to the new institutions. It appears that, 
in the prospect of invasion, it had been 
de. rmined to remove the Royal Family, 
and the seat of Government, fyom Madrid 


to Corunna; but that Ferdinand positive* 
ly refused to comply with this proposal; 
and by dispatches of the 32d ult. we learn 
that the whole of the Spanish Ministers 
had in consequence tendered their resig. 
nations; but such was the ferment exdt* 
ed in Madrid on this occasion, that the 
King found himself under the necessity of 
lefnsing these resignations; and it was 
supposed tiiat, rather than bring matters 
to extremity, he would accede to the re* 
commendation to leave Madrid. 

PonTiTOAi.. — Lisbon papers of the 
20th ult. show the most determined spirit 
on the part of the Portuguese Cortes to 
make common cause with Spain. It is 
proposed that the regular army shall be 
increased to 60,000 men; that the militia 
shall be organi^; and that a national 
guard shall be formed in Lisbon and Opor* 
to, for the preservation of tnmquillity, in 
the riwence of the regular army, which 
is to be sent to the aid of Spain. 


Reg^Uter,—ParHameuiary laUUigence. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House of Loans, 4 —^The ses¬ 

sion of Parliament commenced this day ; 
when the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Lord Chamberlain, and the Earls of 
Westmorland, Shaftesbury, and Harrow* 
by. Commissioners appointed by hit Ma¬ 
jesty to open the Parliament, proceeded 
to the House of Peers. A message be¬ 
ing sent to the House of Commons by the 
Usher of the Black Rod, the Speaker, ac¬ 
companied by a great number of A^n- 
bers, appear^ at the bar, when the &rd 
Chancellor read the fbtlowing speech 

My Lords and Gentlciaeny 

“ We are commanded by his Majesty 
to inform you, t^t, since he last met you 
in Parlhunent, Ms Majes^’s clibrts hiave 
been unremittingly exerted to preserve the 
peace of Europe. 

'* Faithful to the princi{des whkh his 
Miqesty has promulgtded to tiie worid, os 
constituting the rule of hia conduct, his 
Miyesty de^ed being a party to any pro¬ 
ceedings at Verona, which could be deem¬ 
ed an interference in the internal concerns 
of Spain, on the part of fbreign powers; 
and his Megesty has dnoe us^, and still 
continues to use, h|| coost anxious endea¬ 
vours and go<^ offices to allay the inri- 
tation unhappily subsisting between the 
French and Spanish Governments; and 
to avert, if possible, the calamity of war 
between France and Spain. 

Tn the cast of Europe his Mqjesty 
flatters himself that peace will be preserv¬ 
ed, and his Majesty continues to receive 

VOI,. XII. 


ftom his allies, and, generally, from other 
powers, assurances of their unaltered dis¬ 
position to cultivate with his Majesty those 
friendly relations which it is cqudly his 
Majesty’s object on his part to maintain. 

We are further commanded to apprise 
you, that discussions having long been 
pending with the Court of Madrid respect¬ 
ing depredations committed on the com¬ 
merce of his Majesty’s subjects in the 
West Indian seas, and other grievances of. 
which his Majesty bad been under the 
necessity of complaining; these discus¬ 
sions have terminated in an admission by 
the Spanish Government of the justice of 
his Migesty’s complaints, and in an en¬ 
gagement for satisfactory repaiatiun. 

•< We are commanded to assure you, 
that his Migesty has not been unmindful 
of the addresses presented to him by the 
two Houses of Parliament, with respect 
to the foreign slave trade. 

“ Propositions for the more eflUctual sup¬ 
pression of that evil were brought forward 
by his Migesty’a Plwiipotentiaiy in the 
conferences at Verona, and those tavc 
been added to the treaties upon tiiis'lbb- 
ject already concluded betwceit.his Ma¬ 
jesty and the Governments of Spain and 
the Netherlands, axtkles which wdl ex¬ 
tend the operation of th0|i» treaties, and 
greatly iUcilitate their exe^ti^n. 

G enldmiai of tiie JIout$ IrfCommont^ 
Hia Mkjes^ has directed the esti* 
mates ot the current ye^ to be laid be¬ 
fore you. They have been framed with 
3 A 
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evety attention to economy; and the to¬ 
tal expenditure will be found to be ma¬ 
terially below that of last year. 

“ The diminution of charge, combined 
with the progressive improvement of the 
revenue, have produced a surplus exceed¬ 
ing his Majesty’s expectation. His Ma¬ 
jesty trusts, therefore, that you will be 
able, after providing for the service of the 
year, and without aiTecting public credit, 
to make a farther reduction in the burdeas 
of his people. 

“ My Lords and Geatlemetiy 

“ His Majesty has commanded us to 
state to you, that the manifestations of 
loyalty and attachment to his person and 
Government, which his Majesty received 
in his late visit to Scotland, has made the 
deepest impression upon his heart. 

“ The provision which you made in the 
last session of Parliament for the relief of 
the distresses in considerable districts in 
Ireland, has been productive of the hap¬ 
piest eflbcts, and his Majesty recommends 
to yoiur consideration such measures of 
internal regulation as may be calculated 
to promote and secure the tranquillity of 
that country, and to improve the habits 
and condition of the people. 

“ Deeply as his Majesty regrets the 
continued depression of the agricultural 
invests, the satisfaction with which his 
Majesty contemplates the increasing ac¬ 
tivity which pervades the manufacturing 
districts, and the flourishing condition of 
our co.’nmerce, insnost of its principal 
branches, is greatly enhanced by the con¬ 
fident persuasion, that the progressive pro¬ 
sperity of so many of the interests of the 
country cannot fail to contribute to the 
gradual improvement of that great into- 
tMt, which is the most important of fhom 

The address was moved by the Earl of 
Morley, and seconded by the Earl of 
Mayo. Earl Stanhope moved an amend¬ 
ment, pledging the house to an early in¬ 
quiry into the causes of the public dis¬ 
tress, with a view to its relief, which, after 
a short discussion, was lost, on a division 
offlf to3. 

Feh 17.—Lord Stowell (late Sir Wm. 
Scott) moved for the appointment of a 
Cdfnmittae far the revision and consolida¬ 
tion of the Marriage Lows, which was 
agreed tUi The Acquis of Lansdowne 
adverted to the often discussed Austrian 
Loap,, and apl^ the Earl of Liverpool 
whether any lil^tiation had b^n lately 
entered into with Austria respecting the 
loan advanced to that country many years 
fifo by England? The Noble Earl an. 
*Wred, riwt the English Government had 
been jircssing Austria for the payment of 


this debt, and that a principle of arrange* 
ment for the purpose had been agreed to 
by the Gourt of Vienna. 

Feb. 19.—The Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury brought in a Bill for legalizing cer¬ 
tain marriages which had taken place un¬ 
der licenses granted by surrogates after 
the passing of the late Marriage Act, and 
which act had deprived them of their ju¬ 
risdiction; but from the rapidity with 
which it had been brought into operation, 
the surrogates in distant parts of the coun- 
try were not aware of the manner in which 
their jurisdiction was afi'ccted. 

Feb. 24—The Earl of Liverpool, in 
answer to a question of the Martjuis of 
Lonsdowiie, declared that the Cabinet was 
pledged to no peculiar line of policy, nor 
would the King’s Government be jus¬ 
tified in precluding themselves from a- 
dopting any measures the honour and 
character of the country may demand in 
the present crisis. 

House of Commoks. — Feh. 5. — Up- 
on the return of the S{)cakcr and other 
Members from the House of Peers, tlie 
sp^ch from the throne was read by the 
clerk, when the customary address was 
moved by Mr Childc, and seconded by 
Mr Wildman. Sir Joseph York spoke 
with great warmth and energy u}ron 
the atrocious designs of the Holy Alli¬ 
ance, as illustrated in the threats against 
Spain. He was followed by Mr Brougham, 
who, expressing his corduil approbation 
of the course of foreign policy adr)i)ted 
by Ministers, pronounced a masterly in¬ 
vective against the despots who have 
lei^ued on the Continent for the extiiqia- 
ticin of liberty. The hypocritical proi’es- 
sions of the Verona Manifesto, compared 
with the domestic enormities of its au¬ 
thors,—the inconsistency of their charges 
against the S})anish Constitution, wuli 
their former acknowledgment,—^ina word, 
the whole medley of mean intrigue, paltry 
cant, and arrogant pretension, worthy 

“ Of Courts, where Princes cancel Nature's law. 
And declarations which tiiemselves do draw; 
mere children use their parents to dethrone 
And gnaw their ways, like tigers, to tlie Throne," 

as Dtyden almost prophetically dcscrilKs 
them, afforded Mr Brougham an oppor¬ 
tunity for a happy display of that talent 
for sarcasm in which he stands unrival¬ 
led. Mr Brougham’s speech cannot be 
read too often. Afte?^ Sir F. Burdett had 
said a few words, hlr Peel declared his 
satisfaction at the unanimous approbation 
which the foreign policy of the Govern¬ 
ment appeared to have obtained; and, 
admitting a general concurrence with Mr 
Brougham’s views, he confessed his re¬ 
gret at the hard language in which that 
Gentleman thought fit to speak of some 
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of the Allies of Great Britain: particu¬ 
larly the Emperor Alexander, whom Mr 
Peel endeavoured to exculpate flrom the 
charge of meditating the occupation of 
Turkey. Mr Peel repeated the assurance 
given in the other House, by the Earl of 
Liverpool, that Ministers are still not with¬ 
out a hope that peace may be preserved; 
and communicated the important fact, 
that the rcductiqn of taxation, designed 
by Ministers, will be directed to a dimi¬ 
nution, or total remission, of the Assess¬ 
ed taxes. Sir J. Mackintosh and Mr 
Denman went over nearly the same 
ground as Mr Brougham; and the Ad¬ 
dress was carried unanimously. 

Feb, A.—Dr Phillimore obtained leave 
to bring in a Bill for the Amendment of 
the New Marriage Act. The Hon. and 
Learned Gentleman said that his purpose 
was to relieve the Act of some of the 
most obnoxious of the clauses by which the 
original Bill was deformed and encumber¬ 
ed after it gut into the House of Lords. 

Feb, 10.—Sir H. Parnell presented a 
petition from the Grand Jury of the 
Queen's County in Ireland, praying that 
the House w'uuld take into consideration 
the Irish Tithe system. The Hon. Baro¬ 
net, Colonel Trench, Mr V. Fitzgerald, 
and Mr S. Rice, earnestly urged the ne¬ 
cessity of some decisive change in the 
mode of providing fur the Established 
Church in Ireland; and Mr Goulburn and 
Mr Peel announced, that it w'as intended 
by Government to propose a iiractical 
measure for the commutation of Tithe in 
Ireland, before the lapse of a week. This 
explanation seemed to give general satis¬ 
faction. 

Feb, 12.—Mr Wallace moved the re¬ 
vival of the Committee of Foreign Trade, 
on which occasion be submitted an able 
cjfjtosi of the improved state of British 
commerce; to which he truly said the 
Agricultural Interest might confidently 
look for an alleviation of tlieir suS'erings, 
and ultimately to right Uiemselves. When 
the Right Honourable Gentleman had 
concluded, Mr Baring, Mr Ricardo, Mr 
Butterworth, Mr T. Wilson, Mr Hume, 
and Mr Canning, ofibred their testimony 
to the invaluable services rendered by him 
to the country daring his Presidency at 
the Board of Trade, and expressed their 
regret at his retiring flrom it—a feeling 
which wall be ccho^ by the commercial 
interefet throughout%reat Britain. 

' Feb. 14b— Sir T. Lethbridge questioned 
the Ministers as to the nature and extent 
of the relief which they jiroposed to ex¬ 
tend to the BuderiDg agriculture of the 
country. Mr Canning justly and candid¬ 
ly repeated the acknowledgment of the 
King's Speech, that “ the agricultural in¬ 


terest is the first Interest of the country.' 
lie admitted and lamented its depression, 
and expressed his regret that nothing 
could Iw done for its relief more than a 
remission of taxes. 

Feb. 19.—Lord A. Hamilton moved 
for a return of the Royal Burghs in Soat- 
land, specifying the number of the Town 
Council, distinguishing those who held 
property in the Burgh, and those W'ho 
were resident,—which was agreed fo. 
Mr Ilume moved a resolution condemn¬ 
ing the appointment of Lord Beresford 
to the ofiicc of Master-General of the 
Ordnance. He was answered by Mr 
Ward and Mr Canning, who satbfactorily 
proved, that the office was no sinecure, 
but a situation so laborious, that Lords 
Hopetoun and Hill had refosed it on 
that account. Mr Hume's resolution was 
lost by a majority of 127. 

Feb. 20—Lord .John Russel moved 
“ that a Committee be appointed by the 
House to ascertain the right of voting, 
and the number of voters sending Mem¬ 
bers to Parliament in every Borough of 
England and Wales.” Mr Canning op¬ 
posed the motion for two reasons; first, 
that to grant it w'ould be injuriously and 
unnecessarily to expose the charters of 
many boroughs in the kingdom; second¬ 
ly, because the appointment of such a 
Committee would have the effect of raising 
a prejudice very far beyond what the 
noble Lord, in perfect candour, stated to 
be his intention, but what in his judge¬ 
ment, and the Bight Hon. Secretary 
knew, must be its result. Mr C. condu- 
ded by saying, The question before the 
House was one of perfect indiffbrence, 
personally, to himself, and to every other 
member of the House: its impracticability 
and its usefulness were the sole grounds 
of his opposition. The discussion was 
not very protracted, and, upon a division, 
the motion was lost by a majority of 38. 
There were only 218 Members in the 
House. 

Fdt. 21—Mr Robinson, the new Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, opened his plan 
of Finance for the year, from which it 
appears, that there will be a surplus of re¬ 
venue in 1622, amounting to more than 
seven millions sterling: five of these are 
to go to the Sinking Fund, to1>e ap^tted 
to the reduction of the Nation^ Debt: 
the remainder to be ^ven to me public 
in a large remission of taxes. The Win¬ 
dow Tax is to be redtto^ one half on 
bouses, and shops to be Wholly exempt¬ 
ed. The Duties on a certain class of 
Male Servants, those on occasional Gar¬ 
deners, those on the lower Taxed Carte, 
and those on Ponies under thirteen hands 
high, are to be altogether repealed; and. 
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in couBequcncc of the wants and disas* 
trotts condition of Ireland, all the Asseso 
sed Taxes are to be taken off iVom that 
IMit of the British Empire. The reduc¬ 
tion is as follows 


TOTALLY nEPEALED. 

1. The tax (»i shops.. ..»i-.,.i».jE.150»000 

X. Uoeasioiial sen-ants in trade or hue* 
bandiy. 


3. Occasional i, 

^ payuig the lower duty of 

S, Ponies under 13 hands highi employed 
partly in agriculture or la tiad e ..^.. 
& Horses emjdoyed by onall fanners, 
also aigaged in r 


37,200 

19,700 

9,.YX) 

4,480 

6,500 


Totally iepealed-.-.~~ 327,180 

TAXES BEDUCES. 

Half the tax on windows^-..... jE.1,205,000 

- . male servants1 •W.SOO 

- ■— i derks, ucc.~~~..... 98,050 

- - four-wheel carriages^... 14.'i,p00 

. two-wheel carriages~.«~. 98,000 

—————higher duty on tax carta- 17,650 
. . . .horses, eKoept those on 

which the duty is wholly rcmealed, 

as ahftg ft - , ' 411,0.50 


Total reduction from these taxes— £.3,134,2.50 
Add taxes toiWy reduced—— 227,180 


Total 


£.2,321,430 


ESTIBIATE fob the YEAB 1823, HAD 
THEBE. BEEN NO BEDUCTION. 


Exdse., 


'tamps*. 

‘osb^ffli 


Taxes~. 


Ice* 


Wher branches—,.—.. 


£.1(1,500,000 
2G,(HN),U00 
6,600,000 
1,400,OUO 
7 . 100,000 
600,000 


Tohdl 

Trustees of Naval and Military Pcii- 


2,300,000 

4,850,000 


£.57,050,000 

Expenditure, including charge for 

Naval and Hifitary Penuons.... 49,R53,786 

Surplus^_ —7.1.‘»8,(HH) 

Taxes reduced....—**. 2,360,(KX) 


The house duty, amountingto l,256,(H)Uf, 
is to remain without diminution. 

Feb. 24.—Sir Robert Wilson took the 
opportunity afforded by the presentation 
of a Petition for the Kepetd of the Fo> 
reign Inlistment Law, to compliment the 
Ministiy upon the liberal pidicy which 
they had udopted with respect to foreign 
politics, Mr Hobhouse joined in the 
compliment, contrasting tiw line of con* 
duct token by Government with that 
jnirsued durii^ the ascendancy of Lord 
Londondmy. Mr Canning indignantly 
rejected the praise oflbred to him, at the 
expenMdf ^ predecessor; pointii^ to 
the fecord of the lata MarquiO’s liberal 
eentiittlents contained in his Cimilar of 
January 1821.' In reidy to a'qnasUon 
from Mr C. Grant, on the subject of dis» 
tUlation in Scotland, the Chmlcelior ojf 


the Exchequer stated, that, from the same 
cause which existed in Ireland, it was 
his intention to extend to Scotland a si¬ 
milar reduction on spirits distilled there 
as he had pT 0 ]) 08 ed for Ireland. 

Feb. 26.—Mr Whitmore made a mo¬ 
tion for the adoption of a new system of 
Corn Laws, which was resisted by Air 
Huskisson, on the ground that the ]irc- 
sent was nut the fit moment fur agita¬ 
ting that question. The motion was ne¬ 
gatived by a majority of 78 to 25. 

Feb. 2?.—Lord A. Hamilton moved 
for certain papers relative to the deten¬ 
tion of Mr Bowring the French Go¬ 
vernment ; when Mr Canning proved to 
the satisfaction of all parties, that every 
thing bad been done that Government 
could do to obtain justice for that indi¬ 
vidual, according to the laws of France. 
The motion was in consequence negatived 
without a division. 

Feb. 28.—Mr Brougham put a ques- 
tion to Mr Canning, with resiiect to the 
colour given to the Foreign policy of the 
British Ministry in M. de Chateaubriand’s 
speech, and more particularly with re¬ 
spect to a quotation given in that speech 
from a Note, said to have been written 
by the Right Hon. Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. Mr Canning replied, that the 
extracts were not fairly given; that they 
conveyed, as absolute, propositions which, 
in fact, were stated with a quUification. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman admitted, 
that the grounds for a ho|K of ])cace had 
been greatly diminished; but be sug¬ 
gested, that while any ground for ho|ic 
remained, it would be improper to make 
a complete disclosure of all the circum¬ 
stances connected with the late negociu- 
tions, with the propriety of which Mr 
Brougham acquiesced. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer sla¬ 
ted, that it is not the intention of Minis¬ 
ters to re})eal the Hop Duly, although 
relief might be given as to the time of 
paymtot. Mr Malierly then moved a 
string of resolutions recommending the 
sale of the Land Tax, the suspension of 
the Sinking Fund, and the remission of 
the whole of the Assessed Taxes.—Mr 
Huskisson opiwsed the resolutions, as not 
only injurious to public credit at home, 
but as making, in the face of Europe, a 
conflession that Great Britain is unable 
to support a sinking Bind of five millions; 
a confession which, ^ the jsreseitt'' state 
of Euroiie, would be as injurious os it 
would be humiliating. Mr Malierly re¬ 
plied ; and on a division, the motion was 
rejected liy a majority of 157 to 72. 
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13.— T/te teeathcr.-m.Tix present win¬ 
ter, which we trust has now alxited its 
rigour, lias been without a parallel for 
severity since that of 1794-5. About the 
beginning of the year, the frosts set in 
steady, and uiTorded ample scope fur the 
healthful exercises of curling and skat¬ 
ing. On the 13th January, a heavy 
fall of snow' commenced, which lasted for 
several days, and caused a slight inter¬ 
ruption to travelling; but as it had not 
dritU'd, the roads were the sooner ren¬ 
dered |»saable. A thaw, which begun on 
the 27th, soon dcared the ground of its 
incumbrance, and nature was beginning 
to resume its usual appearance, when 
on Saturday the let instant, the storm 
recommenced, with redoubled severity. 
The wind blew violently from the N. E. 
and the snow full thick for three days and 
nights without intemussion. In many 
places throughout the country it was 
(down to the height of from twelve to 
twenty feet; and the intercourse between 
towns was, in consequence, for a time to¬ 
tally suspended. On the 9tb, seven Lon¬ 
don maila, six north, and five Carlisle, 
were due at the Edinburgh rost-oittce. 
On the lith, nine mails were due from 
the north. About mid-day on the 0th, 
the weather changed to a thaw, and has 
since continued so, that most of the miss¬ 
ing mails have now arrived. The frost, 
during the continuance of the storm, was 
frecjuently intense. In Edinburgh, the 
cold was not at any time lower than 14 
degrees of Kuhrenheit; but at Glasgow, 
oil the dth, it full to 1 degree below zero; 
and on the same day at Rothiemurchus, 
in Inverness-shire, it was 15 degrees be¬ 
low zero. At Hdth, in Fifeshire, the 
thermometer, on the 5th, fell to T degrees 
Fahrenheit. At CouL in Ross-shire, it 
was so low as 3 degrees. The storm was 
general throughout Sootland, particularly 
on the cast coasts, where the gale of the 
1st, 2d, and 3d, was productive of much 
damage to the shipping. Upwards of 
200 vessels found shdter in the Frith of 
Forth, above Queeusferty. The snow 
was never so deep on the west roads { 
and it is remarkably, that the Highland 
road from Perth to Inverness was scarce¬ 
ly ever a day impassable to foot travel¬ 
lers. Since the storm abated, we have 
heard of several individuals having pe¬ 
rished in the country; and os the snow 
dissolves, we fear more casualties of this 
kind must be discovered. 

Irclaiul.—Thc Attorney-General of Ire¬ 


land has been again baflied in his endea¬ 
vours to convict the rioters who insulted 
the Lord Lieutenant in the Theatre at 
Dublin. The trial, all the accused Iwing 
arraigned together, commenced on the 
morning of the 3d inst. and lasted until the 
afternoon of the 7th. Evi^nce was pro¬ 
duced, on the part of the Crown, proving 
that tickets had been purchased, by sub¬ 
scription, in certain Orange Lodges, to ad¬ 
mit some of the poorer members into the 
Theatre to “ hiss and groan” the Lord 
Mayor and the Lord Lieutenant, and to 
make outcries for the Protestant ascen¬ 
dency. The prindi»l witness to this part 
of the case was George Atkinson, a mem¬ 
ber of an Orange Lodge. Various other 
witnesses proved the activity of the tra¬ 
versers, in the Theatre, with the exception 
ofForto, against whom the Attorney- 
General gave up the cause. The other 
parties were eloquently defended by their 
respective counseL The jury retired at 
three o’clock, on Friday the 7 th, and re¬ 
mained in consultation till ten o’clock, 
when being unable to agree upon their 
verdict, they were lucked up for the night, 
and the Court adjourned till teno’clock the 
next morning. They w'cre then brought 
into court, and still not having agreed, 
they were asked if their difference arose 
on any point of law ? To which they re¬ 
plied in the negative. They were then 
ordered back to their room, where they 
were kept till past twelve o’clock, when, 
at the instance of the court, the Attorney- 
General consented to their being dischar¬ 
ged without returning a verdict. The 
Learned Gentleman intimated his inten¬ 
tion of bringing forward the business next 
term, fur the third time. 

Blasphcnims Libels. In the Court of 
King’s Bench, on the 4th instant, the 
Solicitor-General prayed the judgnaent 
of the Court on William Tonbridge, for 
publishing scandalous and blasphemous 
libels on the Holy Scriptures and Chris- 
tian Religion, contiuned in Palmer’s Prin¬ 
ciples of Nature. The defendant, in a 
lengthened defence, denied th/ power of 
the Court to decide on the cost^ He a- 
vowed himself an heretic. Mr Justice 
Rayley pronounced the judgment of the 
Court, that the defendant be imprisoned 
for two years, pay a fine to the j^ing of 
£.100, be imprimned until the fine be 
paid, and find sureties for Bve years, 
himself in £.100, and two sureties in 
£.50 each.—Mr Gurney moved the judg¬ 
ment of the Court on Susannah Wiight, 
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and Justice Bnyley adjudged her to eigh* 
, teen months imprisonment; to iray u (ine 
of £,100, and lind sureties for five years, 
herself in £.lU0, and two in .£.50 each. 

Libel .—On tlie lllh, in the Court of 
King's Dench, the Sulicitor-Gencnd niotp» 
cd fur leave to file a criminal information 
against Mr Barry O’Meara, for certain li¬ 
bels on Sir Hudson Lowe, Major-Gene¬ 
ral in his Majesty’s service, and late Go¬ 
vernor of St. Helena.—The application 
was made on the affidavits of Sir Hudson 
Lowe and others. The libels were con. 
turned in two volumes of the last edition 
of a work published by Mr O’Meara, un¬ 
der the title of “ A Voice from St He¬ 
lena ; or, Napoleon in Exile.” The Lord 
Chief justice granted a conditional rule to 
bhew cause. 

Revenue. —An official statement of the 
jjuhlic revenue and expenditure for the 
year ending Jan. 5, 182has just f>ecn 
published, by order of the House of Com¬ 
mons. It appears that tite total amount 
of income paid into the Exelicipier during 
thcj'car, was £*.54<,4'14,65') Is. .54d. of 
which £.53,64g,«67 19s, 3d, was ordi- 
nary revenue. The total expenditure 
for the year was £.49,199,130 Is. 7il. 
leaving a .surplus of incojnc over the cx- 
ix:nditureuf £.4,915,410 19.s. iO^d. It 
fiirtlicr ajJjTC.'irs, that the nett produce of 
the revenue of Great Britain for the year 
ending 5th Jan. 1822, was .f-IO f).i5,671, 
and for the year ending 5th of .January 
1823, £.50,119,51.3; while tliat of Ire¬ 
land, for the 3 "ear ending 5th of .lanuarv, 
1822, w'as £.3,399,923; ending 5tli .Ja¬ 
nuary 1823, £.3,990,973. 'J'he whole 
sum levied in Great Britain and Ireland 
l>eing less by £.1,14.3,118 for the year 
ending 5th January 1823, than that for 
the year ending 5th .January 182.3. 

21,—Fall ofGilmn'it Land., (Uasgov. 
— A. great portion of that large tenement, 
live sforic.s high, besides the garrets, situ¬ 
ated in Saltmarkct-Street, and on the 
north-east corner orPrince’s-Strect, known 
by the name of Gih.soii’s Land, fell on 
Sunday morning, the 16th in.'.lant, from 
top to bottom, with a tremendous crash. 
For some time past, suspicions were en¬ 
tertained that it W'as not in a sufficient 
state; and on Saturday afternoon the Dean 
of Guild ordered tradesmen to inspect 
the premises. So convinced W'crc they 
of its insufficiency, that it w*as condemn¬ 
ed ; and no time w'os lost in giving notice 
to the inhabitants speedily to remove 
themselves; all Saturday the inmates 
were busily employed carrying aw'ay their 
jiropcrty. As was anticipated, a little 
after eight o’clock on Sunday morning, 
the whole tenement fell. As soon a.s 
this melancholy disatter wa.s communi¬ 


cated, a number of workmen were em¬ 
ployed, and carts and horses procured. 
Before one o’clock, the voice of a woman 
was heard under part of the ruins, which 
it was highly dangerous to approach, and 
this was a jKsriod of great anxiety to every 
{Ksrson concerned. At length John Love, 
a carpenter with Messrs Scott and Grieve, 
courageously went in quest of the wo¬ 
man, whom he found in a space just 
large enough to contain her, w ith one of 
her arms jammed in between two pieces 
of wood. A glass of water having been 
handed to her, as she was faint. Love pro¬ 
cured a .saw, and after an hour’s hard la¬ 
bour, he succeeded in extricating her from 
her ixirilous situation, a little after two 
o’clock, when she proved to iw a girl of 
the name of Mary lliunilton, servant to 
one of the families ; she was conveyed to 
the Royal Infirmary, and is doing well, 
though her arm was’lirokcn. Yesterday 
a man of the name of Turnbull, who wa« 
unscrewing a l)ed at the time of the sicci- 
dent, was found dead among the rubbish, 
with the bed-key firmly ^p-asped in his 
hand. 

Fusf-horse dutij .—On the 17th inst. 
the Court of Kiiig’.s Bench determined 
that horses let by the daj’ for the health, 
recreation, or pleasure of the rider, are 
not liable to the post-horse duty, aa they 
cannot be considered horses travel¬ 

ling,, within the meaning of the statutes. 

2ii—Ji.rcri(l}oi /.—On Wednesday mor¬ 
ning, William Macintyre was executed 
at Edinburgh for breaking into Uraeliousc, 
at the north ejid of the Lothian Hoad. 
Bcforcas-eendingthc drop, he went forward 
to the ficiit of the scaflidd, and address¬ 
ed a few words .u> the croAvd, acknow¬ 
ledging the justice of his sentence, and 
warning all against breaking the Sabbath- 
day, drinking, and keeping bad company, 
whether male or female, and declared 
that he died justly for breaking the laws 
of his countrj'. 

Shwking Catastrophe .—This mornuig, 
a fine boy, only twelve years of age, was 
discovered in the kitchen of his father’s 
Ikiusc, in Edinburgh, suspended by a small 
cord, which he had fastened round his 
neck. 'I’he event was almost immediately 
detected, ana every means used to restore 
animation, but without eflect. No cause 
can be assigned for this distressing occur¬ 
rence, excepting that on the preceding 
day he had gone, without the knowledge 
of his parents, and witnessed the excc-u- 
tion of Macintyre—a catastrophe whicli 
seems to have made so strong an impres- 
.sion on hLs mind, as to lead to another 
cijually distressing. • 

Fortugat'-'Wiltd.—\ I.isljon paper 
gives the following a:; anoflicial statement 
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of the tjuantity f>f wines cvp(3rted from 
Oporto during the year 1822. It may 
enable some calculating wine-drinker^ 
while over his bottle of Port, to estimate 
the probabilities of its having never been 
out of England 


Pil)09. Pipes. 

Eiuland and its .Siveden . . Pi 

nependendea 37,,335 i.eeiiom . . 6 

Hamburgh . Ill Tneste . . 3 

Holland . 37 Henoa . . 2 

South America SO Russia . . 1 

Denmark . 19 Prance . . 1 


.Itiry Court, Ediiiburgh .—On the 19tl» 
instant, an action of Danuges for libel, 
at the instance of Dr William Aiton, 
against the editor and printers of the 
Scotsman Ncwsiiaijcr, cuine on to be tried 
before the l..ord Chief Commis.sioner. 
'J'he action arose out of certain remarks 
made in the Scotsman of December 1820, 
and January and Pebruiiry 1821, re¬ 
garding the conduct of the pursuer at a 
public reform meeting, held at the Pan¬ 
theon, head of Leith-Walk, on the 16th 
December 1820. The issues to be tried 
were;— 

1st, Whether the whole or part of cer¬ 
tain words quoted from the 20.Sth num¬ 
ber of the Sratstnan, be of and concern¬ 
ing the pursuer; and are published with 
the intention of injuring the pursuer, and 
of holding him forth as a maniac, or as 
fatuous, or as uttering frenzied and beast¬ 
ly insults, or as sunk to the level of black¬ 
guard, who would shrink from nothing, 
horvever mean and b.ase, if it promised 
only to gratify a iialtry and unmanly re¬ 
venge, or as a person who courts degra¬ 
dation, and merits infamy, (sr who is ca¬ 
llable of misleading, inllaming, and trea¬ 
son-stirring, or as willing to become an 
assassin of jitTSons, ns well as character, 
and as only restrained by cowardice from 
using the stiletto—to the injury and da¬ 
mage of the pursuer. 

2dly, Whether the whole, or any part 
of certain words quoted from the 209th 
number of said Newspaper, are of and 
concerning the pursuer, and were mali¬ 
ciously intended to injure tlie pursuer, or 
do injuriously and falsely hold forth the 
‘ pursuer as an unworthy {lerson, who con¬ 
ducted himself in a discreditable and 
scandalous manner, or as a surgeon who 
habitually conducts himself in so degra¬ 
ding a manner, as justly to forfeit public 
esteem—to the injury and damage of the 
pursuer. 

3dly, Whether tlie whole or any part 
of certain words quoted from the 212th 
number of said paper, are of and con- 
rerning the pursuer, and were maliciously 
intended to injure, and do injure, or 


falsely and' maliciously hold forth the 
pursuer as a madman, to the injury anti ^ 
damage of the pursuer—I’he Damages 
were laid at £.5000. 

Mr Duncan M‘Neil opened the case 
¥ the pursuer, and called several wit¬ 
nesses to prove what took place at the 
Pantheon Meeting, and also to prove, that 
the reflections in the Scotsman were un¬ 
derstood, in various parts of the country, 
to apply to Dr Aiton. Mr Jeffrey ad- 
dressed the Jury for the defenders, and 
called several witnesse.s. Mr Robertson 
addressed the Jury, in reply, for the pur¬ 
suer, when the Lord Chief Commissioner 
summed up the case. Ills l.ordship was 
of opinion, that the statement complained 
of had rather exceeded the bounds of free 
discussion, though there were circumstan¬ 
ces ill the case which should incline them 
to be moderate in their determination of 
damages. Verdict for the pursuer on all 
the issues—Damages £.100. 

Wgh Court of Justiciary.-.-On. the 
Sl th instant, William Jackson, and Eli¬ 
zabeth his wife, were accused of the mur¬ 
der of Marion .Jackson, the mother of the 
former. The declaration of William Jack- 
son stated, that he returned home to his 
' house in Haddington, after having been 
drinking at the public-house; and that he 
proceeded to the chimney-piece, and took 
some money therefrom, saying he was 
going to get more drink. His wife took 
the money from him, and they quarrelled; 
and declarent said that he knew no mom 
about the matter, tiian that he found 
himself in custody the next morning; 
but he knew not why, until he was in¬ 
formed. 

The declaration of the female prisoner 
stated, that her husband having come in, 
and t^en two shillings off the mantle- 
piece, .she took the two shillings from 
him: whereupon he took up a hammer, 
with which she had been breaking coals, 
and flung it at her; but witness stooping, 
the hammer passed over her head, and 
fell, she knew not where. She then picked 
up a besom, and flung it at her husband, 
as he was going out; he returned, and 
struck her with tlic besom on the head, 
and broke it (whether the besom or the 
head wc do not know) in \wo places.— 
She afterwards discovered the hammer 
lying u;x)n the deceased’s bed, and that 
the head of the deceased was cut. She 
then called in assistance. Never had any 
quarrel with the deceased, who had been 
for a long time confined to her bed afflict- 
.ed with the jialsy. Several witnesses 
were examined who had been in the house 
immediately after the deed, but none of " 
them saw it done. The Jury, inconse¬ 
quence, returned a verdict Not proven. 
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and the prislonerB were disinined with a The Jury retired, and deliberated up* 
liropcr admonition. wards of an hour. 

The Portsnunitli C<M6~-On Mon- Upon their return, which u’as at a quar- 
day the 10th instant, the dve Commis- ter post seven, their names were called 
sioners appointed by the Lord Chancellor, over, and Lord John Fitzroy, addressing 
under a Commission De Lunatieo InquU his brethren, said, 
rmdOs niet at the Great Hall of the Fre^ Gentlemen, as many of you as are of 
masons’Tavern, and a Jury, consisting of opinion that John Charles Earl of Port- 
twenty*four of the most respectable ftec- mouth is of unsound mind and condi- 
holders in the county, were sworn, to in- tion, and incapable of managing himself 
quire whether the Earl of Portsmouth and his aflhirs, signify the same by hold- 
was in a fit state of mind to conduct his ing up your hands.” 
ownofihirs? Mr Wetherell, Mr Denman, The Jurors then all held up their 
and Mr Brougham, with two other bar- hands. 

risters, attended to conduct the inquiry The Foreman then said to them— 
on behalf of the Hon. Newton Pcllowes. ** Gentleman, as many of you as arc 
Mr Seijeant Pell, and four other barris- of opinion that John Charles, Karl of 
ters, attended on behalf of the Countess Portsmouth has been of unsound mind 
of Portsmouth. The proceedings closed and condition since the 1st of January 

this day, teing the 17th of the sitting. 1809, lugnify the same by holding up 

Mr Commissioner Trower charged the your hands.” 

Jury, lie (diserved upon the law of the The Jurors then all held up their 
case, that it had fieen stated,-that they hands. 

must find whether the Earl, the subject The Commissioner Trower then men- 

of the inquisition, was a lunatic or not. tioned to the Jury, that as they had heard 

But this was a mistake; the Jury were no evidence as to the question who was 

not bound so to find their verdict, or to next heir to the title and estates, it became 

find it (as had been represented) in the necessary to add to their veriUct words 

express words of the Commission, or in to that effhet. 

any technical terms. All the Jury had The Jury agreed, and the verdict was 

to consider was, whether or not Lord drawn up in a 1^1 form, signed by each 

Portsmouth was in an unsound state of of the Jurors, and hand^ to Com. 

mind, so as to be incapable of managing mis^ners, to be delivered tb ^ 
his own afihirs. • > Chancellor. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 

,Ian; .‘St.—Right Hon. John Frederick Robinson 
to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Feb. 1;—Sir Henry Wellesley, R.G.C.B. to be 
Ambwisador to the Court of Russia. 

The Karl of Clanwilliam to be Ambassador to 
the Court of Prussia. 

Feb. 8.—Henry Watkin WinianLs Wynn, Esq. 
to be Aiiib.issa(lor to the Court of Wurteniberg. 

Charles Richard Vaughan. Esq. to be Amb£sa- 
dor to the .Swiss Canbms. 

The Hun. Algernon P«ey to be Secretary of 
Loatimi at Paris. 

tiibfas Cnwfoid Antrobus, Esq. to be Secretary 
of on at Turin. 

William John Croabie, Esq. to be Secretary of 
IjepMat hi Switzerland. 

Feb. I/ib—Right Hon. Nicholas Vanslttart creat¬ 
ed Baron Bexley, of BexW in Kent. 

54.—The Marquis of Tweedale to be Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of East Lothian. 

II. KCCLESIASTrCAL. 

Jan. 31.—Mr John Clark electeil Minister at 
Chaiiet of Ease, Canongate; Bteiborah, 

Fdv 5 .—Mr Walter Sentt' crijamB reh e United 
Assodate Congregation of JohnAatmT 

l(k—Mr Joseph Hay eallad to the first United 
Associate Congregation of Arbroath. 

11. Mr David ^Ith cMled to die United Associate 
Congregation of Biggar. 

Rev. Alex. Cuthborbon, nrennted by the King 
to the Church and Rariah of Edrom. 

SO.—Rev. Robert Clark chosen Minister of the 
Gaelic Chiqiel, Duke Street, Glasgow. i, 


in. MILITARY.—^FOB FEBRlTASr. 

Brevet Cant. Fraser, h. p. 8 Dr. Acting Staff 
Capt. Uwal Rank of Ma;. at Cavalry 
Depot, Maidstone only, during the 
iicnod of lus being so employed 

lU Dec. 1852. 

U. H. Gds. Lieut. Smith, from Coldsb Gda. Capt. 

by purch. vice Jebln ret. s Jan. 185.1. 

I Dr. Gds. Comet Martin, Lieut, by pureh. vice 

Hainlll, 8 W. I. R. do. 

Sir G. Aylmer, Bt Cor. by purch. do. 
7 Lieut Gen. Sir R. Dolton, K.C.H. from 

13 Dr. Col. vice Gen. WilfonI, dead 
21 Dec. 1822. 

1.1 Dr. Lieut Kelso, ftom S Dr. Lieut vice 
Butt; dead 1 Fbb. 

II Lieut Pany, Capt by purdi. vice lltz 

Clarence. 1 W. 1. H. 19 Dee. 

Comet Sir K. A. Jackson, Bt Lieut by 
purdi. do. 

Comet Gilidn, from h. p. Comet by 
purch. dll. 

17 Lieut Cockbum, llrom Li Dr. Capt by 
pureh. vice Wayth, ret 26 du- 

1 F. Gent Cad^ J. Ogilvie, from R. MU. 

CnU. Ens. do. 

I.ieut Connel, ftom Gl F. Quart Mast 
vice Mackenile, fa. p. 7 F. 

2 Jan. 18S.1. 

1.1 Lieut Fenton, Adj. vice Kelly, prom. 

SG Dee. 1852. 
Gent Cadet T. Blackwell, from R. Mil. 
ObB. Ens. do 

17 , , Bt MkJ. Despard, Ma|. by purch, vice 
' Beck, ret SOMwil. 
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57 


77 


Ivieut Swinton, Capt bf |ttnch. do. 

Ensign Voiing, Lieut, liy pureh. do. 

11. Vcner, Ras. by piirch. do. 

Eng. Faj^aon, tfom 43 F. Lieut by 
purclu vice Crawleyi prom. 

S Jan. 183.7. 

Sd Lieut Ilonehier, AdJ. vice Enouh, 
res. Adj. only do. 

Ens. Laugwerth, ftom 67 F. Lieut vice 
Prior, dead 7 March 1822. 

Gent Cadet C. ToUn, from R. Mil. 

Coll. Ens. SG Dec. 

Ens. Baiiibridge, Lieut by purch. vice 
Ferrier. ret 2 Jan. 182.7. 

Gent Cadet W. Coekell, from H. Mil. 

Coil. Ens. 26 Dec. 1822. 

Licut Cainjibell, from h. p. 7 F. Lieut 
vice Connell, Quart Mast 1 F. 

2 Jan. 182.7. 

Bt Lieut. Col. Maclaine, Lieut. CoL 
by purdi. vice Col. Bnxmihead, ret 
26 Bee. 1822. 
Cipt. Bradshaw, Miij. by purch. do. 
Lieut Bowen, Capt. by purclu do. 
lins. ('lianipaign, T.icut ny purt'h. do. 
Gent Ciutot 1». W. A. Bradshaw. Ens. 

by purch. do. 

En^ Vandcleur, Licut. iiy purch. vice 
Omisby, Cape Corps 5 do. 

Edward, laird Crofron, Ens. b} purch. 

do. 

B8 Licut. FarU, Capt by purch. \ lee h?icklc, 
prom. 28 Nov. 

Ens. Jardinc, Licut by purch. do. 
U. T. Fletcher, Kns. by purch. do. 

1 VV.T. n. Capt Kenny, from 2 \V. I. U. Capt. by 

purcb. vice Mercer, ret 18 Dec. 

2 Lieut llainiil, from I Dr. fids. Capt by 

purch. vice Kenny do. 

I Ceyl.ll. Eii<.. lir<thrini, lat • of 8.7 !■'. 2d Lieut 
vice Basset, dead 6 July. 

J Vet. Bn. Rim* Lane, from li. p. 25 F. Ens. \U« 
SatchidI, Quart Mast 25 Oct 

Kiwj P'reanui, from Ii. p. 2 Car. Hu. 

do. 
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llotpilal Staff. 

Assi".!. Surg. IVhamc, from h. p. 52 F. Assist 
Siirg. \ ice l>iinlc, h. p. 2.5 Dec. 1822. 

---Puidei, from h. p. 62 F. Assist Surg. 

do. 

liiisp. Assist. Butler, from Ii. p. IIosp. Assist vice 
llmee, h. p. da 

Exchanges. 

Bl Licut. Col. Churchill, from Cren. Gds. with 
Capt. MuitbnJ. 18 F. 

— — Jert oi.s, from 8 F. with Capt Booth, 

3 F. 

Major Camicliael, from 6 Dr. GiUawith Bt Lieut. 

Col. FiU-CIlarencc, 1 \V. I. II. 

— - — Hutchison, from -17 F. with Bt Lieut Col. 
Warren, 65 F. 

Bt Major Elliot, from 32 F, with Capt Reid, iu 
p.29 F. 

C.ipt Burnside, from 13 F. rec. diff. witli Capt 
Clarke, h. p. 60 P. 

Capt Goldie, from 88 F. rec diS with Capt Bray, 
h. p. 24 Dr. 

Lieut; Finch, from 6 Dr. Gds. rec. diS with Licut 
Scarlett, h. n. 9 Dr. 

" ■ Keogh, from 1 F. irith Lieut Urquhart, 

20 F. 

——— Coin, from 17 F. with Licut Keowen, H 

Fe 

Cassan, from 18 F. rec. diff. with Lieut 
laird Wallscniirt, h. p. W, L Hang. 

—■ — Stevens, from 22 V. rec. dilC with Lieut 
Matson, h. ti. 60 F. 

-Grant worn 46 F. rea dUE with Lieut 

Button, h. p. 2 Ceyltm Rm. 

——— Rcocli, from 69 F. with Lieut Tudor, h. 
p^lF. 

-Tottenham, from 89 F. edth Lieut Hol¬ 
land, h. p. 86 F. 

Vet Burg. Blanchard, from 3 Dr. with Vet Surg. 
Bchroeder, h. p. 21 Dr. 

Resignations and Rctlre^nii. 

Colonel Bromhead, 77 f**^ 

Major Wayib 17 Dr. 

-Beck,lv F. 

TOL. xir. 


Resignations and Retirements. 

Capt Jebb, R. H. Gds. 

—— Mercer, 1W. 1. R. 

Lieut Ferrier, 57 F* 

Deaths, 

Fiejh Marshal, Marquis of Drogheda, K, St F. 
late Colonel of l8 Hussars, Dublin 

23 Dec. 1822.. 

Lieut Oen. Tipping, Paris, 7 Jan. 1823. 

Col. Sir J. Wardkw, Bt late of 4 W. 1. 11. Dun¬ 
fermline, N. B. 1 Jan. 

Licut Col. Tonple, h. p. 87 F. London 20 Jan. 
Major Blakeney, 66 F. Cheltenham 7 Jan, 

- Skynng, Royal Art Gibraltar 6 Dec. 18K. 

-- Alms, Royal Art Jersey 29 do. 

Capt Cavanagh, 87 F. Bengal 18 May. 

-- Muwatt, Barr. Mast at Romford 

11 Jan. 182.7. 

-Voting, Ii. p. Adj. So. Hants MU. Southamji- 

ton 2 Jan. 

—— Lloyd, h. p. Ill P. Kensington 7 do. 
Lieut Lamphier, 13 F. Chatham 6 Jan. 

-Kiminons, 34 F. Madias 2 Aug. 1822. 

— — lion. W. Horae, 41 F. Madras sS July. 

— Worsley, 89 F. Isle of Wight 20 Jan. 1823. 
-Watson, h. p. 24 Dr. India 

-Browasmllh, lu p. 6 F. Contances, Nor¬ 
mandy 1 Nov. 1822. 

-- Lawrence, h. p. S6 F. Eltham, Kent 

■ — — Brown, h. p. 60 F. Diss. Norfolk 28 do. 

-Cowen, h. p. 79 F. Clara, .Kill's County 

8 Jan. 1823. 

— - Isles, h. p. 86 F. St Andrew’s, Auckland, 
Durham 10 Dec. 1822. 

-Thompson, late Horse Grcn. Gds. 

19 April. 

—.Ewart, h. p. 1 F. Limerick, Irelluid 

29 July 1821. 

Ensign Butbridge, late 8 Vet Bn. Hampshire, 

.70 Nov. 1822. 

Quart. Mast Cowper, h. p. 10 Dr. London 

19 Jan. 1823. 
Heap. h.p. Roxai Horse Gds. Alces- 
^ 23 Dec. 1823. 


ter, AYarwickslure 


Medical Department. 

Dei>. Irisp. Rose. Ivcbioil. 

burg. Dr Wood. Berwick. 

Assist Surg. MavweH, h. p. 10 Vet Bn. 

-VVatkliis late 7 Vet Ho. Wolver- 

hampt'iii 3 Dec. 1822. 

llos]i. Assist Allan, Sierra Leone 8 Aug. 

-Donaldson, Sierra Leone 12 Oct. 

III. MILITARY.—FOR MARCH. 

Brevet ('apt Giliand, 1 R. Vet Dn. Maj. in tho 
Aimy 18 Aug. 1819. 

—— Lester, E. L Comp. .Serv. AiB. to 
Cadets at Mil. t'«ininary at Addis- 
conilx', local laiik of Capt. while .so 
emploved, viceCiumlin, res. Adj. only 
23jBn. 1823. 

13 Dr. Comet Ellis, Lieut by purch. vice 
Cockbume. 17 Dr. 26 De& 1822. 

R. Sugden. Comet by purch. do. 

17 Lieut. (iral.am, Capt by putch. v1(>c 

Atkins, ret 30 Jan. 182.7. 

Coidst G. F.ns. Rawdon, from 79 F. Eua and 
Lieut by purch. vice Smith, Royal 
Horse fids. do. 

Hon. T. Ashbutnham, Ens. and Lieut 
by purch. vice Bowoi, 55 F. do. 

2 K. EnA Harvey, Ueut vice M'Carihy, 
dead 6 Fen. 

Eiia Raitt, EnA do. 

1,7 N. Suckling, Ens. 16 Jan. 

55 G. F. Hoisl^i, RnA vice Lban, dead 

30 do. 

11 Lieut Sargent from 89 F. Lieut rice 

Waters, n. p. 83 F. 16 da 

43 Capt Le Blane, Maj. by jniiclb vice 

Dalycll, prom. 3f Doa 1822. 

Lieut Hill. Capt by purch. do. 

EnA Ward, Lieut by purch. da 

,1. Denham, EnA by purch. vice Fer- 
* guson, I 7 F. 2 Jan. 1823. 

S. Tryon, Kua by putch. v ice M a-d 

2.7 do. 

3 3 
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Cornet Da^f^, from 5 D.Gds< rea diff. with Coi- 
net Cuiitehamc, h. p. 1 Dr. Qds. 

I . WilUamson, from 6 Dr. rec. diff. with 
Heigbam, h. p. 6 Dr. 

Ens^ Eliot, 32 V. with Ensign Wardcll, 
h. n. 66 F. 

Hosp. Assist Voysey, from h. p. with Hosp. Assist. 
Dixoa 


90 

93 


Gen. R. Earl of Cavan. K.C. (yom 58 F. 

cm. vice Gen. Lister, dead 10 Feb. 
Quart. Most Seii. BaU^ Quart Mast 
vice King, dead 8 Aug. 1822. 

Lieut Mandilhon, Capt. by purch. vice 
Blakeman, ret 30 Jan. 1823. 

Ens. Gaseoyne, Lieut by purch. do. 
H. R. Clarke. Ens. by mrCh. do. 
Lieut Bowen, from Coldst Gds. Cant 
by purch. vice Welsh, ret do. 
Gen. T. Lord Lynedock, Q.C.B, from 
90 F. Col. viceE. of Cavan, 45 F. 

10 Pebk 

Lieut Richardson, Capt by purcli. 

vice Myers, ret 2 Jan. 

Ens. Fre^, Lieut by purch. do. 
T. F. Hart, En.s. by purch. do. 

Lieut L'Estrangc, Capt vice Blakcney. 

dead 16 do. 

Ens. Dodgin, Lieut do. 

W. H. Dodgin, Bus. do. 

Lieut Stevenson, Capt. by purch. vice 
To rrens, ret 6 IVh. 

Ens. Kennedy, Lieut by purch. do. 
W. F. Webster, Ens. by purch. do. 
M. FitisGerald, Elns. by purch. vice 
Rawdon, emdst Gds. .30 Jan. 

Lieut Vans|;iall, Capt. by purch. vice 
Bt Lieut cm. Lanphicr, ret do. 
Ens. Grant, Licut. by purch. do. 
W. Osborne, Ens. by purch. do. 

Lieut Molouy, from h. p. 83 F. Lieut 
vice Saigent, 41 F. 16 do. 

Licut M'Kie, from h. p. 14 F. Licut 
vice Worsley, dead do. 

laeut. Ccn. Hon. R. Meade, Col i ice 
Lord Lynedock, 58 F. 10 Feb. 

Bt. Licut Col Hon. Sir C. Gordon, 
Lieut Col by purch. vice Miilmg. 
ret 26 Dec, 1822. 

Capt. Johnston, from 85 F. Maj. by 
purch. do. 

Lieut Cradock, from 27 F. Capt by 
purcli. vice Mackiiiiion, ret 

30 Jan. 1823. 

S Ceyl. R. E. B. Fraser, 2d J.ieut by purch. vice 
Slopcr, ret. 9 do. 

l.R.V.Bn.Maj. Rirmam, from h. p. 30 F. Maj. 

vice Ebrington, rot. list 30 do. 

S Mm. Crofton, from h. p. I'ork Lt Inf. 

Vol. Mm* vice Keynoldi, rtl. list do. 

Unattached. 

Mb]. Dalyell, from 4.3 F. Licut. Col. of Inf. by 
purch. vice M. Gen. Stirling, ict. 

51 Dec, 1822. 

Hospital Staff. 

Assist .Siirg. Law, from h. p. 82 F. Assist Sutg. 
rice Hasp. Assist, du Heaiime, cancclleil 

23 Jan. 1823. 

Acting Hasp. Assist. Mackey, Hosp. Assist vice 
JUlan, dead 6 Feb 

Exchanges. 

Bt Lieut Col Debbie, from 44 F. with Capt 
Johnston, h. p. 5. Gar. Bn. 

Bt Major Wood, from 2 F. with Capt Ford, h. p. 
71F. 

— ' " MacGregor, from 58 F. with Capt 

Clabon, S3 F. 

Capt Marcon, from 11 F. rec. diC with Capt. 
klaeintomi, h. p. 79 E. 

Lieut Amyatt, tnm 11 Dr. with Lieut Tuckett, 
11 F. 

-- Earl of Errol, from 12 Dr. with Lieut 

Moore, 38 F. 

--Urquhart, from 1 F. with Lieut Bernard, 

h. p. 84 F. 

— — Earl of Errol,-from 48 F. with Lieut Ur- 
miaton, h. p. 4.5 F. 

——Philipps, from 51 F. rec. diff. with Licut 
Mawdniey, h, p. 8 F. 

■' ■■■■ "■ Brohier, from 58 F. rec. diff with Licut. 
Ben, h. ]). V'ork Chaa. 


Resignations and Retirements. 

Mm* Gen. Stirling, from 42 F. 

Lieut Col Lanphicr, 86 F. 

-Milling, 93 F, 

Capt Atkins, i? Dt. 

-Blakeman, 54 P. 

-Welch, 55 F. 

-Myers, 63 F. 

-Torrens, 76 F. 

Lieut Gabb, h. p. .3 F. Gds. 

2d Lieut Slojrer, 2d Ceylon Reg 
Hosp. Assist Dempster 
—— Gow 

Appmntment cancelled. 

Lieut Bainbtidge, 57 F. 

Removed from the Service. 

Dep. Assist Com. Gen. Smith. 

Deaths. 

General Lister, Col. of 4.5 F. and Gov. Landguard 
Fort, Coin House, Fairford, Glns'lcrshtre 

2 Feb. 1823 

Licut Col. Milling, late of 9.3 F. Dublin 

30 Dec. 1822. 

Capt. M'U'tuc'hlan, 91 F. Jamaica 15 Dee. 

—— Dick, h. p. 62 F. Arklow, Wicklow 17 Nov. 

-Olfeniiann, li. p. 97 F. Blankenburg, Bruns¬ 
wick 19 <>i4. 

-Gair, h. p. Cape Rr«. Higligate 24 Dm' 

-Agiiew, h. p. Queen's Rang. New Brunswick 

10 Oct. 

-Rautzaii, h. p. Brig. Maj. Gerni. Leg. Mil 

desheim S.“ Dee 

-Bettesworth, h. p. Royal t^t. 

Lieut M'Carthy, 2 F. Dublin 1 Feb. 182.3. 
-Keane, 21 F. West Indies 11 Jan. 

— — Peppard, ti!) F. Old Bromptcin 15 Fob 

— Placket, 1 W. I. R. (Adj.) Barbadocs 

18 Dee. 1822. 

-Maclean, 2 W. 1. R. Fort Charlotte, Baha¬ 
mas 18 Dec 

-N. Hood, late 5 Vet Bn. Deptford 

2 Feb. 182.3. 

--.Swayne, h. p. 64 F. Middleton, Cork 

4 Dec. 1822. 

-Burke, It p. Vork. Rang. Galway, Ireland 

26 do. 

Ensign Lizara, 35 F. Nevis 2.5 Nov. 

-— M'Laughlin, h. p. 4 W. 1. Reg. Tortola 

22 do. 

—— Kemmcter, late 2 Vet Bn. Chelsea 

24 Jan. 1823. 

—— Martin, h. p. 7 line Gcr. Leg. Hcidleburg 

2 Dec. 1822. 

Chaplain Pohse, h. p. Ger. Leg. Hanover 

11 Jan. 1823. 

Paymaster Fisher, h. p. 60 F. Ouersney 

25 Dec. 1822. 

Adjutant Duxbury, h. p. Cambridge, Fen. Cav. 

Haldcn, Kent 1 Nov. 

Quart. Mast King 47 F. Bombay 4 Aug. 

-Gow. 82 F. Port Louis, Mauritius 

12 do. 

. . —— Freer, b. |t 48 F. I ondon 

26 Jan. 182.3. 

— .— Behusen, h. p. Foreign Vet Bn. 

Hanover 14 Dec. 1822. 

Surgeon Dr. (yDonel, 4 Dr. Koira, Bombay 

7 Aug. 

James Dunn, h. p. Forces, Dublin 

5 Dec. 

Assist. Suig. Browne, 69 F. Madras IfSept. 

— Clarke, h. p. 26 F. June. 

——Meyer, h. p. 5 Line Germ. I.eg. M'olfen- 

butim 25 Dec. 





Regisier.-^Mcteoi'ologiccd Table. 

METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Kept at Edinburgh, in llte Obeervaiarjff^aHotthilL 


3r9 


Olwervatitniii are nuule twice every day, at nine o'clndt forenoon and four o'clock after 
"^wm^ete*****”** Observation, in the afternoon, in the first column, ia taken by the Register- 


1823. 

Ther. 

Baro. 

Ther. 

Wind. 

Weather. 

Feb. 

M.2.9 

28.604 

M-75> 

E. 

Day hail. 

A. 34 

.826 

A 33/ 

arniw night. 

2( 

M.27 

•708 

M.337 

E. 

Showers, 

1 

/\» si 

.728 

A. 31/ 

»now. 


M.25 

.891 

M.31\ 

NE. 

Heavy snow 


2.9 

■902 

A. 30/ 

and drift, 

“{ 

M.23 
A. 28 

.998 

29.2.70 

M..70\ 

A28/ 

NE. 

Ditto. 


M.17 

.\.27 

.4.70 

.551 

M.3n 
A. .74/ 

NE. 

Keen frost 

ci 

M.15 

.402 

M.281 

SE. 

Fair foren. 

"1 

A. 26 

.306 

A 29/ 

ti. drift after. 


U.23 
A. 30 

28.972 

.914 

M.31> 
A. .70/ 

SE. 

Heavy snow. 

«( 

M.23i 

.V.28 

.902 

.998 

M.30> 
A31 / 

Cblc. 

Day fair, 


M.26 

.!)!).7 

M-72X 

SW. 

Day thaw, 
mght frost 


A .72 

.950 

A. 35/ 

io{ 

M.23} 
A. 35 

.725 

.790 

M..75> 
A. 37/ 

NW. 

Ditto. 



A51 

M..75 > 

(’ble. 

Thaw, with 
h. showers. 

A. 3.7^ 

.4111 

A..«)/ 

12{ 

M.29 
A. .7.9 

.421 

.401 

M.401 
A. 58/ 

NW. 

Ditto. 

isi 

M.28 

.472 

M.38> 

CbU-. 

Frost, with 


ASS 

29.1.72 

A3i)/ 

sunshine. 

14{ 

M.50 

28.928 

M..77\ 

Cble. 

Frost, sleet. 

i\.54 

.7.70 

A. 59/ 

and snow. 


Feb. 15| 

H 

. 

I8{ 

201 
211 
221 
2r,| 

241 
25| 
2C| 
27 { 
281 


Ther. Baro. ^^'Iwind,! Weather. 


M.28 
A. 34 
M.27 
A. 33 
M.29 
A. 33 
M.27i 
A. 36 
M.3I 
|A.34 
,M.29i 
I A. 34 
M.36 
A. 41 
M.29t 
A. 35 
M.S0 
A. 35 
M.32 
A. 3K 
M.30t 
A. 36 
M.30 
A. 36 
M.28 
A. 36 
M.26k 
A. 35 


29.129 
,957 
130.110 


MA5\ 
A.30| 
M..361 
110 A. .37/ 


29-802 
.785 
.112 
28.390 
,6.51 
.974| 
29-541 
.351 
28-693 
.760 
.862 
.862 
.996 
.476 
.980 
29.34(1 

28- 998 
,320 
.612 
.825 
.!)92 
.990 

29- 216 
.480 


M.36> 
A. 35/ 
lM..'54x 
A. 38/ 
'M.37X 
A. 37/ 
M.56\ 
A. 39/ 
M.40\ 
tA.39/ 
M..38X 
A. 39/ 
M.37\ 
A. 38/ 
M.381 
A. 41 / 
M..39 X 
IA..39/ 
M.37\ 
A. 35 / 
M.36\ 
A. 38 / 
M..36\ 
A. 38 / 


!N. 

NE. 

SW. 

s. 

NW. 

W. 

Cbic. 

W. 

tcblc. 

NW. 

iCblc. 

[Cbie, 

NE. 

N. 


Keen frost. 

Frost morn, 
dull day. 
Frost mom. 
night snow. 
Dull foren. 
h. rain after. 
Frost mom. 
sunsh. day. 
Keen frost, 
witli sunsk. 
Hea. sh. rain| 
most of day. 
Foren. fair, 
laftern. dull. 
Dull, witlih.] 
sliowers rain.| 
Fair, with 
;sun8hine. 
Frost morn, 
[dull day. 

Day snow 
and sleet. 
Mom. frost. 

ifiiir day. 

Ditto. 


Average of Ram, 3.389 inches. 


AGRICULTUllAL REPORT. 

The iiKSin temperature, fur the four weeks that has elapsed since tlic date of our 
last, is only four degrees above the freezing point. Nightly frosts have been frequent. 
The mercury in the thermometer ranged between 26'’ and 48°. A considerable quan - 
tity of sleet and snow fell during the last two weeks of February. On tlie 2d of 
March, it blew a fresh gale from the west, which dissolved a considerable quantity of 
snow; and, on the 3d, ploughs, that had not been occupied A-om the first week in 
January, were again at work in the early districts; but even in such situations, the 
operation of ploughing was again obstructed by a fall of snow, accompanied by keen 
frost, on the evening of the 8th: the snow, which was about three inches deep, lay 
till the lOtb, when plougliing was again resumed. In the northern districts, little seed 
fhrrow has been turned over, and in such places, a late seed-time will be unavoididile. 
Few beans have as yet been sown, in the most favoured situations. The progress of 
vegetation, as well as the operations of seed-time, is at least two weeks later than 
usuaL The vast quantities of snow that lie undissolved in hollows, where it was 
drifted, offer a serious obstruction to Spring ploughing, and also tends to chill the air 
near the earth's surface. 

Wheat, where deeply covered with snow, has a blanched and sickly appearance ; 
ijLexpused situations, the foliage is completely faded; but where the seeds were de- 
^it^ deeply in the soil, the roots ore still safe. Young clover plants exhibit a shri¬ 
velled foliage, but few plants have been thrown out. 

The late ftosty nights have been hurtful both to wheat and clover plants ; butth^ 
have been favourable to carse clay lands, by producing a free mould. 

The unfavourable appearance of Spring weather, or the prospects of a continental 
war, or both, have rais^ the prices of grain since our last Wheat now brings Ss. 
yier boll more than in the Winter months, and other species of grain are in demand. 
Potatoes, in consequence of the vast quantities used in the feeding-byre during the 
storm, arc becoming scarce, and considerable quantities have lately been shipp^ for 
the London nmrkets. The Winter and Sfiring weather has hitherto been unfovour- 
able to sheep, either at pasture, or on turni/is in the field. Fodder is every when 
scarce, and the operation of thrashing seems unusually fer advanced. 

March 1813. 


Jlcfrisier^'—^Iarkeis- 

CORN MARKETS. 

Edinburgh, 


■[[March 







Glasgow. 


Uatfc, 2b'4 lbs. 


Iri^. British. 


Barley, olh) lbs. 


EngKsh.} Soots. 



Bnis.&Pse.| 

Oatmeal 

Klour, 


140 llK.. 

280 Ibh. 

s. «1. s. d. 

s. d. 8. d. 

1!. h. 

15 0 170 

13 6 15 0 

5t» — 

15 0 170 

1.30 170 

.36 38 

150 176 


.36 — 

1(<9 180 

!()'■ JKO 

.K) .IK 

196 220 

fQnQQ^ 

.36 .38 


Haddington. 


Bolls. 

Prices. 



869 

s. d, 8, d. 
HO 25 6 

s. d. ^ 
20 .3 

1 

040 - 

15 0 23 6 

20 10 


9.38 

19 0 28 0 

2.3 1 


9.32 

190 28 0 

24 9 


824 

18 0 30 0 

2.3 10 


Bmrley. 

Oats. 

K. S. (t 
16 210 
17 220 

s. s* d. 
12 160 
12 160 

MliltjiiillMlnllll 

19 2.36 

20 280 

18 25 0 

19 25 0 




iHo: Wheat Oats. Barley. Rye, 

701b. 45 Ib. CO lb. perqr. 


a. (1. s. d. 
3 C 7 0 

.39 7 0 

3C 7 0 

3 6 7 3 

39 8 6 



K. S. S. S. 

25 .32 23 .36 

25 32 *3 .36 

26 .3.3 2.3 .36 
26 33 23 .36 
28 .35 25 40 



En/^nd ^ Wales. 




































































































































































I8‘2,i.3 Itegister.—Coume Exchange, ~^Bauh-ruf>fs. 

Couini! lyf Exchange, Loudon, March 11.——Amsterdam, 12 : 11. Ditto .it .M'slit, 
12 ; H. Rotterdam, 12 ; 12. Antwerp, 12 : 9. Ilainlmrgh, 38 : 5. Altona, 38 ; (j, 
Paris, 3 days sight, 25 : 80. Bourdeaux, 20 : '0. l'’ratiktbrt-oii-thc-Maiiie, 159. 
Madrid, 37|. Cadi/, 30^. Gibraltar, 304. Genoa, 42.J. Leghorn, 4(5',. Lisbon, 51^. 
Oporto, 6%\. llio Janeiro, 44. Dublin, 9i li*' cent. Cork, cent. 

Prices of Jiullion, oz.—Foreign gold in bars, i.*.3 » 17 n 6d. New Doubloons, 

J;.3iil5s. New Dollars, 4is. 9d. Silver in burs, standard, 4s. 11 ^il. 

Preimunis qfinsurame .—Guernsey or Jersey, 258.® 30s.—Cork or Dublin, 25s.« 30.s. 
—Belfast. 25s. a 30s.—llambro', 20s. a 50s.—Madeira, 20s a 30s—Jamaica, 40s. 
a 50s.—Grccnhondi out and home, (5 gs. to 12 gs. 


Weekly Prices oftltc Public Funds, from \2lh Feb. io 12/A March 1823. 



Feb. 12. 

Feb. 19. 

Bank Stock — — 


231 

3 ^ cent, reiiuccd—. 

13’ 

71g 

3 ^ cent, consols-..... 

73S 

3i ^ cent. do. 

m 

924 

8G4 

4 cent. do. 

93.4 

Ditto New 

92:1 

93i 

Indici Stock—,.. 

234 

..M 

—— Bonds—,,—_— 

27 pr. 

28 pv.! 

Kxchc([ucr bills, (C. 1000)— 

14* 15 ])r. 

14 pr.j 

(loiisols for account-— 

73A 

— 1 

French 5 cents. 

7Gfr.25c. 

T8fr. — 1 


’eb. 26. 

March 6. 

March 12. 

239 

— 

-- , 

744 

_ 


74 

73 a 

7K 

865 

864 


93.4 

1 


934 

93.4 

91 

3:17 



28 pr. 

24 pr. 

23 iir. 

8 pr. 

' 10 12 pr. 

11 pr. 

745 

j 74 

7H 

4fr. — 

1 - 

79 fr. 


Alphabf.ticai. List of Enolisii Bavkrupt.s, announced botvieeii the 20th 
Januai-y and the 20th February 1823; extracted from the London (bi/ette. 


Ailams, J. St.'iiiifoTd, liiuior-meri hnut. 

Alhui, A. jun. 'roiiiuiifi's-wliarl, Toeity-ilieel., 
proi iMoti-iiien 

Aiinslioii^, IV. AruiKlcl-stri'ct, Strand, Liilor. 

Arnold, f. Avii.iist'-r, !)e\onslvre, siii'f'con. 

Atinoii*. VV. WtHsl-strect, Mnndieatei-, ware- 
hoii.scni.'in. 

llarrt'tf, IV. f’aniifll', (il.ainoi|;.an>.Iiu'C, iimhoJtliT. 

Cambridge, .1. (Jueen-sticct, Clienpside, noollL'n- 
draper. 

Harlow, J. aiid W. Sheffield, razor-makers. 

R-irton. .1. hreekenhain, Siitlblk, imikiv|ier. 

Haekliouse, J. lYomc .Sclwood, Soinersi'l, dyei. 

lloauuioiit, J. llunter.strc-c't, Bruiiswick-s(iu.ire, 
roach-inttker!!. 

ilireh, .1. Itrimingham, jcwellrr. 

Uickeni, W. fireat Tiehfield-street, Osfotd-atrcet,' 
linuii-draorr. 

Illiur, U. and W. Plimpton, Lower Thames-street, 
hcodsincn. 

Itlunnt, (i. l.ivcrpool. imn-mcrchant. 

liluiideti, W. sen. Kast MaHing, Kent, farmer. 

Bowman, J. Salford, dyer. 

Boyl, K. liieeiester, square, printer. 

Boulton, J. Howortli, Derby, publican. 

Brarlshaw, L. Adlin^ton, Lancashire, dealer, 

Dreckncll, S. VVhitoucs, Wonastenhire, hop- 
merchant. 

Brown, W. Bartcm-npon-llumbcr, miTRcrym.in. 

Byrne, T. Kinf;-str(>cl, Bryanstone-sipiarc, biilor. 

Caper, (j, Uartan.upon».HumbeT, Lineolnsluie, 
ijToeer. 

Ctialk, .1. Blaekfriars'-roacl, coach-maker. 

Child, J. Bristol, iprotcr. 

('ollins, R. Ucgent-ata'ct, Oxford-street, carpet- 
dealer 

Culverhouse, J. Walcot, Somersetsliire, flour- 
faetor. 

Cuinming, A. .f. High-street, ScMthwaidc, cheese¬ 
monger. 

Davis, K. Chanccry-Une, victualler. 

Davis, H. Hughes, Shottishain. Suffolk, a)iothe- 
cary. 

Dewsm^, W. C. St. Bridgeli-coiirt, Bridge-street, 
painloi. 

Dulan, M. .7. .1. flcrcland-court, St. Jaines’s-placc, 
tailor. 

ITudlcy, T. Brighton, carpot-dealcr. 


I'.irl, .1- juii. .^ml ’’I'. Lea, jun. itii'mn.gham, incr- 
eliants. 

I'’,ta»n, 'I'.jW. HradtVml, clothier. 

F-.an"-, U. P. Isernarit-strect, Russet-square, mer- 
elciiit. 

JOif’iji'i.ild, T. l«iw«*nc{'-l’oiintni‘v-f:ill. mcrclunt. 

Korek. F. \V- IVililiH'liapct load, ImIwv. 

I’seuih, J. jur. Keyfiml, .Su.iier cl. elolniiT. 

(i.iildeivi, C. K. Liiue-sircet square, insurance 
broker. 

Onodncli, R. Pamswick, Ckaiei'sti’rshRre, li-aker. 

Greatrex, C. B. Abberlcy, W'oicestershire, apotlie. 
oary. 

Green, .1. Great A'annoiith, and J. Green, Somer- 
layton, Norfolk, linck-inakcrs. 

Harrison, II. South work-bridge .Stmic-wliarf, 
stone m».on. 

Havell, H. Ruckicliury, Berksbiio, baker. 

Hamilton, R. I.iveriidol. rncreliant. 

Ilallen, S. lirailley, SUlFord, iron-inerehant. 

Holahain, P. lanvlon-strect, Kenrhurch-streot, 
wine and lirandy mercliant. 

Ince, T. Vedringhain, A'orWshiro, horse-dealer. 

Ishcrwood. J. Wortley, I.eed*,cloth-manufaeturer- 

.lamcsou, .1. Little ijucen-street, coaeh-maker. 

.Tames, J. Chepstow, Monmouth, grocer. 

Jarmain, .1. Cumlrerland-street, New-rood, upliol- 
sterer. 

Jones, J. S. Fromo Selwood, Somerset, linen-draper, 

Johnson, W. Addington place, Catubcrwell, 
butcher. 

.lohnson, D. Nanlwich, druggist. 

KeLscy, W. and T. Heekdyke, Nottingliamslnrc. 
hcmii-dealers. 

King, Mk Edgware-roail. cheesemonger. 

Lane, F. Chaiidus-strect, eilman. 

Larbalastier, J. and J. Warwick, New Basinghalb 
street, wine-mercbanls. 

Lewis, U. London, merchant. 

Lister, .S. iun. W. Lister, and W. Walker, Law. 
rcnee-lane, waratiousenran. 

LitUcTicId, .1. PoTtsi’.a, plumber aivl glazier. 

loivell, W. Kilmersdcn, Souicrsrtsliirc, linen- 
draper. 

M‘Gratn, E. Winchester-row, Nrw-ioad, dealer. 

Manning, R. Sackvillo-sticet, Piivadilly, tailor. 

MartcUy, I.. H. and I, Dayric, Finibiiry-square, 

merchants. 
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MoMHii C. Birtningliani, druggist. 

McrecTi U. UnsinglialUtreet, woollen-dtaper. 

P. Bungny, stationer. 

Moiganti, P. B^hton. ieweller. 

Morehouset J. Wells, cabinet-Tnaker. 

MuBk, E. and J. Hodgskin, Maidstone, grocers. 
Nathan, J. Liverpool, wak’h-maker. 

Newland, J. I.iverj>o^> boot-raaker. 

Needham, E. Fore-street, Cripplegate, warehouse¬ 
man. 

Noel, L. J. J. Great Onnond-streel, bill-broker. 
O’Brien, J. Broad-street Iniilditi^, menhant. 
Osborn, K. Gravestone, Norfolk, shopkeeper. 
Osborne, H. New Brentford, fishmonger. 
Pinueger, R. Watchfleld, Berks, corn-dealer. 
Porter, H. Taunton, draper. 

Rummer, C. Rainham, Kent, wine and brandy 
dealer. 

Ripley, J. Wapping Tligh-strcct. 

Smter, J. and J. S. Kingston, .Surrey, brewers. 
Sampson, J. H. Seulcoates, mereliant. 

Seammell, R. Fromr Selwood, Somersetshire, 
fuller. 

Soobell, J. Hinton St George, Somersetshire, 
builder. 

Shaiids, W. Old Change, baker. 

Srtuth, .1. Hulme, near Manchester, brewer. 
Smitli, T. WaUing-street, warehouseman. 

Smith, II. Tooting, victualler. 

Spencer, J. Eagle-street, Red Lion-square, Uvery- 
sbiblc keeper. 

Spice, R. C. Urury-lane, dealer in ham and beef. 
Spnunks, W. Brixton, baiter. 


Stephenson, J. and J. Carleen, Abingdon, bankers., 

St^ord, S. Mettingham, SuffiilH. fanner. 

Stevens, J. Newgate-stieet, carpet warehouse- 
rruin. 

Stevens, W. Oxford, liquor-merchant 

Stevemson, W. iun. Bawtry, Yorkshire, cooper. 

Stinson, R Dudley, Worcestershire, grocer. 

Stirk, W. Beatson, Yorkshire, woolstapler. 

•Symos, W. Crewbome. Somerset linen-draper. 

Thomson, A. Liverpool, nierdiant 

Uiritt, G. l^dingtou, Gloucesteishiie, farmer. 

Up^l, II. Wood, Endorby, Lincolnshire, eattlo. 
jobber. 

Vere, C. Cloth Fair, drapoir' _ 

Ward, J. Lowestoft, twine-spinner. 

Wade, W. Gloucester-strect, Queen-square, car- 
prater. ' 

Wagstaff, D. and J. H. Skinner-street, Snow-hil, 
carp^warahousemrn. 

Wagstaff, S, and T. Baylis, Kidderminster, Wol- 
cestershire. 

Walker, W. Rochdale, woollen manucturer. 

Wighton, J. Basinghall-street wooUefaarehouse- 
man. 

W’ilbama, J. Pinners’-hall, Old Broad-street mer¬ 
chant 

Willington, J. and E. Binningliam, cabinct-casc- 
makers. 

Winscom, J. Andover, linen-draper. 

Wright, J. Stanwiuk, Northamptonshire, horse- 
dealer, 

Wright, It. Hatlicid Rroad akc, F.sai*x, grocer. 

S'oung, W. Bcrnant-sticut, insurance-broker. 


Alfhebetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies and Dividends, announced 
February 1833; extracted from the Edinburgli Gazette. 


SEaVESTBATIONS. 

Alison, William, grazier, &c. at Munkirk, porisli 
of Kilbride. 

Cameron & Bisset, agents in Dunkeld. 

Gardner, Thomas, caipet-manufacturer in Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Jamieson & Co. clothiers in Gtasgow. 

King, James grocer & spirit-dealer in Hamilton. 

Mayoh, Samuel, merchant and hnen-dia}>er in 
Castlo-Dougias. 

M'Grouther, .\iex. dc Jas. merchants in Greenock. 

M'Phedaan, Dugald, & Stm, meiduuiLs in Green- 
ocit* 

MolBit James, & Co. Glasgow, and Moffiit & Ihir- 
cell, Kingston, Jamaica. 

Morrison, David, merchant in Markinch, Inver¬ 
ness. 

Neilson, George, wright Sc builder in Glasgow. 

Jteid, John, grocer & spirit-dealer in Kilmamcx;k. 

Stevenson dcDufi^ merchants in Dunkeld, 


DIVIDENDS. 

Archer, Charles Sc Son. merchants in Pertli, and 
William Archer Sc I'o. merchants in New* 
burgh; by 1*. (J. Stewart, merehant in Perth. 

Balfour, James, incndiaiit in Kirkcaldy; by Robert 
Kirk, lianker there. 

Drysdale, John, grocer in Glasgow; by George 
Miller, iun. accountant there. 

Hill iV Pattison, spirit-dealers m Glasgow; by W. 
Shirra, wuie-mcrchaiit there. 

Macartiiiir, George, grocer in Glasgow; by M. 
Neilson, merchant there. 

M'Leod, John, minister iuin builder in Glasgow; 
by James Kerr, accountant there, 

Perth Foundry Company; by H. Lindsay, mer¬ 
chant m Perth. 

Sorley, John, jun. ironmonger in Glasgow; by G. 
handers, accountant there. 

Webster, James, hlmvmaster in Ferry-Port-on 
C'nug; by P. U. 1110018, merchant in Dundee. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

18St. Dec. 17. At L'.-ipIes, the Lady of Alexander 
' ThomMoDj Esq. a daughter. 

1633. Jan. 7. At I*UmuiT, Mrs Fortune, a son. 
30. At Bans; Mn Capt. M’Lean, 3d Wesulndia 
legiment, a non. 

39. At York Place, Edinburgh, the Lady of W. 
Polmer, Eaq. a son. 

— At Baberton, flie Lady of Archibald Christie; 
E^. of Baberion, a daughter. 

.iO. At Parkhouse, Mrs Gordon, a daughter. 
Feb. 3. In Rodney Street, Livenioul. Mrs Mat¬ 
thew Miller, a son. 

3. Mrs Clianoellor of .Shiddhill, a flaughter. 
f. At Ayr, the Lady of Capt U. kiaxwell, a 
daughter. 

i, ..— At Visoountess Duncan's, Edinburgh, the 
. ^lon. Mrs Dundos, a son. 
s — At MuhgM Cottage, Mrs .Stointon of Biggar- 
bhiels, a son. 

' — At I.ondon, the Lady of John Loch, Esq. a 
son. 

9. At 86, Great KingvStrcct, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Young, asoA. 

JO. At PombeHo, Mrs Davidson, a daughter. 

JL AJ Shjmburgh, Mrs Matheson, wife of D. 
Esq, aavocdtc, a sou. 


11. In Straton-Strect, London, Lady Jane Peel, 
a son. 

15. At Bower Moiua, Mrs Smith, a daughter. 

— At Greenlaw Manse, Mrs Home, a son. 

— At 13, Dunda».Street, Mrs A. Clephane, a 
daughter. 

13. At Kilbagie, Mrs .Stein, a son. 

14. At Dunmorc, Mrs Campbell, a daughter. 

— At Rriehton Place, Purtobello, Mrs Struth- 
ets, a daughter. 

16. Mrs R. P. Gillies, S3, Great King Street, 
F.dinburgh, a son. 

17. At Elder-Street, Edinburgh, the Lady of 
James Cove Jones, Era. M. D. a son. 

— At .Schiyas, the Lady of Alexander Forbes 
In'ine, Era. a son. 

18. At Rockville, East Txithian. the Lady of 
Capt H. Bruce, R. N. a daughter. 

— In Queen-Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Aytimn, a 
son. 

— At Kirkmay House, the Lady of Robt Inglis, 
Esq. of Kirkmay, a daughter. 

. 19. At Erskine House, he Right Hon. Lady 
Blantyre, a son. 

— At No. 11, Brown Square, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Grahome, a som 

— In Mortimer Street, Cavendish-Square, Lou¬ 
don, the Lady of David Walker, Esq. a itaughtei. 
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ID. At MUlikon, tho Lady of Sir Wm. Milliken 
Napier. Bart, a daughter. 

St!. At Warrieton Crescent, Edinbuigh, the 
Lady of CapL M‘Konocdtie, R. N. a daughter. 

Lately, at Knowle-houae, Bovey-Tiacey,|Devoii, 
the Lady of Francis Uaniell, Escp a daughter, bo* 
Ing her twenty-first child, nineteen of whom ate 
hving. 

MARRIAGES. 

1832. Aug. 15. At St Thomas's Church, Bombay, 
CapL Roderick James M‘I«an, of bis M^esty’s 
65th r«imcnt of light infantry, to Hobina Jane, 
eldest daughter of KMor Rob»t Hunter Hough, 
Deputy Military AudilDr-Genetal, Island of Cools- 
bah. 

SepL 23.‘At Bataria, David Alex. Fraser, Esq. of 
the firm of Macguoid, Davidson, dc Co., to Miss 
' Anna Peake, daughter of A. Peake, Esq. mauy 
years treasurer of Drury-Lane Theatre. 

UcL 20. At Uterhage, Cape of Good Hopi>, Mr 
Robert Turnbull, District Surgeon, to Rachel, 
dtot daughter of the late Mr Harpw, Dalgcty, 

1823. Jan. 10. At Campblctown, Argyleshirc, 
CapL W.aUs, T3d regiment, to Jane, eldest daughter 
of the late Col. Campbell of Ulenfcachan. 

37 . At No. 1, Fife Place, Glasgow, J. U. Denny, 
Esq. to Bethia, eldest daughter of Francis Adam, 
Esq. merchant, Glasgow. 

28. At Mcikle CoTsehill, Thomas Dean, Esq. of 
Draflkn,<o Ehzalieth, eldest daughter of tVilliuni 
Mackie of Meikle C'orsehill, Esij. 

29. .At Glasgow, the Rev. Alex. I.aing, M. A. 
Southend, to Miss Christian Reid, second daugh¬ 
ter of Daniel Reid, Esq. Balquhidder. 

Feb. 4. LieuL Robert Sangstcr. R. N. to Miss U. 
C. M'Intosh, only daughter of Qic lute Daniel 
M'lntosh, Edinburgh. 

a. At Lawhill, John Martin, Esi]. of IVewhniise, 
to Miss Jean Low, daughter of the late lUvid 
Low, Esq. Lindiffcraii. 

C. At Dumfries, the Rev. James Blyth Urr, to 
Miss Isabella Murdoch. 

11. At 17 , Forth btreet, Edinburgh, Cliarles 
Peebles, Esq. wnter hi Ula%uw, to Miss Paterson 
of Smithfield. 

1.'). At Nethcrcluny, James Cameron of Balmo¬ 
ral, to Jane, eldest daughter of John Watt, E»q. 

17- At Carron-Valc House, the Rev. Mr Kelly, 
of .Southend, to Miss Louisa Ann Robertson. 

Lately, at No. 3, Castle-StreeL Edinburgh, An¬ 
drew Veitch, Esq. Dairy Mills, to Helen, young¬ 
est daughter of the late Mr John Hill, Long Iler- 
miston. 


iv DEATHS. 

1822. MatdsSS. At Macao, where he had pro¬ 
ceeded for the benefit of his health, George Cru- 
tenden Esq. of the firm of Cruttenden, Mackillop, 
5c Co. (fonneriy Downic A Co.) 

July, at Bencoolcn, Duncan Macahnan, Eiq. 
assistant-surgeon, Hon. East-Iudia Company's 
Service, Bengal cstablisbinenL 

26. Uu board the Bolcatras F.a8t Indiaman, 
Emelia, wife of Edward Maxwell, Esq. of the 
Bei^ Civil Service, daughter of the late Alex. 
Walker, Esq. of Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

SepL 15. At Uencoolen, William Jack, Esq. 
Bssistant-surgeon, of the Bengal Medical Establish¬ 
ment 

Nov. 25. At the Island of Nevis, West Indies, 
Mr Robert Limrs, Ensim 35th regiment 

Dec. 23. At Richmond, Vimnia, John Brown, 
Esq. of Netherwood, in Dmnfries-shirc, Scotland. 

1823. Jan. 7. At Glasgow, truly regretted. Mr 
E. S. Hutton, dvil engineer. 

la At his house in Ch^I -Street, Aberdeen. 
Mr Peter Matthews, aged 38, Teller to the Com- 
merdal Banking Company, Aberdeen. 

15. At Denmuir, Orarge Wilson Bowman, Esq. 
of Logie, aged 8& 

16. At Mill HUl, Musselburgh, Mrs Undeiay, 
widow of Lieut. Colonel Jdm Llndessy, of tlic 
53d legimenL 

— At Braeadale Manse, the Rev. John Schaw, 
minister of that parish, in the 39th year of his age. 

17. At Denholm, in the parish oi Cavers, Mr 
James Andrew, surgeon, aged 29 years. 

— At Glasgow, Marg^ PuilMill, ddest 
daughter of the late Mr James Teller, writer in 
Campbletown. 


, 18. At Edinburgh, Mr Jaa. Hiudmarsh, teacher 
of musie. 

19. At Na 2, Hope-Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Stewart, late of Strathgroy. 

20. At Stoney Bank, Frances, wife of Major J. 

S. Sinclair, royal artillery, and’yoimgest daughter 
of the late CapL D. Ramsay, K. N. 

— In Camden-Street, Islington, Richard Tem¬ 
ple, Esq. late LieuL Colonel of the 2.3(1 regiment 
Wdsh tusilecTs, and Captain of the 87th regiment 
of foot, (»e of the oldest ofideera in his Majesty’s 
service. 

— At Glasgow, R(>beTt Leslie, Esm 

» At Arlone, Kinross-shire, David Walker Ar* 
not. Esq. of Arlarie. 

21. At Cronstadt, in the 53d year of his age. Mr 
Alex Gibb, long cashier to Messrs John Bower 5c 
Son there. 

22. At Edinburgh, Mr Archibald Elder. 

— At Glasgow, George William, youngest ion 
of Mr Macadam of Eastcrhousc. 

— Mr George Brooke, of Ebury Street, Chelsea, 
in the 101 st year of his age. 

23. At ClUtOD, Elizabeth Grey, wife of A. G. 
Harford Battecsby, Esip and youngest daughter of 
tho late MBjor41encra] Dundas of Fingask. 

— At London, Mrs Todd, relict of the late 
Chas. Todd, flsq. of Bengal, and youngest daugh¬ 
ter of the late Rirv. Dr. Brown, of NewhUls. 

— WiUiain Collow, Esq. mercliant at Havre, in 
France. 

24. At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Coul^, aged 
9.5 yean, relict of the late Mr Wro. DaUimtyne, 
pewterer, Eklinburglu 

— At Inverness, Mrs Ann Watson, reUct of the 
late Rev. George Watson, one of tlie Ministers of 
Inverness, a 

— At I la^ in the county of Kent, Alexander 
Maekemde Fraser, eldest sun of Colonel Charles 
Fraser of Im crallochy and Caslle-Frascr. 

2.3. At Willesdcn House, Middlesex, Sir Rupert 
George, BaiL aged 74. 

— At her house, Aberdour, Mrs Beatson, widow 
of the deceased James Beatson, Esq. of Balbeaddiek 

At Musselburgh, Uie Rev. William Smith, late 
Minister of the Episcopal chajicl there, ueJ 75. 

At Dumfries, aged b2 years, Mrs Kidiardson, 
daimhterof the late Rev.Wm. Wright, Minister 
of Newabbey, and relict of Mr Riciiardson, dis¬ 
tiller. 

— At Aberdeen, in theTDth yearofherage.Mn 
Elizabeth Gordon, relict of the deceased Hr Da¬ 
niel Maepherson, and daughter of the deceased 
Mr George Gordon, jun. sometitne Dean of Guild 
of Aberdeen. 

26. At his house at Berkeley, Gloucestershire, 
Dr Jenner, the Illustrious discoverer of vaocina- 
tion, in the 74th year of his age. 

At SurgeonsnaD, parishj>f Fettercium4Mi Bi® 
8.5th year of liis age, Mr Robert Rhind, fanner 
Suigeonshall. 

27 . At his house in Bedford Row, London, Cbaa. 
Hutton, L.L.D. F.IL8. Ac., in the 86th year of bis 
age. This venerable character will be remember¬ 
ed with gratitude as long as useful science is duty 
iqmreciaied. Perhaps uo name can be mentioned, 
ciuer ancient or mcKlem, that has so spccessfuUy 
promoted those branches of mathematical know¬ 
ledge, most conduave to Ae practical purposes of 
life, as Dr Hutton. Ho has been an eminent au- 
Oior for upwards of sixty years, and, during fbrty 
of that period, he discharged the arduous duty of 
Professor of Mathem.'itics, at the Royal Mihtary 
Academy at Woolwich, with the highest honour 
to himsw and advanto^ to his coimtry. His im¬ 
provements in military tactics have gfeatly pro¬ 
moted the success of the British artUle^ and en¬ 
gineers for the last half century, and nave been 
acknowledged and adopted l^ several of the fliat 
Profsaioisof the Cemtinent It will be a satisfoc- 
tion to his friends to leam, IhatDr Hutton InqipUy , 
retained his mental faculties to the very lost ^ 

— At Edinbuigh, Mrs Isabella Brown, vrife of . 
Mr John Robertson, Fiederick-StteeL ' 

— At Artuoath, Mr Wm. Hendetson, merchant, 
aged 92 years. 

— At Dumfries, aged 80 yean, Mrs Murray 
Sprnat, widow of the late John Oughterson, ^q. 
of Milnthiid. 

— At Monklaw, Ttaomai Scott, Ebq. in the 93d 
year of hia age. 

28. At Weem, Jifim Maleohn, Esq. Collector of 
Excise fbr the county of Perth. 
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1833. Jm 98. At I>|iiiit(>lH>r,neu CmipBelCpn. 
Malcolm M'Cmmmen, Eni. late of 8km a^ 85. 

At his house, Uundas-fttreet, Edinburgh, 
Aiehihald Campbell, Esq. W- S. 

' •» At Nb. S, Heriot Row, Edinburgh, Mrs Mar- 
Baiat£«ng. 

29. John David, ekleet son of Mr J. Donaldson, 
K g. C. Kdinburgh. 

• AtBridgehouse, in Um ptwish of TorohidieQ, 
Jbhn Young, Esq. of Bridginousc, nge<l 
k — At his villa at Blacfcheath, Joim JuliiR An* 
gerstein. Esq. 

—At his house, Upper Chorlotte-Street Rtaoy 
Square, London, in the 92d year of his age, the 
ill. venerable Jas. Jones,)). D., Aiuluicacau of Here* 
ford. Rector of St Mary Somerset, and St Mary 
Mounthow, in the city of London, and Vicar of 
Shinfield and SwalloWneid, in Iho I'oonty of Bi-rka. 

— At MussciburjA, W. C.. Stuart, Esq. 

80. At Howderloul, Duncan, third son of Wm. 

> M^onakl, Esq. 

— At Montrose, in the 71tli year of bis age, Mr 
William SIrarii, irtCTChant 

— At Canonmiils, near Edinburgh, Mrs .Imre 
Corb^ wife of James Eyre, 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs ElisabcBr Craufuxd, wi- 
dow of William M'^ormick. Esq. Dundas Street. 

— At I'hurso, Mm Elizabeth Boyd, youogi'st 
daughter of the late Lieut Boyd, of the 7t1i royal 
veteran battalion. 

31. In Brown's Sqtuiro, Riiiiibiugh, Mr Thomas 
Law, writer, Edinlmiyli; dnd, on tiie lOtli, Mis 
Ann Chalnim, Ins wife.; 

— At BrestonpdiB, Idhs Elizabeth Bowie.datigh- 
ter of the late Mr TotrieU Oowte, mcrcliant in 
Edinburgh. 

— At Pllranir, Mrs Fortune. '(jh 

Feb. 1. At Nice, where he iMd gone for the rc- 
cov«ry of his health, the Hon. Edward Speueer 
Cowp», brother of Earl f'owptv. 

—At her house in Mnit’and-StrccI, Edinb.ir^h, 
Mrs Mery flamiltun, relict of the kite Ur Thumas 
Ctetouna 


— At Maxwelltown, Mrs Mary llowat, relict of 
Rie late Mr Williani titainger, incK'h.ant, agirl St 

S. AlPHnamoon, parish of Konloun. Margaret 
fhiduan, wife of J^i^s Adam, tint ntUIer there. 
She had to the same husband a family of twenty 
children, of whrub aoventeen ate still lilii'e. 

— At Glasgow, Hefculfsi Tavlor, son i,f tlic late 
John Taylor, Eaq. of Xiiktonlnil. 

—At Forth, Jar. Sitewurt, Es). late of Jamaica. 
— Atherhou.’e, in Fieadilly, London, Msgila- 
laae, Countess Dowager of Dysart, widow of Lio¬ 
nel, fourtli Earl of Dysurt. 

—At No. 41, North Hanover-Street, IWinburgh. 
Catherine, daughter of tlie late t'antain Thomas 
MMtland ^ Maitlahdtickt. 

At £)^biil}ur3kr J^fzv BdlO'^lTniuidt 

Perthshire. 

— AtGla^ow, agetlGR, Mrs Elizabeth Telfer, 
10 ^ of Dr M'Autay of that city. 

'I — At Edinbuivh, Mrs Frances Ogtlvie, wife of 
Mr Charles Ru(£an, Meadow Place. 

. — At Coin, iJt AldWin’s, neat Fatrfas, Glouces- 
tenhire. General Lister, late Colonel, of the 45th 
r^menA'and Coventor of Languard 'Fort, in the 
„8GShyear ofhi^age. 

— M 'Csmar, Mr Hamilton Dona]d<intu eldest 
Mi^^lhelliiae Cha^ Donaldson, Esq. of Brou|^- 
‘ lanOn^’Mlar Edinburgh, ' 

AhCitt&l, Leith, Captain Allan W. Campbell, 
ofJbeuMjMSdoinMU Fenelide Retiment 
4 a| IMbdla Wyld, wifeof Mt 

Hobeit It r O ws i, Jtthior, late merenant there. 

-r At LoHtt^baad, Jidm M*Caflum, in the 
Ihhtbyeor.c^W He enjoyed good health 
Item hit id^scr t» a tew weeka ago, and within 
teeMtew-pfreaMi lie teeqneittfy wMked to Inverary 
LaAcQpholid, and tetunwd the aatne day, 
, A^stMiuieoilIlinSled 

M —r At lldlnhiiOT*, George Imlhch, Eaq. W- S. 

At Lmdi^ Mn cSahana, wife of James 
K^lOiaham, Esq. ofOadftwwd. 

^. 1 At horhoiMe in Harln ..Street, London, Lady 
’iBumbold. widow of Sir T. ItuthhoM, Hart, ana 
hter of tbe talia lU' E. Law; Bimdp of Cm* 

lith Lteka, Mas Janet Stemart, spoiiK of 

rwBWil^iffii^uf Islay, Mideoin CainP' 



heB, aged 102, a long time in the oervlce of 
the Customs. 

Feb. S. At Cnnbuslang, aged 96, the Rev. Hrmy 
Galloway, A. M., achooTinaster of that p.^nsh. 

5. At Murraytnwaitecat the very advanced age 
of 98, JohnMrray, Esq. of MurraythWaitc, late 
Vioe-Licuteinmt or the County of Dumfries; a 
gentleman of great talent and respectability, who, 
m h» youth; tilled high offices of trust ami respon¬ 
sibility' under Government, both at home and 
abroad. The bent of his mind, and the peculiar 
feature of tlic times, induced him to retire in 
parly life (about 60 years of ^e) from the stage of 
politics and jniblic adventiiMt te his iiatemal estate 
in Dumfricssliire, where he'pniied himself a zea¬ 
lous iiatriot, and an active and judicious Magis¬ 
trate. 

6. In Tavistock Place, Russcl-Square, London. 
John Forbes, Esq. late Collector of his Majesty’s 
Customs from the coiooy of Demerara. 

— At Leslie, bf chineougli, Catherine F. .Scotl, 
aged SIX yean, eldest daughter of tlie Rev llfni. 
Scott, minister of the gospel there. 

7. At Pinlico, Mrslladcfiffe.—Thi.i laily liad licen 
indisposed for about a montli wiUi a violent lolii. 
which tenninated m inflammation, and took from 
this life the much-admired autiww of the “Mys¬ 
teries of Udolpho," .•Old other work? of im,-qpiiiilion 
oml genlusi almost eijually popular. Among the 
femme om.uiients of English litcratuTC she will 
long holfl one of tiie highest places, anil be rc- 
meiiibercd c» near tlie head of a school, which has 
been the source of very general sympathy and de- 
ligliL Mt* ri. was, we believe, between fifty and 
sixty yenrs of age. 

— At Clasgow, Dr SiunucI MaeOmin, agi-d 
tW4inty-flve. 

— At Douglas, in ilier 87th year, Mrs Dick, 
vridow of the late David Dick, writer there, much 
and ju‘'tly estecmei!. 

8. At .Irbrnath, Mrs B.irbAra Finlayson, wife o^ 
Francis Stirling, E'^. banker there. 

— At Edinburgh, Hubert, eldest son of Robert 
•Siieid, E-.q. VV. .S. 

'!>. At (juarry Bank, near Greenock, Donald 
Shaw, Esq. aged 73. 

— At Plyivi 'itii Dock. Matilda, the youngest 
daughter of .Si I jiuimas John Cochrane, Knight, 
of liH Majesty's sliip tl.. Foite. 

— At Jii.s house in Frederick .Street, William 
Cunningham, Esq. 

— At uteihorcon, Oxfordshire, Lady Edward 
Smncriict. 

Lately, at her house in Lbndon. in the 74th 
year of her ago, Mrs UgiU y, relict of David Ogilvy, 
Esq. of fockftisttr, in the county of Middlesex, 
sister of tiie late John Wilson, EMUtewn-cleik of 

—U.-iwlish, aged 83, Johi^^^ask, £sq.. 
Admiral of the Blue. ' '' 

— At Faiis, in tlic Gist year of hia we, Henry 
Grey M'.Vab, M. 1). jihj'siciiin to his fate Royd 
Highness the Duke of Kent. This gentienuin was, 
at a very early jioriod of life, Professor of Elocu¬ 
tion in the University of Gitmow, and the friend 
and disciple of the eminent pbilosupber Rdd. 

— In .St 1^’s, Jatnaiot, in tlw 26th year of 
his age, James Srely ROhertsoii, Esq. A>M., 'Mem¬ 
ber of the Royal College Of Surgeons in London, 
and fui Extraordinarr Member of the Abeidetai 
Mcdieo-Chirurdfal ^cioty. He was a son of the 
late Dr Jamm Robetteon, of the Naval Hospital, 
Uartmdoes, and lattaily of the Staff of that island, 

— At Broughte Fetry. Dtmdee, in Bic 103d year 
of hie age. Mr Thcenaf Abbott He was born in 
the reii^ of King Geo^ J., and has seen four oif 
that name on this Biione. Henever used qiecte- 
cics, and scarcely was ever known to have one 
day’s Ulnen till bu death. 

— At Ids seat, Oxfordshire, Ralph Sheldon,. Esq. 
M* P. 

— At Yoric, aged 63, Mrs Harrison. Her death 
was occaMoned by a pin running into her thumb 
whilst washing, whitu brought cm a mortification, 

— in Dublin, aft-r i most painful and tedious 
Ulnesk Mans HantIUon, Esq. Member ofPturlia- 
meot for the county of DuMln. 

' ’ — At Kdhibui|ffi. Miss Christian Clerk, daugh¬ 
ter of the Ute Ritei^ Oerfc, Ghq. advodste. i* 

— At Edtebur^, aged 41, 'Mr James Bishop, 
late metehant. 
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HR SOUTHEY 8 CHAROES AGAINST SIR JOHN MOORE. 


Hitherto our observatioas on the 
Laureate's History have, in general, 
been of a laudatory complexion; a 
strong reganl to trutn, however, mix¬ 
ed with a ieeling of reverential re¬ 
spect for the raeinorv of a virtuous, 
brave, and accompUsned soldier, com¬ 
pels us to alter our tone, and to ex¬ 
press, without qualification or reserve, 
the indicant contempt with which 
we were inspired, while peruting that 
part of the volume before us, ^idi 
rofesses to record the events of the 
rst Peninsular Cam|Nugo. Nor has 
the exacerbation of this feeling been 
in any degree mollified by the indi¬ 
rect and insidious form in which 
this scribbler of all work” has con¬ 
trived to insinuate, rather than ho¬ 
nestly and fairly bring out his chaises 
against the professional diaracter and 
conduct of a man, who, in trdng dr. 
cuinstances, nobly sustunea the re¬ 
nown of the British arms, and whose 
dearest and most fervent wish was to 
live with honour, and to die with glo¬ 
ry. W^e are well aware, tihat, in ob¬ 
tain quarters, a marked hostility to 
the fame of Moore has been r^anled 
as a kind of indirect compliment to 
his more fortunate successor; that it 
has become a sort of fashion to un¬ 
der-rate his services, depreciate his 
skill, and bewdl his despondency: 
that success, however undeserved, is 
too frequently conddered the crite¬ 
rion of military talent; and that the 
fame of a commander, whose evil fate 
it is to praised by the TOiitical op¬ 
ponents ^ the men by wnom he was 

VdL. XII. 


employed, is placeil in eminent peril. 
But surely historv ought to be more 
just and impartial; and the ver^ fact, 
that a brave man has fallen in his 
country's cause, and in the moment 
of victory, too, ought to have channed 
into silencethepettyjealousies and re¬ 
sentments of party, if it could pro¬ 
duce no kindlier, or more hallowed 
feeling for his mernwy. In a poli¬ 
tical renegade, who, for the loaves 
and the fishes, has algured the creed 
of his youth, and taken upon himself 
the in^orious task of traducing tiie 
men, and vilifying the opinions which 
he formerly worshipped, mi^nanimi- 
ty was not possible, and therefore not 
to be expected; but, in a work of 
unboundra pretension, especially on 
the score of ^'autiienticity,^ every one 
had a right to look for some small in- 
funon of truth, even in recording the 
actions of a man inferior to Sir John 
Moore, in every talent and accom¬ 
plishment that elevates and adorns 
the character of a s(ddkff. Disap¬ 
pointed, however, in this reasonable 
and moderate expectation, we shall 
now proceed to examine, a little in 
detail, the nature of thechargeswhidi 
have been embodied in this “ aiuhen- 
tie*’ history, and to prove, that, if not 
malicious, every one of them is sub¬ 
stantially, and entirely false. Tltis 
may be an ungracious, but it is a ne¬ 
cessary office, due at once to the dead 
and to the living; to vindicate the 
former, and to undeceive the latter. 
We are aware that the renown of 
Moore needs not the oommemoration 
3C 
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which was so unaccountably with- a veteran enemy, greatly superior in 
held in the " Vision of Don Rode- number, and amply provide in the 
rick,” and that the laurels which still two arms in which the English ar- 
bloom freshly on his honoured grave my was almost entirely deficient ? 
cannot be blighted by the brutum But leaving these matters, about 
fulmep of Southey; but we also know which there can hardly be a difter- 
that, in such matters, a great portion ence of opinion, we would beg leave 
of mankind must unavoidably take to remark, in the first place, that the 
many opinions upon trust, and that plan of the campaign was precisely 
a little close examination is requisite the very worst that could possibly 
to unravel the web of artftil misre- have been devised; and, secondly, 
presentation'eontained in the impos- that the support and co-operation 
ing and courtly volume of the I^u- U])on which Sir John Moore was 
reate: and, for these reasons, nunc taught to rely, totally vanished, loav- 
libenter accingimus operi. ing his army exposed to an over- 

I. The first general charge, which whelming force, led on by the first 
indeed pervades thewhole narrative, is Captain of the Age, —with its flanks 
“ despondency.” '* Thie constitution exposed, and liable to be surround- 
of his (Sir John Moore's) mind led ed,—and, in short, every way com- 
him to look at ^e dark, rather than promised. 

the hopeful aspect of things," (p. 758.) Witli regard to the defects in the 

In communicating his resolution of plan of the campaign, which, being 
retiring to the British Government, formed by the Cabinet of St James’s, 
he wrote in the same spirit of utter cannot well be laid to the charge of 
despondency ” (p. 761.) The “ de- Sir John Moore, they are sufficient- 
^ndency" here chalked against Sir ly obvious. After the Convention 
,^hn Moore alludes to the opinions of Cintra, and the liberation of Por- 
he had formed of Spanish affairs; tugal, the troops in that country re¬ 
fer it has never been pretended, that ceived orders to inarch into Spain, in 
he wanted a reasonable, nay, almost aid of the patriots, who hacl taken 
an excessive confidence in tne valour arms against “ the intrusive king 
of the troops under his command, and they were directed to rendez- 
On the contrary, he shewed, by his vous at Burgos, or Valladolid, where 
whole conduct, that he believed them they would be joined by 13,000 men 
capable of every thing short of abso- from England, to be disembarked at 
lute impossibility. Will any military Corunna, under Sir David Baird. It 
man give it as his opinion, that Sir was left in the option of Sir John 
John Moore ever shewed any reluc- Moore, to proceed either by sea or 
tance to bring his troops in contact lanA-—and he chose the latter. But 
with the enemy, even when the odds here an unexpected difficulty arose, 
in point of numbers were greatly a- Upon earnest and anxious inquiry, he 
gainst them ? The brilliant affairs had been assured by the inhabitants 
at Rueda, Sahagun, Ezla, Cacabelos, that the direct route through Portu- 
and Lugo, attest the contrary. A- gal to Salamanca was not practicable 
gain, was there ever a battle fought for artillery; and, in consequence, 
and won under hravier disadvanta- that arm, with the cavalry and a 
ges than that of Corunna,—after a guard of 3000 infantry, were sent 
disastrous march, in the de^th of round by Bachyos and the Escurial, 
winter, through the mountains of which added 160 miles to the march, 
Gallida,—without cavalry, without and created a third division of force, 
artillery,—‘with troops worn out and It was ascertained, however, when 
exhaust^ by almost incredible hard- too late *, that the road by which 
ships and privations, and opposed to the infantry marched, though cer- 

* Mr Southey says, that when the natives asserted that the roads across the moun¬ 
tains were not praetkaUe for artilleiy, “ Sriiuh officers were sent to examine them, 
and em^rmed this assertion 1” There must be some error here. At this period, we 
know, the Engineer Corps had not reached that state of efficiency they afterwards at¬ 
tained ; but we do not Relieve it possiUe they could have been ao ignorant as not to 
be aide to ascertain whether a road were practicable for cannon. We are borne out 
in this coii}ecture, by the silence of Colonel Jones on the Subject, and by the positive 
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tainly bad enough, was nevertheless rived at Salamanca, and l^forebeen- 
practicable tor cannon, and that the tered the city, he received intelli- 
whole army might have advanced di- gence of the defeat and destruction, 
rectly on Salamanca. This contin> at Burgos, of the Estremaduran Ar- 
gency, to which the original plan nny» under tlie Conde de Belvedere, 
was liable, and which ought to have which had been intended to keep up 
been foreseen and provided for, pla- the communication between the anny 
ced Sir John Moore, on his arrival at of the Left, under Blake, and the 
Salamanca, in one of those situations armies of the Centre and Right,-un- 
which military men of all countries der Castanos and Palafox. By means 
unite in considering the very worst of this disaster, the Spanish line of 
that can possibly be imagined ; he operations was intersected, and the 
found himself in the centre lietwecn other armies, or rather armed rabbles, 
two extremities, to neither of which exposed, to destruction in detail,— 
he could move, without oompromis- which, in fact, took place a, little af- 
ing one division of his anny, and, in ter, as we shall see immediately, 
fact, abandoning it to its fate ; while The second day after his arrival 
by remaining inactive, each of the brought the further intelligence, that 
tliree divisions, almost in immediate file French had advanced, and ta- 
contact with a brave and enterprising ken possession of Valladolid, exaedy 
enemy, was liable to be beaten and twenty leagues, or three marches, dis¬ 
cut up in detail: and that this me- tent from Salamanca, while Sir Jdin, 
lancholy consummation did not take with only three brigades of infantry, 
place, was wholly to be ascribed to ^ single gun, found liimself 

the incessant watchfulness, and great i® open town, without a Spanish 
prudence and foresight, for which piquet to cover his front, and in a si- 
Oencral Moore was so eminently dis- tuation where he could not calculate 
tinguished. the arrival of the other divisions 

Next, as to the support and co-ope- in less than ten days. Fortunately, 
ration upon which Sir John Moore however, the French did not take 
had been uught to rely, he had been advantage of this cruel predicament, 
informed officially (See the Despatch otherwise Sir John must have been 
of Lord Castlereagh, dated 30thSept. compelled to retire on Cuidad Rodri- 
1808) tliat his entry into Spain would go, and leav^ Sir John Hope's divi¬ 
be covered by between 60 and 70,000 »<>?» consisting of the cavalry and 

men; that the greatest enthusiasm artillery, with 3000 infantry, to their 
pervaded all classes of the peop^ fate. 

who were eager to make any sac^ The defeat of the Estremadu- 
fice, in order to expel the unprinci- ran army was, however, only the 
pled invaders of their country; and commencement of a series of reverses, 
that nothing was required but the ap- the natural results of the unaccount- 
pearance of a regular force, to act as able apathy of the general govem- 
point d’ appui, in order to ensure the ment, the misconduct of the Smnish 
annihilation of the enemy. All ^is Generals, the materiel of which their 
was conveyed to the General in an armies were composed, and. the im- 
official form, by the War Secretary, mense superiority of the troops and 
and loudly confirmed^ the pompous officers to whom they were exposed, 
descriptions of our Envoy to the Blake's army had been defeat^ on 
Supreme Junta, Mr Hookham Frere. the Slst of October, and forced to 
Let us now attend to the facts ad- fall back on Reynosa, where it was 
mitted by all sides, because, unfortu- again attacked, about the middle of 
nately, they are too notorious to be November, and so coropl^ly routed, 
denied or misrepresented. that when the Marquis^de la Ro- 

On the 13th of November, Sir mana traversed the district of Las 
John, with his advanced guard, ar- Montanas, to assume the command, 

statement in the JN'arrative of this Campaign^ that ffteroad wasfomsdout ontyfrom ^ 
stage to stage by the British officers^" (p. *8.) Where, then, did Mr Southey discov 
that “ British officers were sent to examine die roads, and confirmed the assertion 
the natives ?” Either this statement is false, (which we incline to believe,) or, 

** British officers" sent on this duty were worse than blockheads. 
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he met with nothing but a confuxedt der, the only c^cer who had bebav- 
haJf-starved rabble, trusting to indi- ed gallantly, and really diatii^uished 
vidual exertion for safety and sup* hinoself at ^tnosierra. 
port, and without even the semblance Thus had the Spanish armies suo 
of a rear-guard to check their pur- cessively vanished like smoke ; and 
suers.’* (Colonel Jones’s Account of thus had the 60 or 70,000 men, who 
the War in Spain and Portugal, pi. were to have covered the entry of 
40.) This was the condition of the British into Spain, and after- 
Blau’s army, or rather of the re- irards co-operated for the ultimate 
mains of it, on the 16th of Novem- liberation of the Peninsula, been 
ber. The Firench, therefore, were beaten and dispersed, with almost 
now at liberty to torn their whole noloss, and with little further trouble 
ftwce on the armies of the Centre and to the victors than the fatigue of in* 
Right; and, accordingly, on the 22d cessant marching and eountermarch- 
cam^the battle, or, more properly, ing. Hence, therefore, no other ene- 
thed^outeofTudela, by which these my remained in the ^Id than the 
bodies were brought, if posai^, into S8,QOO British* ; and what man, in 
a worse rituation than that which his sober senses, can maintain, diat 
had been commanded by the rash and this haadftd of men, however brave, 
unfortunate Blake. The disorganiza- was able to maintain the stn^le 
tion was most complete. Some of the single-handed, (or at kast with no 
fugitives threw themselves into Za- otwr aid than the 9 or 10,600 na- 
ragossa, but by far the greater nura- ked, starved, and half-amied pea- 
ber retired on Calatayud, where they sants, under ^e Marquis de la Roma- 
su^red incredible nar^hips, and na,) against 177,000 veteran French 
wore reduced to the last extremity, troops, now totally disengaged from 
The Catahms were dislodged from every other enemy, and under the 
before Fignieras, which they were great {wesidii^ mihtary genius of the 
pretendii^ to blockade ; and the age ^ Sir John Moore was therefore 
strong mountain defile of Somosierra, |]&ced in a utuaition of unexampled 
which a handful of resolute men peril and difficulty, lie wm every nio- 
migbt have successfully dtdended ment liaUe to be surrounded by the 
against any odds, was carried by a numm>us bodies which the enemy 
(ktachment of light-horse, almost had in movement everywhere around 
without a struggle, the fugitives being biro ; while the ignorant impatience 
driven back ontw Tagus. Eight days and fiery valodr of the officers and 
after the a£&tr at Somosierra, the re- llwps led them to clamour for ac- 
mains of the central army were put ; and the country certainly ex¬ 
in movement, and commenced their peet^ that some important aitvan- 
march to Ma^d ; but so great was tage would be gained, and some de- 
the insttbordinatbn that prevailed, risive bkw struck by a general of liia 
that, on apjHoaching the capital, and rrratatkm and experience. The tenor 
the corps v^er San Juan being re- ef^ rostructions, moreover, strongly 
fused admittance by the traitors, who pointed to active operations; a course 
had predetermined to surrender it to to which he was {uumpted by consi- 
the enemy without striking a blow, derations which would have swayed, 
they mwdezed their brave commnn- with paramount force, a mind less 


* That Sir John Moore had alt along calculated npon the coztfid and oficknt co- 
opei^on of the Spaniards, in conwqaence of tiie statements which had been made 
to him, and that he considned tins co-operation of vital importance to the nltimate 
saceesa of the eause, appears very dearly fhrni a letter dated Salaosanea, the IStbi 
Nov. (the day on wbfeh ha entered that town,) and addressed to Lead Witliam Ben- 
tinck s “1 differ with you only in onie potnt,** he Mys; “ Kben you say the chief 
and great obstacle and renstance to the French will be afforded by d\e En^AsH army. 
1/thatbe soi, Spain is lost. The Englkb army, J hope, wSl do all that can be ex¬ 
pected ftom thdr niunbera; but ffu sajetg of Spam depends on the union of its inha~ 
bttasUs, their enAusiasm m Sieir cause, oad in their Jlrm and devoted deteeminntioni , 
rather to die than submit to the French. • * • If they will adhere, our aid can be of the 
greatest use to them ; but if not, we shaU soon be out-numbered, vtert our first quadi- 
rupled-** f 
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firm and decided. But no mbtivc, 
no inducement could persuade liim 
to compromise, or rather to sacrifice, 
his army : and it is because no means 
proved successful in leading him to 
pursue a line of conduct, which, in 
the situation in which affairs then 
stood, would have been downright 
insanity, that he was exposed, in the 
first instance, to the petulance of Mr 
Whistlecraft Frere, and that his me¬ 
mory has since been calumniated by 
the venal pen of Mr Southey* 

It was fortunate for him, nowever, 
that, after the destruction and total 
dispersion of the Snanish armies, 
Buonaparte acted ratner on general 
principles of military reasoning than 
on actual knowledge of the condition 
and circumstances of the British 
forces: for, knowing the professional 
reputation of the Englidi Gene¬ 
ral, Napoleon never doubted, that, 
after the annihilation of the patriotic 
armies, and the impossibility of the 
British undertaking any forward 
movement, without exiiosing them¬ 
selves to a similar fate. Sir John 
Moore had retired on Portugal; and 
it was not till after the affair of 
llueda that be was undeceived, the 
prisoners taken on that occasion de¬ 
claring, “ it was universally believed 
that the English army had retreat¬ 
ed.” It was this inference, com¬ 
pletely correct in a military point of 
view, which enabled Sir John Moore 
to effect the junction of his separated 
divisions, and probably saved him 
from destruction. Yet ae is accused 
of a tendency to look at the dark 
rather than the hopeful ude of things,” 
and of “ utter des^ndency !” Now, 
it is no easy matter to look at” that 
which has no existence ; and surely 
it would have been obliging in Mr. 
S. to have told us where, uter the 
reverses of Bu^os, Reynosa, Tu- 
dela, and Somosierra, ** the hopeful 
side of things” was to be seen, or 
“ looked” for. It was not in t^ 
armies ; th^ had vaniidied. It was 
not in the wnerals; they were re¬ 
markable for nothing but their ob¬ 
stinacy and incapacity. It was not 
in the peonle; for, as we shall see 
presently, weir enthuuasm had ne¬ 
ver made itself obvious either to ^ 
John Moore, or to any body about 
him, or umn whom he relied for 
correct int^gence. It was not in 


the Supreme Council of the nation ; 
for Mr Southey himself tells us, (p. 
708), that ** while Blake’s army was 
fighting, day after day, without food, 
and without reinforcements to recruit 
its ranks," they were amusing them¬ 
selves in laying snares to catch trai¬ 
tors, circukting proclamations of in¬ 
ordinate longitude puffing their own 
vi^ur, and fixing the criteria of pa¬ 
triotism, without, however, disturb¬ 
ing their hebdomadal siesta with a 
single thought about the poor, naked, 
and starving men who were contend¬ 
ing with the enemy in the field, or 
making the slightest exertion to repair 
the casiulties occasioned by' almost 
daily disaster, and to provide arms, 
ammunition, and clothing, for the 
troops. In short, to whichever side 
Sir John Moore “ looked,” he saw, 
and could sec nothing but luisfortune 
and apathy ; while he was left totally 
destitute of intelligence, except what 
he had been able to procure by his 
own exertions; or, what was infinite¬ 
ly worse, all the intelligence trans¬ 
mitted to him, either by the Spanish 
authorities, or by our own sagacious 
Envoy, Mr Hookham Frere, proved 
not only utterly false, but calculated 
to mislead him, and, had he ever 
acted upon it, to compromise the 
safety of his troops. Of this we shall 
be able to produce a memorable in¬ 
stance in the sequel. 

But notwithstanding these signal 
reverses of Uie Spanish armies,which 
had in truth disappeared, or where 
any considerable bray continued to¬ 
gether, had become formidable to all 
but the enemy,—had the peofie ap¬ 
peared to have been generally actu¬ 
ate^, by a strong and predominant 
enthttstasm,—had they manifested 
any zeal to aid the British in their 
endeavours to free them from a fo- < 
reign yoke,—or even had they ap¬ 
peared to be well affected to their 
alliet^ there might still have been 
reason to haiard modi in their be¬ 
half, and attempt entorprisea which, 
in other cucumstanceai, wouhl have 
been, not <»nly dangerous, but un¬ 
warrantable. Now, did any such 
enthusiasm or diqjosition manifest 
itself? At the first breaking out of 
the insurrectioii it no doubt did; 
and if full advantage had been taken 
of the popular feeling excit^ by the 
dispersion of the news of the massacre 
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of Madrid, there is no over-estimating 
the good consequences wliich might 
have flowed from it. But, most un¬ 
happily, this incipient enthusiasm 
was confined to the people, and had 
evaporated long before Sir John 
Moore entered Spain. Like a flame 
suddenly kindled, it biumed violent¬ 
ly at first, but soon died - away, be¬ 
cause no additional fuel was admi¬ 
nistered. The higher orders were 
sunk in the apathy induced ^ cor¬ 
ruption and licentiousness. Proud, 
pompous, and slow, they deliberated 
when they should have acted; re¬ 
solved, and re-resolved; circulated 
proclamations full of high-sounding 
epithets and verbose declamation, 
and—did nothing. Sir John Moore 
clearly saw the state of the case, as 
far as related to the people; The 
jioor Spaniards,” said he, deserve 
a better fate: for they seem a fine 
people; but have fallen into hands 
who have lost them bv their ajiathy," 
See.; and again; '* The Sj^niards 
have not shewn themselves a wise 
or a provident people. Thdr loisJum 
is not a wisdom of action ; but still 
they are a fine people; and muck 
MIGHT have been done with them." 


Jor resistance." On the 6th of De¬ 
cember, when, by the joint efforts of 
the traitors Morfa and Castelfranco, 
and of our worthy Envoy, the dupe 
of both, he had been deceived into 
a belief that the people of Madrid 
were determined to defend the C'api- 
tal to the last extremity, he tells Mr 
Frere: “ There has been no example 
of any such resistance in any other 
part of Spain; and though 1 hope 
this will produce it, / have neither 
seen nor heard of much enthusiasm 
elsewhere. Their armies are jbe- 
voip OF BOTH.” It is true, that Mr 
Southey imagines he explains all this, 
when he tells us (in p. 760) that the 
Creneral “ mistook inactivity for #«r- 
por and indifference but if by 
** inactivity” ne means—and what 
else can he mean ?—that the Spa¬ 
niards were making no exertion to 
recruit their armies, to repair their 
recent disasters, to keep alive the 
spirit of the people, and to co-operate 
with the Britiw auxiliaries in en¬ 
deavouring to drive the French be¬ 
yond the Pyrenees, it would really 
seem that the *' mistake" was not so 
very great as he would have us be¬ 
lieve. But for the nice distinction 


Every man in the least acquainted 
with human nature, must know that 
there is nothing so difficult to reani¬ 
mate as an enthusiasm which has 
been allowed to exhaust itself with¬ 
out being fully called into action, and 
fed by daring and enterprise, and 
which, at the same time, has been 
chilled by a concatenation of the 
most appalling and disheartening ca¬ 
lamities. No such efibrt was, how¬ 
ever, made at the time when the 
British first entered Spain, or d|^ng 
their continuance in that couhtr^; 
and hence, not a trace could be dis¬ 
covered' of that enthusiasm, and of 
that burning hatred to the French, 
which had been so loudly proclaimed 
in Parliament, and re-echoed by near¬ 
ly the whole of our public journals. 
Accordingly, in a letter, of date the 
26th November, the General says: 
“ As to enthusiasm, 1 have seen no 
marks of it." Again, on the 27th, 
he says, It was not expected that 
these (the British troops) were to 
cope alone with the whole force of 
France; but as auxiliaries, to aid a 
people who were bf.i.1£ved to be en- 
thusiastic, determined, and prepared 


here attempted to be drawn, we 
should certainly have thought that 
** inactivity” was as inmlible a 
proof of *' torpor and indifierence” as 
activity is of the opposite qualities. 
It is of no use to reason, for the 
charge of ** utter despondency” is 
always at hand, to demolish every 
fact and argument which can be pro¬ 
duced to shew that it was impossible 
for any man of common observation 
to form a difierent opinion from that 
of Sir John Moore in the unfortu¬ 
nate circumstances in which he was 
placed. This “ despondemw,” how¬ 
ever, was not confined to Sir John 
Moore : Sir David Baird and Sir 
John Hope largely partook in it; 
and surely these distinguished vete¬ 
rans may be supposed to have known 
at least as much of the Spanish cha¬ 
racter, and of the state of public 
feeling ’^among the people, as the 
worthy Laureate can possibly do, at 
the distance of fifteen years, and 
sitting quietly in his closet at Kis- 
wick, endeavourinj; to scribble away 
the hard-earned fame of a soldier, 
who nobly bled and died on the field 
of honour, without a speck or a ble- 
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inish on his character, and without 
having ever, in the whole course of 
his life, been guilty of a single act 
of renegadimn. 

At last, however, the different di¬ 
visions of the army were put in com¬ 
munication ; and the General, seeing 
that nothing could be effected, while 
every thing was hazarded, had made 
preparations to retire. But scarcely 
had this taken place, when he was ur¬ 
ged by the Supreme Junta, by Morla, 
and the Ihrince of Castelfranco, who 
were in command of the capital, and 
by Mr Frere, to advance on Madrid, 
where they assured him the greatest 
enthusiasm had suddenly sprung up, 
the citizens being resolved to defend 
it to the last extremity, and “ deter¬ 
mined rather to perish with their 
country" than set an example of 
weakness or timidity at the same 
time, he was informed that about 
25,000 men,of the Central army, were 
falling back in great haste on Ma¬ 
drid, to reinforce the garrison ; that 
10,000 men, from Somosierra, were 
approaching for the same purpose ; 
and tliat these would be join^ by 
4^,000 men at the city. This was 
certainly extraordinary intelligence, 
and dif^ng from all he had either 
seen or heard, naturally excited the 
General’s suspicions as to its truth. 
The sources, however, appeared so 
respectable, that it could not be alto- 
getner resisted, and, accordingly, he 
did resolve to advance, but with cau¬ 
tion, or, as he expresses it, “ bridle 
in hand.” The retrograde move¬ 
ment of Sir David Baird’s division 
was countermanded, and preparations 
made for attempting an immediate 
diversion in favour of the brave men 
who, according to report, had so he¬ 
roically resolvra to die for their coun¬ 
try. Let us now attend for a mo¬ 
ment to the sinmle and conclusive 
li^ic of dates. 'The joint letter of 
Morla and Castelfranco bears date, 
Madrid the 8d December ; and be it 
remembered, that they were both 
members of the Supreme Junta, and 
in the military command of the Ca¬ 
pital. In this letter, they assure the 
British General that they have the 
honour to “ lay before him a true 

AND JUST REraeSENTATlOH OF AF¬ 
FAIRS AT THIS MOMENTand they 
conclude by stating their conviction, 
that he will not lose a moment in push¬ 


ing forward to therelief of the Capital, 
and that the " rapidity of his move¬ 
ments will be such as the interest of 
both countries require." Now—will 
the reader believe it ? at the very 

MOMENT when THIS LETTER WAS 
WRITTENBYTHESEINFAMOUS TRAI¬ 
TORS, THEY WERE IN TERMS WITH 
BUONAPARTE FOR THE SURRENDER 
OF THE CAPITAL, WHICH ACCORD¬ 
INGLY TOOK PLACE ON THE FOL¬ 
LOWING DAY, and they urged Sir 
John Moore to march rapidly to their 
assistance, although they were per¬ 
fectly aware that the city unmld be in 
possession of the enemy hfore the let¬ 
ter could reach its destination ! ! ! 
But even this was not all. These 
ruffians, for they deserve no other 
appellation, had laid their scheme 
for destroying the British Anny 
deeply and well. Afraid lest the 
English General should have com¬ 
menced his retreat in good earnest, 
and proceeded too far to return and 
countermarch on the Capital, before 
their letter should reach him, and 
that, of itself, it might not be suffi¬ 
cient to make him alter his previous 
plans, they had contrived to persuade 
the Junta to send two officers, a few 
days before, to his head-quarters, to 
urge upon him the measure which 
their perfidious letter was intended 
to confirm, and, in conjunction with 
the fatuous zeal of Frere, whom they 
had most completely deceived, to de¬ 
termine him to advance to the assis¬ 
tance of a city alrvady in the hands 
of the enemy ! ! These arts, however, 
most fortunately failed to induce the 
General to advance on Madrid. He 
seems to have been suspicious of them 
from the first: for he says, 1 mean 
to proceed bridle in hand; for if the 
bubble bursts, and Madrid falls, we 
shall have a run for it." iCforeover, 
he knew that the passes of Somosier- 
ra and Guadarama were in the hands 
of the French, and could not be for¬ 
ced except at such a sacrifice of men 
as must have proved destructive to 
his little army. In this situatipn, he 
formed and executed a plan, which 
has been the subject of well-merited 
eulogy among military men, for 
threatening the Frendi communica¬ 
tions: this plan, being successfully 
executed, must have relieved Mad¬ 
rid, had not that city been treach¬ 
erously surrendered, but, as the ene- 
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my had nothing ininv to do in tliiit 
qi^rter, it ultimately drew upon him 
tneir whole force, headed by Napo¬ 
leon in person. 

If any thing had been necessary to 
establish, on still stronger ground, 
the treachery of Morla*, it would 
have been furnished by his subse- 

3 uent conduct. He almost imme- 
iatelv accepted office under King 
Josepn; thus consummating at once 
his perfidy and the proof of it, and 
confirming and perpetuating the dis¬ 
honour and infamy of his name. Mr 
S.’s account of this transaction is of 
a pie(% with his whole narratiTe of 
this campaign. He never once glan¬ 
ces at the treason of Morla, and seeks 
every opportunity to explain away or 
extenuate the folly and delusion of 
Frere, who, somehow or other, con¬ 
trived never to be correct in a single 
piece of intelligence which he con¬ 
veyed to the General, although that 


was the main, if not only duty which 
he was called upon to perform, and 
whose conduct in sending a French 
refugee, or renegade, as the bearer of 
despatches that aflTected the very ex¬ 
istence of the English Army, and in 
insisting that the rellow shomd be ex¬ 
amined before a Court Martial, as 
to the pretended state of affairs at 
Madrid, in order to eomMl the Gene¬ 
ral to advance, after timt dty had, 
in fact, surrendered, will no doubt 
be most satisfactorily explained by 
himself, though it baffles our inge¬ 
nuity to solve it. 

We flatter ourselves we have said 
enough to show, that if Sir John 
Moore despaired of the Spanish cause 
at thu time, it was not without 
reason: and, at the same time, we 
presume it will be admitted, that, 
after the surrender of Madrid +. 
when Napoleon turned against him 
with his whole force, retreat ceased 


* We are truly sorry to find so intelligent, accurate, and impartial a military Anna¬ 
list as Colonel Jones, ^ing to palliate, in any degree, however slight, the treachery of 
Morla. Tlie murder of Sm Juan could be no excuse for this man betraying his 
country. Posterity may forget the lamented fiue of this brave ofiker, or, if it be re¬ 
membered, it will excite fiseiings of respcctfhl sorrow ; but the legend of Fendidtt 
hie aura jniriam” will be affixed over the name of Morla, in all after ages, and 
pointed at with the finger of scorn and detestation, as the brand on the ’scutcheonof a 
traitor. At thesame time, it is but justice to mention, that Colonel Jones reprobates, 
in warm terma, ** his acceptance of service under the Usurper,” as an act which ad¬ 
mits of nrither palliation nor excuse,” and adds, that, ** fbr such conduct, the name 
of Moria, even without the addition of previous treason, most go down to posterity, as 
that of a late and unworthy Spaniard.” C War In Spain and Portugal, p. 45, 46. j 
*f To give our readers a little fiuther insight into the state of Spanish aflhits et this 
period, it may not be improper to mention Uie Mlowing facts: On the 13th of De¬ 
cember, ten days after the surrender of Madrid, the Supreme Junta, it seems, did not 
know that that event had taken {dace, although they themselves had been chased by 
the French army from Talavcra, whkh is twenty leagues beyond the capital! This 
appears so incredible, that we must produce the authority on which we have stated it. 
In a letter dated Leon, the 19th December, and addressed to Sir Jcdin Moore, the 
Marquis de la Boniana writes: ** J*ai eu oe soir des lettres de la Junta dat4e, de Me¬ 
rida en Ekremadure le 13, dans lesquelles ils m'annoncent que le Peuple tient en¬ 
core tea d Madrid, que les Fran^ms sont 4t4 repoasefis et battns allant a Saragosse, 
et que.les dioses vont trts bien en Catalogne.” The French of the Marqids is bitter 
bod, but the information is memorable. Again, llie Duque del Infiintado writes Mr 
Fteie, fttim Cuenca, under date the 13th Dmmber ; and although the General never 
received this lettw, forwarded to him, under Mr Frere’s cover from Seville, on the 
3Sd December, it is important, as it proves that the Supreme Junta had never given, 
even to their own General, the smallert hint of Sir John's forward movement to re- 
.licve Madrid, oadertaken at their own urgent request, and on the most fervent pro¬ 
mises of active «nd efficient support I The pietme^ the Duke draws of the Spanish 
armies is a degree more darkly shaded than any that has been sketched, even by 
British writers favoumble to Sir John Moore. Were it not for his insdence and 
petulance, which nothing can palliate, poor Frere mij^t surely be excused for being 
duped and misled by these phlegmatic patriots. He bod a dreadfttl swallow, however, 
«n4 [fiously believed all he was told. We have only to add here, that as soon os the 
etUTOider ^ Madrid was known, Toledo, and a number of other places which had 
,Jbeen provisioned and put in a state of defence, immediately opened their gates to the 
enemy. 
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to be a matter of deliberation, and 
became one of necessity. To form 
a clear idea of the necessity of this 
measure, it is only necessary briefly 
tQ indicate the respective positions 
of the difierent corps d'armde of 
the enemy, lletween the 22d and 
2ttb, Soult, who was strongly post' 
cd behind the Carrion, between the 
place of that name and Saldana, had 
received powerful reinforcements. 
Juuot had advanced from Burgos to 
Palentia, and threatened the right 
flank of the British. Buonaparte, 
having pushed forward the corps at 
the Escuria, set out in person from 
Madrid, on the 18th, at the head 
of an army consisting of 32,000 
infantry, and 8,000 cavadry. The 
advanced guard of this, formidable 
body of cavalry (the English never 
had more than 2,000,) passed through 
Tordesillas on the 24th, the same 
day on which the van of the British 
left Sahagnn, both moving on the 
same point,—Beneventc. Another 
corps, under the Duke of Dautzic, 
which had advanced to Talavera de 
la Reyna, and pushed on as far as 
Arzobispo, in pursuit of Galluzo, 
who had collected the fugitives of the 
diflbrent defeated corps in Estrema- 
dura, was countermarched, and order¬ 
ed to move on Salamanca. Even th. 
division under Mortier, which was 
in progress to resume the siege of Za- 
ragossa, was halted, and the medi¬ 
tated vengeance against that heroic 
city” deferred, till the destruction of 
the English had been accomplished. 
Thus, % inspecting the map, it will 
be seen, that the whole disposable 
French force in Spain was formed on 
a semicircle, and was conveying with 
rapid steps, in radii towards the cen¬ 
tre, in Older to surround the British, 
and cut oiF their retreat. Let it be 
remembered, too, that these com¬ 
bined movements were planned and 
directed ^y the Emperor himself, 
who was advancing in person, at the 
head of a formidable body, more than 
competent to cope with the British, 
and endeavouring, by forced marches, 
to reach Benevente befwe them, and 
cut off their retreat towards Corunna. 

In these critical circumstances, 
and when the loss of a single march, 
till the army reached Benevente, 
the centre to whidi the French 
movements were all directed, must 
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have infallibly compromised it and 
ensured its destruction. Sir John 
Moore, who had not a single corps of 
Spaniards to mask or cover any of 
his movements, is seriously accused 
of a capital error in not turning aside, 
and destroying Soult’s corps between 
Carrion and Saldana! Now, we do 
not deny, that, even after Soult was 
reinforced, this might still have bren 
practicable, considering what British 
troops are able to accomplish: hut it 
is as clear as any military point can 
ever be, that this would exactly have 
been playing the game which Buo¬ 
naparte wished the British General 
to hazard. Grant that Boult had been 
completely beaten; what then ? Na¬ 
poleon would unquestionably have got 
in the rear of the British, and cut off 
their retreat; Soult would have ral¬ 
lied in front; Junot was on the right 
flank with a strong corps; the divi¬ 
sions of the Dukes of Dantzic and Tre¬ 
viso were rapidly approaching, and 
ready to act as a reserve; and, in short, 
the destruction of the British as de¬ 
monstrably certain as any theorem 
in Geometry. If, therefore. Sir John 
Moore contemplated striking a blow 
against Soult, it was only for a mo¬ 
ment; he soon perceived that it could 
only be an unprofitable expenditure 
of blood in tlie first instance, and ul¬ 
timately lead to the most fatal con¬ 
sequences. “ The movement I am 
making," said he, “ is of the most 
dangerous kind. / uot only risk to hr 
surrounded ereri/ vioment Ivy svjicrior 
force, but to have my communication 
with GaUicia intercepted. I wish it to 
be apparent to .the whole world, as it 
is to every individual of this army, 
that we have done every thing in our 
power, in support of the Spanish 
cause, and that we do not abandon it 

UNTIL I.0K6 AVTKK THE SPANIARDS 

HAVE ABANDONED US !" There is 
no reasoning with prejudice, passion, 
or folly: but, truly, to call out, " Eu 
avant, en aoant," in such circumstan¬ 
ces, looks so very like a happy com¬ 
bination of the three, that we shall 
leave the defence of Sir John Moore 
to the impartial decision of those 
who are superior to the first, not 
blinded with the second, or incapa¬ 
citated by the third! 

11. The second charge need not 
detain us long: it is this ; *' It was 
his farther misfortune to have im- 
3 D 
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bibed that exaggerated opinion of the 
French as a military people, the abi¬ 
lity of their Generals, and the con¬ 
summate wudom of their Emperor, 
•which the .'nemies of Government in 
England were always labouring to 
produce, for the purpose of humbling 
the spirit of their country.” (p. 758.) 
Like all Mr Southey’s charges against 
Sir John Moore, this is a mere as¬ 
sertion, unsupported even by an at¬ 
tempt at proof, and delivered in that 
oracular manner in which the Lau¬ 
reate delights, and whicli he no 
doubt imagines will impose on the 
unthinking portion of mankind as a 
maxim equally undisputed and in¬ 
disputable. It may, therefore, suf¬ 
fice to remark, that the military 
genius of the French people, “ the 
ability of their Generals, and the con¬ 
summate wisdom of their Emperor,” 
had already laid continental Europe 
prostrate at their feet, and rendered 
them any thing but a contemptible 
enemy ; especially when, as on the 
present occasion, they had a veteran 
army, enured to a long course of vic¬ 
tory, kept in incessant activity, five 
times more numerous than that of 
the English, and directed by the Em¬ 
peror in person, and by those able" 
Generals, who had beaten, and driven 
from the held, every one who had 
been opposed to them, moving down 
at all points, on a handful of men^ 
brave, indeed, as any under the sun, 
but insulated, and unsupported by 
those they came to aid in asserting 
their independence. Yet all the skill 
and combination of the consum¬ 
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mate wisdom of the Emperor,” and 
his “ able" Generals, were counter¬ 
acted and baffled by this officer, who 
had “ imbibed” these “ exaggerated 
opinions.” Not an advantage was 
gained over him, not a military trophy 
conquered. He brought off his ar¬ 
my in a style which attracted the 
unqualified admiration of his ene¬ 
mies i and in every affair with his 
pursuers, at Rueda, Sahagun, Ezla*, 
Cacabelos, Lugo, and Corunna, was 
uniformly victorious. There is no 
“ exaggerated opinion” in this: Mr 
S. himself admits the fact. Had Sir 
John Moore despised his enemy e- 
nough, to be caught skipping and 
flirting with a parcel of giddy girls 
in a ball-room, almost within hear¬ 
ing of tlie cannon, while his allies 
were engaged in the mortal strife, 
and while, for want of timely sup¬ 
port, they were sustaining a signal 
and complete defeat, we presume his 
conduct would have been quite to the 
Laureate’s taste ,* but what would his 
country, what would posterity have 
said of him.^ A strange fatality 
might still have rendered him, as it 
did others, undeservedly victorious; 
but would even success have pallia¬ 
ted, far less justified, such monstrous, 
such criminal negligence? It was 
another consequence of Sir John’s 
exaggerated opinion" of the mili¬ 
tary qualities of his encmv, and of 
the skill and ability of tiicir gene¬ 
rals,” that he never once took it into 
his head to predpitate a regiment of 
light horse upon solid squares of ve¬ 
teran infantry appuied upon stone 


* In a late number of a London Monthly Magazine, conducted under poetical aus¬ 
pices, there is an article entitled “ Dramatic Travels,” obviously, we think,from the pen 
of an old antagonist of our own, the ** wicked little Irish body.” We notice it here, 
merely from the usual propensity to blunder incident to that clever personage. The fol¬ 
lowing only lies in our way at present: ** You yourself belonged to that regiment ? 
then you must have been also ix Portugal at the passage of the Ezla 9" where Lord 
Paget overthrew and cut up the chasseurs of the Imperial Guards. In the first place, 
the Ezla happens not to be ** in Portugal,*' but in Spain!—which makes a diiFerence. It 
rises in the mountains which divide Lron from Asturias, runs through Leon, and 
falls into the Duero, between Zamora and Miranda dc Duero, about twenty-five or 
thirty miles from the Portugueze frontier. In the next {dace, it is not generally un¬ 
derstood that Sir John Moore passed through any jiart of Portugal on his retreat to 
Corunna. In the third place, he could not well be **■ in Portugal” when he crossed 
the Kzla at Valencia de San Juan, which is near the centre of Leon, in Spain. In the 
last place, the affair of cavalry at Ezla did not take place at the passage of the river, 
but ifftcr it. The army passed on the 26th of December, reached Benevente on the 
S7th, and the encounter in which Lord Paget so greatly distinguished himself, did 
not take place till the 28th, when the rear-guard, which had also previously crossed, 
were preparing to march. Such is a sample of periodical accuracy ! 
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walls, and, though impenetrable to 
such an attack, heartily astonished 
at the madness and folly of the in¬ 
dividual who ordered it. This may 
have been wrong on his part j but 
not being able to see his conduct in 
that light, we must be excused for 
preferring the " exaggerated opi¬ 
nions,” which, without despising an 
enemy, lead to his discomfiture. At 
the same time, we are much deceiv¬ 
ed if the hero of Mr Southey's ido¬ 
latry, notwithstanding his great and 
glorious successes, ever thoroughly 
despised either the French soldiers, 
or the French generals; at least, if 
he ever did so, he was probably soon 
cured of his error, if we can credit 
all we have heard and read of the re¬ 
treat from Burgos, the forcing of the 
Passes of the Pyrenees, and the bat¬ 
tles of 'Foulouse and \Waterloo. In 
one word, half the disasters that have 
at diffi^rent times befallen unfortu¬ 
nate commanders, are to be traced to 
an insane contempt of the enemy, of 
which he almost never failed to reap 
the advantage. The Royal Swede” 
despised the Russians, and fell a vic¬ 
tim to his rashness at Pultowa ; the 
British officers despised the Ameri¬ 
can Militia, and hence the calami¬ 
ties of Saratoga and Yorktown ; the 
Duke of Brunswick despised the 
French Revolutionary levies, and was 
beaten, pursued, and driven across 
the frontier; the Austrian Generals 
committed the same error, and de¬ 
servedly shared the same fate; even 
the barbarian Suwarrow, elated with 
the first blush of success, led his 
Muscovite hordes to destruction un¬ 
der the same infectious delusfon. 
Would Mr Southey have more ex¬ 
amples } With regard to the insi¬ 
nuation, that Sir John Moore " im¬ 
bibed” his “ opinions,” whether “ ex¬ 
aggerated” or otherwise, from “ the 
enemies of Government in England,” 
who were always labouring “ for the 
purpose of humbling the spirit of their 
country,” it is too contemptible to 
deserve a moment's notice, especially 
after the facts we have alr^y stated; 
although we may perhaps cause to 
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wonder at the baseness and malevo¬ 
lence in which it originated. 

III. The next general diarge a- 
gainst Sir John Moore is, that he 
ought to have fought earlier in the 
retreat; that no battle could have 
been so disastrous in its results, as a 
precipitate retreat, in the depth of 
winter, through the snow-covered 
mountains of Gallicia; that Napo¬ 
leon having stopped at Astorga, he 
was no longer pursued by an over¬ 
whelming force; and, above all, that 
he ought not merely to have offered 
battle, but to have attacked the French 
at Lugo. Of all the charges that 
have been urged against Sir John 
Moore, this is, at first sight, the most 
plausible, and has been the most 
frequently and dogmatically urged. 
The men, it was truly said, were ea¬ 
ger to engage, and whenever the sound 
of battle reached their ears, subordi¬ 
nation and discipline were instantly 
restored. The enemy, it is added, ex¬ 
pected to be attacked, which,for ought 
we know, may also be perfectly true. 
It is likewise admitted on all sides, 
that, in order to relieve the harrassed 
and exhausted troops, it had become 
absolutely necessary to check the vi¬ 
vacity of the pursuit; and Mr S. 
himself tells us, what has never been 
doubted, or called in question, that 
Sir John “ had perfect confidence 
in the valour of the troops.” But all 
these arguments vanish before the 
touch of examination. In the first 
place, the main object of the stand 
made at Lugo, was accomplished by 
offering battle, and by the success of 
the troops in thepartial encounter that 
took place; the pursuit was effectu¬ 
ally (mccked; the troops reached Co¬ 
runna without the least furtlier an¬ 
noyance from the enemy, and, had not 
the transports been delayed by con¬ 
trary winds, in beating up from Vigo, 
they might have embarked without 
further molestation*. Happily for the 
military fame of Sir John Moore, and 
the renown of the British arms, des¬ 
tiny had decreed it otherwise. But, in 
the second place, let us suppose, that 
the British General, not content with 


* We may just mention here, that the individuals who clamour most loudly against 
Sir John Moore, for not lighting earlier in the retreat to Corunna, have never found 
fault with Lord Wellington for not fighting at all in the retreat from Burgos to the 
Portuguese frontier ! Now, were we disposed to turn the tables on these honest and 
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merely checking the pursuit of the ment in arms; and the few naked, 
enemy, had acted on the offensive, starved, miserable, and badly-armed 
and become the assailant, and inquire wretches under llomaiia, had already^ 
what would have been the consc- retired, after doing all the mischief 

S uences of such a proceeding. Three in their power, by crossing the Bri- 
ivisions of the French army were tish line of march. Now, assuming 
in his front, posted on formidable that Sir John Moore had been corn- 
heights, protected by enclosures, pletely victorious in his attack upon 
which could not be approadied with- Soult, was it possible, we ask, for 
out great loss. If tlie attack had fail- the British army, circumstanced as 
ed, the army was undone; had it sue- it then was, and destitute of every 
ceeded, no possible advantage could thing, to have maintained the cam- 
have flowed from it. Soult had only paign, in the month of January, in 
to fall back on his resources, both of an inclement season, on the moun- 
men and provisions; while the Bri- tains of Gallicia ? Advance beyond 
tish Commissariat, then in the roost a few roarches was clearly impossi- 
deplorable state of inefficiency, had ble: Ncy was on the borders of Leon 
only provisions for two days. Retreat with 18,000 men, and might have 
was therefore unavoidable, even in advanced while Soult was falling 
the event of victory; but had the back, thus shortening the period of 
case been otherwise, the British army their junction by one-half: the coun- 
was in no condition to keep the field, try was exhausted, and the inhabi- 
Thc greater part of the horses had tants decidedly hostile to the British ; 
died, or had been mercifully shot, and winter-quarters were no where 
during the earlier part of the retreat, to be found. It is plain, therefore, 
and the cavalry were consequently dis- that while a defeat must have proved 
mounted, whue, in that arm, the instantly fatal, a victory could have 
French were peculiarly strong. The been productive of no human advan- 
greater part of the ammunition, and tage, unless an unprofitable waste of 
the whole of the treasure, had been blood, and a little barren glory, be 
necessarily abandoned: in spite of considered as such. Had the French, 
every exertion on the part of the however, chosen to become the as- 
Commander-in-chief, the greatest sailants, there was no alternative 
excesses had been committed by the but fight; and harrassed as the troops 
troops, always impatient and unruly had been, and much as they had suf- 
during a retrograde movement, and fered, they would have given a noble 
now maddened to fury by tlic usage account of their pursuers. The po- 
thcy_ met with from their allies, who sition was excellent; the men burn- 
barricadoed their doors, and fled to ing for revenge; the General e(jual 
the mountains on approach of the to every occasion, and worthy of the 
British, but returned to shew tlieir country that gave him birth, and the 
utmost hospitality to Ae French; high reputation he hud acquired in 
while, in addition to these causes, Corsica, the West Indies, Holland, 
the numerical strength of the army and Egypt. A battle in s»rh circum- 
had been diminished by at least 6000 stances was, therefore, highly to be 
men, who had either fallen by ithe desired, and the General lunged for 
sword, by fatigue and famine, or had the advance of the enemy. It was 
se|)aratcd themselves during the pre- clearly as much his interest as his 
vious part of the retreat. The %a- inclination to have fought at Lugo, 
niards had not a single efficient regi- ratlier than at tlie place and time of 

impartial persons, we might oslc them, Why did hn lordshi]) never stand at bay— 
never piicr battle—«ever wait to receive it ? The sound of battle would have restored 
discipline amonghis disorganized iMttalions; (and by his Lordship’s own account, dis- 
organized they were with a vengeance;) a victory, even tbouf^ partial, would have 
checked the vivacity of the pursuit; and, in short, all the reasons that can Ik- urged 
in the case of Sir John Moore, may, with equal effect, be pressed against l^ord Wel¬ 
lington. Yet his lordship did inliuitely less than Sir Jedin Moore, and did not, like 
hfan, close his retreat by a splendid victory. In fact, with the retreat iVom Burgos 
before them, nothing but the fvecipitate imprudence of renegade zeal could induce 
iflich persona as Southey to play the critic upon Sir John Moore. 
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embarkation ; and he reasonably ex¬ 
pected that the French, elated with 
the glory of pursuing the llritish, 

. ,.,>Nand confiding in their superior num¬ 
bers, would have eagerly accepted the 
challenge which was given them, by 
an army which had suffered privations 
till that time unparalleled in modern 
warfare, and only since surpass¬ 
ed by the still more disastrous retreat 
from Moscow. But we think we 
have successfully shown, that, by de¬ 
scending from his ground, and at¬ 
tacking an enemy superior in num¬ 
ber, and still more so in many of the 
accessories of war, and occupying a 
])osition which could not be forced 
without a great sacrifice of lives, Ge¬ 
neral Moore would have put every 
thing to the hazard, with being ur¬ 
ged to do so, either by strong neces¬ 
sity, or by any countervailing ad¬ 
vantage to be reapd from victory. 
Retreat would still have been neces¬ 
sary, and the wounded must have 
been left to the mercy of the enemy. 

J V^ But Sir John Moore is farther 
accused (and this is the last charge 
we shall notice) of having refused re¬ 
inforcements which, at the worst, 
would have enabled him to destroy 
his pursuers at Corunna. This sup¬ 
poses, of course, that, by a calculation 
of mathematical nicety, and an un¬ 
derstood compact with the winds and 
waves, these reinforcements would 
have arrived at the very nick of time 
to perform this notable achievement. 
Had reinforcements been necessary 
to save the army, we could have com¬ 
prehended the charge. But notwith¬ 
standing his “ utter despondency," 
and his “ heaviness of heart," and 
his constitutional bias “ to look at 
the dark rather than the hopeful as¬ 
pect of things," Sir John Moore 
“ had the most perfect confidence in 
his troops,” and knew, that when the 
moment of trial came, and when their 
native valour could have full scope, 
they needed no reinforcements to 
chastise the temerity of their assail¬ 
ants, and take ample vengeance for 
the toils and hardsoips they had en¬ 
dured :—Besides, the grandepens^e of 
the Laureate, that troops should have 
been sent out,at a great expence to the 
country, to fight a single battle on 
the coast of Spain, and, after they 
had left a modicum of carcases for 


the vultures, return home again, we 
will venture to assert never once 
suggested itself to the mind of Sir 
John Moore. 

Corunna proved that the confi¬ 
dence of the (ieneral was not mis- 
laced, and reared a monument to 
is fame which will outlast the “ Vi¬ 
sions” of Goths, Vandals, Poets, 
Laureates, and Tories, and excite 
the admiration of posterity when the 
memory of them and their works is 
forgotten. In spite of all its aberra¬ 
tions, there is deeply implanted in 
the human mind what has been fine¬ 
ly termed “ an instinct of after-jus¬ 
tice and when this once begins to 
operate, the character which preju¬ 
dice, malice, or party-spirit, has for 
a little time eclipsed, bursts forth in 
all its splendour and magnificence, 
like the Sun of Summer suddenly 
emerging from the obscuration of 
mists and fogs, in an overflowing 
fulness of light and glory. So, we 
predict, it will prove in the case of 
the gallant, we will not say unfortu¬ 
nate Moore. He lived, universally 
esteemed and beloved as a man, and 
enjoyed the highest professional re¬ 
putation of any officer of his time; 
this he nobly sustained, in circum¬ 
stances of unparalleled difficulty and 
trial; and be died, as it had ever 
been his wish to do, (like Nelson) in 
battle and in victory- We envy not 
the men, and we hope in God we 
shall never participate in the spirit, 
which would rob a dead warrior of 
his renown; and when such attempts 
ar? made, whencesoever they may 
proceed, we |»old that every man, 
who truly loves his country, and holds 
that every blessing would be worth¬ 
less, unless the enjoyment were over¬ 
shadowed by the bright halo of her 
^ory, is called upon to come for¬ 
ward in defence of him, who, having 
fallen in the hour of battle, has be¬ 
queathed his fame as a legacy to bis 
country. It is in this spirit we have 
written ; with what success, we nov7 
leave the public to judge. 

We think we cannot conclude tliis 
article more appropriately than with 
the following lines, written by a gal¬ 
lant young officer (Lieutenant Mal¬ 
colm of the 42d,) who has received 
some honourable scars in the service 
of his country : 
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TO THE UEMOHY OF SIH JOHH >IOOnE. 


How sound is thy sleep on the shore 
Of the land which thou perish'd to save! 

When thy tempest, O VVar ! has roll'd 
fearfully o’er, 

How blest is the rest of the brave! 

The cannon whose death-bolts were driven 
From clouds shedding lightning and 
gloom. 

Now point, like thy fame, to the four 
winds of Heaven, 

And silently crouch at thy tomb *. 


Ungruv’d with thy name is its stone,-— 
'Twere as mockery to tell in that clime 
That name; o’er the land like a meteor' 
it shone. 

And will shine o’er the regions of 
time. 

Oh ! what are the wreaths on his brow. 
Whom the Fates to his country restore, 
To the laurels immortal that Death can 
bestow 

On him that returncth no more t 


THE FLOOD OF THESSALY, THE GIRL OF FROYEKCE, AND OTHER FOEMS. 

BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


There is nothing for which a man 
pays more dearly in the end, than for 
being over-praised. The public is a 
rigid creditor ; capricious, sometimes, 
in the distribution of fame, but sel¬ 
dom failing, at last, to do justice to 
merit, and to reclaim her advances 
with interest, where they have been 
unmeasured or undeserved. Mr 
Cornwall’s first poetical speculation 
was a fortunate one. His credit 
then stood high, and on the faith of 
his powers in posse, he borrowed to a 
very large amount in ready praise. 
Circumstances, however, did not 
turn out exactly as his creditors had 
anticipated. The “ Sicilian” ar¬ 
gosy could not be considered a very 
favourable omen, and the “ Colon- 
na” venture, we suspect, scarcely 
paid its charges. Then came the 
feeble, affected ** Mirandolain it¬ 
self enough to bear a royal mer¬ 
chant down," and whispers of ** fail¬ 
ure" began to be hear^n the Rialto. 
It was evident his jj^tical a£&irs 
were- getting into disorder, and that 
suspicion was awake; and had not 
his credit been still partially upheld 
by the promise of a future “ com¬ 
position," we should hardly have 
been surprised to hear that some 
gaping creditor" had lost all pa¬ 
tience, and been petitioning Apollo 
for a commission. 

But to drop the mercantile meta¬ 
phor, which, we believe, we have ra¬ 
ther hunted down, the ]>lain state of 
the case is just tUs—Mr Cornwall, 
it seems, excited expectations by his 


Dramatic Scenes, which none of his 
subsequent publications have realiz¬ 
ed. Whether this is to be ascribed, 
however, to an absolute failure on his 
part, or to an erroneous inference, in 
the first instance, on the part of the 
public, may be matter of question. 
We venturi, on the appearance of his 
Dramatic Scenes, to state pretty 
broadly our opinions of his defects, 
and our apprehension of the limited 
range of nis powers ; and we have 
lived to see our opinion fully con¬ 
firmed. Sweetness, delicacy, ten¬ 
derness, we readily granted him ; but 
we sought in vain for that noble sim¬ 
plicity, and unity of conception and 
execution, which distinguish the man 
who writes, not for his own age alone, 
but for posterity ; where the poet is 
lost and absorbed in the subject, 
and the native colouring of the land¬ 
scape is unaltered by the ‘‘ optic 
glass” through which it is viewed. 
The subsequent publications of Mr 
Cornwall served to strengthen this 
idea. If pleasing pictures of nature, 
and gentle emotions,—if a profusion 
of imagery, a frequent happiness of 
diction and harmonious versification, 
were all that were requisite to form a 
great poet, Mr Cornwall certainly 
deserved tlie title ; but we felt that 
there were elements of poetry be- 

J rond what were dreamt of in his phi- 
osophy,—whidi rules could not com¬ 
municate, nor criticism enumerate or 
define; and submitting the matter to 
the test of feeling, the only one of 
which it appeared to us to be suscep- 


* A structure of altout five fbet in height, and six in length, with cannon placed at 
each corner of its base, and directed to the four cardinal points, constitutes this sim- 
jpfe, but sublime monument. 
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^^ible, we could not di^ise from our- 
selvesj that Mr Cornwall, though a 
pleasing and amiable poet, would ne* 
ver be one of those who 

“ In Fame’s eternal temple shine for aye!” 

We beg to decline entering, at the pre¬ 
sent day, into any further examina¬ 
tion, i^decies re^tila, as it would ne¬ 
cessarily be,) of the merits and defects 
of Mr Cornwall’s general principles 
of poetry ; and to leave the subject 
with this brief statement of the re¬ 
sult of our views,—a result which we 
certainly contemplated from the first, 
and which has been in no degree 
shaken by the appearance of the 
work which we are about to notice. 

Before proceeding, however, to 
any analysis of the particular poems 
which that work contains, it may be 
as well to dispose of one or two re¬ 
marks on certain peculiarities of style 
and manner which are common to all, 
and which, indeed, seem to be ind- 
mately interwoven with the very be¬ 
ing and essence of Mr Cornwall's 
poetry. 

It appears to be a leading proposi¬ 
tion of that school to which Mr Corn¬ 
wall belongs, that as the epithets in 
common use are now hackneyed and 
unpoetical, those which are most re¬ 
mote from common apprehension are 
necessarily the best adapted to poeti¬ 
cal purposes. Now, we readily ad¬ 
mit, that nothing affords a fairer test 
of poetical powers, than the use of 
epithets; and we feel, just as sensi¬ 
bly as any one, that a person is not 
likely, at the present day, to be sa¬ 
luted a poet, for apostrophising 
limpid streams, or the silver moon. 
But, at the same time, we think the 
reflation naturally suggests itself, 
that, as the use of all epithets must 
have arisen from some supposed con¬ 
nection between the subject and the 
quality, the plan of endowing a sub¬ 
ject with qualities absolutely contra¬ 
ry to the commonly received notions, 
is not likely to be more successful. 
Yet this is done systematically, 
throughout the volume before us. 
The epithets are startling and un¬ 
meaning, to a degree scarcely credible. 
We have “ brutc-crammed rocks”— 
"alarmed floods”—"yellow Hymen” 
—" red shouts.” But " white" is 
the author’s favourite, and he cer¬ 
tainly permits himself carie blanche 


in the use of it. He talks of " white 
despair"—(we thought despair had 
been dark by prescription)—" white 
strength”—"white beauty”—"white 
dreams”—" white creatures of the 
air,”—and describes a young lady in 
bed, as a white creature in her 
downy nest.” Sometimes even the 
operations of the senses are ludicrous¬ 
ly confounded.— 

“ Jove, upon his skiey throne, 

Heard now no incense rise.” 

How could he ? If he had, he 
would have surpassed even Fine-ear 
in the Fairy tale, who used to amuse 
himself in listening to the grass grow¬ 
ing. 

Another peculiarity of manner is 
a strange system of personification of 
the elements, which, from some odd 
notion, are invariably represented as 
endued with vitality, and in a state 
of the most grievous corporeal pe¬ 
nance and sufiering. “ 'fhe organ 
pines,” and complains " as in sorrow” 
—the thunder, " beast of the fiery 
air, howls from his cloud ”—the 
« Vesuvian beast bellows like a crea¬ 
ture racked with pain”—" Orinoco, 
huge sea^creature, comes”—“ white 
Olympus sickens to its heart," which, 
as some otlier mountains go the 
length of " spuming” and vomiting, 
it had perhaps a right to do. But 
the sea is Mr Cornwall’s peculiar vic¬ 
tim, and we have been not a little 
amused at the ingenuity with which 
he varies its tortures. The germ of 
this system of persecution, we ima¬ 
gine, is to be found in an ambitious, 
W very unfortunate imitation of 
Byron’s Address to the S^, contain¬ 
ed in a storm-scene in Marcian Co- 
lonna, where Mr Cornwall compared 
that element to a huge animal, nurl- 
eddown from the clouds, winding 
about the world, which lies welter¬ 
ing, lashing, and writhing, till its 
strength be gohe: a conception which 
appears to us more monstrous than 
that of the snake, and which, in the 
mythology of the Edda, is supposed 
to encirrie the world. This absurd 
passage some critics had the weakness 
to bepraise, and the unhappy ocean 
has been subjected to the “ peine 
forte et dure” ever since. Sometimes 
this unfortunate animal " shows its 
dark throat and tockv tusks,”—some* 
times it becomes a plurality of " sea 
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horses," which “ dash their foam to 
Heaven,”—then, again, it grows 
quite weary of its toil, and howls,—" 
and, lastly, it goes “mad, and rages 
for the beauty of the moon a sally 
which wc can only look upon as con> 
taining some mysterious and recon¬ 
dite allusion to the influence of the 
moon upon brains and tides. We 
might dilate at some length upon the 
strange use of parentheses,—the sys¬ 
tem of conclu(fing the line with an 
adjective, while die next begins with 
the substantive,—and the extreme af¬ 
fectation and obscurity of expression 
which deform even the best of these 
poems; but these are points which 
will occur to every one, and will be 
visible, we fear, even in the most fa¬ 
vourable extract; and wo therefore 
gladly take leave of the subject. 'We 
have only one word to add, in expla¬ 
nation of the remarks we have al¬ 
ready made, and that is—that our 
censures have been directed against 
the abuse of poetical materials, their 

“ Wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 

We are no advocates for melliflu¬ 
ous monotony; wc wisli only that a 
poet should use his own discretion ; 
w« do not object to novelty of epi¬ 
thets, we protest only against their 
capricious or unmeaning application; 
we do not deny the effect of jiersoni- 
iication or boldness of figure, we ask 
only that the writer should var^ his 
figure a little, and discriminate right¬ 
ly between Mdness and imjwdence. 

To come, then, to the volume before 
us. It consists of several poems, of 
which the longest and most elaborate 
is entitled “ The Dehige of Thes¬ 
saly." It is the old story of Deuca¬ 
lion and Pyrrha ; the incidents, wi^ 
the exception of a sort of jirophetic 
vision, which is not the happiest 
part of the work, being very closely 
imitated from Ovid. Of this piece 
we shall merely say, that its beauties 
consist not either in the excellence of 
the general design, or the happiness 
of its execution, but in the effect of 
small and insulated portions. The 
picture of the Deluge itself is by 
no means successfully managed. It 
deals too much in mere naked gene¬ 
ralities, which dissipate instead of 
concentrating the interest. Men hun¬ 
gering, mother's weeping, i^cd heads 
tremUihg, infants moaning, boys 


shrieking, stout men growing thin,— 
these are all common-place imagina¬ 
tions, which pass over the mind, and 
leave no trace. We would refer Mt. 
Cornwall to a painting in the Lux¬ 
embourg gallery, we think by Ge¬ 
rard, winch, though in a different 
style from Poussin, exemplifies, in a 
very striking manner, the superior 
effect of an individual interest. It is 
the picture of a single family— a hus¬ 
band, a wife, and a child, 'fhey arc 
represented on the face of a rock, 
along which the great volume of 
brown and muddy waters is evidt uU 
ly rising. The child hangs by the 
long hair of tlie mother. 11 er arms 
encircle the husband, who is seen 
clinging in despair to a hanging 
branch on the top of the rock, which 
is breaking in his grasp,—suggesting 
at once the general destruction in 
which all are about to be involved. 
Perhaps in description there may be 
something ludicrous in this chain of 
connection; but the effect of the 
whole is very striking and impressive. 

Whatever may be the defects of 
the poem, however, as a whole, it 
undoubtedly contains many fine spe¬ 
cimens of description. Tite follow¬ 
ing is the mustering of the clouds, 
and the commencement of the De¬ 
luge : 

-At la It the wet South hung 

Brooding alone, down weigh’d by cloud 
and she n’er, 

And bound i i black, mourning the com¬ 
ing don 

And with 1; raven wings and misty 
breath 

Allured the storms. Wide stretching 
clouds around, 

(A dark confederacy), in silence met, 
Hiding all heaven. Towards the gloomy 
shore 

The temiKst sail'd direct, and on the top 
Of Pelion burst, and swept away its pines 
By thousandswhere it burst, a way 
was made 

Like that tom by the avalanche, when it 
fulls 

Louder than crashing thunder, amidst 
smoke 

And ruin, bounding from the topmost nips 
O’er chasm and dell, and strips the forest 
bare. 

The crisis is dcscribeii with great 
power of expression, and the scene 
nas a fearful air of wildness and de¬ 
solation. 
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Day, cvc, night, morning, came, and 
pass’d away; 

No sun was known to rise, and none to 
set: 

’Stead of its glorious beams, a sickly light 
Paled the broad east, what time the day 
is bom; 

At others, a thick mass, vaporous and 
black. 

And firm like solid marble, roof’d the sky. 
Yet gave no shelter. 

Still the ravenous wolf 
Howl’d, and wild foxes and the house¬ 
hold dog. 

Grown wild upon the mountains, fought 
and fed 

Each on the other. The great eagle, still 
In his home brooded, inaccessible. 

Or, when the gloomy morning seem’d to 
break. 

Floated in sUence o’er the shoreless seas. 
Still the quick snake unclasp'd its glitter¬ 
ing eyes. 

Or shivering, hung about the roots of 
pines: 

And still, all round, tho vultures ilew 
and watch’d 

The tumbling waters, thick with bird and 
beast, 

Or dashing, in the midst, their ravenous 
beaks. 

Plunder’d the screaming billows of their 
dead. 

The following lines, descriptive of 
the appearance of the sky, are very 
Miltonic: 

A mass like the great ocean, when all 
winds 

Blow,'and lay bare its hollows, and shake 
forth 

Tho century-sleeping sands, until the 
foam. 

Grows thick, and dark roll’d over sea and 
land 

A perilous mass of floods, fierce as the 
North 

In March, when scything blasts strip all 
the bones, 

And loud as when the riven air proclaims 
Earthquakes at Hccla, or once-bright 
Peru. 

Many beautiful images, and ex* 
quisite lines, are scattered over the 
poem; but we could have wished, 
that, in a subject purely mythologi¬ 
cal, any allusion to Gomorrah had 
been B^red. 

The second poem is the **Girl of 
Provence." It is the story of a young 
girl who falls in love with the statue 
of the Apollo Belvidere, in the Pari- 

VOL, Xll. 


sian Museum, and (credat Judesust J 
dies in consequence ; a very mon¬ 
strous imagination, which the depo¬ 
sition of fifty German Baronesses 
would not induce us to give credit 
to. The days of Pygmalion are fair¬ 
ly over. To do Mr Cornwall justice, 
however, he has made much more of 
the subject than could have been 
anticijMted, and rendered even this 
improDable fiction pleasing. The 
best parts of the poem are we apos¬ 
trophe to Love, and the commence¬ 
ment of 'Eva's dream. The former 
of these we shall extract: 

Fair Love I beside the fountains and 
bright fields, 

By running waters, and in mossy glades, 
(Tasting whatever the green quiet yields), 
He roams, &om morning till the evening 
shades 

Fall, and the world, like a phantasma, 
fades; 

Thoie roams he, like'a Sylvan, whom the 
air 

Worships, unwing’d, and making all his 
care. 

There, day and night ore his. The ra¬ 
diant sky 

Is doubly beautiful, and sun, and shower, 
And rainbows, which, upon the mouns 
tains lie; 

And twice its conunon odour hath the 
flower— 

And doubly fill’d with joy is every hour— 
And music bangeth on the winds and 
floods, 

And Ungcretb in the caves and desart 
woods. 

And in the populous forests, thick with 
life, 

Which, deep and cool as Faunas ev<ar 
knew, 

Are haunted oidy by melodious strife 
Of birds and insects, when the year is 
new. 

Feeding upon the ficagrant summer dew; 
And there th’ untiling seasons bring, for 
aye^ 

To-night tkh slmnber, and fresh life to 
day. 

We scarcely know what to say of the 
** Letter of Boccaccio.” It seems to us 
a studbus imitation of the Lament 
of Tasso," and withal very prosing 
and dull. As to the sentiments im¬ 
puted to Boccaccbj we crave leave to 
Bay, that they are totallv unfounded. 
Boccaccio was a great classical scho¬ 
lar, as times went, and wrote obscene 
• 3E 
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novels in the very choicest Italian; 
but he was no poet, as every one who 
has looked into his Filostrato, and 
the Canzoni in the Decameron, must 
be very well aware ; and those who 
have really read his Tales, where, 
as Mr Cornwall very unintelligibly 
says. 

Beauty is the bride, and her son ever 
The god and master of his poor endeavour, 

will not, we think, be disposed to 
accuse him of any unnecessary re¬ 
finement. 

Of the “Fall of Saturn” we also say 
nothing, for this plain reason, that 
we do not understand one word of 
it. 

" Tartarus,” however, which fol¬ 
lows it, is in some respects a magni¬ 
ficent sketch. The following are 
powerful lines: 

Guiomar. Art thou death ? 

Spirit. I am his minister. Once, when 
I drank 

hTumidian air, I was a prince, anointed, 
Crown’d, worshipp’d, like a Fear. Thou¬ 
sands of slaves 

Bent at my footstool; and I built up 
towers, 

And razed great hills, and cut deep lakes 
. that chain’d 

Sea unto sea. 1 founded pyramids 
Which shook, when thunder spake, their 
pointed heads 

At heaven; and throu£^ the cloudy mid¬ 
night read , 

Black secrets, and did act alarming 
spells— 

Ay, tempted the bright starswhich waned, 
and dragg’d 

A planet from its path, which rush’d aside 
Flashing and flaming, ruining orbs and 
worlds. 


fortunate imitation of Byron in that 
dangerous stanza, the Ottava Ri- 
ma. We are sorry Mr Coifawall 
should ever conceive himself it hu- 
niourist, for a man never looks ^ 
foolish as when be is detected in a 
laborious and unsuccessful endeavour 
to be witty;—and, of a surety, the 
present attempt is eminently so. It 
IS flippant and pointless to the last 
degree. 

There is only one other subject on 
which we have a word to say to Mr 
Cornwall in parting, and that is, his 
extreme tendency to imitation. In 
reading these poems we arc perpe¬ 
tually struck by the occurrence of 
some expression with which wc are 
quite familiar. We have no great 
faith in parallelism in general, but 
there are cases in which we cannot 
doubt that the author, whether con¬ 
sciously or not, has been merely bor¬ 
rowing from his predecessors. Thus, 
“ What is writ was writ,” from By¬ 
ron’s “ What is writ is writ,”—“ I 
commerce with the dead,” from ISIil- 
ton’s “ Looks commercinfr with the 
skies,"—Fine spirit,” (which is 
here very absurilly applied to an in¬ 
fernal demon), from Prospero’s Ad¬ 
dress to Ariel,—“ Sent up their ho¬ 
mage to the quiet moon,’*^frora Mil- 
roan’s Samor, “ and looked up lovely 
to the quiet moon ,—“ 

“ Earth shook, great mother, and iirom all 
her limbs 

Sent signs of terror and unnatural pain," 

from the description of a similar con¬ 
vulsion in Paradise Lost,—“ at com¬ 
pleting of the mortal sin”—cum 
multis aliis. These arc blemishes 


I did it—but the pale sickness bow’d ray 
soul; 

And I, who was ador’d, and call’d a god. 
Felt myself fading. Then I pray’d to 
D^th 

To linger—and he linger’d; while I 
swore 

To yield to him my immortality— 

If 1 mu immortal.and he smil’d, 
And he agreed—and lo! I om bis slave. 


which arise very frequently from im¬ 
perfect recollection, in a mind stored 
with the beauties of other poets; hut 
their detection may injure very scri- 
ouslv the reputation of an author, 
while they can advance it but litth*, 
even when undiscovered. _ The prac¬ 
tice, however, may be easily avoided, 
by a little careful revision ; and wc 
trust that Mr Cornwall will, in his 
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PAfiLIAHENTAaY BEFOEH. 


MB EDITOB, 

Since my former letter, a great 
deal haa been said and written on 
Parliamentary Reform, and on every 
aide we see proofs of the deep im¬ 
pression which is felt of the import¬ 
ance of the sulgect. The rapid pro¬ 
gress which it is making among the 
influential classes, must speedily en¬ 
sure its triumph, and is a wonderful 
proof how truth can live down the 
calumnies of its enemies, and the 
treacherous support of fal^ and in¬ 
judicious friends. 

In my former letter, 1 principally 
confined myself to refuting some ob¬ 
jections which have been urged 
against Reform by Mr Canning,—rfor 
the speeches of other anti-reformers 
contain only a base distillation of bis 
plausible arguments. 1 trust what 
I then stated may be considered as 
suflident to overturn the subtile, but 
baseless theories of that gentleman. 
I shall therefore now proceed to state, 
as concisely as I can, some of those 
defects in our present system of re¬ 
presentation, which render a Reform 
in the House of Commons essential 
to the stability and purity of our 
Constitution, and to the safety and 
prosperity of the country. 

One great evil of the system is, its 
want of sympathy with the senti¬ 
ments and opinions of the people, and 
the directly contrary interest which 
it often has, in many of the subjects 
brought before it, to those whom it 
professes to represent. No one can 
deny, that the want of all commimi- 
tv of sentiment and interests between 
the electors and the elected, is alone 
sufficient to destroy the whole benefit 
arising from such a mode of govern¬ 
ment ; the forms remain, but the spi¬ 
rit is ^ne. That such a disconnec¬ 
tion of feeling and interest exists be¬ 
tween the present House of Com¬ 
mons and the people, and must exist 
while such a mode of representation 
continues, seems to be allowed, even 
W the Wterest enemies of R^onn. 
Tney make no attempt to prove that 
any such similarity exists, but defend 
the system on the ground that “ it 
works well,*' that no alteration can 
make it better, and that such schemes 
of j^forro are visionary and imprac- 

vot. xit. 


ticable. To reason with such people 
is useless, for thev are determined 
not to he convinced by any arguments, 
seeing their interests are at stake; 
but assuredly it requires little argu¬ 
ment to convince every unprgudiced 
and disinterested man, that when a 
representative body can disregard and 
contemn the wishes and interests of 
their constituents,—-when a plain and 
marked distinctionisobservea between 
the sentiments and conduct of the 
one, and those of the other, it is quite 
impossible to consider the one as ema¬ 
nating from the other; but that, in 
every thing, except the form, there is 
no representation whatever. It is no 
answer to such a charge to say, that, 
in many things, the House of Com¬ 
mons, as at present constituted, has 
done many things in unison with the 
feelings of the people. The same can 
be said of the most despotic govern¬ 
ment. In Turkey, in Russia, and in 
Austria, many things were, and are 
done, in compliance with the wishes 
of the people. Such a defence of the 
House of Commons, therefore, would 
prove too much, and must go for 
nothing. It is said, the last war was 
popular. Allowing that it was so, I 
would ask, Were all our absurd, and 
disgraceful, and expensive expedi¬ 
tions, popular also? Would the waste¬ 
ful expenditure of the last thirty years 
have been apmoved by a body fairly 
representing those who had to pa^^ the 
price of our warlike follies ? Besides, 
it proceeds on hypothetical, doubtful, 
and disputed calculation, when it is 
said that the majority of the people 
did, or did not, approve of such or 
such a measure. The very existence 
of a representation supposes Ae dif¬ 
ficulty of properly discerning the 
(minions of the people, and provides 
the means for these opinions being 
known, through the medium of per¬ 
sons nominated by them for that pur¬ 
pose. It is false to say, that we wish 
the representatives merely to express 
the voutions (as they are called) of 
the multitude. The Constitution pro¬ 
vides means for the opinions of the 
people being maturely and solemnly 
considered, and enables the represen¬ 
tative, by continuiUR hi«n in his seat 

A « 
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for three, four, or Boven years, to 
consider himself sufficiently indepen¬ 
dent of his constituents to act accord¬ 
ing to the dictates of a sound and in¬ 
corrupt judgment. Should he, in any 
matter, think their opinions wrong, 
and should the people continue, for 
the whole of that time, of the same 
opinion on any public matter, we may 
safely conclude, that it is more likely 
they are right than their represen¬ 
tative, and that thieir opinions must, 
and ought to prevail. We do not 
hold that the people are always right; 
it may be possible to shew, that their 
opinions, on many subjects, have 
b^n erroneous; we deny it not, for 
we do not look for perfection in hu¬ 
man affairs, where human agents are 
concerned. But we certainly are en¬ 
titled to say, that in nine cases in 
ten, the representative and his con¬ 
stituents are at variance; that when 
they do agree, it is not so much out 
of deference in the repre^ntative to 
the opinion of his constituents, hut 
because his own interest is involved 
and mixed with theirs; and that such 
a system is not reasonable, nor just, 
nor consonant to the British Consti¬ 
tution. 

It may be considered as the neces¬ 
sary consequence of this want of 
sympathy, that the House of Com¬ 
mons should not possess the confi¬ 
dence of the people; and such, ac¬ 
cordingly, is the melancholy fact. 
To estimate the pernicious effects of 
such an evil would be impossible; 
it is virtually the destruction of the 
foundation of a free and wise govern¬ 
ment. There is no one, except those 
directly connected with the adminis¬ 
tration, or a place-hunter, or perhaps 
a few scattered and prejudiced Tories, 
who does not view that House with 
mingled feelings of sorrow and anger, 
—who does not see, in all its move¬ 
ments and votes, an utter disregard 
of public opinion, and of the true in- 
terestsof their country; and a narrow, 
factious, and illiberal view taken of 
every effort to enlighten and disen¬ 
thral the human miiul from igno¬ 
rance and slavery, and a clinging to 
every antiquated and noxious law, 
which exists only to harass and dis¬ 
grace the county. It is impossible, 
in such ^tuation of matters, to eK~ 
pe(^ cdn^nce in the people towards 
theijp^ goveriMn; aecoi^ngly it does 


not exist, and no friend to the true . 
and permanent interests of his coun¬ 
try should wish it to exist, while 
such conduct is pursued. 

Its interests are often opposed to 
those of the people. When the peo¬ 
ple demand retrenchment,—when 
they ask for remission of taxes, and 
the abolition of sinecure,—they do 
so because the public weal requires 
it; and when the House of Commons 
witlistands their entreaties, they do 
so, not because waste, taxes, and si¬ 
necures are thought by them neces¬ 
sary for the public benefit, but be¬ 
cause the majority of that House arc 
themselves deeply interested in their 
continuance. 

Anotherevil attendant on thepresent 
system, and which decidedly marks 
its want of a peciiliar characteristic 
of real representation, is the uneffec¬ 
tive control which it exercises over 
the executive, and its subserviency to 
the Crown. In evidence of this, let 
us attend to the manner in which 
every Ministerappointedby thcCVown 
is supported by them. No matter 
what nis talents or principles may be; 
the mere fact of any one being placed 
in that situation by the Crown, at 
once entitles him to the cordial $u]>- 
port of a majority of the House of 
Commons. Mr Pitt, Mr Addington, 
Mr Fox, and Lord Castlereagh, equal¬ 
ly enjoyed their confidence—the same 
men unblushingly supporting the 
most contrary opinions, ^cause they 
were submitted to them by the Mi¬ 
nisters of the Crown. It is not suf¬ 
ficient to say, in defence, against this 
accusation, that they sometimes op¬ 
pose the Minister: doubtless they 
have done so; but then it was only 
when their own particular interests 
were at stake, or when the Minister 
was sup^sed tottering on his scat. 
But when did they ever oppose any 
proposition from any one mat bore 
the title of a Minister of tlie Crown, 
which went to add to the power or 
infiuence of the executive, or to di¬ 
minish tlie rights of the people ? Let 
one act be pointed out which they 

{ lassed, that has added to the privi- 
eges and influence of the people. 

It is illiberal and exclusive. Long 
after the country was filled with indig¬ 
nation against that horrid and inhu¬ 
man traflic, the Slave-Trade, what 
triumphant minorities of our virtual 
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'Vj'eprescOtadvesdid tbe dealers In hu¬ 
man flesh obtain, in their attempts 
to crush every endeavour to improve 
the condition of oppressed and be¬ 
nighted Africa! 1 know the Catho¬ 
lic Question has been urged against 
Reform, as shewing that the House 
of Commons is in advance of the 
lieople; but it is just one of the many 
assumptions, in point of fact, which 
the enemies of Reform are pleased to 
make. It is not true: on the con¬ 
trary, there is every reason to believe, 
that were the people polled at the 
present moment, a very great majo¬ 
rity of them would appear to be in 
favour of Catholic emancipation; but 
even allowing that they were of a 
(lifterent opinion when the question 
was first agitated, there cannot exist a 
doubt that there would be a far grea¬ 
ter chance of more speedily convin¬ 
cing a Houseof Commons truly repre¬ 
senting the people, of the justice of 
the Catholic claims, than one consti¬ 
tuted as the present, is, where they 
are met by a vast and powerful oppo¬ 
sition, from interested motives alone. 
A thousand things might be brought 
forward to show how far it lags be¬ 
hind the spirit of the age. The bar¬ 
barous restrictions on commerce— 
the Godiic cruelty of our game-laws— 
the sanguinary nature of the crimi¬ 
nal code—and, above all, the counte¬ 
nance which it has, till very lately, 
given to the despotic governments 
of the continent, in their unholy al¬ 
liance against freedom, knowl^gc, 
and human happiness, does much 
more tluin provethis charge. 

Such, Sir, are a few of the more 
glaring evils with which our present 
system of representation is charge¬ 
able ; and, to remove them, a moder¬ 
ate and gradual Reform of the system 
is proposed. That some Reform is 
necessary, 1 trust 1 have proved, in a 
satisfactory manner, to every reflect^ 
ing and unprejudiced mind. The 
Reform we desire is one that would 
restore the House of Commons to the 
confidence of the people, and render 
it what the Constitution intends it 
should be,—the exponent of their 
sentiments, and the grand depoatary 
of the collective wisdom of the nation. 
We want nothing impracticable or 
dangerous. We even want nothing 
new or unprecedented. Changes as 
great, if not greater, have already 


been made in the system, with safe¬ 
ty, and some of tixem with advan¬ 
tage to the Constitution. Since the 
revolution of 1688, we have had two 
unions of independent kingdoms, 
when their systems of representation 
were completely rc-mopelled. We 
have had a great change in the sys¬ 
tem effected by the Septennial Act. 
And how many prerogatives of the 
Crown have we our^lves seen en¬ 
larged, if not created ? Have we not 
frequently seen the Constitution it¬ 
self, which has but one neck, the 
liberty of the subject, suspended for 
months, almost for years ? This ca¬ 
talogue is enough to ^ow that chan¬ 
ges in our system, greater than any 
now demanded, have been made with 
such safety, as to leave the country, 
at the present time, as these gentle¬ 
men assure us, in a state of unex¬ 
ampled glory and prosjierity. The 
most important of these changes, too, 
were brought about, not some gene¬ 
rations ago—not by our fathers, but 
by the very gentlemen who now pre¬ 
tend such dread of a little alteration 
in the practice of our system of 
representation—by men who, when 
their own purposes were to be served, 
scrupled not, in a little month, to 
make greater bavock on the noblest 
parts of our Constitution, than any 
reformer now wishes to make in ex¬ 
tirpating the abuses and corruptions 
of centuries. 

>Vhcn the enemies of Reform as¬ 
sert, that the corruption which is now 
complained of would exert a still 
more pernicious influence were elec¬ 
tions more popular, I answer, first, 
by denying that such would be the 
fact; and, secondly, that the point is 
not, whether corruption would be 
lessened, but are me people ade¬ 
quately represented ? Under the first 
answer, I would observe, that, sup¬ 
posing the means of corruption to re¬ 
main in slata guo, still the elections 
being spread over a much laip;er 
sphere, they would be utterly fo- 
tile in exerting any very evil influ¬ 
ence over a whole people. Under 
the present system, it is able to bear, 
with irreaatible efl^t, on a small 
and privileged class; but it would be 
of litde avail to purchase the votes of 
the nation: by its expansion, it 
would lose muen of its power. Un¬ 
der the second, I would beg these 
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persons to consider, that, when they truth; and it lies upon these gentle<<'^ 
make this objection, they completely men, who confess that the th^ry of 
wander from the point at issue. No the Constitution is violated in the 
one fancies that any Reform would formation of the present House of 
completely banish all impromr in« Commons, to prove, by a clear deduc-* 
fluence over elections ; but the Re* tion from facts, that their assertion 
form we propose and advocate,at pre« is true. But this assertion contains 
sent, is completely distinct from that a curious contradiction, which^ 1 
Reform which has for its object a would like these persons to explain, 
direct diminution of the means of They say tiie present system does 
corruption, by excluding placemen truly represent the sense of tlie 
from seats in the House of Com- people. Now, all that we ask is, 
mons. The drying up of the sour- that we may be assured of this, by 
ces of corrupt influence is a Reform fAe people themselves electing their 
necessary in itself, but totally dis- own representatives Will they say, 
tinct from that Inform which pur- the latter mode of election would not 
poses to add to the influence of tiie be effectual in representing the sense 
people, by the removal of those abu- of the country ? Do they think that 
ses in the system <ff our represents- a House of Commons, so elected, 
tion, which time has created. The would not represent the interests and 
one is to allow the people a voice in sentiments of the people ? If they 
the choice of their representatives ; cannot assert this, what, then, I ask 
the other is to prevent all undue in- them, is it they fear from Reform ? 
fluence over their votes in such elec- Its effect can only be to enable them 
tion, or over those of their represen- to enter the House of Commons 
tatives after such election. If every without the expensive forms of vir- 
member of the House of Commons tual election. Where is the danger ? 
were elected by one individual, Upon what grounds can they oppose 
who was noways biassed or control!- a Reform, which will bring out ex- 
ed in his choice,—such a House of actly the same results, and adopt the 
Commons, so elected, on the most samemcasures, as thepresentsysterna 
pure and honourable principles. Since, therefore, the Reform we pro- 
could, however, in no sense be call- pose is intended just to make the 
cd the representatives of the nation. House of Commons truly the repre- 
Although every extrinsic influence sentative of the sense of the nation, 
over the minds of the electors, there- why do these persons oppose it ? 
fore, were ronoved, such a Reform is The reason is evident ; they them- 
altogether different from that which selves are convinced that the asser- 
is truly called Parliamentary Reform, tion is false; every vote which that 
When the enemies of Reform, there- House at present gives, loudly pro- 
fore, profess their willingness to pu- claims that it is so. 
nish corruption in election, when it We are, moreover, told, that the 
is satisfactorily proved, (which is no same influence of which wc now com- 
casv matter to the tender consciences plain has existed for four hundred 
ofthesegentleroen,)they do not touch years. This assertion betrays great 
the ^at evil of the system, which ignorance of the history of our Con- 
consists in a majority of the House stitution. For the half of tliat pe- 
of Commons being returned by a few riod, we possessed an irregular, un¬ 
interested individuals, and the great deflned sort of freedom, and during 
body of the people being left wi^out which, the Crown never thought of 
any representation whatever. exerting that smt of influence in the 

. tVhen anti-reformers assert that a election of the members of the House' 
House of Commons so constituted of Commons, which, in point of fact, 
does virtually represait the interests, is generally stated to have corn- 
sentiments, and sense of the nation, menced at the Restoration. The 
they ate pleased to take their own .Crown rested on its prerogatives, 
opinion as plain and indisputable which were more than suflicient to 
fact. It is a point on whicn eveir oveipower the rising influence of the 
man must determine for himself; it House of Commons. For centuries, 
can tteithei’ be supported or denied the privilege of sending fepreaenta- 
in -aiguinent. We utterly deny its tives to that House was a tning not 
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Sauch valued by die nadon at laige^; 
and the solitary example of a Noble 
influencing an election, must gofer 
nothing, when we consider tbat it 
was done at a period when the great 
importance of the right was not ge- 
ne^y understood. There is a great 
deal of confusion crested by the 
mixing of two modes of influence, 
which ought to be kept separate and 
distinct,—the influence which the 
Crown exerts on the members of the 
House of Commons, when elected, 
and the influence which it and the 
aristocracy exert in sending mem* 
bers there. The first must, in a cer¬ 
tain degree, always exist ; it may be 
too great; possibly some may think, 
that, at present, it is too smalL It 
has, however, at various times, ex¬ 
cited the fears, and roused the exer¬ 
tions, of the friends of freedom, as is 

{ irov^ by the many propositions to 
essen it, by the exdusion of place¬ 
men, &c., firom the House of Com¬ 
mons, which have been made during 
the last century. IVTiat we at pre¬ 
sent complain of is of a very difiw- 
ent nature; indeed, it cannot with 
propriety be termed influence—it is 
direct nomination ; it is of the mon¬ 
strous absurdity, that a member of 
the House of Commons may be di¬ 
rectly appointed by the Crown, or 
by a person under its influence, and 
receiving from it the reward of sudh 
conduct; and that such a one should, 
in any sense, be called a representa¬ 
tive of the people. We complain, 
that a majority of that House should 
be sent there by those who have an 
interest opposite to that of the body 
of the people, and that these persons 
should be called the representatives of 
those who have no vmce whatever in 
their election. No web of sophistical 
plausibilities can possibly cover the 
evils of such a system. It isasdirect^ 
ly contrary to common sense, as to 
the first principles of theConstitution., 
But even allowing that the kind of 
influence spoken.of has existed so 
long, surely no sane person will say 
that it has not increasra immensely in 
degree. That the influence of the 
('rown was tim same, when we had 
no standing army, no debt, and a 
small'and precarious revenue, as it 
is now, when we have a great stand¬ 
ing army, an overwhelming debt, and 
a very great revenue, is an assertion 


too absurd to require refutation. The 
Crown, which is the dispenser of 
the good things arising from these 
sources, and the body of nominators, 
or their nominees, who receive them, 
may sometimes disagree; the latter 
ma? chose, at times, to preserve some 
credit with their country, by voting 
against the Government on some 
paltry points; but we are not to con¬ 
clude, from fliese dififerences, that 
they show any real independence of 
the Crown, for, in all their squabbles, 
the people who alone are interested 
are wholly kept out of view, and have 
no influence whatever over the deci¬ 
sions of those to whom are entrusted 
their dearest rights. 

We are next tauntingly asked to 
point out the time during which the 
House of Commons existed other¬ 
wise than now, and the condition to 
which we wish to restore it. In an¬ 
swer, it may be said, that, if the 
House of Commons had existed in 
practice, the same as we now see it, 
for one thousand years, still the 
people are entitled to demand its re¬ 
formation ; that every plain and fla¬ 
grant abuse should be rooted out; and 
that we should endeavour to bring it 
back to the principle of the Constitu¬ 
tion. Practice is evanescent, and can¬ 
not be properly fixed down in history; 
the narrators may err, and we, the 
commentators, from our ignorance of 
the time and circumstances, are still 
more likely to err; but a recurrence 
to principles can never deceive us— 
principles, in the present case, which, 
in themselves, are reasonable, pro¬ 
per, and expedient, and which mrm 
the basis of our Constitution. The 
reformers of our religion did not 
vainly attempt to decry and over¬ 
turn the Popish superstition, so much 
by comparisons between the practice 
of the earlier Christians and the Ca- 
tltoUcs of their day, as by a recurrence 
to the principles of their religion, or 
^y appealing to the Bible, the stand¬ 
ard m their faith: it was by compar¬ 
ing the practice of the Catholic with 
the precepts of Holy- Writ, that they 
triumphantly demonstrated the cor¬ 
ruptions and blasphemies of that 
church. In like manner, we appeal 
to the Constitution, and say, tl^t it 
is unnecessary to compare the prac- 
tico of the present House of Com¬ 
mons wifli any pisceding one, to 
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prove its degeneracy, its departure 
from the first principles of the Con¬ 
stitution being too manifest to re¬ 
quire it. From the obstreperous 
appeal to practice, from the eager¬ 
ness which is displayed in gathering 
precedents of the subservienev and 
corruption of Parliaments in mrmer 
times, 1 think we are fairly entitled 
to conclude, that the enemies of Re¬ 
form are themselves convinced how 
very weak all their arguments are 
when tried by reason, and how to¬ 
tally unsupported they are by the 
principles of our Constitution. 

In them present state of dismay, 
tlie opposers of Reform ^erly catw 
hold of every thing which, % any 
means, may be brought to give a 
side-wind to their weak and paltry 
reasonings. It is to this cause we 
must impute their amazing folly, in 
pressing into their service a Free 
Press, and attempting to nmke it 
serve as a battery whereby to demo¬ 
lish the otherwise invincible argu¬ 
ments for Reform. This manoeuvre 
is a curious specimen of their tactics. 
Because we Imve a Free Press, there- 
Jbre we ought not to have a Bee 
and true representation of the peo¬ 
ple, is aeurious kind of non seguitur. 
It is perfectly orimnal, and worthy 
of the quarter whence it proceeds. 
Most true it is, however, tW such 
an argument against Parliamentary 
Reform has <dteu been nrodauned 
to the astonished ear of the public. 
Would these wise and eminent per¬ 
sons tell us, whether a people can 
be too free, or possess too many pri- 
vile^, wherewith their freedom and 
prosperity may be guarded ? 1 do not 
mean a sava^ licence, unworthy the 
name of fr^om, or the power of 
doing evil with impunity; but the 
greatest possible freedom in our 
wmrds and actions, consistent with 
the public weal. The possession of 
mie privilege, surelv, with men of 
common sense and honesty, can be 
no reason for excluding us from the 
benefit of another. Are these per¬ 
sons really of n^nioip, that the more 
information which is disseminated 
among u people, the mom illiberal 
and ^ifiim ought the constitution, 
by sdiich they are governed, to be ? 
1 am curious to know if they would 
consent to dve a full rt^esentation 
of the pecque, on the condition, if it 


were practicable, thatanextinguishf^ 
should be placed on a Free Press. It 
is really difficult to discover the 
meaning of their absurdities, if it be 
not that they very much wish the 
Press were degraded to the same 
state of vassalage as our representa¬ 
tion. 

These gentlemen also choose to 
give our Legislature credit for many 

g ood things we possess. We arc, 
liey say, a great, a well-informed, 
and moral peoide; and all these 
blessings we owe to our immaculate 
representation, and the benignitv of 
the various admimsQrations which 
have adorned this country during the 
last century. Such statements hard¬ 
ly deserve to be laughed at. Scot¬ 
land is often said to be the most mo¬ 
ral and weU-informed part of tlie 
empire; yet Scotland, since tlie U- 
nion, has only possessed tlie shadow 
of representation, the people having 
no voice whatever in the election 
of their representatives. Will these 
persons venture to infer, from this, 
that it is a matter of no consequence 
whether a people have any share in 
the dioice of their representative or 
not ? or will they dare to impute to 
the wisdom and public spirit of the 
represeotatives for Scothmd, those 
eminent advantages which it pos¬ 
sesses ? No j they cannot, and dare 
not; for we owe them nothing that 
partakes of gratitude or respect for 
any s^vice which they ever perform¬ 
ed. 

The sneer about the difierences of 
reformers is now getting stale; a 
more insignificant, worthless, and 
absurd jest, was never uttered. Be¬ 
cause Luther and Cranmer preferred 
the Episcopalian form of Church 
Government, and Calvin and Knox 
the Presbyterian, does any Protestant 
saerar at meir disputes, blame the Re¬ 
formation, and extol the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic superstition, because it was 
ancient and venerable, and worked 
well for its Bisho|i5 and Priests In 
tile juindide of Reform, in condemn¬ 
ing the present system of reinresenta- 
tion, and denouncing its emruption, 
all reformers agree; and i have no 
doubt, vrere the principle (Mf Reform 
once realized by the Legislature, 
that the details would be speedily 
settled. The pe<^ are actuated by 
too patriotic a spirit, to wish for more 
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l!San a gradual and temperate Re¬ 
form ; teeylish to destroy nothing 
that pertains to the Constitution, 
they only wish to remove a great and 
increasing evih and to restore ^e 
House of Commons to its place in 
the Constitution. 

No one, at the present day, can 
be so foolish as not to he convinced 
that the present system labours un¬ 
der many great and dangerous cor¬ 
ruptions ; tiiat it has greauy diverged 
from the purity of the Constitution ; 
and that there is nothing bad or ab¬ 
surd in supposing that a truer repre¬ 
sentation of the ;^ople is necessary, 
to vendor it what it ought to be, and 
what the Constitution intends it 
should be—^not the deputies of an 
interested class of nobles and aristo- 
cratical commons, but the real re¬ 
presentatives of ^e British nation. 
That there can be any danger in a 
change so necessary, and just, and 
lawful, is, in the highest degree, chi¬ 
merical, and is dictated soMy by the 
fears of those who foresee, as its 
consequence, the annihilation, not of 
any part of our Constitution, but of 
the present system of administration, 
which, inde^, they would fain widi 
to be consider^ as a component part 
of the Constitution. They know that 
the first act of a House of Commons, 
trulv representing the people, would 
be tneir own removal, and a com¬ 
plete change in that system which 
has done so much to degrade the 
feelings of the people, and to destroy 
their noblest piivilefi^, and which 
acts as the common enemy of know¬ 
ledge and liberty. It cannot be 
doubted for a moment, that in such 
a case the {leople will ultimately tri¬ 
umph. It is only necessary to no so, 
that they support it with firmness 
and moderation, neither diverted by 
the clamours of demagogues) or the 
miserable efforts of enraged Tories. 

If it be possible for any man, sin¬ 
cerely and conscientiously, to believe 
in the immaculate purity and prac¬ 
tical wisdom of the system' o£ reprem 
sentatim now in force in these king¬ 
doms, and to think that its deu- 
.beraUons and resolutions are dictated 
solely by a regard to the interests of 
its consdtuents, 1 would beg such an 
one, calmly, impwtially, and faith¬ 
fully, to ponder cm the history of the 
last thirty, or even ten years ; and 


when he has done so, I would confi¬ 
dently ask him, if, in that period, 
such proofs of ignorance, of uliber- 
ality, of hatred to freedom, of con¬ 
tempt of the glorious Constitution to 
which they owe their existence, of 
disregard to the interests of the peo¬ 
ple, and the true glory of the crown, 
were not so thickly sown over the 
ace, as for ever to convince him of 
e immediate necessity of reforming 
a system which could admit of the 
perpetration of such enormities ? 

1 trust I have been able to shew, 
that our present system of represen¬ 
tation is deform^ by evils which 
ought to be corrected; and that the 
reform we demand is no visionary, 
uncalled-for, unprecedented, and dan¬ 
gerous change; but is necessary to 
ensure to us the continuance of our 
Constitution, and its safety from the 
corrupt and anti-national influence of 
an interested and oligarthical faction. 
The Reform we ask for proceeds 
from too pure a source to be conta¬ 
minated by the excesses of ignorant 
and factious individuals. Like the 
Christian religion, no excesses or fol¬ 
lies of its pretended disciples can in 
an;jr wise (»8t a shade over the trutli 
of Its principles. It will triumph¬ 
antly survive all such attacks, and, 
from its nature, every rationd be¬ 
liever in its necessity must antici¬ 
pate its final success. It is a cause 
in, which the greatest and noblest 
characters of our nation have labour¬ 
ed; it is dignified by the support and 
approbation of almost every name of 
our age, which is worthy of being 
remembered by posterity; and is 
advocated with an ability, modera¬ 
tion, and wisdom, which would have 
done honour to the illustrious names 
of Chatham, Fox, Burke, and Pitt. 
There is one person, however, to 
whom this great cause has been much 
indebted, and whom I cannot avoid 
particularizing,—1 mean Lord Johu 
Russel. With an ardour imd ability 
never surpassed, he has united a mo* 
deration and wisdom, which has 
extorted die applause of the bitto;- 
est enemies of l^orm. .The coun¬ 
try is deeply sensible of what it owes 
to his great mtertioBs; and if the 
gratitude of a whole ^ple is <ff any 
value in his eyes, he ^tossesaea it. 
Empty and unsubstan^ honours 
they cannot bestow; but they'give 
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him that which every generous and 
free mind values infinitely more— 
their sincere and heartfelt thanks. 
Let him go on in his noble career,— 
let him continue in the same path 
in which he has already done so 
much good, undismayed by the 
power m the enemy, or the more 
^gerous attacks of treacherous 
friends; relying on the support of all 
that is great, and honourable, and 
virtuous in the land, and he will do 


more to ensure the permanency 
our Constitution, andfl^ advance the 
true glory and happiness of die pro- 
^e, man any other Statesman which 
jmtain ever produced. He will do 
what some might think im^sible— 
shed an addidonal ray of glory over 
the imperishable name of Russel! 

1 am. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

W. S. 

Edivburgh, Viih Feb» 1823. 




She was not one of many; for her soul 
Had all the loveliness of human kind. 
With the sweet frailties of a woman’s 
mind; 

A. more bdov’d, though a less perfect 
whole. 

And Ae had that within ho* gentle eye 
Which'touch’d you with afibction; and 
it stole 

So softly on you, that you knew not why 
You gaz’d so on its light; luitil the sigh 
Ebb’d from your breast, like bread) of 
summer’s even, 

OffVingits gather’d incense unto Heaven; 
And till the fountain of your life did play 
With such a pulse, os you might soon 
descry 

Where the unknown, but fbnd disorder 
lay.— 

And those who once bod seen her, ne’er 
forgot her t 

Her image fill’d their mind, like heav’nly 
dream; 

Her voice still whisper’d, like a tunc, 
whose theme 

PaDs in a ling'ring cadence': and the Potter 
Had form’d this chosen vessel from a 
mould. 

In which he fashions his more perfect clay, 
Fit, in his blessed Providence, to hold 
An angel’s virtues in this mortal day, 

But for a little space; soon summ’d and 
told. 

And then the spirit to be call’d away. 

How oft together have wc walk’d abroad. 
When the sweet amateurs of yoathftil 

B^pu) to]»int their Uoesome, and toeing, 
In the wild melody of finch and thrush, 
Or krk, that carols on his beav’nwaM 
wiogi 

And we woufU saunter through a devious 
tpadt. 

Whonjopaes iwM their leaves, and foun- 
PSgush. 


Throng^ groves of varied shrubb’ry have 
we stray’d. 

Where the laburnum hangs its bunch of 
gold. 

And where the mottntain.ash and lilac 
braid 

Thdr ftagrant chaplets in contrasted fold; 
And sometimes would we wander where 
the larch 

Bends o’er the welkin like a Gothic arch, 
And solemn as the holy minster’s aisle. 
Through whose umbrageous screen you 
scarce could spy 

The clouds that floated in the azure sky; 
The biackbird through the long perspec¬ 
tive file 

Flitting before, with shrill alarm, the 
while; 

And as we walk’d through alley and fair 
bow'’r. 

Each sense enraptur’d Iqr the season’s joy, 
Wc lov’d the innocent and sweet employ, 
Of culling and admiring woodland ilow’r. 
And trifiingwith their names. Foiget-me- 
not. 

Within whose azure eye a golden spot 
Sndles to its meaning, and the varied daisy 
Scatter’d upon the bank; while, in their 
beds, 

Fair primroses scarce lift their paley heads, 
Press’d by the dew-drop; and the daflbdil 
And king-cup dight in gold: these in our 
mazy 

And devious path wc found, and pluck’d, 
to fill 

Our posy, or to cast away at will. 

Nor less delighted w'ere wc when we found, 
Beneath the broad branch of the diver 
pine, 

The blackbird’s nest, with twigs and 
rudies bound, 

And modell’d cunningly with jdastic clay. 
Then amoothiy matted with a bed of hay, 
Upon whose fallow the green eggs did 
shine: 
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where the yellow-hammer lines with 
hair 

Her soft abode, whose eggs are lacsd witii 
veins, 

Supposed, by truant schoolboy, to be stdns 
Of demon’s blood, and sought with anxious 
care. 

And plunder’d by him, (for the wanton 
heart 

Needs small occasion for its ruthless art.) 
The red-breast, which, beneath the tangled 
toot 

Of an old tree, upon her brown eggs sits, 
The while her merry mate, in. sudden fits. 
Touches the slurill notes of his ev’ning 
flute: 

The chathnch, that o’erspreads her nest 
with moss 

Of the same kind that doth the tree em¬ 
boss ; 

And the small wren, that forms her se¬ 
cret home 

Oft in the witchknot of a birchen tree. 
And roofs it over like a rural dome. 

To ’scajie the magpie’s glance. All these 
to see 

Was sweetest joy to Emily and me. 

Thus would we walk for many a day to- 
gether, 

Through ail the varied seasons of the year; 
Even when late Autumn, with his features 
sere 

Embrown’d the earth, and, by his drizzly 
weather, 

The swill’d cascade from its high sum¬ 
mit dash'd 

Upon the obdurate rocks, and'howl’d and 
splash’d 

Its muddy spray in wrath {gainst the sky; 
Even there we stood, silent, but fearless 
nigh. 

And we would climb the mountain’s airy 
height, 

(Link’d os we were together arm in arm) 
To look on castle, village, spire, and farm. 
Wood, river, meadow, and each rural 
sight, 

Tlrat gives the landscapcits peculiar charm. 
And when some sunny holiday had brought 
The vagrant boys into the mdlow dingle. 
We heard their voices wdth Uie echoes 
mingle, 

The while along the shaggy cliffy they 
sought 

The bramble’s berries, and the knotty 
bunch 

Of hazel nuts, and guines, and bitter haws; 
Which, with keen stomach, they were fein 
to munch, 

And cram, despite of husks, into their 
maws. 

These would we mark t and even at the 
time 

Would moralize upon a choice so rude, 
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Tliat man will oft, fw liHter food and 
crude. 

The precipice of wild ambition climb, 
Leaving at home his calm and quiet food: 
And I was doubly pleas’d when she agreed 
With toy poor thoughts, and justified the 
rede. 

Yes; and we stay’d abroad until the hue 
Ofeveningtwilight robed the western sky—> 
Until the sun, as 'twere his last adieu, 

A stream of radiance o'er the mounUuns 
threw, 

When he h^ shutupontheworldhiseye— 
Until the birds had sung their vesper 
hymn; 

And through the calmness of the liberal 
heav’n, 

(The while the landscape on the sightgrew, 
dim,) 

We heard the swains loud whistling to 
the ev’n. 

And ere we reach’d her calm paternal 
dome, 

The rooks had gather’d to their airy elms ; 
For all the livelong day, through moun¬ 
tain realms, 

In search of bilberries in the woods they 
roam; 

Then speed, at even, in dingy Ix^les 
home. ' 

There would we pause, even at the an¬ 
cient gate, 

And linger yet a while, though it was late; 
And 1 would press her hand, and bless her 
there. 

And stifle the AiU sigh that swell’d my 
breast. 

And look upon her face so lovely fair. 

And bid her go to Heaven’s protective 
care, 

And pray good angels to watch o’er her 
rest: 

Yet still T held her hand; as if another 
Soft pulse did warm her, such os what I 
felt, 

(Which the cold fashion of the wwld 
might melt,) 

Borrow’d from mine t yet 1 was as a bro¬ 
ther. 

And when at length (though loth) I turn’d 
to go, 

I thought that in her thanks I could have 
spelt • 

Such meaning as I wish’d—-that she did 
shew 

She lov’d me—but it might not have been 
so. . V ' 

But soon thedestin’d hour of sorrow came, 
Whenshe was pent within her prison toon;, 
(While the drawn curtains gave it a dull 
gloinn,) 

And slow disease upon her wasting frame 
3F 
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juM HeMea to OMcrt hit Iswfld 
claim! 

I ibmid her sotted on an elbow chair. 
With somewhat of soft sadnau in her 
loofcsi 

It pfus’d to moi 1 ihit ta if despair 
Had shadow’d me—hot no sHdi thing 
was there: 

Fm oq. her table I pomiv’d some books. 
And one was open’d, in whose b^^py page 
She fbund siw^ truths as did bv heart 
ennge. 

And when her eje first at my presence 
turn’d. 

And when, with gentht grace, she did in< 
dine 

Her open band, sofhir, to welcome mine; 
And when the smile upon her pure cheek 
bum’d, 

1 saw it rise into a lively bluslv— 

J saw a softness in her eye beyond 
ts antnral grace, tbengh beautiful; and 
fhnd 

lb tUnk that meeting could have rais’d 
a fittshf 

1 thooAt Imi^t nofcinmy wish despond. 
Aks! h was the stow and subtile worm. 
Whose iirwtffd gnasnngs fad upon her life^ 
And wasted the hale vigour of her form, 
Aodfinis’d that mddy^ow, which, to the 

•mi^ 

Mhck’d ha with paiated beauty. She did 

wane, 

AtWOttld Fthft^ of mom alavely dond; 
^ ad tho inoo% that wasetb thin again, 
l 4 aaa fasiUiaDt, bnt more lovdy, whm her 
reign 

Heoease^ and the rieuig vapours crowd 
Atooid bm till duty wrap her in tbdr 


*^FvaaiOB an onmbigt-wben the eetttogami 
Stream’d Uiroii|^- die eurtain’s loop his 
hndiajMt 

And Ht the wdneaei with a naeate blaze ; 
His daily pitoiinage was nearly done, 
Anitiws for Eodly was run! 

She sate upon the sofh; on one side 
BecUn^A hi dlint tears, her doting methcr, 
Wbilol, in mote distmelSon, stood and 
flPW'' 

Hie Um^rlng hqise afUfe upon tbeother. 
B«MVlkntl| hikailfaeeMfAloth to loose 
heraouli 


liM thlNiuwt to hfe looi^^ 

Onr anigd from ns—and dK idt msmart; 
IbNtjpkeafowitaIn dried in snmmer’a heat, 
Dq fwpto rtwpm of b|r pare 


pu)sii to betoi 

le WRc Ibr our ooDubrt; bnt Uie 



She would have wooed us from our heavy/' 
sorrow. 

The more we griev’d; and we wm» fiiin 
to borrow 

A hope npon her smile, and wouldimitorfr 
Heaven’s mm^, that she yet might see 
the morrow. 

Oh Ood! thy hdy will was otherwise. 

One arm unto her mother she did reach. 
And one to me—she g^vea hand to each ; 
And, casting ou us her alternate eyes, 

And then to Heaven, and then a moment 
hid 

Their fbinting lustre ’neath the trembling 
Ud— 

Ob, what an anxious moment! when she 
press’d. 

And grasp’d my hand, then, for a little 
while, 

Look’d on her parent with a {dond smile. 
And then chi me, and with a sigh did rest 
Her bead upc« the cushion. She had 
prov’d 

The hqw 1 cherish’d, and 'twas me she 
lov’d! 

And so my trembling hand her pahn did 
hold. 

Till Ae hersdf the union should dissever; 
f could have paus’d In that embrace for 
ever, 

Bnt, cdi! within that gtasp^ that loving 
iUd, 

Her pulse was lost—and Ae was dead— 
and edd! 

I saw her fadd within her narrow grave; 

I heard the tdUng of the village bell. 
Whose iron tongue, as it proclaim’d her 
knril. 

Smote to my heart, and such A anguish 
gave. 

As I eaa never bear to hear it tell 
Even the sweet hour of prayer. I saw 
the qiade 

With whiA the aaotoa her lone dwelling 
made. 

Heap the last turf upon her coffin’d clay: 
And I did linger for a time bAind, 

Until the common mourners pass’d away, 
Andr Aen 1 mourn’d alone, and lowly 
kndt, 

And ccHnmun’d with her; for t deem'd 
Ifolt 

Her hand still edasp’d In mine. They 
say xny mind 

Was in the mood of frenzy, and that oft 
Mine sgrM were fix’d upon the listlem wall. 
And Hut I would her name ndth fimd* 
ness call. 

And whisper qrUables nnknown and soft, 
Aa if we were together. This 1 know, 
H>at I did often hnny to her tomb; 
And, as the liliep, which I taught to gpow. 
As cmbleins of her purity and dpom» 
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.Wept a puN dewiidnfi from thefr anovv 
bhwm, 

I wept beside them, wtule I did unfidd 

The story of my grief to her dead ear: 

I was the living epitaph, that told 

Her virtues to the wind, that idly roll’d 

Mine off'nng to the waste, and none did 
hear! 

You deem it silly trade ;-~but^ have you 
lov’d? 

And is the maiden of your bosom dead ? 


And lies your heart within twr silent bed f 
And has your fiuicy in ddMum rov’d 
To sedc whkh yotf cannot And on 
earth? 

If so, yon wiU not cart away yowr mirth 
On me, a felloWi«uirreiwvit may be 
That I shall quickly gain my heav’nly 
birth. 

And view the things whidt mortals can* 
not aee. 

Thy mansion) Emily,-thy God)*‘dnd thee! 


THE FEELlXaf AN]} FORTUNEB OF A ilCOTCH TOTOA* 


No. 

The schoolniastmr’s daughter was 
an only child, and, if common report 
was to be credited, she was likely to 
inherit a pretty handsome penny, 
though somewhat short of a mi/Uon, 
even according to her father’s reckon¬ 
ing. Her education, considering the 
times, had not been stinted ; for, be¬ 
sides reading, spelling, writing, arith¬ 
metic, and geography, all of which she 
had derived from U)e inexhaustible 
fountain of her father’s knowledge, she 
had been tlirce long calendar months 
witli the Miss MacFeckets, at Dum¬ 
fries, learning to bold up her head. 
And manage her gown-tad, to shape 
mild to sew, to make shirts, and hem 
^ket-handkerchiefs. Besides, there 
was suspeuded, by a piece of blue 
tape, over her father’s mande-iHece, a 
square-piece of embroidery, contain¬ 
ing all the letters iu the alphabet, 
with the initials of both her parents* 
names, and the year of God some¬ 
what indistinctly sul^joined. But 
notwithstanding ml these accomplish- 
mentsi, which, as times stood, were 
jby no means contemptible, she was 
ami as humble and unpridefol (so 
it was termed) as the most ordinary 
servant-girl in the place. 

Whemer it had been that some 
one had early praised her for thia 
lowliness of ^'haviour, or that she 
had a kind of natural tuna for xomp- 
ing, gaffing, and tigging, and towing, 
and every variety of robust and rus¬ 
tic amusement, 1 do not pretend, at 
this distance ^ time, with any de¬ 
gree of oonfidence to determine; but 
certain I am, that Sophy, as her 
father constantly addreskd her, pre¬ 
ferred the clash and Uie havers of a 
farmer's or cottar’s ingk-cheek, to 
all the genteclity and finery of the 


II. 

Nabob’s parhnur* Thia Star of the 
East, known over all the ooontry- 
side by the familiar eppdlation of 
the Nabob, had arisen, some twenty 
months before the timm of which I 
am discoursing, on the hotison of 
Nithsdak; and although his beams 
did not reads quite Corwnemi 
to Gearlavercdc, he shone intensely 
bright, and oi^ressively warm, with¬ 
in the more ekeumsoribed spheni of 
the parish and immediate nei^bour- 
hooa. If report he a trustworthy au¬ 
thority, be had actually paid, his eoviFt 
to a decade of beauties, fitosi the 
Laird’s dau^ter, down throi^ a 
whole family of toas^ who reigned 
supreme in that district at the time. 
But somehow or other, the Nabob did 
not succeed in imy of his adventuics* 
And yet nobody had any thing to 
say against his morals, his fami^i er 
his oonncetuHis. He was, to be snee, 
a little sun, and ev«i time* withered^ 
and, nobody knew from what Cauae, 
seemed a litjde lame of one kg; yet 
he was A fril, and even a huMbrnmn 
man, with an ampk fortanei and aii 
elegwt mansion, and aA ms^ dogs, 
grey and pointer, mongid and 
as he could aet hk face to* la fiset, 
whenever he rode out to udmau air¬ 
ily, the wbtde ncighhouzliood kaew 
of it) aa thebarkiiig:, and: yelping, a^ 
howling) ties beyond all jeonamtiaB. 
Hia effiirts, loo, jto ai^himaankito 
die good graces of me ladM were 
umemittem He waa the flat mni 
to Bubsertbe finr a country bafi (Area- 
sembly; and on the di^ fiwbwHg 
any puhUc reDdeavenk, he was 
most attentive and aaBiduouA fn the 
indispenBabk duty ef .VNdth^ vmoa 
the ladies, to Inquue after their 
health. Havingi as was repmt^J, 
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in some measure, under an 
Bastern and relaxing sun, his early 
dancing education, he was frequent¬ 
ly seen, of a wet day, with all the 
chairs of his dining-room so airan- 
' ged and paired, as to afford him an 
opportunity of running the figures 
of some newly-introduced county- 
dances. And yet he was not “ the 
boy for bewitching themand I 
have seen many a writer's clerk, and 
pennyless prodigal, who were much 
more acceptable amongst beauties, 
and heiresses, and dashing belles, 
than he. 

I cannot enter upon the particu¬ 
lar of the when, and the how, and 
the wherefore, hut so it was, that, 
by the management of the school¬ 
master, who was a famous news¬ 
monger, and, as such, conversed, 
whenever opportunity offered, with 
the Nabob, and by those accidental 
rencontres with the schoolmaster’s 
buxom daimhter, at kirk and at 
m^et, whidi Providence either or¬ 
dains or permits for the favouring of 
such matters, the Nabob seemed to 
be a little inclined, as it were, towards 
Sophy. He had invited her to one 
of his lady-parties, and had once 
called at her father’s house, in order 
to inquire after a stray newspaper. 
Yet, certain it was in met, and evi¬ 
dent it was in appearance, that the 
Nabob, in no sense of the word, 
could be said to be hooked. He only 
boi^^ it were, gradually cooling his 
fingers, round mb moderate flame, 
after having burnt them to the bone 
elsewhere. For the word ran cur¬ 
rent,-that the fsetor’s daughter, pret- 
' ty Polly, had fairly jilted him. And 
t^ part^on of wicked witchery and 
diming devilry, around whose 
airy movements tne Graces clustered, 
and amidst whose passions and feel¬ 
ings the God of Love held a perpe- 
tuu carnival, had not confined her 
congests to him. But, as a certain 
dbtinguisbed personage of the pre¬ 
sent day expresses it, ** he happened 
to be just toe seventh who had come 
to her dsm," and whom she had sent 
blowing his fingers, and cursing his 
temerity, away. 1 often wonder my- 
s^, when 1 talm an after-dinner sur¬ 
vey ofihings in geheral, why Nature, 
'has'permittito such contradictions, as 
ihb pretty Polly exhibited, to meet; 
ipf whljb, Iter personal charms came 
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over you, not in force and compul-,^ 
sion, but like the blessed and balmy 
south wind,—^whilst she could not 
stoop to lift a flower, or a^ust a 
shoe-string, without discovering the 
mastery of Love's power, that some¬ 
thing, which enters into the soul, 
and begets a prepossession, even 
amounting to a liking, long ere you 
are aware of the circumstance; yet, 
upon a closer intimacy, you found 
her hollow-hearted and vindictive, 
jealous of admiration, and vain of 
conquest, disposed to visit the least 
possible slight or inattention with 
all the load of an inveterate and 
onfeminine displeasure. And in the 
case of which I am speaking, she had 
been peculiarly lavbh of insolence 
and affronts, expressing herself a- 
mongst her accomplices —for friends 
she bad none—in terms quite unbe¬ 
coming her sex, and calculated to 
turn tiie Nabob into ridicule and 
contempt. At one time, he was a 
large Eastern alligator stuffed, a dried 
and sapless specimen, fit only for the 
use of the antiquary or naturalist; 
again he figured, amongst her com¬ 
panions, under the notion of an 
Egyptian mummy, whom Gwl, not 
man, had embalmed and meservedy 
since the reign of Pharaoh Neco, anid| 
had now disengaged from his wrap^'^ 
ping, upon society, just to ^ew us 
that such things viere. To her ima¬ 
gination, and the undauntedness of 
her license, there were truly no 
bounds. All of thb having reached, 
in due course of private report, the 
eara^of her admirer, served material¬ 
ly, at the time of which I am shak¬ 
ing, to reconcile him to the scliool- 
master's conversation, and the occa¬ 
sional presence of his lively and 
buxom daughter. This attention, 
directed upon her from such a quar¬ 
ter, was chough to turn, and, in ix>int 
of facti did turn the girl's head. 
She began to dress outrageously, to 
walk on pattens, and to giggle both 
loud and long, when nobedy could 
see the subject of her merriment. 
And had it not been that some¬ 
thing equivalent to the usage which 
the Nalmb had himself exjierienced 
was by him practised u^n her, 
thb silly, inexperience girl, had 
undoubteiy disgusted au her old 
acquaintances witli her* new airs 
and insttffbrable affectation. It was 



a4 this very crisis, whilst she hung 
betwixt hope that looks towards de> 
spondency, and despair that looks up¬ 
wards towards hope, that I hecame 
acquainted with Sophy; and truth, 
rather than vanity, compels me to 
say, what 1 assuredly think, that I 
was the mean of diverting this girl’s 
attentions, at least,into another train 
and direction. 

Not that the reader of this au¬ 
tobiography is to understand, by 
this admission, that I have ever con¬ 
sidered myself in the light of an 
Adonis; but I was young, healthy, 
of a sanguine complexion, and well 
set upon my limbs, which were evi¬ 
dently athletic, not to say muscular; 
and the woman who looks for more 
of manhood than this in a lover, is 
somewhat, as the matter appears to 
me, unreasonable. It is true, 1 was 
neither a Roderick Random nor a 
Tom Jones, for there was nothing at 
all chivalrous or heroic in my short, 
round, dumpy figure ; but 1 question 
much if Sophy had ever reached to 
the conception of these finished beaux, 
although, along with all the hoard¬ 
ing-school at Putufrics, she had read 
their history several times over, at 
the manifest risk of setting the bed- 
curtains and the house on fire. I 
could easily perceive, though, at this 
early period, 1 was by no means 
endowed with the second sight, that 
from the moment when 1 seemed 
to have found favour in the young 
lady's eyes, 1 became an object of 
umnixed antipathy to the father. He 
regarded me as an obstruction in the 
way of all his day-dreams of advance¬ 
ment, through the Nabob, for his 
daughter, and took every method to 
mortify and discountenance me. But 
all would not do. The girl was a 
blooming sun-flower, (and much of 
the same complexion,) with a reason¬ 
able ^lowance of flesh and blood; 
and as she seemed to look with a fa¬ 
vourable eye upon me, I found that I 
could do no less than return the pre¬ 
ference. I must say, however, what 
is already, in all proWbility, evident 
to the reader, that, at this stage of 
ray life and experience, my notions 
of love, and sensibilities, and pure 
ethmal sentimentalities, were but 
faint and fleeting; so 1 trusted to 
instinct, solely, and by this same 
guide I was made to believe, at 
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times, that I felt a decided passion 
for the girl. Of this, however, I was 
completely cured, in the following 
manner, which, for the sake of all 
young ladies who may chance to bo 
similarly circumstanced with So¬ 
phy, 1 snail narrate circumstantially; 
premising, on this, as on all oc¬ 
casions, that nothing hut an innate 
and most unconquerable regard to 
truth—^a disposition which has grown 
with my growth, and strengthened 
with my strength—could induce me 
to relate any thing which could be 
construed into censure of Sophy. 

Be it known, then, unto the reader, 
that in the neatlittle village of Thorn¬ 
hill, Dumfriesshire, there is a quar¬ 
terly fair or market held, where ser¬ 
vants find masters, and masters ser¬ 
vants—old cronies convene, and drink 
whisky *—and lads and lasses deal in 
fairings, and in such other treats as 
the nearest public-house can supply. 
As to the real and substantial trans¬ 
fer of stock for money, or of money 
for goods, unless in the case of crok- 
ery, wooden cags, and auctioneered 
razors, I never could observe any. 
Now, to the Martinmas market I was 
resolved, full three months before it 
became due, to go. As a boy, I had 
indeed often attended the Thornhill 
fairs, and had contrived, from the 
pockets of the good-natured farmers, 
to supply myself with the means of 
purchasing snaps, chirping birds, and 
pen-knives of edge uncommon: but 1 
had never yet appeared, as one may 
say, on my own foundation; and I 
was resolvra, under favour of a new 
great-coat, which covered all dcficien- 
ces, to figure away in the capadty ef 
a new-come-out, as the ladies would 
say, that is, a full-fledged beau, on 
this very occasion. So away 1 set, 
on the morning of the market-day, 
with a pound-note in my pocket, 
healdi in my veins, the elasticity of 
joy and expectation in my heart, to¬ 
gether with a Mnd of occasional 
reference to Sophy, who had given 
me to understand as much aS that 


* Drinking and selling of whisky seems 
now to be considered as essential to the 
nature of a village. “ Is DUnscore," said 
Mr IVrD., “ a village ?” Ovi»” an¬ 
swered the clown, thete*8 a Wheen 
houses biggit, and a vast o* gills salt I'* 
Dun^ki antt GaW^y Courier* 
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she might be over in the afternoon. 
1 shall not soon forget my delightful 
impressions, as, in ascending the high 
ground upon which this village of 
roe plain, this Lima of a table land, 
is {Maced, 1 heard the squeaking of 
pigs, the beating of drums, the blow¬ 
ing of trumpets, and the shouting of 
auctioneers, investing, manifestly, 
that the great work of business and 
amusement hod commenced. And 
as 1 entered the village itself, and 
came wiUiin sight of the flying horse, 
and clustwing boys u})on the top 
and around the base of the cross, 
and as 1 actually met the seijcant 
walking with his drawn sword glan¬ 
cing in the sun, and his ribboned re¬ 
cruits reeling up behind, 1 felt as Dr 
Samuel Johnson, that dungeon of 
wisdom, expresses it, that one may be 
said only to vegetate in the country, 
but that they actually//t<e in the town. 

I was rather early asteer for what 
may be called the fun of the thing; 
so, till the lads and lasses should ar¬ 
rive, 1 betook me to a friend’s house, 
to hear the news, and while away an 
hour. Hare 1 was fortunate enough 
to fall in, or forgather, with a class- 
fellow, w'ho, after having, like me, 
earned his first guinea and great-coat, 
was anxious to have penny-worths 
of gallantry and diversion with and 
amongst the fanners’ daughters, who 
were actually the leading toasts and 
belles of the place. Either of us, 
taken singly and separately, would 
have felt a little abashed at the no¬ 
tion of accosting a full-feathered, 
well-dressed woman; but by clubbing 
our ccmfidence, we increased the a- 
mount, and even exalted the quality 
into e&ontery and impudence, and 
were resolved to maintain an air of 
ease, and experience, and quite-at- 
homeness, throughout the whole day. 
Amongst other unco’s, I had adver¬ 
tised my friend C. of the situation of 
aflhirs betwixt Sophy and me, hinting 
as much, though not just exactly say¬ 
ing sot, fa that she was coming to the 
taatku merely on my account, a 
measure, which, however, the old 
curmudgeon her father very much 
disaTOFOved of. And in order to be 
^uwy confidential on his part, he 
inforn^ me of a similar aengna- 
tlon, or ai^Btment, which existed 
ben^t huaa and Uie Laird o’ GuUy- 
bitfa’s danger, who was to appear 
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on horseback about four or five o'¬ 
clock in the afternoon. 1 cannot say 
but that 1 felt not a little mortified 
by this intimation respecting Gully- 
burn's fair daughter, who, though 
generally r^ckemra what one may cdl 
a havcrel, was fair to look upon, and 
was likely to prove heiress, in case 
of a poor consumptive brother’s death, 
to houses and lands, to the amount 
of at least sixty good pounds annual¬ 
ly. Fame, however, had not been 
idle in respect of Miss Marrowfat’s 
character. And there were not awant- 
ing witnesses, had “ a green bag” 
been presented against her. How¬ 
ever, my friend was either ignorant 
of all this, or being really, as they 
say, over head and ears in love, had 
contrived to reconcile his mind to it, 
for he seemed to wait the young la¬ 
dy’s arrival with a lover-like expec¬ 
tation and impatience. 

The afternoon began at last to bring 
up the kilted petticoats and ribboned 
bonnets by the dozen. The lads bc- 
^an to swarm about the causeway, 
in knots and bands, and the lasses to 
skirl most outrageously. This was, in 
fact, the warning for us to be stirring 
our stumps, in order to see and par¬ 
ticipate in the humours of the fair. 
We walked arm-in-arm up the street, 
and betwixt a double row of creams, 
or sweetmeat-stands, but met with 
nobody, for several turns, that seem- 
to recognize us. At last, a girl 
belonging to, and speaking loumy 
from a band of a full half-dozen 
of giglcts, having assured herself of 
our {lersonal identity, accosted usim* 
mediately with the customary de¬ 
mand for fairings. My heart palpi** 
tated the moment she spoke, for I cm 
known her, when a boy, pursue me 
over walls, and through h^ges, in or¬ 
der to obtain, as slic said, a kiss. My 
com{>anion, therefore, simke the usual 
badinage in return, urmng the earli¬ 
ness of the hour, and me number of 
laps which behoved to be supplied. 
Tnis gave their tongues a license, and 
ere we had time to rally our senses to 
the necessary repartee, we were over¬ 
whelmed with one wide volley of de- 
ririon and unrestrained abuse. ^'Braw 
lads indeed !’* said my old acquaint* 
ance,Tibby Armstrong, “braw,wcer 
feathered cock-birds, and no scant o 
tails cither; but 1 mind weel, and 
that’s no’ sae laog sync, wlian less 
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frad ha'e sair'd them than yards o* 
bmd claith hangin’ danglin’ at yere 
hinneren'& Gae wa', gae wa', yere 
mitbers will he wantin’ ye at hame 
to scrape potatoes, or teeze woo’! 
You lads indeed! fine like lads, I 
teow! My troth, they wad be fond 
o’ cock-birds indeed that wad mak’ 
pets o’ twa sic howlets." At this 
the female band laughed, one and 
aU, outright,—Cleaned forward,—bent 
like old Jock-the-leg knives at the 
middle jmnt,—clapped their hands 
upon their sides,—and then spring¬ 
ing up again into full length and 
size, drifted by, and left us, not 
greatly gratified, indeed, with our 
first aaventure in the field of rustic 
gallants. 

But for this somewhat mortifying 
^contre we were soon indemnified, 
if I may use, and assuredly I may, 
the expression, by the advance of an 
old acquaintance of mine, Nicky 
M'Clatchy,” the miller’s daughter, 
with whom, in my boy-hood, 1 had 

g athered slacs, rode upon weigh- 
auks, and discovered bird-nests of 
all descriptions. Nicky was natural¬ 
ly a modest girl, though her blood 
and her heart were as warm as there 
was any necessity for, and her cheeks 
indicate funny seventeen, and her 
lips were as red as the hips die and 
1 had often diclled and eaten toge¬ 
ther. In a word, this was Nicky’s 
** oome-out,” as well as mine, and so 
soon as she perceived me in her way, 
she made an effort to push her female 
oomiMinion a little to one side, in or¬ 
der to ^pcar at least to have a de¬ 
sire of passing us unnoticed. This 
effort, however, if it was meant to be, 
was not, in fact, successful; for in 
a few seconds we encountered each 
ether face to face ; and after a deal of 
rather embarrass^ questioning and 
answering,—fairings, consisting of 
raisinB and sweeties commixed, were 
offered and accepted,—laps were 
stretched forth, w^ghing sedes were 
tnmed over, and rappra upon the 
b<ntom,—and handsome things were 
saU by the huckster-wife, from whom 
this handsome purchase was made. 
The' longer I conversed with my old 
acquaintance Nicky, the more in¬ 
clined did 1 feel to continue ibe dia- 
h^;ue; and as my friend C. seemed 
to have made up a kind of sudden 
intimacy with “ Nicky’s companion,” 


wc agreed to pass, for a few minutes, 
from the street into the public-house, 
there to treat the lasses with a bottk 
of wine, no less! Having obtained 
a side, for a room was not be had for 
love or money, in Mr Boyes’ beat 
parlour, we proceeded to uncork the 
bottle, and press our companions to 
a glass of the contents. But scarcely 
had we pledged each other, and be¬ 
gun to sit a little more closely toge¬ 
ther, preparatory, no doubt, to a knee 
accommodation, when in bounced, 
hauling her along, as if she had 
been a large fore-hammer, the young 
smith, roving Tam Rogerson, with 
Sophy in tow—^in other words, fairly 
linked to bis brawny arm. Tam was 
apprentice to a smith in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the school, anti I had 
often marked his extremely mus¬ 
cular arm, and hulcously-begrimmed 
face, as I passed by die door of the 
smithy : but it had never once enter¬ 
ed into my head, that a young lady, 
of Sophy's accomplishments and ex¬ 
pectations, could have condescended, 
upon any terms, to become the pub¬ 
lic companion of so low, as well as 
worthless a character. 1 would have 
given the price of ten bottles of wine 
to have been fairly out of this scrape, 
for I had no inclination to come into 
competition with so formidable a 
rival as Tam Rc^erson, a fellow who 
had twisted horse-shoes, and heaved 
aloft forc.hammers, to the astonisli- 
ment even of the craft themsdves. 
However, the room was so full of 
cve^ variety of company, noise, and 
confusion, that both Sophy and 'fam 
took their seats, and call^ for their 
beverage, rum and water, without 
casting a look towards our comer. 
** Is not that her ?” whispered my 
companion C.; and looking at once 
knowingly and malidonsly, as I 
thought, into my face, ''is not that 
the lady ?” I tramped upon his toes, 
pushed the glass around, pulled Nic- 
Ky, ere she could imst, upon my knee, 
and, under cover of her pretty tall 
and well-spread person, I contrived 
to pe^, and listen, unobserved by 
Sophy, to all that was going for¬ 
ward betwixt the smi& ana her. 
The snuth drank furtouidy, dashing 
thebottom of a mutchkin atoUp, every 
five minutes, most violently, and even 
outn^usly, upon the table, and 
accompanying all these drinking tic- 
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monstratioDs frith protestations of 
lore, conveyed, not in words, but in 
kisses of some minutes' continuance. 
1 thou^t he would have absolutely 
worried Sophy alive, his affection so 
kindled and advanced with every 
additional haU-mutchkin. But what 
was more than all this, Sophy seemed 
gratified by his ardour, and although 
she remonstrated most violently in 
words, 1 could never see her make 
any determined effort to free herself 
from his blandidiments. Our bottle 
of wine being at last finished, and 
having sat for some time, as one may 
say, on nettles, I contriv^, by keep¬ 
ing Nicky betwixt myself and the 
smith, to retire unobserved by Sophy, 
whom 1 left with eyes half glazed, 
almost in tlie arms of her lover. We 
parted from our fair companions, 
who were now anxious to “ gang 
down the fair, and see if they could 
fa' in wi’ Sandy.” Soon after we 
left the public-house, my friend C. 
became quite teasing with his wit 
and laughter, on the score of my 
faithless Sophy. However, 1 had 
my revenge, for after he had waited 
till late in afternoon, impatient¬ 
ly looking towards that quarter of the 
village at which his fair one behoved 
to enter, and after he had again and 
again declared to me that he saw her 
dun pony on the road, to his utter 
astonishment, he beheld her, not ad¬ 
vancing towards, but making her es¬ 
cape from the fair, in company with 
a dashing drover, who rode alongside 
of her, and ever and anon applied 
his whip, by way of sport, to the 
rear of me young lady's Pegasus. So, 
that, in consequence of this arrange¬ 
ment, my friend C. had just one 
pe^, and but one, of the cavalcade, 
till they had turned the Whaup 
Knowe, and were no longer visible. 
The fact seemed to have been, that 
whilst my friend and 1 were putting 
off the time in the house of a rela¬ 
ting provious to our advance into the 
frttr,. nw iaapati^t dame had entered, 
and b(^ m great request^ had never 
again h^ seen in the street, till 
rcndl^ Will Kobson had persuaded 
her to pennU him to see her home, 
aa'herndher had insisted upon it, 
with day-l^i^t. 

.v-KiOW’,^ some of your sentimental 
riud those, frmn the nature 
proviston with which you 



sometimes diet them, you must pro¬ 
bably have a considerable proportion, 
will be after thinking, as my Bel¬ 
fast cousin expresses it, that we two 
disappointed and heart-broken lovers 
woiud certainly, upon the discovery 
of the manner in which we had been 
jilted, betake ourselves, like Don 
Quixotte, to the mountains, (there 
were none nearer than BeUybought,) 
and up with our heels, and down 
with our heads, for a fortnight or 
three weeks to come. Now, some¬ 
how or other, our sorrow did not 
work in that way, and, very fortunate¬ 
ly for our future he^th and peace, 
it took a less alarming turn, mat is 
to say, another turn, before our de¬ 
parture homewards, up and down 
the fair. It was now dusk; th^c was 
light enough to see to work mischief, 
and darkness enough to cover it 
pretty securely. Here and there a 
candle in a paper lanthorn, construct¬ 
ed like a funnel, began to blink out, 
like stars through the deep blue of 
the east; and whilst bargains were 
going, of the most extraordinary 
kind, the serjeant's young recruits 
were reeling about the fair quite done 
up. At every public-house door, 
that is to say, at every door of the 
villi^e, there was a knot, composctl 
of in-goers and out-comers, over 
which the genius of Discord began 
evidently to preside; and, amidst the 
utmost pitch of the noise, the trum¬ 
pet and scream of the merryman 
were heard distinctly. Boys and dogs, 
and half-crazy, hali-tipsy beldames, 
ran about the streets, and out- 
through and in-through the crowd, 
like the priests of Cybele ; and every 
now and then an over-set stand, or 
up-tumed sack of 'apples, a few 
smashed pigs*, or a demolished glass- 
window, gave a new impulse to the 
confusion, and a fresh animation to 
the riot Sticks were seen contending 
with sticks aloft and over-bead, and 
oaths of every calibre, from the sim¬ 
ple ban to the ponderous damn, 
were flying about on every hand, like 
bullets at Waterloo. In this state'of 
things, we judged it best to retire 
under cover, and accordingly made 
the best of our way back to the 
public-house which we had formerly 
visited. 11 was with immense labour 

' Anglk&»^rockery ware. 
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and pushing that we got in; and 
after, through the acconnnodation of 
an acquaintance, we had procured a 
chair betwixt us both, and a half- 
mutchkin to keep us going, we had 
time coolly and leisurely to survey 
our neighfaloursand room-mates. \Ve 
were now accommodated in a bed¬ 
room, filled with small tables, chairs, 
and couches, (none of them covered 
with velvet,) and gill-stoups, glasses, 
lasses, lads, and women-waiters, from 
the fat landlady, down to the blue- 
eyed bar-maid. The bedsides were 
duly occupied by about an equal 
proportion of male and female guests, 
who seemed extremely happy in each 
other's company, and who evidendy 
ottended to nothing that was going 
forward beyond their own society. 
'Fowards tne window fronting the 
street, sat a batch of old boys, intent 
upon markets, and recounting over to 
each other wondrous and amazing 
narratives of youthful strength and 
activity. Their tongues moved, in¬ 
deed, imperfectly; but, to make up 
for this, they kept all attempting to 
wag, at least, at the same time, so 
that a constant fire, in the way of con¬ 
versation, was kept up. Here there 
was a great deal of shaking of hands, 
and slapping of shoulders, and the 
old cocks seemed as happy as if tliey 
had been sweat-hearted all around. 
At the east corner of the chimney, 
and placed round a circular table, on 
whicn a reeking bowl of punch was 
deposited, apficared the seijcant, with 
the remains of his recruits,— reli~ 
tjuineDaTiaum; for Captain Morpheus 
and M;yor Bacchus had fairly drafted 
the greater part of them into their 
corps-de-reserve. On the other side 
of the chimney; about seven or eight 
gramlecs were placed around a bottle 
of port wine. Their company was 
graced by two ladies in riding-habits, 
with whips in their hands, which 
they ever and anon, as occasion 
served, or caprice dictated, brought 
into contact with the chafts and 
shoulders of two young beaux, or 
wags, who were constantly teasing 
them with practical jests, searching 
th^ pockets, pulling down their 
curls, and endeavouring to wrench 
^ngs ftum their fingers. This, 1 
found, was looked upon, in this bet¬ 
ter kind of society, as a more geirteel 
way of amusing the ladies. The 
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other side of the room, together witli 
what remained unoccupied of the 
middle, and the door-way, was pos¬ 
sessed by a moving, ever-changing, 
promiscuous crowd, in the very 
centre of which we were placed, and 
by the commotions of which we were 
whirled around, like a quid of to¬ 
bacco in a sailor's cheek, or an un¬ 
fortunate vessel caught in the Mael¬ 
strom. There was nofpossifaility of 
navigating a glass with any degree of 
certainty to our mouths, fiwr just 
when we were about to apply the 
crystal to our lips, or our lips to the 
crystal, would there come some one 
by accident, bounce against our el¬ 
bows ; or by intention, with all the 
formal fervours of friendly recog¬ 
nizance, plump upon our shoulder- 
blades. There was indeed here a 
whole history of events which in¬ 
tervened betwixt the cup and the lip, 
and the floor beneath our feet, in con¬ 
sequence, had more the appearance 
of a dike-side, on the recent melting 
away of a deep snow-wreath, than 
any thing else I can at present think 
of. 

What a situation, and what com¬ 
pany, you will be ready, no doubt, 
to exclaim, for teachers of youth, 
grave and responsible instructors 
of, and examples to, the rising ge¬ 
neration ! I’ll tell you what, n»- 
dam, you may as well keep your 
breath to cool your kail with, in case 
your skinny lips should be in danger 
of a scalding, for as long as human 
nature remains the same as it has 
been for these five thousand, years 
by-past, crows and rooks will occa¬ 
sionally build nests, and lay 
and liatch young ones,—old mms 
will at times speak scandal;—young 
ones right frequently give occasion 
for it,—and youths, whether tutors; 
dominies, or ministms, emoy a ran¬ 
dom splore, in spite of all your re¬ 
monstrances. Who are the men* 
my wise mother—I ask your pardqt^ 
my good madam—^who now figdrb 
the most, and efibet the neatest gfiod 
in our national churdh Are 
your poor, cold-nosed, Moodleetthoidt- 
worms, men of timid sovds and iw- 
hearts, who walk amongst the carill- 
nal virtues as if they were afraid of 
defiling their feet ? Are they your 
mother’s pets, and granny's deif^ts, 
who advance throu^ iile as if they 
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were travelling by a turnpike roa<l, or 
trundling down a rail-way ? Are they 
your miracles of early prudence— 
astonishing instances of youthful 
piety—^unequalled examples of juve¬ 
nile devotion ? I say boldly, madam, 
and though the wart on your cheek 
should split with rage, 1 will main¬ 
tain it, that they are not such as these. 
And I appeal to a history which a 
friend of mine is now writing, of ** all 
the ministers of the Church of Scot¬ 
land, from the period of the glorious 
Revolution down to the present hour," 
to prove my averment. Goto; retire 


CApiil 

to your secret studies; ^ur Flctchrt* 
and Beaumont, your Fielding and 
Smollet; and permit me to proceed 
with my history. 

From this day I have to date my 
cure in respect of this my first love- 
afiair, if such, after all, it really was; 
for my faithless Sophy married the 
smith, broke her father’s heart, and, 
in the course of twelve months, had 
her own broken in her turn. I com¬ 
posed the following lines upon her 
death, with which, being, in fact, the 
first printable effort of my muse, I 
shall at present conclude. 


The hungry grave has ceas'd to crave, its mouth is clos'd at last, 
And oh ! ^as ! a sonsy lass like smoke away bath pass'd; 

A sonsy lass has pass'd away, like s^iark from smiddy lire, 
Asccn^g up to Heaven, we hope, for there all sparks aspire. 

saw her in her blooming pride, a sun-flow’r broad and yellow : 
saw her wed, in spite of fate, u black and brawny fellow ; 
saw her shrink fi-om iron-grasp of this unfbeling man; 
saw her bristle, 'midst his rage, like collops in a {mn. 

saw the coffin mark'd a' top with letters large and clear; 
saw her husband try to weep, but did not sec a tear; 
saw her borne of cruel Death a most untimely trophy ; 

All this I saw, upon my sooth,—“ Alas ! alas ! for Sophy V’ 


Nor weep, ye maidens leal and true, I cannot bid ye wee]>. 

She didna keep her promise true, her tryst she didna keep; 

Nor, 'midst your cups, ye fellows young, at her misfortunes scoff ye 
For me, I'll sing, as I have sung,—“ Alas ! alas! for Sophy !" 


ON MOTION. 


THxaE is no subject, in the whole 
range of phUosophical inquiry, which 
luis more engaged the attention of 
mankind, than what is called the 
Doctrine of Motion. The principles 
appear obvious, but, on examination, 
th^ are found to be clogged with 
difficulties; and a thorough know¬ 
ledge of tbe elements, tracm through 
all their various ramifications, com¬ 
prises all that is at present known 
in Dynamics and Astronomy. The 
definitions of the word motion, which 
have been given by philosophers, arc 
.CEtremely different; many of them 
ambiguous, some of them wonderfully 
-obseuie, and others totally false. Aris¬ 
totle’s definition of motion is a inas- 
t^pieee of its land; it is so exces¬ 
sively abstrw, that it has no ra- 
timuu meaning: according to this 
philosopher, it is “ the energy of 
what exists in power, considers as 
•0 exintiiig,’' signifying «the ac¬ 


tual exercise of the capacity, which a 
being has of becoming an agent, con¬ 
sidered as rendering that being an 
agent in fact, which had before sim¬ 
ply the power of being so.” l/ndev 
this genus of motion, Aristotle com¬ 
prehended six species, via: Transi¬ 
tion, or change of place; Aliatioii, 
or change of quality; Augmentation, 
Diminution, Corruption, and Gener¬ 
ation. Hence, transition, or loi^al 
motion, is defined to lie “ the act or 
energy of a being, which has the ca¬ 
pacity of (hanging place, considered 
as having that capacity.” If this be 
a definition of motion, all that can 
be said is, it is far too suUime for 
ordinary capacities: the wends in 
which It is expressed are high and 
Bounding ; but, like the rolling of a 
drum, there is much noise, with no 
meaning. The confusion is occa¬ 
sioned by attempting to define nio' 
tion, independent of body, which is 
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iinpossiblc- I see a sliip in full sail, 
making for tlie destined port—the 
Mp is in motion. A coach passes 
me —it is in motion. A bird is 
flying through the air—the Am/is in 
motion. Ilut independent of the 
t.hip, the coach, and the hinl, what 
is to be understood of motion in the 
abstract? Motion is a quality of 
matter, or body : would it not, uien, 
be as futile to attempt to define it, 
os to endeavour to define what is 
meant by the sweetness of honey, 
the acidity of vinegar, or the hard¬ 
ness of iron ? Some of the more mo- 
tlern writers tell us, that " motion 
is a continual and successive chaise 
of place." Here the wokI body is 
not once mentioned ; therefore, from 
what can be gathered from the de¬ 
finition, the motion tlius introduced, 
and intended to be defined, may be 
motion sui generis, and may have the 
same relation to the motion of a bo¬ 
dy, that spirit has to matter. But be 
this as it may, the definition is sufii- 
ciently obscure, and rests only on 
tile crumbling basis of authority. Be¬ 
fore it be brought to the tribunal of 
criticism, we must beg leave to ex¬ 
plain what is usually understood by 
the expressions “ place" and “ space,*' 
which are intimately connected wiUi 
the subject under consideration. 
S/mt'c may be considered as exten¬ 
sion without bounds, immoveable, 
but penetrable by matter: this is 
absolute space: relative space is the 
distance between two bodies, or the 
l)ortion of absolute space which a 
body fills. Pliiee signifies the part 
of absolute space wdiich a body pos¬ 
sesses ; this is absolute place. Relative 
place is the space which a body oc¬ 
cupies when considered with rela¬ 
tion to surrounding objects. Is space 
moveable? No. Can place move, 
which is a portion of space? No. 
Body is moveable in space, tliat is, 
body can have a succession of places; 
but the place of a body, considered in 
any particular position, is not move¬ 
able ; it is the body^that moves, and 
not the place. Newton, in his Frinci- 

f tia. Book 1. page IS, makes the fol- 
owing observations: “ As the order 
of the parts of time is immutable, so 
also is the order of the parts of snace. 
Suppose these parts to be moved out 
of t ucir places, and ^ey will be 
moved (if the expression'may be al¬ 


lowed) out of themselves. For times 
and spaces are, as it were, the places 
as well of themselves as of all other 
things. All things arc placed in 
time as to order of succession, and 
in space as to order of situation. It 
is from their essence or nature that 
they are places; and that the pri¬ 
mary places of things should be move¬ 
able, is absurd.” According, tlicn, 
to the above definition, motion is 
said to be the change of what cannot 
be changed, or to be the motion of 
what cannot be moved; and tliis is 
the definition of motion given by 
many of our modern authors, and 
may be found in some of the best 
books of Natural Philosophy and 
Mechanics now extant. Madaiuin, 
in his account of Newton’s discover¬ 
ies, Book II. page 106, says, that 
“ motion is the change of place; that 
is, of the part of space which the 
bwly occupies, or in which it is ex¬ 
tended.” Body is here mentioned ; 
but as change of place is retain¬ 
ed, the definition is defective; anti 
if brought to ordeal of common 
sense, it will be found to be inqiossi- 
blc. As Maclaurin had a genius of 
the very first order, it is not easy to 
conceive what motive could induce 
him to spoil Newton’s definition, and 
not only to make it unintelligible, 
but even false. Newton had said, 
in page 10 of the Princinia, whicli 
was published before Maclaurin’s ac¬ 
count of his discoveries was written, 
tliat “ absolute motion is the transla¬ 
tion of a body from one absolute place 
into another." In Marrat's Mecha¬ 
nics, we have the following defini¬ 
tion, not of motion, in the abstract, 
but of the motion of a body: “ When 
a body is passing successively from 
one part of absolute space to another, 
it is said to be in motion.” This 
book was published in 1810 ; but it 
had not probably been seen by Mr 
Barlow, for, in his Mathematical 
Dictionary, published in 1814 ,_ he 
gives the old and absurd d^nition, 
that '* motion is a continual and suc¬ 
cessive change place.” Thus it 
happens, that when errors have once 
been sanctioned by a great nmne, they 
are with diflSiculty erased, even &om 
books of science; for authority is 
sometimes neater than trutii itself; 
besides, authors do not always critical¬ 
ly examine every thing they publish. 
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VtoHes&at Playfair, in the first vo¬ 
lume of his Outlines of Philosophy, 
says, ** when a body changes its place 
continually, it is said to move, or to 
be in motion." The French authors, 
however, had taken the 1^, for in 
Francoeur's Traitd Elcimentaire de 
Mwaniquc, in the edition of 1601, 
he says,—“ Le movement est I’etat 
d’un corps, qni ne demeure pas con- 
atammant dans tme mSme lieu, c’est- 
a-dire, qui n’est.pas toqjours a la 
meme distance des divers points 
fixes de I'espace: cet etat est oppose 
a celui du repos. Ainsi conccvons 
dans Tespace trois plans fixes; si on 
a de'temune la positimi d*un point par 
ses distances a ces plans, on dit que 
ce point est en mouveroent, lorsqu'il 
ne conserve pas ces distances, et que 
dans deux instans successifs quelcon- 
ues, les perpendiculaires abaissees 
e cc point sur les trois plans fixes 
changent de grandeur." And Lange, 
in his Siemens de Physique,” ob¬ 
serves, tliat ** Le mouvement, qui 
n’est autre chose que le passage d*un 
corps d'un lieu dans un autre, ren- 
feme quatre choses: la force mo- 
tnce, la vitesse, la quantite, la direc¬ 
tion." We must observe, however, 
that those philosophers who say that 
motion is a continual and succes¬ 
sive change of place," are endeavour¬ 
ing to define motion in the abstnict ; 
the others arc only attempting to de¬ 
fine the motion of bodies. Motion is 
a simple idea, and therefore docs not 
admit of being defined. Mobility is 
that projperty of a body by which it 
is capable of existing in different parts 
of space. Motion cannot be defined 
independent of matter or body, even 
in idea. Let us suppose, for instance, 
that all the bodies in the universe 
were annihilated; would motion still 
remain ? No. But the jdaces which 
the bodies once occupira would be 
left, that is, place would remain; if, 
therefore, motion be a continual and 
a successive change of place, motion 
would still exist, independent of 
matter, which is absurd. Laplace 
has treated this subject with great 
}>erspicuity, in his “ System of the 
World.” “ A body appears to us to 
be in motion, when it (manges its si¬ 
tuation ^’relatively to a system of bo¬ 
dies, which we suppose to be in a 
state of rest. Thus, in a vessel mov¬ 
ing in a uniform manner, bodies 
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seem to us to move, when they cori 
respond successively to different parts 
of the vessel. This motion is only 
relative, for the vessel itself moves op 
the surface of the sea, which revolves 
round the axis of the earth, the cen¬ 
tre of which moves round the sun, 
which is itself carried along the re- 

S 'ons of space, with the earth and all 
e planets. To conceive a term to 
these motions, and to arrive at last 
at some fixed points, from which we 
may reckon the absolute motion of 
bodies, we imagine a space witliout 
bounds, immoveable, and penetrable 
to matter. 11 is to parts of this space, 
real or imaginary, that we refer, in 
imagination, the position of bodies ; 
and we conceive them to be in mo¬ 
tion when they correspond successive¬ 
ly to different places in this spaix*. 
The nature of this singular modifica~ 
tion, by virtue of which a boily is 
transported from one place to anotlicr, 
is,and always will be, to us unknown. 
It .has been designated by the word 
FOHce ; itseftects, and the law of* its 
action, is all that we can possibly de¬ 
termine.” 

Force, then, in philosophy, is that 
unknown cause which produces a 
change in the state of a body, as 
to motion or rest ; that is, what¬ 
ever changes, or tends to cliangr, 
the state of rest, or the uniform rec¬ 
tilineal motion of a body, is called 
FOiicv. Motion is said to be 
duced either by pressure or impulse. 
If a body rests upon a table, and 1 
press it with uiy finger on one side, 
it will move towards the other side, 
or it will move in tlie direction in 
which the pressure acts j if the pres¬ 
sure be continued, the motion will 
be accelerated. If 1 apply a force 
to push round the handle of a com¬ 
mon grinding-stone, the stone will 
b^n to move ; and if 1 continue to 
turn the handle with a greater and 
a greater force, the motion of the 
stone will be continually accelerated : 
these motions are produced by pres¬ 
sure, or are the genuine effects of 
pressure. The body would be urged 
along the ^.ble in the same manner, 
and its motithi would be continually 
accelerated, by the unbending of a 
spring; and tlie more I reflect on the 
pressure of my finger on the body, and 
compare it with the efiect produced 
by tne spring, the more clearly 1 per- 
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ctiive the similarhy of the two ac¬ 
tions ; and I call these exertions^ or 
actions, by the coninion name pres- 
If a thread be fastened to the 
bray^ lying on the table, the same 
motion may bo produced by pulling 
the thread; and as the motion of the 
body is accelerated in the same man¬ 
ner, the action of the thread upon the 
body may be called pressure: weight 
may also be considered as a pressing 
power. When a power acts at one end 
of a thread, and moves a body fasten¬ 
ed to theotlicr end, the power at first 
begins to act upon that part of the 
thread to which it is fastened; this 
acts upon tlie adjoining part, by the 
force of cohesion; this pulls at a 
third, and so on, till the most remote 
pulls at the body, and causes it to 
move. In this manner, elasticity, 
weight, cohesion, and other forces, 
perform the office of a power ; and 
since their result is always a motion, 
beginning from nothing, and accele¬ 
rating, by imperceptible degrees, to 
the velocity acquired, this resem¬ 
blance makes us call them by one 
familiar name. “ Impulsion (see 
Vol. 1. page 8., of Dr Robison’s System 
of Mechanical Philosophy, by Dr 
Brewster) is exhibited when a ball 
in motion puts another ball in mo¬ 
tion by hitting it, or, to speak meta¬ 
phorically, by striking it. The ap- 
fiearances here are very different. 
The body that is struck acquires, in 
the instant of impulse, a sensible 
quantity of motion, and sometimes 
a very rapid motion. This motion is 
neither accelerated nor retarded, af¬ 
ter the stroke, unless it be affected 
by some other force. It is also re¬ 
marked, that the rapidity of the mo¬ 
tion depends, inter alia, on the pre¬ 
vious velocity of the striking body. 
For instance, if a clay ball, moving 
with any velocity, strike another equal 
ball which is at rest, the struck ball 
moves with half tlie velocity of .the 
other. And it is farther remarkable, 
that the striking body always loses 
as much motion as the stru^ body 
gains. This universal and remark¬ 
able fact seems to have given rise to 
a confused or inilistiuct notion of a 
sort of transference of motion from 
one body to another, 'fhe phrase¬ 
ology in general use on this subject 
expresses this in the most precise 
terms. The one ball is not said to 


cause or proilucc motion in the o- 
ther, but to communicate motion to 
it ; and the whole phenomenon is 
called the communication of mo¬ 
tion. We call this an indistinct 
notion, for surely no one will say that 
he has a clear conception of it. 
We can form the most distinct no¬ 
tion of the communication of heat, 
or of the cause of heat; of the com¬ 
munication of saltness, sweetness, or 
a thousand other things; but we can¬ 
not conceive how part of that iden¬ 
tical motion which was formerly in 
A, is now infused into B, being 
given up by A. It is in our attempt 
to form this notion, that we find that 
motion is not a thing, not a s-nb- 
stance which can exist independently, 
and is susceptible of actual transfer¬ 
ence. It appears, in this case, to be 
a state, or condition, or inode of ex¬ 
istence, of which bodies are suscep¬ 
tible, which is producible, or caus- 
able in bodies, and which is the effect 
and characteristic of certain natural 
qualities, properties, or powers.” 
Prom a little consideration, it will be 
evident, that impulsive force can 
only take place in perfectly hard bo¬ 
dies, which have no existence in na¬ 
ture. We are certain, also, that 
when any finite velocity is commu¬ 
nicated to any natural body, the time 
in which it is communicated must 
be of some finite quantity ; so that, 
when the body acted upon begins to 
move from quiescence, it will, during 
the action of the force, or of the strik¬ 
ing body, possess all the intermediate 
degrees of velocity between nothing, 
and the velocity ultimately commu¬ 
nicated. A force, however, exceed¬ 
ingly great, may be communicated, 
and an effect produced, in a {lortion 
of time so small as to elude the acute¬ 
ness of our senses; and hence we ob¬ 
tain an imperfect idea of a body being 

I mt in motion by impulsion; but the 
aw of continuitj/, by which chaugesaru 
produced by imperceptible dcgre-.*s, is 
not, in this instance, violated.^ The 
most remarkable circumstance in this 
phenomenon is, that a rapid motion, 
which appears to require, for produ- 
i^g it, the action of a pressing power 
to be continued for a very long time, 
seems to be effected in an instant by 
impulsion. The effect, then, of a 
force acting on a body, is to put it in 
motion, if nothing oppose it. 
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The direction of the force is the 
right line which it tends to make the 
body describe. Therefore, if two 
forces act on the same body, in the 
same direction, tliey will increase the 
motion of the body; but if they act 
in opposite directions, the body will 
only move in consequence of their 
difibrence, and in the direction of the 
greater force; the body would re> 
main at rest, if tlie two opposite 
forces, acting upon it, was equal. If 
the direction of the two forces make 
an angle with each other, the result¬ 
ing force will have a mean direcUon: 
and it is demonstrated, by writers on 
mechanics, that, reckoning from the 
j)oint of concourse of the two forces, 
if we take on their directions straight 
lines proportional to their quantities, 
and then form a parallelogram with 
these straight lines, the diagonal of 
this paraliel(^am will represent, 
both as to its magnitude and direc¬ 
tion, a force equivalent to the two 
forces. This is called the composi¬ 
tion of forces. A body at rest can¬ 
not put itself in motion, because 
there is no inherent cause in the 
iMxly why it should move in one di¬ 
rection in preference to another. 
Also, when a body is acted upon by 
any force, and then abandoned to it¬ 
self, it will move constantly ainl 
uniformly in the direction of the 
force, if it meet with no resistance; 
that is, at every instant the force and 
the direction of its motion will be 
the same. This tendency of matter 
to persevere in a state either of mo¬ 
tion or rest, is what is usually caJlcd 
inertia, and is generally denominated 
the first law of motion. This law is 
confirmed by experience ; for, in fact, 
we observe on the earth, that mo¬ 
tions ore perpetuated for a longer 
time, in proportion as the obstacles 
which oppose them are diminished ; 
and this would lead us to suppose, 
that if there were no obstacles, tidies 
once put in motion would continue to 
move for ever. The inertia of mat¬ 
ter is principally remarkable in the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, 
which, for a great number of a^, 
have not exj^'rieuced any sensible 
alteration. We may therefore con- 
rider inertia as a law of nature ; and 
when we observe any alteration in 
the motion of a body, we may con¬ 
clude that it arises from the action 


of some foreign cause. (Sec Laplace, 
System of the World, Pond's Trans¬ 
lation, page 296, &c.) 

Philosophers arevery much divided 
in their oninions respecting the nature 
of the sole moving force in nature. 
One party think that all motion is 
produced by pressure; but there arc 
others who maintain that impulsion 
is the only, or the sole cause of mo¬ 
tion. Other philosophers affirm that 
pressure is the only moving force in 
nature, not according to the popular 
notion of pressure, which depends on 
the contact of soUd bodies, but ac¬ 
cording to that .kind of pressure 
which has been called solicitation; 
of this kind is the power of gravity. 
These philosophers tell us that there 
is no such thing as actual contact, or 
the impact of bodies by collision: 
they say, and they produce convin¬ 
cing proofs, that the particles of bodies 
exert a strong repulsive force at small 
distances, and that, therefore, w^>ti 
two bodies are bronght together' by 
the action of collision, they mutual¬ 
ly repel each other: hence it is ob¬ 
vious, that if a body in motion strike 
another body at rest, the quiescent 
body will be put in motion, without 
the bodies, in the act of collision, 
ever coming in actual contact. They 
also adduce cases of the mutual ac¬ 
tion between bodies that have evi¬ 
dently never been in contact ; and 
yet the result has been precisely si¬ 
milar to those cases where the motion 
appeared to be produced by contact. 
From these facts, they conclude, that 
there is no such thing as instantane¬ 
ous communication, or transmission of 
motion, by contact, in the actioit^of 
collision or of impulse. The reason 
why a previous motion in the strik¬ 
ing body is necessary, is, not that it 
may have a force inherent in itself 
by its beinff in motion, but that it 
may continue to follow tlie other 
body, and exert on it a force inherent 
in itself, whether it he in motion or 
at rest. Whence it follows, that 
moving forces are all of that kind 
which has been called solicitations, 
such as the forces or powers pro¬ 
duced by pavity, which are now 
known by the name of accelerating, 
or retarding forces. Motion is also 
produced by what is called attrac¬ 
tion ; hut the force of attraction is 
the same as the force of solicitation; 
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and since the causes arc the same, 
the effects protiuced will be similar, 
'^'he magnet attracts iron, and puts 
t^in motion: what we call the at¬ 
traction of the magnet, may be con¬ 
sidered as a tendency of the iron to 
the magnet; and it is similar to the 
gravitation of a stone towards the 
earth. We perceive no reason why the 
iron should move towards the magnet. 
Some hare said that there is an invi¬ 
sible magnetic fluid which acts upon 
the iron and pushes it towards the 
magnet; but it is unphilosophical to 
imagine that the effect is produced 
by the impulse of' a fluid, of which 
we have no knowledge, and even of 
the existence of which we have no 
])roof. IVc see a stone fall towards 
the earth, but we know no reason, 
a priori, why the stone moves to¬ 
wards the earth; to get rid of the 
difficulty, we may say, in this case, 
also, that the stone is pushed towards 
th%earth by an invisible fluid,— 
and there the matter may rest. But 
have we any reasons sufficient to in¬ 
duce us to believe that such a fluid ex¬ 
ists ? if not, the explanation is as ab¬ 
surd, as if we were to bring back the 
exploded doctrine of vortices, or to 
introduce again the agency of minis¬ 
tering spirits. But if it be true, 
that bodies do not come in contact, 
even when one body strikes anotlier, 
and drives it along, this invisible 
fluid will not solve the difficulty; 
because the same identical difficulty 
will occur in the action of any par¬ 
ticle of the fluid upon the body. 
From observation, also, we are obli¬ 
ged to acknowledge, that motion is 
more frequently produced without 
any observed contact, than by im¬ 
pulsion. In tills stage of our present 
inquiry, we seem to have arrived at 
the ne jius ultra of our knowledge of 
the subject. Motion is producm by 
solicitation, or by the tendency whicn 
bodies, under certain circumstances, 
have towards one another. This so¬ 
licitation, or this tendency, is then 
something with which we are not yet 


acquainted; some affection of matter 
which our faculties arc not yet ca¬ 
pable of comprehending: we arc at 
the point, perhaps, where philosophy 
ends, and where final causes begin. 
Newton, however, believed in the 
existence of an invisible fluid, be¬ 
cause, according to his opinion, we 
cannot conceive a body to act where 
it is ndt. “ That gravity (said he) 
sliould be innate, inherent, and es¬ 
sential to matter, so that one body 
may act upon another at a distance, 
tlirough a vacuum, without the me¬ 
diation of something else, by and 
through which their action and force 
may conveyed from one to another, 

is to me so great an absurdity, that 
I believe no man, who has, in philo¬ 
sophical matters, a competent faculty 
of thinking, can ever fall into iu 
(See Horseley's Newton, Vol. IV. 
page 438.) 1 shall conclude witli the 
foUowing pertinent observations on 
this subject, as given in the preface 
to Musschenbroek’s Natural Philoso¬ 
phy. But what this attractive 
force is, how it inheres, in what man¬ 
ner it operates upon other bodies, and 
in what proportion of the distance it 
constantly acts, we cannot by any 
means clearly conceive. Inthishewly- 
discovered doctrine, we have as yet 
made but a small progress, and many 
more observations are still wanting, 
before all its laws can be demonstra¬ 
ted ; and, therefore, in our times, we 
sliall hardly he able to reduce some 
things to geometrical reasoning and 
calc^ation. I am far from imagi¬ 
ning, that, by the mere use of this 
one word, and with but little trouble, 
all the extensive operations of nature 
may be explained. Perhaps the man¬ 
ner in which the attractive force acts 
will never be known, and such a de¬ 
gree o^ knowledge is never to be at¬ 
tained by the ablest philosophers ; 
for, indeed, we do not understimd 
the manner of operating of any one 
thing; and that we can do is, to 
observe the effects that constantly 
flow from thence.’* 
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We left our pilgrim very near Montrose, 
Bendinghis lonely way without agrumble; 
Though some excrescences upon his toes 
Obliged his I>ody to be rather humble; 
That is, against the stones some awkward 
blows 

His feet had struck, which nearly made 
him stumble: 

But yet, though gall'd, they were by no 
means corny. 

Else bad he been quite finish’d by this 
journey. 

The moon had risen. Her broad and 
buxom face 

Shone on the bosom of the German ocean. 
And as the billows, in sequacious chase. 
Roll’d to the shore, all glitt’ring was thdr 
motion. 

Phantoms of gold, that shift from place 
to place. 

Appear and vanish ere you've any no¬ 
tion 

I've seen them ftoin the spot where Dan 
Duife stood— 

Upon a rising ground, against a wood ; 

And by the wood there runs a limpid 
stream. 

And o'er the stream a bridge, with eight 
wide arches. 

And on the bridge a monument, whose 
theme 

Blesses the passenger as on he marches. 
The ascent therefrom is steep for coach 
and team. 

Though beautiful; o’erhung by elms and 
larches. 

I'm rather in a hurry with my rhyme, 
For that our pilgrim has not cometoclimb. 

But he had got as far's the bridge, how¬ 
ever. 

Which strides (as sung above) the crystal 
Esk; 

Though not a large, a famous fishing river. 
With banks romantic, sweet, and inc- 
turesque. 

Thither, when welcome holidays dissever 
Apprentices and clerks fronft shop and 
desk, 

In merry humour from Montrose they 
wend, 

In bevies—or with sweetheart—or with 
friend. 

Dan Duffehad pass'd the bridge, and now 
ascended 

The steepy path, and slowly tmvell'd on; 


'Twas solemn I where the meeting trees 
impended. 

And chequer’d the mtwn’s radiance where 
she shone. 

Looking about him calmly, as he then did, 
Happy, and in good spirits, though alone, 
He saw upon the height (it made him 
serious) 

A figure somewhat shapeless and myste¬ 
rious. 

It could not be a ghost or goblin, surely ? 
Philosophy would kick that notion out; 
Yet, as it beckon'd upon Dan demurely, 
With all his science, he began to doubt: 
Perhaps his optics might not see it purely; 
So, to discover what it was about. 

And, if a woman, calmly to detect her. 
But to run off in time, if 'twas a spectre; 

* 

Straight from his pocket, from their case, 
he drew 

His spectacles, to help his misty vision ; 
Saddled his nose with them, and looking 
through, 

Beheld this form of horror—or derision : 
But then the more he look’d, the more 
he grew 

Unsatisfied, and dubious in decision. 
'Twas so much like a tenant of a church¬ 
yard, 

That he resolv’d to give the slip, and lurch 
hard. 

But, as in seeming courage and calm mood 
He put his spectacles within his pocket. 
He sidled, softly mutt’ring, towards the 
wood. 

Saying, had he a pistol, he would c(x;k it— 
And fire, perhaps: But now the figure 
stood 

Before him—^mask’d, and from a hollow 
socket 

Both spoke and saw ; and, without cour¬ 
tesy giving, 

Ask’d if the good old man, Dan Dufl’c, 
was living ? 

Preserv'e's and guide us all, for ay and 
. ever!” 

Cried Dan, half petrified with fear and 
dread; 

The perspiration running like a river, 

As when a tub is emptied o’er one’s head; 
Pole as a patient with mi unsound liver: 
In short, a being less alive than dead— 
The reason was, all scepticism was lost. 
And he was certain now it jps a ghoA. 
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Vbe hollow voice-«the dork and muffled 
face, 

‘ N^Which all the featuresof theliving wanted; 

Vrhe knowledge of his name, whence he 
could trace 

A supeniatural power, which made him 
daunted: 

And then the tixne of night—and then 
the place. 

Which might (for aught he knew) at times 
be haunted. 

’Tis true, if anjr ghost is free of fetter. 
And wants a birth, he could not choose 
a better. 

But, on the other,.hand, when she did 
thwack 

(For she was merely mortal,andawoman,) 
Her hand with sudden effatt on his back, 
As if his/ceit«^ faculties to summon; 
Although he started, yet be knew a smack 
(Unless in instances no means com- 
mon) 

Proves, in collision, properties material— 
Ergo, it is no vision, but must be real. 

“ And dost thou know me, then ?” quoth 
he; “ why, verily, 

I did mistake thee; and not even now 
Can I divine who comes to me so airily. 
With foreign gamitude and vision'd 
brow. 

1 take thy homely salutations morily. 
And beg to know (1^ favour) who art 
thou ? 

And whether thou hast heard about my 
fame, 

As well as fortune, dignity, and name ?'* 

Know Maister DufTe! Why, all the 
people know him 

From Aberdeen to Edinburgh; and 
wherefore ? 

Because he's famed for learning, taste, 
and poem. 

Wit, and antiquities, and so forth: there* 
fore. 

As Genius of this place, 1 come to shew 
him 

What I've endeavour'd quickly to pre¬ 
pare for 

The comfort of a man of such degree 
So, if you please, make haste, and come 
with me.” 

Sure our worn pilgrim was most at 
heart 

For all this kind, disinterested trouble; 
And, as a stranger play’d the friendly 
part, 

Theobligarion,by that means, was double: 
Especially when, in this age of art. 
Friendship, if more than namo) is but a 
bubble; 
voi.. XI t. 


Save when it leaves a few marks on the 
body, 

When frimds rise op and fight o'er whisky 
toddy. 

So, therefore, weighing well the serious 
prices 

Of supper, bed, and breakfiist at an inn; 
Beflecting, also, prudently, how nice is 
Lodging to nothing; with a gratefUl grin 
He made the best of rius important crisis. 
And, in his awkward nuuiner, did begin 
To marchthe mask perceiving, led the 
way, 

Which from the turnpike quickly went 
astray. 

'Twas rather late, but yet it was not dark; 
The moon (as I have said) was shining 
dear. 

And, mingling with her radiance, they 
could mark 

The ling’iing twilight of this time o' the 
year; 

They heard the traveller’s steed, the watch¬ 
dog’s bark. 

Good rigns that other living things were 
near. 

I state all this exactly, and the reason 
Is, that Dan Dufib suspected still some 
treason; 

Because, in various hooka ft has been 
printed. 

That women have laid many snares for 
men; 

Newspapers also have obliquely hinted. 
That thieves and robbers have their mid¬ 
night den t 

This fill'd his mind with terror, and he 
squinted 

From right to left, but nought within his 
ken 

Could he peredve that might confirm 
suspidon. 

Even though he tried the help of the 
optician. 

Andsothemasktripp'donwith nimUefiKt, 
While he (now jaded) tried to foUiW 
strai^t 

Through fields and woods, suspecting still 
deceit. 

Or some ill-manner’d hoax at any rate. 
At length thqr reach the house of their 
retreat. 

That is to say, they came nigh to the gate; 
And such a gate it was os did not pro¬ 
mise 01 

(If in proportion) of the noUe domicile. 

At present, it is not just my intention. 
To say what part of Angus ore in ; 
For names of things, at certain timsy to 
-mention, 

a rather thought a literary sin. 

3 11 
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It was not such a house as he would then 
shun. 

Judging bj things without of. things 
within; 

Indeed so little of the place admonish'd, 
When he first saw it he was quite asto¬ 
nish'd. 

The mask and he together walk'dupstairs; 
Led by a servant to a room more spacious 
Than that which Mayor in his day pre¬ 
pares. 

At corporation fieast, for mouths voracious. 
The carpet, mirrors, hangings, tables, 
chairs. 

Made him hold up his hands, and cry', 
Grood gracious!” 

All of the finest finish, shape, and quality. 
And fit fbr Duke’s or Baron's hospitality. 

And then the pictures, with theer gilded 
ftames, 

Prom Jove to Terminus, the Heathen 
deities; 

And heroes, too, but I've forget their names; 
No little inconvenience sav'd to me it is. 
It seem'd the house had been, or was a 
dame's; 

Because, in nature and in novels, she it is 
(Woman 1 mean) that makes poor man 
believe 

Oil by her deeds that she is not from Eve.) 

Tt seem'd, indeed, the (mdent Jewish style 
To eomfoitthtts the loile, wayfhring man. 
And all his pains and troubles to IMguilc 
In the true manner of the Eastern ^hm: 
Only he wash'd no feet, and drank no oil. 
But he had wine, and steaks done in a pan, 
Witii choice sandwiches, prepar’d with 
mustard, 

And butter’d artidiokes, and tarts, and 
custard. 

Of these he took his share, and, after 
healing 

The stomach's cravings from so long a 
fest, 

having pnis'd the room from floor 
to ceiling. 

And also lauded much the good repast. 
He wish'd to give some utterance to his 
feeling. 

By asking, flrst, how long the dream 
would last ? 

And then, what claim he had upon the 
donor, 

Pw an this kindness, charity, and honour ? 

But, as he tried to speak, it come to pass. 
That the good senhiit toought a brandy 
bottle; 

Tl;e mask then pointed toa drinldtig-glass. 
As jtnndi as saying, Pray ypi^ 'wash 
your throttle!” ' 4 i|‘ 


Dan Duffe obey’d; though not of that, 
low class 

(As sung before) whose cups would make , 
a sot ill; 

He merely pledged his hostess hi a buln- 
per. 

And then proceeded, cautiously, to pump 
her. 

But still it was in vain, for now the lady 
First rung the bell, and then, in baste, 
desir'd 

The servant to get bed-room candles ready. 
Because the pilgrim must be very tir’d ; 
And so Don Duife, with walk by no means 
steady. 

Trudged to his bed, and soon became in. 
spir'd 

With dreams romantic, lofty, and Quix¬ 
otic; 

Perhaps the brandy was a good narcotic. 

I take this opportunity to tell 
Who is the heroine of this merry mum¬ 
mery ; 

And why she ask'd a stranger here to 
dwell. 

Without reward, reciprocal or nummary : 
I'm sensible that it will be as well 
To be laccmic; so I give the summaiy. 
Which is enough to live all vague con- 
jecturc. 

And building on false grounds your ar¬ 
chitecture. 

The mask was Dan’s own servant-maid ! 
who being 

Faithful and true, besides a near relation. 
And, in the issue of his tour, foreseeing 
Danger and dolor; for her lord’s salvation. 
She fix’d upon a plan; her heart agreeing. 
She executed without hesitation 
I siy agreeing with her heart, for why ? 
She was in love—but that comes by and 
by. 

So forth she traveH’d, with a small port- 
manteau: 

Her first step was to know which way he 
went; 

And meeting with the man, who, in last 
Canto, 

Drank with thi pilgrim for his merri- 
ment; 

" Whom do you seek ?” quoth he.— 
“ Ah! Sir, I want to 
Find a poor maniac! but I fear my scent 
Is wrong directed,” quoth she, nearly 
weeping; 

** the ^y that he broke from his 
keeping I” 

After explaining some few drcumstanciw. 
He understood the thing, and set her 
tight; 
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•That ^ he had just now left him, and 
the chances 

... Were for faia sleeping in the inn all 
's night.*' 

This fill’d her ht^py eye with sparkling 
glances; 

And, having thank'd him with a grace 
polite, 

She hasten’d onwards to an old friend’s 
cottage.-- 

Slept there, and breakfasted next mom 
on pottage. 

Then, tummd dUigentid, that's to say, ' 
She, as a passenger upon the top 
Of—yes, tlie Coburg stage-coach, rode 
away. 

Until she came to where she meant to stop: 
Then hasten’d on a-foot; by noon of day, 
Arriv’d here safely; then anon did pop 
Upon a quondam fellow, and did ask her 
aid 

To dress her up for her intended masque¬ 
rade. 

The ihmily being absent, (1 suppose 
Uiion the continent, or drinking water 
At Harrowgate, or Cheltenham, Heaven 
knows, 

I could not ascertain, and ’tis no matter,) 
Hfgh life below etain, servants changed 
to beaux, 

And miiids to belles; and Uicre was merry 
clatter. 

And fun and frolic, when young Betty 
came. 

That is, our heroine—Betty was her name. 

Now Betty was a girl of wit and shrewd¬ 
ness, 

(As you have seen) having a roguish eye. 
Whose cunning glances look’d almost 
like lewdness, 

But that you could some modest beams 
descry ; 

\ea, she was really in her heart all good¬ 
ness, 

Tho’ in her actions somewhat wild and sly. 
In seriousness could jest, and taunt, and 
trifle. 

And laugh amid the sighs she could not 
stifle. 

On John the groom she often broke her jest, 
Though sometimes practical, there was no 
harm meant; 

Some people are in this same way caress’d. 
And then ’tis said theta ban aatorw 
charm in’t; 

Just as at masquerade dVag is dreet,i 
For love's sake, in a merry-andrew’s gar¬ 
ment ; 

Or as we say, when such smart things 
ate doing, 

" Biting and scratching arc the Scots folks’ 
vooing.’ 


To Tom the footman she had shewn more 
favour. 

Although the wilder fellow of the two; 

But that’s so common, that I won’t en¬ 
deavour. 

By moralizing on’t, to bother you. 

In fact, the incense of their hearts did 
savour 

Of real love, devoted, firm, and true; 

She, having once in this house a 
servant. 

Then lov’d him best, he being tall and 
ilervent. 

Roth, therefore, plotted, upon this occasion, 
To send John out o’ the way, poor luck¬ 
less lad— 

An object which reqmr’d no small per¬ 
suasion ; 

The seeming cauae vnn^ that ovae pilgrira 
had 

Need of a seryapt | but, by some evasion, 
John still objected ; for he thought Dan 
mad. 

Saying, ’twas as much as his life was 
worth 

Willi such a fcarftil being to go forth. 

Forbid it !’* cried she, while she slily hid 
her 

Dissembling face; “forbid that that should 
be! 

And if it should, consider, John, consider 
What, what would be the lot of wretched 
me! 

1 think I’d give me to the first fair bidder,*’ 
She added (crying), “ if depriv’d of thee." 

“ You see,” quoUi Tom, “ how much 
she vducs you; 

She’ll sigh when you’re away; then go, 
man, do!” 

He did. Supposing that the act would 
prove 

The triumph of his love o’er fear of dangn; 
And, when he came agmn, to Betty’s love 
He might not be what he had been—a 
stranger. 

So to the staUe be began to move, 

Rubb’d down the horses well, and fill’d 
the manger ; 

As (that he mi^t get on a little faster) 
Betty had ask’d a pony for her master. 

It was resolv’d that Betty (mask’(R diould 
wait * 

Next mom on Dan Duffo at the breakfast- 
table; 

That John, by seven o’clock, or else by 

Or, if not then, as soon as os was able, 
The GuUoch and bis own horse to the 
gate 

Should lead, in good condition, from the 
stable t 
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John having tkiU in stirrupB* bits, and 
horses. 

Would kfl^ our pilgrim’s pony from 
wrong courses. 

This beast, the Gulloch, had a head and 
tail 

Defying all ideas of proportion; 

His legs mov’d som^hing like a thrasher’s 
flail. 

And his whole body seem’d a mere abor> 
tioni 

The chUdren, when thqr met 1dm, gave a 
“han,” 

And, lauding, cried out, **Bleaa us, what 
a horse yon!” 

His hdght was scarcely ten hands and a 
half— 

A creature not much bigger than a calf. 

Ye re v erend rfwsde s of Yorkk and Don 
Quixote! 

Ye sketetons of bothlheir Rosinantes I 
•Fame is your own, as wdl as man could 
flxit 

Upon the works of Sterne and great Cer¬ 
vantes. 

1 wish with all my soul that 1 could mix it 
With GuUoch’s memory, who as lean and 
gaunt is; 

With them so mtich his shape and figure 
did agree, 

Heirmst be of the selfiHune sorry pedigree. 

I know, indeed, Ms orighi is Spanish. 

But thm it is most difficult to trace; 

For horses are by no means quite so clan¬ 
nish 

As is the Uneage of the human race: 
Thcrefine their grannums from our me¬ 
mory vanish, 

As oft before them does a fox in chace t 
Except those happy steeds, of ftothy fome. 
Who OB the Sponli^ Calendar have name. 

His dam, I think, was oS the Yorkshire 
bre^ 

Her name (if you would know iijSeuthe 
lonyf 

And cither she, or dae some other steed. 
At Pomfret races won a ^ece of money. 
His grannum was a little thing indeed, 
WhoM alto was also small—a Shetland 
pony, 

BraugM southwards from those Hyper- 
haiilMn Uands, 

Oh, rsMidy Lincolnshire I to some of thy 
lands. 

Great-grannum was a jdnnet; and. I’m 
told. 

Ran over fields and BMUntains wiffi Uie 
harrierB t 

And aftir that, at several foits was sold, ■ 
By turns, to formers, millers, smugglers, 
carriers: 


At length (liko most of them) this horse 
grew old. 

And caught ffiseases which defied the, 
forrfen; '' 

Some said it was bad name I but I dards^ay 
'Twas nothing but an epidemic forcy. 

His gred-great-graimum was a half Bar¬ 
barian, 

That is to say, abolf-bred Barb’ry mare t 
And I’m assur’d, by a great antiquarian 
Of Salamanca, that she still is there. 

Hung in the ihop of some veterinarian, 

Of skin, and flesh, and ligan^nt quite 

baris 

With bones wire-jointed, boil’d, and nicely 
shaven. 

No mote obnoxious to thebots or spavin. 

Her dam was certainly a rurioua brute. 
And very famous also in her day; 

She walk’d a minuet to the Spanish lute. 
Nay, some assert that she herself could 
play! 

Of this I know not; and it does not suit 
To talk thus more; the reader, too, may 
say, . 

Or think, that I’m a jockey—I’m a poet; 
And if I have not riiewn it, I will shew it. 

But let that pass; and let me follow after 
My jnlgrim with his servant, and their 
cares; 

And let the poets of the fine horse grafter. 
If they have deeds to tell, to sing of theirs: 
I’m none of those who, for the mead oi 
laughter. 

Unveil a horse’s or a man’s affairs:— 

And yet there are some secrets that 1 
know of. 

And, if well told, would make a glorious 
show off. 

Upon the Gulloch’s back our hero vaulted 
On the fair morning of his {nirpos’d ride: 
Now you must know, his horse the vidous 
fault had 

Of dandng when the rider got astride: 

He therefore rear'd when Dan Duffo was 
exalted, 

(If there exalted) and befoul’d his side 
In the horse-pond, and soil'd his spatter¬ 
dashes, 

For which he got a scolding, and some 
lashes. 

Jiffin did bestride a somewhat higher 

‘WIMfo'ilso finer in his day ; 

But having fogg'dibf sixteen years at least. 
In service of a laewer in hb dray. 
Somewhere about St Dunstan's in the East, 
(In London) but what street I cannot say : 
This much I know, he was a sturdy animal, 
And when he rui with others, he outran 
’em all. 
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Ifc came to Scotland with a showman*! 
\ booth, 

^vontaining wax-dolte of our great nobility; 
And being post the vigour of his youth. 
He cduld not bear these burdens with fa¬ 
cility; 

John ask’d his price, examin’d well his 
tooth. 

And bought him from his old to new ser¬ 
vility : 

Even then he knock’d the other horses all 
up, 

Scarce (it now fbr the Canterbury gallop. 

“ Adieu!” cried Betty, as they took the 
* road. 

Which made John’s lungs sigh like a pair 
of bellows; 

Yet nut one look behind him he bestow’d; 
The fact is, John was more than fevftil, 
jealous: 

Betty was far too merry for his mode 
Of simple love; he was the best of fellows. 
Tom said, our hero seem’d, when thus 
caparison’d. 

Colonel of mad dragoons, in Bedlam gar¬ 
rison’d ! 

Now on their destin’d way, they limp and 
stammer, 

Dan Duffe before, his livery-man behind; 
John’s horse’s feet thump’d like a forging 
hammer. 

The Gulloch scarce with feet the ground 
could find: 

No talk annoy’d the cavalcade's loud cla¬ 
mour. 

As neither were to speech or word inclin’d: 
For, while Dan Oulfe was musing, John 
did watch him. 

Prepar’d, if he ran off—to run and catch 
. him! 

Pot Prejudice has telescopic eyes, 

Which on our imperfections stare and 
goggle. 

Raising our faults into a monstrous size, 
And making the beholder start and boggle: 
This was the case with John, who did 
surmise 

Symptoms of lunacy in every joggle 
Of Dan DuSh or the Gulloch, till th^ came 
Near to the town,—Montrose ? the very 
same. 

Half circled by her waters stands Montrose, 
Upon a rising, but by no means high land; 
The bason on the western side, whereflows 
The tide, which ebbing, leaves it nearly 
dry land; 

A wooden bridge over the South Esk 
throws 

Its length between the town and Rossie 
island; 

The borough’s noted for its situation, 
And also fur its liberal corporation. 


'Tis worthy to be call'd the town of firue- 
men: 

Long may it keep the honour and the 
name! 

Tis also lauded much for pretty women. 
And now and then fur scandal (more’s 
the shame.) 

It has but little trade; some ships and 
seamen; 

And those who osnaburgs and sail-cloth 
frame: 

For,'being aiiy, cheap, retir'd, and healthy, 
’Tis fill’d with gentry—competent, nut 
wealthy. 

It has its Imthing and promenading places. 
Its new Academy, and Theatre-Royal, 
Assembly-rooms, where ladies shew their 
faces, 

And dedicate some time to mirth and joy 
all; 

It also has its golf-clubs and its races. 
And is, in short, gay, peaceable, and loyal; 
This is a deal of praise, but really due 
From me, for conscience’ sake, because 
'tis true. 

Oh, had you seen tlic pilgrim, as he rode 
Along the High Street, eagerly surve}'ing 
Its fine appearance, spacious, clean, and 
broad. 

The while the Gulloch bore him, loudly 
neighing; 

The windows groaning with the gazers’ 
load, 

The boys huzzaing, and the asses braying— 
A scene which only made him stare, and 
cry “ humph 1” 

Tho’ not alone an entry—but a triumph ! 

So herrings, from that ocean call’d the 
Polar, 

Swarm in their season to »)me other bay; 
And so a lens collects the radiance solar 
Into one brilliant, strong, and streaming 
ray; 

So iBsop sud (than whom I know few 
droller). 

That once b^ore, it happen’d, on a day, 
Man, wife, and child, ran out with friend 
and neighbour. 

To see (as now) tbO mountains in their 
lalMur. 

I now dismiss this Canto; for I find. 

In countingup the stanzas, that the number 
Exoeedstheaverageforthemonthdesign’d, 
And too mudi, even of good things may 
encumbarr 

Besides, the Muse herself is now teclin’d 
To quench her midnight lamp, and go to 
slumber; 

Meanwhile, I own I am the reader’s debtor 
For time, which he might have employ’d 
much better. 
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When last I addressed yon in 
your September Number, upon the 
subject of the King’s visit, I was on 
iTiy way from the metropolis *'to the 
Kingdom,”—^in plain terms, I was on 
my return, after having stared, and 
wondered, and admired for a season, 
along with some other associates in 
London,—to my own fireside, my 
wife and family, and to all the sootli- 
ing endearments of what is called 
home. It is generally observed, that 
those travellers who make the tour of 
Eurojie return to their native land 
with an increased relish for its com¬ 
forts and manifold advantages; and 
1 can safely assert, from my own ex¬ 
perience, that my summer trip to 
London has had a similar effect U|)- 
on myself, in making me prize more 
than 1 formerly did, that far-famed 
kingdom,” as it is called, where I 
first drew breath, and with every cor¬ 
ner and neuk of which I am intimate¬ 
ly acquainted. Instead, therefore, of 
troubling you, for the present, at 
least, with a continuance of my Lou¬ 
don Journal, I shall, by way of va¬ 
riety, and to indulge, perhaps, a 
whim—to feed and humour my pre¬ 
sent home-sickness, offer you a spe¬ 
cimen of those interesting objects of 
attention and reflection, of antiquity 
and moral sublimity, in which this 
county eminently abounds. 

You will recollect, that when last 
1 conducted you, amidst shouting 
multitudes, from the Pier of Leith 
to Edinburgh, the western breezes 
blew, the sun rose high, and the 
whole earth laboured, as it were, un¬ 
der a load of v^tation. Nothing 
was tlien talked off (the Royal sub¬ 
ject always excepted) but com fields, 
reaping-hooks, early crops, and a 
good conclusion to the liarvest. But, 
as the Poet expresses it, 

** Time hohto his ceaseless ooutse.’* 

N(i)W, amiiiit all Ae ctmtnst 

Whilst univatial deluge of snow 

lies deep and uniform over the face 
of the eartli, and of this ** kingdom” 
in particular, I am anxious to solicit 
your attention to a subject over 
which winter possesses no power of 


witliering. It is quite evident, that 
waving ^Ids of grain, the refreshing 
verdure of tree, and lea, and river- 
bank, under all the soft and downy 
embracing of Heaven, have now dis¬ 
appeared, and that the influence of 
an unsparing season has not suf¬ 
fered one ungle feature of summer 
glory to remain ; but it is equally 
certain, that other very dissimilar 
objects have succeeded into peculiar 
notice and attraction. Amidst that 
boundless brightness, and polish, in 
which hill, and vale, and brink, and 
river margin, are now wrapt up, 
the monuments of former magnifi¬ 
cence and power arise conspicuously 
into view. At this moment the 
sportsman, whilst he loads his fowl¬ 
ing-piece by the brink of the yet-un¬ 
frozen mountain spring, directs a 
casual glance to the round tower, 
wondering how it came to escape 
his notice formerly. At this mo¬ 
ment the shepherd, as he returns 
home by the CIcugh-Head, and 
round by the Warlock-Knowe, mut¬ 
ters to himself in expressions of sur¬ 
prise, at the aprarently diminished 
distance betwixt him and the “ Auld 
Place." At this moment the curler 
suspends his broom over the winning 
stone, to cast a look, not upon the 
neighbouring hall, or adjoining cot¬ 
tage, but upon the dark and moul¬ 
dering ruin, which skirts the loch, 
and seems to preside in solemn au¬ 
thority over the place. 

Truly, altogether independently of 
these contrasting recommendations, 
winter, as it now exists, in all the 
sublimity of Its real character, has, 
and has ever had, charms of no 
ordinary kind. So far back as I can 
retrace my feelings, a bold and de¬ 
cided drift, dry, close, and suffoca¬ 
ting, has been to me an agreeable 
object of contemplation. I have 
st^ for hours, whilst a boy, view¬ 
ing the graduid formation of the 
swelling and undulating heaps; and 
as I turned my eye upwards, and pe¬ 
netrated afar into the darkened and 
confused depths of air, 1 have traced 
a single flake from the utmMt ken 
of vision, where it seemed, not to dc- 
Ifccnd, but to grow out into pcrcep- 
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tian, down through all its vibrations, 
and wheelings, and whirlings, till its 
final absorption in the accumula* 
ting mass below. Oh ! to xise now, 
as 1 have risen in the year 1795, af¬ 
ter the severe snow-storm, and to 
cast my eves, as I then turned them, 
over all the arresting and exciting 
novelties around me ! To see ridges 
and hills formed, where glens and 
deep ravines had formerly extended, 
and the whole aspect of a well-known 
landscape, modelled, as it were, in 
the very sportiveness of power, into 
figures and designs not less novel 
than beautiful! Oh! to wander 
forth, over the unstained purity of a 
crisped and glancing surface,—whilst 
the full moon looked small and round 
in her blue zenith, and all was still 
and breathless calm around! Oh! 
to gain the summit of a glassy emi¬ 
nence, from whence to descend, with 
unbroken and evcr-encreasing velo¬ 
city, '' smooth sliding without step,” 
flying, rather than imitating human 
movement, to the bottom 1 

** Oh, to feel as I have felt. 

And be what I have been!" 

when, upon the breaking up of the 
frost, and the sudden and rapid 
thawing away of the storm, I have 
seen the river work its obstructed 
course onwards, spouting out, every 
here and there, into jets of boiling 
impetuosity, rending the incumbent 
sheets of close and compacted ice 
asunder, grinding them in sudden 
explosion and horrid crash the 
one against the other, collecting them 
into one vast and growing dike of 
obstruction, and then, bursting at 
once every barrier, and sweeping, 
and hurling, and warring along, with 
a power which might not be resisted, 
and a depth and a breadth of de¬ 
vastation utogether sublime! 

It is, however, an opinion pretty 
generally entertained, that preferable 
as a country may be to a town resi¬ 
dence during the bland and blooming 
months of spring and summer, the 
reverse holds indisputably true, du¬ 
ring the long solitary evenings, and 
bleak sulky days m winter. The 
imagination fixes upon all those fea¬ 
tures of dreariness and uniformity in 
which a country winter is supposed 
to be invested, and contrasts with 
this partial view one equally extreme, 


in which gay, aocial parties, literary 
intercourse, and public amusements, 
form tile predominating objects of 
interest. Accordingly, we find a 
greater proportion of those whose 
fortunes admit of the expence, or 
whose rank in life seems to warrant 
or demand this annual indulgence, 
posting r^;ulBrly into town with tlie 
return of the new-year, and escaping 
from the country as they would from 
an old superannuated friend, whose 
converse had become at once cold and 
unmeaning. There is one occasion, 
indeed, when this hybemal migration 
may be considered as not only de¬ 
sirable, but advantageous ; and when 
a wrtinaceous adherence to the “ ua- 
tale solum” of bartmial hall and peat 
mosses might be prejudicial to the 
best family interests, as well as to 
society at large. There is a time 
well known and marked in the cal- 
lendars of maternal and dowager ob¬ 
servation, when peachy cheeks have 
blown and expanded into a more dif¬ 
fused freshness; when the slender 
and lengthy frame has rounded out 
into plumpness, and softness, and 
every feminine grace; and when the 
blytne and playful girl, who delight¬ 
ed in old and grassy avenues, clumps 
of chesnut and plane trees, with many 
an active gambol,—has brightened 
up into maturity and occasional 
thoughtfulness, and all the expression 
of a full-formed and conscious woman. 
On this critical occasion, to continue 
in the country islittlebetter than being 
buried alive ; it is, in fact, a sacri¬ 
fice of life, of all that glowing inten¬ 
sity of interest, which, to young la¬ 
dies, tenders a winter in town so in- 
disj^sable. It is an interesting, 
but somewhat of a melancholy sub¬ 
ject, to contemplate the unwieldy 
baronial carri^e, as, dragged on by 
four horses, it creaks, and rattles, 
and swings along, up hill and down 
dale, fi-om stage to stage, and from 
inn to inn, till it stops at last at the 
long-talked-of furnished lodgings in 
town. Can female breast, under 
the influence of inexperience, inno¬ 
cence, and true and genuine nature, 
forltear beating, as John swings down 
the carrii^-Bt^, and the little foot 
and neat ancle are dropt upon the 
pavement, under lamp-light, and 
amidst a circle of staring beaux and 
arrested passengers ? 
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In this instance, indeed, with the 
necessary deduction of a few risks of 
bosom purity and peace, there is cer¬ 
tainly motive and meaning in an an¬ 
nual migration, such as described, to 
the all-absorbing metropolis. But in 
by far the greater proportion of in¬ 
stances where “ happiness,” in all its 
undefined extent, is the object of pur¬ 
suit, it is very questionable whether 
this eiul might not be attained with¬ 
out detriment to horse or harness, 
without the sale of one single rig of 
land, or the dismissal of one old and 
faithful servant. Of this, at least, 
1 am certain, that, during the late 
storms, whilst the whole earth was 
shelled in Parian marble, I have 
spent my time more agreeably in the 
country, than ever I did amidst all 
the bustle and gaiety of a city. 

A few mornings ago, when the 
frost was keen, and the air elastic, 
and the snow scarcely admitted of an 
impression from the foot, I sallied 
forth to visit ** Struthers," the old 
famUy residence of the house of Lind¬ 
say and Craufurd, a name which, 
next to that of Stewart, has left per¬ 
haps the most indelible remembrance 
of former sway and magnificence, 
within the bosom of this kingdom. 
As 1 stood upon the eminence which 
looks down upon the “ IJrbis tri- 
coUis *" from the south, and cast my 
eye abroad over the Strath of Eden, 
the estuary of the Tay, the braes of 
Angus, and the still more remote 
range of Grampian mi^ificence, by 
which the horizon towards the north 
is bounded, 1 felt a corresponding 
expansion and amplification with¬ 
in me; 1 breathed freer and more 
assured, assimilating, as it were, 
to the character of that immensity 
which it was my delight to contem¬ 
plate. But however much the soul 
is impressed and overpowered by 
$u(^ unbounded and indefinite ob¬ 
jects of contemplation, tlie heart still 
recurs for the object (tf its deepest in¬ 
terest, toparticnl^and individuality; 
and 1 c^d not help participating 
in all the difficulties and dangers of his 
present situation, as I imaged out 
to myself the shephod in his High¬ 
land sbeilmg, with the sad and la¬ 
mentable accompaniment of ineffec¬ 
tual effort, fruitless anxiety, pnish- 


• Cupar-Fire. 


ing* flocks, and downright despak! 
In narrowing and circiimscnbing 
the field of my vision, my eye came 
at last to rest upon “ the Mount" 
immediately before me, and lying at 
about a mile’s distance towanls the 
north-west from Cupar. This could 
not fail to suggest to my mind the 
image and the character of the father 
of Scottish song, and the champion 
of Scottish independence, “ diat fa¬ 
mous and worthy knight. Sir David 
Lindsay, Lord Lyon, King at Arms 
“ cigus," according to the expressive 
motto to his works, ** vivit etiam 
post funera virtus." 

“ Into that pork I saw appear, 

An aged man that drew me near. 

Whose beard was near three quarters long; 
His hair did o’er his shoulders hang; 

The which, as ony snow was white. 
Whom to tehold I took delight.” 

And, truly, it was indeed delight¬ 
ful to image out this venerable “ a- 
ged man,'°in those very habiliments 
in which the genius of the author 
had so imperishably embalmed him ! 
And as I pursued, in my musings, 
the purposuigs which have so long 
been carried into effect, I could not 
forbear repeating these lines, which 
seem now to partake of the nature 
of a prophecy: 

Howbeit, that divers cunning clerks. 

In Latin tongue have written sundry 
books; 

Our unlearned knows little of their works. 
More than they do the croaking of the 
rooks; 

Wherefore to Calliates, carriers, and to 
cooks. 

To Jack and Tom my rhyme shall be di¬ 
rected : 

and hence, in consequence of this 
popular and accommraatiiq;; resolu¬ 
tion, every old woman in Gotland, 
who never heard, in all likelihood, of 
Bede, or Duns Scotus, is yet quite fa¬ 
miliar with “ Davie Lindsay.” 

In the middle of the valley imme¬ 
diately beneath me, and embosomed 
in an extensive and suitable planta¬ 
tion of pines, the magnificent modern 
mansion of the present representative 
of the family a£ Lindsay and Crau¬ 
furd arises. The taste and lilwrality 
which have been displayed in the 
erection of this Castle and Priory, to 
which the attention of every passen¬ 
ger on this road is naturally directed. 
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are highly creditable, to the propric- 
toFj mid cauuot fiiil to perpetuate 
her memory. 

Towards the east, and in the cen¬ 
tre of a table-land, or eWated plain, 
about, half a mile distant from the 
village of Ceres, the mansion-house 
(now altogether obliterated) of the 
famous Lindsay of Fitscottie was 
formerly situated. It was here that 
this historian of his native land lived, 
whilst he was enaployed in coinposirg 
that work, which is well calculateu 
to transmit his name to the latest ages. 
And last of all, in this enumeration 
of Lindsay worthies,” turn we, 
as originally proposed, towards the 
south, and there we shall perceive, 
betwixt us and the declining sun, 
the ragged and irregular outline of 
the ruins of Struthers.” Here, 
however, there is nothing either of 
decayed grandeur, or scarcely-obli¬ 
terated Inagnificence, to reward our 
investigation or delay our visit. Upon 
approaching this venerable ruin from 
the noilh, 1 found the vestiges of a 
very princely avenue, and had the 
gratification, whilst scrambling over 
dilapidated walls, and under damp 
and low arches, to see a hen-wife 
feeding poultry, and an unseemly 
goat munching at kail-blades, where 
“ the most noble of all the land" had 
been accustomed to call forth their 
merry mot for tile chace, or to capa¬ 
rison and martiial out their retainers 
for defence or attack. With the 
‘‘ emblem of the finally accursed *” 

1 held, indeed, no intercourse; but 
my conversation with the woman led 
me to the adjoining vills^e of Ceres, 
there to contemplate one of the* most 
interesting sights which 1 have ever 
Avitnessed. 

By the assistance of the Beadle, 
who, in the absence, or at the in¬ 
convenience oi the minister, offi¬ 
ciates in shewing the tomb, as a 
keeper would exhibit and describe 
his collection of wild beasts, 1 was 
introduced through the church-ysxd 
into the abode of the deported land- 
says. After looking about me for a 
little, on lead coffins, battered tog^ 
ther Into thin platesj ill^ible remi¬ 
niscences of men whose very dust has 
perished, etiam perimre ruinae!”) 

goat, vide Christ’s Day of Jttdg- 
nivaU^Bibie, 

VOL. XII. 


and upon all that unswept, neglect¬ 
ed, squalid investment of floor, and 
w^l, and roofing to which it behoves 
even the most princely and distin¬ 
guished to come at last, 1 chanced to 
cast my eye upon a coffin which seem¬ 
ed of a more recent date ; and upon 
the plate which is sunk into the emn- 
son velvet covering, 1 read these words: 

JOHN, 

Earl or Craufcbd, 

BORN 

4th October 1702, 

DIED 

2ffth December 1748. 

'‘And so,” thought I, “ this is all 
the memorial whidb here remains 
of a man, who at one -time occupieil 
so much of public attention, and 
whose life and actions have become 
a subject of national record and ad¬ 
miration ! And this other coffin whidi 
lies alongside of him (and 1 lifted 
the lid as 1 spoke) contains—alas! 
it contains it no longer ! for even the 
dust of the beautiful aud accomplish¬ 
ed daughter of Athole has evapora¬ 
ted !” Here, however, my reflections 
were interrupted by the nasal twang 
and tremulous articulation of ray 
guide, who ivas anxious to inform 
roe respecting the causes of the total 
disappearance of the lady, whilst 
his Lordship, he informed me," was 
still almost entire in bis coffin.” 

I could have knocked the fellow 
down, for he seemed to think of the 
dead as of a parcel of stale fish or 
damaged grain, the loss of which, by 
carelessness, or inadvertency, could 
occasion no uneasiness to any one. 
After returning from this winter ex¬ 
cursion, 1 was at some pains to in¬ 
form myself, from authentic sources, 
of the particulars of the history of 
this distinguished nobleman’s life, 
which 1 sl^ now formally subjoin, 
in 

A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHA¬ 
RACTER or JOHN, EARL OF CRAC- 
FURD. 

The yBer ages of chivalry have 
genera^ been regarded as those of 
high sentunent and unblemished he- 
novH,—of an implicit devotedness to 
the fair sex,—and of that vtild yet 
imposing romance, ^hich ebnsists in 
deeds of self-denid, untainted faith, 
and undaunted courage ; and it can¬ 
not be denied, that such arc the lead- 
3 I 
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ing features which strike us most 
forcibly firom a distance. But, upon 
a closer inspection, we find such an 
admixture of superstition, cruelty, 
and even injustice, combing with all 
this, as greatly to modify our admi¬ 
ration. The same high-spirited and 
chivalrous personi^ who will risk 
the cutting of his knightly ** wea- 
sand” for a lady’s scarf, will likewise, 
at the 8u^;estion of female caprice, 
commit the most atrocious acts of 
bloodshed. He will not hesitate, on 
the score of property, propriety, or 
humanity, provided, with a few flour¬ 
ishes of sword and spear-work, he 
can possess himself, either of goods 
or lives, which lie betwixt him and 
the accomplidunent of his mistress's 
bidding. 

As we descend, however, towards 
more modem times, these harsher 
features of chivalry graduallv disap¬ 
pear. The doughty hero of the Holy 
Land, to whom the possession of an 
amulet, io lock of his lady's hair, or 
even a paring of a sanctified toe or 
finger nail, were at once security a- 
gainst accident, and a reward of ser¬ 
vice, becomes, in later times, the 
perfect gentleman of theoldschool," 
retauung as much of antiquity as to 
dignify and mark, whilst he acquires 
enoi^ of mere ordinary feelings 
andjlmanners to familiarize and s^- 
ten his character. As society is at 
present constituted, that romance, 
which had made a thousand swords 
leap at once from their scabbards at 
a lady’ji signal, is indeed jgone ; but 
though' the <^ss has disappearetl, 
the mirit still remains in a more dif- 
fhsed,^ indeed, and extended influ¬ 
ence, imparting to European charac¬ 
ter a strength and a polish which it 
had not otherwise possessed. 

It cannot be concealed, however, 
even frean otqselves, that ^is diffus¬ 
ed, and, as It were, fluted feeling, is 
dyin^ rapidly out; and that when 
wc wish to niMze to our recollection 
or imagination instances of die ge- 
nmne dnuacter, we torn eoamfiJied to 
ascend to the period of owUpwliest 
impressions, or to derive from the 
hut age those strong' and intexestiiig 
examples wl^ the .faresent cannot 
supidy. Ofth^laitter description, the 
surest of the present notices forms 
a most distinguished and memorable 
instance. 


AVithout running up the genealogy 
of the venerable and truly Scottish 
House of Lindsay and Craufurd to 
the Saxon Heptarchy, the kingdom 
o{ Merda, or me Norman Conquest, 
it is sufficient for my present imject 
to state, that the families of LindissI, 
or Lindsay and Craufurd, were unit¬ 
ed by marriage in 1156, and that af¬ 
ter an acceasion of royal blood, in 
die person of Jane, daughter of King 
Robert the 11., the succession de¬ 
volved at last upon William Earl of 
Craufurd and Lindsay, Treasurer 
during the reign of King Charles the 
II., whose son John held a com¬ 
mission in the Guards under ICing 
William and Queen Ann, and to 
whom, in 1713, John, the subject of 
this sketch, succeeded. 

He was born at Struthers, in the 
year 1703. Having become an or- 
pluui ere he had attained his eleventh 
year, he was placed, by Queen Ann, 
under the roof and protection of his 
own relation, the Duchess Dowager 
of Arffyle, and resided for some years 
with Tier at Inverary (-astle. Of 
this early period of his history we 
have few notices, except that, in 
spite of tutorage, and Dowager vigil¬ 
ance, he contrived to dedicate whole 
summer days, on the Highland hills, 
to the company and fcllowsliip of a 
sweet girl, who watched her father’s 
flocks. Of her, according to his own 
account, he was truly enamoured, 
and used, with aU the address of a 
lover, to pull for her the blae-ber- 
ries, and partake of her sweet-milk 
and oaten-cakes. He always con¬ 
tinued to regard these as the hap¬ 
piest days of his life, when, following 
nature, and the dictates of his best 
and purest affections, he forgot his 
rank and his prospects in life, amidst 
those tender but engrossing avoca¬ 
tions, which drew him, Arom morning 
till n^ht-faU, to ^ brink of the 
mounwn stream, and to the side of 
his beloved Highland Mary. A first 
love-attachment may indeM, in many 
cases, as wdl as in the one of whicn 
1 am speaking, be marked with fea¬ 
tures of thoughtlessness and uncal¬ 
culating rashness, on the score of 
what is termed suitableness in point 
of rank, birth, and education; but 
such a passion, where it exists ip all 
its genuine fence and simplicity, "ne¬ 
ver fails to purify whilst it engrosses; 
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to expand and exdt, 'ovliilgt it per« 
vades 'and agitates the heart. To 
how manj^ indivutuals am I now 
speaking intelligibly, when I recal 
to their recollection similar events 
in their own early history,—events 
which have nestled themselves deep 
and securely into their memmy, and 
which no lapse of time, and no after 
occurrences of a like nature, hare 
ever been able to obliterate 1 Were 
I, for my own part, about to se¬ 
lect, as a friend, an individual with 
whom 1 was but partially acquainted, 
and had 1 no other means of as¬ 
certaining his capability of warm 
and generous affection for me, than 
the assurance of such an early and 
uucaloulating attachment, 1 should 
consider this single fact as sufficient 
to give me the most prepossessing 
notion of his whole character; 1 
should say at once, this is neither a 
sordid nor a selfish man,—at least, 
whatever influence the world and de- 

f ;rading socie^ may have had upon 
liin since, of this one thing I am 
sure, that he was once capable of dis¬ 
interested and virtuous mendship! 

Whatever may be the general 
opinion upon this, after all, somc- 
u hat questionable and delicate point, 
certain it is, that the Duchess of Ar- 
gyle having come to the knowledge 
of this attachment, had her Ward 
immediately conveyed to Glasgow 
College, where, in a few months, he 
distinguished Mmself not less in the 
pursuits of taste and classical litera¬ 
ture, than in the study of history, and 
of such passages and narratives, in 
particular, as are of a heroic or mar¬ 
tial character. The commentaries of 
C^sar, some portions of Livy's His¬ 
tory, and, above all, the conquests of 
iUexander, as narrated by Quintus 
Curtius, were his particular favou¬ 
rites ; nor did he fail to add to these, 
such notices of national story and 
independence, as are to be gathered 
from Blind Harry, Sir David Lind¬ 
say (his own Unsman), and the 
classic George Buchanan. Whilst his 
whole soul was thus shapingitself af¬ 
ter the most finished and approved 
models of antiquity, his arm and his 
exertions were never awanting in be¬ 
half of any of his college acquaint- 
anoes who happened to need them. 
On one occasion he chastised a pe¬ 
tulant and imi)ertincnt officer pub- 


lidy upon the streets of Glasgow; 
ana on another, he extricated nim- 
self and his associate from the con- 
aequenees of a rash and unwarrant¬ 
able adventure, in the following man¬ 
ner: 

A gentleman in the nmghbourhood 
ofGl^gow, Arom the metreme care 
with which he watdied his orchard, 
and preserved his fruit, was desig¬ 
nated, amongst the students, by the 
title of “ CCTberus." Whilst fre¬ 
quent descents were effect^ upon 
orchards less vigilantly guarded, there 
was nobody found bold enough to 
attempt an attack upon his. Having 
been apprized of this circumstance, 
therefore, and having associated him¬ 
self with a congenial spirit, an in¬ 
road tvas immediately planned, and 
was in the act of being carried into 
effect upon this g^tleman's proper¬ 
ty, when his companion was caught 
in a snare. His cries instantly a- 
larraed the watch-dog, which came 
running down upon its victim with 
open mouth. Lord Craufurd boldly 
kept hbgtound,and taking a sureaim, 
laid the assailant dead at his feet. 
The report of the gun alarmed the 

S iietor, who seeing bis dog lying 
, and a young man standing by 
him very coolly re-loading his fowl¬ 
ing-piece, immediately threatened tp 
shoot him in his turn. But there 
were two at a bargain makii^, for 
Lord Craufurd hM now re-loaded 
and presented, and the enraged and 
threatening proprietor was glad, of his 
own accord to beat a Mrley. The re¬ 
sult was, that throng the interven¬ 
tion of this gentleman’s son, then a 
student at the University, a rect^iDiz- 
ance of his Lordshijp, and an invita¬ 
tion, along with his entrapt oompa- 
nion, to dinner, and to ^ery kind 
and friendly office, took place. 

Of a character somewhat similar 
was his conduct, about four years 
after this, whilst resident at the 
French Court. Louis XV., then 
a boy in his thirteenth year, had 
just been prochdmed miyor, and 
Venailles was converted into a scene 
of gaiety, and even boyish amuse¬ 
ment. Amongst other recreatiras, 
ft fish-pond was ordered to be drawn 
in the royal preBcnc*9f nobility 
and courtiers attending in their robes 
on the person of the king. The 
crowding in upon his roost Christian 
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Majesty was great, and Lord Crau- 
furd being in the front of the press, 
happened to come somewhat closely 
into contact with the robed and be- 
dizzened person of a French Marquis. 
This unavoidable offence was resent¬ 
ed rudely, and Lord Craufurd, giving 
his walking cane to one of the by¬ 
standers, very coolly lifted the bundle 
of French nobility, and pitched it 
to a considerable distance into the 
pond. The young king was delight^ 
(h 1 with die exhibition ; and learn¬ 
ing that he had been indebted for 
the jest to a Scotch nobleman, who 
had conceived himself insult^, no 
more notice was taken of the affair. 

The above anecdotes may serve to 
evince his Lordship's independence, 
and fearlessness of character. What 
I am about to relate bears at once 
upon his intrepidity, self-possession, 
and humanity. 

In 1731, he set sail in a small 
vessel, with three attendants, from 
Campbdtown to the Port of Ayr. 
The weather became boisterous, and 
the wind dangerous during the night; 
and early next morning they were 
stranded on the coast, considerably 
to the north of Ayr harbour. In 
these circumstances, and whilst the 
sea was threatmiing every instant to 
tear the veml to pieces, the sailors, 
who had taken to the boat, proffered 
to admit his Lordship, upon condi¬ 
tion, however, that not one of his 


hunting-horses whidli w^ on boarcF, 
and proposed, that after launching 
them into the breakers, each man 
should attadi himself, by the body, 
to the further end of the rope, that 
thus, through thesuperior power of the 
horses, he might be assisted in swim¬ 
ming, or even draped, alive to land. 
But, happily, whilst this plan was 
carrying into effect, the boat, which 
had only returned to replace a bro¬ 
ken oar, re-appeared, and all were 
carried in safety, amidst shouting 
multitudes, ashore. 

Enough has been related of his 
Lordship’s early life to evince the 
rudiments of his military character; 
and it is to a very impamet notice of 
the various campaigns in which he 
distinguished himself, that 1 now 
proceed. He served as a volunteer 
under Ihince Eugene, in 1735, and 
conducted himself with distinguishetl 
bravery in the battle of Clausscn, 
where his intimate friend, (Jount 
Nassau, was killed. In 173H, he 
served against the Turks, under 
Field-Marshal Munich, whose un¬ 
fortunate fate, in his unjust and dis¬ 
graceful banishment to Siberia, oc¬ 
casioned, at one time, a very consider¬ 
able sensation throughout Europe : 
and on the 23d day of July 1739, 
he was wounded in the brittle of 
Krotzka, in the neighbourhood of 
Belgrade, and under the following 
circumstances: 


servants should accompany him. His 
Lordship’s resolution was taken, and 
his determination expressed in an 
instant. “ Go,” said he, " and save 
your own lives, and I will share the 
fate of those you leave behind.” The 
sailors shoved off immediately, and 
with great difficulty reached we har¬ 
bour. In a little while afterwards, 
another boat made her appearance at 
the barbonr-mouth, and seemed to 
shape her dangerous course towards 
the wreck..' It was now evident to 
all oh bbard what the benevolent in¬ 
tention of this experiment was, when 
all at once the boat heeled round, 
and after seeming to sink for an in¬ 
stant beneath the waves, re-appeared 
on its return towards the pier-head. 
This was inde^ a trying dreum- 
stahci^; but e^,,here Lord Cran- 
furd's presence of mind and intre¬ 
pidity did not desert him. He had 
nalt ea iihcifti to the heads of some 


Lord Craufurddiad advanced upon 
a position in the neighbourhood of 
Krotzka early in the morning; and 
whilst he was engaged in heading 
and encouraging some dying Rus¬ 
sians, his favourite Spanish horse 
was shot under him. Having found 
and mounted another horse, he was 
immediately wounded from behind 
a hedge by a sharp-shooter, and was 
found, about an hour after, by bis 
faithful servant Kopp, holding by 
the mane of bis horse, bare-head¬ 
ed, and with a complexion pale as 
death. This faithful servant bad 
him itumediately conveyed to a 
little distance from the scene of ac¬ 
tion, where a surgeon examined his 
wounded limb hastily, and pronoun¬ 
ced his case desperate. The battle, 
in the mean time, continued to r^ge; 
and as hewas a conveying along, vrith 
peat difficidty and pain,' on norse- 
back, still further from the bustle 
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asd the danger of the field, he was 
rode down under a renewed charge ; 
and but for the interposition of some 
officers with whom he was acquaint¬ 
ed, must have expired on the spot. 
In a little while, a repulse having 
taken place, victors and vanquished 
were seen hurrpng back in confusion 
upon his Lordship's exposed position. 
It was at this crisis that all was given 
up for lost. He took his watch and 
his purse from his pocket, and pre¬ 
senting them to his servant, said, 

‘' Take these, dear Kopp, and begone, 
and save vour own life; mine is not 
now worm the saving; leave me here 
to die in peace." "No, my dear 
Lord," was the reply of this faithful 
and devoted menial; ** no, I will 
never leave your Lordship. I have 
lived long and happily in your Lord¬ 
ship’s service, and, please (rod, 1 will 
die in it too*." His Lordship grasped 
his hand, and faintly squeezed it, 
whilst both master and servant wept 
in silence. In the meantime, the 
balls were flying on all sides, and 
the wounded soldiers were conveying 
frofl^ the scene of bloodshed. A sol¬ 
dier, whose leg had been shot off, 
passed on the back of his comrade, 
smoking his pipe, as if nothing had 
happened. " I warrant that’s a brave 
fellow,” said his Lordship, ** whilst 
that skulking fiiar is in more danger 
than he." At this instant, a friar 
who was employed near them, in 
confessing and absolving the dung, 
was shot through the b(^y, and ex¬ 
pired uttering most dismal groans. 
His Lonlship’s sleeping waggon, 
which had long been anxiously ex¬ 
pected, having at last arrived, he was 


* This affecting conversation has thus 

been exhibited by the Elegiac Muse: 

" Aufuge, turn Craufurd. procul hinc, 
procul aufuge, dixit, 

Et fuge crudcles, quas potes usque, 
manus; 

Nil refert animam ftigitivam hone auferet 
hostis, 

Ilinc brevior mortis pars fbtura mea 
est. 

Ingemit his dictis, et cum complexus 
Achates, 

Si moreris, tecum sum moriturus, ait," 
&c. 

Vid- Ehgla iff nhihitn Natcentis 
ITfroh Joanuig fJndxnt/, e.r comU 
tihii.1 dr Crfnifi'rd. 


conveyed, not Without infinite pain, 
to Belgrade. Here his wound was 
examined, and various most severe 
and excruciating operations were per¬ 
formed. Whilst ne lay here for a 
considerable time, altogether inca¬ 
pable of motion, he had the satisfac¬ 
tion to find that he was appointai 
Colonel of the Black Watch, or 
Forty-second Regiment, long known 
by his name. From this, in the 
course of a few months, ho sailed, in 
defiance of the most unprecedented 
obstacles, up the Danube, from Bel¬ 
grade to Vienna, where, from the 
assistance of the best surgical advice, 
and of an indomitable spirit, he re¬ 
covered, to a certain extent, of his 
wound. 

He was afterwards engaged in the 
battle of Dettin^n, in 174X His ad¬ 
dress to the Hi^landcrs, on that oc¬ 
casion, was at once short and .suit¬ 
able :—Swords, my lads, and no 
pistol-workand accordingly they 
carried every thing before them, 
sword in hand. At the unfortunate 
and ill-conducted battle of Fontenoy, 
his Lordship was likewise present, 
and both by his counsel and courage 
contributed to lessen the calamities 
of the retreat. He brought up the 
rear-guard from the field, and his 
brave Highlanders, as he himself 
says, "fought like heroes, and acted 
each man with the skill and conduct 
of a general." An instance of a " ruse 
de guerre,’' adopted by a private in 
the Highland Watch, may serve to 
exemplify, in some measure, his 
Lordship’s observation. 

" About the time,” says Lord 
Craufurd, ** when we were recon¬ 
noitring, an advanced Highlander 
observed a grassin, or sharp-shooter, 
always firing at his post; whereupon 
he placed Im bonnet upon the top of 
a stick, on the edge of a hollow road, 
and moving himself a litde forward, 
took a sure aim, whilst the grassin 
was firing away at the decoy, and 
easily brought him down.” 

Upon the breaking out of the Re- 
belUon in 1745, his Lordship, as 
migor-general, and commander of a 
regiment of Hessians, secured and 
kept the important posts of Stirling 
and Perth, whilst tro inisgttided and 
infatuated Highlanders were routed 
at Cullodcn. It was upon this occa¬ 
sion that he became acquainted with 
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R daughter of the T>uke of AthoU, a 
lady of many personal and mental 
accomplishments^ whom he after- 
wards married. 

Having returned again to the Ne¬ 
therlands, he was present at the 
battle of Roloux, where he had an 
opportunity of exhibiting his military 
address and presence of mind in the 
following manner. In company with 
his cousin, Lord Viscount Gamosk, 
Captain John Wymess of Unthank*, 
and Lieutenant James Wymess of 
the Scotch Brigade, he went out to 
reconnoitre the enemy’s posts, pre¬ 
vious to the engagement. In conse¬ 
quence of one of those accidents, 
which, insticb circumstances, areoften 
unavoidable, he found himself, and 
his friends, ere he was aware of the 
mistake, within twenty yards of a 
strong French patrole. To retreat 
was impracticable, and to advance 
was manifestly to offer a surrender, 
for the soldiers stood with their mus¬ 
kets lew^ed, whilst the Captain was 
proceeding to challenge his Lordship, 
who had by this time rode smartly 
and undauntedly up in front of the 
line. " Ne drez pas,” said his Lord- 
ship, addressing the men; " nous 
somroes amisand immediately, 
without giving the officer dme to re¬ 
collect hiraseu, be addressed him, 
" Fort bien, prenez bien garde a 
votre poste: Je m’cn vais plus loin 
pour reconnoitre I’cnnemi and so 
saying, the party rode smartly on, 
and escaped to their own lines. 


In the year 1749, afler having lost 
his amiable and attached wife at 
Aix-la-ChapeUe, and having hasten¬ 
ed to London to witness the decease 
of big step-mother, the Duchess of 
ms wound, which bad never 
be^ coRipletdy cured, breaking out 
afteA, he dira in London, under 
great bodily anguish, but with manly 
firmness and Christian resignation ; 
and his body was afterwards convey¬ 
ed, in compliance with his desire, to 
that position which it now occupies, 
alongside of his derarted spouse, in 
the family vault at Ceres. 

Thus, Sir, have I endotvourcd 
to give you, by adducing charac¬ 
teristic particulars, a notion of the 

GREAT John, Earl op Crao- 
FtTRD,” a nobleman of the old school, 
and uniting, as 1 apprehend, in his 
history, more of the (Qualities which 
command respect, whilst they secure 
attachment, than usually fall to the 
lot of man. And if, by so doing, I 
have contributed, in any degree, to 
the revival of that almost extinct 
spirit of chivalry which is one of the 
proudest ornaments of Bociety>^d, 
in those days of levelling, in particu¬ 
lar, one of its strongest bulwarks, 1 
shall not have written in vain. In 
the meantime, whether in “ the 
kingdom” or out of “ the kingdom," 
at home or abroad, 1 always am, 
yours truly, 

Eben. Anderson. 
Strath-Eden» lOth Feb. 1883. 


€U IHanberfr. 

From the German of Schmidt von Lubeek. 


Mist wraps the vale, the wild waves 
foam, 

From hills, from distant hills I come; 
And wander on, in lonely care, 

My heart’s deep sigh still murmuring-^ 
Where 9 

Where art thou, land so sought around, 
My lov’d, my dreamt of, never found ! 

The ana seems here so dim and cold ? 
And blood is pale, and life is old, 

And speech ftlls heartless on mine car, 
Oh! am I not a stranger here ? 

Whm art thou, land, so sought around ? 
My lov’d, my dreamt of, nevo' found ! 


The land, the land, so greenly bright. 
Where bloom my roses in the light. 

And where my Mends in sunshine move, 
And where my dead in spirit rove, 

And where they speak my native speech. 
That lovely land»I may not reach ! 

I wander on, in lonely care, 

My heart’s d^p sigh still murmuring— 
Where $ 

Where art titOu, land, so sought around ? 
My lov’d, my dreamt of, never found ! 

breezy voice comes answering tliis ; 
“ There, where thou art not, tiure, is 
bliss!” 


The Ancestor of the present'Colonel Wymess, of Wymcss-hall, near Cupar. 
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COJaUESFONDENCE OF SCHILI.ER. 


Letter of Schiller to the Baron Heribert Von Balberg *. 


Your Excellency, by the h%h> 
toned and encoura^ng predictiona 
of your flattering epistle, has, 1 fear, 
put the modesty and discretion of an 
autlior to a hazardous trial. The 
danger to me of such fair and sedu¬ 
cing prospects, held up to my view 
by so distinguished a critic, would 
indeed be great, did I not feel as¬ 
sured I ought to consider them ra¬ 
ther as the kind and invigorating in¬ 
centives to future exertions, than as 
yet merited, in their full extent, by 
any production of my Muse. The 
deep impression I entertain of the 
limited and feeble extent of my 
powers, prevents me, in this, frmn 
thinking more encouragingly. If, 
however, the inspirations of my ge¬ 
nius shall hereafter give birth to 
some noble and excellent production, 
the world and myself snail owe it 
to the influence of your kind and ge¬ 
nerous approbation. For several 
years I nave had the happiness, 
through the public prints, of know¬ 
ing, I may say, somewhat of your 
Excellency ; during which time, the 
splendour and reputation of Manheira 
Theatre have engaged my warmest 
interest and attention. 1 may also 
ingenuously confess, that from the 
time I first felt within me the stir¬ 
rings and impulse of a dramatic ge¬ 
nius, I have delighted to indulge the 
fond hope of establishing, at some 
future period, my residence at Man- 
heim, that cherished and favourite 
resort of this enchanting Muse; al- 
tliough, from my present more imme¬ 
diate and intimate connection with 
Wirtemberg, this ardent desire may, 
1 fear, be of remote and diflicult ac¬ 
complishment. 

The proposal which your Excel¬ 
lency, with so kind a condescension, 
suggests to me, in relation to my 

Ivobbers," and the futuEe drama¬ 


tic works of which I meditate the 
execution, possesses, in my mind, the 
h^hest value and importance. 1 feel 
well aware hqw much may be added 
to the excellence and appropriate 
beauties of such compositions, by a 
more minute and extended know¬ 
ledge of what pertains to tlic stage 
economy of yodr Excellency’s Thea¬ 
tre, as the peculiar powers and ca¬ 
pacities of the actors, and your ne 

S lus ultra of scenic mechanism and 
evice; to appreciate all which as I 
ought, would demand a course of ac- 
tu5 observation, the important be¬ 
nefits of which 1 should in vain ex¬ 
pect here to derive from my atten¬ 
dance on the Stutgardt Theatre, yet 
in its mere infancy. I regret to say, 
that considerations of economy de¬ 
bar me from being a frequent tra¬ 
veller. Were it otherwise, with what 
eager delight would I bend my steps 
towards Manheim! especially as I am 
willing to believe 1 at present che¬ 
rish some thoughts and conceptions, 
which, in their dramatic development 
and expansion, may not be unwor¬ 
thy of the Theatre of your Excellen¬ 
cy—I remain ever, &c. &c. 


Schiller, to the Baron Von Dalberg. 

Stutgardt, 5th Oct. 1781. 

At length I send you my drama of 
the ** Robbers,” altered and adapteti 
for the stage. I have, 1 must allow, 
exceeded the time within which I 
proposed to complete these changes; 
but I believe the slightest glance at 
what 1 have done will convince you 
of the number and importance of 
the alterations, and .readily ensure 
me your kind forgiveness. To this I 
may odd, that an epidemic flux, in 
the hospital of my remment t, ca^ed 
me oftener aside, in the discharge of 


• This letter is without a date, but appears to have been written some time prew 
vious to August 1781. During the period to which this correspondence relates, 
the Baron Von Oalberg superintended the management of the Theatre at Manheim. 

f Schiller was educated at Uie Military Academy of Stutgardt, and, at the outset 
of his dramatic career, acted as Surgeon to a regiment. 
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iny prirfeBfflonal duty, otiisr poeti- 
cis/'i than, in my ardour, 1 coold have 
w^h^. These changes and modifi¬ 
cations of my dramatic work being 
now, however, completed, I may with 
truth affirm, that with much labour 
and eftbrt of intellect, and assuredly, 
in the experience of a more constant 
and higher gratification, 1 would 
underuuLe to produce a piece wholly 
new,^ven, 1 may venturi to say, a 
masteripi^e, than again subject ray- 
self to tne teasing and irksome la¬ 
bour from which I have now ao 
gladly escaped. In the prosecution 
of this work of dramatic change, 1 
was called upon to remove, or. soften 
down, impertWtionsalready intimate¬ 
ly and (uosely interwoven with the 
original plan and conception of the 
piece. 1 was required to sacrifice 
to the peculiar demands and limits 
of the stage,—^to the wavering caprice 
of the pit, to the ignorance of the 
gallery, er to certain prgudicial rules 
of Cdssvention, lineaments and fea¬ 
ture!'of character in themselves ap¬ 
propriate, and illustrative. - And need 
1 add, to one whose discrimination 
1 so much respect as a critic, that 
it is the stage as it is with na¬ 
ture; for one idea, one senthnent, 
there may be said to exist but cme 
truly apposite and felicitous mode of 
expresakot, but one harmonious and 
impressive colouring. It has-at times 
happened, Aat a riiange which I de¬ 
signed in some individ^ feature of 
a cWacter, has, as it were, commu- 
iiicated a new aspect and a difihring 
influence to the whole assemblage of 
its qusditics, and, at the mme time, 
matmially affected the frame and 
structure of tiie piece; ori^nally rear¬ 
ed |ind supported, in part, npon^such 
^tinguisning traits of character and 
indivmual in^kkint. This difficulty 
1 imve peculiarly experienced in the 
4 diataCter(ff Hermann. But, fhrtiuh'; 
h) the ‘orighial state of the drama, 
the'Tlolffimaie drawn in bold and 
strong contrast with each other; and 
I’lNelmve 1 may safely affirm, that 
e*i<ett to tikose of distinguished genius, 
have been found an arduous 
arid pdVfd^cin^ effort of diwnatic 
defll to taring mto cemtaefc, said yet 
pSnerve, in 4car and definite ma- 
4itictn0n, the characters of four or 
five Robbers, without, in some one of 
tliem^ offending against the delicacy 


and decorum of the stage. - Ih ipy 
original conception (ff this drama, 
when 1 fii^ devised its peculiar form 
and structure, I then entertained no 
thoughts of its future representation 
bn the stage. From hence it arose, 
that’Francis was designed a subtle 
mid calculating villain; a character 
which, however it may satisfy the 
mdmly meditative and dispassionate 
reader, would only, assuremy, in the 
representation prove iritsome and op- 
laessive to the'spectator, who listens 
impatiently'to cold and finely-weigh¬ 
ed philosophitings, andean only be 
said to be fully alive to what passes, 
in animating and interesting action 
before him. In my altered state of 
the piece, I felt I could not renounce 
this distinguishing feature of his cha- 
ractm, wittiout most vitally and ma¬ 
terially injuring the general texture 
and design of the whole. I feel, how¬ 
ever, somewhat confidently assured, 
that the character of Francis, in the 
repr^entation, will be thrown forth, 
in its qualities, in a different light 
from that in which it appears to the 
contemplative reader. For the im¬ 
petuous and continued stream of the 
action may be said to hurry forward 
the wrapt and interested spectator, 
inattentive to many delicate and 
finely-discriminating shades of poetic 
character, and perhaps to deprive 
him of a third part of wnatis valuable 
and appropriate in the character of 
each dramatic personage. The Rob¬ 
ber Moor, if he should find, as I feel 
well assured he will, a skilful and 
impressive representative among the 
actors of your Theatre, may, it is 
probable, create a new epoch on our 
stage. If we except some fanciful 
minralizing, which snedstlie pleasing 
lustre of its significant and indispen¬ 
sable colours across the picture, the 
character of Moor may M said to be 
wholly put forth in action, and to be 
that uf Intuitive and stirring energy 
and life. 

Spiegell^^^Sehweitzer, Hermann, 
&C. seem to me characters in a pecu- 
fiar and' striking degree fitted for 
the stage p'Amem, and the Father 
of Moor, are, however, less happily 
devised fer scenic effect. 

T have been solicitous, in my dra¬ 
matic work, of deriving addil^^l 
light and,«guidance from the aidK^df 
criticism, wlietiier gathered from riin- 
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wmction, or eoumunkated to mo te 
a vnitten form, or emanating from 
tlte preaa. Mo^ howeoer, Im faeen 
demanded of me Umn 1 ^ve been 
able to reaHae; for I fear it is often 
only to the dxamtic author hima^, 
that, in the various chanm add a» 
daptations of his pieces the ne plus 
ultra of excellence Beems, vith cer* 
tainty and dearness, to have been 
attained. The improvements 1 have 
made seem to me of high importance; 
several of the scenes are altogether 
of new introduction; and I may be 
permitted to say, perhaps without 
any ebullition of excess! ve vanity, that, 
as a whole, the drama may not be 
unworthy of being cherished in re¬ 
membrance. 

To these additional scenes bdong 
the counterplot of Hermann, to un¬ 
dermine and frustrate the designs of 
Francis ; and also the scene of thdr 
interview, which, in the original form 
of the drama, (as my Erftmth critic, 
widi great justice, remarhs,) had un¬ 
fortunately been wholly overlooked. 
Yet he appears to have desiderated a 
different issue and result, from this 
interview, from that which I have 
deemed most suited, to the general 
interest and texture of the piece, to 
deduce from it. The scene of Fran¬ 
cis witli Amelia, in the garden, I have 
judged advisable to Mange to the 
preceding act; and if 1 may credit 
the assurances of the most discerning 
and intelligent of my friends, 1 could 
have select^, in the wlude piece, no 
more suitable place for its introduc¬ 
tion, and no time of more impressive 
effect, than ^ f<BW moments previous 
to the interview of Moor with Ame¬ 
lia. Francis 1 have now drawn 
somewhat more nearly allied to hu¬ 
man feelings, although the means by 
which they are mII^ forth into o- 
peration are somewhat uncommon, 
and not often hazarded with success. 
The scene of his condemnation, in the 
fifth act, would, in my opinion, have 
been equally devoid of success, in the 
representation, with the sacrifice of 
Amelia by her lover. The catastrophe 
of the piece, in its now changed form, 
aiqieurs to me the suitable and im- 
piessive ornament and termination to 
the whole. Moor 1 hbve made frilly 
to play out his part; and for^ve me 
mile 1 say, 1 feel some inward 

voi.. xn. 


promptings and laniranoes, which 
tdl me 1 tmet not delusively that 
he diall not readily be effaced frrom 
t^ minds of any with the fall of the 
curtaiii. Sbould the piece deem¬ 
ed too long, I leave it to yonr critical 
discernment, wdl skilledLin the re- 
4iui8ites of dramatic effect, to cur¬ 
tail thoee parts where the action may 
he said to pause amidst the reason¬ 
ings of tiie diameters; and here and 
there, with a tender hand, to prwe 
away what may be withdmwn, with* 
out iiQury and blemish to the whole. 
But in oomraitting it to the pies^ 1 
must be allowed to protest against 
the sl^htest change or omission in 
its present form ; for the composi¬ 
tion and adjustment of the Whole 
has been the fruit of much thought, 
and deliberate balancing of reasons; 
and assuredly my deference to the 
stage extends not so far as to permit 
the studied unitv and connection of 
my scenes to be nroken, cx the fea¬ 
tures and attributes of my dramatic 
eharacters to be enfeebled ax distort¬ 
ed, to gmtify the caprice or suppos¬ 
ed convenience of any actor. 

With relation to the dresa or cos-^ 
tume most suitable to the piece, per¬ 
mit me, generallv, to remark, tiiat in 
nature, or real Ufe, it may perhaps 
justly be regarded as a consiaemtion 
of slight moment, but assuredbrne- 
ver with a view to the sti^e. What 
in this respect may appear mostauit- 
ed to the character and supposed 
turn of disposition of the KcAiber 
Moor, 1 should think it perhaps not 
difficult to hit. Yet I cannot dis¬ 
guise from you the interest and cu¬ 
riosity I shall feel, even on so incon* 
siderabb a point, if 1 shall be so for¬ 
tunate as to be present at the repte- 
sentatioD. In his hat there ahonld 
be stock a sprig, or dip, of a green 
bough, as alluuon ia exprwsly made 
to this, in tiiat pert of the piece 
where he yields up his command. 1 
sbould adso wi^ that he bore m staff. 
His garb should be noble, witiiout 
studiM ornament, and* in its graceful 
DMligeiiee,free fnnn the traces of fri- 
vemty or caprice. 

Ayoung mu8iealGompoac», of 
eminence, is at present busily oqeu- 

E ied on a symphony for my ^ fidb- 
ers 1 feel confirm it will be a 
felicitous and masterly production. 
3 K 
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When it is completedj I shall use the 
liberty of sending it for your accep¬ 
tance. 

Excuse, I beseech you, the nume¬ 
rous inaccuracies which I perceive 
have crept into the manuscript of my 
dramatic work. My e^r impa¬ 
tience to dispatdi it to you has pre¬ 
vented roe from revising and correct¬ 
ing it with the care 1 ought. I re¬ 
gret, also, that my copyist, in his ig¬ 
norance, has so pitiably mangl^ 
the orthography. 1 conclude, in com¬ 
mending myself, and my dramatic 
labour, to the indulgence of one 
whom 1 know to be among the most 
estimable and discerning of critics.— 
&c. &c. 

Schiller, to ike Baron Von Dalberg. 

Stutgardt, 3(1 November, 1781. 

Your critique upon my Rob¬ 
bers,” which 1 had looked for witli 
the utmost avidity and imjmtience, 
safely reached me ; and 1 unfeigned- 
ly h^ent, that any delay in its com¬ 
munication should have been occa¬ 
sioned by so serious a cause as the 
indisposition of your Excellency. I 
trust, however, that ere tliis you 
will have nearly perfectly recovered 
from its effects. What has appeared 
to you fkuRy and exceptionable, in 
my dramatic work, does not, I must 
candidly avow, appear to me in a si¬ 
milar light. This, it is possible, 
may arise from my ignorance of cer¬ 
tain fitting and appropriate reciui- 
sites of the stage, and j^rhaps, also, 
from still inseparably viewing the 
piece in too distinctive and distract¬ 
ing a nearness; and not in that more 
distant and diminishing perspective, 
deaderated by dramatic critics, in the 
mdlowed and softening effect of 
which, nmny. finer and more delicate 
shades of incident and character are 
ednfused indistinctly together, or 
wholly lost. It has appeared to me, 
1 confess, singular, that, in the chan¬ 
ged form of my drama, your Excel¬ 
lency should regret the absence of 
tbpse more delicate and finely poetic 
graces Mid shadings, which, accord¬ 
ing to my concepimn, may, with in¬ 
creased power and effect to die whole, 
be dispensed with in the represen- 
tadxm. 

1^0 favourable impression you en¬ 


tertain of that part of the pie<» 
which relates to the condemnation of 
'Francis, is to me so much the more 
delightfol, as I, in this, imagined 
myself less assni^ of your approba¬ 
tion than in the scene of the sacrifice 
of Amelia, and her situation with 
the Robbers, in the fourth act. In 
dramatic effect, 1 feel confident it 
will be found most striking and im¬ 
pressive. Your suggestion, that A- 
roelia ought not to be stabbed, but 
rather shot, meets at once with my 
cordial acquiescence. In its effect, 
it must beget a higher surprise; and, 
besides, there seems to me in it a 
more characteristic agreement with 
the calling and occupation of a rob¬ 
ber. As to any other changes which 
may be deemed essential, I leave it 
wholly to your discretion, and dra¬ 
matic skill and discernment, to do, 
in this respect, whatever you may 
conceive fitted to render the piece 
most striking and effective in the re¬ 
presentation. I may, however, add, 
that, in perusing your critical re¬ 
marks, I felt it difficult, at times, to 
repress the desire of urging some- 
tliing in still farther exposition, and 
more clear illustration, of certain 
passages in my dramatic work. 

As to the doubt vou express, whe¬ 
ther the action of the piece might 
not rather, with advantage, be laid 
in times more remote, 1 must be 
permitted, in general, to observe, 
that 1 assuredly disapprove of any 
alteration of this nature. My dra¬ 
matic characters seem to me all so de¬ 
cisively and distinctively marked,— 
they are so determinately modern in 
their delineation,—that the general 
harmony and keeping of the whole 
connective parts of the drama would 
be irretrievably marred and lost, 
were so violent a change adopted. 
But perhaps even here my partiality 
misleads me ; and I therefore still 
leave you, in this particular, unfet¬ 
tered by any bias or opinion of my 
own. There occurs to me nothing 
farther which I can add, to give to 
my dramatic work, in its modified 
and adopted form, the determinate 
stamp of legitimacy—at least nothing 
which I feel 1 could fully and sa¬ 
tisfactorily devclope within the nar¬ 
row compass of a letter. I ought, 
perhaps, in ray defence and exj^i- 
tion of certain pagsage.s, and peculiar 
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features of my piece, to have been 
more minute and explicit in the 
reasons nrbich weighed wi<b me in 
the changes I have made; because I 
still remember it was not without 
some occasional feeling of reluctance 
that 1 could persuade myself to re¬ 
linquish the design of giving to them 


a (lifiFerent turn and import, and that 
1 adopted Ae peculiar mode and 
manner of treatment which th^ 
now exhibit. 1 now, however, whoU 
ly resign my dramatic work to the 
judgment of critics ; and 1 conclude, 
in entreating the eontinuaneeof your 
favour and regard, -&c. &c. 


ODE PaOM THE ITALIAN OP PULVIO TESTI. 


Testi is the Italian Horace, and, 
in point of expression and manner, 
the most classic of the Italian poets. 
Without very high powers of feeling 
or invention, he possesses a neat¬ 
ness and precision of thought, and a 
happiness of diction, which compen¬ 
sate the absence of other qualifica¬ 
tions. The present Ode, wnieh we 
have selected as highly characteris¬ 
tic of his manner, while it possesses, 
at the same time, the recommenda¬ 
tion of brevity, is addressed to Ray¬ 
mond, Conte de Montecuculli, a 
friend of the autlior, and seems to 
have been called forth by the over¬ 
bearing conduct of some former ac- 
4|uaintance. The translation is mi¬ 
nutely literaL 

“ RutcelkUo orgogiioto'* 

Thou Rill, whose waves so proudly glide, 
Child of the low and nameless fountain. 
Whose birth was by the barren side 
And dusk}' glooms of some dark moun¬ 
tain ; 

Whose waters, feebly winding on. 

Once humbly kiss’d each little stone. 

Less fiercely let those waters rave— 

Beat not th’ opposing barriers so 
Though May give fulness to thy wave, 
’Tis IkU a temp<aary flow ; 

And August's burning breath of drought, 
Full soon shall shrink thee into nought. 

Calm to his ocean home of rest. 

The kingly Po his current guides; 

Vet, down his broad and silent breast 
Full many a goodly galley glides; 

Kor wintry snows, nor summer’s suns. 
Change the still course with which be runs. 

Thou, with a river's lordly tone, 

All foam and fierceness, burliest by; 
Brief lord of honours not ^iiie own, 
Thou rear’st awhile thy crest on high; 
All is but borrow’d splendour, save 
The noise and tumult of thy wave. 

il^ut clouds dcA)rm the brightest sky,— 
The seasons chang^!—the year glides 
past— 


In sandy wastes and desarts dry. 

Those stormy w'aves shall land at last; 
And o’er thy shrank and silent bed. 

Shall I with foot unmoisten’d tread. 

1 know, my Raymond, that I use 

Such language with the stream in vain, 
But o’er her golden chords, the Muse 
Thus loyes to teach in secret strain ; 
And thus, in words of mystic guise, 

High thoughts to veil from vulgar eyes. 

Sprang from a lowly nei^ibouring source, 
I too beheld a torrent roar. 

That, in the fury of its course, 

The flcmly-roated forests totje* 

And seem'd, in foaming pride, to be 
A short-liv’d rival of the sea. 

Stunn’d by the torrent’s deafening roar, 

I sought the distant mountain’s brow; 
I mus’d upon its state of yore, 

How humble then—how haughty now; 
When, with a borrow’d wave, it bore 
Destruction to its peacefiil shore. 

When, lo ! with tresses brightly beaming. 
All wreath’d with laurel and with light. 
My guardian god, in heav’nly seining, 
Apollo stood before my sight. 

And said, “ To pride belong alone 
A passing reign, a baseless throne. 

Fortune, inconstant as the moon. 

Still changes all beneath the skies; 

She gives but to resume the boon— 

,Shc comes and claqps—then loathes and 
flies; 

Wisest is he, who, ’midst her wiles. 

Nor fears her fi^ns nor courts her 
smiles. 

u Wise is the skilfhl mariner 
Who ’midst the wreck his vessel saves; 
But wise alike is he who ne’er 
Trusts to the smoothly smiling i^yes, 
And shuns, with cautious sa^, to sy^p 
O'sr the broad bosom of the deep. 

‘‘ Above each honour'd name of dd, 

The sage Agathocles I deem— 

With the pure vein of Eastern gold. 

He bade his royal table gieani; 
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But plaoedy amUbt that golden glare, 
Hbnuliaii’a* htlnAierveMda therei 

**Tlie'vil(Miss of hlBtno&CT eatth 
TyidiaAU vainly aooglit to Mdc; 
Yet, haadtoBs Of Iris mortal birth, 
lanhortal gods to arms deBed s 
But soon in ;£tnaVbimrii% womb 
He found, before his death, a tomb. 

** To emulate the m^ht Jove 
In all the thunder of his Ire, 


With bonow’d clouds BtalmioiwBa stnve, ^ 
Bretended bolta and lying die | 

But, ah! 'too sadly true, he found 
7A«(4oi< that stretch'dhtaontim ground.** 

While atlte heav’nly flowing sound, 

I sat hinrilent rapture there, 

I tum*d my wond’iiag gaze around. 

And saw the stream’s broad channel 
bate $ 

And where its tauwHng wave had flow*d. 
The wand'ring herds inaulthg trade. 


KSMlNldCBMCll pr AVUB {.ANfiSYNS. 

No. IV. 

Time is the moth ef Nature, and devours all beauty. 

Shirltfi ttumorota Cmrtkr. 


My 8tBv in the eowtrv bad been 
protracted omtsiderably beyond the 
period whii^ 1 at first intended ; for 
although forty years ef my life had 
been spent in the metropolis, yet the 
hey-day dT yonth bad passed in the 
country, and rural scenery still had 
many (harms for me, but moie par¬ 
ticularly, that over which I now de¬ 
lighted to wander. I have already 
Bud, that the aspect of ray native 0en 
was much chan ^; hut enough still 
ranained to remind me of tiie past; 
of mutii that had onee tfariHed my 
heart with jay, and which it was stiU 
jileasant to ctmternffiate in imi^na- 
tioD. Blair, in his beautiful and (nri- 
ginal Poem the Grave, says, 

** Of joys d^MSrted never to return, 

How painftd the remembrance !** 

This is perhai» generally true, white 
the privation is recent, and so long 
as we can thu^ of nothing except 
that which we have lostforever.; but 
when araryw has hem mellewed by 
-time, and enr griefs finvotten a- 
midst the cares of fife and we buatie 
of bii^ess,--<wlten youth has imper- 
oept^y. st^ away, and mature age 
fimis 118 engaged in amassing weolw, 
or mosecuimg adieines of uabition, 
—the ^(Mmeettens of departed 
friends, or itf the days when every 
h(nu hfon^t our sun of life nearer 
tohipmendian, are no longer pain¬ 
ful tp the>manory; they may more 
aptly be compel to what Ostian 
hrantifiiUy tMdk’**iliie joy of ^ef 


a Ittxtury whi<di 1 have often enjoyed, 
and would not willingly forego: at 
this moment, my narration renews 
the pleasure 1 had in sitting on the 
gray rock, tt lingering by the rip- 
fing streamlet; and were f to indulge 
my feelings, 1 could dmcrihe scenery 
and expand sentimenta sufficient to 
fiQ a volume. But that 1 may not 
tire the reader's patience, by alwrtive 
attempts to excite a sympathy which 
he cannot exercue, or in describing 
moods of mind in which he cannot 
participate, I shall proceed to the 
ration of occurrences unconnected 
with every-day observation, and 
more remote from there^oQs of fancy 
and imagination. 

One day, at dinner, my cousin ad¬ 
dressed me, saying, ** Have you any 
inclination to accompany me to Dun¬ 
dee Fair to-morrow r I shall he glad 
company ; we can take the 
gig; if not, 1 Snail ride my brown 
mare.” In yonn^ days, I had 
attended the Fanr at Dundee pretty 
regularly, and now promised myself 
some enjoyment from a repetition of 
the risit, and the opportunity of 
compuringpdst times with the pre¬ 
sent, and therefore firankly exprmaed 
my acquiescence to his prapoml. 

Your entertaining correspondent, 
Ehen. Anderson, has iHrezdj delight¬ 
ed yottr reiders with a description of 
** ^monton Fair,” in a style of phi- 
losophicri humour far beyond the 
prettiudons of my humble pen; but 
as he and I tread very di^rept 


* Agathocles w'as the son of a potter. 
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c^ixDd> 'Mm may not view objects 
utfough the saine iiiediam> 1 trust 1 
may be pennitted to follow in big 
wwe, wuhoift incurring the charge 
of dagiatisnij or even of servile iim-> 
taoon, although, to avoid theie, will 
diorten my narrative. 

Thomas Wallace, one of the ae> 
vants, was to have the charge of 
conducting some cattle, and meet his 
mastor at market; we were to pro¬ 
ceed by a road diflbrent fixim that by 
which 1 had travelled, which would 
give me an c^^rtunity of seeing still 
more of the country. We started ear¬ 
ly j (he day was fine, and we had a 
most pleasant ride. 

On approaching the scene, many 
pleasing recoll^ons occurred to my 
memory: arain 1 seemed to mingle 
in the crowd, at the juvenile sports 
of throwing the cudgel at a 
ger-bread cake, pricking the garter, 
twirling the wheel of fortune, wit¬ 
nessing the delectable exhibition of 
Punch and his wife, or the still more 
astonishing feats of a juggler eating 
tire and vomiting ribbons, red, green, 
and blue, as ^ there had men a 


country wife, describing the 
ties of a cow which she exhibited 
for sale ; till, after hearing the enu¬ 
meration of the animal's properties, 
which the good woman Iwd almost 
exalted into virtues, X wondered hoW 
rile could think of parting with a 
creature approaching so nearly to 
perfection. Tired of listening to the 
chal^TingB ci adfishness, and the ver- 
bosity of low cunning, which often 
overshot its own mark, I turned to 
the more artless groups of children 
crowding around the stalls of the 
hucksters; and remarked the long¬ 
ing look, and hopeless eye, of the 
pennyless, gaping youngster, fixed on 
the gilded gingerbread, paity-oolour- 
ed confectionaries, wocrien-houses, 
horses, bellows-birds, and a countless 
variety of edibka and toys, roread 
out in tempting anay before nim; 
and felt inclined to address - them 
and thrir voiders in the language of 
Tbmnson, 

“ ——Ye lying vanities of Ufte! 

Ye ever tempting, ever cheating train!” 

There was for a time much a- 


sMie of Coventry weavers at work in 
his belly. Such were my delights 
when I first attended tiiis fair; some 
years later, they gave place to the 
more refined pleasure of escorting 
home some rural beauty; when, if the 
highway was foul or dus^, leading 
her by a cleaner, probably longer, 
but at any rate a more sequestered 
path ; perhaps, at intervals, messing 
a cheek, which glowed like Uie har¬ 
vest moon, then rising in the east to 
light us along. These, and such 
like, appeared as the departed spi¬ 
rits of former enjoyments, again ho¬ 
vering around me, or dating before 
mv fancy, as I entered the Fair ; and 
I loathed the realities which dbased 
away these more pleasing phantoms. 

I walked over the arena in ev^ 
«lirection, and viewed, with that in¬ 
terest wnich generally attaches to 
novelty, scenes which were constant¬ 
ly shifting before me; while my 
eyes were unsated, my ean were e- 
qually untired; the loud intonations 
and broad accents of Angushire, re¬ 
minded roe of lanrape; and many 
provindalisma, to ii^ch roy ears had 
loi^ been stranj^rs, were instantiy 
Kcognised as Old friends. I listened 
with attention to the lOquadty of a 


musement in the Babel medley of 
sights and sounds by whirii I was 
on all sides surround^. The shrill 
bawbee whittle, the soueakiim green 
and gilded penny tnimnet, the mo¬ 
notonous and unmiuical notes of the 
mimic flageolet, the twanging strum 
of a Jew's harp, or the worse than 
cat-call scraping on a sixpenny fiddle; 
sudi were the amusements of the 
tiny, restless, and squallii^ urchins. 
Then tha« was tiie loud and bois- 
teroua laugb of the youthful rustic; 
the call of the itinerant showman, 
with all the capital cities of Europe 
on his back; the whine of the blind 
beggar sounded Ifito a bass to the 
fiddle df the SavoyaU, acrapmg to 
his dancing-dogs, till boA were 
drowned in the dem and hoarse 
tones of the hawker, bawling out ati 
account of a moat h^d end bloe^ 
murder, ot the last speech, oonfes- 
sitm, and dying words of some vic¬ 
tim to ofibnded justice; tiie pausrii 
of tile sly and waggish auctioneer^ 
" going—going—g(me!" were filled 
up by the melancholy cadences of 
tfo nmale ballad-ringer, or the 
rough and husky voice of a lam 
sailor, halting on a crutch, with an 
empty sleeve dangling at his jacket. 
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and trolling over the doggerel and 
dismal ditty of his misfortunes; 
mounted on a cartj the apple-dealer 
invited customers, by holding up a 
sample of his sto(^, and calling out. 

Look at the bonny, red-cheeked, 
round and sound flower of Monor¬ 
gan 1” Last and loudest, came the 
dinling drum, ear-piercing fife," 
and humming drone of the baCTipe. 

Although never a soldier, there is 
something in martial music which 
always touches my heart; and one 
of my amusements at home is to 
lean from my window, on a fine 
evening, listening to the serenade 
from the Castle-nill. A recruiting 
party now approached, and 1 recol¬ 
lected, that in the days of langsyne, 
on the spot where 1 now stood, I 
had listened, with ravished ears, to a 
Highland seijeant haranguing the 
croud. His figure and attitude were 
still vividly stretched on my memory; 
1 again saw his martial and veteran 
features, as he brandished the glan¬ 
cing sword with brawny arm ; the 
goigeous plume of feathers nodding 
in his cap, and the guineas glittering 
in the sun, as they danced on the 
<lrum Jiead, to the playful tattooing of 
the drum-bo|^ as a prelude to the 
address of tha redoubtable warrior, 
who invited U1 whose hearts beat 
h^h for mtwtial glory, and whose 
brows ached for kurels,—servants 
who had tyrannical masters,—dis¬ 
appointed lovers, jilted by their 
sweethearts,—henpecked husbands, 
plagued with scolding and jealous 
wives,—^those whom Fortune had ca¬ 
priciously thrown to the bottom of 
her wheel,—to join that honourable, 
old and bold, often-tried, and never- 
beaten corps, the raiment, command¬ 
ed by a'nobleman, who made all 
his jmvates non-commissioned offi- 
ceut his seqeants ensigns, and his 
standard« bearers captains ; all, in 
short, who panted for fame, or sigh¬ 
ed for libei^, .were invited to fol¬ 
low Seijeant Mactrap to his quar¬ 
tern, where they woiud be regaled 
with a bowl of punch, competent to 
. drown all their cares, were they as 
numerous as blackberries in the wood 
of Glentanner, and so capacums, that 
a grenadier might swim in it, sword 
in hand, without eidier touching side 
. or bottom. Such were generally the 
leading features of the spcechea-with 


which the red-coated orators tickled 
the ears of their gaping auditors, 
sometimes with considerable power 
of pleasantry, and flashes of oroad 
humour. On the present occasion, 
I almost unconsciously joined the 
crowd which followed the miKfary 
hero, expecting that be would soon 
make a halt, and speechify after the 
manner of langsyne; but I was dis¬ 
appointed, that mode of crimping be¬ 
ing now either abolished by oraers 
from head-quarters, or having falleii 
into desuetude, by general consent. 
Hence there may be a decay in mar¬ 
tial eloquence; but as the business 
of a soldier is to fight, not to make 
speeches, it is pleasant to reflect 
that the laurels of our heroes are in 
no degree tarnished. 

After some longer stay on the 
muir, I made few further obser¬ 
vations, except that the trade of 
horse-couping xiad apparently fallen 
into more respectable hands; for 
having sat for a considerable time in 
a tent, to which I had been con¬ 
ducted by ray cousin as his rendez¬ 
vous, and having attentively listened 
to what was going on around me, I 
flattered mysdf that there seemed less 
propensity to cheating; or, if it did 
exist in its former vigour, it was pro¬ 
secuted with more address; at any 
rate, there was not so much boasting 
and gasconade, or,f in plain English, 
lying, and far less profane swearing; 
although 1 could not avoid remark¬ 
ing, that they drank less ale, and 
more whisky, than formerly: I pre¬ 
sume we have the Premier's budget 
and the malt-tax to thank for that. 

The farmer now informed me that 
we were to dine in Dundee, at half¬ 
past four o'clock; but as it would 
still be some time before he could 
leave the muir, I might, if wearied, 
take the mg and drive to town- 
Finding that it still wanted more 
man two hours to the time, 1 told 
him that 1 would rather prefer walk¬ 
ing, for that 1 should like once more 
to climb the Law-hill. ** Well, 
there is no fool like an old fool; how¬ 
ever, take your own mind," said he, 

only meetme at Jemmy M^Cosh's, 
in the head of the Murray-gatc, ex¬ 
actly at the hour.” By a zigzi^ di¬ 
rection, and the assistance of my 
cane, 1 readied the summit of tl>e 
hill, althou^ in much longer time. 
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and more fatigued, than I had anti- 
ciliated: panting, and breathless, 1 
sat down, and felt, with something 
like regret, how different a man 1 
now was, from what 1 once knew 
myself, in the days of langsyne. 
Alas! how great the change, when I 
looked from the past to the present! 
Once, this day was a holiday, prep;- 
nant writh spirit-stirring fun, ^lic, 
mirth, love, and ruTid happiness; 
now, in the short space of a few 
hours, I had felt it not only vapid 
and insipid, but wearisome and fa¬ 
tiguing. This 1 was convinced ^pro¬ 
ceeded from my palled appetite and 
blunted feelings, now less susceptible 
of excitement; for, on thinking of 
the scene 1 had just left, 1 was 
obliged to own, that the cattle were 
as fat, the horses as sleek and hand¬ 
some, and “ the human face divine” 
as lovely as ever, although none had 
their wonted powers of attraction for 
me. I %vas now in a moralizing 
mood, produced by the fatigue 1 had 
undergone, and still felt; and my 
elevation above the surrounding sce¬ 
nery, the lowing of cattle, the neigh¬ 
ing of horses, and other commingling 
sounds, all tended to promote my re¬ 
verie. 

In my early days, when rambling 
over the rauirs, 1 had contracted a 
habit of raising the flat stones under 
which the ants or emmets burrow, 
in the dry hillocks on the heath; I 
had a strange pleasure in thus rude¬ 
ly uncovering their subterranean a- 
budes, and disturbing their peaceful, 
and, for ought 1 know, happy hours; 
but my delight was to contemplate 
the alarm and confusion which 1 had 
thus suddenly produced; 1 began to 
remark their parental solicitude in 
their constant attention to their 
young, wliich were still in an embryo 
state ; and 1 believe my experiments 
were repeated, that 1 might observe 
this propensity with greater accu¬ 
racy. I have seen an ant drag along 
his burden till worn out with fa¬ 
tigue; it would then depart, pass 
through the crowd, as if in searen of 
a friend, which, having found, they 
would return together, and, by their 
United effmrts, e&ct what the solitary 
individual had been unable to ac¬ 
complish. 

1 looked down upon themuir; the 
peopletl scone I had just left now 


extended^ beneath my feet'; and as I 
gazed upon the crowd of rational and 
irrational beings, huddled together 
in a narrow space, I could not help 
comparing the scene to an ant hill. 
It required only a little farther 
stretch of fancy, to imagine a being 
of superior order, who would look on 
the bustling concerns of men with the 
same indifference with which I bad 
surveyed the busy insects ; my ima- 
^nation invested him with the qua¬ 
lities and powers of a Destroying 
Angel: and, instead of the handful 
of mortals in my view, fancy ranged 
to Pompeii and Herculaneum, where 
palaces and cottages, potentates and 
plebeians, were buried deep beneath 
a torrent of burning lava, or swal¬ 
lowed up in the convulsions of na¬ 
ture ; and I felt convinced, that, 
compared with the universe, these 
scenes of desolation were only like 
the shaking or levelling of an ant¬ 
hill. In such musings did 1 sit till 
it was time to descend and join the 
farmer at his rendezvous. 

On my arrival at Dundee, I found 
my cousin waiting, and immediately 
sat down with a few respectable farm¬ 
ers. A luxurious and most substan¬ 
tial dinner was followed by the usual 
appendage of whisky-punch. The 
state of the market, the merits of 
some brood mares, and other kindred 
topics, had been discussed, and were 
followed by a dispute whether wc 
should have the biU or another bowl, 
when the landlord called my cousin 
out. We heard him instantly ad¬ 
dressed in a voice which seemed to 
be a woman’s, and evidently in dis¬ 
tress. What means this, Janet ? 
come in and tell me what’s the mat¬ 
ter," cried the farmer, introducing a 
plain-looking girl, whom I had seen 
reaping on nis fields: she appeared 
in great perturbatiou of spirits, and in 
a kind of hysterical tone, exclaimed, 
" O, Sir, Tam's Usted,—sto^ering 
up and down the causey, wi’ a cock¬ 
ade in his hat, an* a naked sword in 
his ban’—I'm fley'd he'll gi'e some¬ 
body an uncanny straik, for he’s no' 
himsd',—the’ve filled him fu', and 
then jappanned him,—aa', MegiJnd- 
say's hingin' in hu tail wi’ the tac 
ban’, an’rivin’ the hair out o* her head 
wi' Ac tiAer—^O, Sir, will ye come 
an’ try to get him aff, for I’m sure 
he’s been jappanned, for he was ay 
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agaijist BOgerin*/' The fanner re¬ 
lied, ** 1 ^ottld hardly hare thought 
your brother had time to get drunk 
since he came to town; howey^, he 
is a good ploughman, and a futhful 
servant; I must see what can be done 
•—where are they ?" I left them 
at the corse,—^but, hark! they’re 
cornin’ this way ; I hear the drum I" 
We went down stairs, and were just 
in time to see Tam strutting behind 
the serjeant, brandishing a drawn 
sword, and heeling like a ship in a 
storm. Lindsay was still keep- 
ing alongside, with tears streaming 
down her cheeks. The farmer walk¬ 
ed up to the se^eant, desiring him 
to halt, as he wished to speak to his 
servant Turning round to Thomas, 
he mildly said, At, Tam, that’s 
a bit bonny steel you ve got—^let me 
look at it.’^ Tam starring to one 
side, cried, “ Ah, guaeman, is this 
you ?" but shew^ no inclination to 
part with his weapon. The farmer, 
walking close up to him, wrested it 
from him, calling out, Wha taks 
charge o’ that ?—fools shouldna' ha'e 
chappin’ sticks!” After a stare of 
surprise,Tam stammered out,** Saul! 
oivre no’ blate, after a ’; however, 
winna’ lift my han’ a^inst my auld 
master, but I wadna allow^ the 
fwovost o’ Dundee to tak’ my sword, 
—^but ye’re a fine fallow, fanner, an’ 
I’ve eaten your bannock this seven 
year,—come awa’, an’ I’ll gi’e ye a 
bowl o’ punch afore we sinder,"^and 
he dapped his master’s shoulder 
with great familiarity. ** O Tam! 
how can ye speak that way to your 
master?”cried Meg Lindsay. ** Mas¬ 
ter ! he’s nae master o’ mine,—I've 
nae master but King Geoige the 
Fourth, God save him ! an’ bless the 


terous fieedoms, the farmer desired 
tbe females to retire, as he would noth- 
nage the bunness better in thdr ab« 
sence; he then addressed his aorvant 
in atone of authority, saying, *f Come, 
Sir, we have had quite enough of 
this folly; go and put the harness on 
my horse.*’ ** He is no longer your 
servant. Sir,” said the seijeant. ** Is 
he really so fairly enlisted ?” inquired 
the farmer. ** Yes," was the reply. 
** Was it before he was drunk?” 
** Drunk! he is not drunk!” said 
the seijeant. Tom was a smart, fine- 
looking young fellow, and the crimp 
felt great reluctance to quit his prize. 
** Come, come, serjeant, it wont do 
—1 must have my servant.” ** He 
is his Majesty's recruit. Sir, and I’ll 
keep him!” ** Ay, that’s it, seijeant 1 
stand up for your King an’ my 
right!” cried Tam ; ** I’m a hero al¬ 
ready—^wha kens what I may be, by 
the time 1 come back frae boxing 
the blackeys in Injey ? * How hap¬ 
py’s the soldier who lives on his 
pay!’ row-de-dow, tantoo, hurra!” 
cried Tam, tossing his hat in the air; 
and stepping up to Bis master, he took 
his hand, saying, ** Gang awa’ bame, 
gudeman—^farewell, and God bless 
you! rU come back an’ see yon 
when I'm a captain !” ** You see. 
Sir, the man is resolved,” said the 
serjeant ** I seea drunken fool. Sir! 
and to be plain, I also see the man 
who first deprived him of his senses, 
and then of his liberty !" ** What, 
Sir! do you call British soldiers 
slaves ?” ** 1 have no time to diqiute 
with you, and no inclination to be 
bullied—do you give me back my 
servant ?” *‘ No.'*^ ** Very well, Bir; 
you cannot attest him till he is so¬ 
ber—^but of that there is little chance 


British grandydeers,—^hurra!” As 
he still kept his place, with the ex- 
c^ion of some rig-zag deviations, 
Megt emboldened by the fanner’s 
presence, took his arm, crying, 
** Come awa' out among that menzie, 
Tam!” He attempted to throw his 
arm around her new, saying, or ra¬ 
ther chanting out, I^nna greet 
to grieve me, lasrie,—come, gi’e me a 
kiss, Mt«, my bonny muir-facn,—I’m 
gaun to Injey, my dear, to gather dia- 
monts, to bu^ my bonny Meg, an’ 
I’m cornin' back, ye little dear, dawt- 
it thing, to mak’ ye a captain’s lady!” 
Jn the girl drew back from his bois- 


while he continues in your company ; 
I shall therefore take both him and 
you before a magistrate—give bail 
for his appearance—and, when come 
to his senses, if he says he was fairly 
enlisted, he is yourt; but your con¬ 
duct shall be strictly investigated.” 
The seijeant finding whom he had to 
deal with, yielded the contest, faced 
about, andf returned to the High- 
Btreet, leaving Tom with his friends. 
The ploughman’s thirst for military 
glory was not yet quenched, and 
pricKing up his ears at the distant 
sound of the drum, he took the op¬ 
portunity of running up the Murray- 
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S ite at full epccd, while the fanner 
aa talking to an acquaintance, if ts 
motion, although swift, was rather 
irc^lar, and his powers of vision 
not very distinct: nom one or other 
of these causes, or prolwbly from a 
combination of both, when opposite 
to the Dog-weU, he run fouPof a 
tall, broad-shouldered, and brawny 
Irishman-, with a board on his head, 
on which stood all the members of 
the Holy Alliance, in stucco-work. 
The sudden contact of the two bodies 
moving in opposite directions, pro¬ 
duced a concussion, which proved 
fatal to mimic royadty; down came 
the platform whiw supported the 
regulators of the world; die sacred 
contract was dissolved in a moment; 
and thedecapitation of crowned heads 
•would have delighted the most san¬ 
guine sans culottes, or ferocious ywir- 
sardes, with which France was ever 
disgraced. The Irishman kept upon 
his legs; but Tom, from the greater 
velocity of his motion, and being now 
the lighter body, fell in the repulsion 
he had experience, and lay grappling 
at the Hibernian's legs, in fuUe at¬ 
tempts to recover his perpendicular 
position. The well was within a 
few feet of the fatal spot, and a couple 
of servant girls had just tilled a large 
washing-tub with water. The Mi¬ 
lesian cast a dejected look on the 
mighty ruins scattered around his 
feet; but being, like most of his 
countrymen, a fellow of somehumour, 
he lift^ the nloughman, by neck and 
heels, from his recumbent posture, 
and, with Herculean arm, pitched 
him into the washing-tub. heM fore¬ 
most. We arrived just in time to 
see the quondam hero assisted from 
his cold-bath, and placed, like A 
drowned rat, in the centre of a crowd, 
still aceuinuloting. The shock and 
sudden change of element had com¬ 
pletely annmilated the few senses 
which he had previously possessed, 
and his speech oecame both unintel¬ 
ligible and incoherent. He was con¬ 
ducted to our (|uartiars, followed by 
the mob ; and b^ng assisted up stairs, 
a smart fit of sickness, and its usual 
concomitants after intoxication, re¬ 
called his scattered senses, and he 
soon became sober, blushing for bis 
folly. Under the escort of some a(> 

S entences, who had witnessed his 
isgrace, .hc went out by a back way, 
vor,. xii. 
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and left town, accompanied by his 
sister and sweetheart. 

We arrived at home very late; 
next morning, after breakfast, upon 
walking out, 1 met my old friend 
Saunders Mitchell. Aner a pause, 
and a snuff from his crooked-hom, 1 
inquired whetherite could take a walk 
with me? • “ Ay, Sir, it will gi'e me 
pleasure; but wnare are we togang?" 
** I wish to have another look, most 
probably the kst, at the site of my 
old residence; which, although 1 
cbuld have wished to have seen still 
standing;-1 am far better pleased to 
find, as it were, blotted out, than 
to have seen its roo^iss and ruined 
walls, a melancholy picture of deso¬ 
lation." 

We proceeded, and upon entering 
the Park-gate, Saunders, pointing to 
two pollards planted as gate-posts, 
said, Could ye claim ony acquain¬ 
tance wi’ thae sticks,-Sir?” “ I do 
not recognize them.” “ Wed, Sir, 
thae are the twa meikle trees that 
grew in the kail-yard, whare the py- 
ets bigget their nests for many years; 
and see! diere's the twa jaumbs of 
your grandfather's ben-chimley, set 
up to keep the carts off them." Pass¬ 
ing forwa^, we both, as it were, in¬ 
stinctively stood still. ** Here," 
said 1, “ is the spot where once was 
the seat of domestic happiness—the 
scene of rural and innocent delight: 
all is now still and silent as the 
tomb!" “ Ay, Sir, and the day's now 
near at hand, when, by the course of 
nature, we maun lie as still and si¬ 
lent as the scene around us.” lUght 
before us was a small stream, creep¬ 
ing, or rather stagnating in the grass. 

There," said I, “ is the pure 
stream, where I delighted to dip my 
infant feet, and, in after years, round 
a still keener pleasiue in tomping ou 
its banks with yom'^, Mary, on a 
summer evening, as lightly sldo- 
ped, bare-footed, gathering her wash¬ 
ing from the daisied green: alas 1 
the stream is no longer dear, but 
polluted by the feet of beasts.” Ay, 
and look at the fountain, surround^ 
with the fli^-Btanes that paved your 
grandfathers chamber floor; they 
now serve as a fence to keep ^e cat- 
tie frae breaking down the grass." 
This was tod much, and 1 turned 
aside my head. Saunders stepped 
forward to the comer of tiie ^rk, 
3 U I 
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while 1 followed at a' slight distance. 
“ Come awa,' Sir,” said he; d’ ye see 
the remains of an auld acquaintance 
here ?" and he pointed to a cluster of 
shoots of the mOuntain-ash, from an 
old stock. “ Ken ye ony thing about 
thae, Sir ?” M'^hy, I recollect of 
planting a mountain-ash in the cor¬ 
ner of the garden, when a very young 
boy; it grew luxuriantly, and, before 
I left the country, its scarlet berries 
were glowing in the autumnal sun; 
but I bad forgotten the circumstance ; 
can these be scions from its stem ?" 

Even BO, Sir : it was named your 
free, for several years after you left 
us. It was ance a bonny stick, wi’ 
a braid green head spread out to the 
dews of heaven ; but its fine bunches 
of scarlet berries tempted the callans, 
and no content wi' pu’ing the fruit, 
they brake down the tree, till scarce¬ 
ly a flowering branch was left, and 
dang down the dykes, climbing to get 
at it, till at last your cousin cut it 
down. Did ye ken Efiie Thornton ? 
I doubt ye'll no mind o’ her; she 
wad be only a haflin cummer when 
ye left the parish. Ye’!! feriy how 
1 should think or speak about her 
just now, and sae abruptly ; but thae 
rowan - free shoots fetch her to my 
mind ilka time 1 see them. Ye'U 
mind brawlie o’ her father, Archy 
Thornton, the jutling, weirdlcss body, 
wha staid at Mossknow; and ye 
maybe kent his idle, clashing wife, 
Effie Lundie; they were twa worth¬ 
less beings, no wordy o’ sic a bairn ; 
and a' b^y wha kent her, thought 
it a pity to see sic a fine bit lassie 
left to their guiding; for no ane 
o* them had sense enough to gi'e 
her a good advice, and good exam¬ 
ple was still farer out o’ the ques¬ 
tion : but the cummer grew up a 
stately, handsome lass, wi' a face o’ 
sic sweet simplicity and guileless in¬ 
nocence, as should ha'e been her pro¬ 
tection frae a' evil. Indeed we might 
have applied to her that wild, but 
beautiJrally romantic verse of Bums, 
had it then been written, the idea of 
which, I have nae doubt, he took 
frae Milton's description of Satan's 
feelings, upon first seeing Eve in the 
garden of Eden; 

‘ The de’O he couldna skiuth thee. 

Nor aagfit that wad belong thee; 

He’d look into thy bonny face. 

And say, I caana wrong thee !* 


Such, Sir, was Effie Thornton's 
face langsyne; but the cultivation df 
her mind was early neglected. She 
was flattered and courted by mair 
than anc aboon her ain station—and 
ye may guess what happened; yet, to 
me, the wonder wasna that she fell, 
but that she had sae lang resistecl 
temptation. Many ane, wha cared 
for neither her father nor raither, 
were sair concerned for the poor las¬ 
sie ; for, after her mistake, she never 
looked out of her father's door, but 
sat at her wheel wi’ the tear in her 
e'e, rocking her untimely cradle; and 
some had fears that the poor thing 
wad gang demented, she laid her sin 
and shame sae mcikle to heart. 

It happened ae simmer gloaming, 
1 had been sent for to mend the stile 
opposite to us; the job was just fi¬ 
nished, when I saw Effie coming 
down Ae park, wi' her bairnie in her 
arms. It was a bonny quiet night, 
and the clouds in the west, like deep 
purple curtains, bordered wi’ burning 
gowd; but I Aought na of them, 
for a’ my attention was ta'en up about 
the poor lassie before me. Knowing 
that Ae thought shame to be seen, 
I sat down upon a hillock, where 
she couldna sec me, wi' my e’e at a 
hole in the dyke, to watch her mo¬ 
tions, which were strange enough ; 
for sometimes she walked very fast, 
and at ithers stood stane-still; I was¬ 
na a Aegither easy about her, and re¬ 
solved to see the upshot. Your tree 
was then standing, but sair denuded 
of its branches, hardly a bunch o' 
flowers to be seen on what was left. 
Weel, Sir, Effie comes up close to 
Ae free, casts a sad and dowie look 
at its tom head, and then sighing as 
if her heart had been ready to burst, 
said, in a lamentable tone, and loud 
enough for me to hear, * Ah ! hap¬ 
less tree! your fate has been like 
mine; our beauty has proved our 
min; the hand of the spoiler has 
assed over us, and our loveliness is 
lasted for ever!' Here Ae poor 
thing sobbed aloud, leaning against 
the free, and wiping Ae tears which 
trickled down her bloodless cheeks. 
She stept back a few paces, and wi’ 
her bum on her left arm, laid her 
right hand upon her heart, and heav¬ 
ing a deep sigh, uttered Ae publi¬ 
can's prayer in Ae gospel> saying, 
* O God, be merciful to me, a sinner; 
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g^t me grace to rment, and to for- 
pye the author oi my disgrace!’ 
So saying, she walked slowly up the 

E ark, clasping her infant closer to 
er bosom." “ But what became of 
her,> and who was her seducer?" 
** She is langsyne laid where the 
wicked cease from troubling. Her 
seducer was one of our dashing yoimg 
farmers, who had made proposals of 
marriage to her, but afterwards re¬ 
fused to fulfil his engagement, al¬ 
though it was generally believed that 
he really liked the girl; but gowd, 
and greed of gear, sindcred them. 
Her health and spirits declined daily 
after her disgrace; when her baby 
was weaned, and when ilka ane wha 
saw her said she was hastening to 
the grave, the farmer, moved by 
compassion, or stung by remorse, vi¬ 
sited her, and made offer of his hand 
ill marriage ; she cast a languid and 
half-reproachful look at him, and 
merely said, ' It is now too late!' 
her delicate and susceptible mind 
doubtless feeling a sentiment similar 
to that so beautifully and tenderly 
expressed by Shenstone's Jessy— 

‘ Nor could it heul my grief, nor share my 
shame. 

That Pity gave what Love refus’d to 
share.* 

She drooped like a delicate flower 
wi' a wonn at the root, and died in 
less than a towmont after she had 
refused the hand of her seducer." 
“ And what became of him ?” O 
Sir, he got the wissle of his groat, as 
we say; he married a farmer's doch- 
ter, for the sake o’ her tocher, for 
there was naething else to be liked 
about her: she was ignorant, proi'd, 
selfish, and overbearing; and he still 
lives a dull, hen-pecked snool!” 
“ And the child, what of it ?” “ Af¬ 
ter the mother’s death, the farmer 
took home his son; but when he 
married, the bairn became an eye¬ 
sore in the new wife's sight: for the 
sake of peace he was put away: how¬ 
ever, he grew up, went to sea, and 
was drowned: so that the childlei» 
father now passes his dreary days wi’ 
a barren and jealous wife.” ** Ay, 
he has met retributive justice, and 
is now reaping the fruits of his early 
crimes," said 1, and we passed on in 
silence for a minute or two. “ I 
think this tale of langsyne has made 


you melancholy," said Saunders; **we 
must start some ither subject. You 
mentioned retributive justice; do you 
recollect any instance in which it vi¬ 
sited you r’ ** Not at present ?” 
“ So you have forgot how, on a Sa¬ 
turday afternoon, when we left school, 
you and Charlie Smith tied your 
granny’s twa cats thegither by the 
Und heels, wi’ a string about an ell 
atween them, and flang them o’er a 
cupple bawk in the bam, when ilka 
ane o’ the poor animals, ignorantly 
supposing that its fellow was the cause 
of its sufferings, they began to tear 
and worry at each other, wi’ a din, 
compared to which the sharping of a 
score of saws, or ringing the noses of 
as many pigs, would have been music 
and harmony. When your hearts 
were satiated wi’ this barbarous 
sport, or, I believe, rather afraid of 
being catched and punished, you 
baith wished to part the angry com¬ 
batants, but kent na how ; for any 
attempt to loose the string exposed 
you to the attack of ane or baith o’ 
them. It was at last agreed that you 
should climb up, creep along the 
cupple bawk, and cut the string— 
this you effected; but lost your ba¬ 
lance, fell wi’ a dirdum on the floor, 
disjointed your wrist, and went about 
for an owk or twa, like a lame sailor, 
wi’ your shank in a sling—Wasna 
that retributive justice? It was a 
practical lesson o’ humanity, which 
ye were na likely to forget in a hur¬ 
ry. D’ye mind o’ your prank at the 
Witch-pool, when Andrew Peter 
was sitting upon the brae, in the 
jouk of a thorn-buss, wi’ Meg Bhdr 
in his oxter, on a simmer gloaming, 
and you creepit sleely in behind 
them, and fired a pistol o’er their 
heads ? Ye’ll no ha’e forgotten what 
followed." “ Yes; I recollect that 
Andrew was at my heels in a twink¬ 
ling, and having toreatened to break 
every bane in my skin, carried me 
back to Meg, laid me at her feet, 
then rolled me down the brae, and 
flang me into the pool.” “ Weel, 
you got retributive justice there a- 
gain, and full measure; but you 
were ave a pawky youngster, and got 
yoursel’ into many a scrape, for the 
sake o’ diversion.” ** I believe it is 
very trae, Saunders—but that joke 
did not end there; was a ser¬ 
vant of my grandfather’s, and my 
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bed-maker; next night, she contrived 
to sprinkle my sheets witli a sub¬ 
stance which as effectually prevented 
sleep, as if 1 had been laid on a bed 
of green nettles; for although less 
painful, they were innumerable, and 
incessant in their operation ; Meg 
and another maid slept in a room 
which was divided from mine by a 
wooden partition, and I heard their 
smotherra laugh at my teasing situa¬ 
tion, as I tossed, tumbled, and fidget- 
ted. Fretted and wearied out, I left 
ray bed, went to the barn-yard, threw 
myself on some straw, in the shade of 
a hay stack, and soon fell soundly 
asleep. According to the fashion of 
the day, I had long hair ; something 
tickled my nose; I awoke, and the 
rising sun shone right in my face; 
on attempting to lift my head, 1 
found that, like Gulliver in Lilliput, 
it was fastened to the ground, and, 
with some difficulty, I discovered 
that my hair was knotted to the steps 
of a ladder behind me. Long, labo¬ 
rious, and abortive, were my efforts 
to unti«* the knots, as 1 struggled and 
kicked my feet with vexation. At 
last, a loud laugh burst out at the 
comer of the stack, and instantly 
Meg and her companion stood before 
me; they had been witnesses of my 
distress, and enjoying my ludicrous 
fmmaces. Meg, although she had 
thus teased me, was a good-natured 
girl, but, like myself, delighted in 
what she thought innocent fun. She 
now came up to me laughing, and 
said, * Weel, callan, ye spoiled my 
sport last gloamin’—I’ve sticket your 
sleep for ae night, and we're now 
clear; sac, if you like, we’ll kiss and 
be friends.’ I could neither refuse 
nor be angry, for 1 was in her power, 
and her &cc was the index of good 
humour. S|ie kneeled down beside 
me, and patting my head as if I had 
been a child, in Allan Ramsay's 
style, * kissed me frac lug to lug.’ 
' Now, are we friends ?' said she, 
smiling. * Yes,’replied I. ‘Weel, 
then. I’ll let you up; you’ve paid 
dear enough for your joke, but An¬ 
drew will make an apology to you 
for flinging you into the pool, al¬ 
though I coud na lose my siwrt; 
but we’re a’ friends apin. I'm think¬ 
ing I’ve gotten your mither's kiss; if 
sM, ye maun promise to keep mine 
»itin ye get a beard, and have been 


thrice shaven; sync come to me, and 
if I ha’eyours, ye'll get it back again'J 
though I’ve some dread it will be 
awa' before that time; but jyese be 
welcome to the best 1 ha’e : Such 
was the issue of that prank, and such 
is a specimen of the rustic frolics and 
guileless merriment of langsyne.” 

We continued to wander round 
the park, moralizing on the lapse of 
time, and the mutability of all earth¬ 
ly objects; topics which have furnish¬ 
ed themes for preachers, ^wets, and 
philosophers, from the days of Job 
even till now. As we sixain passed the 
spring-well, Saunders observed me 
casting an indignant look at the pur¬ 
pose to which the stones from the 
floor of my grandfather’s chamber 
had been applied. “ I see ye’re no 
pleased wi’your cousin’s wark there,” 
said he; “ your displeasure is the re¬ 
sult of good feeling, but not of sound 
sense; when the pitcher is broken, 
it is seldom that the fragments are 
put to any use. Your dust and mine 
may yet come to be'much farther 
d^aded than these sclate stancs. 
It may cover, or even mingle, wi' 
that of some, whom, if we had kent, 
we would have despised to have sent 
wi' the dogs of our flocks; or, still 
mair humiliating to our pride, it 
may be destined to feed the soil, 
and raise corn for the posterity of 
our bitterest enemy; ami in that 
case, the a8.scrtion of Gray, that 
‘ even in our ashes live our wonted 
Arcs,' will fail; for wrath, hatred, 
envy, and every malignant passion, 
will have no influence upon the grain 
that springs from our dust; it will 

f rove both nutritive and salutary, 
t’s no many years ago since we hud 
nae little ado, in our parisl), about 
the minister’s kye pasturing in the 
kirk-yard; the milk, butter, and 
cheese, at the Manse, were pronoun¬ 
ced poisonous, and it was reckoned a 
^aes of cannibalism to cat them. 
'They who reasoned this way thought 
na of the hen devouring tne worms 
that have preyed upon our pre^eni- 
tors, or the bee that collects her 
store frae the wild-fiowcrs on our fa¬ 
thers’ graves; tlic eggs and honey 
arc eaten vrithout scruj^eor squeain- 
ishness. I insisted that the minis¬ 
ter’s kve should na gang there, be¬ 
cause 1 thought it uncomely for the 
turf that covered our friends, and 
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the eartli wliicli had been carefully 
gfCthered o’er tliein, to be trodden 
down by the feet o’ cattle ; but that 
was a very different objection." We 
had now finislied our walk, and Saun¬ 
ders said, Are you no to step up 
by, an(} spier for Mary “ Not to¬ 


^3 

day, Saunders,—I shall be waited for 
to dinner before I get in; but I in¬ 
tend seeing her again before my de¬ 
parture.” Wc parted, as I now do 
with the reader, expecting soon to 
meet again ; meantime, I am, very 
respectfully, yours, 

Senxx. 


LINES ON THE SUOnEN niSAFFEABANCE OF A FEMALE CHILD. 


Sue’s gone from hall— 'She's gone from 
bower. 

As flits the viewless wind. 

That breathes the sweets of every flower, 
And leaves no truce behind! 

H'cn os a shadow at noonday— 

A moment seen, then fled away— 

She pass’d—unheard her last ferewell— 
But where—not earth nor ocean tell I 

They miss’d her when the evening dew 
Was wept o’er lawn and lea. 

They miss’d her when the twilight drew 
I ts veil o’er earth and sea!— 

But every voice of her is mute— 

No traces of her little foot, 

So light, the flowers might scarcely feel 
Her (Kith— her parting steps reveal! 

They sought her in the valley lone— 
They sought her in the wood,— 

They sought her where the stream steals on 
In silence to the flood 


They sought her by the dizzy height 
Where ocean climbs the rock of might— 
They saw but blackening sea and sky— 
They heard but wild-bird’s moaning cry ' 

Could heart and hand all ruthless be 
To harm so fair a thing ? 

To pluck the blossom from the tree 
And keep it withering P 
In woe and wandering lives she still ? 
The voices of the rock and hill. 

Grove, glen, and cavern of the main. 

Have call’d on her—but call’d in vain ! 

A mother’s tears ne'er iiass away. 

Her sorrows ne’er depart; 

Her dream by night—her thought by day 
This lost one of her hciurt! 

No balm can soothe the deep despair 
That dwells like deadly night-shade 
there. 

Till from her burning brain at last 
Shall death or madness blot the past. 


bonnet, 

From the Spanish of FtancUco dc tluevcdu. 


“ Buieaii eii Roma a Roma, o Peregrino 
Vrn Roma misma a Itoina uo la hallas." 


TiLGiitM ! in Uomc itself thou seek’stfor 
Rome, 

And Rome, in Rome itself, thou scck’st in 
vain ; 

I Icr mighty caicasc moulders on the plain; 

The Aventine becomes its own sad tomb ; 

1 .0 w lies the Palatine; and doubt and gloom 

Hang o'er those mouldering trophies that 
remain, 

Once the proud prize that valour strove to 
gain. 


Now, stern memorials of the hand of 
Doom. 

Unchanged alone her Tybcr rolls his tide, 

Whose waters, as they bathed her in her 
pride, 

Now wail above her tomb with funeral 
moan. 

O Rome! of all thy proud and fair array, 

AR that was form’d to last hath pass’d 
aw’ay, 

The ever-flying wave remains alone. 
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VIEW OP MR SCORESBY'S UI8COVERIES IN WEST GREENLAND* 


The intellipnce and enterprise of 
Mr Scoresby nave now justly estab- 
lisbed him in the foremost rank of 
modern navigators. The phenomena 
of the Arctic world, so striking, so 
different from those of our more fa¬ 
voured climates, have been delinea¬ 
ted bjr him with the utmost degree of 
scientific and picturesque precision. 
On this subject, his former work in¬ 
cludes a vast mass of novel and im¬ 
portant information; and the present 
volume, the result of his last sum¬ 
mer's voyage, makes a very import¬ 
ant addition. Mr S. has here made 
an accurate survey of a coast about 
eight hundred miles in length, which 
has hitherto been traced by a merely 
conjectural, and very erroneous line, 
on our modern maps. In some of 
the points supposed to be known, an 
error of not less than twelve or four¬ 
teen dc^ees had been committed; 
and a navigator proceeding upon these 
delineations, might have supposed 
himself half-way back to Faroe, 
when, in fact, he was only in the lati¬ 
tude of the northern coast of Iceland. 
The survey of this coast, moreover, 
derives a historical and almost ro¬ 
mantic interest, from the civilized 
and Christian colonies, whicli early 
tradition reports as having been esta¬ 
blished upon the most southern part 
of it. They are described as having 
been formra into a hundred and 
ninety hamlets, constituting twelve 
parisnes, over which a bi^op pre¬ 
sided. Mystery still hangs over the 
cause which, about the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, cut off all com¬ 
munication between these colonies 
and the rest of the civilized world. 
The most gloomy impressions have 

E revailed in Europe as to their fate. 

ome have supposed them extermi¬ 
nated by that dreadful pestilence, 
called the black death, which, in tlie 
middle of the fourteenth century, 
spread generally over Europe. This 
^s not appear to us very probable. 
Greenland was too distant, and was 


not a climate where a malady of that 
nature was likely to take root. There 
seems more room for ascribing it to 
the sudden setting down of tl^e Polar 
ice, which at present generally in¬ 
closes this part of the Eastern coast 
and Cape Farewell, its most souther¬ 
ly point. That the colony might 
then be insulated, and cut ofi* from 
intercourse with the civilized world, 
seems, indeed, highly probable; but 
it may be a very rasli inference, that 
the colonies, in consequence, perished. 
Bleak as these shores are, they af¬ 
ford, even to the rudest savages, the 
means of clothing and subsistence, 
without any foreign supplies. Al¬ 
though, therefore, they have never 
been reached, it may by no means 
follow that they arc not in existence. 
Some faint rumours and notices, to 
a contrary effect, have even been re¬ 
ceived. It is true, that Eggers, a 
late Danish writer, has composed a 
treatise, in which he endeavours to 
prove, that all the ancient colonics 
were really on the Wcst coast, and 
that part of them were called Kaslt 
merely because they were a little 
farther east titan the other. Being, 
unluckily, not able to read the Danish 
treatise, we can form our judgment 
only from the brief analyses of Maltc 
Brun. We certainly do not see on 
what ground Mr Scoresby can consi¬ 
der the course, first soutli-west, and 
then north-west, as conclusive against 
this hypothesis; on the contrary, it 
seems, as the Danes urge, decidedly 
to favour it. Notwithstanding this 
circumstance, however, we incline to 
think that these writers are mis¬ 
taken. The period employed in the 
voyage seems too short to be account¬ 
ed for by any supposition of favour¬ 
able currents. If we may trust to 
the old sailing-directions, which 
Furchas got translated out of the 
Norse language. East Greenland 
must have been the coast opiiosite to 
Iceland. He says, that, mid-way 
between Iceland and Greenland, you 


• Jouma] of a Voyage to the Northern Whale-fishery ; including Researches and 
DiscoverieKon the Eastum coast of West Greenland, made in the summer of 1828, in 
the ship Baffin of Liverpool. By William Scoresb]^, Junior, F.R.S.E, M.W.S., &c. 
&c. Commander. Archibald Constable A Co. Edinburgh; and Hurst, Robison, 
A Co* Cheapside, London. 1823. 
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see a high mountain in both ; that 
oit the (^eenland side, which he calls 
Whitsarke, forming the point from 
which the navigator steers direct^ 
north-west upon Erick's Haven. He 
says, besides, that the course is chiefly 
due west, and that die north-west line 
is merely a detour, made to avoid the 
ice. We are persuaded, therefore, 
that the colonies in question were si¬ 
tuated upon the Eastern coast, pro¬ 
bably upon a deep hay or inlet, si¬ 
milar to that which Mr Scorseby has 
discovered in the course of the pre¬ 
sent voyage. 

The great breaking up of the ice 
on the Eastern coast of Oreenland, 
which appears to have taken place 
within these few years, afforded hopes 
that the site of these long-lost colo¬ 
nies might at length be explored. 
No one, however, has yet made any 
approach to this discovery. Even 
Mr Scorcsby has not reached the 
precise line of coast, though he has 
gone over a great extent to the north 
of it. Having discovered, however, 
in this still more unfavourable quar¬ 
ter, traces of extensive inhabitation, 
he has coraplctelv refuted the asser¬ 
tion, that the whole of this Eastern 
coast is bound in perpetual ice, and 
incapable of affording shelter to a 
human inhabitant. He has also given 
every reason to suppose, that the coast 
would have been open to his research, 
had not humbler, but more necessary 
avocations, compelled him to with¬ 
draw from it. 

We shall now take a general view 
of the additions made by Mr Scores- 
by to our geographical knowledge. 

The coast now surveyetl by this 
entciqirising navigator extends from 
the 69th to the 75th degrees of north 
latitude, terminating, to the north, in 
a point discovered by the Dutch, and 
called by them Gale Hamke’s Land. 
The first thing that drew attention, 
was the enormous error committed 
in the common charts, to which the 
whale-flshers have as yet implicitly 
trusted. The latitude is, indeed, 
correct; but the longitude is nearly 
fourteen degrees too far east, the 
real longitude being 19®50'. In fact, 
that rapid trending to the west, which 
our geographers give to the whole of 
this coast, does not exist to any great 
extent in the part of it surveyed by 
t 'aptain Scoresby. His most souther¬ 


ly point. Cape Barclay, is not more 
than five degrees west of his most 
northerly point; the general direc¬ 
tion of the coast is thus south, with 
only a slight declination to the west. 

'The next important new feature in 
the coast is, that, instead of forming 
that unbroken line which our charts 
represent, it is penetrated and indent¬ 
ed in BO extraordinary a manner, by 
sounds and inlets, to which no ter¬ 
mination could be discovered, as 
powerfully to impress the belief, that 
all the extensive coasts of East and 
West Greenland, instead of one huge 
entire continent, belong to a vast Ar¬ 
chipelago of islands. One large por¬ 
tion, called here the Liverpool Coast, 
about a hundred miles from north to 
south, was clearly ascertained to be 
insulated on the west side by Hurry’s 
Inlet, separating it from the interior 
range of Jameson’s Land, which, 
itself being encompassed by sounds 
stretching indefinitely in every direc¬ 
tion, will probably prove to be like¬ 
wise insular. The largest inlet, to 
which Mr Scoresby gave the name of 
his father, corresponded so nearly to 
another, called Jacob’s Bight, traced 
on the Northern coast by Sir Charles 
Giesecke, and found by him to stretch 
Eastward into an extensive sea, as 
strongly to countenance the supposi¬ 
tion that there is here a communi¬ 
cation between Baffin’s Bay and the 
ocean. The phenomena of the cur¬ 
rents also forcibly impressed the 
same belief. As coasts, however, are 
susceptible of every various degrees 
of indentation, it must still remain 
uncertain, and perhaps not very pro¬ 
bable, that there should not be some 
great mass of continent connecting 
together the extensive shores of East 
and West Greenland. 

The coasts are high, rocky, whiten¬ 
ed with perpetual snows, and exposed 
to the rolling of continual avalanches. 
Such, at least, is the character of all 
that which faces the ocean; for the 
interior coast, called Jameson’s Land, 
has a flat shore, and becomes moun¬ 
tainous only at some distance inland. 
These ranges are not excessively 
high, usually not exceeding 3000 feet; 
though there was one mountain, in 
what was called Davy’s Sound, which 
appeared to have 6000 feet of eleva¬ 
tion. Their aspect, in general, is 
dark and sterile in the extreme, dis- 
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playing an almost unequalled de¬ 
gree of bold and ru^ed grandeur. 
They rise precipitously from the sea, 
and present a continued succession 
of elevated peaks, cones, or pyramids, 
with the most rugged assemblage of 
sharp rocks jutting from their sides. 
In one part of the coast, they are u- 
snally surmounted by ranges of ver¬ 
tical pinnacles, so umform and paral¬ 
lel, as to resemble ranks of soldiers. 
The sharpness of the summits, and 
the steepness of the sides of these 
rocks, prevented the snow from being 
lodg^ to the same extent as in other 
quarters. 

The mountains along the Northern 
shores of Scoresby's Inlet present 
the same general aspect as on the 
coasts fronting the ocean. Certain 
peculiarities in their structure, how¬ 
ever, give them a highly pictu¬ 
resque aspect. They are broken by 
numerous parallel horizontal strata, 
or beds, forming ledges not unlike 
st^s, on a gigantic scale, and distin¬ 
guished from the rest of the dark 
prednitous surfaces, by lines of snow, 
whicn give the whole a very beauti¬ 
ful appearance. This coast is a per- 
petuid source of icebergs, which are 
formed in the numerous valleys and 
nvines by which the mountains are 
intersects. Hence the sea, to an 
extent of thirty or forty miles, is 
covered with these floating bergs, 
often a mile in circumference, and 
1000 feet thick. The general aspect 
of the coast, when not covered with 
snow, is a bistre brown, and the 
rocks consist generally of secondary, 
or floetz-trap, though there is a mix¬ 
ture of those of the primitive forma¬ 
tion. 

Traill Island, near the Northern 
extremity of the range, presents cliffs 
of a very remarkable aspect. Be¬ 
sides being very lofty, abrupt, and 
rising into acute pinnacles, they 
vresmit a singular variety of colours. 
The prevailing tint, which is slate- 
blue, or blueum grey, is variegated 
by rig-za^ strata of IMght blue and 
rra. On a vaexe minute examina¬ 
tion, it appeared that the date day, 
of which tnese rocks principally con- 
dst, forms, in its vertical arrange¬ 
ment, lanceolate pinnacles, and is 
mpeatedly intersected in waying 
lines, running horizontally with yel¬ 
low and rea-stained porphyry; so 


that the pinnacles behind, as they 
progressively attain a greater eleva¬ 
tion, and become visible one over 
another, present numerous serpentine 
bands of various colours, running 
pandld to'each other. These colours, 
which are remarkably bright, were 
traced to the decomixHsition of iron 
pyrites. The yellow bands, or veins, 
were found to consist of whitish por¬ 
phyry, containing many embedded 
grains and crystals of pyrites, whose 
decomposition produced the yellow 
incrustation; while the red bands 
were either porphyry, or slate clay, 
coloured also by tne decomposed py¬ 
rites, in adifferent state of oxidation. 
The Northern termination of these 
dif& at Cape Moorsom, consists of 
an acute ridge, the summit of wliidi 
is formed by a scries of elevated pin¬ 
nacles, so extremely slender, so full 
of rents, and so devoid of support, 
unless from a narrow base, tnat it 
seems sur{>rising how they retain 
tlieir position ; and indeed the foot 
of the ridge is covDred with vast 
masses of rock, apparently the mins 
of the pinnacled summit. 

We were interested by Mr Scores- 
by's account of his ascent of one of 
these formidable steeps: 

I landed under Vandyke Cliil’s, near 
Cape Moorsom, on a steep sloiw, formed 
by the debris of the rocks above. After 
one unsuccessful attempt to ascend, I en¬ 
tered upon a slope included between two 
precipitous rocks, and with much labour 
accomplished about 500 feet, above w'hkli, 
the cliff rising vertically, prevented foi- 
ther progress in that direction : but, after 
skirting the brow of another precipice Ik*- 
low me, where the inclination was at least 
50o, and the surface entirely com]x>sGd 
of loose sharp stones, I reached the ItoN 
ttsn of a chasm between two prodigious 
pinnacles, and again proceeded upward. 
This attempt, which 1 was iiidticed tf> 
undertake for the purpose of collecting 
specimens of the rocks and plants, even¬ 
tually assumed such a hazardous asiiect, 
that I w'ould gladly have relinquished it, 
could I have conveniently retunicd. The 
rocks of the {nnnacles bounding the chasm, 
distant about twenty ibet iVom each other, 
were vertical on both sides. One of these 
rocks, which was greatly decomposed 
and tmken, so as to afford by no means 
a firm hold, I was obliged to grasp with 
my left^and, and to thrust my right 
hwid among the loose stones, while every 
step was accomplished; and H frequently 
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j-equircd considcrabie"lfmucration before 
u second step could be attempted. A 
slip of the foot here might have been 
fatal, as the bottom of the chasm opened 
on a }>recipice of 400 or 500 feet, over 
which, whenever 1 moved, a large shower 
of the loose stones about me were im¬ 
mediately precipitated. At the top, I ex¬ 
pected to find at least some portion of 
Hat surface, that I ho])ed would repay 
me, by its productions, for the hazardous 
exploit into which my anxiety fur speci¬ 
mens of minerals, plants, and aninuds, 
luid unexpectedly betrayed me. But, to 
my surprise, the top proved to be a ridge 
(wjth the sea on both sides) narrower and 
sharper than the top of the highest pitch¬ 
ed roof. Here I rested fur a few minutes, 
seated on the ridge, with a leg over each 
side, painted to the water, under two 
tcrriiic vertical pinnacles, between two 
and three hundred feet in elevation. These 
actually vibrated with the force of the 
wind, and appeared altogether so shatter¬ 
ed and unstable, that it was astonishing 
how they remained erect. I was far from 
Iteing at ease in such a threatening situ¬ 
ation, and therefore m.'tdc a hasty retreat, 
by sliding down the side opposite to that 
by which I had ascended, a good deal re¬ 
joiced to find that this, being less steep, 
and not so dangerously interrupted by 
precipices, aUbrded a much safer descent 
than the other. 

It is a remarkable and interesting 
fact, that through every part of this 
coast, notwithstanding its high lati¬ 
tude, and the bleakness of its aspect, 
wherever, at the foot of the most aw¬ 
ful cliffs, the smallest portion of 
beach was left, there were found 
traces of inhabitation, as numerous 
as the situation admitted. AFhcre 
the space was sufBcient, the houses 
tvere clustered tc^ether in small ham¬ 
lets, of from eight to ten. It is e- 
qually remarkable, that no actual 
view of any human being was ever 
obtained. Every hamlet and cottage 
which they entered was erfipty. At 
the same time, the dwellings could 
not be considered as belonging to an 
ancient race, now extiugui^ed or 
departed. The marks of occupation 
were recent; it being in many cases 
impossible, that the time elapsed 
since the departure of Uie peoplp 
could have exceeded two or three 
months. One conjecture was, that 
they had all fled at sight of the 
ships; but this is not very usual, or 
probdUe, even In the case of the most 
savage tribes. Besides, there was in 
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no instance any proof of the inhabi¬ 
tation being very recent; and often 
the contrary was evident, for the 
houses were unroofed; a circum¬ 
stance not provingruin, because, being 
of wood, a substance peculiarly rare 
and valuable, they were probably car¬ 
ried along with tnem ; but it proved 
at least temporary desertion. The 
most reasonable supposition seemed, 
therefore, to be, that they had remov¬ 
ed to some other point of the coast¬ 
er country, where the animals on 
which they subsisted might be found 
in greater plenty. We should think 
it not improbable, though the con¬ 
jecture is not mentioned by Captain 
Scoresby, that they might, at this 
mid-summer season, be hunting on 
the interior of the lands, to return, 
as winter approached, to ^eir fishing- 
stations and shelti^red cottages. 

Mr Scoresby has pven a descrip¬ 
tion of these winter huts, differing 
in some respects from the idea which 
we had formed of them, and of some 
circumstances strikingly illustrative 
of the superstitions of the natives. 

Traces of inhabitation, some of them 
recent, occurred all over the plain at the 
foot of Neill’s Cliffs. The most consi¬ 
derable and striking consisted of the re¬ 
mains of a hamlet composed of nine or 
ten huts in close combination, besides 
many others scattered about the margin 
of the Hat. This place, indeed, ailbrded 
the most admirable site that could have 
been selected, for the structures used by 
the Esquimaux for their winter's residen¬ 
ces ; being elevated about 50 feet above 
the beach, perfectly dry, and presenting 
a rapid slope towards the river that limits 
the plain on the south side, and towards 
the beach which forms the eastern boun¬ 
dary. The roofs of all the huts had 
either been removed or had fallen in ; 
what remained, consisted of an excava¬ 
tion in the ground at the brow of the 
bunk, about 4 feet in depth, 15 in length, 
and 6 to 9 in width. The sides of each 
hut were sustained by a wall of rough 
stones, and the bottom appeared to be 
gravel, clay, and moss. Ilie access to 
these huts, after the manner of the Es¬ 
quimaux, was a horizontal tunnel perfo. 
rating the ground, about 15 feet in length, 
opening at one extremity on the side of 
the bank, into the external air, arid, at 
the other, communicating with the inte¬ 
rior of the hut. This tunnd was so low, 
that a person must cretqt on his hands 
and knees to get Into the dwelling i ft 
waa roofed wi^ alabs of stono and 8od» 
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This kind of hut being deeply sunk in and, near this7*?vfS^fhrce others, on th« 
the earth, and being accessible only by a eastern bank, with their entrances ob- 
subterranean i>assnge, is generally consi* liquclydirccted towards the south or south- 
dered as formed altogether under grr>und. cast. 

Aa, indeed, it rises very little above the Adjoining the huts, there were nume- 
surface, and as the roof, when entire, is rous excavations in the gnmnd, that had 
generally covered with sods, and clothed apparently been employed for stores, and 
v^ith moss or grass, it partakes so much other otlices. There were also several 
of the appearance of the rest of the ground, tumuli, and a considerable number of 
that it can scarcely be distinguished from graves scattered about the hamlet. Many 
it. I M'as much struck by its admirable of the graves were immediately behind 
adaptation to the nature of the climate the huts; others were among them, or 
and the circiunstanccs of the inhabitants, in front; and two or three yverc found in 
The uncivilized Esquimaux, using no the floors of some of the older-looking 
fires in these habitations, hut only lamps, huts, which had probably liocomc the 
which serve both for light and for warm- burying-places of the last of the occui.icrs. 
ing.thcir victuals, require, in the se\ eri- These graves, in general, contained hu- 
ties of winter, to economise, with the man bones. A very perfect skull was 
greatest care, such artificial wanntli as taken out of one of them, which, con- 
they are able to jiroduce in their huts, taining a fine sot of teeth, with the denies 
For this purpose, an under-ground dwell- sapientes just protruding, and being of a 
ing, defended from the penetration of the small size, was supposed to have been a 
frost by a roof of moss and earth, with female of about twenty j'cars of age. 
an additional cemting of a bed of snow. Many of the graves contained, in addi- 
and preserved from the entrance of the tion to the human bones, fragments of 
Jriercing wind, by a long subterranean the implements used by the natives in 
tunnel, without the possibility of being their fishing and hunting. Among these, 
annoyed by any draught of air, liut what were a few pieces of “ uniconrs horn,” 
is voluntarily admitted,—forms one of (the tooth of the narw’al); some branches 
the best contrivances which, considering .of rein-deers* horn; and sewral hits of 
tile limited resources, and the unenlight- wood that had undergone a rude sort of 
ened state of these people, could ixjssibly fabrication. These deposits of us<‘ful 
have been ado{)ted. The plan of the tun- utensils was an additional characteristic 
nel is ingenious. It always has its 0 {)cn- of the habits of the Esquimaux. This 
ing directed to the southward, both that people, it is well known, in their natural 
the meridian rays of the spring and and totally uncultivated state, arc f>f opi- 
autumn sun may pierce it with their ge- nion, that they shall require their im]ilc- 
nial warmth, and that the north, east, ments for their maintenance after death, 
and west winds, whose severity must be The highest virtue, in the opinion of many 
most intense, may blow past without'pe- Esquimaux, consisting in a dexterous, 
netrating. In some cases, the bottom of successful, and industrious application to 

the tunnel i.s on a level with the floor of the business of hunting, &c_and tlie 

the hut; but, in others, (when there is, liest of their enjoyments, in connection 
]Krhaps unwittingl 3 ', a practical applica- with the support of life, licing derived 
tion of a scientific principle.) the tunnel from the produce of their scaling and 
is so much lielow the hut, that the roof hunting,—.they rest their title to happi- 
of the fonner coincides with the floor of ness, in another state of existence, to the 
the latter. On this plan, the cold air, greatness of their exploits, or to the hard- 
which creeps along the tunnel, being den- shijis they may have suflbred; and they 
ser than the air in the hut, can have no make the enjoyments of their Elysium 
tendency to rise into it, but the contrary, to consist in a perpetual day and endless 
unless a circulation were intentionally sumiper; and, above all, in “ an exubo- 
encouraged, by allowing the escape of the ranee of fowls, fishes, rein-deer, and their 
warm air from the windows or roof. In beloved seals,” which are to lie caught 
genial, it appears, that the interchange without toil. Some, indeed, believe that 
of air must bo effected by the slow and these animals will Iw provided, and cook- 
almost imperceptible currents passing and ed for them, without any care of their 
repassing in the contracted tunnel. own ; but others, less sanguine in their 

In the hamlet now described, six of expectations, consider that they shall rc- 
the huts were in a row, and very near quire their spears and darts to kill them 
together, on the southern bank of the (which are, therefore, buried along with 
plain, with otienings or tunnels pointing them, when they die), but that they will 
to the southward: the easternmost of lie in such abundance as to render the 
these was at the corner of the bank, capture of tlicm rather an occupiilion of 
where it b(^n to trend to the northward ; pleasure than of labour. 
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. The animal kingdom, as already 
observed, was not found to be nu¬ 
merous. The species consisted, at 
sea, of the seal, the walrus, the whale, 
the narwal; on land, of the hear, the 
dog, the rein-deer, the white hare, 
and a species of mouse peculiar to 
(Greenland ; in the air, of eider- 
ducks, brent-geese, partridges, plo¬ 
vers, and the aquatic birds usual in 
the Arctic circle, though in small 
numhers. The atmosphere contained 
also flying insects, different species of 
the buttcriSy, the gnat, the bee. On 
the shore were found crabs, shrimps, 
star-fish, and various species of sca- 
blubbcr. 

The deficiency of vegetation arose 
rather from the soil than the climate; 
nay, plants, in some situations, are 
withered by the too intense heat of 
the sun. Jameson’s Land, which 
affords often a considerable depth 
and extent of soil, presents spots 
w’hich verify the usually inapplicable 
name of Greenland. The neighbour¬ 
hood of a hamlet tvas found richly 
clothed with grass a foot in height; 
and some small inland tracts were 
discovered of as fine meadow-land as 
any in England. About forty spe¬ 
cies of plants and flowers were col¬ 
lected, many of them of considerable 
beauty, though chiefly of the dwarf 
kind. 

Mr Scorcsby has been careful to 
give the events and incidents of his 
Whale-fishery, perhaps in greater 
detail than the curiosity of the public 
on the subject might have called for. 
The following narrative, however, so 
strikingly illustrates the perils of 
tliis “ dreadful trade,” that we can¬ 
not forbear presenting it to our rea- 
<lers. A number of boats had been 
tlispatched after whales seen at a lit¬ 
tle distance ; and, after some anxiety, 
occasioned by the length of their 
absence, they were at length seen 
“ pulling towards the ship.” 

On their a])proach, wc were a little 
surprised I)y some unusual apiicarances, 
])articalarly by the obvious want of their 
proper complement of oars, and the so¬ 
lemn countenances of the rowers; but a 
deficiency in the number of men was nei¬ 
ther otiserved nor suspected. As soon ,is 
they came within hail, my nnxiely indii- 
red ino to call out, and enquire what hjtd 
happened. A ImuI misfortune indeed,” 
replied the olficer rommanding the first 


boat|; “ u’c have lost Carr /” Tliis awfhl 
intelligence, for which we were altoge¬ 
ther unpro]>arcd, shocked me exceeding¬ 
ly ; and it was some time before I was 
able to enquire into the particulars of the 
accident, which had depiivoclus of one of 
our shipmates. As far as could be col. 
lected from the confused accounts of the 
crew of the boat, of which he went out 
in charge, the circumstances were as fol¬ 
low : The two boats that had been so 
long absent, had, on the outset, separated 
from their companions; and allured by 
the chacc of a whole, and the fineness of 
the weather, they proceeded unlO they 
were far out of sight of the ship. The 
whale they pursued led them into a vast 
shoal of the species; they were, indeed, 
so numerous, that their blowing” was 
incessant; and they believed they could 
not have seen less than a hundred. Fear¬ 
ful of alarming them, without striking 
any, they remained for some time mo¬ 
tionless, watching for a favourable op- 
portunity to commence an attack. One 
of them at length arose so near the boat 
of which >yilliam Carr was harpooner, 
that he ventured to pull towards it, though 
it was meeting him, and afforded, but an 
indifferent chance of success. He, how¬ 
ever, fatally for himself, succeeded in 
hariK)onuig it. The boat and fish pass¬ 
ing eiu;h other with great rapidity after 
the stroke, the line was jerked out of its 
place, and, instead of “ running” over 
the stem, ivas thrown over the gunwale; 
its pressure in this unfavourable position 
so careened the boat, that the side sank 
below the water, and it began to fill. In 
this emergency the harpooner, who was 
a fine active fellow, seized the bight of 
the line, and attempted to relieve the 
boat, by restoring it to its place; but by 
some singular circumstance, which could 
not be accounted for, a turn of the line 
flew over his arm, in an instant dragged 
him overboard, and plunged him under 
water, to rise no more! So sudden was 
the accident, that only one man, who had 
his eye upon him at the time, was aware 
of w'hat had happened; so that when the 
boat righted, which it immediately did, 
though half full of water, they all at once, 
on looking round at an exclamation from 
the man who had seen him launched over¬ 
board, enquired what had become of Carr I 
It is scarcely possible to imagine a death 
more awfully sudden and unexpected. 
The murderous bullet, when it makes its 
way through the air with a velocity that 
renders it invisible, and seems not to re¬ 
quire a moment for its flight, rarely pro¬ 
duces so instantaneous destruction. The 
velocity of the whale, on its first descent, 
is usually (as I have proved ^ly expeti- 
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ment) about 8 or 9 miles per hour, or 
13 to 15 feet per second. Now, as this 
unfortunate man was occupied in adjust* 
ing the line at the very water’s edge, when 
it must have t>een perfectly tight, in con¬ 
sequence of the obstruction to its running 
out of the boat, the interval between the 
ihstening of the line about him and his 
d^ppearance could not have exceeded 
the third-part of a second of time; for in 
one second only he must'have been drag¬ 
ged to the depth of 10 or feet! The 
accident was, indeed, so instantaneous, 
that he had not time for the least excla¬ 
mation ; and the person who witnessed 
his extraordinary removal observed, that 
it was so exceedingly quick, that although 
his eye was upon him at the instant, he 
ccQild scarcely distinguish the ol^ect as it 
disappeared. 

In consequence of the extensive 
track thus discovered and surveyed, 
Mr Scoresby had a vast variety of 
coasts, capes, islands, sounds, and 
seas, to which, by established navi¬ 
gation-laws, he was entitled to give 
names. In executing this task, which 
by many has very miserably been 
bungled, he has proceeded in a sin¬ 
gularly meritorious and scientific 
manner. He has, by it, acknow¬ 
ledged the rooit of the most eminent 
men 6f science in Paris, London, and 
Edinburgh, who have received from 
this eminent navigator a " local ha¬ 
bitation and a name” in this frozen 
extremity of the earth. Several re¬ 
spectable clergymen, from whose in¬ 
structions he had derived benefit and 
edification, have also received the 
honour of a cape or an island. He 
has also made a very fair use of his 
privilege, in giving comers to the 
most respected of ms private friends. 
On these principles we have, begin¬ 
ning with the North, Capes Bright, 
Beaufoy, Clark, Woollaston, (fore¬ 
land) Herschell, Brisbane, Brinkley, 
Arundel, Holland, Giesecke, Frank¬ 
lin, Humboldt, llussel, Laplace, 
Leitcb, Frcycinet, Pany, Young, 
Moorsoin, Simpson, Biot, Rossilly, 
Brown, Seaforth, Carnegie, Ward- 
law, Allen, Fletclier, Krusenstern, 
Buell, Grcvillc, Wood, Mi^cknight, 
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Constable, Gladstone, Hewitt, Top- 
ham, Smith, Tattershall, Jones, Ilud- 
dicom, Greig, Hodgson, Lister, Swain- 
son, Tobin, Hope, Stewart, Hooker, 
Stevenson, Leslie, Ross, Brewster, 
llussel, Pillans, Dalton, Ewart, Barc¬ 
lay. 

Islands —Jackson, Crai^ Traill, 
Smith, Canning, Murray, Reynolds, 
Rathbone, Raffles, Manby, Turner, 
Henry, Jamesons Land, Milne Land. 

Bays, Sounds, and Inlets —Kater, 
Young, Scott, Mackenzie, Mount- 
norris, Davy, Fleming, Hurry, Hall, 
Knighton. 

Wemer Mountains, Hill Cliffs. 

The name of Scoresby is given to 
the largest Sound, which he mentions 
to be after his faUier, and he has the 
extreme modesty to make an apology 
for bestowing it. We conceive, on 
the contrary, that to have given the 
name, in his own person, to the whole 
range of coast, would have been per¬ 
fectly lawful, and would have met 
with the immediate sanction of the 
public. 

After so interesting a train of dis¬ 
covery has been thus happily oi»cned, 
it would surely be a disgrace to Bri¬ 
tain, if it were allowed to pause till 
the whole of this vast track of Polar 
land had been thoroughly cccplorcd- 
Is it not a blot on the character of 
the first naval power in the world, 
that the country nearest to It, out of 
Euro|)e, and to which twenty or 
thirty of its ships go every year, 
should be almost a complete Terra 
IncofTHitu? If Government do not 
undertake such an expedition, which 
we think they should, surely there 
are enough of opulent persons In¬ 
terested in the subject, to raise, with¬ 
out difficulty, the moderate sum that 
would be required. Mr Scoresby, 
and Mr Scoresby only, should be the 
person employed, 'fliere might have 
been some hesitation in sending him 
to find out a Polar passage, which he 
had predicted could not be found ; 
but for any other Polar purpose, it 
seems impossible to name an indi¬ 
vidual that could come into compe¬ 
tition with him. 
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Sweet Isle ! thy hearths arc cold, thy 
walls are bare. 

Thy bowers are broken, and thy dwellers 
gone: 

O’er thee hath Ruin pass'd her burning 
share; 

And where soft Music breath’d her sweet¬ 
est tone, 

Through blacken'd walls is heard the 
hollow moon 

Of Uie lorn breeze; man’s tread hath died 
away. 

Save when perchance some mourner steals 
alone 

Through thy mute dwellings, at decline of 
day. 

When evening's curtain falls o’er earth 
and ocean gray. 

Deserted is thy hallow’d, haunted shore. 
Where heaves the hero's solitary mound,— 
Where Ocean sings his dirge forevermore. 
And cypress waves and weeps o'er sacred 
ground. 

That UTaps his slumbers, dreamless, 
dark, and sound— 

Where o’er the lonely place of his repose, 
The muon, through veil of vapours float¬ 
ing round. 

Sheds a dim halo, which all feebly glows, 
As doth the light that Fame through 
mists of Time bestows. 

When day had set along the distant sea, 
There lovers hied, and hail’d the blessed 
hour. 

When to the evening star, from shady tree, 
Thu bird of music ’plains in her green 
bower. 

When dew drops arc the guests of leaf 
and flower; 

Through wavelesa woods when dying 
breezes sigh, 

When melts the heart beneath the blended 
power 

Of sound and silence, and the melody 
Of nature soaring sweet into the dark blue 
sky. 

Methinks I sec them, seated side by side; 
A few brief suns shall see their fates made 
one: 

So hearts will dream, though one short 
hour may hide 

A gulf to yawn—a headlong tide to run 
Between fond bosoms: snowdrops in the 
sun 

Not faster melt than fairest hopes decay, 
lake April gleams—a moment seen and 
gone ! 

Kve found them happy—ere another day 
Waned o’er the wave, they too had pass’d 
away ! 


More blest their lot, who bloom’d to wi¬ 
ther there— 

Who in their birtli-plocc found an early 
grave, 

And linger’d not that worst of woes to 
share. 

Felt by the young, the beautiful and brave, 
Who liv'd the captives of the Moslem slave. 
When of their own lov’d Isle each sound 
and sight 

Wax’d faint and far; tmd tomb’d be¬ 
neath the wave 

Was its sweet shore—the scene of jiast 
delight, 

And all was one dark vmste of ocean, sky, 
and night. 

From that sad hour they ne’er were heard 
of mure; 

The tears that fall for them must fall in 
vain, 

For they were wafted to tlie Paynim shore. 
Whence they shall never be restor’d 
again ; 

Dragg’d to the distant clime and desart 
plain ! 

To friends—as years of sorrow wander 
by— 

Shall Fancy paint the youth in slavery’s 
chain, 

Doom’d in a weary land to droop and 
die,— 

Oh ! for oblivion’s drop, to quench dark 
memory ! 

And thy fair daughters, Sciu ! where are 
they ? 

Say, dwells^n Tyrants* domes their deep 
despair, 

Where, when the blooming charms of 
youth decay. 

The sack and sea await the fading fair? 

So black a dream the lK>8om may not lieur. 
And can but hope, when they were torn 
away. 

The heart with links that twined around 
it were, 

Must needs have broken, and the lovely lay 
Like flowers some ruthless hand hath 
strew’d on the cold clay ! 

Yc moaning echoes of the moulderingwall! 
Ye faded garlands of the ruined land ! 
Arc ye not felt, e’en now, a sacred call 
To fire the patriot's heart—to arm his 
hand 

Withred Extermination’s blade and brand? 
Docs not the howling wilderness reveal 
The deeds of murder?—can Uie heart 
withstand, 

Each wordless, but all-eloquent apixsal, 
1'h<it doth its burning core to tenfold 
vengeance steel ? 
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Mn I : Dir on, 

“ ]jan<; look’d for come at last,” 
is an cxL-lamation that never passed 
tile lips of man in higher glee than it 
cleared mine yesterday afternoon. 
Mrs Vaudervrow having got tne bet¬ 
ter o' her kettle-o’-fish accident, re¬ 
solved upon going a-shopping, and 
requested my arm to Crambonella, 
a luvour that I really coidd not find 
in my heart to deny, because of her 
Platonic loving-kindness, which hath 
hauled me from the Slough of De¬ 
spond oftencr than once. We accord¬ 
ingly put on our walking - drcsssca, 
and set off a little before three o’clock 
P. M., to inspect that grand empo¬ 
rium of fashionable garbs ; but just 
as we ojiened the little parterre gate 
in front of our mansion, Sally l)ig- 
glcs, who, 1 am happy to say, is also 
in a state of convalescence, pattered 
at the kitchen window with licr fin¬ 
gers, threw up tlie sash, and cried 
out, " For Heaven's sake come here ! 
1 have drawn the turkey, and a fine 
fellow he is, but O, mem! such a 
sight was never seen ! Three pearl 
necklaces in his crop, and a pair of 
diamond bracelets in his gizzard, 
besides one, two, three, four, five 
garnet ear-rings,—three gold pick- 
tooths, and a silver thimble ! Uood 
gracious me ! where in all the world 
lias the creature been ^ feeding!” 
Neither Mrs V. nor 1 being tinctur¬ 
ed in the smallest degree with Sally's 
vulgar amazement, because we read 
the Mornitt}!; Post, and other fa.<;hion- 
able town prints, our surprise of 
course by no means corresponded 
with her expectations; anti notwith¬ 
standing the girl displayed her jeweP- 
lery, and other precious wares, with 
uplifted eyes and outstretched liaiids, 
iny landlady smiled at her simplici¬ 
ty, and even chid Sally for being so 
very childish. “ Bles.s the girl,” said 
IVIrs Vandervrow, “ what in the 
name of wonder is she making such 
a fuss about! Deary me, Sally Dig- 
gles. don't you know, that finding 
precious stones in the crops anti giz¬ 
zards of fowls is become quite com¬ 
mon now-a-days. Let me sec. Sain, 
had w'e not better take a rough in¬ 
ventory of ©ally's jcwrllory, and in¬ 
sert the Post without delay. 


No doubt, the righteous owner is a 
gentlewoman, and of course takes in 
that fashionable Morning Print.” 
“ Witli all my heart,” said 1, and 
Mrs V''andervrow incontinently with¬ 
drew her arm, and hastened to the 
kitchen window, whilst her obse¬ 
quious Squire leaned him against the 
parterre gate, and smootheil his hat- 
crown with his coat-sleevc *. In this 
manner were the parties engaged, 
Mrs V. inspecting Sally’s valuables, 
and ], tlic aforesaid Squire, better¬ 
ing the appearance of my chapeau, 
or castor, as the Fancy, in their wis¬ 
dom, are pleased to call it, when a 
])air of spirited greys, witli a ha- 
rouclic at their heels full of ladies, 
cnteri’d the street at a visiting trot, 
and drew up in front of our dwelling. 

Pray, your honour,” quoth ,lchu, 
touching the brim of his hat, “ is 
there ever a Scotch gemman, of the 
name of Killigrew, lodges in that 


* The good people of Scotland jirc most 
humbly besecched not to turn up their 
ceil at the riches of Sally Diggles’ tur- 
kcj', because, though Northern fowls arc 
not in the habit of feeding on pearls, it 
is not fVom thence to be inferred that 
their Southern friends are so badly oil'. 
A few days ago, when Mrs D—— of Al- 
dennanhurj' was cutting up a duch\ her 
carving - knife lieing obstructed in the 
execution of its duty, by certain hard 
sul)stanccs, she laid the creature's secret 
jKirts open, and dircovered a hoard of Bri¬ 
tish diamonds, that is to say, precious 
stones, such as nre found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bristol. Her lapidary, Ixi- 
ing an ingenious fellow, was sent for with¬ 
out delay, and he in due time presented 
Mrs D ■ —of Aldcrmanbury with .un 
elegant pair of bracelets, e<ir-rings, and 
shoe-buckles, set with genuine Britisli 
diamonds, excavated from the intestines 
of a genuine British duck. This very 
curious cireunistancc having appeared in 
a most respectable l^nidon ncws})a{K>r, 
there can be no doubt of the fact. Nf)w, 
it is well known that turkies are much 
more nice and delicate in the choice of 
tiKir food than either geese or ducks, 
uiul licncc it is, I presume, that Sally’s 
bird preferred Oriental gems to Bristol 
(|uartz; as for the thimble and picktooths, 
J rcall^v have not leisure to account lor 
them.' S KinioJitw. 
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there house ?’* “ Indeed, ray good 
fellow,” said I, there liveth a lad 
of that name, in this here raansion, 
and what is equally true, he stands 
confessed in the person of my identi¬ 
cal self.” Hereupon the youngest of 
my fair visitants, and a bewitching 
girl she was, unclasped her reticule, 
and handed me the prettiest folded 
packet, I do believe, tliat ever man 
took possession of. “ Lang look’d 
for come at last," was the very em¬ 
phatic exclamation in which my 
heart found utterance, when 1 per¬ 
used these lines: 

Sami'kt, Kill io!rt;w, Ksq. 

IROM 

A Tea-party of his Townswomen, 

convened at Mrs M'Cullocli’s, 
Mill-barn llrig, 

DcMfUIKS. 

O leddies, leddies,” continued I, 
ye’re far owrc gude. Never on 
this side o’ time will 1 be enabled to 
muster a sufficient portion o’ acknow¬ 
ledgments for the trouble ye ha’e 
ta’en ; but here’s a heart, and there’s 
a hand, that would willingly mak’ ye 
a’ Duchesses, sae ye maun just tak’ 
the will for the deed." At the con¬ 
clusion of this address, I naturally 
enough expected that some one of my 
fair benefactresses would have favour¬ 
ed me with a few wonls in return ; 
but, no,—they sat like a party of 
Anabaptists witnessing a ducking- 
match, without so much as moving 
a muscle. ** Bless me, leddies!” 
quoth I, are ye wcel enough ? Step 
out o’ the cauld carriage, I beseech 
ye, and sit down a blink in our par¬ 
lour. What! can nane o’ ye speak ? 
Five tongueless women ! never did I 
forgather wi’ sic a ferlie!” But the 
stifled laugh which all of them felt 
some difficulty in smothering, con¬ 
vinced me that they were only make- 
hclieve dumbics ; and before 1 had 
time to frame a joke worthy of their 
ladyships’ acceptance, she who pre¬ 
sented the parcel arose, made the 
prettiest courtsey I ever witnessed, 
clapt her fair hands, and Jehu whipt 
about his vehicle like a whirligig,— 
ance gaiie, and ay gane—1 never saw 
raair o’ them. The sudden and very 
unexpected departure of my young 


townswomen, with whom I fully ex¬ 
pected to have enjoyed a most agree¬ 
able afternoon, hath lowered my spi¬ 
rits to zero, notwithstanding the va¬ 
luable present they made me. 

That they were Dumfries lasses, 
fresh from the breezy Nith, 1 hesi- 
tate'not to say, because their agree¬ 
able features,' and lady-liko com¬ 
plexions, and tell-tale eyes, "charm¬ 
ed my soul, 1 ken na’ how!” O, 
Burns! Burns! the recollection of 
thy minstrel presence among n?tr bar- 
lev will never forsake my heart. The 
Public, Mr I'lditor, administer to my 
wants with too much delicacy. I 
am no literary pauper. Sir. " My 
keg it is low, I confess but there 
is not a more independent fellow 
snuffs the caller air; and in place of 
taking themselves off, as heretofore, 
without exchanging a syllable, it 
rvould he much more agreeable to 
me were my friends less squeamish. 
In this little back parlour, where 1 
now sit, boxing my intellectual com¬ 
pass, they would find pot-luck, and 
hearty welcome; but I presume it 
will be my wisest plan to make a vir¬ 
tue of necessity, and suffer them to 
wear their belts their ain gate, 'fhe 
inclosed donation will, no doubt, be 
received most graciously, and dealt 
with according to its merits. 1 had 
some thoughts of rcccmmcnding ex¬ 
tra-superfine ‘demy, and types cast 
expressly on purpose, in order that 
our fair cojintrywmnen might jier- 
coivchow highly wc value their men¬ 
tal present; but your known urbanity 
will of course suggest what is meet 
ind proper. With best love to all 
inquiring friends, both known and 
unknown, particularly the officers, 
non-coinmissioned officers, and pri¬ 
vates, of our own right honourable 
corps, 1 leave to remain, as 
usual. 

My Dear Sir, 

Very faithfully yours, 
Sam. Killigrkw. 

lAindon, 1823. 


SKIPPER SLOGAN. 

Our town-council having brought 
forth a mouse, notwithstanding all 
that hath been noised abroad of the 
mighty succour about to be forward¬ 
ed, by post and W'aggon, for the relief 
of poor Sam. Killigrcw, certain ladies 
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vrete of opinion, that their tender¬ 
heartedness would be called in ques¬ 
tion, unless something was done by 
the .sisterhood at large for that un¬ 
fortunate gentleman. This feeling 
having bei^ine general throughout 
the borough, meetings of the sex took 
place in almost every street, resolu¬ 
tions were agreed to, and delegates 
appointed to carry them into effect, 
ovar a cup of tea at Mrs McCulloch's; 
the which intelligence no sooner 
reached the ear of that good lady, 
than she put her parlour in order, 
and dispatched Jenny McClauchrie to 
St Allan's Well, with a kettle of no 
mean cajpacity. Now, in all well-re¬ 
gulated families, the space of time al¬ 
lowed to fetcli water from St Allan's 
is always stipulated and agreed upon 
between mistress and maid, before 
the latter receives one farthing of 
frls; and as Mrs M‘Culloch’s man¬ 
sion is at no great distance from that 
celebrated spring, Jenny M'Clauch- 
rie had no business to be away with 
her kettle one moment more than 
live and thirty minutes, that is to 
say, two and a half going, and two 
and^ half returning, the odd thirty 
being allowed for gossiping and other 
business, which in all conscience is 
little enough; though some ladies, 
owing to the pressure of the times, 
have lately curtailed their maid-ser¬ 
vants in that very essential indul¬ 
gence,—a curtailment that ev^ry spi¬ 
rited girl shakes her head at, because 
it is neither right nor reasonable, and 
many respectable matrons are pre- 
dwly of the same opinion. " How 
is it possible,” as Mrs Baxter very 
justly observed, “ for a house-maid 
to go thro^h her in-door work 
cleverly, without a little out-door 
relaxation? and now that the in- 
didgenra hath become, as it were, a 
matter of right, where can she sport 
Iier figure to better advantage than 
at St Allan's Well, where so many 
young men are daily on the look-out 
for wherewithal to make themselves 
perfect? You understand me, ladies; 

1 speak feelingly, because it was at 
St Allan's, and 1 cate not who knows 
it, that Aae twa een o' mine be¬ 
witch^ And^ Baxter.” Now, Mrs 
B. being a discreet, sensible woman, 
all of tts were delighted with her doc¬ 
trine, because one and all of us were 
of her opinion. Jenny MTlauchrie 


departed with her kettle twenty-five 
minutes past four o’clock precisely, 
and Mrs M'Culloch set about mak¬ 
ing the necessary arrangements. She 
unpapered her new hearth broom, 
dusted her sattinwood tea-caddie, 
and brought forth her best porcelain, 
which is allowed by judges to be ex¬ 
tremely handsome; and the moment 
every implement was in its proper 
place, that moment the clock struck 
five. Bless me,” quoth Mrs M ‘(’ul- 
loch, after pausing a few seconds, 
** what can be come o' our Jenny ? 
She never playt me sic a trick before; 
but really the poor thing’s sae carry’t 
about that barber lad Charlie Jeazy, 
that she kens na whether her head 
or her heels are uppermost. 1 wish 
he was far enough.” Most likely 
Mrs M'Culloch would have said a 
few words on the impropriety of ser¬ 
vant-girls tarrying too long at St 
Allan s; buta weu-known rap called 
her to the door, and presently crazy 
Bel/, arrayed in her very best and 
gaudiest habiliments, honoured us 
with a visit. “ Haitb, leddies, ye’re 
a wheen sly sluts,” was her salutation; 
“ but I have found you out. When 
sae monie ribbons fluttered on the 
Mill Brae, there’s something asteer,” 
quo’ Bella. ** Whase cap, now, are 
ye gaun to criticise, and w'hosc cha¬ 
racter ha’e ye selected for the even¬ 
ing’s lecture, and whase knave-bairn 
will ye kirsen first? Wattie Halli- 
day’s, the spunkie laird o'Lochinkitt, 
thrice cried on Sunday, and married 
on Mond^, ye ken, or Tam Twyne- 
hohn’s, the Minnygaff drover? I 
saw him yestreen, handing his leddy 
out o’ the chaise, and a spruce queen 
she is. * Ha, ha, Katey,’ quoth I, 

‘ what news frac Gretna ?' But we 
manna ca' her Kate Glendinning 
now. My truly, she has fa'en on her 
feet. Tam’s a match for the best 
madam in Nithsdale, wi’ the excep¬ 
tion o’-" Here Miss Bell conrt- 

seyed to our ladyships, adjusted her 
well-feathcrcd beaver, and tossed her 
head in the most girlish manner ima¬ 
ginable. ** Poor old creature !" quo' 
Miss McClellan, In a low whisper, 
to her Ecelefechan aunt; “ sne’s 
turn’d three score, and fondly be¬ 
lieves that is still in her teens. 
But though this notion is her fa¬ 
vourite hobby, no young man dares 
to take liberties with poor Bell. The 
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Itcls, she says, arc beith fat and fair 
to see, but nane o' them a' like Sandp 
Fleming*' “ Her faithless lover, I 
presume," said the stranger lady, in 
a more audible tone. O, mem, he’s 
no faithless, if ye mean Sandy Flem¬ 
ing," quo’ Bell; " a faithfu'er lad 
never stepped in black-leather shoon, 
and a better never broke warld’s 
bread. His very sangs arc fu’ o’ 
gudeness, and his love-lilts wou’d 
purify the lips o’ angels^-hark! 

‘ 'Twas when the weaiy reaper kneels 
Wi* gratefu* heart, at gloamin ft*, 
Owre bughting style, and bloomy knowe, 
To Bella’s hame 1 hied avro!. 

Frae humble cot and hamely tia* 

Arose the holy psalmodle, 

And met mine ear omang the birks, 

~'hc breezy birks o’ Gouldielee.' 


“ It’s a sweet, sweet place, mem, 
and monie a sweet tale has been 
tauld amang the birks—I left my 
heart there when our folk gaed to 
live at Saturncss. But as 1 was gaun 
to tell ye, my Sandy said to me, * It’s 
owre soon to marry yet. Ye’ll be 
seventeen at Yule, and I'll be twa- 
and-twenty at Beltan. We’ll e’en 
let anither simmer gae bye.’ This 
was on the Monday when we parted 
at Kirkbean-burn, and a dreadfu’ 
parting it was to me. O how this 
poor heart was stung when he gaed 
whistling awa’! I said to mysel’' ne’s 
an altered lad—^we never parted aae 
beforeand grat like a bairn a’ the 
gate hame, for every living thing 
seemed to ken what was passing in 
ray distressed breast. The cowrin' 
linnet sang frae the bough * It’s owre 
soon to marry yetand robin whist¬ 
led frae the hed^ ’He’sowre the 
moor to Maggie.' Never more may 
the forebodings that annoyed my 

E iace distract the mind o* woman! 

ut on Wednesday night, when 
Willie Newall came frae the town 
wi’ a letter in his hand—an’ a land, 
kind ane, it was, for my Sandy’s 
unco warm.hearth—O, woman, I 
grat for joy, and read it and owre 
again re^ it. He said, I might ex¬ 
pect to see him on the Friday after¬ 
noon, because he had ta’en the rue, 
and bought we were auld enough, 
and wou’d ha'e me, right or wrang, 
before the Rood Fair. Blessings on 
the heart that indited sic a dear letter 
to me, and health to the hand that 
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wrote it! And then he said, that his 
sister Maud, and his sister Harrieti 
and her wee son, Davy Lumley, and 
himsel’, wou’d come thither in 
Willie Sommerville's covered cart, 
and bide a’ night. Never was a lassie 
aae uplifted!; for Maud and Harriet 
ha’e ^n intimates o’ mine ever since 
we were at the sewing-sdiool the- 
mtber. But 1 ha’ena teUed ye a’ ^et. 
There was a swatch o’ the brmal 
gown inclosed; because Sandy and 
me had made it up, ye maun ken, 
that he was to ha’e the choosing o’ 
my brews, and 1 was to ha’e the 
choosing o’ bis. Now, I'll just shew 
ye the woice he has made." Bell 

S ut her hand in her bosom, and 
rought out a small pared, wrapt 
in a bit of silk that had once been 
green, omned her Sandy’s letter, and 
produced a gown-pattern that was 
much in vogue some forty or fifty 
years ago. “ There’s finery for ye, 
leddies!’’ exclaimed Bella, in a trans¬ 
port of delight. ” What d’ye think 
o’ ray Sandy now.^ He’ll be twa-and- 
twenty at l^tan, and 111 be seven¬ 
teen at Yule. O how cantily we’ll 
tak' Ae street on Rood Fair-day. 
’ That’s Sandy Fleming’s young 
wife,' the folk will be sajdng. ‘ What 
a dressy body she is! My truely, the 
gowp on her back wou'd become 
I^ovost Maxwell’s leddy at an As¬ 
sembly.’ ” “ Indeed, Miss Bella,” 
said the Ecclcfechan lady, “ it’s a 
pretty thing, and says a great deal 
for Mr Fleming’s good taste. I pre¬ 
sume he's a fa^ionable young man, 
and lives in a fashionable rart of the 
town—^perhaps Buccleugh - street.’’ 

O dear no, mem,” quo’ Bella, he 
dwalls i’ the Auld Kurk-yard, and a 
greener grave than Sandy Flying’s 
ye wadna wish to see in a simmer 
day. Maud lies on his left hand, 
because she is the youngest rister, 
Harriet on his right, and wee Davie 
sleeps in mammas bosom. 1 g^ 
there yestreen when the moon raise, 
and met them at the kirk-style. 
'They were a' ckd i’ their dead-daes,, 
as usual, and never looked better i’ 
thdr lives, for my Swdy says that 
Immortality’s unchangeable, from 
everlasting evoi unto everlasting. 
We sat down on a martyr’s stane, and 
had a lang crack about the life to 
come. Sandy led the discourse, and 
hfriud helped him on; Harriet put 
SN 
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in a word now and then, and wee 
Davie playt himsel' among the new- 
made graves. O that kirk-yard’s a 
heartsome place when the moon’s up. 
I promised him a posey, poor wee 
fallow, if he wou’d come and sit in 
my lap,, just when grav day-light 
was brightening the airk wa’: but 
he wasna permitted. 

* Wae l)etide the fuasc grey cock, 

The foumart lay his crawin*!' 

sae aff gaed 1 to Gouldielee, and 
pou’d a bunch o’ snaw-drajm.” 

_ Bell’s language is far from being 
rich, but there is much pathos in her 
delivery, and the eloquence of her 
eye is ^together irresistible. Their 
peculiarities freshen, and give a new¬ 
ness to her piteous tale, every time it 
is told, that few would believe; and 
notwithstanding all of us, with the 
exception of Miss M^Clellau’s aunt, 
knew it well, yet did we listen with 
profound attention to her introduc¬ 
tory recitation, and longed to hear 
the sequel. " Miss Bdla,” said the 
stranger lady, will you be kind 
enough to tell me what befel Mr 
Fleming and his sisters, and the dear 
little child? Did they close their 
eyes on a bed of sickness, or were 
they laid in untimely graves ?” O 
aye, mem," quo’ Bella, that I will, 
and thankfu to do’t, for the very 
telling o’ what happened slokens, for 
a season, the living fire that burns 
here, (clapping her head with both 
bands). 1 should be obliging, be¬ 
cause every body’s kind ami obliging 
to me, except Skipper Slogan, and be 
looks down, when i gae bye, and turns 
his head awa' without sae mudcle as 
muttering, * cat, or dog, are ye there?’ 
But he's an auld man now, and dow¬ 
ns’ be fash’d wi’ young folk. Weel, 
mem, on Friday morning I raise wi’ 
the cock, and a bonnier morning ne¬ 
ver dawned. O! it was pleasant to 
see the green hills becoming visible, 
and delightfu' to hear tlie laverot^, 
and heartsome to look along the road 
for Willie Sommerville’s covered cart, 
though^ 1 kenn’d it wadna leave 
Dumfries before eleven o’clock; but 
iny heart was fuddled wi' joy, and 
my head giddy wi'delight. Illusive 
ft^Ucity! viaioQftrjr hwpinesB I To* 
wa^ the afternoon, I Mgan to tine 
a hopes o’ seein’ Sandy diet day, for 
the clouds gathered themsel's the- 


gither, and the Solway became troui* 
bled, the black pellocks jumped frae 
wave to wave, the sea-fowl screamed 
ominously, and the auld fishermen 
shook their heads. * Sit down to 
your wheel, Bella, roy woman,’.quo’ 
aunty Martha; * they’ll no be here 
the day!' and 1 thought sae mysel’, 
when the wind blew, and the rain 
pour’d, and the lightning fiashed. 
O, it turned out a frightin’ afternoon! 
But Sandy Fleming never mistrysted 
me in his life. Night came on, and 
darkness shadowed the land! We 
were a’ sittin’ round the fire, weav¬ 
ing stockings, clouting shoon, spin¬ 
ning tow, and croonin’ sangs, little 
dreamin’ that Sandy, and his sisters, 
and wee Davie Lumley, were perish¬ 
ing before the door! But so it was 
ordered to be! James Lithgow, 
tide-waiter, a next-door-neighbour 
o' ours, cam’ to the window-brod, and 
pattered violently. We a’ started 
up—‘ For Gudeness’ sake,’ quo’ he, 
* put a candle i’ the lantborn, and 
come awa’—there’s dreadfu’ cries o’ 
distress on the beach !’ We a’ ran 
out, and followed him to the sea-side. 
O, what a dreadfu’ night it was! 
The lightning gleamed, the waters 
roar'd, and the wind whistled I hark 
to the death shrieks I—1 hear them 
yet,—‘ Help I help! merciful God ! 
spare^ ray bairn, spare ray bairn!’ 
That’s Harriet Lumley’s voice, quo’ 
I, .and Sandy’s no’ far aif! Will 
nane o’ ye venture to save them ? 
I'm a frail woman, and the raging 
sea dauntons every heart but mine ! 
They’re drowning, they’re drowning! 
let me gae this moment, James Lith- 
gow, or I’ll mak’ ye meat for the 
ravens I” Poor Bella became so ex¬ 
ceedingly agitated, that she was un¬ 
able to proc^ any farther in an in¬ 
telligible manner; and Mrs Baxter, 
at the request of our Ecdefechan vi¬ 
sitor, furnished the conclusion with 
her customary brevity. ** I remem¬ 
ber o’ hearing my mother say," quo’ 
Mrs B., ** and s!be was at the saut 
water when Mr Fleming, and his 
sisters, and Davie Lumley, were 
drowned, that a plashing was heard 
i’ the sea, like that o’ hastily-plied 
oars, when the death-cries died away; 
and John Burs^, an elder o’ the 
kirk, thought he saw a boat, wi* a 
manin’t, scuddii^ across thefirtli. 
Thae circumstances, coupledwi' ithers 
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^at came to light when the bodies restraint. Her exquisite sensibility, 
were found, created a suwicion that when touched on the right key, and 
violence had been used, for Sandy's wild, though perfecdy harmless con- 
pocket*book and silver shoe-buckles versation, make her welcome, go 
were gane, his gold watch-chain torn where she will, and her misfortunes 
awa frae the swivel, the ladies’neck- still more so. 

*^<1, ither valimbles missing. After listening to sudi a tale, it 
child's hat wi’its gould band.” may well be supposed that all pre- 
O, aye, mem,” exclaimed Bella, sent were affected, more or less, and 
It was a gold band sure enough, for that the gentle charities found a dwel- 
I bought it for him in Jamie Blair's ling-place in every bosom; whidi 
shop on Candlemas Fair-day, and a really was the case, for when Jenny 
crousc wee fallow he was,—-but hat M'Clauchrie's foot was heard on the 
and band drifted awa’, and the deep stair, Mrs M‘Culloch arose and left 
swallowed them up! He has ay the parlour, to expostulate with her 
worn his dead-cap since syne!" Mrs maid-servant in these words, O, 
Baxter thanked poor Bella for the Jenny, my woman, ye ha’e bwn an 
information she afforded, and conti- unco time awa'. It's now on the 
nued her narrative. " Added to tbae stroke o’ six, and before the kettle 
suspicious appearances, poor Mr boils, we’ll be a’ sitting on nettles. 
Fleming’s head and arms were dread- Really this sort o' behaviour's very 
fully mangled, and the ladies, parti- improper ; but dinna do the like 
cularly their hands, bruised in a again, and we’ll say nae mair about 
shocking manner, owing, as some it. Saw ye ought o’ Charlie ?” but 
imagined, to their being dashed a- on entering the kitchen, she espied 
gainst the rocks in a tempestuous Jenny M'Clauchrie seat^ on a stool, 
night, though many declared tliat with the bellows in her lap, blowing 
the murderer's hand was visible; but the fire, and wiping her face alter- 
what is most remarkable, not so much nately, whilst the hasty manner in 
as an oar was missing next morning which she respired, plainly indicated 
on a’ the firth ; nor has it been as- that her feet had not oeen idle, which 
certained to this gude hour in whase naturally enough induced Mrs Mac, 
boat tliey embarked, though strict as we commonly call her, to dismiss 
inquiry was made at the time, and the premeditated salutation. “ O, 
for several years thereafter. In fine, Jenny, my woman, ye ha’c been an 
the dreadful catastrophe is still wrapt unco time awa',” and substitute, 
in a mysterious cloak. Poor Sandy, " Preserve us, lassie, where ha’e ye 
it appears, was disappointed in pro- beenin lieu thereof. “ 'Dcm, 
curing Soinmerville's caravan, and mem," quo' Jenny, “ I can scarcely 
the morning being extremely fine, he tell ye. Never did poor thing rin 
and his party unhappily took a boat, sic race. Up the Soutergate-brae, 
but from what place no man can tell; alang the Backbarn-raws, down the 
and to whom belonging, the wit of Lochmaben-gate, round the Auld 
man hath not been able to discover." Flesh-market, up the Rattan-raw, 
Such is the picture of a most distress- and down the Rattan-raw. GodonW 
ing event, toat clothed many respect- knows what’s forthcoming; but 0 
able families witii mourning. mem, the sight that I ha’e seen down 

Young Fleming and his sisters the gate’s neither gude nor cannie.” 
were much lamented, and poor Mr ** And what ha'e ye seen down 
Lumley never held up his head more, gate ?” exclaimed Mr8_ M*Culloch; 
He died a few years after his wife it’s weel kend that neither the fold 
and child lost their lives, and was thief, nor ane o’ his imps, dare ven- 
laid in the same grave. As for Bella, ture within a bowshot o^ St Allan's at 
perhaps it would have been as well the mirk hour, and braid day-light's 
had STO followed her lover to his out of the question. ^But something 
place of rest; but melancholy sue- mair than ordinary’s the matter, 
cceded the raging fever in which rfxe that's certain. Dearsake, lassie, _ye 
swam for her life, and delirium seiz- look for a’ the warld like a living 
^ed her brain. The unhappy woman creature new fa*^ frae thegleds.' 
has been deranged ever since, and Troth, mem," quo* Jenny, ** ye 
roams from place to place without may weel say’t; but what I hae 
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Been and heard woa’d daunton 
stouter hearts than mine. We were 
a' standing about the well, giggling 
at this, and ferleying at that, when 
Souter Kellock's wife came to the 
house-end and cried out, * For 6ude> 
sake, lasses, rin and seek crazy Bell! 
Fetch her whether she will or no; 
and some o’ the stoutest o’ you come 
here. Auld Skipper Slonn’s ta’en 
suddenly ill, and raving like a dis¬ 
tracted man. Half-a-dizzen o* us 
canna keep him i* the bed.’ Wi* that, 
Tibby M'Guff^k, and Peg Hiddle- 
stane, the Convener’s lass. Mall 
M'Lauidilin, Bet Mitchell, and my- 
sel’, set off to see what was the mat¬ 
ter wi’ him, and do the best we cou’d; 
but O, mem, the scene was frightfu’ 
beyond compare. X never witnessed 
the like o’t. He lay on the braed o’ 
his back i’ the dead-thraw, wavsling 
wi' he kend na what, and crying, like 
a man out o’ his judgment, * See to 
the ceiling—mercy on the merciless! 
it’s raining blooa! Oh, that hand, 
that cauld, cauld hand—will nane o' 
ye lift it my bosom ? Bella Swin- 
toi^Sella Swinton, bring Bella Swin- 
ton to me!’ 1 grew frightened for 
him, and left the house to seek Bell; 
but waes me, poor thing, I might 
just as weel chace a flae in a woo’ 
creel—she’s here, and tho’e, and 
every where.” 

Mrs McCulloch having satisfied 
herself as to the probability of the old 
mui's speedy dissolution, returned to 
the parlour without delay, and ac¬ 
quainted Bella that Skipper fi^gan 
was on his death-bed, and wished 
very much to see her. “ Ha, ha,” 
quo’ Bell, (her usual notes of excla¬ 
mation,) I thoimbt he wou’d come 
to before Jamie Doutail, the Bed- 
dle’s Tailor, took his measure. We 
ha’e na exchanged a word since the 
last time Sandy Fleming and me 
were on the Kingholm thegither. 
He was just piwbing off the boat 
when we got down to the beach, and 
my Sandy said, * Here’s a young lass 
has fa’en in love wi’ vour tarry 
bredcs, Caleb; will ye ha'e the good¬ 
ness to let her try them on ?’ * Aye, 
aye, Mr Fleming’ quo’ the Skippa; 

* that’s a certain gentleman o' my 
acquaintance has gMten a better pair 
tl^n mine, and sWll try them' on 
helm, I’se warrant her.’ * That she 
wilt,* quoth I, f and wear them too.’ 


O, airs, how daftly us young folk 
wUl haiver 1 But we maun be gaen. 

I wadna miss shaking bands wi’ 
Skipper Slogan, before he’s ta’en to 
the kirk-yara, for a forfit o’ minted 
gould." 

Without more ado we put on our 
cloaks and bonnets, and set off in a 
body down the gate. Caleb Harris, 
alias Skipper Slogan, a bye-name 

g iven him by our townsfolk, because 
e was a<4aea-faring man, and spoke 
somewhat boisterously, had been a 
smuggler in his youth, and sailed his 
own limber, the Morgan Rattler, 
with success, until that far-famed 
vessel, in which he had unluckily 
embarked his all, was taken by two 
Revenue cutters, after a desperate 
scufBe, and carried into Maryport. 
Caleb, and his surviving crew, for 
lives were lost on both sides, having 
escaped in ihe boat, were outlawed, 
and a price set on their heads. But 
time disarms vengeance, and years 
soften the law’s rigour. C'aleb re¬ 
turned to his residence, on the Nith, 
a few miles below Dumfries, and 
meeting with no molestation, he pro¬ 
cured a couple of boats, nets, lines, 
and other requisites, and became a 
fisherman. 

In this very humble condition, the 
unheeded outlaw not only contrived 
to support himself and family, con¬ 
sisting of an amiable wife and two 
children, boy and girl, creditably 
enot^h, but, in the course of a few 
years, amassed a pretty decent sum, 
the which, with a few unexpected 
payments, or windfalls, the drift- 
wreck of his fonner smuggling trans¬ 
actions, enabled him to pur^ase a 
house and garden, not a stone’s- 
throw from St Allan’s Well, where 
he closed his eyes. On coming to 
reside in that very respectable neigh¬ 
bourhood, Caleb fitted up one of his 
boats for pleasure-parties, and suc¬ 
ceeded tolerably well, though he still 
continued to exercise bis calling as a 
fisherman; but removing so far from 
the Solway was much againat him, 
and accompanying gendemciain thcii^ 
aquatic excursions tended wch to 
alienate his mind from profitable 
pursuits. Being a man who had 
seen a great deid of many-coloured 
life, and having a turn for convivi- H 
ality, such as it was,'' his company 
was much sought after by the bloods 
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of the day, who delighted in rough 
wit, gross humour, and boisterous 
merriment, time-killing qualities that 
no man possessed in greater variety 
than Caleb Harris. But this, hearti¬ 
ness of soul, as he termed it, being 
too frequently call^l into action, 
tended much to relax bis industry, 
and narrow his circumstances, for 
they were by no means equal to what 
is called companp-keeping, the rock 
on which it now appears he unhap¬ 
pily split. Mrs Harris, though call¬ 
ed to a better world many years ago, 
is still remembered in the neighbour¬ 
hood where she resided, and snoken 
of by the old people with muen af¬ 
fection. Her comely person and 
gen^kxnanners are standard topics 
of fMHde conversation to this good 
hour. But Caleb, though dotingly 
fond of his wife, lent a deaf ear to 
her a)unsel, when levelled at any of 
his favourite aberrations; and though 
she partly succeeded in humanising 
his general demeanour, and shame- 
ing a few of his grosser habits, the 
natural man was not to be tamed. 
That baneful propensity, acquired 
in his youdi, for loose and disorder¬ 
ly enjoyment, waxed stronger and 
stronger every day, until the mise¬ 
ries attending on wilful waste stared 
him in the face; and when his hap¬ 
less mate could no longer stem the 
torrent, she became thoughtful, lost 
all relish for society, and seldom 
stirred across her own threshold. 
This happened shortly after the la¬ 
mented catastrophe at Satumess, and 
many people attributed her dejected 
state of minii in a great measure to 
that event, for she and Mr Lumley 
were distantly related by the mo¬ 
ther’s side, and the Flemings, with 
whom she was intimately acquainted, 
stood high in her good opinion. But 
more severe trials awaitra poor Mrs 
Harris. That very day twelvemonth 
after the great butting, as it is still 
called, her only son, a promising 
youth of eighteen, was seized with a 
cramp when bathing in the quarry- 
pool, and drowned before his compa¬ 
nions khew what had befallen him; 
and, what is equall^^ distressing to 
relate, his sister Wi^red, gored and 
^trampled upon by an over-drove 
’^beast on the sands, was brought home 
in a dying state, when tne neigh- 
honrs were laying out her brother's 


' Shgan. 

corpse. These dispensations being 
too much for a diseased heart, Mrs 
Harris was released from all her 
worldly troubles a few weeks there¬ 
after, and left a character in the 
neighbourhood that endears her me¬ 
mory to every individual who knew 
her worth. Men of coarse minds 
and debauched morals, who have led 
dissolute lives, and gratified every 
turbulent desire, when stung by con¬ 
science, or overtaken by affliction, of¬ 
ten flee for solace to that reli^on 
whose tenets they reviled, and not un- 
frequently become more rigidly at¬ 
tentive to every Christian duty than 
he whose heart was never debased 
by licentious gratification. But 
Caleb Harris renounced the venal 
sensualities of tliis world in a very 
different manner, when affliction 
preyed on his spirit, and conscience 
goaded his heart. He interred his 
children and their excellent mother 
with becoming decency, collected his 
outstanding debts, disposed of his 
fishing utensils, and settled with 
every individual who had a claim a- 
gainst him; then Walked deliberate¬ 
ly to the market cross, and formally 
bid tliis world farewell. On return¬ 
ing to his home, Caleb dismissed the 
nurse that attended Mrs Harris du¬ 
ring her illness, and never more as¬ 
sociated with mankind, notwithstand¬ 
ing his best friends did all that in 
them lay to soothe his mind, and 
reconcile him to life. This very ex¬ 
traordinary resolution, on the part of 
a hale, robust, and hitherto gay- 
hearted man, naturally became the 
topic of general conversation, and ex¬ 
cited much sympathy ; but like un¬ 
to all other extraordinaries, it gave 
way to others; and in process of time, 
Caleb Harris was neither heeded nor 
inquired after. Thus secluded from 
all social intercourse, did the unhap¬ 
py man contrive to existi partly on 
the produce of his little garaen, and 
partly on the trifle that remained, 
after settling his worldly afikirs; for 
he has been seen of an evening, muf¬ 
fled in his old boat-cloak, strolling 
about the remote suburbs like a de¬ 
jected spectre, and purehaung the 
coarsest fare he could lay his Hands 
on, without entering any farflier in¬ 
to converntion than was absolutely 
ncccssaiy to make known his wants. 
We could furnish anecdotes of this 
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ill-fated man in abundance, and de¬ 
lineate features in his character that 
would both amuse and instruct, par¬ 
ticularly the lenient and very siii^- 
lar manner in which he dealt with 
rude children, who annoyed him in 
his solitary walks; but it will better 
suit our present purpose to state ge¬ 
nerally, toat Skipper Slogan, the once 
joUy-hearted fisherman, led a most 
severely recluse and inoffensive life, 
and died at tlie advanced age offiur- 
score. 

Having thus briefly sketched 
an outline of his history, we now 
proceed to draw tlie likeness of a 
scene that stirred the hair of many 
creditable witnesses. On arriving 
at Caleb's house, we felt some dif¬ 
ficulty in gaining admittance, be¬ 
cause of the concourse of people 
assembled from aU quarters, to ex¬ 
plore the interior, and satisfy them¬ 
selves as to the condition of fur¬ 
niture, grates, fire-irons, and house¬ 
hold utensils, that report said had 
not been touched by the fingers of 
woman for nearly fifty years; but 
our motives being of a very different 
description, we hastened to the cham¬ 
ber where he lay, and beheld him, as 
Jenny M'Clauchrie well expressed 
it, stru^ling with be knew not what, 
and working with his convulsed arms 
like unto a man endeavouring to 
ward off an adversary; whilst the 
united effortt of two men and three 
women were barely sufficient to re¬ 
strain him from committing violence. 
That hands invisible to us, were 
lifted up against him, we hesitate 
not to say, and that he beheld sha¬ 
dowy semblances of the dead,i8 equal¬ 
ly certain, for his face was the pic¬ 
ture of terror, i-nd his expressions, 
though wild and incoherent, left no 
doubt in our minds that he witness¬ 
ed what none of us were permitted to 
see. What other conclusion can we 
draw from exclamations such as 
these: “ He comes! he comes! the 
avenger o' blood—but there's neither 
hiding place nor dty o' refuge for 
me. Spirits o' the dead, be merci- 
fu*! Ye’ve watched my bed^nde ever 
since that dismal night when Hie. 
murderer's arm was strong, and ha'c 
seen this wretched face flooded wi' 
sorrow, aftener than ye cetn count 
gray hairs on my guilty hmd ; but 
och, odi, the mental agony and tlie 


bodily suffering that I ha'e endured 
—what are they ? feathers and dust! 
My blood boils, and my brain reels! 
Withdkl^W the chilling hand that has 
lain on ihv bosom sae lang, for it 
turns caulder and caulder—Oh, Bel¬ 
la SwintoD, will ye no come to me ?" 

Stand out o’ my gate, Mrs Ferlie,” 
quo’ Bell, who had fallen behind her 
mends, " and let me in to the Skip¬ 
per, 1 beseech ye. Poor auld man, 
he can neither me nor lye doun i' the 
kirk-yard in peace, without shaking 
hands wi’ Miss Bella, and making 
some atonement for slighting auld 
acquaintance. How’s a’ wi’ ye, Skip¬ 
per } frail and feckless, and weary¬ 
ing, nae doubt, for the blessed here¬ 
after. Oh, Sirs, what a dreadfu’ 
conflict’s here 1” (laying her Imd on 
his bosom;) “ life and death striv¬ 
ing for the mastery; but wacs me, 
the faught's against him, and he'll 
soon be a canid corse. The grave 
yawns, and the worm gapes for his 
flesh.” Having spoken these words, 
she lifted her hand from the most 
appalling picture of misery we ever 
beheld, and said, with a smile that 
belongetl not to this world, “ l*re- 
serve us. Sirs! what wind has blaun 
yc a’ here, smiling like angels o' 
light, and fresher than ncw-blaun 
roses ? Hark to the dead-watch !”— 
then fixed her eyes apparently on 
empty space, and listened a few mi¬ 
nutes to what fell on her ear, and 
her's alone, while all of us remained 
mute and motionless, conscious that 
we stood in supernatural presence. 
Not a whisper was heard, though 
Bella Swinton continued to listen, 
evidently in great mental distress. 
At length she burst into tears, fell 
on the old man’s neck, and kissed 
him with a sincerity that betokened 
unequivocal forgiveness; then hum¬ 
bled herself at his death-bedside, 
and beseeched the Parent of Good to 
receive bis departing; spirit in mercy. 
The eflect of her pious fervour watf 
instantaneous. Zlorror forsook the 
murderer’s face, and bUssful delight 
undulated every feature. He clapped 
his bands in a delirium of joy, 
stretched him on his miserable lair, 
and expired without a struggle. 

Sudi was the end of Caleb Harris^.^ 
On removing the body, Mrs Flero- ^ 
ing's pocket-book, containing bank¬ 
notes and bills to a considerable 
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amount, his ;;old watch-chain, silver- 
buckles, and indeed Overy other valu¬ 
able appertaining to the unfortunate 
sufferers, were discovered under the 
illow, tied up in an (dd silk hand- 
erchief, together with many hun¬ 
dred slips of paper whereon the de¬ 
ceased had recorded, in strong lan- 
giuge, his unspeakable agony of 
mind, reflections on the foul deed he 
had done, and other matters there¬ 
with connected, from which' we ga¬ 
thered many distressing particulars. 
The shock Mrs Harris experienced 
on discovering his guilt, and her pre¬ 


mature dissolution, seems to have af¬ 
fected him very much. On one of 
the confession-slips, if we may so 
call them, after eulogizing his wife's 
virtues, and bewailing her loss in the 
most tender and emphatic langua^, 
he thus expressed himself: “ Her 
bones repose under a hallowed turf, 
and her spirit dwells in the habita¬ 
tion of perfect blessedness—^felicity 
that awaits not me; 

No holy ground will hold my bones. 
Nor place of rest my si>irit dnd ; 

An outcast Demon of the night, 

Dark, howling on the raving wind.” 


THE NEW HIGH SCHOOI.. 


MR EDITOR, 

Presuming that, in common with 
a great majority of the more enlight¬ 
ened portion of your fellow-citizens, 
you take an interest in the fate of 
the project now pending for the erec¬ 
tion of an additional Classical School 
in some part of the New Town; and 
that your readers may not be dis¬ 
pleased to learn the opinions of an 
individual, who has no selfish pur¬ 
pose to serve, and no feelings to gra¬ 
tify, on a subject of peculiar import¬ 
ance to the inhabitants of this city 
and neighbourhood, 1 have thrown 
together the following reraarks,which 
have been principally suggested by 
a Pamphlet published a few days 
ago, and which, from its general te¬ 
nor, I take to be a Memorial in be¬ 
half of the Masters of the present 
High School, from whom, as 1 opine, 
it obviously emanates. 

Some time ago a plan was, it seems, 
fonned for erecting, by subscription, 
a Classical Academy in a central 
part of the New Town; and the 
grounds upon which this scheme was 
recommended to the support of the 
inhabitants of the Neapolis were, 
tliat, from tlie rapid encrease of the 
capital, both in wealth and popula¬ 
tion, the esublishment of the present 
school had become too narrow, and 
inadequate to accomplish fully the 
objects of the institution; that the 
numbers attending it were too great 
to be eflicieutly ana thoroughly drilled 
the principles of classical leam- 
'"ing; and that, by the extension of 
the city, to the northward, the situ¬ 
ation had become too remote and in¬ 


convenient. Without pronouncing 
any opinion on the validity of these 
pleas, I nevertheless take the liberty 
to hold, that the erection of a Sub¬ 
scription Academy was a fair and 
legitimate object, and that no one 
had a right to take exception to the 
scheme; while, at the same time, I 
cannot help thinking, that, had it 
been carried into effect, it would 
have been productive of manifold ad¬ 
vantages to the public at large. I 
am quite prepared to admit, that the 
present school has been conducted 
with considerable ability, and that 
the Masters have discharged their 
duty with the most conscientious in¬ 
dustry; but I am no friend to mono¬ 
polies of any description, and, as far 
as myandividual experience extends, 
I have seen much good, and no evil, 
arise frotn r little salutary competi¬ 
tion. It is evident, that such an 
establishment as that which was ori¬ 
ginally contemplated, had the plan 
been carried into effect, cpuld only 
have maintained itself by the union 
of distinguished ability, with indefa¬ 
tigable industry, on tne part of the 
individuals appointed to supmntend 
the education of the youm in it; 
while it is no less clear, that the pre¬ 
sent school would have entered the 
lists against it, with the marked ad¬ 
vantage of an established reputation. 
But our civic rulers became alarmed 
at the proposed innovatiem, or, which 
is more probable, descried an occa¬ 
sion, in embryo, for extending their 
own patronage. A compromise, ac¬ 
cordingly took place, or at least is 
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understood to hare taken place, be* 
tween them and the subscribers; the 
latter relinquishing their orinnal 
scheme, on the Council giving them 
an assurance that a new High School 
would be erected in the New Town, 
for the accommodation of the Neapo¬ 
litans. Unexpected difficulties have, 
however, sprung up, to obstruct the 
fulfilment of this intention. 

It appears to me clear as noonday, 
that, in entering into this engage¬ 
ment with the subscribers to we 
Academy, the Magistrates had never 
mven themselves the trouble of re¬ 
flecting for a moment on the conse- 

a ucnces in which it might involve 
lem; but with that precipitate and 
left-handed sort of wisdom for which 
such bodies are proverbial, they first 
made the agreement, and then set 
themselves to consider whether it was 
possible or practicable to fulfil it. It 
is certainly possible and practicable to 
build and endow a new school ; but 
the question is: What effects are like¬ 
ly to result from this moceeding? In 
the first place, we wall have two 
schools under the patronage of one 
body; and how is it possible for 
that body to act, with even-handed 
justice, to both, especially when one 
of them is to be placed in me fashion¬ 
able part of the torvn, and when, 
from the proposed terms of admis¬ 
sion, it must inevitably become a 
school for the upper, or, at least, the 
wealthier classes of society In the 
second place, we shall have a patri¬ 
cian and plebeian school; to attend 
the one, will be the ostensible criterion 
of wealth; to attend the other, that 
of poverty. Those artificial lines of 
demarcation, which produce so much 
mischief to society, when they appear 
so prominently as to create a separa¬ 
tion of castes, will thus be drawn in 
the minds of youA at a period when 
the most enduring impressions of our 
nature are communicated; and from 
the moment of bis entering the pa¬ 
trician school, the son of the wealthy 
citizen will, even unconsciously, im¬ 
bibe a feeling of contempt for his 
equal in years, and perhaps his su¬ 
perior in understanding, whom the 
re» angusia iomi has compelled to 
study the rudiments of a fcpubli- 
can literature in the plebeian semi¬ 
nary. In the last place; die estab¬ 
lishment of two scnools would un¬ 


questionably lead to the degradation 
of one of them; as no roan of talents 
and Icanaing, even if the pecuniary 
recompnioe could be equalized to a 
farthing, would be content to sacri¬ 
fice his grade in society, by becom¬ 
ing a teacher in a school, the name 
of which had become associatnl 
with meanness, poverty, and vul¬ 
garity: thoe would be a scramble, 
and a contest, and a canvassing, for 
the genteel school-preferments: smug 
divines and starched pedants would 
turn up their noses at the situations 
which have been adorned by tlie in¬ 
dustry of an Adams, and ttic learn¬ 
ing and genius of a Pillans: the very 
odour of the oUl High School would 
stink in their nostrils, like that of the 
Charity Workhouse; and the poor 
Patrons would be driven, as a dernier 
resort, to the Hospital of Incurables, 
for the Nimmos, or Nemos, to conju¬ 
gate hie, kaec, hoc,” and read won¬ 
derful lectures on the ablative of 
“ amo.” 

But I shall perhaps be told, that 
objections equally strong present 
themselves to the oridnal scheme of 
the subscribers, viz. that of a Classi¬ 
cal Academy. This, however, is a 
mistake. It would, to all intents 
and purposes, be a private school, 
and according as it was conducted, 
would act as a foil, or a rival, to the 
existing establishment. £x|)ericnce, 
moreover, demonstrates, that such 
erections are very salutary things. 
They exist in almost every town and 
parish, and constitute an admirable 
atimulantio counteract the narcotic 
influence more or less inherent in all 
establishments. But where the re¬ 
gular teachers are men of talents 
and industry, they hat'c never witli- 
drawn from them pupils to any ex¬ 
tent ; their effect has rather been to 
gather together those who had been 
dispersed among private, and, very 
often, incompetent tcadicrs, and, by 
consequence, to devate the general 
tone of instruction. Besides, they 
want that hold on opinion, which 
patronage somehow confers; and to 
subsist for a month, or even a week, 
they must be efficient But, in the 
present instance, and assuming that 
the existing High School is taugljt. 
with the unrivalled ability, and nA 
ver-relaxing vigilance, so loudly 
claimed for it by the author of the 
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.Pamphlet above alluded to; what adequate Judge, and he oiuat find his 
could it possibly have to fear from way as he Mst can, by arts, and 
such an institution, whilq j|t enjoyed manoeuvres, which 1 shall spare my- 
a monomly of public pat^Miutge, and -self the trouble of characterizing, 
while the ability and exertions of the Now, as I would confine private 
Masters continued at a maximum? teaching to its Intimate movince. 
People are not such fools as to send namely, preparii^ uid drilling boys 
their children to an inferior school, in the ta^ prescribed by the masters 
merely to save them a few minutes' of the regular seminary, X do think 
walk. But this is not alL On the data that the above numbers plainly show, 
fiunished by the Pamphlet in t^ues* that there is ample aec^ in the New 
rion, and which, believing it to issue Town for such an institution as that 
from the quarter above, indicated, I originally proposed, without injury 
assume to be correct, it may be shown, to the present High School, and with 
that a Subscription Academy in the great probable benefit to the commu- 
New Town could not, upon any sup* nity at large, 
position, materially injure the High But it seems our wortliy rulers 
School, but would, in idl probability, have had riieir eyes opened to the 
draw nine-tenths of its numbers from difficulties in which they have in- 
tlie private teachers; which, so far volved themselves, and that, as a sort 
from considering an evil, I should of compromise, it has been propo- 
regaid as one of its main ^vantages; sed to erect a great C7ent»l Schwl for 
convinced as I am, by a pretty ex- the whole dty, on sudi a site as can 
tensive acquaintance with such mat- be agreed on. This proposal certain- 
ters, both D»e and elsewhere, that ly obviates many of the objections 
Latin and Greek are never taught so that present themselves to the scheme 
well as at regular institutions. The so rashly entertained for establishing 
gross number of boys learning Latin two, as was pretended, co-ordinate 
in iSdinburgh is stated at 1000; schools, 'llie patrons will escape the 
and, of these, 700 are said to belong di^ace of depriving the Masters of 
to the New, and 300 to the Old the present s^ool of those emolu- 
Town. Since October last, 683 have ments, not by any means too great, 
been enrolled in the High School, of upon the faith of which they accept- 
wbich number, about 400 are firom ed their present situations, and the 
tlie New Town, and its immediate subscribers to the Academy will 
vicinity. Now, from this statement, gain one of the principal objects they 
it appears, that of the gross number, had iu view, namely, the establish- 
300, allotted to the Old Town, 883 moit of a school in the New Town; 
attend Uie High ^hool, leaving only for the very idea of a Central School, 
17 for private teachers ; while of the as collected from the whole drift of 
gross number, 700, aljptted to the the proposition, implies that it shall 
New Town, 400 attend the High be in the New Town. But it does not 
School, leaving 300 for private teach- aeem to have occurred to the origina- 
era. To what are we to ascribe this tors of tMsintermediate, and, upon the 
great disproportion in the numbers at- whole, judicious raoject, that, in their 
tending private instructors, between zeal to accommodate file New Town, 
the New Town and the Old ? Surely th^ are neglecting the Old, and that 
to nothing else but the proximity in were the Central Sdi^l, as it is call- 
the one case, and distance in the ed, once creet^, it would place 
other, of the p/ace of instruction. At the latter in the very predicament in 
present, the N^ew Town is the arena of which the former now stands, and 
private teachos'; “ where die car- give it as valid a- title to subsiaibe 
ease is, there will die vultures be ga- lor the erection of a Classical Aca- 
thered together j” but I, for one, demy, to mvo the ddUicate yot^ of 
should be nappy to see t^ state of Aula Reekie Aym the unspeakable 
things changed. What guarantee perils of two diurnal tranaita along 
have the pumic for the coinpetoicy the Nordi And may not the 

i/ of private teachers ? Every mui who worthy plebdans of the PaJaet^lis 
chuses may open a school, and he tell our sage archoni, ** Ywi nave 
has the right to do so; but his com- thought proper to sacrifiw our con- 
petency is seldom certified by any vcnience, and that of our chiUren, 
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to which Time has given us a pre¬ 
scriptive title, in or&r to oblige the 
upstarts of the New Town, who are 
but of yesterday, and have so warm¬ 
ly feathered their nests with the apo- 
lia opima of the Citjr of Smoke; yon 
make us as nothing in the reckoning, 
rovided your men of figures, dates, 
uplicates, and sasines, are accommo¬ 
dated ; you, in fact, treat us with the 
most supercilious contempt,—and we 
will return it with interest. As to 
the pretended advantages you talk 
of, we'll none of them: we may be a 
viile boutiquiere; but we are the SO- 
srereign people,” and we’U have an 
Academy of our own, as well as our 
betters.''^ There is no joke in all this; 
the tables may be turned; and though 
the inhabitants of the New Town 
may argue in their own favour upon 
the a fortiori principle, in reference 
to numbers, me embarrassment of 
the Patrons may not be greatly less¬ 
ened on Uiat account At the same 
time, than can be no question that, 
on every view of the case, the Cen¬ 
tral School is infinitely preferable to 
two schools, in the relative circum¬ 
stances proposed, and will not tend 
to draw any odious and revolting 
lines of eircumvallation around one 
class of the community, and to im¬ 
bue the minds of youtn with the a- 
ristocratic principle, before they have 
explored their way through the in¬ 
tricacies of the third declension. God 
knows, we have enough of the aris¬ 
tocracy of wealth already, and surely 
we ought not to poison society at the 
fountain-head. In a school, it should 
ever be—mind against mind, and 
not the purse of one urchin’s father, 
or relatives, against that of another’s. 
'Phe age of feudalism has gone by, 
and the nonsense about Corinthian 
capitals, and so forth, safely and 
snugly embalmed in the QuixoUc 
rhetoric of Burke. '^It is one of the 
blessed effects of the present political 
insignificance of Scotland, that the 
lingering vestiges of this ridiculous 
spirit are still to be traced amongst 
us, notwithstanding our much-boast¬ 
ed refinement and liberality. 

As to the objection which has been 
urged against a Central School, that 
the numbers which would, in that 
case, be collected under one rooi, could 
not efficiently taught, I must say, 
that it betrays either great ignorance. 


or great obtuseness in those by whenn 
it has been brought forward. It is 
certainly difficult, as the author of 
the Pamj^let remarks, “ to fix the 
precise number that may be taught 
successfully by a sin^e prson,” be¬ 
cause that must vary with the skill 
and industry of the teacher; but if 
we arc to judge from experience, the 
number commonly allotted to an in¬ 
dividual is hardly one-half of that 
which, by a judicious system, and an 
improved method, may be efficiently 
instructed by him. Bat if the num¬ 
ber of scholars be augmented, in¬ 
crease the number of teachers, by al¬ 
lotting one or more ushers, if neces¬ 
sary, in 8 given department. No¬ 
thing can be easier than this, and it 
is sure to answer the purpose. En- 
creased numbers will furnish the ad¬ 
ditional expence, and the usher may 
be as able and skilful as yonr libe¬ 
rality chuses to make him. But 
take care you render his situation 
respectable, and, as far as possible, 
independent. Don’t, 1 beseech you, 
make him the bond-slave of die Mas¬ 
ter in whose department he labours; 
for, of all tyrants, from Dionysius 
(who, by the bye, became a school¬ 
master at last) down to Napoleon 
Buonaparte, a dominie, with a 
litde brief authority,” is the most in¬ 
tolerable. 

My object being with the princi¬ 
ple, I shall no farther concern my¬ 
self with the sites that have been pro¬ 
posed, than merely to state iny opi¬ 
nion, that the Excite OJ)ke, if it 
could be prQi;ured, is beyond all com¬ 
parison the best. The author of the 
Pamphlet hesitates between that and 
the situation in the North Loch, east 
of the Mound: and a writer in the 
Weekly Chronicle not only de¬ 
clares in favour of the latter, but 
sneers very wickedly at some poor 
wight, who had the presumption to 
give it as his opinion, that, iu dial 
ravine, the atmosphere was some¬ 
what “ hazy.” There have been 
greater heresies titan this since the 
era of Ncstoriua. It was fortunate, 
however, for the man clothed with 
authority, that he did not stumble on 
the common slaughter-house: hazy 
inteUecte" are a joke to a butcher’s 
knife; and, in general, a man would 
consent to part widi a grain or two 
of intellect, to keep his throat scaith- 
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|pss. I have not been able to find out, 
however, that a slaughter-house is ei¬ 
ther very pleasant to the eye, or grate¬ 
ful to the smell; and, as but a limit¬ 
ed number of patricians can be 
brought up to the trade of killing, it 
would be quite as well that fbey ac¬ 
quired their relish for it elsewhere. 
The preservation of health is a main 
point, and 1 am not'able to perceive 
that the effluvia exhaled from putrid 
animal substances have ever been 
considered salubrious ; yet I think I 
hear this gentleman, or lady, it mat¬ 
ters not which, exclaiming in the 
words of Timon, 

“ Oh, blessing-breeding sun! draw from 
the earth 

Rotten humidity: below thy sister’s orb 
Infect the air !’* 

To the situation in St Andrew’s 
Square no such objections can be 
urged. It is spacious, healthy, and 
coinmotlious, and, were it fixed on 
and obtained, (which I have little 
doubt it may be,) would unite al¬ 
most all suffrages. 

I cannot close these desultory re¬ 
marks without a word or two to the 
author of the Pamplet, once and 
again referred to, anent his absurd 
and unqualified puffing of the High 
School. No human being can be more 
willing than myself to do justice to 
the zeal and industry displayed in 
that establishment; but that the 
interests of classical education would 
receive a deadly blow," whichever 
way our sage archons may decide, is 
laughably ridiculous. What! is the 
** classical education" of Scotland 
confined to the Edinburgh High 
School Oh, but the High School 
of Edinburgh is a name consecrated 
by ages ’Tis true, that Ais school 
was founded in the year 1578, which 
is certainly a great while ago; but 
it is, nevertheless, matter of fact, that 
Dr Adam was the first man who gave 
it any celebrity as a classical semi¬ 
nary, and that, when he died, he left 
his own class more numerous than 
all the classes nut m|||her, when he 
succeeded MatnesOr^R 1768. Prior 


to that period, I leave its fame to 
the secure custody of the Pamph¬ 
leteer. The very best thing that can 
be said for it is, that its reputation is 
rising; and it will not, I presume, 
be denied, that the first great and 
efficient impulse was given by Pro¬ 
fessor Pillans. It is not well, how¬ 
ever, to challenge too close and cu¬ 
rious an examination. Nothing but 
a happy union of ignorance and na¬ 
tional vanity can shut our eyes to 
the fact, that the similar institutions 
of the sister island arc at least a cen¬ 
tury before us, and that, even with 
our best exertions, and with all that 
indusUry and perseverance for which 
we give ourselves credit, a great 
while must elapse before we can 
venture to think of rivalship. We 
have no doubt many Porsons, Parrs, 
and Bloomfields in embryo; but they 
do not grow up in a night, like Jo¬ 
nah's gourd; to the 'Pamphleteer, 
therefore, I would say, Tu longc 
se^et'e, et limina semper adora. In 
this metaphysical land, classical li¬ 
terature has too long been neglected; 
but it has of late begun to revive, to 
strike its roots deeper into the soil, 
and to rfve promise that the era of 
the Bu^anans, the Johnsons, and the 
Pitcaims, may yet be restored. In 
the meantime, let us not feed a ridi¬ 
culous and pernicious vani^ with 
blarney and rhodomontade. We have 
much to do—that is certain; let us 
boldly look our deficiences in the face, 
and ^rd up ourselves for the struggle. 
In fine, I would say, using the words 
of Cicero, in one of the uitely-reco- 
vered fragments of his Treatise De 
Republican " Addiahus communis 
QUASI DOCTOnSS ERUniTORUM HO- 
MINUM, QUl TANQUAM OCULIS ILLA 
VIDERUNT, QUAE NOS VIX AUDIEN- 
no coeNosciMUB." 

1 remafai, 

Mr Editob, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Anolo-Scotus. 
Edinburgh, &ih April 18!^. 
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BOWUtirO 8 BVSSIAK ANTHOLOGY. 

Part II. 


Ma Bowsing is already known to 
the public as the translator of the 
first part of the Russian Anthology, 
and, more lately, as havi^ been tne 
subject of arrest by the French Go> 
vemtnent The reception of his for¬ 
mer volume, welielieve, was generally 
favourable, and though the novelty 
of the experiment might have con¬ 
tributed, in some measure, to its suc¬ 
cess, the work, on its own merits, 
deserved to be popular. We have 
read the Second Part with much plea¬ 
sure, and we only do justice to Mr 
Bowring when we say, that it seems, 
to us at least, equal to the first 
Before proce^ng to notice the 
translations themselves, however, we 
have a word to say to the author on 
his Introduction, which appears to 
ns a very stran^ production. We 
are disposed to make every allow¬ 
ance for Mr Bowring's situation at 
the time, and by no means expect 
that his " prison thoughts” should 
1)6 fiowing with milk and honey. A 
man who finds himself shut up, for 
two months, ma*ely for playing the 
courier once in his life, can hardly 
be expected to talk of that afiair 
with the temper of a stoic, or the 
good sense of a spectator. A little 
excitement, in such circumstances, is 
excusable. We only smile, therefore, 
at the strong painting of his own un¬ 
conquerable energies, and ** exciting 
indignation,” and his apprehensions 
of “ every thing that injustice, cruel¬ 
ty, and violence might assemble, for” 
1 m humiliation, or destruction.” 
We recollect that poor Doinis ^ 
critic, who had written a foolish 
pamphlet against the French King, 
entertained similar apprehensions; 
he thought the whole world in arms 
i^^ainst him, and actually applied to 
heve a guarantee for his own safety 
introdu^ into the treaty of peace 
between Prance and England. But 
it is rath« too mudh to make a pub¬ 
lication, professedlly poetical, the ve¬ 
hicle of me sentiments on 

Demottsm and ^ree Govemmm^; 
in snort, a mere political confest^n 
of faith. The reader of Mr Bow¬ 
ling's Rnssian Anthology finds him¬ 


self as awkwardly situated, as the 
politician who takes up an article 
in a newspaper, entitled “ Foreign 
Intelligence,” and is landed, all at 
once, in the centre of a lottery puff, 
or an doge on Warren's blacking. 
What is worse, Mr Bowring’s opi¬ 
nions on the subject have no novelty 
whatever. They are absolutely ve¬ 
nerable and hoary ; old acquaintau- 
ces, whom we have been in the habit 
of meeting in every possible garb, 
from the court-suit of Godwin's Po¬ 
litical Justice, down to the dirty un¬ 
dress* of Cobbiett’s Political Register. 

There is one other observation in 
this Introduction, which, we must 
craveleaveto say, is not a little puerile 
and misplaced. The author, it scorns, 
is a pacific personage, who “ does 
violence to his feelings, by transla- 
tuig many of the military and warlike 
pnMuctionsof theRussian Poets,” and 
thinks it necessary to apologize for 
their introduction, on the ground 
that they may be rendered moral les¬ 
sons, showing how that love of 
outrage, calM martial spirit,” is ex¬ 
cited, and, of course, how it may be 
palliated m: suppressed. The ad¬ 
mirers of the doctrine of tlie per¬ 
fectibility fji the species may per¬ 
haps see nothing improbable in all 
thu; but surely no man, in hb 
senses, dreams that mankind will 
ever be diftont from what they are; 
or that Ae proscription of all the 
martial poets, from Tyrteeus down¬ 
wards, would diminish tlie number 
of those wars, and rumours of wars, 
which, we are tdd, arc to be the 
heralds of the last day. We do not 
doubt that Mr Bowring is in ear¬ 
nest, and therefore we pity his mor¬ 
bid delicacy of feeling; but we think 
that from another penon such opi¬ 
nions would sound very like cant, 
and that they wpuld beaosurd, with- 
a^n the ^ Solomon bim- 

We have no# discharged the un¬ 
pleasant part of our task, and we 
should be sorry, if, in doing so, we y 
have said a^ tMng offbnsive to Mr >> 
Bowring* We certainly do not ad¬ 
mire his taste in the introduction of 
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irfclevant topics, nor his judgment 
in their management; but his inten. 
tions, we doubt not, are good, and 
his feelings amiable; and in his li^. 
timate department of translation, ne 
possesses very considerable merit. 

We suspect the appearance of Mr 
Bowring's first volume surprised the 
public a little. For our own part, we 
must confess we were quite mistaken 
in our calculations of the nature of 
its contents. We felt as much dis¬ 
concerted as we should have done 
on entering a room, where we ex¬ 
pect^ to be introduced to some de- 
mi-civilized savage, and being re¬ 
ceived, by a smart little man, with a 
profound bow, and a profusion of ci¬ 
vilities. Instead of that rude vivid¬ 
ness of feeling, and those strong 
tra^ of natiomdity, which we had 
anticipat^, we found nothing in Mr 
Bo^ng’s translations but neatness, 
polish, and el^nce of versification. 
There was nothmg hyperborean about 
them—^nothing, save the occasional 
occurrence of some stumbling-block 
of a proper name, to distinguish them 
from the effusions of our own minor 
poets. A little consideration, ^w- 
ever, convinced us that all this was 
very easily accounted for. The in¬ 
fant literature of Russia was singu- 
larly placed. The efibrts of one 
wonderful barbarian had produced 
an electric change in the national 
character, and raised Russia to an 
important rank among the States of 
Europe ; and its literature had sprung 
into existence, only when those of 
other countries hM attained their 
maturity, or were veigiiqi; towards 
their decline. IVhcn a nation, in 
the formation of its poetical charac¬ 
ter, finds its neighbours similarly si¬ 
tuated with itself, or but little far. 
ther advanced in the career of know, 
ledge and refinement, though it may 
borrow some hints from ttem, it is 
still driven back upon its own resour- 
ces, and its own enei^es. Its litera¬ 
ture acquires a distinctive and inde¬ 
pendent character. But the sudden 
discovery of the treasures of other 
countries, the collected wealth of a^, 
has a d^ening and discounting 
e^ct on the imagination. The iner¬ 
tia of the mind disposes it davidily 
to imitate what it fears it can never 
surpass; and thus the impress of na¬ 
tional character either disappears en¬ 


tirely, or is confined to the jxtpular 
compositions, and the humble litera¬ 
ture of the peasantry. 

Such seemed to us to be the state 
of Russian Poe^, and such the 
causes by which it had been influ¬ 
enced ; and though this tendency to 
imitation was a matter not, perhaps, 
to be r^retted, yet we certainly did 
not, and do not enter into the entlm- 
siastic views of the translator, or con¬ 
ceive that Russia has as yet any 
claim to the possesaon of a poetical 
literature. At the same time, we 
readily admit, that these volumes 
contain many very prettp composi¬ 
tions, and some few strains, “ of a 
higher mood,” and that Mr Bowring 
has performed his task widi great 
ele^nce and ability. He possesses 
no inconsiderable snare of poetical 
feeling and spirit, a great command 
of diction, and a harmonious and 
fluent versification; and many of the 
translations are executed in a style 
of d^nity and strength, which, we 
suspect, wey scarcely possess in the 
original. Their principal fault is 
one which, we fear, is ahnost inse¬ 
parable from his undertaking. One 
man can scarcely be expected so to 
multiply himsdf unto mankind,” as 
to transfuse, into one volume of trans¬ 
lations, the peculiarities of twenty. 
Accordingly we find a remarkable 
sameness m manner pervading the 
whole. Though the instruments are 
different, the performer is evidentiy 
the same: and whether he handle 
the periii^ oigan of Derriiavin, tiie 

roirit-stirring drum” and trumpet 
of Bukovsky, the lute of Bathiush- 
kor, <Hr the Anacreontic pipe of Bog- 
danoritch, the air and manner of 
Mr Bowring are still too obviously 
perceptible ; 

Bt touB d*an meme ton semblcnt psat- 
modier.** 

To this cause we are partlv inclin¬ 
ed to attribute the very confused re¬ 
collection which we entertain of these 
denizens of the Russian Pamasaus. 
In the course of a month, afterread- 
ing the first volumeuf the An^lo^, 
we could Bcarcdy havesud whether 
any given poet was good, bad, or in- 
diferent j and long before Ae ap- 
pea^ce of the second, Aeir unme- 
lodioua names;, never very familiar in 
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our fnouths, had entirely faded fram 
our memories. 

We are sure our readers would not 
thank us ibr entering into an^ critique 
on the individual compositions in 
this Second Part, which, unlike most 
after-thoughts, seems to us rather su¬ 
perior, in point of execution, to the 
First. We only regret that our li¬ 
mits will prevent us from doing more 
than merely referring to a few of the 
most interesting. The poem of Zhu¬ 
kovsky, in particular, entitled, The 
Minstrel in the Russian Camp," 
though unfortunately too long for in¬ 
sertion, abounds with feeling and 
poetry. The ballad entitled " Ca¬ 
therine," by the same author, the 
hint of which seems to have been 
taken from Lenore, Is also very strik¬ 
ing and animated. We should think 
more highly of Petror’s Ode on the 
Victory over the Turkish fleet, if we 
did not recollect Herrera’s on the 
Battle of Lepanto, and Campbell's 
Battle of the Baltic. In the reli¬ 
gious and didactic style, there are se¬ 
veral pieces by Lomonossor and Mers- 
lakor, of considerable merit. With 
one of these, by Lomonossor, who 
is considered as the patriarch of 
Russian poetry, we shall conclude. 
It is translate with much ability, 
but we really wish Mr .Bowring 
would substitute some other of his 
tides for the moon instead of Lu¬ 
na,'* which, if we may judge by its 
frequent recurrence, seems a favour¬ 
ite with him. ** This is afibetadon,” 
as Sir Hugh Evans says. 

O KA» ! whose weakness dares rebel 
Against the Almighty's strwigth, draw 
nigh 

And listen, for my tongne shall tell 
His message frum die clouded sky. 

’Midst rain, and storm, and hail, he spoke, 
Around the piercing thunder broke; 

At his proud word the clouds disperse, 
And thus he shakes the universe: 

Come fbrth, then, in thy pride and 
power~-> 

Come answer me, thou son of earth! 
Where Wert thou in diat distant hour 
When flnt I give bteation birth~- 
When ali thetmoantaiB'a heights n'erc 
rear'd. 

When all the baav't^ boats appear’d, 

Mjr wladoea and «qr streoglfa'sdi^rtay P 
Men 1 let thy tow'ling wisdom tayl 
** Where wert thou when the atera^ new 
bom. 

Sprung into light at jmy command, 
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And fill’d the bounds of eve and mom. 
And siuig the intelligence that plann'd 
Their course sublime ? When first the sun 
On wings of glory had begun 
His race, and oceans of pure light 
Wafted mild Luna throng the night. 

** Who bid the ascending mountains rise ? 
Who fix’d the boundary of the sea ? 

Who, when the waves attack’d the skies. 
Confin’d their fhrious revelry ? 

The caverns hid in darkness I 
Unveil’d—my breath of majesty 
Dispers’d the gath'ring mists—my hand 
Divided ocean from the land. 

“ Say, can’st thou bid the morning dawn 
At earlier hour than 1 have givcn,-~ 

Or water the rain-thirsty lawn 
When I have shut the gates of heav’n ? 
Cunst thou a favouring breeze iirepurc 
Tu waft the anxious mariner; 

Or guide this earthly ball—^to crush 
Thu vile—and the tumultuous hush ? 

Say, hast thou scaled the mountain’s 
height. 

Or sounded ocean’s vast abyss; 

Or measur’d all that infinite 
Immensity that o’er thee is ? 

Or couldst thou ever {lenetrate 
Those clouds so dark, so desolate. 

That round death’s midnight-portal dwell. 
Or dive into the depth of hell ? 

“Couldst thou with tempests fill the cloud. 
The the sun to hide; 

And in yon bright cerulean shroud 
The lightning and the watery tide: 

With swiftly-gath’ring fiery flash. 

And with the mountain-shaking crash. 
Tear earth’s foundations up, and show 
What dust is thy poor world below ? 

“ Tell me, thou scrutinising mind, 

Who leads the eagle’s flight sublime ? 

His {flnions axe the mighty wind. 

His path beyond or earth or time; 

Far o’er the sea, (m some tall rock. 

He looks upon the surge's shock. 

Who could bis craving wonts supply ? 
Who gave him that sun-dazzUng eye ? 

“ Look at the awftal behemoth— 

Read there, vain man! my power’s dis¬ 
play i 

Go I see him trample, fai his wrath. 

The thorny forests in his way. 

His veln» ate bard os cables—try 
With him thy arm of potency! 

Hk! riba ore brass—his |^t horn 
Puii aU thy boastful strength to scorn. 

“Got hook the huge leviathan. 

And draw him sutgect to the shore; 

The ocean is his kingdbm—^man ! 

His course, the boundless waters o’er: 
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The scales uiwn his sides arc bright 
As* silver shields in Lana’s light: 
lie sees, in muck'ry, frowning lord ! 

Thy threat’ning spear and sharpen'd 
sword. 

A millstone is his heart—his row 
Of teeth like sickles, threat’ning still: 
Who shall attack him—^licro ! who ? 

He waits the strife with ready wilL 
He bosks him in the sunny beam 
On the sharp rock—’tis snurath to hint— 
His strong un|ietictrablc mass 
Sleeps, as it were, on sand or grass. 

“ When he prepares him for the fray. 
The ocean like a furnace gleams; 

The thund’ring surges mark his way. 

His anger like a caldron steams; 

His eyes with burning fury roll, 

As in a forge the scarlet co^ 

All fly before him—' Who shall stand 
Before my frown, w'lien 1 command ?’ 

“ When my high w'ill creation’s plan 
And self-supported wisdom drew, 

Did I consult thee, feeble man! 

To tell me whut my hand should do ? 
Why didst thou nut my purpose check, 
Thou uho wert then an atom speck, 


And say when 1 was framing thee, 

‘ Why art thou thus creating mo ?’" 

Insolent mortal!—Imw thy head; 

God’s wisdom and God’s goodness trace; 
In tile safe path He marks thee—tread.— 
’Tis He who fix’d thy earthly place; 

And joy and grief alike are given 
To lead thee on thy way to heaven i 
Then hope and boar—in patience bear— 
And throw on him thy woe, thy care. 

On the whole, we are happy to tc« 
contmend this volume to our readeta; 
and we have only to repeat our ad¬ 
vice to Mr Bowring, to coniine him¬ 
self to poetry, and to eschew political 
discussion. In his legitimate depart¬ 
ment of tianslation he is always re¬ 
spectable ; frequently animated and 
eloquent; seldom, if ever, ofteusivc:— 
in the other,—but we need not pur¬ 
sue the parallel. We have heard that 
he is at present enga^ in some 
translations from the literature of 
the South ; and we shall be happy to 
meet him in a field more suited to 
his labours—as superior to the pre¬ 
sent in extent, as in variety of pro¬ 
duce, and richness of cultivation. 


SKETCHES FROM NATURE. 

To the Editor. 


SIR, 

“ WH ETHER the extension of learn¬ 
ing tends to increase the happiness 
of the lower orders of society," is a 
question that has often been agitated, 
and by men of eminent talents and 
known philanthropy. It is not my 
intention to state ray own opinion 
uiion the subject; nor, indeed, have 
1 come to a decided opinion, though 
it has often engaged my serious con¬ 
sideration : but as 1 think the inclos¬ 
ed letters are not foreign to the pur- 
}H>se in point of view, 1 send them to 
you, that, if you think proper, you 
may give them a place in your valua¬ 
ble and widely-circulated M^aziue. 
They wore written by a young man 
of humble birth, known only to a 
few; but by the few who did know 
him, most cordially beloved, and now 
most deeply. netted. That they 
were written without the most dis¬ 
tant prospect of publication, you may 
believe; nor, had he been now alive, 
would they have fallen into my 
hands. Being lately on a visit in the 
country, 1 happened to be at the house 


of the person to whom they were 
written, and we were talking of the 
loss we had sustained in die death of 
our much - lamented friend, when 
Mr —— informed me that he had 
several letters, which he had at va¬ 
rious times receival from him, and 
that he often read them over with 
considerable pleasure, as he thought 
they exhibited the character of our 
late friend in a very amiable light; 
and likewise displayed considerable 
marks of a genius, which wanted but 
the fostering hand of a kinder fate 
to have done honour to the possessor. 

I requested a sight of these letters, 
and upon looking into them, was so 
much pleased with the perusal, tliat 
1 obtained leave of my Mend to take 
them with me, in ord» toenje^ them 
more at leisure. Perhaps my friend¬ 
ship for die author may cause me 
think more hi^ly of diem than they 
deserve: if so, 1 shfll only have thie 
additional grief of reflecting, that 
diese, the only remaiiiiug memorials 
of one so dtiar, are doom^, like him. 
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to sink unknown to the land of for* 
getfulneas. Should you, on the con¬ 
trary, give, them a place in your pa- 
it will be happily gratifying to a 
few, and may perhaps be not un¬ 
pleasing to many of your readers. I 
uave several more of his letters, which 
shall be sent you if you think, from 
the inclosed specimen, that they me¬ 
rit a place in your Miscellany. 

I have not made any variation of 
the matter, or manner of expression, 
in any of these lettm, except in oc¬ 
casionally suppressing a few senten¬ 
ces of a private nature, and the names 
of individuals. I have also arranged 
them, as much as possible, in the or- 
dw in which they were written, 
though there are considerable inter¬ 
vals, in which it appears, either that 
none were written, or that they have 
been lost. It is not my intention to 
trouble you with any remarks upon 
these letters, or any fartiies account 
of (he writer of them. In the course 
of the letters, the writer states 
enough concerning himself to satisfy 
any uninterested person; and I leave 
bis papers to stand or fall hy their 
own (userts. ] am. Sir, yours, &c. 

A. M. 

To Mr W. 

MT nxAU raiSKO, March 1818. 

Yon have so often derired and 
commanded me to write to you, when 
I had any leisure, that I cannot help 
believttm you re^y wish me to do 
so; and with the sound of your last 
injunction, ** write often, and tell 
me every thing," still sounding, as it 
were, in my ears, I feel it to 1m both 
ray duty and pleasure to take the ear¬ 
liest possible opportunity of obeying 
you. 1 do this the more willingly, be¬ 
cause, in my opinion, the pleasure of 
writing to a mend is next to that of 
receivinga lettra*from him ; and be¬ 
cause 1 am allowed to hope, tliat my 
letter to you will be tiie means of 
pOocuri^ «nc the pleasure of an an- 
8W«F. £tt ft truce to prefacing. I 
shaH just write yeu ** a* tim nnoos 
tiiatl hmerseer and, flitt, a plain 
acoouut of tile inddents of jour¬ 
ney. After I parted with you, 1 
want to;,my lathers, and stopped tiwrc 
two days. 1 had intended |0 go away 
next day, but some of ray clothes 
mete not ready, shdoneof ray sisters 


W88 not at home, but expected next 
day ; and, to tell tiie truth, 1 felt very 
easily satisfied with any excuse to 
keep me a day longer among them. 
I went a score of times into ray fa¬ 
ther's little yard,—sat upon my own 
sod-seat,—counted the gooseberry- 
buriies,—went and cleared out my 
littie spring-well,—and did 1 know 
not how many little odd jobs, hardly 
considering what I was doing. In 
the evening we were all at home, and 
appeared aU merry; but though wc 
tmd merry tales, and laughed at 
them, there was something melan¬ 
choly even in our attempts at mirth. 
Often 1 gazed at my parents, and my 
brother and sisters, and caught my¬ 
self in the beginning of a deep, un¬ 
conscious sigh, while I traced every 
feature, one by one, as if to fix them 
more firmly in my memory ; and of¬ 
ten did 1 observe my motiieris eyes 
fixed on me with a long and tender 
gaze, which yet she seemed anxious 
to conceaL We were all, 1 cannot 
tell how, anxious to appear happy 
and at ease, yet unable to prevent a 
kind of sadness which pervsuled every 
look, word,, and action. 1 wished to 
appear unconcerned about my jour¬ 
ney, and they wished to appear little 
disturbed by it, lest their sorrow 
should distiesB me; but we were 
little skilled in dissimulation. Wc 
retired late to rest, and slept little. 
Early in the morning, mv father came 
to my bedside, and t<da me that the 
morning was favourable, and that 
it was best to begin my journey 
betimes, as the weather wm not 
much to be depended upon in that 
season of the year. There was 
a solemnity in my father's man¬ 
ner that at once overpowered me; 
and, mih scarce any answer, 1 aro^, 
and prepared for the road. My sis¬ 
ters were all up except the youngest, 
—ray mother had every thing pre¬ 
pared, and I was soon m readiness. 
1 set out, accompanied by the whole 
family, to tiie top of that sweet 
green field you have beard me often 
mention as the scene of almost all 
my boyish days and 8p0rt8; and it 
appeared to me more beautiful than 
it had ever done, though I durst 
scarcely look around me. My sisters 
then stopped—1 turned to take leave 
of them; we gazed on each other; 
two of them wept in silence,—the 
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youngest cried aloud. Tears arc in¬ 
fectious. My father busied himself 
in opening the gate to let ray mother 
through ;—she stooped to lie her 
shoe;—I could not speak to my sis¬ 
ters ;—we shook hands, and parted 
without a word. In a few moments 
I turned to take another look; there 
stood my three fond sisters, gazing 
after me through their tears, and 
giving free vent to ^‘a grief, not 
loud, but deep.” It was the first se¬ 
paration that had ever taken place in 
our family; and 1 felt that 1 was 
the first to bring grief upon my dear, 
dear parents, and into the circle of 
our hitherto happy family: my heart 
sickened, and 1 would gladly have 
turned and gone home, never to leave 
it; but sensible that such must hap- 
l>cn at some time, I wound up my 
resolution, and went on. My parents 
accompanied me a little farther: my 
mother spoke little, being apparently 
occupie*! in mental prayer, oftener 
casting her eyes to Heaven than on 
me. Aly father gave me a few com¬ 
prehensive advices, relative to the re¬ 
gulation of my conduct in the world. 
At length they stopped—they grasp¬ 
ed my hands—and even now 1 seem 
to hear my father’s voice, deep, 
faltering, and subdued with grief, 
as he uttered these parting words, 
" Farcwcel! Got! Almighty bless 
you, Willie!” Never, no, tliough 1 
should live a longer life than is al¬ 
lowed to man, never can the events 
of that morning fade iVora my me¬ 
mory ; every slightest word, look, dr 
action, is there indelibly impressed. 

Scarcely conscious of whither I was 
going, I passed on through the torm 
of- ; and on gaining the sum¬ 

mit of the heights beyond it, I turn¬ 
ed to take another long farewell-gaze 
at my dear native hiUs; and when 
my eyes rested upon C - ’ s cloud- 
crowned head, towering in gigantic 
majesty far into the sky, 1 tell you, 
I could willingly have changed my 
being, to have become one among the 
fleecy flocks, feeding at ease, and 
roaming unconcerned and unafflicted 
around it. 

You have never wandered far, nor 
dwelt at a distance from your native 
home, therefore you can scarcely 
sympathize with me, and may per¬ 
haps think that 1 exaggerate in my 
statements; but I assure you, my 

VOL. XII. 


words convey indeed but a feeble re¬ 
presentation of iny feelings. 1 have 
left all my relations and acquaint¬ 
ances, dearly and long belov^ ; all 
the pleasant scenes of my happy, 
thotightiess, youthful days; and now, 
here, friendless, in a strange place,— 
but 1 must not tell you where, nor 
how 1 am, until I nave relat^ all 
my adventures on the way hither. 

While 1 stood looking thoughtful¬ 
ly towards C- , and its neighbour¬ 

ing hills, my attention was attracted 
by a dark, heavy, lowering cloud, 
that came slowly round the south 
side of the mountain up the Solway 
Firth, with a roost threatening as¬ 
pect; the sunbeams that streamed 
along its side were of a pale watery 
hue; the sea below assumed a deep 
muddy yellow; and the wind began 
that low, melancholy moan, which 
is the sure forerunner of a stortn. 1 
turned, and hastened on iny way, 
fearful of being overtaken by the ap¬ 
proaching blast, before 1 should bealde 
to reach the nearest village. Forward 
1 hurried, with all the speed in my 
power, turning, occasionally, to ob¬ 
serve the pre^ess of the cloud, vdiich 
was now rapidly covering the sky, 
and “ thickening and blackening 
round my devoted head.” Suddenly, 
a stronger gust of wind, like a whirl¬ 
wind, descended the heights, and 
swept over me, while broad flakes of 
snow floated around in wavering 
whirls, like the withered leaves in 
autumn. Before me lay the village 
of E ■ ■ -, at about the distance of a 
mile: 1 cast some wistful looks to¬ 
wards it, and mended my pace. 1 

E iirceivcd, a few yards before me, the 
ttle assembly of a private school 
burst out from a gate on the road- 
ude, and run with all speed for the 
vill^e. One little tprl was soon left 
behind; and though she continued 
to run as fast as she was able, I over¬ 
took her in a short time. She turn¬ 
ed to me with such a pitiable look, 
tliat my heart was interested in her 
at once; she was about the size of 
my own youngest sister, and, I ima¬ 
ged, like her in features. 1 imme¬ 
diately took my little bundle under 
my arm, carrying my umbrella in 
tile same hand, mat 1 might have 
one hand at liberty for her, as with¬ 
out that help she could not have kept 
up with me< She understood my 
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meaning, came close to my aide, before she died. My aunt uras very 
laying her little hand in mine, and vexed too, for my mither blamed her 
kept running along with me under eair fur no lettin' her ken in time, 
the shelter of my umbrella; and no> 1 wish it had been me that had dieil 
thingemitorrassed with mybeingquite an* no Jean, an’ then my mither wad> 
a stranger to her, she immediately na been half sac sorry; for Jean was 
began to tell me ^ her innocent lit- maist fit to do for hersel’, an’ to help 
tie tales. 1 asked her how slic bap- the lave o' us, for my mither has ne- 
pened to come so far to school with- ver been very weel since my father 
out any one to take care of her? died. She’ll maybe no live lang 
“ O,” said she, ** we have a very neither, but my aunt says she'll tak’ 
gude maister, an’ my aunt thinks we care o' me till 1 can work for myscl'." 
come better on wi’ him than wi’ ony While she was thus giving me her 
ither ; an’ a’ folk think that too, an’ interesting little history, she appear- 
we like him very weel onrsel’s. He cd suddenly to recollect herself, look- 
was talking about gaun awa', no lang cd around her, and quitting my hand, 
sync, but he’s no gaun yet, an’ w-e’rc darted into a neat little cottage upon 
a' very glad, for the folk say we the road-side. 1 assure you 1 felt 
couldna’ get a better anc, nor ane an awakening of my own grief, a sud- 
that wad tak’ mair pains wi’ us. An' den blank, and a deeper sense of 
I wish he manyna gang awa', for I loneliness, when tliis helpless orphan 
learn far better wi’ him nor 1 did wi’ forsook my hand. Such, or nearly 
the auld maister. An’ forby a’ that, such, as I have related it, was her 
my aunt says that the auld maister story; but had you looked, as 1 did, 
didna learn us right; and that if we upon the pretty innocent face, 
gaed till anithcr school we wad be to wrought, at tiroes, into a deeper emo- 
leam a’ o’er again.” “ But,” said 1, tion than 1 thought sucli a child 
" how «in your aunt venture to send could have displayed, and heartl 
you sae far your lane ? for the rest her silver voice fUtering, as she told 
rin off an’leave ye, I see.” “I wad- of her sister’s death, and her mo- 
na care for them leaving me,” said ther’s sorrow, you could not have 
she, “ for 1 can gang name mysel’ smiled at the deep impression wihch 
weel eneuch; but they whiles lick this small incident has made upon 
me too. They durstna do that when me. Being now arrived at the cn- 
Jean was living. Ye may be dinna trance of the village, I went into tlic 
ken that my sister Jean died about first inn that I saw, and took up a 
a fortnight syne. Jean an' me cam' comfortable station by the fire-side, 
here about Martinmas, to gang to the where 1 awaited the termination of 
school; an' Jean was to help my the blast. Wliilc I remained tliere, 
aunt; she sews, ye ken; an’Jean took I looked about for sometliing to a- 
care o' me garni to the school, an' muse me, and assist me to while a- 
comin' hame. She turned no weel, way the time a little, as 1 did not 
a gude while ^ne; an’then she grew care to noingle in the conversation 
bitter, an’ afW a wee she turned going on amongst the people of va- 
waur again. My aunt dUtna send lious descriptions in the house. I 
to my mither, for she aye thought cast my eye by chance upon some 
she wad soon mend; an’ Jean her- tom leaves of an (dd song-oook lying 
sel’ didna want to vex my mither: in the window, and found among 
but at last, when she turned very ill, them some songs of considerable inc- 
my aunt sent word hai.^c. My mi- rit, (at least to my fancy). One of 
thar didna get wprd till late, an’so them took my attention so much, that 
she eouidna come that day, for its 1 used the freedom to take the leaf 
maist twenty mile aura', and when containing it with me, and I here 
she cam’next day, Jean was dead; smd you a copy<^of it, if by tliis 
an’ ray mither was like to gaiq; dis- means I make some amends for the 
tracted, because she hadna s^n her dull prose of this wearisome cpisde. 

Oh, sad was the time when my dear laddie left me, 

To brave a’ the storms o’ the wide rolling sea; 

Now nought can delight me, a' joyless an' dowie 
1 sit aiv think on him wi’ tears in my e'e: 
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wing’d seem’d the days since he spak o* his way-gate. 
Though laden wi’ woe, yet o'er fast did they flee; 

An dull raite the Sun through the sky-dark air gloomy. 

That lang dreaded morning that tore him frae me. 

When he took the last look o’ his dear native dwelling. 

Where the blythe mom o’ youth had pass’d o’er him wi’ glee. 

The heart-rending sigh in his bosom was swelling, 

•A®’the big tear o’ grief dimm’d his bonny dark e’e. 

M parting moment of anguish unmingled, 

^ forget it ? Ah, no! 

Still, still, o’er my memory, darkly and sadly. 

It hangs, and renews the deep source of my woe. 

He turn’d, an' a lang parting look he took o' me, 

The rose left his meek, an’ the diamond his e’e; 

He silently gazed, then he torehimsel’ frae me,— 

My heart was sae sair I maist wished 1 cOuHdie. 

But, oh my fond eyes again might behold him 
Return’d safe frae danger an’ distance to me ; 

Ance mair to my heart, if ray arms might enfold him, 
Contented^^ death I could close my glad e’e! 


THE AGE OP BBOXZE, OR, CARMEN SECUI.ARE ET ANNUS HAUD MIRABILIS. 

JOHN HUNT. LONDON. 1823. 


In spite of many indications of 
carelessness and haste, " The Age 
of Bronze” is stamped with some of 
the most prominent characteristics 
of I^rd Byron’s original and sublime 
genius. I’he sentiments are occa¬ 
sionally lofty and magnificent; the 
thoughts vigorous and impressivej 
the language condensed and energe¬ 
tic ; the satire generally keen, some¬ 
times terrible. There is, to be sure, 
not a little hardness and abruptness 
in the versification, and several limp¬ 
ing lines might be easily picked out 
by a captious critic: but these defects 
are more than compensated by the 
conscious power which it displays, 
and by the unmeasured contempt 
iwurcd upon tyranny, folly, selfish¬ 
ness, stupidity, and wickedness. In 
truth, his Lordship wields the lash 
with the most edifying and exem¬ 
plary impartiality; although the 
Congress of Verona, the Jews, and 
the Country Gentlemen of England, 
come infor the most potent and cut¬ 
ting application. 

At the same time, we could have 
wished, that, in one instance, be had 
spared the dead. If the modem Pro¬ 
metheus chained to his rock, with the 
vulture of misfortune gnawing at his 
vitals, did, in some cases, shew tliat 
hefdt die petty, irritating, and never- 
ceasing annoyances of the shard-born 


insects sent to torment him, some¬ 
thing ought to have been allowed for 
the injSirmity of even a master-spirit, 
impatient of control, because habi¬ 
tuated to command, and impelled 
by the best sentiments of the heart, 
to watch over the comforts of those 
who had given him a noble proof of 
their devotion, by sharing his exile 
and his punishment, for believing in 
the magnanimity of England, 'rhe 
passage to which we allude is this: 

But where is he, the modem, mightier 
far, 

Who, born no king, made mouarchs draw 
his car; 

The new Scssostris, whose unharness’d 
kings, 

Freed from the bit, believe themselves 
with vringa, 

And spurn the dust o’er which they crawl’d 
^late. 

Chain’d to the chariot of the chieftidn^s 
state ? 

Yes I where is he^ the Champion and the 
ChUd ^ 

Of all that’s great or little, wise or ? 
Whose game was emiures, and whose 
stakes wwe thrones ? 

Whose table, earth—whose dice were hu¬ 
man bones ? 

Behold the grand result in yen lone isle, 
And, as thy nature urges, we^ or smile. 
Sigh to behold the eagle’s lofty rage 
Reduced to nibble at his narrow cage; 
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Smile to survey tho Quullur oi' the Nations 
Now daily squabbling o'er disputed ra- 
tions; 

Weep to perceive him mourning, as he 
dines 

O’er curtail’d dishes and o’er stinted wines; 
O’er petty quarrels upon petty things— 
Is this the man who scourg^ or feasted 
kings ? 

Behold the scales in which his fortune 
hangfr— 

A Surgeon’s statement and an Earl’s ha. 
Tongues! 

A bust delay’d, a book refus’d, can shake 
The sleep of him who kept the world 
awake. 

Is this indeed the Tamer of the Great, 
Now slave of all could tcaze or irritate— 
The paltry jailor and the prying spy. 

The staring stranger with his note*book 
nigh ? 

Plunged in a dungeon, he had stQl been 
great; 

How low, how little was this middle state, 
Between a prison and a palace, where 
How few could feci for what he had to 
bear! 

Vain his complaint,—my lord presents 
his bill. 

His fbod and wine were doled out duly 
stfll: 

Vain was his sickness,—never was a clime 
So free from homicide—to doubt’s a 
crime; 

And the stiff SuJ^eon, wlio maintain'd 
his cause. 

Hath lost his place, and gain’d the world’s 
applause. 

But smile—though all the pangs of brain 
and heart 

Disdain, defy, the tardy aid of art; 
Thouj^, save the few fond friends, and 
imaged face 

Of that fair boy his sire shall ne’er em¬ 
brace. 

Nunc stand by his low bed—though even 
the mind 

Be wavering, which long aw'd and awes 
manki^t— 

Smile—f(^' the fetter’d Eagle breaks his 
chdin. 

And worlds than this ore his again. 

What follows, however, is pecttli- 
arl;|^splcndid and redeeming: 

IIow, if that souring S{drit still retain 
A consdons twSight of his blazing reign. 
How must he smile, on looking ^wn, to 
see 

The little that lie was and sought to be ! 
What though his name a wider ooipire 
found 

Tluui'his ambition, though with scarce a 

iibund; 


Though first in gloiy, deepest in reverse,^ 
He tasted empire’s blessings and its curse; 
Though kings, rgoicing in their late 
escape 

From chains, would gladly be titeir ty¬ 
rant’s ape; 

How must he smile, and turn to yon lone 
grave, 

The proudest sea-mark that o’ertops the 
wave! 

What though his jai1or,dutcous to the last. 
Scarce deem’d the coifin’s lead could keep 
him fast, 

Befusing one poor line along the lid 
To date the birth and death of all it hid. 
That name shall hallow the ignoble shore, 
A talisman to all save him who bore: 

The fleets that sweep before the eastern 
blast 

Shall hear their sea-boys hail it from the 
mast; 

When Victory’s Gallic column shall but 
rise, , 

Like Pomircy’s ^illlar, in a desart’s skies. 
The rocky isle that holds or held his dust 
Shall crown the Atlantic like the hcro’s- 
bust. 

And mighty Nature o’er his obsequies 
Do more than niggard Envy still denies. 
But what are these to him ? Cun glory’s 
lust 

Touch the freed spirit or the fetter’d dust V 
Small care hath he of what his tomb con¬ 
sists. 

Nought if he sleeps—nor more if he exists: 
Alike the better-seeing Shade will smile 
On the rude cavern of tire rocky isle, 

As if his ashes found their latest home 
In Rome’s pantheon, or Gaul’s miniic 
dome. 

He wants not this; but France shall feel 
the want 

Of this last consolation, though so scant; 
Her honour^ fame, and faith, demand his 
bones, 

To rear abiwc a pyramid of titroncs; 

Or carried onwatd in the battle’s van 
To form, like Gucsclin’s * dust, her talis¬ 
man. 

But be it as it is, tlie lime may come 
His name shall beat the alarm like Ziska's 
drum. 

Then comes a rapid and vigorous 
sketdi of Napoleon’s triumphs and 
reverses: we shall only give the de> 
scription of Utc burning of Moscow, 
the last six lines of which strike us 
as peculiarly sublime. 

• “ GuescUn <licd during the siege of a 
city; it snirctidcrcd, and the keys were 
brought and laid u|)nn his bier, so that 
the place might apiKinr tendered to his 
ashes.” 
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Moscow ! thou limit of his long cazecry 
For* which rude Charles hud wept his fro. 
zen teiir 

To sec in vain—/(« saw thee^how f with 
spire 

And i^cc fuel to one common fire. 

To tids the soldier lent his kindling match, 
To this the peasant gave his cottage 
thatch. 

To this the merchant flung his hoarded 
store. 

The jirince his hall—and, Moscow was 
no more! 

Suhlimest of volcanos! EtnaV flame 
I'ulcs befenre thine, and quenchless Hccla’s 
tome; 

Vesuvius shews his blaze, an usual sight 
For gaping tourists, from his hocknied 
height: 

Thou stand’st alone unrivalled, till the fire 
'I'o come, in which all empires shall ex¬ 
pire. 

We now tom to what Mr Brougham 
calls “ The three Gentlemen of Ve¬ 
rona,"—the Congress,—the Holy Al¬ 
liance,—the Conservators of Despo¬ 
tism,—the Conspirators against Li¬ 
berty,—the political Trinity in Uni¬ 
ty, worBhipi>ecl by all the “ ne plus 
nltt'a Ultras," in every Christian 
kingdom of Europe. But Lord By¬ 
ron must describe them: sui-disant 
vicegerents of God: he alone is fully 
comi)etent to the task,—and he has 
performed it admirably. 

But lo ! a Congress! What! that hal- 
lowM name 

Which freed the Atlantic ? May we ho{)e 
the same 

For outworn Europe ? With the sound 
arise, 

Like Samuel's shade to Saul's monarchic 
eyes. 

The iirophets of young Freedom, sum¬ 
mon'd far 

Frtim climes of Washington and Bolivar; 
llcriry, the forest-born Demosthenes, 
Whose thunder shook the Philip of the 
seoM; 

And sttfle Franklin's energetic shade. 
Robed in the lightnings which his hand 
allay'd; 

And Washington, the tyrant-tamer, wake. 
To bid us blush for these old chains, os 
break. 

But wAo compose this Senate of the fbw 
That should redeem the many ? Who re¬ 
new 

This consecrated name, till now assign'd 
T<i councils held to benefit mankind ? 
Who now assemble at the holy call ? 
Thdnblcst Alliance, which says three arc 
all! 


An earthly Trinity! which wears .liic 
shape 

Of hcav'n's, as man is mimkk'd by Uie 
ape. 

A pious unity ! in purpose one— 

To melt three fools to a Napoleon. 

Why, Egypt's gods were ra^nal to these; 
Thdr dogs and oxen knew their own de¬ 
grees. 

And, quiet in their kennel at thefr shed. 
Cared little, so that they were duly fed ; 
But these, more hungry, must have some¬ 
thing more. 

The pow'r to bark and Ute, to toss and 
gore. 

Ah, how much hap])ier were good ^sop's 
frogs 

Than we! for ours are animated logs. 
With ponderous malu^ swaying to and 
fro. 

And crushing nations with a stupid blow. 
All dully anxious to leave little work 
Unto the revolutionary stork. 

Thrice blest Verona! since the holy three 
Withhheir imperial presence shineon thee; 
Honour'd by them, thy treacherous site 
forgets 

The vaunted tomb of “ all the Capulets ;” 
Thy Scaligcrs—for what was ^ Dog the 
Great,” 

Con Grande” (which I venture to trans¬ 
late) 

To these subiimer pugs ? Thy poet too, 
Catullus, whose old laurels yield to new ; 
Thine amphitheatre, where Romans sate; 
And Dante's exile, shelter'd by the gate ; 
Thy good old man, whose world was all 
witliin 

Thy wall, nor knew the country held him 
in: 

Would that the royal guests it girds about 
Were so far like, as never to get out! 
Aye, shout! inscribe! rear monuments 
of shame. 

To tell Oppression that the world is tame! 
Crowd to the theatre with loyal rage, 

The comedy is not upon the sfrige; 

The show is rich in ribbonry and. stars. 
Then gaze upon it through thy dungeon 
bars; 

Clap thy permitted palms, kind Italy, 
Fur thus much still thy fetter’d bands are 
free! 

This is followed by a full-length 
portrait of the “ magnapimoua Alex¬ 
ander,” as our Treasury printe were 
wont, in days of yore, to describe the 
Muscovite Czar. We never were w 
fortunate, however, as to discover in 
what this ** magnaniinitv" consisted. 
Father Paul was strangled, and son 
Alexander, who, of course was not 
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privy to tlie deed, rea])cd the bene- 
nt of the crime^ unci became Autocrat 
of all the Kussiaa, white and red. 
The burning of Moscow and tlie frost 
suddenly placed this same mag- 
naninjous’^ Alexander in the very 
unlooked-for position of a conqueror; 
when, recollecting that he had en¬ 
joyed the benefit of a republican tu¬ 
tor, and particularly that, for the 
time being, the co-operation of the 
people coud not be clispensed with, 
he all at once professed liberal opi¬ 
nions, and talked a good deal enpki- 
losoiAe. The trick succeeded to his 
wisn: the people, always credulous, 
believed him: his turn was served,— 
his enemy overthrown,—and the 
magnanimous” Alexander, whohad 
fawned on and crouched to Napoleon, 
Avhen his star was lord of the ascen¬ 
dant, was elevated into a sort of im¬ 
perial Dictator among the Nations. 
Then came first one Congress, next 
another,—the crusade against Na¬ 
ples,—and all the strange cloings, and 
shranger doctrines, which have since 
astonished Europe and the world; 
and we arc now told, that we sliall not 
dare to pluck a single feather from 
the wing of Legitimacy, unless we 
^ve a mind to a visitation from 
^me two millions and a half Mus¬ 
covites, Cossacks, Calmucs, Samoi- 
cds, and other Barbarians of the 
steppes and wilds of Scythia. Leav¬ 
ing Alexander the son of Philip to 
Quintus Cuitius and Plutarch, we 
must now, however, show off Alex¬ 
ander die son of Paul, on the can¬ 
vass of Lord Byron. 

Rcsplendant ugbt! behold the coxcomb 
Czar, 

The autocrat of waltzes and of war! 

As eager for a plaudit as a realm, 

And jmt as lit fur flirting as the helm ; 

A C^muck beauty with a Cossack wit. 
And gmerous spirit, when 'tis not IVost-bit; 
Now^alf dissolving to a liberal thaw. 

But harden’d back whene’er themominl;^ 
rawj 

With no objeetkm to true liberty, 

Except that it ^ould make the natbns 
,ftee. 

Bow well the Imperial Dandy prates of 
peace! 

How fain, if Greekli would be lus slaves, 
free. Greece! 

Hqw nobly gave he bock the Poles their 
« DieG 

Then told pugnacious Ptfland to be qhiet! 
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How kindly would he send the mild 
Ukraine, 

With all her pleasant pulks, to lecture 
Spain! 

How royally shew nfl* in proud Madrid 
His goodly person, from the South lung 
hid! 

A blessing cheaply purchas’d, the world 
knows, 

By having Muscovites for friends or foes. 
Proceed, thou namesake of Great Pliilip's 
son! 

La Haipe, thine Aristotle, beckons on; 
And that which Scythia was to him of 
yote. 

Find with thy Scythians on Iberia’s shore. 
Yet think upon, thou somewhat aged 
youth, 

Thy predecessor on the banks of Pruth ; 
Thou hast to aid tlice, should his lot be 
thine. 

Many an old woman, but no Catherine. . 
Spain too hath rocks, and rivers, and de¬ 
files— 

The bear may rush into the lion's toils. 
Fatal to Goths are Xercs* sunny fields; 
Think’&t thou to thee Napoleon’s victor 
yields ? 

Better reclaim thy desarts, turn thy sw'ords 
To ploughshares, shave and wash thy 
Bashkir hordes, 

Redeem thy realms from slavery and the 
knout, 

Than follow headlong in the fatal route. 
To infest the clime whose skies and laws 
are pure 

With thy foul legions. Spain wants no 
manure; 

Her soil is fertQe, but she feeds no foe; 
Hot vtiltures, too, were gorged not long 
ago; 

And wouldst thou fhmish them with 
fresher prey ? 

Alas! thou wilt not conquer, but purvey. 

I am Diogenes, though Russ and Hun 
Stand between mine and many a myriad’s 
sun: 

But were i not Diogenea, I’d wander 
Bather a worm than tuch an Alexander ! 
Be slaves who will, the Cynic shall be free; 
His tub hath tougher walls than Sinope: 
Still will he bold his lanthom up to scan 
The face of monareba for on ** honest 
man.” 

But we must now tiifn our eyes 
homewards. The following was no 
doubt intenjiled as a bonne houche for 
the country gentlemen. As they seem 
incapable of listening to, or compre- 
heu^g, sense and reason, wlten tle- 
livered in plain prose, we are not 
without hopes tnat the followiiq; 
mild expostulation in verse ma^ meet 
with better success. For a bnef and 
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coijvincing exposition of the doctrine 
of itcnt, we would recommend to our 
readers, not the Pamphlets, or works 
of Malthus or Ricardo, but—the 
following quotation from ** the Age 
of Bronze 

Alas, the country! how shall tongue or pen 
Dewail her now uiicountry gentlemen ? 

The last to bid the cry of warfare cease, 
The first to make a malady of peace. 

For what were all these country patriots 
horn ? 

To hunt, and vote, and raise the price of 
corn ? 

Dut com, like every mortal thing, must 
fall— 

Kings, conquerors, and markets most of 
all. 

And must ye fall with every eeur of grain ? 
Why would you trouble Buonaparte’s 
reign ? 

lie was your great Triptolemus ; his vices 
Destroy’d but realms, and still mainbiin'd 
your prices; 

lie amplified to every lord’s content 
The grand Agrarian Alcliyiny higlit Rent. 
Why did the tyrant stumble on thcTortars, 
And lower wheat to such desjionding 
quarters ? 

Why did you ciuiin him on yon isle so 
lone ? 

I'iic man was worth much more upon 
his tlmine. 

True, blmrd and treasure boundlessly were 
sjrilt, 

But what of that ? the Gaul may bear the 
guilt; 

But bread was high, the former paid his 
way. 

And tuTcs told upon the appointed day. 
But where is now the goodly audit ale ? 
The purse-proud tenant never known to 
fail ? 

Thefarm which never yet was left on hand ? 
The marsh reclaim’d to most improving 
land? 

The im])attent hope of the expiring lease ? 
The doubting rental? Wlrat an evil’s 
peace! 

In vain the prize excites the ploughman's 
skiU, 

In vain the Commons pass their patriot 
bill; 

The landed inferci/—(you may understand 
The phrase much better leaving oat. the 
land)— , 

Tlte land self-interest groans from shore 
to shore. 

For fear that plenty should attain the 
poor. 

Up! up again! yc rents, exalt your notes. 
Or else the Ministry will lose their votes, 
And Patriotism, so delicately nice, 

Her loaves will lower to the market price; 


For, ah ! "the loaves and fishes," once 
so Iiigh, 

Are gone—their oven clos’d, their ocean 
dry. 

And nought remains of all the millions 
spent. 

Excepting to grow moderate and content. 

They who are not so, had their turn— 
and turn 

About still flows from Fortune’s equal urn; 

Now kt their virtue be its own reward. 

And Inare the blessings which themselves 
prepar’d. 

See these inglorious Cincinnati swarm. 

Farmers of war. Dictators of the farm ! 

Their ploughshare was the sword in hire¬ 
ling hands, 

Thdr fields manured by gore of other 
lands; 

Safe in their bams, these Sabine tillers sent 

Their brethren out to battle—why ? for 
Rent I 

Year after year they voted cent, per cent. 

Blood, sweat, and tear-wrung millions— 
why ? for Rent! 

They roar’d, they din’d, they drank, they 
swore they meant 

To die fur England—why then live ? for 
Rent 1 

The peace has made one general malcon¬ 
tent 

Of these high.markct jiatriots; war was 
Rent! 

Their love of country, millions all mis¬ 
spent. 

How reconcile ? by reconciling Rent. 

And will they not repay the treasures lent ? 

No: down with every thing, and up with 
Rent! 

Their good, ill, health, wealth, joy, or 
discontent, 

Being, end, aim, religion—Rent, Rent, 
Rent! 

Thou soldst thy birthright, Esau ! fur a 
mess: 

Thou shouldst have gotteti more, or eaten 
less; 

Now thou hast swill’d thy pottage, thy 
demands 

Are idle; Israel says the bargain stands. 

Such, landlords! was your appetite for war. 

And, goiged with blood, you gruudile at 
- a scar! 

\^at, would th^ spread their earthquake 
even o’er Cash ? 

And when land crumbles, bid firm ptqier 
crash ? 

So rent may rise, bid bank and ration 
faU, 

And found on ’Change a Fuadling Hos¬ 
pital ? * 

Lo, Mother Church, while all religion 
writhes, ^ 

Like Niobe, weeps o’er her ofl'spimg, 
Tithes; 
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The Prelates go to—^whcrc their saints 
liave gone. 

And proud pluralities sulisidc to one; 
Church, state, and faction, wrestle in the 
dark, 

Toss'd by thcDclugein their common ark. 
Shorn ofher Bishops, banks, and dividends, 
Another Babel soars—But Britain ends. 
And why? to pamper the 8df*secking 
wants. 

And iHop the hill of these Agrarian ants. 
“ Go to these ants, thou sluggard^ ilMi be 
wise;” 

Admire their patience through each sa¬ 
crifice. 

Till taught to feel the lesson of their pride, 
The price of taxes and of homidde; 
Admire their justice, which would fain 
deny 

The debt of nations ;—{iTay, who made 
it high 9 

This, however, is only a bye-blow. 
His Lordship returns to the Con¬ 
gress, and after a glance at Metter- 
nieh, Chateaubriand, and Welling¬ 
ton, presents ns with a picture of a- 
mulher description, which, for very 
ohvious reasons, we give without re¬ 
mark: 


Enough of this—>a sight more mournful 

WOOS 

The averted eye of the reluctant Muse. 
The imperial daughter, the imperial bride, 
The imperial victim—sacrifice to pride; 
The mmher of the hero's hope, the boy, 
The young Astysnax of modem Troy; 
The still pale shadow of the loftiest queen 
That esrth has yet to see, or e’er hath 
seen; 

She flits amidst the phantoms of the hour. 
The theme of piiy, and the wreck of 
power. 

Oh, cmel mockeiy! Could not Austria 


spare 

A daughter? What did France’s widow 
there ? 


JHer litter place was by St Helen’s wave. 

Her. only throne is in Napidcon’s grave. 

But,noi,-~Bhe stQl must hold a petty reign, 

FbuikM her fbitnidable chamberlain ; 

The flMrtM Algus, whose not hundred 
cym 

Must watch her through these paltry 
pogeantotea. 

Wbst she riuHS no more and 

siiar’d hi'tain 


A sarpsariBg tiuA of Charlemagne, 

Wium sw^ firoiii Moscow to the Swth- 
erh^ i 

Yet still she ndes.urn pastoral reafan oi 

* cheese, 

f« Forms views the traveler reaoit 
bte the trappinp tA her mimic court 


But she ^>pean! Verona sees her shorn 
Of all her beams—while nations gaze and 
mourn— 

Ere yet her husband’s ashes have had time 
To chill in thrir inhospitable clime; 

(If ere those awful ashes can grow cold 
But no,—their embers soon will burst the 
mould) 

She comes f—the Andromache (but not 
Racine's, 

Nor Homer's) Lo! on Pyrrhus’ arm the 
leans! 

Yes! thcr4thtarm,yct red fVomWaterloo. 
Which cut her lord’s half-shattcr’d sceptre 
through. 

Is ofthr’d and accepted ! Could a slave 
Do more ? or less ?—and he in his new 
grave! 

Her eye, her check, betray no inward 
strife. 

And the £x-Emprcss grows as F.x a wife! 
So much for human ties in royal lireasts ' 
Why spare men's feelings, when their own 
are jests ? 

From the specimens we have now' 
given, onr readers will be enabled to 
judge for themselves of the produc¬ 
tion before us. In our opinion, it 
unites great power, with a singular 
acuteness dT observation, and a won¬ 
derful knowledge of men, and de¬ 
monstrates that, notwithstanding tlie 
“devilry" in which the noble au¬ 
thor has lately been engaged, and 
which we hope be lias abandoned for 
ever, the wings of his genius arc still 
uncUpped, and that nothing is want¬ 
ing but the choice of a sul^ect, wor¬ 
thy of his unrivalled powers to re¬ 
cord his name in the same roll with 
those of Shakespeare and Milton, and 
thus to form the most illustrious tri¬ 
umvirate of which any nation, an¬ 
cient or modem, can bi^t. 

Before we close this article, we beg 
to notice a drcumstance which strark 
our attention. In p. 11, are the fol¬ 
lowing lines: 

Egypt! fVom whose all datelcfe tombs 
arose 

Forgotten Pharaohs iVom their Itmgreposc, 
And shook within their pyramids to Iwar 
A new Cambyscs thundering in their car; 
While the dark shadet of Jhrty agtt itood 
Like startled gianu ^ Nile’s famous 
flood. 

The line in Italics is borrowed, 
nearly word for word, from Napo¬ 
leon's address to the Army of 
before the battle of the PyramioB. 
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Liimdon, 3d MarcJu 

I AM sorry fhat my last letters did 
not arrive in time for your Number 
for February. The fact is, 1 waited 
and waited day after day, or rather 
night after night, for the production 
of something new at cither of our 
theatres, until it seems it was too 
late for my communications to be cf 
any service that month. The loss, 
however, Mr Editor, was the loss of 
the readers of the Edinburgh Mag-a- 
■^me ; and the fault was the fault of 
the Managers of our play-houses. I 
take no blame to myself in this mat¬ 
ter ; Ed ognun Ic sue eolpe si perdona. 
'I'he managers and proprietors too 
were the sutferers by it; for thinner 
houses have rarely been known, than 
some that occurred in the bc-giiining 
of February. 

Un turning back to my memoran¬ 
da for the last two months, I find 
that since Sivipsun Co., brought 
out on the 4 th January, only two 
novelties have been presented at 
cither of our winter houses. The 
earliest of these was a sort of opera, 
or comedy, with songs, made up 
from one of the novels of the “ Great 
Unknown,” under the title of “ Ni¬ 
gel.” It was understood to be from 
the pen of Mr Horace Twiss, and it 
is no other, in fact, than the produc¬ 
tion which 1 long ago announced he 
was preparing for the stage. It is 
very true, that, in the London news¬ 
papers, his aitthorship was contra¬ 
dicted ; but 1 reckon that this goes 
for nothing; for as the performance 
was unsuccessful, (I do not mean that 
it was not acted for three or four 
nights,) he must be anxious to dis¬ 
claim all connection with it. Besides, 
the contradiction was a little ambigu¬ 
ous and artful, not direct and positive: 
as the comedy, opera, or whatever it 
might be called, liad not met with 
Ac general approbation of the public, 
it was but fair to presume that Mr 
H. Twiss was not the writer of it. 
It reminds one of the reply of Fin- 
la^son to one of the charges of 
O Meara: " As Mr Finlayson was 
never authorised by his superiors to 
promise Mr O’Meara a surgeonsliip 
of Greenwich Hospital, it is but fair 
to presume that he never did promise 
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it.” In neiAer case was any such 
presumption warranted. Doubtless, 
Mr Finlayson did offer the surgeon- 
ship ; and, doubtless, Mr H. Twiss 
was the writer of the play of “ Ni¬ 
gel.” Indeed, Ae circumstance, that, 
after a few wearisome representations, 
it was damned, instead of being a 
proof to Ae contrary, may be looked 
upon by some as “ a confirmation 
strong.*" I wonder what injudicious 
friend drew up Ae qualified contra¬ 
diction containing such an unquali¬ 
fied panegyric: it surely could not 
come from Ac pen of Mr H. Twiss 
himself. If “ Nigel” had been writ¬ 
ten by Mr Moncrief, such a mode of 
getting out of Ae scrape might not 
have been inconsistent with Ae very 
exalted notion that gaUymaufty- 
grinder” entertains of his own abili¬ 
ties ; for he goes about London, avow¬ 
ing, “ that though he does not think 
himself equal to^ Shakespeare as a 
poet, yet sure he is, that he possesses 
an rxfem/jorf talent, which there is 
no proof that Shakespeare ever pos¬ 
sessed ; that Shakespeare was content 
to confine his plays to one house, 
the Globe, whereashe(Mr Moncrief) 
has had pieces acted successfully at 
four or five different theatres, on Ae 
same night ; —nay, more, that it has 
several times happened that his pro¬ 
ductions have made up Ac whole 
amusement of Ae audience ; the co¬ 
medy, interlude, and farce, being all 
tlirce from his sole and unassisted 
pen.” What French author is it that 
asserts, 

“ L' ignorance iotijourt est prite a s'ad- 
mircr f" 

I do not say that the line'*applies, 
in its full extent and force, to Mr 
Moncrief; neither do 1 say that he 
has not a considerable share of clever¬ 
ness in his way, one of his main qua¬ 
lifications being that of ada^lig 
other men's labours to his own pur- 
OSes. Let me do him the justice, 
owever, of stating, Aat his ** Ho- 
Chester," played by £lli«ton at Ae 
Olympic, before he became sole 
lessee and propridbr of Drury-Lane 
Theatre," is quite as good as any¬ 
thing Mr H. Twiss haa ever,J|^e, 
not excepting even his speecllp in 
Parliament. 

3 Q 
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Upon his “ Nigel," it is not mv 
purpose to waste many words: though 
It took him so long to prepare it for 
the stage, it was not nearly so good 
as the hasty sketch Mr C. Dibdin 
(who has a knack in this line) drew 
up for the Surrey Theatre, within a 
week after the novel made its appear¬ 
ance. It is very clear that Mr Twiss 
did not understand what he was 
about, and forgot that most import¬ 
ant fact, that scenes telling exceed¬ 
ingly well in narrative, lose a vast 
deal of their effect on the stage. Mr 
Twiss mistakes his talent: he is a 
barrister, and a politician, and it 
would answer his purpose much bet¬ 
ter, because he is mu^ better quali¬ 
fied for it, ii^ like Mr Holt, (the au¬ 
thor of the two pamphlets on “ The 
State of the Nation,”) he would con¬ 
fine himself to law and statistics, and 
abandon poetry altogether. Had 
Lord Sidmouth and Bexley remained 
in office, Mr Holt would certainly 
have obtained some legal preferment: 
as it is, he stands a good chance of 
success. Mr Twiss has lost his best 


and the incidents judiciously ma¬ 
naged. There is rather too much of 
boxing and " the fancy” in it, and 
the equivoques, though pleasant, and 
not forced, are somewhat too long; 
this species of dialogue being rather a 
substitute for humour, than humo¬ 
rous. The acting was admirable, and 
the farce deserved the success it ob¬ 
tained, which is more than I can say 
of “ Simpson & (!o.,” which is still 
played when a third piece is wanted 
to fill up the usual time which the 
audience expects to be occupied. 

Mystery hangs over a forthcoming 
tragedy, by Miss Mitford. It was 
announced in the Morning Chronicle 
some days ago, that “ T. N. Tal- 
fourd, Esq. barrister at law,” had 
read in the Green-room of CJovcnt- 
Garden Theatre, a new Tragedy by 
Miss Mitford, which was greatly ad¬ 
mired. Very soon afterwards, al¬ 
most in the next publication of the 
newspaper, it was inentionod that 
this Tragedy, (I forget what name 
was given to it,) had been with¬ 
drawn ; for what reason, was not 


patron. Lord Londonderry ; but he 
is in 8 situation, in which, by pru¬ 
dence, and taking the right course, 
he may be sure of obtaining others. 
There exists, however, one obstacle, 
and it is, that Mr Secretary Peel re¬ 
gards him with some d^ree of envy 
and jealousy, and it is very certain 
that this statesman, (as we muse call 
him, at least in courtesy,) possesses 
no such talents as place him above 
those petty passions. 

However, 1 am wandering from 
plays to politics; though, indeed, as 
far as tragedy and farce are concern¬ 
ed, they have more connection than 
might be supposed. 

^ A new Afterpiece, with a more ra¬ 
tional title than some produced of 
late, and with more claims to suc¬ 
cess, has also been brought out at 
Covent Garden: it is called The 


stated. This was followed by a third 
paragraph, informing the public that 
a seeotid Tragedy, by Miss Mitford, 
was in course of rebeavsiil; but still 
no explanation was afiorded why tbt* 
first had been so suddenly suppress¬ 
ed, although it was noticed distinct¬ 
ly that they were different j)er}bnn- 
ances. Miss Mitford has not offered 
any thing to the world of late, and 
perhaps she may have a stock of new 
Tragedies by her. I recolleet that a 

tailor (not Mr P- of ('haring- 

Cross, he writes only political trea¬ 
tises —petit hie plus iemjHn is atqve 
ofei plus) once asked me to read over 
a sentimental Comedy he had written: 
he was not my tailor, you may be 
sure. 1 complied, and gave him 
what encouragement 1 could. lie was 
overjoyed at my opinion, and added, 
with much self-satisfaction, that if 


Duel, or the two Nephews.” It pre¬ 
tends to nothing more than to the 
rank of a Farce; not, like " Simpson 
& Co.,” to be “ a (Jomedy*’ in two 
acts. By the bye, I find that 1 and 
the newspapers were mistaken in at¬ 
tributing inis last to Mr Dibdin; 
|>ut it is an error of no great import- 
nn^ The plot of the Duel” is 
the raaracters well contraat- 
1^, the dialogue generally spirited. 


that succeeded, he had four more 
ready. It may be the same with 
Miss Milford’s Tragedies; but, as I 
said, the mystery yet remains to be 
cleared up. It would not tell much 
in favour of Mr Talfourd's skill in 
readi^, if it should appear that the 
first Tragedy noticed, in the para¬ 
graph, to have been "greatly admir¬ 
ed,^’ bad, in fact, been withdrawn in 
consequence. 
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Having thus touched upon all die 
novelties I recollect^ in die way of 
Plays and Afterpieces, offered to the 
public within about die last six 
weeks, h will advert, in iny next, to 
such new actors and actresses as have 
appeared, and to our old favourites, 
who have just come forward again, 
after an absence of some months in 
the country. 

London, Bth March. 

" What has become of Miss F. il. 
Kelly ?” was a question, about three 
weeks ago, in the mouths of most per¬ 
sons who take an interest in theatrical 
matters; but now people are tired of 
asking it, and of receiving no satis¬ 
factory answer: at present it may be 
said, in the words of the old song. 

Where she's gone, and how she fares, 
Nobody knows,—and nobody cares.” 

Two months ago, I gave it as my 
opinion, and was laughed at for it, 
that her popularity, as far as she ever 
had any, would not be of long dura¬ 
tion, and it has turned out accord¬ 
ingly. [ know not what sort of in¬ 
fluence was used with the London 
newspapers, regarding this young 
lady, but that some influence or otiier 
was used is quite clear, for they all 
joined in a chorus of praise of that 
acting which almost every body is 
now ready to admit was undeserving 
of half the applause it obtained. This 
is one more proof of the degree of re¬ 
liance that is to be placed u]>on our 
metropolitan diurnal criticisms. How 
the poor natives of Dublin, too, were 
laugned at for having long allowed 
this blossom to " waste its sweetness 
on the desert air" of empty benches! 
This is the second time, within two 
years, that their taste has been un¬ 
justly reviled: they were called all 
sorts of hanl names for not being 
sensible of the merits of Miss Wilson, 
whom all the world acknowledges 
now to have been, in her way, an 
impostor upon the taste of London 
audiences. Miss F. H. Kelly^ was 
a protegee (we use the word in no 
improper sense) of Mr Shiel, the 
great Irish tra^c poet," as he has 
been called: how he contrived to 
put her off* upon the managers of 
Covent-Garden Theatre we can ea¬ 
sily guess; but how he contrived 
to put her off, even as long as he 


did, upon the public, is yet matter 
of mere speculation. Be it as it may, 
it is pretty evident, that thU young 
ladv, who might perhaps have been 
both useful and respectable in any 
other line, has now found her level; 
and if she ever appear on the stage 
again, unless gready altered, it must 
be in an inferior rank to that she was 
induced to claim. Let those who 
think me harsh and ungallant, recol¬ 
lect how much gallantry, in this, and 
some other cases, has contributed to 
mislead in the formation of a true 
estimate. As 1 once before remark¬ 
ed, 1 do not know what gallantry has 
to do with theatrical criticism. Mr 
Shiel’s motive is quite plain: he 
wanted to supply the place of Miss 
O’Neil in his tragedies ; Im saw no¬ 
body competent onour Londonboarda, 
and he therefore thought he would 
import an adventure of his own, whjush 
would at least have novelty to re¬ 
commend it. 

This mention of Miss F. H. Kelly 
leads me to inquire in what part of 
the United Kingdom Miss Kelly, late 
of Drury-Lane, and the English 
Opera-House, is performing, or whe¬ 
ther indeed she be performing at 
all ? A single line from her lips was 
worth all, and more, than Miss F. II. 
Kelly had to say in the last Tragedy 
by Mr ShieL 1 recollect an epi¬ 
gram (they called them so at that 
date, 1598) upon ohl George Chap¬ 
man, the first translator of Homer, 
and author of a number of dramatic 
works, of which the following were 
four lines: 

“ Thy plays are not so much like plays 
as life. 

And truth and fiction—these are both at 
strife; 

As if thou’dst cut a piece horn out exist¬ 
ence. 

Only compressing things till then at dis¬ 
tance.” 

The same, or nearly the same, may 
be said of Miss Kelly’s perfonnance: 
it is not so much like life, as life it¬ 
self; and 1 considn* it a great impu¬ 
tation upon our London play-goers, 
that they will endure her id>8ence, 
who, for so manv seasons, contribu¬ 
ted 30 much to their delight. In this 
particular. Managers ought to be un¬ 
der greater control than at prj||ent: 
they engage and discharge, just as 
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suits their pleasures or their pockets, 
never taking the wishes of the pub¬ 
lic at all into consideration. In the 
suminer, I suppose, of course, we 
shall see her again at the English 
Opera-house. Mr Arnold was her 
first patron, ivhen she was wholly 
unknown in London, and to her fi¬ 
delity to him, and to her anxiety to 
promote his interests, alic owes her 
dismissal from Drury-Lane Theatre. 

Rumours are afloat respecting dis¬ 
putes between Charles Kcmbh; and 
jMacready : they were to be expected, 
from the inode in which the former 
began his career as Manager of Co- 
veiit-Gardcn ; it is therefore proba¬ 
ble that some differences have arisen. 
The cast of parts is always a fruitful 
subject of theatrical quarrels. We 
have seen the success of C. Kemble's 
attempt, while Macready was in Ita¬ 
ly, to go through his brother John 
Kemble’s series of characters: he has 
not tried any one of them since his 
melancholy failure in Hamlet. Whe¬ 
ther it be owing to him and his in¬ 
fluence, 1 knownot, but Macrcadyhas 
come comparatively very little befcrc 
the public this season ; and it i.s ge¬ 
nerally understood, that he complains 
of being thus kept in the back-ground. 
If Charles Kemble had also forced 
himself forward, there might be more 
reason for dissatisfaction. As Mana¬ 
ger, however, he has many ways of 
keeping himself alive in the public 
recollection ; but an actor only, ha.s 
merely to trust to the number of 
times he appears, and the applause he 
obtains. Macready,with all his talent, 
would soon die in the public recol¬ 
lection, if he were not now and then 
to make what is technically called a 
hit. He has not done so once this 
season yet; for he has had no oppor¬ 
tunity but in Mr Shiel’s defunct 
TragMy of “ the Ilugueonot.” IVhat 
Moliere says of old age, that it devoit 
ne ion^er ^‘d movrir, is true of an 
actor. It was Garrick’s complaint, 
that an actor, however eminent, lived 
no lonp^r than his liffe; but if Mac- 
ready 18 k^t back, as has been the 
case lately, he will die a very pre¬ 
mature deadi indeed. 1 am not sure, 
that, in this respect, mnch blame 
is imputable either to hint m to C. 
Kemble. 

The taste of this season has un¬ 
questionably been musicfd and ope¬ 


ratic, and it has of course essentially 
interfered both with the performance 
of Tragedy and Comedy. Kean him¬ 
self has appeared hut seldom, and 
hardly at all, since the return of Lis¬ 
ton and Miss Stephens to London. 
Young, after ending his short engage- 
mentatUrury, hasretiredtoBath, and 
hence, it is very plain, that the “ sole 
manager and lessee” did not think it 
worth while to retain him. Neverthe¬ 
less, he deserves credit for engaging 
Liston, and still more for securing 
Miss Stephens. I had intended to 
speak more at large in my present let¬ 
ter, of (heir joint re-appearance on the 
rival boards of Drury-Lane, but I am 
obliged to defer it till I write next. 

TiOndnn, Dth March. 

I was interrupted, yestenlay even¬ 
ing, by a friend, who called in to give 
me the news, just arrived, of the 
death of John Philip Kemble: he 
expired at Lausanne, on the ‘iGth of 
last month, of a paralytic attack, and, 
by all the account!!, he ajipears to 
have .suffered little or no jjiiiii. To 
the public, he died several j ears ago. 
when he quitted the stage, so thiit 
they will not now have to lament his 
loss, any more than the decease of 
any other respectable gentleman : all 
their recollections of wliat he w.ns 
will still remain ; all their gratitude 
(if the public ever feel it) for the jilca- 
sure, the delight he afforded, during 
a long and briUiant career. 1 am 
not going to be cither biographical 
or critical regarding him. Air Jones' 
book will supply all the main parti¬ 
culars of his life, and I do not think 
that any opinions of mine, or of any 
other man, arc wanting, at this time 
of day, to lead to a correct estimate 
of John Philip Kemble’s genius as a 
tragic actor. As he was horn in 17.97, 
he was 66 years old when he dietl. 
it is some satisfaction to me to recol¬ 
lect, that Macbeth was the first play 
I ever saw, and that Kemble and his 
sister sustained the principal charac¬ 
ters ; thU, too, at a time when they 
were both in their zenith. 

It is, 1 believe, not generally 
known, that when playing, very ear¬ 
ly in life, at York, Kemble publish- 
M a volume of Juvenile Poems, un¬ 
der the title of “ Fumtive Pieces,” 
putting his name to mem. But be 
soon b^ame dissatisfied with them. 
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and (as Lord Byron has since attempt¬ 
ed to do with his “ Poems by George, 
Lord Byron, a minor,”) endeavoured 
to suppress them. His printer told 
me, when I was at York, fourteen 
years ago, that Kemble had burnt 
250 copies in his presence. How¬ 
ever, some few had previously got 
into circulation, and they have now 
and then been sold at auctions: se¬ 
veral copies were bought at high 
prices, from one, to four or five pounds, 
for Kemble himself. I never saw 
the volume, wliich is, of course, ex¬ 
tremely scarce ; but a friend of mine 
extracted for me one or two speci¬ 
mens, which I have preserved by way 
of curiosity, and with one of which 
I will now present the readers of the 
Edinburgh Magazine. 1 would quote 
others, but they would be too long 
for this place, and if 1 offered them 
to the Editor, to Imj inserted else¬ 
where, he seems so much in arrear 
with his correspondents, that I doubt 
if he could find room for them. It 
i.s to be recollected, that John Kem¬ 
ble was a Uoman Catholic, and the 
subsequent epigram had probably a 
rcfcTcncc* to one of his acquaintances. 

On n Young and Jirauliful CafhnUe who 
purposed to take, the Veil. 

“ If A.nua e'er shouW take the veil, 

F«»r others’ sins alone to wail 

The noisy world she flics ; 

Aiul with the tcndcrcst pity lill’d 
To pray for those her beauty kill'd, 

The Archer ill her eyesi” 

This is not much amiss, b# I 
have seen something like it before. 
It is only a playful trifle ; but the 
chief part of the collection consists of 
serious and sentimental poems. 

1 noticed in a former letter, that 
Macready had been kept in the back¬ 
ground, and that Kean had lately 
played but seldom. I iierceive that 
they are both advertised for to-mor¬ 
row night: Macready is to play King 
John ; Gonstance by Mrs Ogilvie, 
a lady whose name I have before 
omitted to mention, and who has re¬ 
cently come forward to take the first 
line in tragedy. She is unequal to it, 
althougli 1 allow her no small share 
of cleverness- Lady Constance was 
Mrs Siddons’s part; but it is not one 
that ever called for the full exercise 
and display of her powers: for this 


reason, Mrs Ogilvie may be more 
successful in it than she has shown 
herself in characters of higher reach 
and more varied passion. Kean per¬ 
forms King Lear, and there is no 
play I wonid not rather see him in 
than in this: he reduces the old mo¬ 
narch down almost to the level of a 
drivelling work-house pauper. . 

Miss Stephens and Braham in va¬ 
rious operas, but chiefly in " Guy 
Mannering,” Artaxerxes,” and the 
" Beggars' Opera,” have been draw¬ 
ing overflowing houses to Dniry- 
Lane; while Liston, in “ Love, Law, 
and Bhysic,” “ Killing no Murder," 
&c. Las been making the audience 
laugh till they roared again with 
pleasure and pain. 1 expected to see 
some of the fat citizens go off like 
Margutta, in Ihilce's 19th (’ante, 
where he bursts himself with laugh¬ 
ing at an ape; 

JV parue, chc gli ttsc'me ttna bnmhatda, 
'Junto fit grande dc to ecoppio il tuoiio, c^c. 

(St. 119.) 

Lomlon, 11th 2Ir.rch. 

I am sorry that I did not send my 
last letter oH' on Monday, without 
waiting to see King John, and adding 
this ])ostscript, for nothing 1 saw was 
worth the delay : however, as I did 
go to Govent-Garden, 1 will say a 
few words about the performance. 
In the first place, 1 did not like Mac- 
rcady’s King John as well as I ex¬ 
pected, and it is not a part that will 
add a jot to his reputation: there¬ 
fore, the sooner he drops it the better, 
lie was most successful in the inter¬ 
view with Hubert,—" Come hither, 
gentle Hubert,” &c.; but here he 
was laboriously studied, and, through¬ 
out, art was far too paramount. This 
is rather a growing fault with Mac- 
rcady, and of itself would indicate 
a want of real genius. Mrs (^ilvie 
exactly came up to my expectation in. 
Lady Constance—neither better nor 
worse: she failed, in my opinion, in 
that celebrated passage, Here 1 and 
Sorrow sit," &c. In consequence of 
the death of his brother, Mr C. Kem¬ 
ble could not play Falconbridge, and 
who, will it be conjeetnred, supplied 
his place? Mr Connor—the same 
gentian who performs the “ Irish 
Tutor,” and indeed all the low Irish 
parts at this house! This was a lit¬ 
tle too much, and so the audience 
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felt it. To cay that Abbot would 
have done it far better, is to say no¬ 
thing, because nobody could have 
done it worse. The whole play went 
off as heavily as possible, and unless 
for Mrs Ogilvie, it is difficult to 
guess why it was represented. 

In a former letter, I mentioned, 
that, excepting Miss Mitford’s pro¬ 
duction, no novelties were spoken of; 
but to my surprise, at the bottom of 
the bills of yesterday, at Covent-Gar- 
der, 1 see a new Tragedy and a new 
Comedy both advertis^. The Trage¬ 
dy is called Julian, and I take it for 
granted that it is the old Spanish 
story of the Renegade in the time of 
Roderick the last of the Goths, told 
by Mariana in his history, and which 
hu been made the subject of many 
poems, dramatic and otherwise, in 
Spain *. A few years ago. Writer 
Savage Landor published, anony- 
mouriy, a play, under the same title: 
he is the author of that mad poem 
The Ghebirbut it is probable the 
Tragedy now about to be acted is 
not his. It may be Miss Milford's, 
though, had it been, we should pro¬ 
bably have seen some new puff of it 
in the Morning Chronicle. Of the 
new Comedy, the title is not given, 
and it is likely that it will not be 
brought out until after the Tragedy. 

London, Sth April. 

I am the more sorry for the “ fafai- 
lity" (as you call it, Mr Editor, in 
your Notices to Correspondents,) at¬ 
tending the last Theatrical Article, 
because it, in |)articttlar, contained 
some matter of general, though of 
temporary interest. Where the de¬ 
lay arose, or what was its cause, I 
know not; but I am very sure that no 
blame was imputable to me, as 1 was 
particularly desirous that what 1 sent 
should appear without fail. I ex¬ 
pect it still, and, on this account, my 
communications this mondi shall be 
shorter. 1 think that my last letter 
was dated onlv on the 10th March— 
it ought to have reached you in 
Edinburgh on the 12th, and to have 
been inserted as a matter of course. 
Had it been minted, as it ought to 
have been, I should this month have 
sent you one or two Airihcr speci- 

* One of the most distinguished is by 
Louis de Leon, who atributes all the ca- 
ities of jSpain to this Renegade. 


mens of the poetry of the late John 
Philip Kemble, by way of curiosities, 
and not intended in any way to coun¬ 
teract the high reputation he has 
justly acquired as a performer. I pre¬ 
sume, from what you say, that no fault 
is attributable to you; and the on¬ 
ly amends you can ‘make for the post¬ 
ponement, both to the reader and to 
me, is to continue the correspondence 
in die present Number as if there had 
been no interruption. 

“ Julian,” regarding which .1 was 
bold enough to hazard some conjec¬ 
tures, and which, by the bye, have 
turned out to be false, as conjectures 
will do sometimes, has been brought 
out at Covent-Garden Theatre, and 
it has met with tolerable success. 
The story is not Spanish, but Sici¬ 
lian, and the author is not Mr Wri¬ 
ter Savage Landor, but Miss Mitford, 
a young lady, who, some years ago, 
(1 understand, for 1 have nut seen 
it,) published a poem under the title 
of “ Christina, or the Maid of the 
South Seas.” If, however, that poem 
be no better than its title, I hope it 
may never come under iny observa¬ 
tion, especially as its incidents arc 
taken from the adventures of the 
half-methodistmutincersin Pitcairn's 
Island. With respect to the 'I'rage- 
dy of “ Julian,” 1 shall not attempt 
to enter into the story, which is full 
of improbabilities, nor into the poe- 
ttv, which is full of common-places 
and scraps, picked up here and there, 
and appropruted. I must admit, ne¬ 
vertheless, that some of the scenes 
alb very judiciously managed, and 
that a good deal of art is displayed in 
a few of die situations; but, as a 
whole, it is bad, and cannot possibly 
have a long existence. I saw it for 
the second time, on the 6th night of 
its representation, and the house wus 
not more than half filled, 'fhe ojHm- 
ing of the piece is by far the best 
part of it; but here is an obvious imi¬ 
tation, not to say translation, from 
the Greek, for it is given out tliat 
Miss Mitford, 

alia parte in trutind sutpevdit 
Homerum, 

or at least is competent to do so. She 
is not to be blamed for having avail¬ 
ed herself of the assistance of iEschy* 
lus or Sophocles, only it would have 
been as well if riie had acknow¬ 
ledged it. The catastrophe deserves 
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np other epithet than ludicrous': 
the banished hero climbs up a tower 
where the heroine is conhiied, know¬ 
ing that she is there, by a diamond 
cross which she hangs from the win¬ 
dow. they arc together, eti- 

ter three or four mercenaries to slay 
Julian ; but, by a clumsy accident, 
they kill the lady and Julian, who, 
throughout, is a fellow of no heart 
or energy, and dies of mere grief and 
exhaustion, upon the body of his mis¬ 
tress. This is not merely absurd, 
but laughable, and the more so, be¬ 
cause it would have been so easy to 
have altered the conclusion. The 
interest is not very ill sustained, and 
the characters, though without no¬ 
velty, are well contrasted. The 
whole fabric is built upon an impro¬ 
bability of the grossest kind. 

'i'he acting, in general, was good, 
but not so good as one would be led to 
suppose, from reading the criticisms 
in the newspapers: I refer here to 
the parts sustained by Miss Lacy and 
Maercady, who play tlie heroine and 
the hero. The former is fast improv¬ 
ing in pharacters of tenderness and 
Xiathos, though, from defect of face 
and voice, she never will be equal to 
the part in which she originally ap¬ 
peared in Lotidon—Uelvidera. Her 
Annabclla, in the Tragedy of Ju¬ 
lian" is a part of the same cast, but not 
of the same comxiass, and she makes 
it interesting. Julian is her husba|^, 
a whining sort of gentleman, with 
occasional fits of passion, who is 
placed in difficult circumstances, be¬ 
ing the only witness of an attempt, 
on the part of his own father, to 
commit murder. Macready very 
much changed his stvle of acting this 
character, between the first and sixth 
ni^ht 'of representation, and, in my 
opinion, it was an improvement, 
though he did not rant quite so vio¬ 
lently, nor resort so constantly to the 
trick of trapping applause, by sud¬ 
den transitions from the top to the 
bottom of his voice. This nas been 
a growing error with him for some 
time, and it is a good sim that he 
has become sensible of it nimself. 

London, April. 

If I were not afraid that your 
readers would think me one of those 
Xiedants, whose dinner, according to 
the witty Italian, ought to consist of 


nothing but tongues, cut into the 
smallest possible pieces, I should be 
inclined to begin my present com¬ 
munication with a quotation from 
Cicero, which, strange as it may s^em, 
is certainly very applicable to the two 
After-piecos, jiroi^ht out this Easter 
at Coveiit-Garden and Drury-Lane 
Theatres. Yet why should one be 
afraid of such a charge, if, indeed, it 
amount to any ? And where is the 
objection to a quotation “ from the 
great Homan," as Mr Martin calls 
him, even in a theatrical article ? 
However, as there is nothing more 
offensive than to appear too learned, 
and make a show of school-boy eru¬ 
dition, 1 will forego it. In both 
these new productions there is a great 
deal to be heard, but very little to be 
understood, and nothing that can be 
listened to with any degree of inte¬ 
rest. The answer to this objection 
is very easy, and very decisive—viz. 
that the Manager never meant that 
there should be. They were intend¬ 
ed as mere vehicles for scenery, and 
the puiqiosc has been accomplished: 
never W’as there a more gorgeous ex¬ 
hibition of colours and gilding, than 
in “ the Vision of the Sun" at Co- 
vcnt-flardcn, and in “ the Chinese 
Sorcerer" at Drury-Lane. 

The story of “ the Vision of the 
Sun" is this—No, 1 will not give 
it. Shall Miss Mitford have it to 
say of me, that 1 omitted to tell the 
fable of her Tragedy, and yet did 
not scruple to detail that of a Sjkc- 
iacle. ? Besides, it might be just as 
reasonable to mve the story of a Pan¬ 
tomime, for there literally is little 
or no difference between “ the Vi¬ 
sion of the Sun” and a Christmas 
Pantomime, excepting the very un¬ 
fair omission of Harlequin and Co¬ 
lumbine. VVe have necromancers, 
fairies, clowns, lovers, ladies, hcroi- 
cal adventures, and magic «hange6 of 
scenery, with, above all, an abun¬ 
dant Bupx>ly of devils and imps, of 
divers siiaxies, sizes, and colours. In 
short, there was no deficiency, except 
the absence of the motley hero and 
tawdry heroine, usually, nay, until 
now invariably, belonging to these 
accompaniments- 

But fot the scenery, the After-piec* 
is as stupid as can well be imagined 
but the eye is no sooner sated will 
one splendid view, than it is gratifiet 
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by another, with, at tlie same time, 
a due admixture and allernatiou of 
gloomy caverns and groves,' for the 
purpose of setting oft* the painful glit¬ 
ter of the rest. The Vision itself is a 
ve^ ma^ificent display—perfectly 
sight-apting, and, at the same time, 
taste and ingenuity have not been 
absent. The landscape scenes are 
perhaps inferior to those in some 
other pieces of the same cast, yet in 
these Mr Grieve usually excels. 

There is a rage at present for see¬ 
ing actresses in breeches: Miss Tree 
schlorn appears nou' in any thing else, 
and Miss Stephens is out of iavour 
with the Managers, because she thus 
far insists upon maintaining the na¬ 
tural modesty of her sex. As I have 
said in a previous letter, I like her 
the better for it ; and lovely as 1 
think Miss Foote, 1 shotdd have 
thought her more so, if she had ne¬ 
ver shewn me the proportions above 
her knee, in a tight pantaloon. In 
** Julian” she also wears male at¬ 
tire : in short, 1 shall very soon ex- 
pect, that things will come to such a 
pass, that no actress, comic, or tra¬ 
gic, will be engaged, unless she will 
consent to exhibit her person in this 
manner. 'I'lic IJcro in the V'ision 
of the Sun" might have been per¬ 
formed by any young actor, or old 
one either, for that matter; but it 
was supposed that the public would 
like to see Mrs Vining’s logs, and, as 
they arc very pretty ones, perhaps it 
was imagined, also, that she would 
not much object to displaying them. 
She certainly struts about the stage 
in a petticoat, considerably shorter 
than Sir W. Curtis’s kilt, when the 
King was in Scotland, v.’ilh all ima¬ 
ginary conddcncc, and plays her part 
with much spirit. 

prastare potest mutter gakaia pu- 
dorem 

Qwrfugit a sexu 9 

1 do not pretend that my moral 
sense is greatly shocked or ofiended 
by this sort of indelicacy; but it docs 
not argue much for pkys, or play¬ 
houses, when they are obliged to re¬ 
sort to such exj^ients. If North¬ 
brook, Stubbs, I’rynn, and the other 
Puritans, objected so strenuously- to 
men wearing female attire on tlic 
stage, what would they say to the 
degeneracy of our day, when a piece 


is seldom brought out that has not 
one or more women in breeches ? I 
have not seen Miss Love's legs yet, 
but I understand they are visible 
widi Miss Foote’s, in “ the Two 
Pages." 

As a great deal of what has been 
remarked of “ the Vision of the Sun” 
is applicable to “ the Chinese Sor¬ 
cerer,” only, perhajis, on some points, 
(especially that of unintelligibility,) 
in a stronger degree, I shall only say, 
that Drury-Ijane, for the first time 
since its last erection, has in this in¬ 
stance been able to enter into a com¬ 
petition with her rival, as far as sce¬ 
nery is concerned. The music to 
“ the Chinese Sorcerer,” is better 
than that to “ the Vision of the 
Sun.” The latter is by Ware, but 
by whom the former is cotnposetl 1 
have forgotten: I think it is by Mr 
(’ooke and Mr Horne. 

Braham and Miss Stephens play 
Prince Orlando and Florelto, in the 
Cabinet, to-morrow. Liston has 
gone dirough his first engagement at 
Drury-Lane, but he aviII return soon. 

Mrs Ogilvie perfortiicd Lady Mac¬ 
beth on Monday night, much better 
than 1 should nave expected. She 
bids ftdr to be a very useful actress, 
and she has many requisites of ex¬ 
cellence. It will be long, perhaps, 
before the higher female tragic cha¬ 
racters on our stage are adequatc- 
1 yelled. In the banquet scene, Mrs 
Oplvie was particularly successful. 
Macready played Macbeth but poor¬ 
ly, excepting in the dagger-scene, 
which he rendered dreadfully effec¬ 
tive. 

The new Comedy mentioned in my 
last as forthcoming, is attributed to 
a fresh canditate for the “ clapper- 
clawings of the vulgar.” , 

Mr Haynes, author of the Bridal 
Night, has a new Tragedy accepted 
** by the sole Manager and lessee of 
Drury-Lanc.” By the bye, Klliston 
has been repeating his Rover, which 
lie declares in the bill, was received 
with acclamations of delight, by a 
brilliant and overflowing audience. 
He seems to keep this part to him¬ 
self, by not allowing any body else 
to apixfar in it; Harbcttcr, and 
WreQch, could perform it inimitably. 
But Wrench is not to be engaged at 
either of our A Vinter Theatres—1 
should like to, know the secret why. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUiltteATION. 


LONDON. 

Speedily will be published, in three 
volumes, under the title of Nature Dis« 
played, one hundred Lectures on the most 
striking objects in the animal, vegetable, 
and minei^ kingdoms, and on celestial 
and terrestrial phenomena in general, by 
Simeon Shaw, L.]i.D. 

Captain Franklin's Narrative of his 
perilous and disastrous Journey from the 
Shores of Hudson's Bay to the Mouth of 
the Cupper.mine River, will be published 
soon. 

Mr Ensor is preparing a work on the 
Poor, and their Relief. It is elaborate, 
and contains all the learning, ancient and 
modern, on the subject 

Owing to the illness of Mr Mitchell, 
the editor, the second or Chemical Volume 
of the Methodical Cyclopedia, cannot ap* 
{tear till about the middle of ApriL 

It. F. Knight, Esq. has a new poem in 
the press, cntitl^ Alfred, which will ap« 
(rear next month in an octavo volume. 

The Author of “ Sketches of India” 
has nearly ready for publication, in an 
octavo volume, Recollections pf the Pc> 
ninsula, containing remarks m Rie man. 
ners and character of the Spanish nation. 

Mr Henry Phillips, F.H.S. author of 
the “ History of Fruits known in Great 
Britain,” “ Cultivated Vegetables,” &c. 
is now engaged upon Sylva FloriAra (the 
Shrubbery), containing an historical and 
botiiniai account of the flowering shrobs 
and trees which now ornament the slAb. 
bery, the park, and rural scenes in generd. 

The new edition of the Saxon Chro¬ 
nicle, edited by the Rev. Mr Ingram, 
may be expected to appear in a few days. 

W. Marsden, Esq. F.R.S. &c. has just 
completed the first ])urtion of his Numis* 
mata Orientalia Illustrata. The Oriental 
coins, ancient and modem, of his collec¬ 
tion, are described and historically illus. 
trated : it forms a handsome quarto vo- 
lumc, and contains numerous plates, from 
drawings made under the author’s inspec- 
lion. 

Mr Sharon Turner’s valuable History 
of the Anglo-Saxons is under revision, 
and the fourth edition will be pubUshed 
shortly. 

Memoirs of the late William Haley, 
Esq, written by Mmself'during his long 
retirement from public observation, 
are preparing for the press, under the 
superintendance of the Rev. Dr Johnson. 

Mias Aikin is preparing for Jmblication 
a Memoir of her Father, ,the late John 

VOL. XII. 


Aikin, M.D. together with a selection of 
his critical essays and miscellaneous pieces, 
not befofre printed in a. collected form. 
Improv^ editions of several of the most 
popular of Dr Aikin's works are also pre¬ 
paring under the care of bis family. 

Mr James, author of the “ Naval His¬ 
tory of Great Britain,” has in the press 
the second part of that work, completing 
his original design. In it will be given 
an accurate plan of the battle of Trafalgar. 

A new botanical work is commenced, 
called the Naturalist’s Repository, or 
Monthly Miscellany of Exotic Natural 
History, consisting of elegBntly.coloured 
plates, with appropriate scientific and 
generri descriptions of the most curious, 
scarce, and boiatiful productions of na¬ 
ture, that have been recently discovered 
in various parts of the world; by E. Do¬ 
novan, F.L.S. 

Shortly will appear, in imperial octavo, 
with twenty plates by Heath, the Life of 
a Soldier. 

Mr Meger has nearly ready for publica¬ 
tion, a fine Engraving in the line and chalk 
manner, from the greatly-admired paint¬ 
ing, Kid, of the Stolen Kiss. 

Sketches of Youth are in the press, by 
the author of “ Dangerous Errors.” 

Mr. Bicheno, of the Middle Temple, 
barristcr-at-law, has in the press a second 
edition of an Enquiry into the Poor Laws, 
chiefly with a view to examine them as a 
system of national benevolence, and to 
show the evils of indiscriminate relief, 
with some remarks upon the schemes 
which have been submitted to Parliament. 

Whittingbom's Pocket Novelists, Vol. 
XIL containing the Romance of tho 
Forest, by Mrs Badclifffe, will be publiriied 
in April. 

The Cambridge Tart, intended as a 
companion to the “ Oxford Sausage,” is 
in the press, conristing of epigronunatic 
and satiric poetical elfbsions, &c. dainty 
morsels served up by Cantabs on various 
occasions: dedicated to the membere of 
the University of Cambridge, by Sodus. 

Shortly will be published, by subscrip¬ 
tion, an Original and Comprehensivo 
System of Celestial Philosophy, or Gene- 
rtiijapal Astronomy, in twenty numbers, 
octavo. The primitive elements of cal¬ 
culating nativities, and the true method 
of delivering judgmtmt, will be proved, in 
the Calculations of thirty remarkable mo¬ 
dem nativitie«t never before pubUshed: by 
John Wofsdale, sen. astronomer. 

Mr John Gale Jones announces “a 

Vindication of the Press against thefalso 

3R 
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and scurrilous as{)ersions 'ii^'Vli!3lljani Cob* 
bctt,” including a retrospect of his politi* 
cal life and opinions, with notes critical 
and explanatory. 

Mr Bird, author of the “ Vale of 
Slaughter,” &c. has a volume in the press, 
entitled Poetical Memoirs. 

Mr G. Milner, jun. of Derby, author 
of Stanzas written on a Summer's Even¬ 
ing, and other Poems,” will have ready 
for publication in a few days, a Small 
volume of Essays and Sketches in prose. 

Or Meyrick's Treatise on Ancient 
Armour, a book calculated greatly to faci¬ 
litate a right understanding of the early 
historians, and to throw much light on 
the manners of our ancestors, is expected 
to appear in the course of next month. 
The Chronological arrangement of the 
whole, the illuminated capitals illustrative 
of the subject, and the most picturesque 
representations of the armour of ditlhrent 
periods, will render this publication unlike 
any that has preceded it. 

A new novel, entitled Willoughby, in 
two volumes, w'ill appetur in a few days. 

The Rev. Dr Kudgu's Lectures on Ge¬ 
nesis are nearly ready for publication. 

Shortly will be published, Subbaths at 
Home, or Devotional Exercises, founded 
on Psalms xlii. and xliii. intended for the 
use of pious persons, when prevented from 
attending the public worship of God; by 
Henry March. 

An Appeal for Religion to the best 
Sentiments and Interests of Mankind, is 
in the press. Ist, Four Orations for the 
Oracles of God. 2d, Judgment to Come, 
an argument in five discourses. 3d, Mes. 
slab's Arrival, a series of lectures : liy the 
Rev. Edward Irving, A.M. minister of the 
Caledonian Church,' Hatton Garden. 

Messrs Caravita and Cichelti, Profes¬ 
sors of Italian in the Royal Academy of 
Music, will shortly publish in Italian, 
with an English translation, a work cn- 
titled, L’lTltie Opouscolo, containing mo¬ 
ral maxims, &c.—-Also, by M. Caravita, 
Thirty Original Letters, w'ith Answers, on 
various subjects of criticism and amuse¬ 
ment. 

Points of Humour, illustrated in a 
series of plates, drawn and engraved by 
George Cruickshank, ate in the press. 

- A reprint is preparing of SoutixweU's 
Mary Magdalene's Funeral Tmn for the 
Death of our Saviour.—. 

Mr James Boaden is preparing for pub¬ 
lication, a Life of the late J<du) iWiip 
Kemble, Esq. inctuding a BUstoiy (^'the 
Stage from the Death of Gankk to the 
present Time. Having eqjcqned the inti¬ 
mate and uninterrupted fHcn^hip of that 
emitient person for nearly thirty years, he 


has entered with some conBdcnce on the 
task composing this tribute to his me¬ 
mory. It will contain a taithfhl record of 
his personal history and of his professional 
ciurecr, illustrated widi characteristic Anec¬ 
dotes, extracts from a caretolly-preserved 
Correspondence, and a variety of informa¬ 
tion derived from genuine imd unexcep¬ 
tionable sources. In tracing the growth 
and development of his talents as an actor, 
and ill detailing the judicious and tasteful 
improvements introduced by him into all 
the details of histrionic representatiun, the 
opiKjrtunity will be taken of giving a ge¬ 
neral view of theatrical affairs for the last 
forty years, accompanied with Biographi¬ 
cal and Critical Notices of the principal 
Writers and Perfonners, and thus serving 
as a compendium of dramatic History 
during the time of our great Tragedian. 
Fully appreciating the value of his abundant 
materials, the author, however, would not 
willingly overlook the chance of even Use 
minutest accession to them; and he will 
gladly avail himself of any authenticated 
communication, through his jiublishers, 
Messrs Longman and Co., relating either 
to his illustrious Friend, or to the Stage, 
of which he was so distinguished an or¬ 
nament. 

EDINBURGH. 

QtTEKTiN DirRWAHD, by the Author of 
“ Waverley,” “ Peveril of the Peak,” &c. 
is nearly ready for publication, in 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. 

A Series of Lithographic Sk^hes of 
S(^«y in Inverness-shire. PainroU from 
Nature, and drawn on Stone. By J. G. 
Hamilton, Esq. 

*•* It is intended that this work shall 
extend to threfe or four Numbers, compre¬ 
hending some of the finest jxirtions of 
Highland Scenery,—each Number to con¬ 
tain Six Views. 

Hingan Gilhoize, or the Covenanters. 
3 vols. 12mo. By the Author of An¬ 
nals of the Parish.” 

Petticoat Tales. Vols. I. and II.; con¬ 
taining, 1st, Conktantia, a Roman Story; 
2d, Dwa; 3d, Flirtations of a Fortnight 
in August; 4thy Confessions of a Punch- 
Bowl ; £th. The Miller of Caldcr. 

The Edinburgh Annual Renter for 
the years 1821 and 1822. 2 vols. 8vo. 

, A New Editi(Hi of the late Allan Burns* 
Surgical Anaton^y of the Head and Neck, 
with an additioniri Plate, and Corrections; 
iti one voL 8vo. 

Nearly ready for publication, Memoirs 
of the Rev. John Blackadcr, one of the 
Covenanters, compiled chiefly froth a Life 
written ky himself, while a prisoner on 
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the Bnss, and from various other private 
records. By A. Crichton. MrBlackader, 
at the Restoration, was minister of Tra- 
quecr, near Dumfries. In his expulsion, 
he became an indefatigable ficid-prcacher, 
and died in the Bass after several years 
confinement 

These Memoirs, besides giving a con« 
cise Sketch of the Kpisc;o]nil Persecution, 
and illustrating some of the must promi¬ 
nent events of that memorable period, con¬ 
tain accounts of the must noted Conven¬ 
ticles, various particulars of the Bass Pri¬ 
son, &C. In the Appendix will be found 
some account of that remarkable Bock, 
a list and short notices of the Prisoners, 


&c. Embellished with a neat Engraving, 
by Lizars, &om an original Drawing; giv- 
ing a correct Representation of that For¬ 
tress while a State Prison. 

UNITED STATES. 

A work will soon be published by Mr 
John D. Hunter, of New-York, under the 
title of “ Manners and Customs of several 
Indian Tribes located west of the Mis- 
sisapj^; including some Account of the 
Soil, Climate, and Vegetable Productions, 
and the Indian Materia Mcdica; with the 
History of the Author's life during a re¬ 
sidence of foiurteen or fifteen years among 
them.” 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

ARCHAC01.06Y. 

An Account of some recent Discover¬ 
ies, Hicroglyphical Literature, and Egyp¬ 
tian Antiquities, &c. By Thomas Young, 
M.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Cyclopaedia of Antiquities. Parts II. 
and III. 4to. 5s. each. 

Parts I. II. and HI. of a Series of 
Views of the most interesting Remains of 
Ancient Castles. 48. each. 

BIBLIOORAPHV. 

Sctchcll’s Catalogue of Pamphlets for 
1833. Is. 

Supplement to John Cuthell’s Catalogue 
of Old Books. 3s. fid. .. 

Part II. of Isaac Wilson's Catalogue of 
Books, new and second hand. Is. fid. 

BIO&RAYHV. 

Memoirs of the Life and Works of Sir 
Christopher Wren. By James Elmes, 
Architect. 4to. £.3ii38. 

Count Las Casas* Joumab Ports III. 
and IV. i:.luls. 

BOTANY. 

The British Flower Garden. No I. 3s. 

The Botanical Rc^^er: the designs 
from Living Plants. By Sydenham Ed¬ 
wards, P.L.S. £.3u9s. 

Genuiacete: or a History of the Beau¬ 
tiful Family of Geraniums. By R. Sweet, 
F.L.S. V^I. i:.3nl68. 

Treatise on Bulbous Roots. By the 
Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert, coloured 
plates. Sb. 

CH110VOI.OOY. 

An jEpitome of Chronology, from the 
Creation to the Present Period. By E. 
Maydwell. ]8mo. 5s. fid. 


CLASSIC.S. 

Sophocles, in English Prose, literally 
from the Text of Brunck, With Notes. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 8s. Cd. 

Shakspeare’s Plays, with Notes, by 
Chalmers. 8 vuls. 8vo. £.3iil2s.: ten 
pocket vols. £.liilOs.; or the same on 
royal pa]xn:, m 10 vols. £.2. 

The Cause of the Greeks, a Play in 
Five Acts. By George Burgess, A.M. 
6s. 

The Earl of Ross, a Tragedy in Five 
Acts. 3s. fid. 

Julian, a Tragedy. By Miss M. R. 
Mitford. 8vo. 5s. 

ESTTCATIOV. 

History and Manual of Mutual Instruc¬ 
tion and Moral Discipline, or Instructions 
for conducting Schools through the A- 
gency of the Scholars themselves. By the 
Rev. Andrew Bell, D.D. 

Lives of Learned and Eminent Men, 
adapted to the use of Children. 2 vol. ds. 

riNE ABTS. 

A Portrait of Washington Irving, with 
Ten Plates to illustrate the Sketch Book, 
and Knickerbocker’s New York. 8vo. 
£.li.ll.>6d. 

Paris and its Environs. By F. Nash. 

2 veds. 4to. £.8. 

A Cabinet of Portraits, consisting of 
Distinguished Characters, BriUah and Fo¬ 
reign : accompanied with a brief Memoir 
of each Person. Compriring 64 Portraits, ^ 
efigraved iaaBiq>eriorinaniier. 8vo. Ifis. 
boards. 

HISTOBY. 

Burnett’s History of his Own Times, 
new edit. 6 vols. 8vo. £.2iills. 
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The Naval History of Great Britain, 
from 1783 to 1822. By E. P. Brcnton, 
Esq. 2 veils. 8vo. £.liil28. 

LAW. 

An Essay on Criminal Laws. By 
AndMw Green, L.L,B> ISmo. Is. 6d. 

VATBEMAT1C8. 

A System of Algebraic Geometry. By 
the Rev. Dionysus Lardner. VoL 1.8vo. 
188 * 

Elements of Practical Mechanics. By 
Guiseppe VentorolL 8vo. 8s. 

MEDICINE. 

A I.etter to Lord Liverpool on the 
Present State of Vaccination. By Thomas 
Brown, surgeon. 8vo. 4s. 

Practical Observations on Fever, Dy« 
sentety, and Liver Complaints; with an 
Essay on Syphilis. By George Balling- 
hal4 M.D. 8VO. 9s. 

Reply to Annotations on Dr Macin¬ 
tosh’s Treatise on Puerperal Fever, ly^ 
Mr Moir, surgeon; and to Letters by Dr 
James Hamilton, jun. By John Macin* 
tosh, M.D. Svo. 2s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Scries of Groups, illustrating the 
Physiognomy, Manners, and Character of 
the People of France and Germany. By 
G. Lewis. 8va iC.3ii38.; Medium 4to. 
£.3u 1S8. t or proofe, on roval 4to. 
^.4.>14..6d. 

Bases for the Formation of Literary 
Societies. 12mo. Is. 

Msjjor’s Edition of Walton and Cotton’s 
Angler. Foolscap Svo. 18s. 

llie Inquirer. No. IIL Svo. 48. 

Fnigal and EconomicalCookery. Is. 6d. 
sewed, or 2s. boards. 

A Letter to the Chairman of the Par¬ 
liamentary Committee oa the New Lon¬ 
don Bridge. Is. 

The First Sitting of the Committee on 
the proposed Monument to Sbakspeare. 
2s. 6d. 

Somatopsychonodogio, being an Exa¬ 
mination of the Controversy concerning 
Life, carried on by Laurence, Abemethy, 
ileniieU, and oth^ 8vo. 

Details of the Arrest, Imprisonment, 
and Liberation, of Mr Bowring, by the 
Bourbon Government. Svo. £s. 

Hendenon’s Observations on the Ware¬ 
housing BiU. 6vo. 28. 

NATTBAL HIKTOBT. 

The Linnean Syston of Concbology, 
with 36 plates. By,John Mawel £.1 ii|s> 
plain, or £.2iil2ii64 coloured* . ^ 

HOVELS, TALES, AND BOMAirCES. 

Anecdotes of the Spanish' ’And Portu¬ 
guese Revolutions. By Count Pecchio. 
8va 7s. 6'd. 


Other Times, or the Monks of Leaden* 
hall. A Romance. 3 vols. 12mo. £.liils. 

Logan, a Family -History. 4 vols. 
12mo. £1 ii48. 

The Pioneers, or the Sources of Sus¬ 
quehanna. Syols. 12mo. IBs. 

Whittingham’s Pocket Novelists, vols. 
IX. XL. and XI.; containing Tom Jones, 
by Fielding. Os. 

The Spy, a Talc of the Neutral Ground. 
By Mr Cooper. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Ada Reis, a Talc. 3 vols. Foolscap 
Svo. 168. 

The Pleasures of Friendship. A Tale. 
ISmo. £s. 

Bassela Prindpc d’Abisslnia, tradotto 
dall Inglese del Signor Dottor Johnson. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. 

German Popular Stories: second edit, 
with 12 plates, drawn and engraved G. 
Cruikshank. 7s. 

Isabel de Bersus, a Tradition of the 
Twelfth Century. 3 vols. IBs. 

Modes of Life, or Town and Countiy. 
3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

A Sketch of her own Circle. By Miss 
RusscL 4 vols. 12mo. £.lii4s. 

The Spirit of Anecdote and Wit. By 
John Seward, Esq. 4 vols. 18mo. 16s. 

An Alpin Talc, suggested by some cir¬ 
cumstances which occurred at the close of 
the last Century, with numerous Notes, 
illustrative andcharacterstic. 2 vols. 12ma. 

Christmas Stories: containing John 
Wildgoosc, tlic Poacher; the Smuggler; 
and Good Nature, cr Parish Matters. 
12mo. 38. 

The Two Broken Hearts, a Tale. 

Steee Afkuse, the first Husband of 
Nourmahol, a Legend of Hindoostan. By 
T. R. Pkniche. 

^ POETEY. 

The Fudge Family in England. 7^. 
Natura Kenun; cr the Nature of 
Things. By A. Dunderpate. 

Sacred Leisure; or Poems on Religious 
Subjects. By the Rev. F. Hodgson. 
Foolscap 8va 6s. 

The IVhid’s Revenge, and otbey Poems. 
By Cheviot Ticheburn. Svo. 

Specimens of the Russian Poets. By 
John Bowring, Esq. Vol. II, ISmo. 8s. 

An Elq|y to the Memory of the late 
Rev. Henrjf Martyn, with smaller pieces. 
By John Lawson, missionary at Calcutta, 
author of Orients Harping, aa(| Women 
in India. Foolscap Svo. 

Miscellaneous Pieces in Verse. By J. 
Mcny. ISmo. 4s. 

The Gold^ Age, or England in 1822- 
23, in an Epistle to a Friend Abroad. 
8vo. 

The Voice of the Vandois. or the Ma¬ 
niac of the Vallics. Hvo. 
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An Historical Sketch of the Interna* 
tiunal Policy of Modem Europe. By the 
Hon. F. Eden. Svo. 158. 

A Letter to the Freeholders of Surrey 
on the Agricultural Distress. By P. 
Maugles. Is. 6d. 

Outlines of a System of Political Eco¬ 
nomy. By T. Joplin. Svo. 12s. 

Errors in our Funding System, with the 
Mode of Reviewing them. By John 
Brickwood. Is. 

Observations on the Eiibct produced by 
the Expenditure of Government during 
the Restriction of Cash Payments. By 
W. Blake, Esq. F. R. S. Bvo. 4m. 

A Letter to Lord Archibald Hamilton, 
oil Alterations in the Value of Money. 
Svo. 

The Orange System exposed, and the 
Orange Societies iiroved to be unconsti¬ 
tutional and illegal. 3s. 6d. 

Impartial and Philosophical Strictures 
on Parliamentary Reform, &c. Svo. Ss. 

Some Considerations on the Present 
Distressed State of the British West In¬ 
dia Colonics. Bvo. Is. 6d. 

A ilcmnnsti-anrc, addressed to Henry 
Brougham, Esq. M. P. By one of tho 
“ Working Clergy.” Svo. 2s. 

Some Observations upon a Pamphlet, 
entitled, Remarks on the Consumption 
of Public Wealth, by the Clergy of every 
Christian Nation,” &c. By the Rev. 
Francis Thackeray, M.A. Bvo. Is. 6d. 

The Domestic Poliiy of the British 
Empire, viewed in connexion with its 
Foreign Interests. Bvo. 9s. 

Rctlections on the State of Ireland in 
the 19th Century. Bvo. 78. 

Substance of Mr Brougham’s Speech 
in the House of Commons, Feb. 4,1823, 
upon the War with Spain. Is. 6d. 

The Holy Alliance versus Spain, con¬ 
taining the several Notes and DeclorationE 
of the Allied Powers, with the firm, ajnrit- 
cd, and dignified Replies of the Spanish 
Cortes. Is. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Protestant Dissenter’s Catechism; 
17th edition, with a Preface. By W. 
Newman, D.D. 12mo. Is. 

Lectures on the Pleasures of Religion. 
By the Rev. H. J. Burda, M.A* 1 vol. 
Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Genius and Object of 
the Patriarchal, the Levitical, and the 
Christian DisjK'nsations. By the Rev. 
G. S. Faber. B vols. Bvo. £liils. 

Lectures on Scripture Compeiison. By 
the Rev. W. B. Collycr. Bvo. 14s. 

Sermons by the late Rev. W. Hawkes, 
edited ly the Rev. W. Shepherd. 2 vols. 
Bvo. i,*.lii4s. 


Bishop Patrick. By Miss Hawkins. Ss. 

Clarke’s History of Intolerance. Vol. 
II. Bvo. 10s. fid. 

Ehowles’s Sermons. Vols. II. and III. 
Bvo. lls. The same in 3 vols. 12mo. 
ISs. fid. 

Atkins's Discourses on the King’s Pro¬ 
clamation, &C. Bvo. 10s. fid. 

A Sermon proached at Glasgow at the 
Annual Meeting of the Scottish Unitarian 
Association. By James Yates, M.A. 
I8mo. 28. 

Lloyd’s Horflc Theologiese; or a Series 
of Essays oh Physic, Morals, and Theo¬ 
logy. 10s. fid. 

The Words of the Lord Jesus; or the 
Doctrines and Duties of the Christian Re¬ 
ligion. By John Read. 12mo. is. 

A Vindication of the Church and Clergy 
of England, from the Misrepresentations 
of the Edinburgh Review. By a Beneficed 
Clergyman. Svo. 28. 

Sermons delivered at Soltcrs* Hall, be¬ 
tween the years IBOO and 1810. By the 
late Hcv. Hugh Worthington. Second 
Edition. 12s. 

A Vindication of the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough, from the 
Animadversions of a Writer in the Edin¬ 
burgh Review. Bvo. Is. fid. 

Refiections on the Claims of Protestant 
and Popish Dissenters, especially of the 
latter, to an Equality in Civil Privileges, 
with the Members of the Established 
Church. By Robert Morres, M.A. Wilts. 
Bvo. 2s. 

Lightfoot’s Works. Edited by the Rev. 
J. H. Pitman. Vol. VIII. 12s. 

TOFOOBATUY. 

Neale’s Historical Description of Blen¬ 
heim, with six Views. Bvo. Cs. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Colombia; being a Geographical, Sta¬ 
tistical, Agricultuitd, Commercial, and Po¬ 
litical, Account of that Country. 2 vols. 
Bvo. £.]ii168. 

The Belgian Traveller, lx:ing a Com¬ 
plete Guide through the United Nether¬ 
lands, or kingdom of Belgium and Hol¬ 
land. By Edmund Boyce, with Maps 
and Views. Fourth edit. Bs. bound. 

The Traveller’s Guide down the Rhinew 
By A- Schrdber; with a Map. New edi- 
ticHi. IBmo. Bs. 

Narrative of a Journey in the Morco. 
By Bir WillhiiD GclI. Bvo. 158. 

The Pyrenees and the South of Fraiwr, 
in November and December last. Bvo. 

Narrative ef an Ascent to the Summit 
of Mount Blanc, in 1822. By T. Clis* 
sold, Esq. Bvo. 2s. fid. 
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EDINBUllGH. 

The Edinburgh Iteview, or Critical 
Journal. (No. I.XXV.) Feb. 1823. 6s. 

Volume VI. Part I. Supplement totlie 
Fourth and Fifth Editions of the Encyclo* 
padia Britannica, ftlustrated by Engrav¬ 
ings. i^.lii5s. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica; or Dic¬ 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscdliu 
ncous Literature, VoL XIX. Part II. 
Sicth Ediiiau, revised, corrected, and 
improved. Illustrated by nearly six hun- 
dred Engravings. 16s. 

Journal of a Voyage to the Northeni 
Whale Fishery : induing Researches and 
Discoveries on the Eastern Coast of West 
Greenland, made in the Summer of 1822, 
in the ship Baffin of Liverpool. By 
William Scoresby, Jun. P.R.S.E, M.W.S. 
&c. &c. Commander. With a Map and 
Engravings. 16s. boards. 

Gbservations on the Present State of 
the Country, as affected by the Return to 
Cash Payments, Unequal Taxation, &c. 
Is. 

The Popular Supesrtitions and Festive 
Amusements of the Highlanders of Scot¬ 
land. By \^. Grant Stewart. 12mo. 6s. 
boards. 

Tables of Interest at Four per Cent., 
ft-om 1 to 36.5 Days, and from £.\ to 
jC 10,000, with Equalizing Tables, shewing 
the corresponding Interest at various other 
Bates: To which are added. Tables of 
Compound Interest, Annuities, Commis¬ 
sion, and Values of Stocks : also Ttdtlcs 
of Exchange betwixt Britain and the Prin¬ 
cipal TratUng-Places in the World; and 
of the Values of the Principal Gold and 
Silver Coins of all Countries. By James 
Marshall, Accountant in Edinburgh. Bvo. 
12s. boards. 

Cardinal Beaton; A Drama; in five 
Acts. By VVilliiun Tennant, Author of 
Apater Fair, &c. &c. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library. VoL 
V. containing the novels of Sterne, Gold¬ 
smith, Dr Johnson, Mackenzie, Horace 
Walpole, and Clara Reeve. To which are 
prefixed. Memoirs of the Lives of the 
Authors. Royal Bvo. double columns. 
;C.lii8s. hoards. 

A Lettar to the Right Honourable the 
Ead of Liverjxx)!, on the Present State of 
the Nation. By James Fordal, A.M. 3s. 

A Letter to Lord Holland, on the Re¬ 
view of Napoleon in Exile,” in the 
Fifty-fifth number of the Quar^ly Re¬ 
view. 28b 

An Essay on Baptifon; being an in- 
quiry into the Meaning, Form, and -Ex¬ 
tent of the Administration ’«f that Ordi- 
oancc. By Grevilic Ewing, Minister of 
the Gospel, Glasgow 3s. 6d. boards. 

Ho. IV. of the Sabbath School Ma- 


gazinc for Scotland. Published Montlily, 
b'd. each Number. 

A Fopular Inquiry into the Doctrine of 
Scriptural Types, being the Substance of 
the Wednesday Evening Lectures deliver¬ 
ed in the Parish Church, by the Rev. John 
Wilson, A.M., Minister of Irvine. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

A Practical Essay on tlic Manner of 
Studying and Teaching in Short-hand, or 
a Guide to Students at the University, to 
Parish Schoolmasters, and Family Tutors. 
1 vol. 5s. boards. 

Report of the Trial by Jury, Armstrong 
V. Vair and Alston, for sending a Challenge 
to fight a Duel, with an Appendix of 
Letters, and other Documents. 

A Guide to Elocution; by William 
Roberts, Teacher of Elocution, Edinburgh, 
8vo. 7s. boards. 

The Orlando Innamorato, translated 
into Prose from the Italian of Francesco 
Bcrni, and interspersed with Extracts in 
the same Stanza os the Original. By 
Wm. S. Rose. Crown 8vo. !>s. fid. bds. 

Life of the Admirable Crichton. Second 
Edition, with Portrait. Foolscap 8vo. ds. 

An Essay on the Objects of Taste. In 
three parts. Part 1st, I’rinciplcs. Part 
2d, Illustration of Principles. Part 3d. 
Analogy with and Support from Scripture. 
12mo. 58. boards. 

The Sextuple Alliance: consisting of 
Odes and other Poems, on the KxUe and 
Death of Naiwleon Buonaparte. By a 
Circle of Friends. Elegantly printed in 
Post Quarto. 3s. fid. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. Vol. IX. Part II. 4to. with 
16 Plates. £,\n&s. IxMirds. 

Interest Tables at Four per Cent. By 
James Boaz and Willmm Jeffrey, Ac¬ 
countants, Glasgow. 12s. boards. 

Report of the Trial by Jury of the 
Action of Damages for a Libel in the 
Scotsman News{mper, Williiun Aiton 
M.D. against John Ramsay M'Culloch of 
Aucbengaul, and Alex. Altemethy and 
James Walker, Printers in Edinburgh. 2 b. 

Advices to the Young at the Outset of 
Life. With an Appendix, containing some 
interesting Anecdotes illustrative of the 
utility and advantages of Sabbath Schools. 
12mo. boardB, 2s. fid. 18mo. Is. fid. 

A Collection of Latin Maxims and 
Rules in Law and Equity, from the most 
eminent Authors on the Civil, Canon, 
Feudal, English, and Scots Law, with an 
English Translation and an A|q*endix of 
reference to the Authorities ftxto which 
the Mauiims and Rules arc selected. By 
Peter Halkerston, L.L.D. 8vo. 8e. fid. 
boards. 

loabvl St Albc : or Vice .and Virtue, a 
Novel. 3 vols. IHs. 
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EUROPE. 

Fbakce.— The first decisively hostile 
movement, on the iiart of France, has at 
length been mode. The army of the 
Pyrenees broke up from its cantonments 
on the 7th April, and immediately crossed 
the Bidassoa. This intelligence was an¬ 
nounced by telegraph to the French go¬ 
vernment, and the latest news from Paris 
contain n.> accounts of the subseejuent 
movements of the army. The Duke D* 
Anguulcmc left Paris on the 15th ult. to 
take the command of the invading army; 
and, previous to entering Spain, addressed 
the following Proclamation to the i)eople 
of that country, dated from his head-quar. 
ters at Bayonne, on the 2d instant: 

“ The King of France, by recalling 
his Ambassador from Madrid, hoped that 
the Spanish Government, warned «>f its 
dangers, would return to more moderate 
sentiments, and would cease to be deaf 
to the counsels of benevolence and rea¬ 
son. Two months and a half have glossed 
away, and His Majesty has in vain ex¬ 
pected the establishment in Spain of an 
order of things compatible with the safety 
of neighbouring States. 

“ The French Government has for two 
entire years endured, with a forbearance 
without example, the most unmerited 
provocations; the revolutionary faction, 
which has destroyed the royal authority 
in your country—.which holds your King 
captive—which calls for his dethrone¬ 
ment—which menaces his life and that 
of his family, has carried beyond your 
fhintiers its guilty efforts. It has tried 
all means to corrupt the army of His Most 
Christian Majesty, and to excite troubles 
in France, in the same manner as it had 
succeeded, by the contagion of its doctrines 
and of its example, to produce the insur¬ 
rection of Naples and Piedmont. De¬ 
ceived in its cx])ectatians, it has invited 
traitors, condemned by our tribunals, to 
consummate, under the protection of tri¬ 
umphant rebellion, the plots which they 
hod formed against their country. It is 
time to put a stop to the anarchy which 
tears Spain in pieces, which takes fimm it 
the power of settling its colonial disputes, 
which separates it fVom Europe, which has 
broken all its relations with the august 
Sovereigns whom the same intentions and 
the same views unite with His Most 
Christian Majesty, and which compro¬ 
mises the re|X)se and the interests of 
France. 


** Spaniards! France is not at war with 
your country. Sprung from the same 
blood as your kings, I can Irave no w’ish 
but for your indepundcnce,your happiness, 
your glory. I am going to cross llic Pyr¬ 
enees at Ihe head of J 06,(}00 Frenchmen; 
hut it is in order to unite myself to the 
Spaniards, friends of order and of the laws, 
to assist them in setting free their captive 
King, in raising again the altar and the 
throne, in rescuing priests from exile, men 
of property from spoliation, and the whole 
people from the domination of an ambi¬ 
tious few, who, while they proclaim liberty, 
are preparing only the slavery and ruin 
of Spain. 

“ Spaniards I Every thing will be dune 
for you and with you. The French are 
not, and wish not to Iw, any thing but 
your auxiliaries. Your standard alone 
shall float over your cities; the provinces 
traversed by our soldiers shall be admi¬ 
nistered in the name of Ferdinand by Spa¬ 
nish authorities; the severest discipline 
shall be observed; every thing necessary 
for the service of the army shall be {mid 
for with scrupulous punctuality : we do 
not ]>retend cither to impose laws on you, 
or to occupy your country; w-e wish 
nothing but your deliverance; os' soon as 
we have obtiiincd it, we will return tp our 
counb'y, happy to have i)rescrved a gene¬ 
rous {)eople from the miseries produced 
by revolution, and which experience has 
taught us but too well to appreciate." 

The Duke of Bclluno, the French, mi¬ 
nister of war, is also with the invading 
army. He Mt Paris, it apimars, in con¬ 
sequence of reported disafibetion among 
the troops, and the discovery of a con¬ 
spiracy against the Government, in W'hich 
one of the Aides-du-com]) of Gen. Guil- 
Icmlnot, chief of the st^ to the Duke 
D'Angoulcme, was implicated, and has 
been brought to Paris in custody. A 
number of other individuals have also 
been arrested, in consequence of this dis¬ 
covery. The last French {wpers state that 
the Puke of Belluno was to cross the Bi¬ 
dassoa with the troops; that he would 
afterwards inspect the corps d’ormce as¬ 
sembled at Perpignan, and then proceed 
to Paris to resume his functions in the 
war department. 

Spaik.—T he ordinary Cortes of Spain 
assembled on the. 1st March. The King 
was albsent ilbom indisposition, and his 
S{)eech was in consequence read by the 
i^esident. It agrees in its si>irit with all 
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the other ptoccculings of the Spanish Go> 
vemment; and expresses the strongest 
determination to resist all fineign inter* 
ference. The King of Spain setont from 
Madrid for Seville on the SOth, as had 
pipviously been arranged. He wases* 
corted by 6000 troops, under the com¬ 
mand of the Count D'Abisbal, and it was 
said that there were 22,000 stationed at 
difl^:ent places on the road, for the pro¬ 
tection of the Royal Family against the 
army of the Faith. A great crowd of the 
citizens of Madrid was collected at the 
gate of Toledo, with a view of seeing the 
royal cavalcade pass; but they were dis- 
appointed, the King, Queen, &c. going in 
sedan chairs by a ^vate road out of the 
city, to their carriages, which were sta¬ 
tioned a short distance beyond the gate. 
They were in their carriages at eight 
o’clock, and the crowd were not aware 
that they were gone till nine, when the 
guards were withdrawn from die gate. 
Ho disturbance appears to have taken 
place in consequence of the departure of 
the Royal Family- TheCortesweretoclosc 
the searion as soon as it was ascertained 
that the King had passed Oceana, when 
thqr would adjourn to the 16th of April, 
the day on which they are to hold their 
first sitting in Seville. 

PoBTc;oAL.-«An insurrection against 
the ConstitutionBl Government has broken 
out in this conntiy, headed by the Conde 
D’Amarante; and although it was at first 
rqnesented as a trifling movement, it 
seetps from subsequent accounts to be so 
formidable as to occupy the attention of 
a great part of the regnlar troops, and 
may th<^y prevent the Spaniaida ftom 
deriving much benefit fh>m the generous 
resolutions of their brethren of Portugal. 

SwEDEW—i-By recent accounts from 
Hamburgh, it appears that a plot has been 
detected in Sw^en, of which the object 
was a change of dynasty, embracing the 
assassination of the King—the means, a 
military revolt. Fictitious orders, with the 
forged signature of a General Officer hold¬ 
ing a h%h official situation, were address¬ 
ed to tb« Commandos of several corps, 
in which the assassination of the King 
and Crown Prince was announced os an 
event ready to be put into execution. A 
towaid of 10,000 Banco doUais, which 
has been oflbrad for the discovery of the 
Mtbar, speaks the importance attached to 
the plot, which, however, is too amtngu- 
oosly dMeribed to be dearly understood, 
nntil Anther expfiuuUiDn. 

lTAi.T.-.Ext»et of a letter firom Na¬ 
ples, dated 11th March. ** We regrd to 
•tate that a severe dioek of an earthquake 
wps Idt at Palemo, on the evening^ tire 
A number of houses and churdies 


were destroyed—21 persons killed ar.d 
125 Wounded.” The writer had that 
morning received d private note iVom his 
brother, dated the Bth, and of which the 
following is an extractWe are still 
all in a state of the greatest confusion. I 
find the dairillge done in the city alone ^ 
will require up^vards of £50,0(M) to re¬ 
pair it—Another letter on the same sub¬ 
ject, dated Palermo, 7th March—“ Wc 
ore still in great confusion, owing to a 
severe earthquake on the fitlu n'hc house 
next to us suilbred considerably, and one 
or two houses in the same square are 
nearly, if not quite destroyed. Almut 
fiitcen lives have been lost, and twice as 
many wounded. The supposed daniugi- 
is about £.100,000, but nothing jnecise 
is ascertained, nor do w'c hear tliat any 
other part of the island has suflbred.” 

Greece. —^The news from Greece is 
in the highest degree satisfactory. The 
capture of the dtadcl of Patras, the Ak- 
rocorinthos, by the Christians, is com¬ 
municated through so many channels, 
that it is impossible to entertain any 
doubt of its truth. This is the most 
important fortress in Greece, and the key 
of the Morea; and its acquisition by the 
Greeks is no less fpatifying, as a ptoo{ 
of the weakness of the infidel Tyrant, 
than as a vast addition to the strength of 
the Patriots. 

ASIA. 

Chiba.— Fire at Canton— A dread- 
fril fire broke out in Canton on the night 
of the let of Nov. last, which reduced 
one-third of the city to ashes, and de¬ 
stroyed thk whole of the East India Com¬ 
pany’s Factories there. The number of 
houses destroyed was calculated at 18,700, 
though the CMnese calculate the number 
of 16,000. This extensive devastation 
was in some measure attributable to the 
Chinese, who, with that narrow policy 
which prevented the adqAion of a simi¬ 
lar plan proposed by Evelyn in the great 
fire of London in 1666, not only refused 
to asrist in pulling down the houses, but 
even prevented the Europeans from re¬ 
sorting to this means of stop|flng the ra¬ 
vages of the devouring element. The 
British seamen, belonging to the Ea.st 
India Company’s ships, exerted them¬ 
selves to the utmost to save the Facto¬ 
ries, but fat vrin. The conflagration was 
most awful: •* Never,” says.,a ®ntle- 
man, whose letter is dated tbw’PHh of 
November, did I see so terrific, and 
(If we oonld divest it of the idea of the 
calamhieB which it must necessarily en¬ 
tail <n thousaads), so sublime a spcriacle 
08 (^ton present^ on the 2d instant. 
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The devouring element, after swallowing 
tip whole streets, and temples, which had 
stood the shuck of earthquakes and the 
ravages of time for ages, seemed still in, 
satiable, and it was feared that the whole 
city would fall a prey to the flames.” 
The loss to the Company, which had been 
estimated at nearly a million sterling, 
will not, it is lielicved, exceed £.450,00(1. 
The value of woollen goods consumed is 
upwards of £. .‘100,000, exclusive of 13,000 
chests of tea, of the estimated value of 
£. 00,000; and the Factory, with its fur¬ 
niture, &c., which is valued at £.60,000 

* • 


AMERICA. 

SPAiriSH Main. —The American papers 
contain advices from the Spanish Main, 
brought by the Hjppomenes from Curacoa, 
whence she sailed on the 11th of Febru¬ 
ary, which state that the Spanish General 
Morales w'as entirely hemmed in and 
jmwerlcs.x. General Paez had sent back 
from San Carlos 1500 men, stating to 
General Soublettc, that he had no use for 
them, having General Morales complete¬ 
ly in his iviwer. A large army marched 
from Rio Hache to co-uperatc with the 
squadron blockading Maracaibo, consist¬ 
ing of 30 sail. The Spanish frigate Li- 
gera was totally lost at St Jago de Cuba 


on the Slst December last, and the naval 
force of Morales is reduced to one brig. 

CHii:.l.-^Aocounta of a dreadful earth¬ 
quake in Chili are contained in letters 
written flxim Santiago de Chili, and dated 
'38 th November. This lamentable occur¬ 
rence took place on the 14th November. 
The principal shock, which lasted four 
minutes, W'as felt in Valparaiso, which 
place, with the exception of a few houses, 
has entirely destroyed. The lives lost 
did not exceed 300; and among the suf¬ 
ferers, we regret to state, w'ere a few 
Englikimen. In Santiago, the capital, the 
injury has been less severe ; but the 
churches have been left in a very unsafe 
state. Many of the inhabitants were liv¬ 
ing in tents, not trusting to the tottering 
state of their houses, and fearflil of another 
shock. 

Mexico.— By accounts from Vera 
Cruz of the 3d February, it appears that 
the resistance to Iturbide’s government in 
Mexico has been successful, and that his 
short-lived reign is at an end. On the 
preceding day, a convention was signed 
iietween the leaders of the Imperialist and 
Republican troops, for establishing the form 
of government best adapted to the country. 
A clause in the convention secures the 
Ex-emperor against personal molestation; 
and some letters state that he has deter¬ 
mined to retire to a private station. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House of Loans _ March 19.—The 

Earl of Liverpool, in reply to a question 
by the Marquis of Lansduwne, denied that 
the preservation of the peace of Europe 
was absolutely hopeless, though he ad¬ 
mitted that the probability of averting a 
war between France and S)>ain was great¬ 
ly diminished. The noble Earl repeated 
Mr Canning’s declaration, that Ministers 
were most willing to lay liefore Parlia¬ 
ment a full explanation of the part which 
they had taken in the lute negotiations on 
the Continent of Euro|ic ; and assured the 
House, that his motives for postponing the 
explanation until after the recess, were 
veiy distinct from any desire to consult 
tlie personal convenience of himself or his 
colleagues.—On the second reading of the 
King’s Property Bill, Lord Ellenborough 
suggested a doubt whether, as the late 
King died without a will, his Ubnuy did 
not deseend to his present Majesty as .a 
jus regatcy and whether, in consequence, 
it was not inali^oble. The Lord Chan¬ 
cellor hesitated to answer the question in 
tliat form. The Earl of laverpool said 
he had no douljt of the King’s ri^t to 

VOL. XII. 


dispose of the library. Earl Grey, observ¬ 
ing upon the apparent discrepancy between 
the opinions of two of the King's Minis¬ 
ters upon this point, took occasion to 
allude to mure serious diflferences, which, 
as he said, w’cre generally understood to 
exist in the Cabinet; but the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor positively denied the existence of 
any such difibrences. 

March 34.—The Earl of Liverpool, in 
reply to an observation made by the Earl of 
Darnley, explained, that the late increase 
in the strength of the navy ought not to 
be taken as an indication of any apprehen¬ 
sion on the part of the Government Uiat 
this country is in danger of being involved 
in the war impending on the Continent. 
The increase in question was, he said, to 
be treated as a measure of the ordinary po¬ 
licy, which directs, that, when other coun¬ 
tries ate likely to be engaged in hostilities, 
this country should not be unprepared for 
any event. 

A conversation followed upon the third 
reading of the National Debt Reduction 
Bill, in die course of which, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne repeated all the orgumrats 
3S 
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used by himself, and in the House of 
Commons, to prove that the fund arising 
ftom the sale of the dead charge annuities 
ought not to be treated as a port of the 
surplus income ; and that the appropria- 
tion of this fund to the reduction of the 
debt partakes of the delusive character 
of the old Sinking Fund. The Noble 
Marquis moved an amendment, hsing 
the sum to be applied to the liquidation of 
the debt at £.^000,000. After a few 
words from the Earl of Liverpool, Lord 
Bexley, and the Earl of Damley, the a- 
inendinent was rejected without a division. 
On the third reading of the King's Pro* 
Iierty Bill, Lord Ellenborough took occa¬ 
sion again to demand the Lord Chancellor’s 
opinion as to the power possessed by the 
King to dispose of the personal chattels 
of the Crown. The Lord Chancellor de¬ 
clared his conviction, that, even before 
the act 39th of the late King, empowering 
the King to bequeath his property by 
will, the King had the power of alienating 
the personal chattels of the Crown da¬ 
ring life. His lordship rested his opinion 
upon the oldest authorities, including 
Bracton and Fleta. The Lord Chancel¬ 
lor explained, that his inability to give an 
unqualified answer to this question u|)on 
a former evening did not arise from any 
doubt of the power of the King to give the 
library of Ms late Majesty to any definite 
donee, whether an individual or a cor¬ 
poration ; but from a doubt whether the 
British nation, which could not lie regard¬ 
ed as such a definited one, could receive 
the gift. Lord Ellenborough expressed 
himself as 1^ no means satisfied with tMs 
answer; and made some allusions to the 
ctmcurrence, in point of time, of the King's 
Property Bill with the gift of the library. 
The Earl of Liverpool repelled, with some 
indignation, the hint that these objects 
Jiad any connexion ; and called upon the 
Lord Chancellor, who vouched for the 
perfect sincerity and disinterested gene¬ 
rosity of the gift of the library. 

March 26. —- The Earl of Liverpool 
gave notice, that, on the 14th of next 
month, he would lay on the table Papers 
connected wirii the late negotiations upon 
the quarrel between France and Spain. 
Eari Grey expressed his sorrow at the 
jiroof, that all hope of accommodation 
was at an end, aflbrded by the Earl of 
Liverfioors notice; and put the same 
questioii put in the other House by Lord 

Russel, as to fodstence of any gua¬ 
rantee of the Bourbon Dynasty on the 
part of this country. The Earl of liyer- 
potd, in reply, observed, that there was 
no secret article contravening the terms 
of the Treaties before the public. The 
guarantee given by this country was 


ait interdict of the Crown of France to the 
family of the late usurper. After a few 
words from the Earl of Darnley and Lord 
Melville, the House adjourned to the 10th 
of April. 

House of Comhoks. —March 3.— 
Lord A. Hamilton presented a petition 
from two persons of the name of Young, 
complaining of certain conduct of the 
Magistrates of Inverness. * His Lordship 
gave notice, that, on the 24th of March, 
he would submit a motion respecting Scots 
Juries.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
then proposed a series of resolutions re¬ 
cognizing the advantages of a Sinking 
Fund. The Right Hon. Gentleman and 
Mr Baring repeated nearly their former 
arguments in defence of a Sinking Fund; 
and Messrs Hume, Grey Bennet, and 
other Members, reiterated their attack. 
Mr Hume moved an amendment, that 
taxes be remitted to the amount of the 
surplus revenue, which was negatived by 
8 majority of 110 to 39; the resolutions 
were afterwards agreed to. 

March 4.—Mr Hume brought forward 
his important motion respecting tbe Church 
Establishment, Church Projicrty, and 
Tithes of Ireland. In a lengthened speech, 
the Hon. Member cndeavouretl to prove 
that these were national property, and 
could therefore be disposed of by a vote 
in Parliament. The motion was warmly 
opposed by Mr Plunkett, by Mr Goul- 
burn, llie Secretary for Ireland, and by 
Mr Peel; and supported by Mr M. Fitz¬ 
gerald (the Knight of Kerry,) by Mr 
Denman, and Mr Monck. On a division, 
the second of his resolutions wr.s lost by 
a majority of 107 to 62 ; the others were 
negatived vHthont a division.—The same 
evening, the subject of the West India 
Piracies was brought forward by Mr 
Marryatt, w'hen it was satisfactorily shown 
by Sir G. Cock burn, that the security of 
the British Commerce hud been the anx¬ 
ious care, not only of the Admiralty, but 
of the Secretary of State for Foreign Af¬ 
fairs, who had to conduct a negutiadon 
with the Government of a triendly State, 
previously to the adoption of measures 
more efficacious for the protection of com¬ 
merce than a naval force alone could have 
been. 

March 5.—Mr Al)ercrombic moved ar 
Address to his Majesty, calling his atten¬ 
tion to the existence of Orange Societies 
in Ireland, founded upon secret oaths; 
and assuring his Majesty that the House 
would co-operate most cordially' in any 
ciTort to enforce the due administration 
of the law in that country. He did not 
mean to call upon the Government to put 
down those Associations; but he did say, 
that if the Government was itself united 
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in opinion ui^on the subject, they would 
'soon have the Orangemen as good' and 
loyal subjects to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, as any other portion of the corn* 
munity.—Mr. Goulburn opposed the mo¬ 
tion, and justified the conduct and princi¬ 
ples of the Orange Societies. Had the 
Hon. Gent, put ofi* his motion for some 
weeks, he would have found that the Lord 
Lieutenant had recommended an assimi¬ 
lation of the law of Ireland to that of Eng¬ 
land, on the subject of secret Societies. He 
should therefore move the previous ques¬ 
tion, as the motion could confer no benefit, 
and was calculated to convey a censure on 
the Irish Government. (Cheering. 

J. New^rart condemned all secret po¬ 
litical Societies, as tending to embarrass 
the Government, and obstruct the free ex¬ 
ecution of the laws; and Mr. Dawson, in 
a speech of considerable energy, defended 
the Orange Societies, and said that they 
were established for loyal and constitu¬ 
tional purposes.—M. Canning admitted, 
that unanimity of opinion did not exist in 
the Cabinet with respect to recent pro¬ 
ceedings in Ireland, and the grand ques¬ 
tion of the Catholic claims; but he assured 
the House, that no Government could be 
more inclined to administer the affairs of 
Ireland with an equal hand, or more 
united in the determination to support 
that Government in Ireland, under w'hose 
influence the principle had lieen already 

admitted_U|>on this, Mr Abercrombie 

said, that every object he had in view 
would be eilectually attained by the course 
which Government had stated their in¬ 
tention of adopting, and consequently 
withdrew his motion. 

March (>_After some miscellaneous 

business had been disposed of, Mr G|Hlburn 
explained the nature and tendenc^if the 
measure (or rather measures, for there 
are two of them) which he proposes to 
introduce for the amelioration of the Irish 
Tithe system. His first Bill was to be 
(he said) but temporary a^j|||Movisional. 
It was intended to give bjjj WWh e advan¬ 
tages of acom[X)sition to the tnM payer, by 
a triennial valuation, to be made by two 
valuators, to be respectively appointed by 
the Parish and the Clergyman ; and to the 
Clergyman the advantage of u satisfactory 
and peaceful payment through the hands 
of the Parish Officers. The other Bill, 
which was to lie permanent in its opera¬ 
tion, was intended to effect a commuta¬ 
tion of tithe for land. The tithes of each 
parish were to be valued; and as soon as 
a full equivalent in land could be purcha¬ 
sed within the parish, the land was to be 
purchased by the Government fur the 
Church. The tithes to be from thence 
levied by the Officers of the Crown, until 
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the State should be reimbursed the cost 
of the purchase. 

March!if—"LotA Palmerston brought 
forward the Army Estimates, when .the 
resolutions were fdl agreed to; some ob¬ 
jections were made 1^ Mr Hume, Mr 
Creevey, and other Gentlemen, to various 
items of exiiense, but nothing occurred 
in the coarse of the discussion worthy of 
particular attention. 

March 10.—The principal topic this 
evening was the Army Estimates’ Bc- 
port. The resolutions of the Committee 
were read seriatitn, and each of them was 
met by some objection, from Mr Hume, 
Colonel Davies, or Mr Gr^ Bennet.—On 
the House going into a Committee on the 
Assessed Taxes, Mr Curwen proposed, os 
an instruction to the Committee, to re}teal 
the window tax upon all houses paying 
£5, or under, of annual rent. The Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchet^ucr opposed the pro¬ 
position, on the ground that such cases 
of hardship under the tax are already 
sufficiently provided for. The motion 
was rejected by a majority of 87 to S^. 
Some modifications of the tax, suggested 
by Mr Curwen, were, however, promised 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

March 11.—On the House going into 
a Committee upon the National Debt Re¬ 
duction Bill, Mr Grenfell gave a long 
detail of the mischievous oiwration of the 
old system of the Sinking Fund, by which 
the country acted in the double capacity 
of lender and borrower. By a reference 
to the negotiation of the loan in 1819, he 
showed that, by not borrowing from the 
Sinking Fund Commissioners directly, the 
Government sustained a loss of 6, or 7, 
or 8 per cent.—a loss which, upon the 
aggregate of years, he estimated as high 
as 50 millions. He declared himself, how¬ 
ever, as friendly to a hona fide Sinking 
Fund as he was hostile to a fictitious one, 
and ridiculed Mr Ricardo’s scheme for 
the reduction of the National Debt by a 
contribution from property. Mr J. Smith 
applauded the conduct of Mr Vansittart 
in the transaction of 1819. Sir Hcniy 
PameU declared that his objection to a 
Sinking Fund rested upon the power of 
misapplying it which Ministers possessed. 
He thought, however, that it was posuble 
to overcome that objection, and support 
public credit by a different arrangement, 
namely, by employing the surplus re¬ 
venue, to convert the ittferminahle 3 per 
cent, annuities into terminable annuities at 
4 per cent Mr Ricardo concurredin SirH. 
Porneirsplan, and defended his own pro¬ 
position from the attack made upon it by 
Mr Grenfell; however difficult, he said, it 
might be to obtain an equitable contribu¬ 
tion of property to the amount of the xn- 
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tional debt in a month or two, spread over 
a lung track of time, such a contribution 
would not be unattainable. Mr T. Martin 
denied that the Sinking Fund was at the 
mercy of Ministers. Mr Hume affirmed, 
that the habitual compliance of the House 
of Commons placed the Sinking Fund 
absolutely at the pleasure of the Govern* 
ment; and in proof of his assertion, af* 
firmed that Ministers had, fVom time to 
time, taken 324 millions iiom that fund. 
A conversation followed, in which the 
former s|ieakers, Mr Monck, Mr Hus- 
kisson, took part; and at length, Mr 
Hume moved an amendment, restricting 
the Sinking Fund in tenns to the actual 
surplus-revenue.—The amendment was 
rejected by a majority of 55 to 7. 

March 13.—Lord Cranbomc moved 
for a Committee on the Game J^ws. He 
enforced the necessity of his motion by 
stating, that, in the course of the last year, 
1467 i)ersons had been committed for of¬ 
fences against these laws, and in the last 
month of that year 372. Sir John Se¬ 
bright seconded the motion. He spoke 
at some length upon the demuralizing 
eil'ect of those laws, observing, that they 
annually threw into prison a great num¬ 
ber" of persons in the vigour of life, who, 
with whatever feelings they entered their 
prisons, emerged from thence confirmed 
villains. Sir John Shelley opjiosed the 
motion. He attributed the increase of 
poaching to the want of employment 
among rustic labourers, which neces¬ 
sarily resulted from the depressed state 
of agriculture. The motion was carried 
unanimously.—Mr Huskisson introduced 
a measure for the regulation of apprenti¬ 
ces at sea. It adjusts the numbt^ of ap¬ 
prentices to the tonnage of vessels, accor¬ 
ding to a certain and reasonable scale t 
and proposes to protect apprentices from 
impressment up to the 21st year, the 
present age of protection being only to 
the 17th. The measure appeared to give 
general satisfaction to the gentlemen who 
represent the shipping interest in the House 
of Commons. 

M»ch i4b—.On a motion for going 
into a committee on the Mutiny Bill, Colo¬ 
nel Davies went into a long exposition of 
the harsh operation of the power of sum¬ 
mary dismissal of offlctjrs, witiiout trial, 
exercised by the Crown. He concluded by 
moving as an amendment, that a clause 
should be inserted in the Ml ** to prevent 
the dismission of officeta fS’om the army, 
without trial by Courts Martial; and to 
prevent the punishment of any officer, 
npn-commissioned officer, an^ soldier, who 
shall have been previously tried and sen¬ 
tenced by a Court Martial, from being 
ederied l^ond the-extent and import of 
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such sentence. Lord Palmerston defend¬ 
ed the prerogative complained of as neces¬ 
sary to maintaining frie discipline of the 
army—without such a power vested in 
the Crown, the army, he said, would be 
changed into a corps of Mamelukes, which 
would very soon overthrow the laws, and 
annihilate all power but their own. Mr 
C. Hutchinson supported the amend¬ 
ment, using Sir R. Wilson’s case as an 
illustration of the mischievous consequen¬ 
ces of leaving with the Crown an absolute 
control over the army. Mr Hume also 
supported the amendment. He contend¬ 
ed that the assumed right of cashiering 
was contrary to the spirit of the Act. Mr 
C. Wynn opposed the amendment; and 
ridiculed Mr Hume’s notion, that the 
Crow'n did not possess the right of dis¬ 
missal, because such a right was not spe¬ 
cifically recognised in the Mutiny Act. 
A conversation followed, in which Lord 
Palmerston, Mr Hume, and Mr Creevey, 
took part; and Colonel Davies' motion 
u as rejected without a division. 

March 17—The House went into a 
Committee on the Estimates. A great 
number of objections were offered against 
particular items by Mr Hume, who also 
called for some divisions, but in all cases 
without success. Mr Hume, among other 
things, complained that, by manufactu¬ 
ring the cuirasses used by the Blues and 
the Life Guards in the Ordnance works, 
instead of purchasing them at Birming¬ 
ham, a loss of £.4,000 had been occa¬ 
sioned to the public : to which Mr Ward 
replied, that the whole cost of the articles 
in question was within £.3,000. 

March 18.—Mr Canning having re¬ 
sumed his place in the House, presented 
the qMtional articles lately ratified re- 
specti^ the Slave Trade, which gave Sir 
James Mackintosh an opportunity to put 
two questions to the Right Hon. Secretary, 
viz. “ Whether Ministers thought that 
any reasopiddc hope still existed of their 
being aU|i|tjn:event the aggressions of 
France Spain ? If not, when it 

was the mtmtion of Government to lay 
the papers concerning these negotiations 
before the House?” Mr Canning (after 
acknowledging the wise policy of the Up- 
position while the negotiations were pend¬ 
ing, and stating that the conduct of Go- 
vemment,on this momentous and extreme¬ 
ly difficult occasion, should be judged 
upon principles which recognised the sa¬ 
cred indcp^cncc of Englishmen, hafjslng 
reference always to the faith of treaties, 
and bearing in view the interest, honour, 
and station of this countiy,) frankly ac¬ 
knowledged, that h*c should be deceiving 
the House if he did not say, that the hopes 
upon which this country had acted in tite 
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negotiations to prevent the impending 
war between France and Spain, were, if he 
did not say totally extinguished, at least 
so far extinguished, as to leave hardly 
any expectation of the possibility of a fa* 
vourable result. The papers referred to, 
he said, would be laid before the House 
on the first convenient day after the re¬ 
cess, when he should make a statement 
of the principles and policy by which the 
Government had been directed in those 
important negotiations. The Right Hon. 
Secretary, in conclusion, said, he thought 
it fair to add, “ that, however we might 
despond with res{iect to the unfortunate 
crisis between France and Spain, he did 
not sec any thing which should of neces¬ 
sity involve this^country in the contest.” 
This explanation w<xs followed by loud 
cheers.—The Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer, in submitting a motion with re¬ 
spect to the King’s gilt of his late Ma¬ 
jesty’s library, explained, that the King's 
wish was, the library should be placed 
in the British Museum, but in a se(ia- 
rate apartment from the Museum Lib¬ 
rary ; and tluit it should be mode as easily 
accessible us possible, to all persons what¬ 
ever, subject only to such restrictions as 
might he necessary to its safe keeping. 
Sir C. Long mentioned, that, with the ad¬ 
dition of the late King's libraiy, which 
had been for the most part collected under 
the supcrintendance of Doctor Johnson, 
the British Museum would contain the 
first collection in the world. Mr Maberly 
next brought forward his resolutions for 
the seile of the land tax, and the reduction 
of the whole of Assessed Taxes. The 
Hon. Member, in a long speech, endea¬ 
voured to prove the facility of Ids propos¬ 
ed sale, and the pernicious operation of 
the Assessed Taxes. Mr Herries shortly 
opposed the motion, on the grounds that 
the reduction of the Assessed Taxes would 
endanger public credit, and that the 
com))laint8 of public distress were greatly 
exaggerated. 

The resolutions were rejected by a ma¬ 
jority of 90 to 46. 

March 19_A great number of peti¬ 

tions against the proposed measure for 
the equalization of the Sugar Duties were 
presented from the West India Islands, 
and diff'erent bodies interested in the trade 
of those Islands. The prayer of these 
lictitions was supported by Gen. Mont¬ 
gomery, Mr Manning, Sir W. de Cres- 
pigny. Sir 1. CoiHn, Mr Ellis, and Mr 
Whitmore—Mr J. Smith asked whether 
it was intended to establish, by packets 
to Corunna, an intercourse with Spain, 
as that which now existed was likely to 
be interrupted ? Mr Canning was not a- 
warc of any such intention at present—- 


Mr Wilberforce presented a petition from 
the society of Friends, on the subject of 
the slave trade. The Hon. Member en¬ 
forced the prayer of the petition in a long 
and eloquent speech.—Mr F. Buxton 
gave notice of a motion for the appoint¬ 
ment of a Committee to take into con¬ 
sideration the state of slavery in the West 
Indies.—Mr Hume moved for returns of 
all the prosecutions instituted by the So¬ 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice, and 
the Constitutional Association. The mo¬ 
tion was agreed to. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee of Supply upon the Army 
Extraordinaries, when Mr Hume called 
the attention of the Committee to the 
case of Mr Gourlay, who was some time 
ago deported from Up|)er Canada for an 
alleged turliulence; and last summer, 
without tieing obliged to do so, amused 
himself with breaking stones as a parish 
pauper in Wiltshire—merely, as he con- 
fes.scd, to produce a {wliticid effect. Mr 
Hume also arraigned the Government of 
the Ionian Islands of oppression, cruelty, 
&c. &c., pronouncing a smart invective 
against Sir T. Maitland. He then pro¬ 
ceeded to New South Wales, by the way 
of Heligoland, New Brunswick, the Cape, 
the Mauritius, and Ceylon, animadvert¬ 
ing upon various abuses in those Colo¬ 
nics as he went along. Mr Wilmot re¬ 
plied specifically to all Mr Hume’s char¬ 
ges, and the Committee proceeded with 
the Kxtraordinaries, almost every one of 
which gave rise to some objection. 

March 21—The House went into a 
Committee upon Mr Wallace’s Warehous¬ 
ing Bill. The Chanrallor of the Exche¬ 
quer, Mr Bright, Mr Marqrat, and se¬ 
veral others of the Gentlemen who are 
supposed to represent the commercial 
interest, supported the Bill, which was 
opposed by Messrs Stuart Wortley, Grat¬ 
tan, and D. Browne. On a division, the 
House decided on going into a Commit¬ 
tee by a majority of 83 to 8. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
moving the House to go into a Committee 
on the Beer Dills, gave an outline of his 
proposed measure for the retail of Beer. 
It is to license the sale of Beer, not ex¬ 
ceeding in price 378. the barrel (at a- 
bout 34d. the quart,) in all houses not 
licensed as public houses; the beer not to 
be consum^ at the place of sale. Aider- 
man Wood and Mr Buxton said a few 
words against the principle of the mea¬ 
sure ; but it senned to meet with very 
general approbation from the House. This 
measure is calculated to increase the com¬ 
forts, and improve the habits of the jiooi-, 
and, at the same time, to promote the con¬ 
sumption of agricultural prmlucc. 
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5. —‘Commutation of xffn/ence.—A no¬ 
tice was received yesterday at the Gallon- 
hill jail, from the Crown Agent, that the 
sentence of death against McLaren, M‘- 
Ewan, and Grierson, has been commu¬ 
ted to transportation to New South Wales 
for life. 

6. —CferintI Appeal Case.—In the 
House of Lords, of this date, an appeal 
case of some importance was decided, in 
which the Rev. Robert Scott, minister of 
Glenburket, was appellant, and Charles 
McDonald, manufacturer in Huntly, and 
others, respondents. The Rev. Mr Scott, 
the appellant, holds one of those small 
livings which receive an augmentation 
from the Parliamentary grant of the 50th 
of the King. II is stipend being only 
i,'.?.3ii6ii8d. besides his glebe, he became 
entitled to an allowance to make up the 
sum of £.150. Having entered into en¬ 
gagements to the extent of £.2847, for a 
brother W’ho liecame bankrupt, and fled 
the country, he was incarcerated; and 
after remaining in prison one mon^, he 
brought a process of cetsio lonoium, and 
obtained his liberation, upon condition of 
conveying to his creditors £.75 a-year, or 
one half of his income, during his incum¬ 
bency. This was in February and March 
1817. In the appeal to the House of 
Peers, the appellant maintained, on cer¬ 
tain authorities, first, that a minister’s sti¬ 
pend could not be attached by arrestment; 
and, secondly, that if the stipend, pro¬ 
perly so called, was attachable, the allow¬ 
ance made from the Parliamentary boun¬ 
ty, being st?ictly alimentary, could not 
be arrested, or taken from him in a cetsio. 
After hearing Mr Warren and Mr Oli- 
phant for the appellant, (the respondents 
not having appeared by counsel) the 
Lord Chancellor said, he saw nothing in 
the law of Scotland to teach him that 
the stipend of a minister was not so lia¬ 
ble ; and, being satisfied with the inter¬ 
locutors complained of, in other respects, 
they were, upon his Lordship’s motion, 
offirmed. 

24f.—Sank of England,—At a quar- 
teriy meeting, on the 20th, of the pro¬ 
prietors of the Bank of England Stock, 
in London, the chairman proposed that 
the half yearly dividend should be re¬ 
duced from 5 to 4 per cent, when it was 
opposed by a proprietor of the name of 
Goundry, who moved an amendment, 
Which was lost by 43 to 62. This re¬ 
duction created an immediate panic a- 
mong the holders, and bank stock fell 
from 237 to 210. It afterwards reco¬ 


vered to 215. On Friday, however, it 
again fell, and is now quoted at 206. 

31.—National Monument of Scotland. 
We are authorised to state, for the infor¬ 
mation of the public and of the contribu¬ 
tors, that the site of the monument on the 
Calton-hill has been adjusted, to the mu¬ 
tual satisfaction of the Astronomical In¬ 
stitution and Royal Association, and that 
the foundation-stone, as laid by the King’s 
High Commission, will lie within the area 
of the National Edifice. 

Ireland .—The most alarming and me¬ 
lancholy details of insubordination, vio¬ 
lence, and outrage, are furnished to us, by 
the provincial papers of the south. In the 
county Cork, a greater manifestation, in 
the commission of diabolical and burgla¬ 
rious acts, seem to operate, and outvie the 
late atrocities of a neighbouring county, 
Limerick. A demoniac infcrriHl spirit 
seems to pervade the minds of a large 
proportion of the southern }teasantty,—de¬ 
stroying man and beast, and the produce 
of the earth. The most vigilant, speedy, 
and coercive means ought to be adopted, 
to lay prostrate those lawless ruflluns—to 
subjugate, if not into the paths of {leace 
and loyalty, at least to repress the fre¬ 
quent and nightly commission of those 
horrifying deeds which demoralize this 
unhappy, ill-fated country.—Z)n&ft» Jotir- 
nalf March 21. 

High Court op Justiciary —On 
the 12th instant, James Curley w'as found 
guilty, on his own confession, of uttering 
forged notes of the Bank of Scotland, and 
sentenced to transportation for life.—On 
the 13th, John Wright and James Nicol 
were tried for breaking into Merebiston 
Castle, near Edinburgh. Nicol was found 
guilty on his own confession, and sentence 
of transportation for life was pronounced 
again-st him. Wright was, after a short 
trial, also convicted, and u as sentenced 
to be publicly executed on the 16th April. 
He has since been respited during the 
pleasure of the Crown, and his sentence 
will no doubt be commuted to transpor¬ 
tation for life. 

Trial cf Mary McKinnon for Murder. 
—On the morning of the 14th, Mary 
M‘Kinnon, well known in Edinburgh as 
the keeper of a house of bad fume, was 
put to the bar, accused of the murder of 
William Huwat, lately clerk to Mr Tlio- 
miis Johnston, writer in Edinliurgh, in 
her own house, on the South Bridge, on 
the 8th of Eebruary last, by stabbing him 
in the side or breast with a table knife, or 
other sharp instrument, of which wound 
he died in the Royal Infirmary on the 
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20lh of the Biims month. M‘Kinnon 
pleaded not guilty. 

From the evidence of the principal 
witness, Henry Kerr, land-surveyor in 
Edinburgh, it appeared that the witness 
and deceased dined together, along with 
three other acquaintances, in their lod¬ 
gings in Broughton-Street, on the day of 
the fatal accident. One of the ]>arty was 
an old man, a countryman, named James 
Johnstone. They left Broughton-Street 
about ten o’clock, to convey one of the 
party home to Bristo-Street; and on the 
way, it was proposed among them to 
have some diversion with Johnstone, by 
taking him to a house of bad fame, to 
which they knew he had great aversion. 
Under pretence of its being a respectable 
house, where they w'we to have a part¬ 
ing glass, they conducted him to MacKin¬ 
non’s, w'hcre they were shown into a 
room, and were soon joined by several 
of the girls of the house. They got a 
small quantity of liquor, for which they 
paid, and having effected their object, in 
getting Johnstone into the house, and 
as some of the party had already drank 
very freely, they wished to go away. 
Their departure was opposed by the wo¬ 
men, who abused them for drinking so 
little, and refused to let them go till they 
should call for more liquor. One of the 
women, EUxabeth M‘Donald, collared the 
witness, and swore he should not go. 
Considerable altercation took place, in 
the course of which, Johnstone made his 
escape out of the house, and did not re¬ 
turn. M‘Donald struck one of the party, 
and they got scattered between the room 
and the passage, and the deceased, Howat, 
w'cnt into the kitchen. In the middle 
of the tumult, a girl went out for M* Kin- 
nun, w'ho was in a neighbouring shop, 
and who entered the house shortly after. 
At this time, both Howat and Kerr were 
in the kitchen; the former was consi¬ 
derably intoxicated. M‘Kinnon, on enter¬ 
ing, exclaimed, “ Stand back; let me get 
u knife, and I’ll soon settle the b——s.” 
She then went to a drawer, or knife-box, 
from .which she took a sharp-pointed 
knife, and made a stroke at witness, who 
warded off the blow, and the other wo¬ 
men interfered to prevent mischief. Kerr 
went for an instant to the passage, to 
some of his companions, and on his re¬ 


turn, saw M‘Kinnon and Howat con¬ 
fronting each other, the one brandishing 
the knife, and the other holding up his 
arm, as if in defence. Before witness 
could get forward, M‘Kinnon plunged 
the knife into Howat's left breast, who 
fell down on a choir, supported by wit¬ 
ness. The whole parties in the house 
were immediately apprehended. Howat 
was carried to ^e Infirmoiy, where he 
died on the 2(Hh, having previously iden- 
tided M‘Kinnon as the person who stab¬ 
bed him ; and emitted a declaration, which 
fully confirmed Kerr’s testimony as to 
how the wound was given. The other 
parts of his evidence were corroborated 
by the other men of the party; and the 
Infirmary Surgeons declared that the 
wound was the cause of death. Elizabeth 
M‘Donald, and three otliers of the wo¬ 
men, were examined; but their evidence 
was contradictory. The former prevari¬ 
cated so grossly, that she was several 
times admonished and threatened by the 
Cuurt. The Jury retired about four 
o’clock on the following morning, and in 
half an hour after returned u'ith a verdict, 
finding, by a plurality of voices, the pri¬ 
soner guilty; and she was sentenced to be 
executed in Edinburgh on the 16th April, 
and her tiody delivered for dissection. 

Till towards the close of the trial, the 
prisoner behaved with great composure, 
but became, latterly, much agitated; and 
while the clerk was recording the verdict, 
and before it was communicated to her, 
she fhinted. While the Lord Justice 
Clerk was addressing her, on pronouncing 
sentence, she again faint^, and was car¬ 
ried into an adjoining room. 

The Juiy accompanied their verdict by 
a verbal recommendatien to mercy, in 
which a majority of them also agreed^ 
The Court expressed astonishment at this 
recommendation; and while the Judge 
promised that it should be forwarded to 
the proper quarter, he at the same time 
warned the prisoner not to indulge any 
hope from that circumstance. 

The trial excited an extraordinaiy de¬ 
gree of interest; and during its continu¬ 
ance, both the Court and the passages 
leading to it were crowded with people. 
The prisoner was offoed refreshment 
twice in the course of the trial, but teflK 
sed, and would onty accept of water. 
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March 13.—WiUiain CeorKC, Eart of Enrol, to 
be one of the Lords of his Majesty’s Bed-chamber. 

II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

March I.—Rev. I.ewia Balfour presented by 
the Earl of Lauderdale to the Church and Parish 
of Colingtoo. 

6.—Rev. Archibald Bennie ordained Assistant 
and Successor to the Rev. John M’Lcod, chapel 
of Ease, North Albion-Strect, CInacow. 

— Mr John Newlands caUed by the United As¬ 
sociate Conmegatkai of Largs. 

11.—Mr rVancis Muir called by the formiiig 
Relief Congregation of Leith. 

sa—Rev. Robert Balfour Orahatn admitted 
minister of North Berwick. 

Ill. UlLITAKV. 

Brevet CaiiL Mercer, Royal Art Mai. in the 
Army IS Aug. 18I!i. 

CapL Clibbotne, do. 1» July IKSI. 

7 Dr. (Ids. Lieut Bennett, Capt by puren. vice 
Davis, ret 2U Feb. IHii.'i. 

Cornet l^nnefather, Lieut by putch. 

do. 

C. Cochran, Comet Iw purch. do. 
4 Dr. Surg. Tod, from 83 P. Surg. vice 
O'Donnel, dead do. 

17 Comet and Sub-Licut Ilall, from 1 

Life Gds. Lieut by purch. vice 
Graham, prom. 27 do. 

ColdstG. Lieut and Capt Walton, ^apt and 
Lieut-C'ol. by purch. vice Gore, ret 
2U (Uh 

Eng. and Lieut lion. W’. Forbes, Lieut 
and Capt by purch. do. 

Ells. lion. 11. b't. C. Erskiiic, from 8.? 

F. Ens. and Lieut, by purch. do. 

7. F. Lieut Fraser, from h. p. 26 F. Lieut. 

vice UloomBeid, IIP. 27 do. 

11 Lieut Dlooinfieki, from 7 F. Lieut vice 

Amyatt h.p. 26 F. do. 

16 Lieut-Gen. W. C. laird Beresford. 

G. C.B & G.C.H. from 69 F. Col. vice 
Lieut-(icn.H. M.Gordon, dead 

13 March. 

S7 Ens. Bundle, Lieut, by purch. vice 

Crad^, 93 F. 13 Feb. 

M. C. Johnshiue, Ens. by purch. 

27 do. 

30 Supem. Surg. Assist J. Campbell, As¬ 
sist Surg. vice Piper, 83 F. do. 

53 Ens. Byrne, Lieut vice Fraser, Adj. 

2* May 1822. 

60 Lieut Cornwall, from Cape Corps, 

Lieut, vice titopford, 2 W. I. R. 

27 I'eb. 1823. 

69 Lieut Gen. Sir J. Hamilton, Bt of late 
2 Ceylon Reg. Col. vice Lord Beres- 
ford. 16 F. 15 March. 

Ens. Moore, Lieut vice Peppard, dead 

27 Feb. 

82 Serj. Kyle, Quart Mast vice Gow, dead 

13 Aug. 1822. 

83 Lieiit-Gcn. Hodgson, of latc3 uol Bn. 

Cai. vice Gen. J. Balfour, dead 

2U March 1823. 
Assist Surg. Pi|ier, from 30 F. Surg. 
vice Tod, 1 Dr. 20 FcE 

85 Lieut Forster, Capt by nurdi. vice 

Johnston, 93 F. 13 do. 

Ens, Cole, Lieut, by purch. do. 

Hon. C. F. Berkeley, Ens. by purch. 

do. 

P. Maitland, Ens. by purch. viceErskine, 
CoMst Gds. 20 do. 

87 Lieut Mountgarret, Capt. vice Caven- 

iigh,de8d 19 May 1822. 

Ens. Cates, Lieut. .do. 

91 Lieut Marshall, Capt vice M'lAuehlan, 

dead 20 Feb. 1823. 

Ehu. Duke, Lieut do. 

— Campbell, from h. p. 91 F. Ens. 

do. 


1W. 1. R. Ens. Montgomery, Lieut 19 Dec. 1822. 

A. Macintire, Kns. 27 Feb. 1823. 
Lieut Delomel, Adj. vice Placket, dead 
m Dec* 

2 — ■ ■ Stopford, fr<im 69 F. Lieut vice 

Adams, Caiiei.'onis 27 Feb. 1823. 

Cape C. -Adams, fiom 2 W. 1. R. Lieut 

vice Cornwall, 60 F. do. 

1 Vet Bn. Cant Campbell, from h. p. New Bruns. 

Feiic. Capt vice Carter, ret list 1.3 do. 
—— Maclcod, from h. p. UoyaWArt 
Capt. vice Ross, ret list llMo. 

Lieut Sargent, from h. p. 60 F. Lieut 
vice Munro, ret list. 20 do. 

2 Em. Bunbury, from h. p. 37 F. Em. 

vice Maqihail, ret. list 13 Feb. 
——Crombie, Quart Mast. viceGalliei 
ret list do. 

— Daly, from h. p. 96 F. Em. vice 
Croinlne 20 do. 

Carrison. 

Gen. Sir R. Rrownngg, Bt G.C.B. Gov. I.Andguanl 
Fort vice Gen. Lister, dead 2 i Feb. 1823. 


Ordnance Department. 

Royal Art. 2d Capt .1. Grant from li. p. 2d Capt 
vice olariow, h. Ik 24 Feb. 1K&3. 

——-Gordon, from h. p. 2d Cant. 

V ice WnUh, h. |i. ilo. 

Ist Assist. Surg. Cooke, .Surg. 

27 Dec. 1822. 
2d Assist Surg. Venables, 1st Assist 
Surg. do. 

Surg. .Simpson, from h. p. .Sure. 

l.i March 1823. 
Ist Assist. .Surg. Inglis, from h. p. 1st- 
AssisL Surg. do. 

2d Aksist W'hitciaw, from h. p. 2d As¬ 
sist Surg. do. 

R. Eng. 2d Lieut RadclilT, from h. p. 2d Lieut 

vice Bruyeres, h. p. 28 Feb. 


Staff. 

Bt.Maj. Harris, h. p. 1 Dr Gds. Insp. Field Officer 
MiL Nova .Scotia, with Rank, of Lieut-Col. 
in the Anny, viee Russel, res. 13 Feb. 1823. 

Hospital Staff. 

Hosp. Assist Fergusson, from h. p. Hosp. Assist, 
to the Forces 1.3 Feb. 182.3. 

Assist Sure. Lewder, from h. ji. 9 Vet lin. Assist 
Surg. u> the Forces, vice Hosp. Assist Gow, 
res. 29 do* 

Excluinges. 

Major Carmichael, fnim 1 W. 1, R. with Bt. Lieut 
Cot. Allan, h.p. 94 F. 

Capt Jarvia, from 2d Life Gds. ree. dilT. between 
full pay Capt Life Gds. and Capt Dr. with 
Capt Lord J. Bentick, h. p. 7 Hi- 

— ... . Prosser, from 3 Dr. Gda. ree. dilT. with Capt 
Swinburne, h. p. Gren. Gda. 

— Hon. W. R. Rous, from Coldst Gd& with 
Bowen, .35 F. 

. Bunney, from 86 F. ree. dilT. with Capt 

Hwg. h. Ik 27 F. 

Lieut .Sutherland, f 
son, 65 P. 

-Higgim, from 46 F. with Lieut Grey, h. 

p. Y(^ Chass. 

■ Vounge, from 52 F. rec. dltC with Lieut. 
Fergusson, h. p. 17 F. 

—Ilardwicke, from 2d Life Gds. rec. dilT. be¬ 
tween Comet and Sub-Lieut Life Gda. and 
Cornet Dr. with Comet Lord Muncaawr. 1(1 
Dr. 

—— Ilardwicke, from 10 Dr. rea dilT. with 
Comet Battier, h. p. 18 Dr. 

Comet and Sub-Lieut. Lord F. L. Gower, from 
1 Life Gda. rec, diff. with Ensign Rwner, h. p. 
17 F. 

Ensi^ Suckling, from 13 F. with Eiiaign Slacko, 

——— Moorsom, from 09 F. with Ensign; John- 
atone, 79 F, 


, from 30 F. with Idepl;. Thomp- 



1823^3 Itegi»t«r.'-^Meteorolog%tal'Tabk. Ai3' 

METEOnOLOGIICAL fAtiLE, 

Kept at Edinburgh, in the Obtervafory, CalionhiU. 

N.n.— The Obiervgtioiu are made twice every day, at nine cTclodt fhrenoon and four o'clock aftci'' 
noon.—ihe second OtMervation, in tire aneinouu, in the ttrat column, ia taken by toe RcgkicJ 
i hermometeh 


1823. Ther. Ban*. 


Mar. 1 

'’I 

10-! 


M.29 
A.3« 
M.3ii 
A. 13 
M..34 
A. M 
M.30 
A. 40 
M.30i 
A. 38 
M.24 
A. 33 
M.2j 
A. .32 
M.2.3 
A. 32 
M.21 
A. 30 
.M.2b' 
A. .3.1 


13{!» 

1 ,/ M.34 
“l A, 41 
,ci M.3<) 
A. 41 

A. 43 


20-59: 

.4261 
..330 
, .H<i 
128.061 

.402 
•84.5 

, . 00 . 0 ! 

|30.628 
..503 
, ..388 
:2H.03!I 

I 

I .tul 
I .ti36 
I .0.39 
20.‘2.3.> 

' . 1.551 _ 

:2S.06!l;,V. 34 
.908 M..37) 
l29..3.3UlA..3H / 


MJ71 
A. 30/ 
M.43\ 
A. 38/ 
M.44 ) 
A. 43/ 
M.42) 
,5.40/ 
M.38 5 
A. 38/ 
M.<3j'| 
A. 37/ 
.M..35 \ 
,\.A5/ 
M ..33 V 
.\..35/ 

1^11} 

M.34. 


Wind. Weather. 


.630 
.835 
.675 
,675 
, .076 
!3().134 
.242 


M.30\ 
A. 30 / 
.M.46\ 
jA. 44 / 
M.45 
!A. li 
M.46 


NW. 

W. 

W. 

NW. 

NW. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

SW. 

SW. 

jCble. 

!nw. 

I 

!sw. 

sw. 

NW. 


, }' 

.■242! M.46 5 

, .262|A.47/ 
!29.9.31|M.42lt^ 
.716 A. 42/™* 


jCble. 



Ther. 

Bon*. 


•Wind. 

M«r.l7{ 

Af4l 

29.778 

.568 

M.403 

A.37J 

w. 

18{ 

•M.32 
As 3A 

.413 

.372 

M.383 

^37/ 

NW. 

19{ 

M.23 

.467 

M.41> 

N. 

A. 30 

.572 

A. 41 r 

201 

M.30 

.102 

M-371 

Cble. 

A. 35 

28.925 

A. 41/ 

21 { 

M.33 
A. 42 

.660 

.538 

M.4l< 
A. 46/ 

CWe. 

22 { 

M .37 

.480 

M.4.5 1 

SW. 

A. 44 

J99S 

A. 42/ 

23 ] 

M .27 

29.345 

M.41> 

sw. 

A. 53 

.521 

A. 43 f 

244 

M.28 
A. 40 

.738 

.81(1 

M.43 ) 
A. 40/ 

SW. 

25{ 

M.34 

.990 

M.471 

sw. 

A. 43 

.875 

A. 44/ 

264 

M.33 

.846 

M.4K) 
A. 48/ 

1 

s. 

.V. 44 

.846 

0 - ( 

M-.5.3J 

.731 

M.46i 



.\.4l 

.731 

A. 49/ 

281 

M.36 

s7ij6' 

M.471 


.A. 42 

.780 

A, 47/ 


291 

,'M.36 

|A. 45 

•7o6 

M.481 
A. 47 / 

SE. 

30{ 

!m.37 
'A. 46 

.525 

..508 

m.471 
A, 47/ 
M.4H1 

Cble. 

1 31{ 

i 

|M.36 

.629 

w. 

'a. 4U 

1 

.583 

A. 47/ 


Frost mom. 
dull day. 
Dull, with 
IshoweR. 

Fair foren. 

rain after. 
Dull, and 
very cold. 
i<'rost mom. 
dull day. 
Frost mom. 
sunsli. day. 
Frost mom 
dull day. 
Frost mom. 
day ah. snow. 
Heatyahrs. 
snow. 

Frost foren. 
Isiiuw aftern. 
Fair, with 
sunshine. 
Frost inom. 
fair day. 
Fair form, 
shrs. uftem. 
Frost mom. 
day dull. 
Frost room, 
sunsh. day. 
Fair, but 
dull. 


Average of Rain, .528 Inches. 


Dull, and 
vety cold. 
Frost mom. 
day sh. haiL 
Keen frost, 
with sunsh. 
Morn snow, 
day dull. 
Foren. rain, 
[aftern. fair. 
Cold, with 
sh. ram. 

Fair, with 
sunsiiine. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Frost mom. 
sunsh. day. 
Mum. dull, 
foren. sunsh. 
Dull morn, 
sunsh. day. 

Ditto. 

Dull, with 
Ishowera. 
Foren. fair, 
even. rain. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

TirE mean temperature, for the Jast four weeks, by daily observations at ten mom« 
tag and evening, was 40 < Fahrenheit: the depth of rain little mote than half an inch. 
Vegetation has accordingly made little progress, and the soil is now sufficiently dry 
fur a seed'bcd. Field labour met with some interruption on the 19th March, by a 
severe frost, accomiwnied with a slight fall of snow. Since that period, the weather 
has been dry, but frosty nights, followed by clear sunshine throughout the day, have 
been freiiuent; and, on soft lands, wheat has been iiurtially uprooted. In our last, we 
mention^ that wheat had a blanched and sickly appearance, where it bad been 
deeply covered with snow,” in many instances it now appears the plants are com* 
pletely de.3troyed; and, on light lands, considerable breadths will have tu be cropped 
33'ith barley, where the wheat has Med. In low carse lands, the appearance of v^eat 
is still favourable, except where the ground had been Hooded in the winter months. 
Young grass, on light soils, has sullied partially by the late nightly frosts, and ve¬ 
getation is at this period at least ten days later than on an average of seasons. In 
the early districts, sowing of beans commenced about the middle, and of oats about 
the end of March. Towards the northern parts of the county, few oats have yet 
been sown. The long-iirotracted storm placed labour considerably in arrears, and 
the past month has been one of diligent and busy application in farm labour. The 
price of wheat and barley has almost continued stationary since the date of our last. 
Oats being now found deficient in quantity, have advanced in price, and are still 
looking up. Seed oats, of the best quality, brought from SOs. to SSs. per boU: but as 
far as farmers were concerned, a high price for seed was only “ robbing Peter to pay 
Paul.” Wheat, best, brings from 2^ to 26s.; baritey, ifc. td "218.; oats, 15s. to IBs.; 
beans, and pease, 14s. to 15s. pa boll. 

Perth/hire, 12tA j^prU’1898. 
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Hegitter.-^Ma,r^ett. 

CORN MARKETS. 
Edinburgh. 


CApril 


1B23. 

Bb. 

Wheat. 1 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Pease. 

Quar. 

Loaf. 

Pototl 

p.peck| 

1833. 

1 (Mltnea). 

|U.& P.Mealj 

Prices. 

Av.pr.* 

El 

Peek. 

Bis. 

Peck. 



ii.d. s.d. 

B. d. j 



cL 

d. 



So 

(1. 


R. d. 

Mar. 19 


199 I'll) 

26 3 1 

33 6 390 

18 0 356114 6 18 6 

8 

8 

Mar. 18 

400 

1 

4 

65 

1 0 

36 

377 

3103)0 

35 K. 

31 0 380 

30 0 35 0! 170 19 0 

8 

8 

2> 

571 

1 

3 


1 0 

April S 

489 

3101!86 

EiUiS 

tjatMitj 


b 

8 

.April 1 

391 

1 

•1 

49 

1 0 

9 

COS 

310396 

2.) 9 


170 210'170180 

8 

8 

8 

321 

1 

.1 

.53 

1 0 


Glasgow. 


Wheat, 240 lbs. 

Uate, 

364 Ihs. 

Barley. .320 Ilia ] 

Bna&Psc. 

Oatmeal 

Fkitir, 
380 Ilia 

Danteic. 

For. red. 

British. 

Iridu 

British. 

English. 

Sicota 

Stirl.Mea.s. 

140 Iba 

8. t. 

a ad. 

a d. ad. 

1 ad. ad. 

ad. 8.d. 

.kd. ad. 

a d. a d. 

a d. a d. 

s. (L a d. 

R. R. 

— 

M. M 

2.50 50 0117 0 20 6 

19 0 22 0 

.50 0 31 0 

260 28 0 


1 

42 41 



25 0 3001117 0 30 6 

190 336 


260.500 


1 

42 4J 

30 — 


356.500|170 200 

190 22 0 


26 0 280 


1 ititn 

42 41 

M Ml 


33 0 390 16 0 200 

18 0 23 0 



196 350 

170190 

40 42 


Haddington. 

Didkcith. 

1825. 

Wheat 1 

Barley. 

Oata 

Pease. 

Beana 

i 

1823. 

Oatmeal. 

fiolla 

Pricea 

Av. pr. 

Per Hull. 

Pr.Peik 

Mar. 21 
28 

April 4 
11 

754 

431 

467 

693 

s. d. s. d. 

20 0 29 0 
20 0 26 6 
30 6 28 6 

21 6 27 0 

a d. 
24 2 
24 7 
35 0 
23 1 

a a d. 

20 260 
23 290 
2.5 -530 
26 .550 

a 8. <t 
lb 2.5 0 
17 22 0 
17 31 <> 
15 19 6 

a ad. 

13 17 6 

14 180 
12 170 
11 15C 

8. a d.' 
13 176' 
U 18 6 
13 170 
11 163 

Mar. 17 
24 
31 

April 7 

ad. a d. 
17 0 IS 6 
16 6 17 6 
17 0 IKO 
16 6 17 6 

a il. 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 


London. 


Wheat, 

Bye. 


Oats. 1 

Beans, 

1 Pease. | 

l‘1our,28() Ib-j 

Quar. 

per. qr. 


Fd&Pol 

Potat 

Pigeon. 

Tick. 

Boiling. 


Pine. 


Loaf. . 

I 

R. s. 

s. s. 

S. 8. 

a a 

BBS 

ROT 

8. R. 

1 R. R. 

3Ei 


HOT 


35 57 

24 38 

38 .58 

mimti 


KziwrfI 

24 29 

.5.5 40 




— 9 I 

35 .57 

25 so 

26 38 




24 29 

38 42 




- 3 I 

.5.5 57 


26 .58 

ItKI 

21 27 

1 28 31 

24 29 

.58 42 



iSVt| 

I — 9 I 

35 57 


26 38 

lid 

526 

28 .54 

24 29 

36 10 

1 

■ 


HI 

HI 


Liverpool. 


3b23. 

Wheat 

701b. 

Oata 

451b. 

Barley. 

6011). 

Rye, 
per qr. 

Beans, 
per qr. 

Pease, 

per qr. 

Flour. 

1 oatm. 210 lb. 

Knc. 

2401b. 

Irisli. 

Anicr. 

1061b. 

Eng. 

Scota 


s. d. B. d. 

ad. ad. 

s. cL a d. 

s. s. 

R. R. 

R. R* 

S. R. 

R. fi. 

R. K. 

R. R. 

R. R. 

Mar. IE 

6 0 8 2 

2 10 3 3 

4 0 5 3 


28 35 

25 40 

.54 .56 

.54 .57i28 34 

124 27 

22 25 

23 

5 9 8 3 

2 10 3 3 

4 0 5 3 

. M. 

28 35 

25 40 

.54 .56 

.54 . 57:28 34 

,24 27 

tJM O/i 

April 1 

3 6 8 3 

210 3 3 

4 05 3 

M. M. 

28 35 

2.5 40 

31 37 

35 .56;28 34 

24 27 

22 25 

8 

3 6 8 3 

210 3 2 

4 0 5 3 

27 29 

SH 35 

25 40 

33 3ii 

.32 3.5j28 34 

24 27 

1 

32 35 


England ^ TFales, 




































































































































1823.3 Register.—Course Exchange, — Bankrupts. 61.5 

Course of Exchange, London, April 11.-—Amsterdam, 12:8. Ditto at sight, 
12 : 6. Rotterdam, 12 : 9. Antwerp, 12 : 9. Hamburgh, 38 : 1. Altona, 38 : 2. 
Paris, 3 days sight, 26 : 90. Bourdcaux, 26 : 10. Frankfort-on-thc-Maine, 169. 
M.'idrid, S6|. Cadiz, 36|. Gibraltar, 30|. Genoa, 42^. Leghorn, 46^. Lisbon, 614. 
Oporto, 52. Ilio Janeiro, 44. Dublin, 9J I?" cent. Cork, 9 4 cent. 

Prices of Bullion, ^ oz—Foreign gold in bars, £.3 1 < 17 ■■ 6d. New Doubloons, 
£.3II 16s. New Dollars, 4s. 9d. Silver in bars, standard, 4 b. ll^d. 

Premiums of Insurance _Guernsey or Jersey, 25s. a 30s.—Cork or Dublin, SSs.a 30s. 

—Belfast, 2&. a 30s.—'Hambro*, 208. a 608.—Madeira, 208. a 30s.—Jamaica, 40s. 
n 50s.—Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. to 12 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from ]9tA March to 9/6 AprU 1623. 



March 19. 

March 26. 

April 2. 

April 9. 

Bank 

MB 


•Ml 

204| 

3 ^ cent. rer1n'*<*ri -..r. - 



1 — 

734 

3 IP cent, consols... ... „ 

74| 

74g 

74g 

74g 

34 ^ cent do. 

_ 


— 

85| 

4 ^ cent. do. 

_ 



924 

Ditto New ■awr^rrrrre.rfrrrrwrrrrrr-rr-rrrr-T 

94i 

944 

944 

941 

India Stock..«......~~... 



-i. 

-M. 

- BOndSrjr.rrrrrrrrrrrr-»rrr-rrrrrrrfrr 

21 pr. 

21 pr. 

26 pr. 

30 pr. 

Exchequer Irills. (£• 1000).^...... 

10 12 pr. 

8 10 pr. 

10 11 pr. 

12 15 pr. 

(.'onsnls for Fi<-c<wint .-. 

74i 

74g 

74t 

744 

French 5 ^ cents. 

78fr. — 

78fr.S0c. 

1 

CO 

79 fr.— 



Alphabetical List of English Bankrufts, announced between the 20th 
February and the 20th March 1823; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Adiims J. and ,1. A. Southampton, tuy-scUers. 
Aeruw, A. Great Varmoutli, aiapcr. 

AldiTscy, J. Liverpool, arocer. 

Atkins, J. Great Portland.dtrcet, chemist and 
druggist. 

Oanting, J. late of Cumbcrland^treet, carpenter. 
Jtokiw, J. Merton, huncy, millwright 
Barrow, R. and T. Liverjwol, corn-merchants. 
Bell, 11, Bourn, Lincolnshire, com-merdiant 
Dennett, A Fountam-court, Mmories, packing- 
ease maker. 

Slatrhford, R. J. Lombard-street, sword-cutler. 
Ooyden, S. Chapel-street, Pentonville, beast-sales- 


innn. 

Browning, 5. and R. A. Bclvidere-wharf, Watcr- 
loo-bridgc, timber-merchants. 

Budd, W. H.Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks, coach-master. 
Butler, E. .Alcester, felhnonger. 

Bycn, J. Hlaekbouni, Jouicaster, eliapman. 

Cave, .S. Gloucester, Jeweller. 

Chambers, Wolverhampton, agricultural ma- 
ehme-makcr. 

Chapman, E. Brldpwater-square, leather-seller. 
Charlesworth, T. Clare-street, grocer. 

Cleghom, W. Habliflb-highway, cheesemonger. 
Com, W. and G. Canterbury, wine-merchants. 
Cuzner, J. Lullingtrai, iiiunierset, fuller. 

Davies, W. King-street, Cuvent-garden, woollen- 
draper. 

Draper, TL J. FIcet-majrket, earthenwareman. 
Ealond, R. Stourbridge, hatter. 

Eicke, C. Comhill, dealer and chapman. 
Fentiman, W. Peterborough. linen-draper. 
Fletcher, J. Plumland, Cumberland, lime-bumcr. 
Ford, C. Regent-streeL linoi-dtaper. 

PruBilin.W, Ladydown, Wilts, luUer. 

Carle, W. S. Warner, and T. Carle, Dowgatedocks, 
merchants. 

Glader, W. H. Park-street, Westminster, money- 


scrivener. ... 

Godfrey, J. Leicester, plumber and glazier. 

Oielg, W. City-road, upholsterer. 

Griffith, T. Liverpool, merchant. 

Haile, M. Cheltenham, victiuller. 

Haviland, W. Plymouth, printer. 

Hamilton, W. J. and F. G. and J. Ridsale, Leeds, 
merchants. 


Hcblnon, .S. Cleveland. Yorkshire, butcher. 

Hiscoeks, J. FromeSclwood, Somersetshire, clotli- 
ier. 

Hitchen, C and T. Wostenholme, SheOield, hair- 
seating manufactuters. 

Holms, B. Thrum-hall, Halifin, merchant. 

Hull, T. Poulton, Lancashire, money-scrivener. 

Ilumberstone, J. St. John-atreet, CTcrkenwcU, 
victualler. 

Johnson, R Samhom, Warwickshire, fcrmert 

Keast, W. St. Emy, Cornwall, lime-burner. 

Knibb, A. Bamwdl, SL Andrew, Northampton- 
sliire, miller. 

I-amb, J. A. llighgate, coal-merchant 

I.Ambert, R. h&nchestcr, manufacturer. 

Lee, W. Charles-street, Covent-garden, theatrical 
dress-maker. 

Littlewood, J. Rochdale, stationer. 

Martin, F. Tewkesbury, wine-merchant 

Mathias, J. Haverfordwest, upholsterer. 

Mereditli, T. sen. Bishopsgate-street vdmout, lea¬ 


ther-seller. . 

M i ngay, A. G. Silver street. Golden-square, builder. 
Newman, G. Box, Wiltshire, victualler. 

Oldfield, J. Kdgeware-road, coach-maker. 

Park, J. Tower-royal, merchant 
Parker, T, Powlett^tomerset coal-merchant 
Pearson, R, Drcdtwich, Worcestershire, glover. 
Pepjier, H. F. Kingston-upon-Thames, stone¬ 
mason. 

Pool, J. Madron, Cornwall, miller. 

Read, C. Downe^s-wharf, East Simthfleld, cool- 
merdiant 

Riley, J. Sheflldd. chinaman. 

Round, G. Heading, sUk-weaver. 

Scott D. Uxbridge, brewer. ... 

Scudamore, J. Ki^ Bench Welk, Temple, deuer. 
Simons. W. Hitmingham, brush-maker. 

Slade, J. Norrow-strMf, Limehouse, buhmer. 
Steel, S. Rotherham, Vorkshire, linen-draper. 
Sweet, T. Frith-street, Soho, carver and guder. 
Tait T. and J. Dover-road, Southwark, brewers. 
Tee, J. Hemsworth, Yorkshire, shopkeeper. 
Thompson, L. HuB, miller. 

Thorpe, S. and R. MarshalL Nottingham, coal- 
dealers. 

Tiatt, R. J. King-street, Bloomsbury, butcher. 
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Tui^ii |My it\S}M>rtera-court,Throginorton-ttreet, 

Vim, A. j. I,, and A, M. Oraga, Tokenhowe- 
merchants. 

Walket, J. Great Smith-street, Weatr^instcr, car* 
.pentw. 

Wainman'pJ. K. l)ark-hoiise-l^rl4>'vcn'niajne»- 
atreetj, ^hraoneer. 


WeUs, W. Prightwcll, Berks, fann«r. 

Welsh, T. fireat Tower-etrert, wine-merchant. 
Westwood, J. J^miuster,'farmer. 

Wdehman, J. R8thbone-|)lace. feather-jiKiKer. _ 
White, O. Ghetry^en-street. Berroomlscy. ship¬ 
wright, 

WiiAt, T. DN^-street, St James's, tailor. 
wiEon, J. Norlapd-hall, YtjrK^ire, farmer. 


ALrHABETicAi. LIST of SCOTCH RjUfKitUPTCiES and Dividekhs, announced 
Marsh JSiS; extracted flrom the Edinburgh Gazette. 


BEaUESTHATIOKB. 

Boyd, Bobert & Andrew, manufacturersin Inner- 
Iratben. 

Brydsnn, William, merchant in Glasgow. 

Christie, John, spirit-dealer in likUnburgh. 

Clerk, Roberta Adam, cattle dealers, Whiteside, 
parish of Dunsrnre. 

Cuniming, Johh, merchant, agent, wharfinger, and 
sliii>-owncr in Leith. 

Ewart, George, saddler ti ironmonger. Dunse. 

Forrest, .fohn, raen'hant m Edinburgh. 

Hannah, Anthony, & C'o. merchants m Ayr. 

Johnston, William, merchant in Glasgow. 

Kedslie, Andrew, eom-chandler, CanoniniUs, near 
Edinburgh. 

King, Winiam. gram-rlealer, Miltown-of-Dalaial, 
Lanarkshire. 


Levick, John, ironmonger in Wick. 

Montgomery, Duncan, lUstiUer at Thyntzlielii. 
Cromartyshire. 

Bteel, Arehibaht, hardwaie-roerchant in Ayr. 

Weir, Charles, miller Be grain-dealtT, NcwmiH, 
Hamilton. 

Wright, Hwne, Be Co. merchants in Glasgow. 

-Wright, James, jnn. doOwnerrfiant in Glasgow. 

DIVrDEKDS. 

Herbertson, 'Thomas & James, wrights & Imilders 
in Lauriston, Glasgow; by J. Mackintosh, 
aoeountant thm. 

Landalcs & Calder, fish-curers in Helmsdale: by 
J. Low, at Rhives. 

Petrie, John, merchant in Arbroath; by Alex- 
Mann, mercliant there. 




THE LATE LORD KEITH. 

Viscount Keith, Knight of the Hath, Admiral of 
the Red, Ac. who died on the luth of this month 
of March, at his scat of Tuliiallan, was bom on the 
13th January, I at Kiphinstune. He was the 
youngest son tif Charles, uie tenth Lord Elphiii- 
stone, and Lady Clementina Fleming, only child, 
and heiress of the estates of John, Earl of Wigton. 
Ixird Keith showed an mrly propensity to the ser¬ 
vice in which he passed Ids life, and in which he 
rose to the higheiat distinction. He entered the 
nas'y, during the seven years war, as a Midship¬ 
man, under Lopd lilt Vincent, then Captain Jervus 
After the peace of I'Ttv, he made a vuyage to the 
East Indies, with his brother, Mr Eipldnstone, 
who then commanded an Indiaman. In iJtiis ser¬ 
vice he could not continue, op account of the cli¬ 
mate disagreeing with his healtlk NotwiAstand- 
ing.this, lioweier, he did not hesitate to go again 
to the East Indies, wiBi Sit John Lindsay, in 17G7, 
when he was promoted to the rank of Lloutotiant 
in tlie navy. 

Some Ume before the UreakiM out of the Ame¬ 
rican war. he obtained tlie rank of Commander. 
In the spring of 1775 he was maile Post-Captain, 
and s(K>n after he obtained, first the command of 
the Peart, and then of the Perseus frigate. 7’liis 
was the first ship in our service that was sheathed 
with eojipcr.' In this excellent frigate he made a 
conspicuous figure, as an active anil intrepid enu- 
zBr.'upoti th^ co^c of America. He was likewise 
often engiteed in those services ip that coimiry 
where landand sea forces were jointly cmploycti, 
and 1^ exertions glways gave meal satisfat-tion to 
the oDMers with whom he acted. The cxp^cncc 
whicn he then acquired was of great i^ervicc to 
him long afterwards, when he had a mofc promi¬ 
nent and distinguiriied part tp perform. 

In 178 ( 1 , Lord Keith retumal from America, 
and was elwted Member of Parliament for Dum¬ 
bartonshire. At this period be was appointed to 
the Warwick of 50 guns, and sotm after captured 
the Rotterdam, a Irutdi man-of-war of 54 guns, 
when he is said to havp distiiuuished himself by 
tlie manner in which He a^ac&d a ahlp’ df supc- 
nor foree, gad eompelied her to strike. Soon af¬ 
ter this he went to America in the Warwick, 
where, among other services, having fir^ driven 
LaOloireonshoreintiie Delaware, tp; captured 
L’Algle, a lYcncli nuiii-of-war- lie confiuued in 
active service until the iicace of 178.5. About this 
time his iw-scnt Majesty appoints him for life to 
be Secrctarv and Cnair.nerlain to the Principality 
of Scotland. 


In April 1787 he married Miss Mercer, cldpf 
daughter and heiress of M r Mercer of Aldie. She 
diccl in 1788, leaving an only child, a daughter, 
now married to Count Flnhault. The British ba¬ 
rony «rf Keith descends to her and to the heirs 
male of her body. 

In 1793, at the commencement of the war with 
France, he was appointed Captain of the Robust, 
and went to the MctUterianean under Lord Hood* 
When Toulon was siurendercd to pur forces, m’ 
the French deputies, he was appointed by Lpnl 
Hood'to command the seamen and marines. >\ ith 
them he occupied the fort of La Malgue, which 
commands that town and harbour. He continued 
in command of La Malgue as loiv; as we possesM^ 
Toulon, and repeatedly distinguished himself in 
land rvnoountets with tlie enemy. When we re¬ 
tired from Toulon, he commanded the force 
which covered the embarkation, and in i^er to 
secure our rebriM in safety, and to be assured that 
the rear-guard or he army got off without iniury, 
l-Kird Keith was the last person who left the shore, 
and his shin, the Robust, was the last io leave the 
harbour. For these services he was made Knight 
of the Iteth, and soon after raised to the rank of 
Ilcar-Admiial. lie next served in the Chanud- 
flect, under Lord Howe. In 1795 he went cliicf 
in command of the sea forces against the Cape of 
Hood Mope. As soon as the ('a|ie surrcnderal, he 
proceeded to India, and after the surraidcr of 
Ceylon and other important places, he returned to 
the Cope, On this occasion the Dutch squadron, 
with troops on board, took refpge io .Saldaniia 
Bay, where four sail of the line, fwo large fri¬ 
gates, and several dther vessels, in all nine ships 
of war, surrendered to him by capitulation. For 
tliese services he was made a Peer of Ireland. In 
1796 he was chosen Mmuber for die county of 
Stirling. After a short service in the Channel, 
under Lord Bridport, he was, in 1798, sent to be 
second in command to Lord St Vincent, ip the 
Meditcrrancnn. At this time he particularly dif- 
tingiilshed himself by preventing the French-heot 
from getting into Cadiz to unite with the fiect of 
Spain. I'he force under Lord Keith was intimor 
both to the fleet of France at sea, and to the flout 
of .Spain in harbour. The French. Admiral hod 
19 snips of the line, Spanish 33. Lord Krifk, 
having IS ships of the line, was determined togive 
them battle rather than to peimit them to join; 
but without this necessity, his eflbrts in the ma¬ 
nagement of his fleet frustratetl UieiT inteutims'i 
and Lord St Vincent has oftra charaiBterisi^ thB 
conduct of Lord Keith on this occasion gs ^ual. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


niiiTiis. 

1822. Jan, 5. At Synii<herop<Jle, .Siiitava Katte 
Ghery Kriin Ghery, ii mui. 

1-m H. At Mitiii'e of .\lric, Mrs Macdonald, a 
daughter. 

21. At Manse of Johnston, Mrs Dr Colvin, a son. 
24. At Lnurieston, the IJidy of Captain Brown, 
late Superintcndaiil of Police, a son. 

27. At Ualgow’iiie, Mrs Forties, a daughter. 
March 2. At .Stranraer, the Lady of Major-Gcn. 
Macnmr, .a son. 

S, At Oxgang, the Lady of Cupbun Stirling, a 
daughter. 

— At Mauld, Strathglass, the l.a<ly of nr Chis¬ 
holm, late of the Royal regiment of artillery, a 
daughter. 

4. At Leith Links, the Lady of Major .lameson, 
« daughter. 

— At Leith, Mrs Dr Macaulay, a son. 
d. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Capt. W. Cowan, 
a daugliter. 

7. .At Edinburgh, the Lady of Jotm Borthwiek, 
Esq. a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, the Liuly of George .Sligo, 
Esq. of Auldhume, a daughter. 

— At St Andrew’s, the I.ady of Cnpt W. Play¬ 
fair, H. E.C- Bengal Establishment, a rlaughter. 

— At Monlpciier Park, Burrnwmuirhc.-ur, Edin¬ 
burgh, the wife of U- Scott, Esq. a daughtra. 

ID. At Fort WiUiatn, the Lady of Captain D. 
M'Dougaii, a son. 

— At Botiarm Manse, Mrs Forbes, a son, 

— At &liiibUTgh, (he I.ady of Miqar Macdou- 
gall, of SoTotia, a daughter. 

11. At ('astlehead, in the county of AVestmorc- 
land, Mrs William Legh, a son and heir. 

12. At Edinburgh, the I.ady of James Oreig, 
Esq. of Eceies, a son and lieir. 

— In St Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh, the Lady 
of Lieub'Coioncl W'aucliofic, a daughter. 

— At Shelburne Bank, A'ewhavcn, Mrs Benja¬ 
min Obver, a daughter. 

— At the house of Mrs Admiral Deans, Ann- 
Street, Edinbuigh. the Lady of Caiitain Deans, 
royal navy, a daughter. 

— At Brooiiitown, Mrs GolUui, of Gollanfleld, 
a daughter. 

13. At Taimlon, the l.ady of Capt. John Drum, 
muml, of the (lioldstrcain Guards, a daughter. 

— At fil, York Place, Edinburgh, Mrs -Andrew 
Tawac, a daughter. 

1.4. At Edinburgh, Mrs John Tawse, a son. 

16. At Edinburgh, Mrs Muir of Letdcie, a still¬ 
born daughter. 

— At Buttevaiit Castle, county of Cork, the 
l..ady of .Sir James Anderson, Bart, a son and heir. 

17. At laindon, the Duchess of Richmond, a 
daughter. 

18. At Dunfermline, Mrs George Sponce, a son. 

19. At Berwick-upon-Tweed, the laidy of Capt. 
R. F. Romer, Royal regiment of artillery, a son. 

20. Mrs Burnet, Quecii-,Strcet, Fatinburgh, a 
daughter. 

21. At Brightmony, Mrs Markiiitosh, of IV’Mni, 
a daughter. 

■—At Edinburgh, Mrs Charles Tawse, a son- 
—At Arbuthnot House, the Yisoouiitess of .Ar- 
buthnot, a son. 

23. At Edinburgh, Mrs Dundas, of Anuston, a 
son and heir. 

24. At Edinburgh, Mrs Crosbie, a son. 

— At Etlinburgli, Mrs Barclay, a son. 

26. At Anniston, the Right Hon. Lady Anne 
Letitia Crutekshank, a son. 

27* At Edlnburgb| Mrs Kerr, of Chatto, a son. 


MARRIAGE& 

18S2. July 12. At Covemment House, Calcutta. 
Charles M’Sween, Esq. Chief Judge Agra, to 
Margaret, daughter of Olatu M'Leod^, Esq. Skye.— 
are first eo^|^ of the Marchioness of 

Oct. L At Coleutta, Alexander, ddest sem of 
Strnhen Yetas, Esq. of iipiinefield Bower, War- 
wdcashlre, to Ann Semple Cmquhoun, daughter 
of A. Colqulioun. Esq. Calcutta. 


1823. Jan. 1. At PlLlaiielphia. Mr (ten. Scheiky, 
to Elisabeth, daughter of Uie late Ste]ilieii Pater¬ 
son, Esq, mcrcbaiit there. 

Feb. 17 . At Kirkeudhright, Andrew Murray. 
Esq. writer there, to Miss Lamoiit. 

18. .\t Upper Deal, Capt. Bowen, 77th regiment, 
to Mary Elizabeth, only daughter of Edward Ig- 
giilden. Esq. ofGlenfali, Gloucestershire. 

24. At Rahy Caslie, LieuU-Colonel Meyripk, of 
the Third (luards, to the I Ion. Lady t.ouisa Vane, 
d.-iugliter of the Rt Hon, the tiarl urDarluigton. 

2.). At Vondcrtoii. the Rev. William .Scott Hay, 
Bumtshields, to Janet, eldest daughter of John 
Barr, Esq. 

March 3. At Hcrvie, "Mr Alex. Guthrie, iiiaiiu. 
fneturer there, to Miss Christian Hudson, eldc^t 
daughter of tlie late George Hudson, Esq. proiost 
of that burgh. 

— At Glasgow, John Bannatyne, Esij. R. E. to 
Maig.-iret, only daughter of the late Itobt. Bums, 
Esq. of Hoektonk. 

— At Glasgow, Robert llarily, Eaf(. of South 
■Shields, to Marion Macdonald, youngest (I.Hiigliter 
ot the ileee.i<>nl John Mae.lunaid, Eyp of Up)>er 
Uoniisli, South Gist. 

— At Newton, Mid-Lothian, Thomas Soincr- 
\ ille. Esq. to Martha, youngest daughter of W il- 
liam Hope, Esq. 

4. At Edinburgh, John .‘■figuit, Esq. of Portsi'n, 
eouiity of Hants, inirsei, Royal Navy, to Isabella 
Watt, daia'hter of the late John Watt, Esq. 

8. At Edinburgh. Adam Gib Ellis, Esij. ft', s. to 
Cathaiinc, third daughter ot the deeca-sed Major 
David HoberLoii, As-sistaiitBarraek-inaster-Grne- 
ral, N. B. 

12. At Tesiot Grove, Alex. Pott, Esq. Ilurnfoot, 
to Apalina, youngest daughter of the late Robert 
Hogarth, Esq. Carfrae. 

JI. At lnierne.ss, Margaret Grant, third daugh¬ 
ter ot tile late l)a\ id Sliirefi', Esq. Kinniyiics, to 
Captain Dunean Macidicrson, li. p. lltli foot. 

17 . At Claywiiat, Pertlisliire, Mattliew W’eir, 
Esq. W’.S. to .Iniict, eldest daugliter of W'illiam 
Spotbswoode, lj,q. 

18. At Glasgow, Mr Thos. II. .Slatii, inerelmnt 
there, to Margaret, eldest ikiiigliter of Thomas 
Jackson, Esii. of Coats. 

— At Kankeilour House, George Govan, Esq. 
M.D. in the service of the Hon, East India ('oni- 
pany, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late (.'luirles 
Maitland, Esq. younger of Rankeilour. 

— At Ellicston House, Francis Hunter, Esq. of 
the 1st regiment Madras native cavalry, to 8.1iza- 
Iicth Christina, third daughter of the late Thomas 
TuUoh, Esq. of Elbeston. 

— At Edinburgh, Adam Hay, Esq. banker m 
Edinburgh, to Ilarrict Callender, eldest daughter 
of the late William Grant, Esq. of Congalton. 

19. At Dunbar House, John Wurreiider, Rsq. 
youngest sou of the late .Sir Patnek Warrender, 
Bart, of Lixihend, to the Right lion. Lady Julian 
.lane Miiitlaml, yinuigest daughter of Uie Earl of 
Lauderdale. 

20. At Glasgow, Mr Roliert Cochran, writer. 
Paisley, to Miss Christian Wilson, daughter of tlie 
1 .4te Peter Wihon, Esq. of the Royal Ni’.i y. 

22. Henry Robert Ferguson, Esq. Captain iiitlie 
9th lancers, to Miss Davie, sister of the present 
and daughter of the late Kir Jotm Davie, Bart. 

24. At Iieith, fieorge Mill, Emp of Blair, to Ma¬ 
tilda, daughter of Archibald Miller, Esq. mei-eluiiit, 
Leitli. 

2.5. At Jessfleld, Mr James W'Wiart, incrcliant, 
I.«ith, to Martha, second daiuliter of the late Mr 
WiUam .^trachan, writer in Leith. 

26. At Edinburgh, the Right Hon, Lord Dun- 
aany, to the Hon. Eliza Kinnaird, daughter of tiie 
late, and sister to the present I.onl Kiimaird. 

— At Edinburgh, James Keith. Esq. M.D<, to 
Miss Christian Giahamc Maitland, daughter of 
the late Col. Charles Maitinnd of Maitlandfleld. 

Lately, At London, Barry E. O'Meara, Rsq. to 
Lady Leigh. 

— The Duke of Norfolk, to I.*dy Mary Ann 
Gage, widow of .Sir Thomas Gage. 

— The Duke of St Alban’s to Mrs Cuthbeit. 

— Lord I'etre to Miss Howaid. 
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OKATIIS. 

18!22. Aug. 4. '\t JubbuliHKiT, r.i t liidirs, aged 
51, John Lowthor Irving, auMtunt stuiguon, 
SGtIi native infantry, and biirgt'on to tliu poEtival 
agent at Bun llucuiid. 11c was the eldsat son of 
lEii lie Gbviii lr\ ing, of Auuan. 

S, At Patna, Mr Charles Dempster, surgeon, 
Kast India I'oiiipaiiy’i, !>en icc, eldest son of Catlt- 
rart Deinimter, kstp .St Andrew's. 

•J9. At Ucnaies, Captain James Maeharg, of tlie 
(!t]i regiment, native iiitantry, Bengal army. 

.Sepu d. At iiurat, Brevet-Captain and l.ieutc- 
iiunt A. VV. Burn, Adjutant :!d nattalion dtli regi¬ 
ment Bombay native infantry. 

10. At the new cantonment of the Nagpnre sub- 
Mdiary force, of a fever, Lieut. It. 11. Camming, 
of tile Bengal horse artillery. 

Uvt 7. Ai. Mir/aiKire, Hugh Hope, Esq. of Uie 
East India Conqiany’scivilserMcc. 

IS. .M Calcutta, James Hay, Esq. of Callipriest. 
2(1. At Nassau, New Providence, in tlie prime 
of life, Mr John Mackay.—.Mr Mackay was the 
second son of Kenneth Mackay, Ksq. of Torboll, 
Cuiivener of the county of Sutherland, and died iii 
the S3d year of his age, having survived his cider 
brother, (ieorge Maukay, but a short time, who 
dieil at .Montreal in summer X82U, in his 2Uth year. 

Dee. 17. At Miianish Town, Jamaica, Captain 
Maclaehlon, tllst regiment, 

1825. Jan. 2. At New Urleans, Gener^ F. Hum¬ 
bert, formerly of the army of the French nqmb- 
lic, but who rcaded at New Orleans for tlie last 
nine years, and wiio, m 17!)S, landed in the west 
of Ireland, at the head of 11(11) men, wlio were 
taken jirisoners byJBarquis Cornwallis. 

M. At Berbiif, .tohii .smitli, E>q. surgeon tliere. 
Extract of a le.tcr from .St Christonher's, dated 
the J lih ol .lanuary:—“ An event has occurred 
oil the island, wliivli ha.s produced Bic deepest sor¬ 
row and gloom; tlicde.itii of Mrs Maxwell, tlie 
wife of our cxecllent (iO\ enior. She was tlie only 
daughter of (Colonel Douglas, of Annan, and first 
eou,mtothe .Marquis of Queeuslierry: she was 
hut 2u years of age. It has tint seldom fallen to 
the lot of any individual to be more deservedly 
helm isi and respected, and to none to be more 
sincerely lamented; kind and bciievuleiU to all, 
she nas the friend of the friendless. One trait, 
among many, will shew tlie bias of her niiii.1; nii- 
tieipatiiig the )iii>4>iljle termination of her isiiiiine- 
ineiit, she desired that, Inslcad of an expensive 
funeral, a sum of money might be given to the 
poor; a bequest which her husband most reli¬ 
giously eorrietl into execution. The lailies of the 
isL'ind have detennined to erect a monument to 
the memory of one who was among the brightest 
ornaments of tlieir society.” 

Ki. At .Stnketuu-house, Cornwall, the Hon. 
Michael Dc Courcy (brother of the late Lord Kin- 
salo), Admiral of the Blue. 

Hi). At DemeraRi, Mrs M'Laurin, relict of Euan 
M'Laurm, Esq. of Charlestown, America, and sis¬ 
ter to the tote llain Whyt, Esq. W..S. Kduiburgh. 

Fell. 2. At Perth, James Stewart, Esq. late of 
Jamaica. 

4. At Cree Bridge, Lieut. John Matthew, late of 
the 53d reigment of foot, in Bte (>4th year of his 
age. 

7. At Burntisland, James Farnic, Esq. ship¬ 
builder there, aged jS. 

10. At Grantham, Miss Fairlic Cunninghame, 
daughter of tlic late tiir William f.'unuingtuune 
Foirlic, of lloliertland and Fairlie, Rart. 

1(L At Montrose, Mr John Straehan, Princi]«l 
Clerk nt Mr Maberly't works in that town. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Hunter, daughter of the 
late Robert Hunter, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

— At manse of Drymcn, in the 90th year of her 
age, Mrs Anne Allan, widow of tlie Rev. Duncan 
Macfarlan, latcTaiuister of Drymen, .Stirlingshire. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Angus M'Diarmiii, inn¬ 
keeper, Pleasance. 

— At Dalmgbum, Greenock, Alexander Cainp- 
bell, late Comptroller of the Customs tliere. 

— At Koutliampton, of apoplexy, MrSj^'oung, 
aged 70, widow of John Young, Esq. mtc Pro- 
nfessor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 

/ —At Mifne’s Court, Edinburgh, Miss Helen 
Murray, daughter of the deceascil Gideon Murray, 
Esq. of thindiiope, aged 86. 

11. WilUain Playfair, aged 64. brother of the late 
Profossur Plnyfau at Edinburgh. 


Feb. 11. At Edinburgh, M.vgaret Agnes Patricia, 
oi)l|r daughter of Adam Fergusson, Esip of VVodd- 

12. At Dumfries, Mrs M'lntosli of Dabnigavic, 
in the 77th year of her ago. 

— At Dumbryilen, in licr 74tli year, Margaret, 
.Stcuart, wife of John bteiiart, Estp formeny of 
Portnacroeh. 

1.3. At Uarbuic, iiarisli of Glenairu, after a iiro- 
traeted and very painful illness, Thomas Mui&t, 
Esq. of Barbu le. 

— At his liouse, 33, Diummond Place, Edin¬ 
burgh, William Gordon, Esq. of Hallinyre. 

14. At Montrose, John Kalket, inasuii, in the SGth 
year of his age. He was bom uiion the l.>th May, 

1 pj?, and notwithstanding his great age, lieretaiued 
all ids faculties unimpaired, almost to the last. 
He eelebratud the anniversary of bt John along 
with tlie brethren (ii times up to last .St Julius 
day, without having been ahwit a single tune, 
riie striking resemblance whieii he bore to his 
late M^esty lias often been noticed. He was one 
of six boys who were publicly whipt, by order of 
the Jlagistrates, for erecting a botihrc uiion the 
Pietendci's buth-day, their parents being com¬ 
pelled to lead them through the streets.—This 
anecdote he was wont to relate with great good 
liuinuur. 

— At (Jucbec, Thomas Scott, Esq. paymaster 
to the 7UUi regiment, and second survh uig son of 
the late Mr Waller .SloU, W. h. 

.— At L'arolme Paik, Miw Margaret t'oekbum. 
Sister of the late \retutiald L'ockbiirn, Esq. one of 
the Uaroii'. of Exclicquer for Scotliuid. 

J.i. At .Middlcby-iStrcet, Newington, in the (itii 
year of hei age, Margaret Isabella, only daughter 
of Mr Dai id .vlurray. Deputy Comptroller of Ex¬ 
cise. 

— At F; iarshall, near Melrose, lloxbtirghshirc, 
the Riglit Hon. Lord .tsliburton. 

— At Balinoelellan .Manse, iii the 2')th year of 
her age, Mixs Margaret, Uiird daughter of tile Rev. 
James Thomson, nnmster of that iKirish; and mi 
the U)th ultimo, in the ‘JDtli year of her age, Mlss 
M ary Thomson, his eldest daughter. 

— At VVcynuiiith, .Sir Mark .Masternian Syk es, 
Rart of Sledmere-housc, and of Settringtoii, m the 
county of Vmk. 

— At lnYcrnes.s, Miss Ann l-'roser, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the late Hui'h Fraser, Ksii of Dunballaeli. 

— At Ediiiburgli, Mr .Mieliic Gleig, student of 
law, aged 22 years, youngest sou of the Rev, 
George Gleig, of Arbroatli.' He was posscssett of 
amiiihle ilisiKisitions, and excellent abilities; and 
his death is much lamented by his relations and all 
is aeciuaintauccs. 

17 . At 68, George-Street, Mrs iiusan Hass well, 
wife of Mr Robert Hogg, baker. 

— At Annan, Mrs Waugh, relict of tlie late 
John W'augb, Esq. late Raibc of Annan. 

— At Ardbraceau House, in tlic county of 
Meath, Uie Right Honourable Thomas Lewis 
U'Rcime, D. D. lJisho]i of that diocese. His Lord¬ 
ship was consecrated Bishop of Ossory in 179.1, 
was translated to Uie Rishoiiric of Meath in 1799, 
Olid was 111 his 83(1 year. 

— At Glasgow, Thomas Millar, Esq. late of 
Charlestown. 

— At Rosytli, North Queemferry, John Macor- 
thur, Esip aged 78. 

— At Inverness, Miss Fraser, senior, of Newton. 
— At Linlithgow, Thomas Spens, E^. Collec¬ 
tor of Excise. 

18. At Abbey Hill, Edinburgh, in the 76th year 
of her age, Mrs Jean Sanderson, irtfe of Mr 
Robert Hogg, late brewer there. 

— At Sotby village, near Wigtown, Alexander 
M'Crcadie, in the lU9th year o^isage. He was 
bom (to use his own words,) on the lOth day of 
winter, aul’ style, 1714 —His father died in hw 
102 d year, and his son, who accompanied his re¬ 
mains to the grave, is in his '13d. He always 
m^ntained a fair and upright character, and de¬ 
tested a lie. 1 le used to express himsdf with great 
indignatipn at what he termed the " hooks and 
crexms of tlio law." During his longlifb, he nevfcr 
was engaged m a law-suit out once, which he lost, 
althou^, ashc said, " he considered himself to 
ha'e had the best en' the string.” His counte¬ 
nance glowed with great self-mmplacency and sa¬ 
tisfaction, when recounting the manners and trans¬ 
actions of tlie •• olden times.” “ 1 hae kend mony 
a guld bargain made, (said he,) to (lie extent o' .i 
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htinnet pund, vihan the water o' BladnoiA Aw’d 
utweo) the pivaes, e\'ery;aue standing on his ain 
kute.” He seemed tn think tiiat ** a verbal bw- 
»Hn’ then, was as valid us a bill or bqnd now, 
though couched in all O'-- phiaseolegy of the.law. 
.Until very lately he was an -early riser, and was 
leniarkably absteinlous in his haoita. He hag of¬ 
ten told that he never was in a state of intoxica- 
tioD but twice I once when a boy, leading iioats to 
‘ the Did I’lace of Morby, which at that bine was 
inhabited tty a collateral branch of the Galloway 
fiuttily. It was customary in those days for the 
tenantry to meet on a certain day, and' lead the 
peats to the family, and in leturn they were rega¬ 
led witli plenty ol victuath qiititi,.and strung ale; 
and the subject uf this short memoir hod, after 
the fatigues of the day, sacrificed too freely to the 
“ jolly god," which so incapacitated him, that “ im 
kend nought where be was fill far owr i' Ac aft^- 
noun tile iidst day,” The sccrnid ami Imt time, 
he. was sent to Wigtown for a bottle of rum and 
another of brandy, to comfort a few gomiiis who 
were attending his first wife, then in the neuk. 
However, on his return with the sbntulabng 
draught, he unfortunately dropt the bnuidy bottle 
on the road; luckily the contents fell Into a hole 
or track, and to turn the loss to some negabvc ad¬ 
vantage, he down upon his knees, and lapped up 
os much of the Frenchman as did bis busiiiess, for 
it was •* wi’ a great faught that he could stotter 
hama* llie rum, however, would prove doubly 
(ielieious to tiie howdy and neighbour wives, be¬ 
ing (like the left leg of a goose) flie only one left- 
tie Tccollected when there was not a “ glass win- 
nock" in all the iiorigh of Kirkinncr, except in BH- 
dooii House and the Manse, and vrhm there was 
not a spinning wheel lietwixt the “ Bngen' o’ 
Dumfries and the braes o’ Ulennapp;’’ the spin- 
nun being ttign eompletetl.by a tedious process; 
“ tne spindle and hork" In his young days there 
was not a school in the roiuity except Tn Wigtown, 
and tliat sometimes only in summer; but he seem¬ 
ed to think, that although tlie ]ieopio then were 
nut so learned, yet they were as pious. In every 
lioiuc the inmates regularly, by prayer, otKired uu 
tlieir morning and their evening sacrifice to their 
gnat Creator uul Presen er; and family worship 
was a duty in which all were e^gagiM, and in 
which Ml seemed delisted. It is in oonteinpla- 
tion to eroct, by subscription, a small monument 
oicr the remains of Uiis aged patriarch, in the 
church-yard cf Kirkinncr, his native parish. 

13. At I^iureiK'ekirk, in thefikth yearofherage, 
Mrs Andrew, widow of tlie late Mr James-Uxlrew, 
for many years landlord of the weM-fiequuitcd 
iiui at Bridge of Liiipie. 

— At Gia^ow, Mrs .Sibby Vert, relictof the late 
Uev. M lUiaui Hall, Bathgate, in the 7fi-h year uf 
bur i^c, and SSd of her widowhood. 

— At Albany Place, near Dumfries, Dai id 
Ulount, Esq. 

— At Prestonintis, Mrs Jean Bowie, widow of 
the late Eben. Gainlner, Esip merchant, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

— At Edinburgh.Mc Thomas Sanderson, mer¬ 
chant. 

^ —At SAnloa House, wliile on a visit to her 
sister, Mrs Margaret 'I'homson, eldest daughter of 
the late Aobert Hepburoe, Esq. of Clarkington. 

50, At Hook, near Kingston, .Sumy, Jlobert 

Blair. Earn , 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Howat, writer 
in Edinburgb, son of Mr .Robert liowa^ Dunt- 
fr^ 

51. Af Albany'iitrMt, Kuphemia Mayne, 
aged 15, eldest daughter of Edward Alcxaiwr, 
&q..of Powis. 

—At Busfcinhuniracai'Coldingham, Alexander 
Home. Esq. Mtirod Cominandvr m the Rrwa 
Havy, 0 ^ 82. He eonsulered himself the maUc 
rsuosentative of the ancient family of Home of 
Weddefhutn, and was daimant to tne title of Earl 
m NjphmonL He siuled with Captain Cook, on 
lus third voyage of discovery round the Worliii 
and was pnfbaDiy the lant Hirvivor of the foUow.' 
an alAbat eelebtnted navigator. 

— iU Bmowstouncss, Mr Henry Watien, late 
mMchant in Edinburgh. 

wAtHowK^, James Crawferd, Esq. of How. 
kassp, ui the^95th year of hit age. 


21. -At Edinburgh, Archibald Millar, Esq. W. 3. 
42. At Hath, Mrs Brisbane of Brisbane. 

— At Balcartas, the Hon, Mrs Lindsay. 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Chnstian Somervell of 
Hamilton IVrm, spouse of Nicol Brown, Esq. of, 
Waterhii'''»h« 

— At Ulaq$uw, Miss Agnes Morris, daughter of 
the late Andrew Morris, M. D. 

— .At Glasgow, Mr John Macallistcr, late mer¬ 
chant in Oceenock. 

SX At Edinburgh, Mrs Warmouth, Mavisbush. 
— At Edinburgh, Andiibald Hamilton, Es<i. 
late surgeon, P2d regiment of foot. 

21. At Colinsburgn, Mary, daughter of the late 
James Walker. Esq. of rawflelilT 
— In Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, Mary, 
fourth daughter of Alex. Allan, Em,, of Hillside. 

— At Edinburgh, in the 11th year uf Iier age, 
Mrs Elizabeth Tetmaat, wife of Mr John Carfrae, 
bookseller. 

— Aged 78, Robert Simpson, Esq. RankeiUor- 
Street, Edinburgh, late one of the Magistrates uf 
PortsbuTfdi. 

2.>. At sea, on board the Hon. Company's shiti 
Berwickshire, Dr George Grant, aged 25, fourth 
ton of Mr Nathaniel Grant, 3. S. C, 

— AtCla^w, MrWillunn Gibson, merchant 
fiiere, aged Si. 

23. At Maybule, Alex. M'Adam, Esq. of Grim- 
met. 

— At Annan, Mrs Ewart, wife of James Ewart, 
Esq. and youngest daughter of the late John 
Forrest, Esq. of uaklands. 

— At London, Margaict, daughter of John 
Kirkland, Esti. merchant, Glaanw. 

27. Archibald Nisbett, Esq. at East Somhill, in 
the 78th year of his age, one of the moat aecom- 
plisbed Scottish gentleman of the day. 

— At London, Archibald Crawfuni, Esq. of 
Balliol CoU«e, Oxford, youngest son of the late 
Hugh Crawford, Esq. merchimtin Greinnek. 

— At isouth Coates, Edinburgh, Chas. Stewart, 
Esq. printer to the University. 

28. At Edinburgii, at an aiivanccd age. Miss 
Janet Clapperton, daughter of tlie deceased W in. 
Clapperton, Esq. merchant in Edinburgh. 

— At Boulogue-sur-Mer, Sir .Arthur Forbes, of 
Criugiei’ar, Bart. 

— At Dumfries, Thomas Gifidie, Emp of Craig- 
mue. 

— .At Edinburgh, A. Brcbner, Fsq. of Lcamcy. 
March 1. At ttie Mausc of St Quivox, the Rev. 

Dr M'Oualiae, mmister of that (latish. 

At his sent at Be’jui, county uf Kildare, the 
Right Hon. John Stratford, Earl of .Akifaurough. 

— Mary, wife of Steidien Maberly, Es<i. Read¬ 
ing, Berks, aged 78. 

— At Itertn, Miss BarbaTa Keay. 

2. At Edinburgh. Priiq{le Home Douglas, eldest 
daughter of Mr Al». Douglas, W. S. 

— in the filth year of his age, Charles Drum¬ 
mond, Esq. banker, Charing-rtoss, London. 

X .At Attamount, Ctuis. liraliame. Esq. ugeil 73. 

— At LoiuUin, MrsCraufurd, wutuw of Major 
General Cutlin Craufurd. 

X At Manse of nt Fergus, the Rev. William 
Anderson, minister of tiiat parish, in the 77th 
year of his age, and 10th of liis ministry. 

— At Edinburgh, Robert Sclkrig, Em(. late uf 
Deraerara^ 

1.7. .At Mteountry-eeatat Rochetts, near Brent¬ 
wood, Earl fit Vincent, U. C. R. Ills Lordship, 
who was in the 89th year of hisige, was made a 
Post Captain, Apiil Id, 1756; Raur-AdmiTal of the 
Blue, Deoiimb«rS. 17%: Vice-AdmimU Apnl 13, 
1731; Admiral, February 11, 1733; and Admiral 
of the Fleet, July 13, 1821. His Lordship was 
also appointeit Genera! of the Royal Marines, May 
7,1811. When ongainingthe victory from widen 
he derived his tifie, it was proposed to raise Ad- 
misal air John Jervis tb the Peerage, he wished 
to have the title of Earl of Plymouth; but be was 
told that it was thought a more honourable distim*. 
tion would be to give him the name where he had 
gained his greatest triumph. Well,** said the 
gallanudmini," 1 cannot ot{|eet to this: buttbe 
Utie otmt VbiMt Iprtongs to every ofiioer 'anrt 
man in the fleet, os os myself.” lUtLordiluir 
Hsueoeadedin the t^ by his relative, Edw 
lUdMUi, Esq. Dartistof at Lew. 
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Mean Time. 
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TERM.S, Ac. 

June 

SioDufce of Cumberland born. (1771.) 
22. Longest Day. 
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Work i^onld be addressed. 
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TO THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE ENTITLED “ THE OFTOSITION, IN 
NO. LV. OF THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

c Letter /. 


You will be pleasral to excuse any 
slight degree of discourtesy, with 
which I may happen to express my¬ 
self, in the course of the following 
observations. The familiarity with 
which I venture to address you, arises 
entirely, I assure you, from my 
thorough contempt, both for your 
opinions and your talents. Had you 
come forward, indeed, supported only 
by your own pretensions, I, for one, 
should certainly not have thought of 
attempting to disturb.you, in your 
facilis descensus to oblivion. Your 
nonsense would, in that case, have 
been printed, and perished, without 
doing much mischief, either to your¬ 
self or to any one else. The few 
readers who might have been so un¬ 
fortunate as to encounter your lucu¬ 
brations, would have probably found 
you too weak to be angry with, as 
well as too dull to be laughed at; 
and you would have the pas¬ 

try-cook, in the du£|||||H|^ of na¬ 
ture, very little cotita^^H^^ indeed 
by your brief intereawBlFwith this 
wicked' world- But although the 
name of the ^^rtcrly Review is cer¬ 
tainly not the moat imposing in the 
catdogue of our National Literature, 
there IS that above it, undoubtedly, 
which may give, even to such a shu- 
low scribbler as yourself, a conse- 
quencO) and a claim upon our atten¬ 
tion, of which your own demerits and 
deficiences may not be able entirely 
to deprive you. If that Journal does 
not rank very high as a literary work, 
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it possesses, at least, from its under¬ 
stood connection with Ministry, a 
species of authority, as a political ex¬ 
positor, which gives a considerable 
degree of importance to its political 
speculations. It is on this account 
only I think it worth while to no¬ 
tice the article in No. LV., entitled 
** The Opposition.” Both the man¬ 
ner and tne matter of that paper, if 
considered by themselves, are too 
contemptible even to deserve expo¬ 
sure. But the doctrines which it 
advocates, if understood to constitute 
the creed of any influential men con¬ 
nected with the Government of the 
country, lose, in some degree, the inV 
signiflcance and harmlessness which 
naturally belong to them ; and a lit¬ 
tle animadversion upon their temper 
and tendency will be regarded as nei¬ 
ther ridiculous nor useless. In this, 
and another letter, therefore, 1 pro¬ 
pose to examine them with that at¬ 
tentive consideration of their merits, 
which is demanded by the high pa¬ 
tronage under which they are deli¬ 
vered to us, but, at the same time, 
with that perfect freedom with whidi 
absurdity and calumny, protected by 
whatever authority, ought to be re¬ 
futed and exposed. 

Before proceeding to the main ar-' 
gument of your discourse, you will 
permit me to express my dissent from 
a few of your preliminary statements. 
'\Yith the' picture you draw of our 
military glories, flaring and over¬ 
charged as it is, 1 have nothing to dll. 
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I do not quarrel with you on the 
score of your eloquence; you may 
continue to manufacture fustian, and 
call it sublimity, for any tiling that I 
care, as long as there is enough of 
bad taste remaining among the book- 
sellers to take it off your hands. The 
dullest dunce that drivels, however, 
may do mischief enough, if allowed 
to take the same liberty with facts 
ns with phrases; and although I cer¬ 
tainly do not mean, either to compli¬ 
ment you with that title, or to insi¬ 
nuate that your assertions in general 
arc absolutely as false as your gram¬ 
mar,—there are, nevertheless, one or 
two statements occurring in this 
part of your edusion, which, now 
-that 1 am engaged wi^ you, I can¬ 
not permit to escape without ques¬ 
tion. I should like exceedingly, in 
the first place, to understand in what 
sense of the word it is that you 
would have us to believe ourselves 
to have come rich out of tlie war. If 
you merely mean to assert, that the 
war has not absolutely ruined us,— 
that, in spite of the losses it has occa¬ 
sioned us, we ^till continue, upon the 
whole, a wealthy population, and 
have even, perhaps, a larger quantity 
of capital circulating amongst us now, 
when it is done, than we had when 
it commenced,—the sentiment may 
be a very correct one; but your man¬ 
ner of expressing it is not exactly 
the most felicitqus that might have 
been adopted. Ypur argument, in¬ 
terpreted upon this principle, aniouhts 
to very much the same thing, as if a 
inan, after having entered upon a 
particular speculation, with fifty tbou- 
sapd pounds in his pocket, and come 
out of it with only twenty, should 
ti^e it into his head to contend that 
the business in which he had been 
engaged, besides making him a great 
deal wiser, and a great deal more no- 
tonoilB than he was before, had also 
lnpi^,Jhim a great deal richer; and 
sl^Wd refer,' ei^er to the portion of 
his qriginsl fortune he had contrived 
to save, or to certain accessions to it, 
arising from sources with which Ae 
spepulatioin in quesfiou had nothing 
,tp do, as the suhstau^al proofs of his 
ahsbj^ and incredible assertion. You 
manifiestly vrould have us consider 
ofiuss^veie, not only aa rich, but as in* 
' dali^t^ to the war for our riches. You 
just M well attempt to main¬ 


tain, that a man of fortune, who sur¬ 
rounds himself with an extravagant 
number of attendants, is indebted to 
his superfluous grooms and lackeys 
for fajs annual resources. The real 
operation of the war upon the wealth 
of the country is, unfortunately, too 
palpably felt in the mass of debt, and 
consequent taxation, which it has ac¬ 
cumulated in all directions, in the 
way of our industry. This is a mea¬ 
sure of the cost of military glory, for 
which we pay very dear; and we 
must not be deprived of the only 
real service it is fitted to render us: 
we must not be persuaded to forget 
the truAs it presents to us by uic 
rhetoric of any Government pamph¬ 
let-monger, who may have some 
flimsy theory of his own to i xpatiatc 
about, with which they will not har- 
mouize. While the interest of six 
hundred millions sterling is yearly 
demanded from us, on account of this 
war, in addition to all our other bur¬ 
dens, it would require a seducing pen 
indeed to dupe us into the convic¬ 
tion that we have got rich by means 
of it, whatever other benefits, real or 
imaginary, it has brought to console 
ns for all our sacrifices and sufier- 
ings. 

1 do not stop to comment upon 
your assertion about the faith of 
England ren^aining, at the close of 
this war, ** untarnished," although I 
cannot help wondering at the sim¬ 
plicity which could venture upon 
such an expression in the peculiar 
circumstances of the case—the treat¬ 
ment of Norway and Genoa, to¬ 
gether with other anecdotes of tlic 
same unpleasant and perplexing na¬ 
ture, being still remembered, and on 
record; nor shall 1 examine at pre¬ 
sent, vh e&ust or no it be true, that 
we fougnlK^ong throughout its 
course, ^V^Hko other weapions than 
those wlnaipirare offered by honour 
and honesty." But I unnot forbear 
detaining you a mome^, while 1 call 
your attention to the strange affirma¬ 
tion in which you sum up the result 
of ibis mighty contest. It termina¬ 
ted, you state, in re-establi8hing’'those 
fedings and principles which dis¬ 
pense prosperity and happiness to in- 
mviduals and nations.' We know 
too well the true nature of ^ese pre¬ 
cious principles; and it is worth 
while to devdte B sentence or two to 
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a brief delineation of the new philo- 
gophy which has been founded on 
them. I pay no attention to any 
proclamations, or circtilars, or mani- 
festoes,—those sybiUine utterances, 
which, lighter than the rags on 
which they are inscribed, are so ge¬ 
nerally blown away in the hurry of 
the storm —rapidis ludibria ventia — 
and seldom or never tliought of, even 
by their authors, after they have 
served the ephemeral purposes of 
their promulgation ; but I appeal to 
the actual state of Europe, and the 
actual conduct of its soi-disant libe¬ 
rators, for the creetl of which I 
charge them as being the patrons and 
apostles. 

And when I turn me to such in¬ 
fallible authorities as these, for the 
true nature of those feelings and 
principles, the establishment of 
which you point to as the world’s 
glorious compensation for all the 
treasure and the blood that were for 
so many years wasted, like water, to 
effect it, the sight that meets my eye 
is indeed shocking, and sickening for 
an Englishman to look upon. Pro¬ 
sperity and liappincBs to nations! 
Where is the nation tliat has been 
rendered either prosperous or happy 
by this new monarchical morality, for 
which Europe has, with so many 
throes, and so much suficring, cast 
the slough of her old domestic and 
international politics ? Is Italy hap¬ 
py, torn limb from limb as she has 
been, and given away to the despo¬ 
tism of foreigners and barbarians, or 
parcelled out, in stiU more dishonour¬ 
able bondage, among their feeble and 
rapacious vassals, as if to make her 
expiate, under the bitterest of all 
restrictions, the glories of those by¬ 
gone times, when she, too, had her 
l^rietors and her Provu^, and tri¬ 
butary kings were v<roii|K pour the 
produce of the world i^ her proud 
and lordly capital? Is Germany 
happy, with^her proscribed name, 
and her gagged press, and her in¬ 
sulted suf^ings, and hei'extinguish¬ 
ed hopes ? t^ere are the blessings 
for ‘which distracted Spain has to 
breathe her gratitude to these boasted 
principles ? Was it not this upstart 
philosophy that overturned her Con¬ 
stitution, and brought back her bon¬ 
dage, and drenched her scaffolds with 
the blood of her senators a|id her pa> 


triots ? And is it'not, at this very 
hour, urging on the armies of France 
to her metropolis, insulting her soil 
with a second violation, and menacing 
her recovered liberties with ^et ano¬ 
ther and more thorough extinction ? 
And Frahce herself—is she happy or 
prosperous, scourged and ridden as 
she is by a weak, worthless, anti¬ 
national faction, placed, and kept in 
power, by Russian bayonets,—^with¬ 
out popularity, without numbers, 
without one innate and inherent cle¬ 
ment of physical or moral soundness, 
—hated, and worthy of a perfect ha¬ 
tred,—despised, and deserving to be 
despised,—a curse at home,—a jest a- 
broad,—a nuisance every where,—ex¬ 
hibiting in their conduct at once 
the most adventurous profligacy and 
the most pitiful infatuation,—tempt¬ 
ing, apparently, their own destruction, 
at the very moment while they are 
threatening that of others, and only 
leaving us to doubt, wbetlicr we 
should wonder most vehemently at 
their wickedness or their folly? 
Where are the individuals, except 
the Members of the Holy Alliance 
themselves and perhaps the serfs 
and titled barbarians of Russia, to 
whom the spread of this Royal Reli¬ 
gion, efibeted, as it has been, by Are 
and sword, has brought, or promises 
to bring, any thing but the loss of 
tiieirrigh^, the ruin of their pro¬ 
sperity, tlie desolation of their pos¬ 
sessions, tlie slaughter of their fami¬ 
lies, the dishonour of their very 
names, and shame, and suffering, in 
all their other most abhorred and 
repulsive forms? It is impossible 
tiiat it should be otherwise. Its 
creed is, from beginning to end, a 
piece of outrageous blasphemy a- 
gainst humanity. Its first article 
asserts, that the people of every coun¬ 
try of the earth are horn, and ou^t 
to continue, slaves. Its second de¬ 
clares, that the rawer of all ,Mo- 
harchs is, or ought to ah^ute 
and indefeasible, and that no tyrant 
is justly punishable for his tyr^inny. 
And having thus twipe denira 
the rights of man, it ^s on, in the 
third pla^, to deny the justice and 
im^rtiahty of for its next 
arnple maintains, that. 6i^ doth npt 
.judge his c^atures according to their 
deem, and' without xesj^t iff pa> 
sops; hut that ht paraons or ap- 
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provies in Kings, what he condemns 
or avenges in their subjects; and ac> 
counts actions to be venial or virtu¬ 
ous when done by them, which he 
refuses to sanction or tolerate in the 
conduct of other men. It holds, that 
the ^eat body of the people, in every 
country, are nothing, and tlie Mo¬ 
narch all in all. And hence it con¬ 
cludes, that the concerns of every 
country ought to be left entirely to 
the management of the Monarch,— 
that no national measure ought to be 
entered upon except with his con¬ 
sent, or by his su^estion,—and that 
all popular checks upon his conduct 
are wrong, and ought to be abolish¬ 
ed. The representation of the peo¬ 
ple in Parliaments, the freedom of 
the press, the education of the lower 
orders, are all, accordingly, denoun¬ 
ced by this creed as inexpedient, per¬ 
nicious, and intolerable. But it goes 
farther - than this; for, reckoning 
that God hath set up Kings to be 
his vicegerents upon earth, and hath 
created all the rest of mankind for 
their sakes, and will not punish tliem, 
like other men, for their neglect or 
violation of his commandments ; it 
insists, that, while it is wicked in 
subjects to use any means whatever 
for their defence against Kings, it is 
allowable for Kings to attack and 
oppress their sulgects, by any means 
that may be within their reach. 
Thus all varieties of force and of 
ftaud may be justifiably employed 
for the extermination of liberty, 
wherever it appears; opinions pa¬ 
tronized by rulers may be propaga¬ 
ted, if necessary, by fire and sword ; 
promises and oaths may be made and 
Woken, without hesitation or re¬ 
morse, whenever it is deemed pro¬ 
bable that the interests of Monar¬ 
chy may be promoted by such expe¬ 
dients. Th(»e are your favourite 
doctrines, stript naked, and exhibited 
in their real proportions; diis is the 
system, of political orthodoxy, which 
our long and exhausting war has 
ended by, establishing; these are 
the principles which you assert to be 
so well calculated for dispensing 
proroerity and happiness to intUvi- 
duals and nations. They are prin- 
dples at war with reason, at war 
wifili rdi^on,—-odious to the feelings 
of map^^inaultiDg to the Majesty of 
^eavoB j : they are princi^es of 


barbarism, and not of civilization; 
of tyranny, and not of good govern¬ 
ment ; of robbery and rulBianism, 
and not of law and justice. They 
are made, not for being stated, but 
enforced; not for being believed, but 
obeyed. They cannot be propaga¬ 
ted but by violence; nor acquiesced 
in, but by weakness ; nor perma¬ 
nently established, without enfeeb¬ 
ling the energies, stopping the ad¬ 
vancement, and extinguishing the 
hopes of mankind. But they are 
not destined to be permanently estab¬ 
lished ; man will not suffer it—God 
will not suffer it; the slumbering 
nations of the earth will rouse them 
in their strength at last; the dark¬ 
ness will pass away, and the light of 
morning arise ; life will spring out 
of dcatW resistance ont of submis¬ 
sion, vengeance out of suffering; the 
wicked shall not for ever lord it, at 
their will, over the good, the imbe¬ 
cile over the gifted, the few over the 
many ; a time is coming, assuredly, in 
which fight shall triumph over might, 
and oppression, with all its creeds 
and its symbols, shall be swept from 
every laud which it hath cursed. 

Toese arc times in which it is 
impossible for any one, well affected 
to the best interests of his species, 
to express himself on sucli a subject 
as this otherwise than warmly. 
But having thus far given utterance 
to an indignation which it would 
have been difficult for me to have 
suppressed, I shall now proceed, with¬ 
out further preface, to the considera¬ 
tion of the more argumentative por¬ 
tion of your paper. And here, if I 
comprehend you aright, you assert, 
and undertake to prove the truth of 
the three following statements: Jitstf 
that the English people has very de¬ 
cidedly and materially degenerated 
since the cqgjlusion of the war: se¬ 
condly, thatrois degeneracy has been 
occasioned entirely by the dissemi¬ 
nation of libellous publications: and, 
lasily, that these publicafions are in- 
debt^ for the j^ofusion and impu¬ 
nity with which they are circulated, 
to the mischievous and ubconstitu- 
lional condnet of the Opposition 
Party in Parliam^t. You rest the 
authority of your inferences and con¬ 
clusions, as far as 1 can perceive- 
■i^n the truth or falsehood of these 
three affinnatiohs. 
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The argument by which you sup¬ 
port your first proposition is of a very 
simple construction. It consists mere¬ 
ly in an enumeration of certain po¬ 
pular discontents and disturbances, 
which have followed each other, it 
seems, in pretty close succession, from 
the year 1816 to the present' time. 
The celebrated Spafield's meeting,— 
the pretences upon which the Habeas 
Corpus Act was suspended in 1817, 
and the six repression acts passed 
two years afterwards,—the radical 
outrages, and the Cato-Strect plot 
in 1820,—the general indignation ex¬ 
cited by the treatment of the Queen, 

.. together with the recent clamour 
of the agriculturists,—form, in your 
mind, the irresistible proofs of adeteri- 
oration in the character of your coun¬ 
trymen, which, for the comprehen¬ 
sive and effectual style in vraich it 
has operated, as well as for the sud¬ 
denness of its approach, and the ra¬ 
pidity of its encroachments, is with¬ 
out a parallel in the history of man¬ 
kind. Now, the first remark which 
1 have to make upon this statement 
is, that the conclusion at which it 
arrives is an exceedingly extraordi¬ 
nary one, and such as it is impos¬ 
sible to admit, except upon evidence 
of the clearest and more irresistible 
description. If your argument be 
worth any thing at all, you will ob¬ 
serve it goes the length of shewing, 
not only that the people of this coun¬ 
try are, in many important respects, 
a different people now from what they 
were eight short twelvemonths ago,— 
a proposition of itself certainly start¬ 
ling enough,—^but thatthemysterious 
metamoriihosis they have undergone 
was eftccted, if not, like the trick of 
a conjuror, in the twinkling of an epre, 
at least in the course of a very iew 
revolutions of the moon, radur more, 
perhaps, than are allowed iot the fer¬ 
mentation of a hogshead of cyder. 
The disturbance^ upon which you 
expatiate commroced with the year 
1816; you yourself mention die Spa- 
field's meeting, whidi was held, I 
believe, in the close of that year; and 
the discontent and disorder then pre- 
vf^nt among th|. populace were as 
violent as any thing of the kind that 
has since occurred, even according to 
* your own Rhetorico-Chronological 
/ catalogue of the symptoms of our na- 
*• tional degeneracy. Now, in your 


previous paragraphs, you take parti¬ 
cular pains to assure us, that nothing 
could be more admirable than the 
temper and habits of which we were 
in quiet and undisturbed possession, 
up to the conclusion of the war in the 
very year Immediately preceding that 
in which you would have us date our 
utter abandonment of all correctness, 
both in principle and in practice. 
From the beginning of time, or at 
least from die origin of the Monar¬ 
chy, down to midsummer 1815, there 
was no TOople upon the face of the 
earth vmo could be compared with 
us, according to your account of the 
matter, for every virtuous disposition 
by which a people can be distinguish¬ 
ed. It was the era of every thing 
pure and praiseworthy—a perfect 
political Millennium; the Monarch, 
the Ministry, and the multitude, all 
of them moving about, and doing 
their duty in their several spheres, 
with the most exemplary regularity 
and decorum; so that it was absolute¬ 
ly quite delightful and edifying for 
all the rest of Christendom to look 
at them. As for the King and the 
Ministry, to be sure, you evidently 
take it for granted, throughout the 
whole discussion, that they, by the 
happy necessity of their natures, are 
quite incapable of doing wrong at 
any time; so that it was unneces¬ 
sary for you to waste so many words 
as you have done, in expatiating up¬ 
on the immaculate brightness of their 
character, both before and subsequent 
to the melancholy eclipse of that of 
their less-favoured fellow-country¬ 
men. Those whom you appear to 
regard as exempted even from seve¬ 
ral of the most unfortunate conse¬ 
quences of the fall of Adam, you 
might safely have left undefended 
from the imputation of having been 
aifi:cted by a calamity, which, if we 
must believe it to be of near^ equir 
valent severity, we cannot hd^ 
ing to have been at least so much IcHt 
commrehensive in its range than that 
mu(m-lamented catastrophe. But 
whatever might have been the case 
with the Ministry, nothing, it seems, 
could exceed the thorough debase¬ 
ment to whidi tlie people were all 
at once reduced at the extraordinary 
period in question. It is generally 
understood to be a task of consider¬ 
able difficulty, to revolutionize the 
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moral nature even of a single indi« 
vidual. Even to accomplish the maU 
ter in a course of years, demands the 
application of a discipline of no or¬ 
dinary efficacy. But if this be true 
of an individual, it is surely true in 
a much more emphatic sense, and 
vrith infinitely fewer exceptions, of a 
nation. Whole nations are not to 
be put to school, and trained, accord¬ 
ing to some Madras or Lancastrian 
process of education, to forswear their 
old walk and tendencies, and addict 
tiiemselves to whatever novelties the 
reformers of the day may patronise. 
Their opinions and affections are not 
things of so very manageable and ac¬ 
commodating a description, as that 
they are to be metamorphosed, or 
turned inside out, by every political 
tinker who may be willing to apply 
his thumb to them. Whenever we 
are told that the character of any peo¬ 
ple has changed from what it once 
was, the assertion instandy suggests 
to us the idea of a long space of time, 
and the continued operation of many 
powerful causes. If the change that 
ui stated to have taken place has been 
from good to evil, we feel still more 
stron^y impressed by the persuasion 
that it could hardly have been effect- - 
ed either speedily or easily; inasmuch 
as the natural tendency of human 
society is towards improvement and 
whatever would, therefore, attempt 
to debase or demoralize mankind, 
must have to work its way, as it were, 
not with, but against tne tide. If, 
in addition to mis, we are assured 
thst the people in question were both 
distinguimed, in a more dian ordi- 
nury degree, before their corruption, 
&r every thing that was great and 
praiseworthy in character, and that 
they are now ulcered over, more hi- 
dettiwy even than is usual amoi^ de¬ 
generated nations, with all manner 
^vicious gnd dioeputable propensi¬ 
ty out iiaagiiution oversteps all or- 
dioaiy limits, in computing tne years 
that Dwat have rollM away during 
the accomplishment of a decay sddis- 
astxDua; and we are almost oi^sed 
to infer the beginniDg and end of the 
xadandioly history to throe two wide- 
l]^-(t^Mimed divisions of time widch 
have yn emphaticoUv styled ihe 
Agro of the Ancjlent and of l3ie Mo- 
^^World. What, die;i, shall we 
writer who gravdy tpeaks to 



us of a people of his acquaintance, 
who, litue more than half-a-dozen 
years ago, were remarkable, above all 
other nations, for their love and ob¬ 
servance of all the virtues, and who 
yet, by the mere winds and sun- 
dine I of a single summer, were 
fairly hleached out of the possession 
of every thing about them that was 
fflther valuable or attractive; and 
battered and bemired, by the se¬ 
verities of the succeeding winter, into 
such a mass of dirty and tattered of- 
fensiveness as never before was spread 
out to shock the eye in any district 
of the earth ? Truly, of all the re¬ 
volutions that ever were wrought, •> 
this is the most singular and incom- 

S jhensible. It ia more miraculous, 
a great deal, than any metamor- 
rois in Ovid. The accounts given 
in the Arabian Nights' Entertain¬ 
ments, of the inhabitants of whole 
cities Or kingdoms turned, by the sud¬ 
den waving of a magician’s wand, in¬ 
to stone, or provided with scales and 
fins, and sent to replenish an adja¬ 
cent fish-pond, come nearer to it than 
anything else 1 can recollect of meet¬ 
ing with in sacred, profane, or ficti¬ 
tious history. You are quite wel¬ 
come to any support you can derive 
to your argument from this cele¬ 
brated authority, with which, as a 
dealer in the marvellous, you are, of 
course, intimately conversant. 

But the evidences you advance, in 
proof of your assertion, are as extra¬ 
ordinary as the assertion itself. Be¬ 
fore encountering your ver;^ original 
dissertation, 1 should certainly have 
supposed it impossible that any per¬ 
son would have had the hardihood, 
in the present day, to come forward 
with what he called an inquiry into 
the causes of a particular state of 
national filling, without so much as 
making an allusion, in die course of 
his discussion, to any one of those 
dreumstances by which it is univer¬ 
sally acknowledged that the popular 
mind is at all times most powenully 
affected. We are tb believe, it seems, 
that the character of the people of 
England haa undai|mne a most If- 
mentoble deterioiqmn,—I say no¬ 
thing here about me incredible ra¬ 
pidity with which the thing is said 
to have taken, place,—merely becense \ 
there^has been, of late years, a little 1 
more grumbling than usual, amoi^ 
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certain classes, about the difficulties 
of the tiroes, and the incapacity of 
the Ministry. Now this, I roust say, 
U rather a summary method of argu¬ 
ing the point; being very much the 
same thing as if you should remark 
of a friend, who may be suffering un¬ 
der a paroxysm of gout or toothache, 
that he is not exactly so good-hu¬ 
moured and facetious as you have 
known him, and immediately set 
about referring the change to some 
perversion of his moral nature, which 
could only have been brought about 
by the influence of the devil him¬ 
self. You give us a string of quota¬ 
tions from the Annual Register, to 
prove, what nobody denies, that, for 
the last six or eight years, there has 
been a good deal of dissatisfaction 
among the people in general; and 
that, in the course of that period, 
about three or four score indivi¬ 
duals at most, have been guilty of 
such excesses, as to amount to a di¬ 
rect violation of law ; and then, with¬ 
out spending a sentence in ascertain¬ 
ing whether or no this effervescence 
of which you complain may be tra¬ 
ced, at least in some degree, to any 
one of the usual sources of populardis- 
content, you rush all at once to your 
comprehensive conclusion, that it 
cannot possibly have arisen from any 
thing else than a complete deteri¬ 
oration of the national character ; 
the origin and causes of which, all 
unproved as the imputation is, you 
go on, in the next place, to investigate 
and assign with corresponding preci¬ 
pitation. You pass over the import¬ 
ant topics of the price of provisions 
and the rate of wages, at the several 
periods of which you speak, and all 
the other circumstances of a similar 
description, so materially affecting 
the comforts of the people, without 
sonnuch as alluding to them; and 
as for any provocation arising more 
directly from the misconduct of the 
Government, you merely assert that 
it is ** demonstrable” tnat nothing 
of the kind existed. This ia, to be 
sure, a convenient way of conduct¬ 
ing an argument-ryarticularly a bad 
one. It smooths Hke road to a false 
conclusion, it must be acknowledged, 
exceedingly, to gallop over all oppos- 
/* ing difficulties, after this lofty style 
, ofliorscmanship. At die same time, 
this, it is to be feared, is hardly the 


most convinci^ method of discus¬ 
sion, except, indeed, to those who 
are peciriiarly willing to be convin¬ 
ced. People at all given to reflect 
or reason upon what is addressed to 
them, prefer a more sober manner of 
proceeding. For my own part, for 
instance, unable as 1 am altogether 
to forget, either the sufferings endu¬ 
red by the lower orders, from the 
successive depression of all tlie great 
interests in the kingdom, during the 
period in which you can discern no¬ 
thing in the popular excesses, except 
a spirit of wanton, malignant, and 
unprovoked aggression,—or the series 
of ministeriarmeasures—of profuse 
expenditure on the one hand, and 
unconstitutional severity and violence 
on the other,—^by which these suffer¬ 
ings were so perversely and reckless¬ 
ly irritated and encreased; I cannot 
be BO easily persuaded to dismiss all 
ordinary and intelligible considera¬ 
tions from my view of this matter, 
and to go along with you, all at once, 
in your novel and ingenious account 
of it. I am very far from wishing 
to defend any illegal outrages which 
may have been committed during the 
period in question; but 1 say it is 
human nature, for men who are un¬ 
employed and starving, to be dissa¬ 
tisfied and easily excited; and more 
especially, I maiirtain that it iS, and 
1 trust ever will be, English human 
nature, for men who are misgovern¬ 
ed and oppressed, to be neither con¬ 
tented nor silent under their griev¬ 
ances. What is the short history of 
the few years from which you gather 
your proofs of this pretended nation¬ 
al degeneracy, upon which you insist 
with so much vehemence P They 
began under a transition from a state 
of war to a state of peace, accom¬ 
panied with a dearth of agricultural 
produce, and visiting, in consequence, 
the poorer classes in particular, wilb 
severe and general distress, in tii6 
shape of low wages, or absolute want 
of employment, and great difficulty 
in procuring a scanty portion even 
of tne most indispensable necessaries 
of life: The feverish and inflamma¬ 
ble temperament of the public mind, 
nasirally generated by this unfor¬ 
tunate state of things, did unques¬ 
tionably give rise Nio conriderable 
clamour and disorder, both among 
the manufacturing and the agricul- 
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tural eommtuuties; aeveral violent 
and mischievous irr^Iarities were 
perpetrated in various parts of the 
Kingdom; large multitudes, driven 
to d^pair and distraction by the pres¬ 
sure of many intolerable privations, 
assembled, on more than one occasion, 
for the ill^al purposes of preventing 
the exportation of grain, destroying 
machinery, and bringing about a rise 
of wages ; and a few absurd resolu¬ 
tions were voted at public meeting, 
in the heat and excitement of the 
moment, by men who felt only that 
they were hungry, and had nothing 
to eat, without being perhaps quite 
so much qualified as might have bran 
wished to discover the proper remedy 
for their sufferings: but, upon the 
whole, however imprudent or incor¬ 
rect many of their proceedings may 
have been, the people certainly 
neither complained of imaginary 

S ievances, nor sug^ted any expe- 
ent, altogether without plausibility, 
for their removal; and the rioting, 
and other criminal excesses in whiw 
they indulged, were not more ag¬ 
gravated than had frequently before 
inteiTupted V the tranquillity of the 
country, under similar circumstances. 
In the mean time, several reasons 
combined, to give, in a slight degree, 
a political complexion to a few of 
the meetings assembled, as above 
alluded to. There were a few in¬ 
dividuals, probably, among those 
who attended them, whose principal 
motive for making their appearance 
might be merely the ambition of a 
little vulgar notoriety, or some worse 
passion : at all events, the spies 
of the Government were sufficiently 
and successful, both in en- 
creasing notation, whrae it existed, 
and in exciting it where it did not. 
Besides, the subject for the consider¬ 
ation of which they were specially 
..held, .was itself essentially of a poli¬ 
tical nature, and not very remotely 
connected with sevieral others which 
were eventually intermixed with it: 
it is both the right and the duty of 
the people, at all times, to watch and 
discuss the conduct of their ihlers; 
and the recent conclusion of a war, 
vdiich bad withdrawn the minds of 
men, for a long series of years, from 
fUtooet'.all attention to the domestic 
afron of the country, pmnted out 
" the present times, in particular, as, 


in some degree, calling fbr a reform 
of whatever might be worn out or 
defective about the Constitution, and 
abiding a favourable opportunity 
ibr effecting it. In short, there had 
arisen a pretty strong suspicion, a- 
mong the more inteUigent portion 
of the community, that there were 
a few abuses in the State, which, 
in spite of their venerable antiquity, 
there might be no great baitn in re¬ 
moving ; and this way of thinklrg 
having diffused itself, as was to be 
expected, to some extent among the 
lower orders, naturally enough-influ- 
emedi to a considerable degree, the 
views they were led to take of their 
own peculiar grievances. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, the line of conduct adopt¬ 
ed by our wise and paternal Govern¬ 
ment exhibited as happy a departure 
from all common-]^ce pnnciples 
and maxims, as ever original genius 
was distinguished by. In the first 
place, it was deemed expedient, that, 
as die people were clamorous for re¬ 
trenchment in the public expendi¬ 
ture, and as their representations 
upon this head were not without rea¬ 
son, and therefore the more danger¬ 
ous, they shotdd have a liberal ad¬ 
dition to their, burdens, in the shape, 
of a few rnillitms of new taxes^ that 
their complaints'might be still louder, 
and more reasonably than ever. * 
condly, as Ministers had bran very 
generally accused of liaving^come, 
in consequence of recent events, ra¬ 
ther too vain of their military talents, 
and of being a great deal too much 
given to the use of .swords and bayo¬ 
nets, in their domestic policy, it was 
determined, in oisder to put down at 
once, and for ever, all such calumni¬ 
ous insinuations, immediately to en- 
crease the standing army> and to call 
out the soldiers, almost as a matter 
of course, in all future popular dfs- 
turbances. And then, again, to meet 
the general feeling,, in favour of re¬ 
form, which prevailed throughout 
the coimtry, it was unanimously a- 
greed to w absolutely necessary to 
con($ede nothing either to the prayers 
of the people, wjto right reason ^d 
mcpedioicy, but w daend* all exist¬ 
ing institutions and practices through 
thick and thin, and those, eipedally, 
most strenuously mid obstinately, 
which, from being more obviously 
pernicious or absurd, might stand 
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most in need of beina defended. Fi> 
nally, as a sort of suosidiaiy process^ 
for removing all soreness and irrita¬ 
tion from the public mind, it was 
resolved to pass some half-dozen Acts 
of Parliament, of a particularly unpo¬ 
pular description; and to treat the 
nation with a protracted suspension of 
that privilege by which, more than 
by any other, they conceived their 
liberties to be secured. One should 
have supposed that so judicious a 
regimen as this could hardly have 
faded of effectually curing the dis¬ 
ease ; but, [Mtssing strange as it may 
bethought, it is neverueless quite 
certain, that fail it did, most signidly. 
The popular irritation, in trum, did 
not seem at all to be cooling under 
this bleeding and blistering system ; 
on the contrary, every successive act 
of energy, as it was called, on the 
nart of the Ministry, even when it 
had the effect of subduing, for a 
short while, the tossing and groaning 
of the patient, manifestly served, at 
the same time, to give the disorder 
itself only a deeper and a firmer seat. 
The standing army was encreased, 
the burdens of die subject multi¬ 
plied, and his liberties abridged, 
without making him, unaccountable 
im the tiling may seem, in the least 
degree more in love with the men 
who were daily showering down 
upon him so many benefits; and 
while every act of every Justice of 
the Peace and parish constable in 
the kingdom was shewing him how 
thorou^ly animated were those in¬ 
ferior functionaries with the vigo¬ 
rous and decisive spirit of their mas¬ 
ters, his head was only every hour 
getting more dienated from the 


whole system in operation, and his 
understanding more convinced of its 
utter wickedness and folly. Even 
when judicial sentences of terrific 
severity were exhibited, on the one 
hand, to intimidate the opponents of 
the prevailing policy ; and the courts 
of law were obstinately riiut s^ainst 
them on the other, when they came, 
in their tum^ to appeal for justice, it 
was astonishing to observe how the 
general dissatisfaction went on, in¬ 
creasing and extending, and how the 
cause of Reform continued, not only 
to retain its friends, but even to make 
converts with unprecedented rapidi¬ 
ty, at the v^ time when all the 
rhetoric of ministerial voters within 
doors, and Government scribes with¬ 
out, were busy in reviling and misre¬ 
presenting it. Mow, although 1 can¬ 
not but acknowledge, of course, that 
there is something exceedingly awk¬ 
ward and unfortunate in all this, and 
that the whole phenomenon may be 
not a little puzzling, moreover, to 
philosophers of your calibre, 1 riis- 
pect, nevertheless, it may be quite 
well accounted for, without suppos¬ 
ing the nation to have changed its 
character, or bothering ourselves, ei¬ 
ther with the effects of libellous pub¬ 
lications, or the conduct of the Op¬ 
position. 

The space, however, necessarily 
allotted to such matters, in a publ^ 
cation of this nature, compels me to 
defer the remainder of ray observa¬ 
tions till another month. In the 
mean time, 

I am. 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

A Wh'io. 


quGNTiN ncawxim. bt thk author or “ wavbrley,*' “ pevebii. op 

THE PEAK," &C. EDINBURGH, CONSTABLE & CO. 1883. 

As orthodox Presbyterians, we are i^ecious appearance,—was backe4,1^ 
bound tb hold that the age of mira- grave and weighty authority,—^form- 
cles is past, and'tbat, whatever good Si one of the most i^ful common-pb- 
Catholics or crack-brained German ces to refer to at a pinch, when one was 
Prinefis may say or sing to Ae con- bothered with, Catholic testimony,*— 
tmry, the course of nature has, for a and helped to settle a controvert at 
great while pant, moved on undis- tmee. The age of miracles ujmt! 
turbed, Tifi lately, we certainly Why, Acre w something impMiM 
found this a very siffe, and by no and dedrive in the very sound of the 
means tronUasoiae dogoia j for, to words; something, |n 
aay t^ truth, it wore a somewhat lated to take such ateirrewstab^hW 
VOL. kii. - 3 X , 
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of our belief, that it has^ proved an 
Ovlermatch for the subtilties and svl- 
logisiQB of Angelic Doctors, the qc> 
crees of general councils, and the 
(niock) thunder of the Vatican itself. 
Ih a word, this pithy maxim has, 
nmong us Protestants and Presbyte- 
tians, established over our faith a sort 
of prescriptive despotism, which it 
would neither be very wise, nor, per¬ 
haps, very safe, to dispute or resist. 
But the present age is somehow not 
particularly partial to that simple and 
unqualified exercise of power in any 
shape. We have lived to see so many 
marvels and prodigies, that we cannot 
chuse but be astonish^; and we have 
all ^ank too deeply of the cup of in¬ 
novation, every where presented to 
our lips, not to wish to accommodate 
our creed to our experience, and to 
sacrifice a little of the embodied and 
traditional wisdom of the past, to the 
experience of the present, and the an¬ 
ticipations of the future. Our dogged 
national orthodoxy cannot, therefore, 
altogether free our minds from this 
unhappy bias; and in spite of every 
hint administered by prudence, con- 
jtiiifed with the welL-remembered tu¬ 
telage of our venerable grandmothers, 
'#e bflten catch ourselves in the very 
act of muttering sotio voce, The 
age of miracles is not past!” 

Now, though we would be very 
sorry to accuse any one innocently, 
the Author of Waverley has, we take 
it, a great deal to answer for on this 
score: if he be not a heretic himself, 
he is certainly the cause of heresy in 
others. In the strangest, and most 
unaccountable manner imaginable, 
he has contrived io transgress the II- 
,mits which experience, aided and en- 

t ;htened by theory, had assigned to 
^ e imaginative and inventive facul¬ 
ties of man,—to falsify the predic- 
tibns of the wise, and to exceed the 
expectations of the foolish. His pro¬ 
ductions grow up with the rapidity 
of the mushroom, and yet possess the 
texture and duralrility of the oak. 
Oim department, one province will 
not satisfy his allrgtasping ambition; 
ubirersd empire k clearly bis aim ; 
he k—hint under a more benigft and 
propitioiu pknet—Buonaparte a* 
itufhms. Hk eye u etery 
metp, andevery thing; hkao- 
i^j^yk i^Dcekatit «bd unparalleled,— 
bj^yknturees tie boundless and inex- 


hau8tible,~hk skill is exquisite and 
wonderful; in a few short months, 
he plans and executes mom than or¬ 
dinary mortals in half their jog-trot 
lives; while his unbounded confi¬ 
dence in his genius and talents is 
more than justified by the prodigies 
he has achieved, the laurels he has 
gathered, and the empire he has es¬ 
tablished over the public mind. That 
he has committed frequent and great 
mistakes it would be useless to deny, 
or to attempt to conceal; but what does 
this amount to, except that, after all. 
be is but a man ? Without any very 
violent exaggeration, his genius may 
betidbopared to the Nile or the Ni- 
gelr: sometimes, in a more arid and less 
geniUl season, it runs within its banks, 
and is even a little shallow and mud¬ 
dy withal; at other times, it overflows 
every boundary and embankment, in 
a magnificent, redundant, and glo¬ 
rious tide,8weeping on in the majestic 
fulness of power, yet respecting those 
landmarks which the hand of Wisdom 
has raised to estimate its rise, and 
determine its inflnencc. But in the 
season of its comparative weakness, 
it is still a great river: nam non li- 
cnitjmpulis parvum ie, Nile, viderc! 
Curious and cunning men, who wcnld 
fain discover something little in that 
which nature has constituted essen¬ 
tially have endeavoured to trace 
this mighty current of genius and in¬ 
vention to the sources from which it 
draws its supplies; but tbCy have 
failed in their pious and plodding en¬ 
deavours, and have received the ap¬ 
propriate reward which the blind fid¬ 
dler offered for the recovery of his 
bow,—“their tronhle for their pains.” 
Theories we no doubt have had in 
the greatest abundance: the supply 
has even exceeded the detnand : the 
levelling spirit of modem criticism 
has been incessftntly at work, but no¬ 
thing has been ascertained—nothing 
discovered: Hazlitt has been bam¬ 
boozled, and the Quarterly reduced 
to absolute despair. 

For our own parts, we protest we 
have no share in this mak^t cu¬ 
riosity: like Addison’s fox<%untiog 
Squire, we enjoy the '^Ideal world to 
which thk author baa introduced us, 
and leave others to contemplate and 
qieculate,gbout it: satisfied that the 
rod of magician has lost none of 
its inherent power or virtue,‘We dwell 
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with delight on the leene he conjures 
up for our amusement, and, when our 
fancy is satiated with its gorgeous 
jnagnificence, hok for attoiher. We 
go unhidden to the rich and varied 
banquet he spreads out for our enter¬ 
tainment; we revel in the luxurious 
richness andiabundance of the viands, 
and the wines, and the de^rt under 
which his table groans; we feed on 
the more substantial refections which 
he provides, and sip delicious nec¬ 
tar from his golden goblets; leaving 
it to the gastronomes, as their pecuW 
and appropriate vocation, to criticise 
the oraer and distribution of ti||e se- 
. vcral dishes, and to utter their wei^^ 
responses on the flavour and qi^ty 
of the wines. Upon the same prin¬ 
ciple, we follow him to the tilt and 
the tourney,—to the court and the 
cottage,—to the covenanter's cave 
and wc monarch’s palace,—through 
each intennediate “ qhange of many- 
coloured lifeand while he evokes 
the master-spirits of the olden time, 
or paints humbler men in the fresh 
colours and verisimilitude of life and 
nature, wc insensibly mingle in, and 
catch the feeling, the sympathies, 
the opinions, and even prejudices, of 
the groups which he creates and en¬ 
dows with every attribute of veritable 
being, without (strange to sajr ever 
so much as dreaming of critics or 
criticism, and thinking no more of the 
Stagyrite and his rules, than of Pres- 
ter Jran, the Grand Lama, or Jem¬ 
my the Showman. This confession 
of ours may not, perhaps, raise us 
very high in the opinion of certain 
learned dames of the Blue School, 
the nice dispensers of so much envied 
fame; but there is no help for it; 
the truth must be told, though the 
heavens should fall; or, as Arm¬ 
strong has it, in his somewhat pom¬ 
pous phr^. 

Though aged Adas should resign his 
load. 

And Heaven's eternal batdements rush 
down.” 

We feel the power of the enchant¬ 
er's " potent rod,” and, like the pious 
I ^neas in the Shades, when he sees 
his future offipring pass in review 
before him, or Macbeth,^ beholding 
the apparition of the eight bings, 
followed by ‘‘blood-boltered Behfloo, 
smiling on him,” tlie acrae before us 


is too engrossing to admit any alloy 
of colder or'meaner thoughts; and 
it is only after the vision has passed, 
and the first all-powerful impression 
somewhat faded from the mind, that 
wc can force ourselves down to the 
mechanical drudgery of telling tho% 
who have, like ourselves, been fasd- 
nated, the reason why,—or e^mostula- 
tiqg with the grpundlings who ha^ 
roared out “ ^udite“ at the wrong 
place and time, on tiieir want of tasm 
and discernment* ** But to this fa¬ 
vour (it seems) we must comeso, 
to our task, without more ado, or 
farther preface. 

The scene of this charming tale is 
laid in France, and the events are 
supposed to have occurred in the 
reign of Louis XL, a htde after 
the middle of ^e fifteenth century. 
At this period, the feudal system— 
the most baneful in its effects on the 
strength and happiness of nations o| 
any to which chance or the course m 
events ever gave birth, but, happily, 
containing in itself the germe of its 
own destruction —vraa in full vigour; 
while the practices of chlyalry which 
that system had in a great measure 
originated, bad not yet begun to fade, 
or to incur that ridicule and 
tempt with which they were after¬ 
wards viewed in the more enhghten- 
ed ages that succeeded. This, accord¬ 
ingly, was the era of feUds, petty 
wariare, and adrenturous enterprise; 
when the profession of arms was hel^ 
to he the. most honourable, and when 
milltuy renown was the sure road 
to fortune and the favour of the fair. 
But France was then governed by a 
Prince who, superior to the follies 
his age, though a slave to the gri|h 
seat, darkest, and most d^adin^'^ 
its superstitions, was destined to gi^e 
the first eflTective blow to the power 
of the Nobles, and to elevate thellbyal 
prerogative by the singnUff means 
of extending the infiiuence of fitie 
people. Sagacious, sangutoary, pcH 
Utic, crafty, and unscrupulous as to 
the means he employed to' 
his ends, Lous Xj. was a sovehi^ 
calculated to profit by ‘'^e in- 
ce^nt broils and' convvusio&s 
that distracted andui^wpy period, 
to extend the power the c^o^, 
by fomenting ^^ssen^wa and l^ettds 
among his ah4% 

' consuining, m th^ 
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that force which, united, would have 
proved toojgreat for the power of the 
crown itself, and which, indeed, in 
the reigns of his less able and enter¬ 
prising predecessors, had often hum- 
nled ana reduced almost to nothing 
the Royal authority. It is at this 
time, and in these circumstances, that 
^e tale opens. 

* Having said so much, however, we 
deem it a work of supererc^ation to 
attempt any regular analysis of this 
delightful romance, which will pro¬ 
bably be in the hands of most of our 
readers before our critique issues from 
the press: to the persons who have 
read the original, this would be use¬ 
less ; to those who have not enjoyed 
that pleasure, unsatisfactory; for, 
where all is enterprise and action, it 
is impossible, in the limited space we 
can afford, to give even a faint out¬ 
line of the exquisite romantic drama 
of Quentin Durward. From these 
considerations, therefore, we shall 
restrict the present article to a few 
desultory remarks, on what we con¬ 
ceive to be the prominent character¬ 
istics of the extraordinary perform¬ 
ance before us. 

It has been often said by critics, 
and with some shew of justice, that 
the Author of Waverley is frequent¬ 
ly negligent in the management of 
his story, and the evolution of the 
catastrophe, which is sometimes 
brought about by inadequate means, 
or hurried on, ftrater spem, the prin¬ 
cipal characb'rs being at last disposed 
of in a few decisive sentences, and 
little attention paid either to what is 
called poetical justice, or to the ge- 
m^l effect. Now, though it does 
m remove the objection here allu¬ 
de to, it may at mast be pleaded in 
e^nuation, that this defect, where 
it dora exist, is by no means pecu¬ 
liar to this author. In some of 
Shakespeare's noblest plays—Mac¬ 
beth, for example—the same rapid 
wiodUim-up of the plot is discern¬ 
ible: the principa] character being 
disposed of, the restare unceremo¬ 
niously turned off with a dash or 
two of the pen, and those in whose 
destiny we may have formed an in¬ 
terest, in thA^itourae of the {dece, are 
e^er altoge^r fo^tten, or movid* 
ewjfor after ia v«ry summary fashion 
intbed. But thisdoes not alwayshold, 
pfeh where the objection haa been 


most vigorously pressed. In works 
of great genius and powCT, where 
our passions have h^n effectually 
rouB^ and agitated, and where the 
engrossing interest has t^en a deep 
hold of our minds, the judgment is 
extremely apt to be bias^ and mis¬ 
led by the uneasy and almost pain¬ 
ful feeling with which we view the 
approaching termination of that 
which has produced in us an excess 
of pleasurable excitement; and we 
are satisfied that it is this selfish 
feeling of partial disappointment,— 
this lingering and dwelling on that 
which has yielded us so rich a harvest 
of ddight,—this reluctance to part 
company with the characters with 
whose fortunes we are in some mea¬ 
sure identified, that, by a natural re¬ 
action, leads many to ascribe to an 
author as a fault, what, to a closer 
observer, affbrds the surest proof of 
his entire and complete success. 
Hence, it is chiefly against great 
masters that this defect is urged— 
against those who have introduced 
us, as it were, to a new heaven and a 
new earth,—who have swayed and 
ruled our minds by a species of sor¬ 
cery, and created an appetite which 
it is not always within the compasa 
of human power to gratify. Shew 
a child or a savage the grotesque fi¬ 
gures, and wild and extravagant ca¬ 
ricatures of the magic lanthom, and 
vary the exhibition in a thousand 
ways, for his astonishment and de¬ 
light : he stares with breathless sur¬ 
prise and astonishment at the mon¬ 
sters, hippogriffs, dri^ons, and devils, 
you make to flit before him: the plea¬ 
sure he feels is too big for utterance 
in words: one show only whets bis 
appetite for another: and when, all 
of a sudden, you finish the exhi¬ 
bition, 'tis odds hut he becomes 
sulky or peevish, and imagines you 
have defrauded him of something to 
which he had a fair and equitable 
title. So it is, in some degree, we 
suspect, with the critics. They look 
for more than they had %ny right to 
expect, or than it was perhaps possi¬ 
ble to give them, and proceed to 
talk of what they have perused, with 
a corresponding ^ming of disappoint¬ 
ment, if not exasperation. 

Be this aa it may, however, we 
greatly deceive ourselves indeed, 
H it be not very generally admitted. 
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that, widi the exbepttbn, perhaps, of 
Kexdlworth, Quentin Purward'is, in 
point of story, the most perfect of l^e 
Author’s performances. The circum> 
stances which lead him to France, af¬ 
ter he had abandoned the cloister at 
. Aberbrothock, to which he had been 
consigned by the enemies and de¬ 
stroyers of his name and kindred, the 
O^vies,—^his accidental encounter 
with the French King, in disguise, at 
the ford,—^his subsequent enrolment 
among the Scottish Archers of the 
Royal Guard,—the duty he is sent on 
by the crafty and deceitful Louis, as 
escort to IsaWle Countess of Croye, 
with the events to which that gave 
rise, and the effect it produced on his 
subsequent fortunes,—are all—ta¬ 
king into view the peculiar feelings, 
habits, and character of the times 
when the action is supposed to have 
taken place—so connected together in 
a sequence, as the metaphysicians say, 
of antecedents and consequents, that 
the denouement follows almost as a 
matter of course. Every thing is 
subordinate to the main action, yet 
contributes to accelerate the result. 
Even the Bohemian Hayraddin Mau- 
mbin is indispensable, both to the 
development of the hero’s character, 
and to his final success in establish¬ 
ing his claim to the hand of the 
Countess Isabelle, by fetching the 
head of William de la Marck, alias 
the Wild Boar of Ardennes; nor 
would the group on the canvas be 
complete without Tristan riiermite, 
Provost-Marshal to Louis, and his 
two gossips, Petit-Andre and Trois- 
Eschelles, the ready and willing in¬ 
struments <of their master’s crimes. 
We are aware that it is impossible to 
make this very palpable, except to 
those who have read the volumes be¬ 
fore us ; while we ore equally con¬ 
vinced, that none who have perused 
them, can avoid feeling its truth and 
justice. 

In the next place, the heroes of our 
author have hitherto been litfle better 
than mere milksops, floated along by 
the course of events, indebted for any 
advantages they possessed to accident 
ov^rtune, and coming in, at the 
oohdimion, for the benefits th^ had 
done so Utde to deserve. We can 
assure the ipader, however, that 
Quentin Durward is a very ener¬ 
getic personage,—without a single 


feature or lineament in common with 
his predecessors, Waverley, Morton, 
Osbaldistone, or young Peveril. In 
every sense of the word, he is the 
architect of his own fmrtune, and 
owes infinitely less to chance,—^Jf we 
except the occasions presented for 
the display of his gallantry, skill, 
enterprise, and presence of mind,— 
than any personage of the same fami¬ 
ly we can at present recollect of. To 
an accidental circumstance, it is true, 
he owed his first introduction to the 
King of France but the favourable 
impression produced on the mind of 
that wily and keen observer of men, 
was entirely owing to his bold and 
gallant bearing, with the prudence, 
uncommon at his years, which could 
refrain from even an indirect allusion 
to the important service he had ren¬ 
dered the King at the boar-hunt, 
when his Majesty, but for the time¬ 
ly apparition of the bold and enter¬ 
prising Scot, might have met an in¬ 
glorious death from the enticed ani¬ 
mal at bay. In the critical and 
hazardous service of escorting the 
Countess of Croye, and her aunt, the 
Lady Hameline, on the journey to 
Liege, when, to serve a political pur¬ 
pose, the faithless. Louis had destin¬ 
ed him to destruction by the ferocious 
William de la Marck, and, to ensure 
the accomplishment of his purpose, 
had sent him a guide, instruct^ to 
lead him into the very jaws of the 
Wild Boar,—the brave youth de¬ 
means himself with an energy, pru¬ 
dence, and courage, truly worthy of 
a gallant knight, and the protector 
of persecuted beauty; while, beard¬ 
less as he was, the encounter on 
the road with Orleans, and wipii 
Dunois, the flower of French chi¬ 
valry, would have planted a feather 
in the cap of the boldest knight in 
Christendom. Immediately after this 
aflair, he meets with the Bohemian 
whom Louis had furnished as hia 
guide, and the dialoguewhich ensuea, 
and in which Durward endeavours 
to expiscate, by a sort of cross-ex¬ 
amination, the real character and 
desii^s of the person who was to act 
as his conductor, is perhaps one of 
the most powerful passes in the 
present work. | 

In imite of the tr^her^ of Ihe 
guide, however, who, villain as he 
was, had contracted a kindness for 
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Durward, and though he meant, in 
conformity with the instructions he 
had received from Louis, to betray 
the Countess into the bands of the 
ferocious De la March, bad stipulated 
fmr the youth’s life being spared; 
our hero, by deviating from the 
route assigned him, succeed in con¬ 
ducting his charge in safety to the 
Cast’e of Schonwaldt, the residence 
of her relative the Prince Bishop of 
Liege. But, in avoiding Scylla, the 
unhappy Countess fell into Charyb- 
dis. The castle was soon after storm¬ 
ed by the ruffian De la Mardc and 
liis^oanditti, aided by the rebellious 
Liegeois,—sacked,—and the venera¬ 
ble Bishop basely murdered in his 
own hall. The energy and presence 
of mind of Durward, in once more 
rescuing the Countess, are greatly 
signal!^, and unavoidably make a 
powerful impression on her heart: he 
seems her good genius, or guardian 
angel, ever at hand, to protect, de¬ 
fend, br rescue her, when the chances 
of the game set in most strongly 
against her. The sacking of the Cas¬ 
tle, and the whole of the scene which 
foUows, are not inferior to the storm¬ 
ing the fortress of Front de Boeuf, 
in ivanhoe, and described as the Au¬ 
thor of that admirable romance can 
alone describe such events. The con¬ 
fusion and uproar are present to the 
eye: we observe the melee,—the des¬ 
perate assailants pressing over the 
ramparts,—tlie defenders, surprised 
and unsuppported, giving way after a 
vain struggle,—and almost feel an 
inelhiation to mingle in the fray: we 
forget that we are perusing a book, 
«ud imagine ourselves in the very 
i^idst of the events which the Author 
^mrtrays. The power which can 
cteate and sustain this illusion, it is 
perhaps less difficult to conceive tlian 
describe: it certainly forms one of 
the most remarkable attr^utes of this 
Author’s unrivalled genius. 

In truth, the hero’s character is 
nobly sustaiited throughout. ‘ Bis 
ihuing, though of the highest Idud, 
is balanced and equalised by hiaskiB 
and prudence; and in ^e attack upon 
by the combined forces of the 
Dulm of Burgundy and ijouis, to 
n^ish thatf el^lliuus cit^ for aiding 
la Mardcin the assault of Bdion- 
and the inhuman minder of 
life ffioA Bishop, when the hand of 


the Countess Isabelle had been of¬ 
fered, by the Duke Burgundy, h» 
guardian and liege lord, as the re>^ 
ward of the knight who should bring 
him the head of the ruffian so a^ 
propriately denominated the Wild 
Boar of Ardennes,—his fearless cou¬ 
rage is the astonishment even of the 
chivalrous Dunois; and if his kins¬ 
man Le Balafre comes in to finish 
the work which his nephew had left 
incom{dete, in his anxiety to relieve 
the distress of Pavilion s generous 
daughter, who had formerly enabled 
him and the Countess to escape from 
Li^e, when escape seemed hopeless, 
he nevertheless richly deserves the 
fair prize to which he had now ac¬ 
quired everypossible claim,—the love 
of the Countess for the young ad¬ 
venturer being long ere this no secret 
to any one. 

In speaking of the characters, we 
must, as in duty bound, begin with 
the Sovereigns. And never was there 
a finer contrast drawn than that of 
Louis XL, and liis too powerful vas¬ 
sal, the Duke of Burgundy, sur- 
nanicd Charles the Bold. The for¬ 
mer, a prince after Machiavel’s own 
heart,—subtile, crafty, remorseless, 
calculating; the latter, bold, enter¬ 
prising, rash, impetuous; the one 
never losing sight of his interest or 
his policy, find endowed with great 
sagacity, (which enabled him to se¬ 
lect proper agents for the execution 
of his purposes or his crimes,) un¬ 
warlike, suspicions, cruel; the other, 
tlie slave of his headstrong and 
passionate temper, brave beyond any 
other prince of his time, impru¬ 
dent, and incapable of the deep de¬ 
signs and evcr-watchfol policy for 
which his nominal Sovereign was re¬ 
markable : in short, Charl^was the 
lion, Louis the fox ; and tn^ op¬ 
posite characters are brought out and 
dev^ped with a force and discrimi¬ 
nation which no general statement 
of ours can make palpable to those 
who have not perii^ the volumes 
before us. The crafty and the politic 
arc, however, sometimes the dup^ 
of their own refined vUlany. Of tnis 
LouiSf fiaenislied a memorable^iRr 
stance, and had occasion to rli;Ket 
the rash step which plkced his person 
in the power of his enemy. But ^ 
reader nas none. The scenes whiph 
take piece at Peronne, after Creve- 
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cceur relates the intelligence which 
he had received from Durward, of the 
capture of Schonwaldt, and the mur¬ 
der of the Bishop, the Duke's kinsman 
and ally, together with the match¬ 
less skill with which Louis plays his 
difficult and hazardous game, when 
his life seemed to depend upon the 
turning of a card, or the cast of a 
dye, and the dexterity with which, 
by means of his secret agents, he con¬ 
trives to turn events to his advantage, 
are not, so far as we are able to judge, 
equalled by any thing even in we 
previous works of the Author <rf 
Waverley, and certainly not in those 
of any other. Nothing, for example, 
can be more truly characteristic than 
the skill with which Louis sounds, 
and practises upon the fidelity of the 
Duke of Burgundy’s courtiers and 
retainers, particularly the celebrated 
historian of that period, Philip dc 
Comines. the interview with whom, 
in the Turret of the Citadel of Pe- 
ronne, where Louis was for the time 
a prisoner, is a perfect masterpiece 
of its kind. Tlie grovelling super¬ 
stition of the French monarch is also 
a remarkable and instructive trait in 
his character, and proves that its de¬ 
basing influence is always strongest 
on the minds of those who have the 
least of real religion, and who en¬ 
deavour in this manner to eff’ect a 
compromise between conscience and 
crime, and to soothe that remorse 
from which even successful villany, 
with all appliances and means to 
boot, cannot find any immunity. 

In Scottish characters, this author 
has long shone confessedly without a 
rival: yet we know of nothing he has 
imagined or drawn superior to the 
brave Lord Crawford, tne Captain of 
the Scottish Guard. The fine old 
loyal veteran takes hold of our affec¬ 
tions at the first glance, and we never 
meet him again but with pleasure, 
and an involuntary sentiment of re¬ 
verence. Though a foreigner, and the 
commander of a favourite corps of 
mercenary troops, he is beloved even 
the prodd and jealous nobility of 
Frapee, at the same time that he en¬ 
joys the coiifidence even of his su^ 
picious and watchful roaster. Nor is 
It any drawback on his venCTable 
and estimable qualities, at least in 
bur eyes, that he preserve thit strimg 
and marked nationality# and that 


invincible attachment to his father- 
land, which, by the old Romans, was 
considered the parent of every virtue, 
though, among the would-be wits of 
rile £)uth, it has, for a great while, 
formed the staple resource for throw¬ 
ing ridicule (as they imagine) on the 
Scotti^ character. Be it so. We 
are sorry, however, that we must en¬ 
dure the opprobrium, for, assuredly, 
we cannot retort the cbaige; there 
are many Englislimen, who, judging 
from their conduct, and the opinions 
they profess and promulgate, might 
have been bom in any country ex¬ 
cept England, and who cannot juariy 
be reproached with on overweaning 
attachment to the place of their birtli. 
An Englishman is the only human 
animal who abuses, vilifies, and some¬ 
times even rejoices in the misfor¬ 
tunes of his native country. 

The Count Crevccoeur is also a 
noble specimen of the genuine 
Knight of the fifteenth century. His 
interview with Louis, in the Castle 
of Plessis-les-Tours, exhibits his 
proud bearing, noble fidelity to his 
master, and unshaken courage, in a 
splendid light; while the part he 
subsequently acts is in perfect keep¬ 
ing with the anticipations which 
that event leads us to form. The 
only other prominent individual in 
the Burgundian Court is the histo¬ 
rian of that age, Philip de Comines, 
to whom we have already alluded ; 
but he enacts no conspicuous part, 
and appears to be brought into the 
scene, merely to afford Louis an op¬ 
portunity of displaying his inatchleBS 
dexterity in tampering with the ser¬ 
vants and ministers of his rival and 
enemy. The result of that scene, too, 
is an unfavourable impression of the 
historian^ character. • He does not, 
it is true, finger the French gold 
which the Ring so artfully proffiers, 
but he con^rts himself in a hesita¬ 
ting and lukewarm manner, and 
certainly justifies Louis in the con- 
clnsiQU he draws, that though he 
might scorn the bribe, he was ca]^ 
hie of the treason. 

The inferior peonages are, l^i 
the most part, admirable- The Pi^ 
vosi-Marshal and his two hang.dog;. 
looklng ruffians are certainly re¬ 
volting enough impe^nations,^^!! 
their qlffioe 1 m considered i but, wi 
suspect, rile lepresentation is » tru< 
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as it is undoubtedly original. In 
none of the Author’s previous works 
have we met any thing to match 
Oliver Dainj the barber, and the 
confident and secret agent of the 
French King; and we r^oice to 
dunk, that, ultimately, the gallows 
wai not defrauded of its due. But 
by far the finest of these impersona¬ 
tions is Le Balafr^, or Ludovic of 
the Scar. He belongs to the same 
purchaseable class of warriors with 
our old friend Dugald Dalgetty; and 
though the portrait drawn of him 
be less striking than that of the 
owner of Gustavus, and the wor¬ 
thy eleve of the Marischal College, 
it is not the less true. Balaird’s 
sphere is more confined: he is a part 
of a whole, and does not stand out 
on the canvas in the- independent 
and unique attitude of Dalgetty. 
But surely nothing can be imagine 
more characteristic than his first 
meeting with his nephew in the 
hostelrie, where he learns, with so 
much military nonchalance, of the 
death of his sister, and the harrying of 
Glen-houlakin by the Ogilvies, and 
entertains his kinsman with a brief 
history of his own achievements, of 
which he says, Du Guesclin him¬ 
self, were he alive, might be proud. 
Pavilon, the worthy citizen of Liege, 
and his daughter Trudschen, need 
not be pointed out: even Le Glo- 
rieux, the Duke of Burgundy's jes¬ 
ter, could only have been painted by 
this all-accomplished artist. 

As our wont is, we say little of the 
women. To our fancy, the Lady 
Hamdine is rather too great and too 
gross a fool. The heroine, of course, 
18 all that is lovely and divine. But 
though it may be bad taste to con¬ 
fess it, we certainly felt grratly 
more interested in the litde lovely, 
generous, and heroic dai^hter of the 
citizen of Liege, who sent her bache¬ 
lor to act as guide to Durward and 
the Countess, on the flight from that 
dty, and from the vengeance of die 
Wild Boar of Ardennes, after the 
capture of Schonwaldt. 

But we must travel oyer fbe whole 
work, were we to point out every 
scene, or every cbapieter with whicn 
we have been delated. It is suf- 
fl<»ht to remark, tMt the condud- 
in^ ^ne, the attack upon Liege by 
die combined forces or France and 
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Burgundy, is delhieeted with that 
skill and friicity pecfuliur to this au¬ 
thor, when he handles military de¬ 
tails, whether ancient or modern. 
He seems to have a peculiar sympa¬ 
thy adth the profession of arms, and 
his works are by no means calcula¬ 
ted to impair that military spirit for 
which our times are so remarkable. 

The critical character is likely to 
suffer, in our hands, on the present 
occasion, we have discovered so little 
with which we can really make up 
our minds to find fault. We may 
simply say, that we abhor the astro¬ 
loger Galeotti, whom we not only 
think too much akin to his pre-' 
decessor in Kenilworth, but alto¬ 
gether a caricature, or at least out 
of nature. It is quite incredible that 
a king, so penetrating and sagacious 
as Louis, should have been duped by 
so clumsy and bungling a rascal. In 
the next place, we are not altogether 
satisfied with Durward consenting, 
on any terms, to remain in ambuw 
during the interview between Creve- 
coeur and Louis, at Plessis-les-Tour, 
for the purpose of assassinating that 
brave man, should the King give 
the signal for the foul deed. In 
the third place, we wish the hero 
had made an effbrt to save Hayraddin 
Maugrabin, who, villain as he was, 
had mown a. kindness for him, and 
had been literally hunted like a wild 
beast, when he appeared at Peronne, 
as the herald of the self-constituted 
Bishop of Liege. This would, no 
doubt, have been difficult, consider¬ 
ing that Louis had strong reasons for 
putting him to silence for ever; but 
it would have been glorious in Dur- 
waid to have at least made the at¬ 
tempt. In the last place, we really 
wish our author had not thrown the 
daughter of Pavilion in oiur hero's 
way, at the critical moment of the 
combat with the Wild Boar, that he 
might have fini^ed the work he had 
so hswily b^un, without the aid of 
the fiolafre's two-handed sword. 
This, we think, m^ht have been ad- ^ 
ventured on, and would have been in 
perfect kerning with the whole cha¬ 
racter of Durward, for whom the 
Author wpears to have contracted 
such an anection, that, by endeavour¬ 
ing to make him do too much, he, 
perhaps, somewhat impurs the ge¬ 
neral ei^t, and renders that a sub- 
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ject of dispute, which b few more 
blows would have placed beyond 
controversy. It would, moreover, 
have answered equally well, to have 
made Durward go to the aid of 
Trudschen and her family, when in 
. danger from the fury of the soldiery, 
after he had completed the ueeessary 
ceremony of separating the Boari 
head from his villanous carcase. 
These, however, are but trifling de¬ 
fects, and will wemh against the mani¬ 
fold beauties and pimigious power 
here dis^yed, as the small dust on 
thebalanJi. Theinterestneverforone 
moment flags; nor is there a dull or 
heavy chapter in the whole: on thp 
contrary, it is full of bustle, incident,', 
and enterprise; while the dialogue, 
as usual, displays dramatic powers 
of the very hipest order,—a richness 
and fertility of fancy,-^n energy, 
freshness, and a buoyancy of expres¬ 
sion, perfectly unrivalled. In a word, 
Quentin Durward is unquestionably 
one of the very happiest efibrts of the 
Author of Waverley.' 

Before we conclude, we may men¬ 
tion, that the Introduction to these 
volumes is the beat thing of the kind 


we have-ever read—fiiU of wit, vi- , 
gout, and animation—and exhibiting 
a great knowledge both of books 
and men. The habits and character 
of the Fremdi Marquis, an old re¬ 
turned emigre, with all the preju¬ 
dices, absurdities, and manners of 
the anden regime, are touched off 
with a free, but a fmndlv hand ; and 
although we profess we nave no very 
overweaning affection for that di^, 
soepigrammatically,buttrulydeBmb- 
ed as plus rqyaliste que Roi, and who 
are destined, we fear, to work out the 
ruin of their country, our sympathetic. 
feelings were powerfully affected; and 
we could not nelp being consdons 6f 
a ceiisiderable degree of respect for 
the unfortunate and destitute old 
man, notwithstanding his various 
readings for some of me bright pas^ 
sages in ottr own Shakespeare. By 
the way, ho^t could the author ever 
imagine it p<mble that a Frenchman 
should understand, far less relish, 
Shakespeare, and, in some instmices, 
give him the jnreference to Badne 
An Englishman might as soon be 
brought to prefer sonp-maigte to 
roast-beef and plum-puading. 


SrAlN—THE HOLY ALLIANCE—THE TOLICY OF OKEAT BBITAIN. 


Ax-the present time, the affairs of 
Spain possess an overwhelming in¬ 
terest, which cxdudes the considera¬ 
tion of almost every other topic. By 
the principles which France, with the 
sanction of the other great powers of 
the continent, has avowed in relation 
to that country, Europe is placed in a 
position altt^ether unexampled in its 
History. Tne independence of na¬ 
tions, is, in fact, no longer acknow¬ 
ledge ; and a corporation of deists 
have avowedly usurped the right of 
dictatinge^ every stole in Europe. 
This is a erhas, it must be confessed, 
affecting the power and security of 
Great Britain in no mean degirec. 
When Europe was parcelled out ihtq 
a Vast number of independent state^ 
every one jealous of anger's osgjeaxi- 
diaement, the insular situation and 
vast resources of ifoitain made her the 
arbitress of every quarrd. Nor was 
rilisamere bar^ distinctioti; £(»*, 
independmitly of the. high aedae of 
national honour whidi itengi^ered, 
the continental nat&ona Ml it to be 
thdr interest to proj^date the flnend- 

VOL. XII. 


ship of Britain by a course of policy 
which was not inimical to her inter¬ 
ests. But how sadly is this 8ituai|^ 
tlon revised! Tne confederacf^' 
which has reared its head, virtuo&y 
absorbs the sovereignty of the whde 
states under its control, and aub- 
jects the continent to a uniform and 
inexorable policy. What avails tw 
influence of Great Britain against the 
declared wiU of this coimderaqi'? 
So far as brief, but bitter experioise 

f oes, it amounts to nothing. The 
ioly AUlahce proceeds in its course, 
pndistuVo^ by all our remonsUan-. 
ces; and we.are condemn^, by a po¬ 
litical necessity, to follow in its wake, 
at a humble distance, and to coun¬ 
tenance, in the sequel, its most ateo- 
oious proceedings. At what fom^ 
period of our history was not the voioe 
of England authmtativel]^;, rai^, 
and listened to with acquieiiiQing au^ 
milityh NowJ^emui^lie contmt- 
ed to tWat(a/iaJdam€|.aiia lest this 
magnanimet^ pn^rake 

dhpteasuiw^i must,. at .Ike aime 
tim^, ovupU^ iviflh cotoi^lmentB the 
. ^ 
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authors of the enormous wrongs which 
■he ventures to censure! 

It is no consolation to know that 
the Holy Alliance is the actual p^- 
soniiicBtion of those conservativeprin- 
ciplest to the establishment of which 
we have sacrificed so much of our 
blood and our treasure. It was surely 
enough that we obtained a triumph 
to those principles, without counte* 
nancing a permanent tribunal of mi¬ 
litary depots, armed with all the re¬ 
sources of Europe, to superintend and 
consolidate them. At the Congress of 
Vienna, it might have been foreseen, 
that this irresponsible tribunal, com¬ 
posed as it was, would infallibly come 
to abuse its powers, and render them 
subservient to an insatiable ambition. 
Its three principal members, by their 
partition of Poland, had given a me¬ 
morable earnest of their disposition 
to combine their strength, when they 
could conveniently aggrandize them¬ 
selves at the expence of a weaker 
neighbour. It was unwise, there¬ 
fore, to afibrd them a plausible pre¬ 
tence for again confederating, even 
though pretences will never be awant* 
ing for unprovoked aggressions. Our 
ancestors may have Ix^en too sensitive 
of dangers arising to the balance of 
power, though no one ever doubted 
that it was to the establishment 
of that system we owed our distin- 

S iished rank among the nations. 

ut, by concentrating the power of 
many states in the hands of a few, ani- 
imated by a common spirit, we have 
efihctually destroyed toe balance of 
power; nay, we have, in fact, ex¬ 
cluded ourselves from the European 
system. In modern times, an im¬ 
portance is attached to principles 
which was unknown formerly. At 
one time, a despotic government could 
have suffered the spectacle of a re¬ 
public ic its immediate vidnity, with¬ 
out dreading die contagious example 
of its fre^ institutions. But, in our 
days, all examples of freedom, how¬ 
ever modified, are proscribed, as con¬ 
trary to the monarchical principle, 
Tlie object of the new European sys¬ 
tem, as e;t^pounded by Alexander, 
and more latdy by Chateaubriand, 
is to crush revolntioiumy symptoms in 
whatever comer of the globe they ap- 

E iar. It is impoBsibm that ureat 
rifain can long lend herself to so 
monstrous a ayatem, whieb> subject! 


tlie continent to the absolute domi¬ 
nation of a body-corporate. But if 
she does not, she becomes an alien 
to the system, and an object of dis¬ 
trust and hatred to its supporters. It 
will not be enough, as heretofore, that 
she has to endure their scoffs and in¬ 
dignities ; she must be prepared to 
submit to substantial wroi^. It 
would be vain to suppose, that the 
example of our free government, 
which has exercised such a powerful 
influence over the public mind of 
Europe, should not to an object of 
utter aversion to the continental des¬ 
pots ; or that they are disinclined to 
cripple and impair its resources. The 
diriike of some of them has already 
broken out in certain overt acts of 
hostility to uur commercial greatness; 
but when their system is better ma¬ 
tured,—when the necks of their vassal 
states have been habituated to tlir 
galling yoke, is it chimerical to ap¬ 
prehend, that some comprehensive 
plan will be adopted of cutting us off 
from all commercial intercourse with 
the continent ? Their interests, not 
less than their hatred and j^'alousy, 
might well suggest such a measure, 
the efficacy of which has been tric<l 
and proved in a former instance. It 
is at length acknnwliHlgcd, that the 
Continental System of Buonaparte was 
a great conception ; and, had it been 
universally and rigorously enforced, 
must ultimately have succeeded in 
undermining the foundations of our 
national greatness. If again revived, 
it will be under circumstances more 
favourable fo its complete success. 
The prosperity of our manufactures 
has at length become an object of en¬ 
vy to the people of the continent, 
who would zealously second their go¬ 
vernments in enforcing the system, if 
again adopted; and we are much 
aftitid, that their zeal would be in¬ 
flamed by a desire to humble thi.s 
country, which has so cruelly disap¬ 
pointed their hopes, and countenan¬ 
ced every scheme which tended to 
their degradation.. 

Much wiser lirould it have been, 
had Great Britain, at the Congress 
of Vienna, in place of identifying her 
policy tvith the principle of Legiti¬ 
macy, proclaimed hersdf the cham¬ 
pion or national independence, and 
the patroness of fl^ee institutions. It 
is not to be douhtetl, that, situated 
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as Europe then wasj our judgment 
upon every question of international 
policy womd have been submitted to 
as imperative. But, unfortunately, 
the whole bent of our policy then was, 
to take precautions against the revo¬ 
lutionary spirit, as if the people of 
the continent, at the very moment 
they had overthrown the order of 
things, engendered by revolution, had 
become enamoured of it. It was over¬ 
looked, that revolution is a solecism 
in politics, and that the ambition of 
tyrants is a fiked and ever-enduring 
principle. Admitting that the two 
. extreme principles of licentiousness 
and despotism were then conflicting, 
were the interests of rational liberty 
attended to, by appointing a junto of 
despots as umpires to determine the 
quarrel ? Hwl principles been left 
to their own operation, it is certain 
that the' spirit of the age would, in 
time, have tempered the spirit of des¬ 
potism ; and that nations, on the 
other hand, would have gradually 
come to acquire liberty, when they 
were qualified to enjoy it. But by 
fencing principles round with arti¬ 
ficial safeguards, what was (he con¬ 
sequence? On the one hand, the 
most unbounded pretensions,—on the 
other, plots, revolts, and new revolu¬ 
tions ! The truth, however, is, that, at 
the crisis of which we speak, the cons* 
tinental nations were too confiding in 
their rulers, who, they imagined, had 
been taught moderation by adversity; 
and were too elated with their emanci¬ 
pation from a foreign yoke to make 
btipulations with, or exact pledges 
from them. Experience of their im¬ 
becility, no doubt, bad made nations 
sensible of the imperfections of their 
Governments; and, conscious that 
their freedom had been achieved by 
pcpular energy alone, they naturally 
wished some of that energy to be 
infused into their institutions. Had 
Britain cordially seconded that most 
reasonable desire, (which, in fact, 
was an emanatipn from the trux 
conservative principle,) she would 
have placed herself at ^e head of the 
free States of the continent, who 
would have attached themselves to 
her by sympathy, and the ho^ of 
'protection ; and, safe in her allian¬ 
ces, and enjoying the esteem of an 
enlightened wond, she would have 
commanded the respect of those 


despots who. now despise and insult 
her. 

As it cannot be dissembled, it is 
now tacitly acknowledged, that the 
influence of Great Britain, in the af¬ 
fairs of Europe, her greatness and 
security, have sensibly diminished; 
and no one can fail to ascribe this de- 
' dine to the ascendancy acquired by 
the Holy Alliance, which has inter¬ 
ests distinct from our own, and con¬ 
stitutes a power as resistless as it is 
invulnerable. There are some, we 
believe, even in this country, who feel 
consolation under the affliction in the 
fact, that the cause of our degrada¬ 
tion affords a security against that 
spirit of improvement which has 
gone abroad, and, if not coerced, 
might ultimately renovate some of 
our own institutions. With those 
persons, the honour of the country, 
its rank and influence abroad, are all 
very subordinate considerations to the 
existence of certain venerable defor¬ 
mities in our own constitution, which 
all but those persons are agreed in 
thinking might be amended, with 
great advantage to the fabric. Ano¬ 
ther class affect to treat the balance 
of power as an idle chimera, and to 
speak lightly of our influence abroad, 
and importance in the political sys¬ 
tem, so long as our independence is 
not immediately endangered by the 
despotism which now overshadows 
the earth. long as the storm howh 

at a distance from our doors, they 
are indifferent to its ravages; thej^ 
deride all sympathy with the wron^'; 
of others, as puerile sensibility, and 
would persuade us, that, in every 
struggle whidh may occur, we ought 
to coU ourselves up in d^nijied neu¬ 
trality, impenetrable to all the senti- 
mente which appeal to the justice and 
magnanimity m a nation. If it be. 
proper, that, morally and politicallv, 
as well as geographically, we should 
be insulated from the rest of*Eu-’ 
rope,—if national honour be really 
nothing,—^if influence be not one df 
the elements of greatness,—and if se¬ 
curity be wholly independent of 
greatness; if, in short, we must re¬ 
verse all ^ maxima which have hi-’ 
thertoguidedanddetermined our eon-' 
duct, we admit tiiat the argument 
has at least |he wmblance of pra- ’ 
dence. But it is amusing to observe, 
that the |perso»s who maintain it are 
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genwally to be found among that 
puty who pnjcipitated us into a war 
with France, from sympthy, not with 
a haUon, to be aure, but with a fa¬ 
mily,—and made the opening of the 
Scheldt a pretext for the war; with 
whom our “ impsing attitude,” our 
** coromattdinu influence," had be¬ 
came househom words; and who, to 
support that''attitude” and that "in¬ 
fluence” with becoming dignity, hare 
prevailed upon the nation to consent 
to a large standing army, during a 
period of eight years ii profound 
peace, but of great flnant^ diffi¬ 
culty. It is not a very uncharitable 
e6nject^re, that the pe:tBon8 who thus 
stultify diemselres by their argu¬ 
ment, avail themselves of it as a re¬ 
fuge from the shame of the discovery, 
^at their plicy wag radically wrong, 
and has results in a state of things 
which cannot be patiently contem¬ 
plated. 

There is a third class, who persuade 
themselves, that, in ihe feverish state 
of the public mind upon the conti¬ 
nent, events must arise to overthrow 
the Holy Alliance, before it can orga¬ 
nize any scheme seriously detrimen¬ 
tal to tne welfare of England. As 
it is much more agreeable to. hop 
than despnd, we are aware that 
this opinion has been generally adopt¬ 
ed, as it has been very artfully encou¬ 
raged. We confess that we are not 
of the opinion. Nations will not be 
roused to insurrection, unless, by 
some act of insanity on the part of 
their GovCTnments, success is render¬ 
ed morally certain. It is only in ex¬ 
treme cases of pril and difficulty, or 
somemost fortunate conjuncture, such 
as seldom occurs, that a people can 
prevail in wringing privileges from 
their Monarch. We speak of times 
when Kings seldom interfered in the 
internal distractions of neighbouring 
shites, unless, perhaps, to promote 
them. .But how much must the in¬ 
centive to revolt be diminished in 
every sta^, when a eonfedenuy of 
Moriarchs itxiiBts to undo all that a 
suecessful, revolution might accom¬ 
plish! The tru^h is, that the dread 

thepow^ of Russia pres^ like an 
inculm njj^ ^ energies of Europe. 
The shh^ets.‘of that power partake 
riot of thl^ sympathies .{ly which the 
other nations of the continent are 
ihorally amalgamated into one great 
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family. It is a power which is inac¬ 
cessible and invmnerable, and mi^at 
any time, with impunity, deluge Eu¬ 
rope with its savage but well-ffiscip- 
lined hordes. So long as Russia re¬ 
mains true to her Asiatic principles, 
there is little hope for Europe. A war 
between any two of the great stotes 
which compose the Alliance, might 
present an opening for that impa¬ 
tient spirit of weedom which pervades 
the world. But, alas! the great 
despots of the continent have pro¬ 
fited by cxpoience ; they are too 
wise in their generation to affisrd op- 

E ortunities. to thidr subjects. They 
ave improved even upon the max¬ 
ims of Machiavel; ai!^ in place of 
squabbling, as formerly, among them- 
sdves, and vexing their own sub¬ 
jects with their interminable wars, 
they have agreed (if we may em¬ 
ploy the vulgar metaphor) to hunt in 
couples, and rtin down the small game 
which abounds on the continent; 
and thus indulge their royal propen¬ 
sities, without serious risk of discon¬ 
tent or resistance. 

When the Holy Alliance at Lay- 
bach first ventured to pronmlpte 
their atrodous principles, a sensation, 
it may be supposed, not of the most 
agreeable nature, was communicated 
to the British Cabinet. The Alli¬ 
ance, which was the offspring of 
their own policy, by pushing the mo¬ 
narchical principle too far, and by a 
too premature avowal of their pre¬ 
tensions, did, in fact, compromise the 
reputation for political wisdom, which 
our Ministers nad arrested to them¬ 
selves, for the share which they had 
in " the' settlement of Eun^eand 
exposed them to reproaclies which it 
was difficult to avert. But, in the 
proceedings of our Goveniment, at 
that momentous epoch, we see none of 
that virtuous indignation which the 
unprincipled attack upon Naples 
might justly have provoked. In the 
whole of our dijdomatic correspon¬ 
dence, that attack i|s assumed and 
reasoued upon by us, as a justifiable 
measure; encomiums are bestowed 
upcHi the motives which led to its 
aaoption; and all that is d<me in de¬ 
fence of the liberties of Europe*, 
which were about to be insolently 
trampled upon, is a fneekrcinonstrance 
^ainst the universal right to inter¬ 
fere in the internal administration of 
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Qthct Slates, which was claimed on 
behalf of the Alliance. It could not 
liave been expected that this temon- 
stranceu, though sufficiently explicit 
to anawer its real purpose of screen- 
iQg Minister from Parliamentarv 
responsibility for the doctrines whicn 
it professed to condemn, would oper¬ 
ate very seriously upon minds which 
" damned custom” had rendered cal¬ 
lous to the curses of Europe. The re¬ 
monstrance was too much in the spirit 
of Lord Castlereagh’s famous circu¬ 
lar of Ma^ 1830, to excite soious 
apprehension. In that circular, his 
Lordship, in the form of candid ad* 
mission, contrives forcibly to im¬ 
press upon the Allies the danger of 
revolutionary example; he e^uent- 
ly descants upon the law of vicinage ; 
he obliquely hints, however, that the 
Alliance was not possessed of .unU- 
inited powers of surveillance and co¬ 
ercion ; and concludes by adjuring 
them, with all the vigour of sinceri¬ 
ty, as they value their own safety, to 
lie cautious in the promulgation of 
their designs. From all wWh, the 
Allies might have justly inferred, 
that our Cabinet was not so averse to 
the principle, as to an injudicious 
pi'actice, which might render the ini¬ 
quity of the principle too glaring. 

It surpasses our.ingenuity, to dis¬ 
cover in what respect the attack upon 
IS'aples was less flagitious and un¬ 
principled than the recent aggression 
upon Spain. They, were both un¬ 
provoked,—^both commenced upon 
the same fraudulent pretences, and 
widi the same arrogant contempt of 
the law of nations: yet 

Naples fell, unwept, without a crime;” 
and that bloody sacrifice to the grim 
idol, Lepritimacji, was coolly defended 
in the British Parliament! On the 
other hand, men of all partia; vie 
with each other in branding the in- 
vasion of Spain as the most atrocious 
of all public measures. Why this 
wide difference of sentiment respect¬ 
ing two qu»s of injustice so very 
parallel? We can assign no other 
reason than that Ministers, though 
they will not contest the monstrous 
principles advanced by the Holy Al¬ 
liance, feel themselves at length con¬ 
strained to pay a tribute to the uni¬ 
versal feeling of disgust and abhor¬ 
rence which these principles have 
veiled in the British public. 


Obsta princifdU is an unerring 
maxim in politics, to the disTegaid 
of which, by our Government, may 
be ascribed, in .a great measure, the 

I irescnt invasion, of Spain. The Al* 
ies felt that their work would be in¬ 
complete, so long as a free govmi- 
ment existed upon the continent;— 
they had sounded the disposition of 
our Ministers, and ascertained it to 
be decidedly pacific; and, embol¬ 
dened by past success, they detw- 
rained to subject Spain to their mild 
jurisdiction. When Naples was at¬ 
tacked, the dangerous desigUs of the 
Holy Alliance were fully unfolded ; 
and then was the time for England 
to have retraced her steps with ho¬ 
nour, and successfully vindicated 
the rights of nations- The Alliance 
was then but imperfectly cemented; 
it was beset with dangers ; the free 
spirits of the continent pressed a- 
round, to overwhelm and crush it; 
Italy was in arms,—France in com¬ 
motion,—and Germany girding up 
her loins to share in the glorious 
struggle. A steady determination, 
upon tlie part of England, to defend 
Naples, would have scared the Al¬ 
lies from their guilty enteiprise; 
and Igurope would have been relieved 
for ever from their snares and their 
ruffian violence. But an undefined 
dread of Jacobinism prevailed over 
every better feeling; and the Holy 
Alliance was patiently permitted to 
triumph, and meditate, in conscious 
security, new conquests. Their de¬ 
signs against Spain, at that early pe¬ 
riod, were no secret; they had b^n 
all but avowed; and the sanction 
bestowed by our Government upon 
the conquest-of Naples, amounted, 
by direct implication, to an approval 
of any future invasion of Spain. It 
is not a-little remarkable, that the 
conduct pursued by our Government, 
in relation to Naples, is adroitly 
seised hold of by Chateaubriand; 
in his speech to the Chamber of De¬ 
puties, as an argument to show, that 
this country is Mund, by the acts of 
its Government, to sanction the ag¬ 
gression made by France upon Spain; 
and we must say, that, if the lan¬ 
guage of mere diplomacy could im¬ 
ply a positive obligation, the French¬ 
man’s reasoning is quite logical and 
conclulSve. 

That the attempt now making to 
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Eubjunte Spain is unjust and wicked 
to a dfegree which exceeds the power 
of language to reprobatCj is universal- 
I 7 admitted. It is admitted by France 
henelf, that she has no s^cific grie¬ 
vance to complain of against Spain, 
the whole cause of quarrel being a dif¬ 
ference in tll^ political institutions. 
It is put out view, however, that 
the Spanish Constitution is of a more 
ancient date than the French Char¬ 
ter; and that the re-establishment 
of it in 1820, was prior to certain 
great changes, which have essentially 
changed the diaracter of ^t char¬ 
ter,—facts which take Spain entirely 
out of the case, which, according to 
the modern exposition of the law of 
vicinage, would justify an interfe¬ 
rence by France in her internal admi¬ 
nistration. It is unblnshingly con¬ 
ceded by Russia, the great abettor of 
this unhallowed crusade, that she, so 
far back as 1812, formally recogniz¬ 
ed the Constitution of Spain. It is 
admitted, that the despotism which 
was superseded by the Constitution, 
was fraught with every mischief and 
abuse that could afflict and degrade 
a people, and that the political re¬ 
generation of the country was indis¬ 
pensable to her maintaining a rank 
among nations. It is allowed, that 
the conduct of the Spaniards has been 
distinguished by unexampled moder¬ 
ation under the most trying circum¬ 
stances, and has been void of offence 
towards all other countries. It is no¬ 
torious, and has been boldly avowed, 
that the French Government, by in- 
tri^e and ewruption, has plotted a- 
gainst tlmt of Spain,—has hatched 
conspiracies, and stirred up revolts,— 
and. maintain^ an arm^ upon tlie 
frontiera, to afford protection and suc¬ 
cour to those misguided wretches 
who are at war with their country; 
and that Spain has repaid these 
rnultinlied wrongs with the most pa¬ 
tient raibearanee. The only excuse, 
in short, that has yet been offered for 
this unprincipled a^^ression, is to 1 ^ 
found in the French King’s speech 
to his Chambers, where ne avows, 
that he^ i^n reoc^ize no change in 
the political condition of a country 
whira does not emanate Erectly from 
the vdll <ff the Sovereign ; a di^biue 
^’ch, tmr own Ministers i^ow, 
Mptes at the root of the jfoiUsfa 
liilMimtion. 


The Policy ^ Great Briiain. 

It would be strange indeed if the 
hermc attitude assumed by Spain, 
pending the nqgociations which were 
to decide her fate, had not deeply en¬ 
gaged the sympathies of the British 
people; nor is it to be wondered at, 
that the question should have been 
keenly debated, whether this coun¬ 
try should tamely permit that iUusr 
tnous nation to be trodden down by 
the satellites of despotism. That we 
wouldhave been justified in espousing 
the cause of the Spaniards, never was 
doubts; since, unquestionably, one 
state is at liberty to defend another 
against unprovoked aggression; and 
besides, the safety of our own insti¬ 
tutions was deeply compromised in 
the quarrel. It has been assigned 
by some, as a reason for oiir neutra¬ 
lity, that Ministers felt conscious of 
the inability of the country again 
to support the burdens of war; a 
reason, we confess, not at all un- 
plausible, when it ik considered, that 
at no former period would the most 
powerful state in Europe have dared 
insultingly to refuse our offer of me¬ 
diation; as has, in tills instance, been 
done by the ricketty government of 
France. In corroboration of the same 
view, it may be observed, that there 
is an evident disposition, on the part 
of Ministers, to evade that article, in 
the treaty with Portugal, which binds 
us to guarantee her independence, 
and the integrity of her territory. It 
is quite obvious, that Portugal is in¬ 
volved in the same danger which 
threatens Spain, and that the two 
Peninsular nations must stand or fall 
ti^ether. But our Ministers pre¬ 
monish Portugal, that, if she takes 
np arms tp wt^ off a danger which 
is confess^ly the reverse of proble¬ 
matical, this country is released from 
its eng^ement; that, in fact, a war 
of scu-preservation, undertaken by 
Portugal, is just one ci those wars 
in whi^ she must not, according to 
the spmt of the guarantee, expect 
our assistance or a protection against 
conseouences! We cannot imagine 
that Ministers could have employed 
this sorry quibble, but from a painful 
conviction,^ that the country was not 
in a condition to make good her ep- 
gagement. 

it hre never been imagined by any« 
that tliis country ought to engage in. 
war from pure sympathy with tl^c 
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wrongs of another nation. But it haa 
been argued, with some shew of rea> 
son, that it would be equally roman¬ 
tic in €htat Britain to engage in a 
war from an appi^ension of prospec¬ 
tive danger, wmch may never occur. 
Now, we admit, that a nation, in 
speculating upon fhture events, may 
very possibly err, and that events may 
arise to disaj^point the most reason¬ 
able calculations. At the same time, 
we cannot admit that it may not occa¬ 
sionally be good |>olicy in a nation, 
as it is with individt^, to foresee 
consequences, and to provide against 
them, by sacrifices corresponding to 
the danger. No event can occur in 
Kurope which does not affect the 
greatness and security of England in 
some degree; and surely it is absurd 
to say, mat, because human reason is 
fallible, we ought not to exercise the 
faculty of reasoning at all, but remain 
unconcerned spectators of the tide of 
events, so long as danger to ourselves 
is not immediate and tangible. But, 
besides, there is a wide distinction 
between dangers which are only con¬ 
tingent and prospective, and those 
which are actual and imminent. No 
nation which values its honour will 
suffer itself to be placed in a situation 
of actual peril, if, by a timely effort, it 
can provide for its safety. It will not 
inactively wait till the threatened 
blow is struck, and trust for redress 
to the efficacy of retaliatory measures. 
It will consider its own security as 
one of its dearest interests, and every 
infringement of that security as a po¬ 
sitive and a present injury. These 
are considerations which have swayed 
the policy of nations in all ages, be¬ 
cause, in truth, they are the obvious 
suggestions of common sense. 

The only real question, in our ap¬ 
prehension, (putting out of view the 
ability of this country to support a 
war) seems to be, whether, in the 
principles promulgated 1^ the Holy 
Alliance, and particularly by that 
Most Christian Member of it, the 
King of France—^principles which 
are allowed to " strike at the root of 
ihe British Constitution"—-and in 
the military occupation by France 
of the whole Peninsula, the security 
of Great Britain will be seriously en- 
• ^nemd? It will scarcely de¬ 
nied that there is a settled design, on 
the part of the Alliance, to crush in 


detail, if possible, every free govern¬ 
ment that exists; that the same ana¬ 
thema which stmek down Naples to 
the earth, has, mutatis mutandis, been 
fulminated against Spain, and may, 
with more strict propriety, be launch¬ 
ed against Britain, as the ^at source 
of all the calamities wlidim have as¬ 
sailed legitimacy. It would be ab¬ 
surd to doubt, that the despots of 
Europe are weU disposed to re-model 
our Constitution upon the purest 
principles. The modest proposal of 
Alexander, to land a body of Cossacks 
upon our shores, as its chosen guar¬ 
dians, was a sufficient indication of 
his friendly regards. All that we 
have to consider is, what means have 
the Allies of enforcing their views ? 
With the whole continent sulguga- 
ted to their system, and its fleets and 
armies at their absolute disposal, 
where will be our boasted security ? 
Excommunicated from the continent 
as political heretics,—themain sources 
of our prosperity choked up,—with¬ 
out an ally,—^harassed wiA menaces 
of invasion, and distressed with a 
consumptive Exchequer; if we pre¬ 
serve our independence at all, we 
must at least descend from that proud 
station which we have hitherto occu¬ 
pied among the powers of Europe. 

When such seems to be the inevit¬ 
able result of the triumph of despo- . 
tism, in the attempt now making 
upon Spain, the British nation, v 
really determined upon neutrality, 
had a right to expect, that Mini¬ 
sters would at least exert themselves 
by firm remonstrances, addressed to 
the Powers assembled at Verona, to 
avert so alarming a crisis. It was 
believed, that a regard for the pe¬ 
culiar interests of Britain had at 
length overcome their diriike to popu¬ 
lar rights acquired by revolution; 
and that, partaking of the universal 
indignation expressed apdnst the 
doctrines of the Holy Alliance, they 
would abate a little of that profound 
respect for legitimacy, which had led 
them to countenance some of its 
most questionable poceedin^ In¬ 
deed, It must be admitted, tnat Mi¬ 
nisters seem, at this time, to have 
been aroused to a conviction of the' 
danger in which didir bbsequiomr 
policy had inyohed the country, 
and to a sincere desire, tbit the coa¬ 
lition, which had been reared and 
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nurtured by tliemselres, might nott 
ati^ties, involve, it«, original 

E RtrouB in deeper shame. But every 
ope, which was founded upon the 
energy of our Cabinet, has been 
signaUy dinppointed, and the cha<^ 
neter of the country once more 
deeply eon^^niiaed by its mea¬ 
sures. It would be too much to say, 
diat the influence of Britain has 
been slighted by the Congress of 
Verona, for in truth it was never 
exerted; but the pusillanimous, sup- 
plicatop 7 tone in which we resisted 
the invasion of Spain, as it implied 
an acknowledgment of weakness, 
must go farther to impress the pub-' 
lie mind of Europe mdi a sense of 
pur insignificance, than had the most 
menacing remonstrances, upon the 
part of Britain, been ineflectually 
employed. The very mission of the 
Duke of Wellington, to a Congress 
where he could only advise and de- 

E recate, was itself a most gratuitous 
umiliation. It implied, for one 
thing, an admission of the compe¬ 
tent of Congress to regulate the 
a^rs of every State in Europe; and, 
so far. frem guarding against such a 
construction, by a timely protest, 
the whole conduct of his Grace went 
directly to strengthen it. No one 
who peruses the Diplomatic Corres¬ 
pondence laid before Parliament; but 
must be satisfied that the princi¬ 
ple, respecting which Britain and 
the Alliance were at issue, was vir¬ 
tually conceded to the latter by the 
Duke of Wellington. In a memo- 
mndum of 30th Octob«', (No. 4), 
in answer to the questions of the 
French plenipotentiary, his Grace 
enmloys this remarkable expression: 

** The Protocols, and other Acts, of 
the Congren at Aix - la-Chapelle, 
wtdeh .established die umon at -pre- 
'“^sting between the five Powers, 
for ike world.** Now, 
^(ing diat llie very pHnei^ 
wdtufli dto AJUes were then prooei^ 
ing ulMm had; most nnfortimately 
pK abiMdy been 'broadly 

ackatjq^by tlMRn; hi dto» corps- 
rale (ppAoito, whit seobl:' they ima- 
gine, bat thit the power whira em¬ 
ployed dtia bsd'jio very 

Sttennous avendmi to die principle 
however, madi d»ey might 
a particular application of at? 
It is very generally bdtieved, that 
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a spirited protest and remonstrance^ 
on the part of Great Britain, against 
foreign interference in the affiurs of. 
Sprin,-muBt have dhrerted tha^Uies 
from their iniquitous enterprise; It 
isobvbus, that they were hesitating, 
and per|dexed; ana doubthd, wh^ 
ther they ahoidd persevere in their 
designs withont the co-eperatiem tS 
Britain, which, it appears, they ac¬ 
tually expected ! It is, therrfare, 
not amitoprobable sippoaition, that 
any iitor< and unforeseen difficulty 
would have resolved tiieir doubts, 
and decided ^em to abstain fiom 
hostilities. But, it is asked, why 
employ coiwse and abusive lan¬ 
guid, which must have had the ef¬ 
fect of muwperating our Allies ? If 
there really be no medium between 
the language of compliment and 
^wnrirat scurrility, we can under¬ 
stand we'aigument. But, surely, 
virtuous indignation may be appro¬ 
priately expressed, without oflence 
to the most fastidious taste, in lan¬ 
guage at once temperate and manly. 
Without calculatitig tiie effect which 
Ae dignified expression of tliat feel¬ 
ing might have nad upon the minds 
of the Congress, we may assume, at 
least, that it would have assisted to 
uphold, the honour* of the country. 

Had Ministers been merely lukc- 
wann in the cause of Spain, there 
would have been less cause for regret. 
But, by the (fldiqaity of thdr pro¬ 
ceedings, and the very equivocal lan¬ 
guage held by their plenipotentiary, 
they hato* exmiaed themselves, we 
arejifimidjSB the eyes of^the world, 
to thtontittrioua suspciisa <of lui- 
ving iirigttotiy promoted tixoidesigns 
of the Alliance. Sueh a sus¬ 
picion we stncerely disclaim; but 
since the repntation of Great Britain, 
forgood faith, H not in the beat odour 
at the present time, we regret that 
there exist too planrible grounds for 
it. lit iAng first place, were ia one 
fiset divulged in the document we 
have already aUuded to, whidi de- 
lerres some attention: ''*His Ma- 
Jesqr has never failed, to communi¬ 
cate to his Allies, and particularly to, 
Fratue, every instruction whieh' he 
has aent to hie Miniator at Madrid ; 
and all tiie eommunicatiima made, by 
his Majesty's command, to the Mi¬ 
nis^ m Spain residing in Loaidkm; 
all in the saroeipirit of good-will to- 
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wards the-King of Spain and the 
Spanish nation.- In the despatch 
or the Spanish Minister to M. de 
Coli^mb, Nov.#|5, 1823, wefitulhini 
complaining, that the proceedings of 
Great Britain, at the Congress, as 
respecting Spain, are concealed from 
the Chivemment of that country. 
" And if some tender interest," says 
San M^uel, ** such as befits two 
- pnlionB in similar drcumstances, ex- 
uts in the Court, of London,, how is 
it ^at it does not manifest itself in 
risible acts of friendly interposition, 
to sare its ally firom evils, in which 
humanity, wiMom, and even cautious 
and provident state-policy will sym¬ 
pathize ? Or, how isit, that (if these 
benevolent acts exist) they are not 
communicated to the Cahirtet of Hit 
Catholic Myetty ?” Now, where 
WM the impartiiuity (we do not say 
friendship) in this unreserved con¬ 
fidence on the one hand, and pro¬ 
found secrecy on - the other } Was 
it the part of one friendly nation to 
another, to divulge, to its mortal 
enemy, its hopes and fears,—its 
wants, weaknesses, and diflSculties,—• 
the assistance which it needed, and 
which it could not obtain,—and, at 
same time, not to place that nation 
upon a parity of knowledge, by con¬ 
cealing from it the designs of its 
enemies, and their resources, whether 
real or m^ctant } 

We observe, that, throu^out 
the whole correspondence, the Duke 
of Wellington proceeds upon the 
extraordinary postulaium, that France 
had endured serious grievances at 
the hands of Spain, and was ac¬ 
tually apprehensive of Spain com¬ 
mencing nostilities against her. He 
endeavours to persuade the French 
Government, that, “ whatever may 
be the tone assumed towards France 
by the ruling powers in Spain, they 
are not in a state to carry into exe¬ 
cution any plan of real hostility.” 
Snbseiraently he observes—** Such 
an ex^nation will, it is hoped, tend 
to allay, in some degree, the irritation 
agaiiut France** Even revolu¬ 
tionary madness could not calculate 
upcin the success of a serious attadc 
by Spain upon Franceand so on, 
ad infinitum. Now, we do not be¬ 
lieve, that, with the exception of the 
Duke of Wellington, there was a 
' man in Europe' who beUeved, that 
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the Spanish Government had injured 
France, in thought, word, or deed, 
and who was not convinced that Spain 
•had brooked indignities and wrongs 
from France, with a patience and 
forbearance which was without ex¬ 
ample in the history of nations. 

. That there was irritation in Spain, 
produced by the coiidhct of France, 
may. well be supposed. But, as an 
impartial mediator between the two 
powers, it might hare been expected 
. of his Grace of Wellington, that he 
-woiild ascribe that irritation to its 
.proper cause, namely, the unparal- 
Idra provocations by France, in place 
of treating it as a mere feeling of 
revolutionary wantonness, which was 
not likely to break out into open 
outrage. In the same spirit, nis 
Grace justifies the French Army of 
Observation, whidi all the world 
knows was placed upon the frontiers, 
to afford protection and succour to 
the bands of the Faith, which the 
emissaries of France had instigated 
to revolt against the constitutional 
system. 

Lastly, At the very moment when 
Spain was about to sink under the 
wdght of her difficulties. Great Bri¬ 
tain prefmed her claim of indemni¬ 
ty for certain losses sustained by her 
merchantmen, arising out of the 
quarrel between Spain and her colo¬ 
nies, and that under threats which 
at least were as insulting as compul¬ 
sory. Undoubtedly a nation may, 
without violating strict justice, act 
the part of an inexorable creator. 
But was it becoming in Britain, 
which had allowed this chum to 
slumber during the wdiole of Ferffi- 
nand’s de^tism, and never raised its 
voice against the state of things in 
which it originated, to bring it 
to bear against the free. Gjov^- 
. ment of Spain, at the very twe 
when it was stru^liiig. for exist¬ 
ence ? To judge of the quAof thu 
very h a rsh measure, we sho^ild Consi¬ 
der, that the more sejriousditim which 
we have upon Austria, never was 
• urged, thoimh that Power, which csm- 
not plead Ability to ffischarge Us 
debts, was pledging its^ at the mo¬ 
ment to tue part in the crusade 
against 

There is one rinnimstance dia- 
dosed. in the Parliamentary docu¬ 
ments, which, were it not too well 
• 3 Y 
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arul constancy resolution to mam- 
tain itself in spite of the last saeri- 
Jices, in the pasrt which belongs to her 
in ^rope r We need scarcely ob¬ 
serve, tAfttall the obloquy which oiu- 
Government has inourrra by the pro¬ 
ceeding we have noticed, was for an 
object, the attainment of whioh must 
have established the permanent ascen¬ 
dency o£ French influence in Spain— 
a result which it was the favomrite 
and mjipt anxious policy of our an- 
.cestoni lo iwevent- 

We have not room to ad^wrt to the 
singular want of penetration disco¬ 
vered by our diplomatist, during the 
whole course of the negodationB. lie 
went to VeKOh*i,^ impressed by M. 
VillMa with the persuasion, that the 
aflairs of Spain were to be debated 
as a question peculiarly Fren^, 
though, to ail Furope, it was evident 
that the question would inevitably 
be decided upon the principles which 
upheld the Alliance; and that if 
France engaged in hostilities, she 
would do BO by virtue, merely, of a 
delegated authority. The Duke of 
Wellington, v^n at Verona, with 
singular infatuation, continued to 
conduct himself as if the question 
were entirdy French. Upon his re¬ 
turn to Paris, he acts under that im- 
pressicH), and offers to France the 
mediation of England. Then he is 
told, for the first time, by the Duke 
of Montmorency, (the Alues had pre¬ 
viously pledged uiew assistance to 
France,) that the Question is " whol¬ 
ly Ewapatn /' ana the ofibr of me¬ 
diation, tbeo^bre, entirely inadmis¬ 
sible. Afterwards, ChateauhrMUd 
says, ** without fear of conbudie- 
tion," ritat rite question was " at m^e 
wholly Frsndi and wholly Muropeanf* 
a soitof jaq^n which seraas to have 
given rile epeitdus to the pacifle agen¬ 
cy both of Mr Canoing and of the 
Duke.of Wdlington. 

< Sed'ohe ! jam sedis ! H any thing 
eould add to the ridicute, (we thrill 
only say .rmdtsu&i,) attach^ to the 
diplomacy of riritsin, it is the singu¬ 
lar boast nsado by Mr Cauning, tmt 
our r^resentations had t^ el^ct of 
induci^ the Allies to change their 
det^niiiuitioB Bo£ir, that, in plaoeof 
sendiog a note to rite Spanish 
Cabinet, mey s^t s^xmaie notes, 
threatening to give their ./oant assist¬ 
ance to France, in the invasion which 
was meditated! 


vouched, might be reckoned incre¬ 
dible. While the ai&irs of ^ain 
were under the deliberation of Con¬ 
gress, it was rumoured in the politi¬ 
cal cirdes, riiat the British Cabinet 
was exerting its influence to prewul 
with the Spaniards to consent to sudi 
a modification of their Constitution 
as would meet the views of the 
FVench Bourbons. The repwt was 
generally believed to be aa atrocious 
calumny upon Minister, invented 
by their enemies j but, unfortunately, 
the fact stands completely authenti¬ 
cated. Never was the honour.of thk 
country mere deeply compromised 
than by this proofing, which is 
stamped with meanness, folly, dis- 
regani of principle, and ahnost^every 
odious characteristic. That thoBri. 
tish Government, whidb is based 
upon a revolution, should have cril- 
ed upon the Spaniards to betray 
their honour, in com^ianoe with 
the will of France, by destioyii^ 
the Constitution whi(a they had 
8W(wn to defend, and acoept, in lieu 
of it, some mockery of a Charter-*-. 
the fine grit of tb^ bigotted Mo- 
nardi—-is an event whioh we could 
wish blotted tat ever fsasa the page 
of Mstory. And by what argument 
were the Spanlwds invited to make 
the di^raoefUl sacrifice ? I con¬ 

fess," says his Grace of Welhngton, 
that I do not see any objection to 
this alteration, either iw the axte- 

CCDEKT CONDUCT OF THE KING, OT 

in the apprehension that his CathoBe 
Majesty will edrtue the power thus 
confided to him /" HoW wmideiful 
is it, that the ^nisnb regseted with 
scorn the adrice of riie man whohad 
Ae bead to conoeive thiajinoBt ordi¬ 
nal and sapient remark! Did Mi- 
nistors, in offering their insulting ad- 
vice to I9w^, not feel compunction 
and riiey recalled to mind 

the mafltimmonB dedsration of San 
Migtt^**'riiat the Government of 
his Iriie Spatiirii Monarch) 

is diriSrims to presem riie ties which 
exiathetfreeil Spain and £ng!bnid,hot 
without TUB DuniiiuTroir* with¬ 
out TWX DCOnADAHnON OF ITS 
diohttt; and that, if it has to 
Btitra^ vririrritoritdMataBsnie^ that 
renpi^Bbro its immense ^agressive 
lossee, ifhr nittitm akoays pos- - 

sestes s^liimy ef senUmentf to con¬ 
duct Hself with lumourt strength of 
character to support its calamities. 
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Dukino the rage of the late revo¬ 
lutionary wars, it was scarcely possi¬ 
ble that we could look calmly at the 
interesting events which were passing 
before us, and still less at the cha¬ 
racters of those who figured in these 
great scenes. Engaged, as we con¬ 
ceived ourselves to 1 m, in a straggle 
for our independence, and threatened 
with invasion by a formidable ene¬ 
my, we were naturally under the 
impression of deep alarm, and no 
doubt thought ourselves at liberty to 
resort to every means of annoyance 
that we could devise, against our 
enemy, either with the pen or the 
swoid. Hence arose that appetite for 
scandal which was at once the dis¬ 
ease and the support of the country 
in the war in which it was involved, 
and for which the press was the 
ready instrument. Whatever was, 
during that paroxysm of national an¬ 
ger, sufficiently keen and decided, 
met with ready reception in the 
country; every tale of scandal a- 
gainst our enemies was greedily swal¬ 
lowed ; and the press was of course 
cngi^^ in the manufacture of arti¬ 
cles to meet the general market of 
the country. No one, at that time, 
could venture to deal in unprofitable 
truths. He would have been brand¬ 
ed as a betrayer of the great cause, 
as a friend of the enemy, and as 
thwarting the exertions that were 
made in defence of the country. This 
was a d^ee of odium that no one 
would willingly face y and hence 
every tale of slander obtained a 
ready and an uncontradicted circu¬ 
lation. We need not wonder, then, 
that, living in such an aOnosphere 
as this, the minds even of the most 
enlightened among us i^ould have 
become gradually tainted, and ready 
to believe the most absurd stories of 
our enemies. In such dreumstan- 
ces, it is clear that we could be in 
no situation to form a calm estimate 
of the transactions or characters be¬ 
fore us. 

This period of nadonsl efferves¬ 
cence has now happily passed away. 
We triamphed over our enemy, 
whom we not only overthrew in the 
struggle, bttt took possession of his 
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person, and condemned him to per¬ 
petual imprisonment in the Island 
of St Helena. We have obtained, 
therefore, not only rest from our 
alarms, but we have satiated our 
vengeance; and in these circum¬ 
stances, having recovered both our 
temper and our security, we are 
now in a fitter state for calm deli¬ 
beration, than when we were in the 
heat and foxy of the battle. Our vi¬ 
tiated taste no longer requires to be 
pampered with the choice daintieB of 
scandal and abuse. We want the 
plain regimen of common sense 
we want, not what is violent, but 
what is true—what is calculated, ni>t 
to flatter our passions, but to en¬ 
lighten our judgment. We are no 
longer tossed about by the tempest 
of war’s alarms; but are ssdely 
moored In the quiet harbour of peace ; 
and are therefore in a situation to see, 
objects according to their exact posi¬ 
tion and dimensions. Historical truth, 
long obscured, has now begun t# 
prevail; and the picture of past 
events and characters, improved by 
its softening touches, at length as¬ 
sumes its natural colours, and shines 
forth from under the mists of preju¬ 
dice and passion with which it has 
loM been obscured. * . * 

The standing mark for all this 
contumely and abuse,—the gi-and 
and central point at which we aimed, 
was N^leon Buonaparte, the head 
of the f^ch Government, all the eiH 
ergies of which were wielded by. his 
powerfOl arm against this country; 
the other conspicuous men in France 
coming in for their share, each ac¬ 
cording to the rank which he jield. 
It was the policy of the Gov^capent 
to paint them in the most odimta &>•. 
lours to the people of this couni^y, 
in order to wnet their animosty, 
encourage their perseverance. Such 
was also the case in., some former 
wars. In our former contest with 
America, the rebel Washington seems 
to have occupuid the same statioa hi 
the estimate of. the people 
country, as did afterwards Blioiliit- 

E arte. He was abused, loiileds^oA 
impooned, with sdl the powers of 
sarcasm and invective i and, to, shew 
3 Z 
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the transitory nature of these vulgar 
ehullitionB, the same person, then a 
traitor and a rebel, is now canonized 
as a patriot. Presidents Jed^son 
and Maddison experienced the same 
treatment at the hands of our liberal 
Journadists ; but now that the war 
has ceased, their characters are more 
justly appreciated, and we no longer 
abut onr eyes to those qualities 
which nave recommended wem to 
the esteem of the American people. 
The case is the same with the re¬ 
markable person who forms the suh> 
ject of the present work. His death 
has, in a manner, antiquated all that 
abuse of which, while living, he was 
the object. It has equally 1^ asleep 
the envy and the terror mrmerly ex¬ 
cited by his name. There is no 
longer an^ demand for detraction 
against him. His immortal name, 
indeed, excites the most profound 
interest and the most ardent emo¬ 
tions. It is connected with the 
greatest events in history, and seems, 
indeed, an inexhaustible theme. But 
few now seek to blacken his memo¬ 
ry; the temper of the tiroes seems 
favourable to an impartial estimate 
of his character; and it is with this 
view that the sketches which have 
been published r^arding him, by 
those whom his misfortunes gave 
access to his person, have been so 
eagerly sought after. 

We already noticed, in a former 
Number, the work of Mr O'Meara: 
the present publication is by Las 
Cases, who voluntarily exiled himself 
with the fallen Emperor to St He¬ 
lena,—who was regularly with him 
sevaal hours each day, soothing, by 
his society and conversation, the te¬ 
dious hours of his captivi^,—and 
who had accordingly excdient op- 
for Crrasuring up hn 
c(Mi|ipiation, and his stxwi^ and 
ft ' sq ii B titly brilliant remarks, on the 
various secnes and characters which 
had come under his keen and pene¬ 
trating observation. But it u not 
merriy the favourable oppintunity 
which Las Cases possessed; he ap¬ 
pears to have possessed talents to 
profit by it; and his work accord- 
jtoy contains tixe meat striking, dig- 
jjiunrai, at the same time, eim- 
nai|rt|iy #l^teristic portrait of this 
great original, that we have anywhere 
seen. " 'Hie materials which it con¬ 


tains are thrown together without 
any methodical order: the work is 
merely a journal of events and con¬ 
versations as they occur; but these 
are most precious and interesting, 
both as they throw light on the cha¬ 
racter of fhe Ex-emperor of France, 
and on the interesting events and 
personages which revolved round him 
as their centre. The work itself, as 
far as Ac author is concerned, is exe¬ 
cuted '^th great vigour and taste. 
His own obsOTvations are brief, for¬ 
cible, highly judicious, and frequent¬ 
ly philosophical and eloquent ; and 
uie conversations and statements of 
Buonaparte hear the clear impress of 
his own ardstit sod original mind: 
they display a peculiar character of 
weight and brerity; a vast range 
and comprehension of intellect; and 
are expressed with great point, force, 
and eloquence;—this the superstruc¬ 
ture always resting on a most solid 
and well-laid foundation of reason 
and argument. The conversation 
here given appea^rs the vigm-ous pro¬ 
duct of a mind bursting with mat¬ 
ter; the nqiidity of his conceptions 
seems to outstrip the power of lan¬ 
guage to clothe them; he has no 
time for set phrases and rhetorical 
ornaments, but takes the fiest words 
which come to his hand; which are 
thus the express and brilliant image 
of the very thought which they serve 
to embody, and glow with all the 
natural fervour of his first ardent 
conceptions. We have in these vo¬ 
lumes the free and unrestrained dis¬ 
course .of Buonaparte on almost every 
interesting topic connected with his 
own history. The camprigns of 
Italy,—the operations in £^pt,r«*the 
political inddentsof his singular and 
chequered life,—all these form the 
matmals of the present volumes; 
and they are enlivened with the most 
singularly striking; and characteristic 
ritetches of individuak.—Without 
furtiier preface; we shall preient our 
readers vdth some i^dmens of this 
interesting performance. 

After a short introduction to the 
reader, in whidi the author informs 
him, that he commencei with bdng 
an emigrant, and resided long in that 
character in Britain; bat tha^ at 
length recalled to his coonlry by a 
sense of national glory, he embraced 
the opportunity ofifered by the Con- 
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8 U^r Government, and solicited and 
obtained a place in the Council of 
State. At the Revolution in 1814, 
he was again thrown out, and retii^ 
to England; but eagerly returned to 
France at the re-oappearance of Buo¬ 
naparte, at whose abdication he was 
present; and it was dien that be of¬ 
fered to follow the Emperor, whither¬ 
soever his destiny should lead him. 
He gives a very interesting view of 
the state of Paris after the battle, of 
Waterloo; of the dividon of coun¬ 
sels which prevailed j of the retreat 
of Buonaparte, until he was hunted 
into the tcdls of his enemies by the 
treachery, as our author shews, of 
Fouche, Duke of Otranto. The dis¬ 
may and despair of Napoleon, and the 
friends who accompanied him, are 
described to be at their height, when 
it was announced to them that they 
were to be transported to St Helena. 
It appears that the Ex-emperor con¬ 
templated an escape from his suf¬ 
ferings by suicide, but was diverted 
from his gloomy reflections by the 
arguments of our author. The fol¬ 
lowing passage contains the conclu¬ 
sion to which they finally came upon 
this subject: 

** Some of these saggestions have their 
weight,’* said the Emperor; ^ but what 
can we do in that desolate place?”— 
“ Sire,” I replied, “ we will live on the 
past: there is enough of it to satisfy us. 
Do we not enjoy the life of Csesar and 
that of Alexa^er ? We shall possess still 
more; you will re-peruse yourself, Sire 1” 
“ Be it so!” rejoined Napoleon; we 
will write oiur memoirs. Yes, we must 
be employed; for occupation is the scythe 
of time. After all, a man ought to ful¬ 
fil his destinies; this is my grand doc¬ 
trine t let mine also be accomplished.” 
Re-assuming from this instant an air of 
ease, and even gaiety, he passed on to 
subjects totally unconnected with our si¬ 
tuation. 

The instructions regarding Napo¬ 
leon, and his few tried adherents who 
were to accompany him into captivity, 
are known to have been sufficienuy 
strict. They were all deprived of 
their arms; which order was extend¬ 
ed to the Emperor himself. But 
Lord Keith toolc upon himself the 
discretion of modifying this part of 
his inshmetions, and though remind¬ 
ed byaKcretary that the order af- 
fectra tj^apoleon himself, he drily 


replied, in the hearing of Las Cases, 
** Mind your own bunness. Sir, and 
leave us to ourselves." 

Buonaparte, during the voyage, 
always sent some of his suite to 
know what was going on, ^e dis¬ 
tance run, the state of the wind, &c. 
He read a great deal, dressed towards 
four o'clock, and then came into the 
general cabin. Here he played at 
chess for a little, and at five o'clock 
the Admiral announced dinner, 
when we have the following sketch 
of the Ex-emperor : 

It is well known that Napoleon was 
scarcely ever more than fifteen minutes 
at his dinner; here the two courses alone 
occupied from an hour to an hour and a 
half: this was to him a most serious an¬ 
noyance, though he never mentioned it; 
his features, gestures, and manner, al¬ 
ways evinced pafect indifibrence. Nei¬ 
ther the new system of cookery, the dif¬ 
ference or quality of the dishes, ever met 
with his censure or approbation; he ne¬ 
ver ex^ssed any wish or objection on 
the subject. He was attended by his 
two valets, who stood behind his chair. 
At first, the Admiral was in the habit of 
ofibring to help the Emperor; but the 
acknowledgment of Napoleon was expres¬ 
sed so coldly, that this practice was dis¬ 
continued. The Admiral continued very 
attentive, but thenceforth only pointed 
out to the servants what was preferable; 
they alone attended to these matters, to 
which the Bmperor seemed totidly indif¬ 
ferent, neither seeing, noticing, or seek- 
ing, any thing. He was generally silent, 
remaining in the midst of conversation os 
if totally unacquainted with the language, 
though it was French. If he spoke, it 
was to ask some technical or ;^ntific 
question, and to address a few words to 
those whom the Admiral occaaktnally 
asked to dinner. 1 was the person to 
whom the Emperor generally addressed 
his questions, in order to translate them. 

I need scaredy observe, that <ito Eng¬ 
lish are accustomed to remaiit%. long 
time ftt toble after the dessert, 
and conversing i the Emperor, alifsdy 
tired by the t^idus dinner, cquld never 
have, endured this custom, and he rme, 
therefore, firom the firslt^ay,' Immedjfte- 
ly after coffee bafl been ban^ roond, 
and went out on dedc, foUnwed ^ the 
Grand Marshal, and myselil This ,dis¬ 
concerted the Admiral, .wjbo o^- 
Sion to express his si^p^ to 
Imt Madime BecttAbd, wbdipi tnatennd 
language is EnglU), warmfy replied--. 

Do not forget, Admiral, that yotn 
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guest is a man who has governed a large 
portion of the world, and that kings once 
contended for the honour of being admit¬ 
ted to his table.” “ Veiy true,” rejoin¬ 
ed the Admiral; and this officer, who 
possesses good sense, a becoming pliabi¬ 
lity of manners, and sometimes much ele¬ 
gance, did his utmost horn that moment 
to accommodate the Emperor in his ha¬ 
bits. He shortened the time of sitting 
at table, ordering coffix for Napoleon and 
those who accomjianied him, even before 
the rest of the company had finished their 
dinner. The moment Napoleon had ta¬ 
ken his coffee, he left the edffin; upon 
which every b^y rose till he had quitted 
the room, and then continued to take 
their wine for another hour. 

The Emperor remained walking on 
deck till dark, attended by the Grand 
Marshal and myself. This became a re¬ 
gular practice, and was seldom omitted. 
On returning to the after-cabin, he sat 
down to play vingt.eUun with us, and 
generally retired in about half an hour. 

After walking aeveral times the 
length of the deck, Napoleon uni- 
fonnW seated himself on the second 
from the gang-way, on the lar¬ 
board side; and the midshipmen ob¬ 
serving tlus habitual predilection, 
called It henceforth the Emperor's 
gun." He is described by Las Cases 
as remarkably lively and communi¬ 
cative in these conversations ; and 
was j^ticularly pleased to give them 
details of his cmidhood, and youth¬ 
ful years. It is well known that he 
was the son of Charles Buonaparte, 
who died at Montpellier at the age 
of 38. He was bom on the 15th of 
August 1789, and at ten years of age 
he was sent to the military school of 
Brienne. " In his boyhood he was 
(says Las Cases) turbulent, adroit, 
lively, and a^e in the extreme. He 
had ginned, he used to say, the com- 
pletSbliicendancy over his brother 
Jose^' The latter was beaten and 
defeated • complaints were carriefl 
to ^he mother, and she would b^n 
to scold before poor Joseph had 
even time to piien his moutn." vAt 
a^ool, from nis Cpraican pronun- 
.cUtimi of his own name Napoillond, 
his companions gave him the nick¬ 
name of At pa^ounea, (straw in 
ddaiinwe)’ At this school, he was 
ihmL quiet, and ausceptiUe ; and 
Jphw condemned one oay, by the 
ii^uaicioiu severity of one of the 


teachers, to wear the serge coa^ a 
badge of disgrace, and to take his 
dinner on his knees at the door of the 
refectory, he took it so much to heart, 
that he was seized with a violent 
retching, and suffered a severe ner¬ 
vous attack. From this punishment 
he was rdlieved by the head master 
(ff the school, Famer Patrault, who 
was indignant that his first mathe¬ 
matician should be treated in such a 
manner. As he advanced in years, 
his temper, according to his own ac¬ 
count of himself, became morose 
and reserved; and his passion for 
reading was carried to excess. Pi- 
ch^ru, afterwards the conqueror of 
Holland, was at this time his quar¬ 
ter-master, and his tutor in the four 
rules of arithmetic. Napoleon had 
but a faint idea of Pichegru, who, 
on the contrary, had preserved a dis¬ 
tinct remembrance of him, and a 
strong impression of his character ; 
for after he had joined the royalist 
party, and was asked, whether he 
thought it would be pwsible to gain 
over the General-in-cniefof the army 
of Italy? he replied, that it would be 
only wasting time. From my know¬ 
ledge of him (he added) when a boy, 
1 am sure he must be a most inflexible 
character ; be has tak- n his^ resolu¬ 
tions, and he will not change them.” 
At the military school of Brienne, Na- 
poleon was distinguished, by several 
of his preceptors, for the early vigour 
of his intellect ,* and though not of 
the requisite age, he was sent to the 
military school of Paris, by the ju- 
didoua sdeetion of Chevalier de Re- 
ralio; who remarked, tliat he per- 
ceiv^ in him a “ spark of genius 
that could not be too early fostered." 
His family also looked up to him as 
its he&d, though he was the younger 
broker. His grand-uncle Lucien, 
when on his death-bed, surrounded 
by bis relatives, said, addressing 
himself to Joseph, You are the 
eldest of the family; but there is 
the head of it," (pointing to Napo¬ 
leon). The Emperor (adds Las 
Cases) used to laugh and say, This 
was a true diunheritance; it was the 
scene of Jacob and Esau." In 1786, 
Napoleon entered into the army, 
where he soon became a lieutenant. 
He was at this time introdi|^Bd into 
all the best company at valence, 
where he resided, and’ led %iifc oi‘ 
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gaiety. The following is the por> 
trait drawn of him by Las Cases: 

When about eighteen or twenty yeata 
of age, the Emperor waa diatinguishecl as 
a young man of extensive information, 
possessing a reflecting turn of mind, and 
strong reasoning powers. He had read 
an immense deal, and had profoundly 
meditated on the fond of knowledge thus 
acquired, much of which, he used to say, 
he had probably since lost. His s{)ark> 
ling and ready wit, and energetic lan¬ 
guage, distinguished him wherever he 
went: he was a favourite with every 
one, particularly with the fair sex, to 
whom he recommended himself by the 
elegance and npvelty of his ideas, and the 
boldness of his arguments. As for the 
men, they were often afoaid to engage 
with him in those discussions into which 
he was led by a natural confidence in his 
own powers. 

Napoleon was at Valence when 
the Evolution broke out. He was 
at Paris in June 1793, and witnessed 
the insurrection of the people of the 
Pauxbourgs ; also the events of the 
10 th of August. In 1793, he had a 
command of the national guard in 
Corsica, and always opposed Paoli, 
whose early notice and favour he had 
attracted, when he suspect^ him of 
surrendering the island to the Eng¬ 
lish. The Corsican patriots were, 
however, subdued by the English 
and Paoli, and the Buonaparte fa¬ 
mily were obliged to fly. They fixed 
their abode at Marseilles, whence 
Buonaparte proceeded to Paris, at 
the time Toulon was surrendered to 
the English ; and an experienced ar¬ 
tillery officer being wanted, to direct 
the operation of the siege, he was 
fixed on. And here bemns his ca¬ 
reer. Here it is, that history takes 
him up, never more to leave him. 
At Toulon, the ignorance which pre- 
va^ed, as to all military afiairs, was 
inconceivable. General Cartaux, ex¬ 
tremely haughty in his manners, and 
coverau with gold lace from he^ to 
foot, had the chief command. He 
took the young artilleiy officer with 
him to view lus batteries; but what 
was his surprise, when he found 
that they were so placed, as not to 
reach hiuf the di^nce required! 
Great disputes, as might have been 
expeqted, took place between Buona- 
partewHd General Cartaux^ on the 
management Of the siege. These 


were carried on in the presence of 
the General’s wife, who uways took 
the part of the artillery officer: ** Let 
the young man alone (she obser¬ 
ved) ; he knows more atiout it than 
you do, for he never asks your ad¬ 
vice ; Asides, are you not the re¬ 
sponsible person ? the e^ory will be 
yours." At len^ Buonaparte as¬ 
sumed tire whole management of 
the enterprise, and his activity and 
knowledge gave him a decidt^ in¬ 
fluence over the rest of the army. 
Wherever a sortie was made, or 
any thing occurred to put the be¬ 
siegers to their shifts, the heads of 
the columns were always sure to ex¬ 
claim,—Run to the Commandant 
of artiUery, and ask. him what we 
are to do; he understands the loca¬ 
lities better than any one.” It is well 
known that the entrance into Toulon 
harbour is contracted to a small 
breadth, and that the water after¬ 
wards expands into a large basin. 
Buonaparte, on surveying the place, 
easily saw, that if he could take the 
fort which commanded this entrance, 
the English shipping would be obli¬ 
ged to withdraw, carrying their troora 
along with them, and mat thus the 
place would be evacuated. It was 
against this fort that his attacks were 
directed; it was carried at night; 
after which, Buonaparte said to the 
General Dugommier, an honest and 
brave old soldier—“ Go and rest 
yourself; we have taken Toulon; 
you may sleep there, if you please, 
in a day or two 1" When Dugommier 
found that this was actually realised, 
he became all enthusiasm and admi¬ 
ration, and never ceased praising the 
young officer. It was at Totilon 
that Napoleon met with Duroc, and 
Junot, afterwards Duke of Abrantes. 
At one of the battmes, he asked whe¬ 
ther there were any sergeant, or cor¬ 
poral that could write to hisT dicta¬ 
tion; on which Junot advanced from 
the ranks, and after he had finished 
writing, a cannon badl from the ene¬ 
my's batteries struck the ground, 
when the papar was immediately co¬ 
vered witn loose earth. ** WeU, 

i said the writer with greateoolneai,) 
shall have no need m sand r'Y^TltiB 
remark, so coolly made, in sticdll 
cumstanoes, fixM the atteniiott of 
Buonaparte, and made the foi^uneof 
tile sergeant. 
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After the capture of Toulon^ Na¬ 
poleon successively rose to be a Ge¬ 
neral of Division, and was employed 
in Paris, La Vendde, and in other 
important commands in the interior. 
At length, his merits being more 
fully appreciated, he was made, in 
the beginning of the year 1796, Gene- 
ral-in-^ief of the Army of Italy. Hia 
subsequent operations iii that country 
are w^l known. On taking the com¬ 
mand, he impremed the troops, not¬ 
withstanding his youth, being then 
only twenty.aix years of age, with a 
spiritof confidence, subordination, and 
the most absolute devotedness; and 
the series of extraordinary exploits 
which he achieved, spread his fame 
through everycomer of Europe. Such 
is the short sketch of Buonaparte's 
early life, given by his biographer, 
who concludes with a panegyric on 
the Italian campaign, in whiim, as he 
observes, “ Diplomatic views, admi- 
niBtrativetalents,legislative measures, 
am uniformly blended in harmony 
with the promgies of war." 

The voyage to St Helena continued 
prosperous, but monotonous. Time 
hung heavy on the hands of the cap¬ 
tive and bis party; and in order to 
relieve this tedium of their vacant 


the presence of the soldiers. This 
army, acemrding to Napoleon’s own 
account of it, had fulfilled its career. 
All the individuals belonging to it 
were satiated with wealth, rank, 
pleasure, and consideration, and were 
not fit for the deserts of Egypt. 
More than one conspiracy was form¬ 
ed to carry the flags to Alexandria; 
and nothing but me influence and 
glory of their General could have 
restndned them from some seditious 
movement. The following lively 
sketch is given of Berthier: 

The most difflcult party to manage, 
was that which the Emperor used to call 
“the faction of fhesentimenta/ists,” whom 
it was impossible to keep under any re¬ 
straint ; thdr minds were diseased; they 
spent the night in gazing on the moon, for 
the reflected image of the idols they had 
left in Europe. At the head of this par¬ 
ty was Berthier, the weak and spiritless 
Berthier, who, when the Gcneral-in-chief 
was preparing to sail from Toulon, posted 
rright and day from Paris, to tell him he 
was unwell, and could not follow him, 
though he was the head of the staff. The 
General-in-chief took not the smallest 
notice of what he said, and Berthier, find¬ 
ing himself no longer at the feet of the 
fair-one who had dispatched him with the 


hours, it was proposed to Napoleon, 
by Las Cases, that he should write 
memoirs of his camraigns. They 
commenced, accordingly, with that of 
Italy, it) which considerable progress 
was made; and in the mean time. 
Las Cases betook himself to writing 
an answer to the various stories whidb 
had been circulated to the disadvan- 
ta^ of Napoleon. He commences 
with the well-known statement, first 
made by Sir R. Wilson, of the poi¬ 
soning of the sick in Egypt, ana he 
clears away this stigma on apparent¬ 
ly satisfactory evidence. He then 
enters Bito some consideration of the 
Egyptian campaign, of which he 
gives some cunotts and . striking de¬ 
tails. Nodting, he tells -us, could 
e^ual the dugnst, the disomtent, the 
inelkindudy, and even the despur of 
Chet army, when ft was first landed 
in Egypt. Two of die dragoons threw 
thensMTes' into thi Nile; and Ber- 
criind remdd^ed that he had seen 
Mnta^ iuid Las&es, and other die* 
tingi^ed Gi^Herab, throw their 
hu!^|;|ii»t6 bn the satid, in momentary 
lage, and trample <m them in 


excuse, set sail along with him ! On Ips 
arrival in Egypt, he became a prey to 
r»nui, and was unable to subdue his ten¬ 
der recollections;—he solicited, and oh- 
tained permission to return to France. 
He took leave of Napoleon, and bade him 
a furmal adieu; but shortly returned a- 
gain, with bis ^es full of tears, saying, 
that he would not, after all, ^honour 
himMlf, and that he could not separate 
his destiny from tiiat oChis General. 

Bertbiec’s love was mingled with a kind 
of worship. Adjoining the tent destined 
for his own use, be always had another 
prepared, and fhrnisbcd w’Uh the magni¬ 
ficence of the most eluant boudoir; this 
was consecrated to the portrait of his mis¬ 
tress, before which he would sometimes 
even go so br as to bum incense. This 
tent was pitched even in the deserts of 
flyria. Napoleon said, witit a smile, that 
his temple had oftener than once been 
profaned by a worship less pure, through 
the clandestine introduction of foreign 
vinitiea 

The troops vented their discontent 
in various sarcastic jokes. They had 
a pa:aliar spite at General Cafiarelli, 
who was supposed to have beei» great 
promoter of the expedition, and who 
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hud a wooden leg, having lost the 
other on the Rhine. " That fellow 
(they said, when they saw him hob¬ 
bling past,) is always sure to have one 
leg in France." Tne men of science 
who accompanied the expedition, 
came in for their, share of jokes. 
Asses were very numerous in Egypt ; 
almost all the soldiers possessed one 
or two ; and they were acc\istomed 
to call them their demi~savans. On 
their d^arture, the General-in-chief, 
in a cajolUng proclamation, had pro-^ 
raised every soldier seven acres of 
land at his own disposal. The troops, 
when they found themselves in the 
midst of a boundless desert of sand, 
commended his moderation, adding, 

that he might have promised more 
largely—that there was no risk of 
their abusing his good nature." 

The army was exposed, in Egypt, 
to extreme fatigtie, and to privations 
of all sorts, in all of which the Ge> 
neral-in-chief shared. So great was 
the suffering, that soldiers and officers 
were accustomed to dispute, without 
the least distinction of rank, for the 
smallest enjoyments. In the desert, 
the soldiers would hardly relinquish 
their places to allow the General to 
dip his hands in a muddy stream; 
and on one occasion, as they were 
passing the ruins of Pelusium, almost 
suffocated with heat, some one re- 
r^pied to him the fragment of an an¬ 
cient door, under which he contrived 
to shade his head for a few minutes, 
which was reckoned a great conces¬ 
sion. Here it was that Buonaparte 
found, on removing some stones at his 
feet, a superb antique. It was a ca¬ 
meo of‘Augustus, a mere sketdi, but 
admirably designed. 

The landing of the Englidi in 
Egypt was greatly commended by 
Bertrand, who was present. In less 
than five or six minutes, S,iOO men 
appeared in order of battle. It was 
a truly theatrical movement, (he ob- 
servea,) and it was thrice rented. 
The remarks on the campaign of 
Egypt conclude with the following 
short sketch of Kleber and Desaix, 
both possessed (according to Buona¬ 
parte) of great and rare merits, 
though their characters and disposi¬ 
tions were ver^ djfl^nt. 

was the talent of nature; De- 
eafx'a waS enUrC^ the rault of education 
and assidui^. The genius of Kleber was 


only called forth at particular moments, 
when roused by the importance of the oc¬ 
casion ; and then it immediately slumber¬ 
ed in the bosom of indolence and pleasure. 
The talent of Desaix was always in full 
acUvity; he lived only for noble ambi¬ 
tion and true glory; bis character was 
formed ou the true ancient modeL 

Buonaparte arrived at St Helena on 
the 15th of October. He surveyed the 
idand, his prison, and, as it proved 
at length, his grave, with his glass. 
Las Cases examined his countenance 
all the while, which remained quite 
unmoved. At St Helena he was ex¬ 
posed to serious privations. He was 
wretchedly lodgM. The coSbe, on 
which he was accustomed to depend 
meady for comfort, was bad, so that 
he comd not use it. When at length 
they procured better, he expressed 
himself pleased with it; and some 
moments after, placing his hands on 
his stomach, he observed, that be felt 
the benefit of it. At St Helena, the 
plan of writing an account of the 
memorable events of his life was re¬ 
sumed with fresh ardour. And this, 
with the help of conversation, served 
to divert the ennui of captivity. It 
is these conversations which are so 
valuable, and which render the work 
of Las Cases so interesting, contain¬ 
ing, as they do, information on im¬ 
portant events, secret and official, to 
which we could no otherwise have 
had access, as well as admirable 
sketches of character. In the fol¬ 
lowing conversation, are summed up 
the merits of Berthier; 

His talents, bis uodentandiog,” 
said I, ** had always been a sutgect of 
doubt with us. Your M^}e8ty*s choice, 
your confidence, your great attachment, 
surprised us exce^ngly."—“ To say the 
truth,** replied the Empbrar, ** Berthier 
was not without talent, wd I am far 
fh>m wisldng to disavow his merit, or my 
partiality for him; but his talent Slid 
merit were qieeial and technical; btyond 
a limited pohit he bad no nnad whatever: 
and then he was so uDdecided.**>-I ob¬ 
served, that be was, aotwitliataii^ng, 
foil of pretensions md pride in hb con¬ 
duct towards ue.**—Do yon think,,then, 
that the title of Favourite stands po* 
thing?*! said the Einpennr. ,1, nddi^ 
that “ be was very hat^ and ove^h^* 
ing.*’ “ And what,** said he, pay deer 
Lm Cases, is more ov^beering .than 
weakness, which feels its^f protected by 
strength ? Look at women, for example.** 
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Berthier accompanied the Emperor in 
his carriage daring his campaigns. As 
he drove tdong, the Emperor would exa. 
mine the order-book, and the report of 
the positions, whence he formed his reso¬ 
lutions, adopted his plans, and arranged 
the necessary movements. Berthier noted 
down his directions, and at the first sta¬ 
tion they came to, or during the first mo¬ 
ments allotted to rest, whether by night 
or by day, he made out, in his turn, all 
the orders and individual details with ad¬ 
mirable regularity, precision, and dis¬ 
patch. This was a kind of duty at which 
he shewed himself always ready and in¬ 
defatigable. This was the special merit 
of Berthier,” said the Emperor: ** it was 
most valuable to me; no other talent 
could have made up for the want of it.” 

We have an interesting account of 
Napoleon’s bodily habits, and of his 
capacity for enduring fatirae, either 
mental or corporeal. But his present 
biographer ascribes this entirely to 
the vigour of his mind. It was al> 
ways generally believed that he was 
endowed with an umazing strength 
of constitution; but this Las Cases 
denies. His body (he observes) is 
ftr from being a body of iron, as is 
generally supposed; all his strength 
is in his mind. He then relates an 
extraordinary ride which he accom¬ 
plished, of thirty-five Spanish let^es, 
in five hours and a half, from V^a- 
dolid to Burgos. 

The following is the character 
given of the two empresses, Jose¬ 
phine and Maria Louisa: 

In one of our nightly walks, the Em¬ 
peror hfid me that be had in the course of 
his life been much attached to two women 
of very difTerent characters. The one was 
the votary of art and the graces; the other 
was all innocence and simple nature; 
’and each, he observed, had a very high 
degm of merit. 

The first, in no moment of her life 
ever assumed a position or attitude that 
was not pleasing or captivating; it was 
imposnble to take her by surprise, or to 
make her feel the least inconvenience. 
She onployed every resource of art to 
heighten natural attractions; but with 
such ingenuity, as to reud« every trace of 
aUarament imperceptible. The other, on 
the contrary, never suspected that any 
tUng was to be gained by innocent arti- 
fteii) The one was always somewhat 
short of,^ith«{. tratti of nature; the other 
widiMMiber firank and open, and was 
to subterfuge. The first never 


asked her husband for any thing, but she 
was in debt to every one; the second 
freely asked whenever she wanted, which, 
however, very seldom happened; and 
she never thought of receiving any thing 
without immediately paying for it.- Both 
were amiable and gentle in disposition, 
and strongly attached to their husbands. 

The conversation happening to 
turn on the various conspiracies to 
which Buonaparte had in the course 
of his life been exposed, he gives an 
amusing account of those plots, and 
of the risks to which he was thereby 
exposed. The Jacobins were the 
first persons that determined to mur¬ 
der him, and for this purpose, about 
a hundred of the most furious, the 
real authors of the massacres which 
took place on the 10th of August and 
in September, had invented a fifteen 
or sixteen pound howitzer, which, on 
being thrown into the First Consul’s 
carriage, was to explode by its own 
concusrion, and to hurl destruction 
on every side. To make sure of their 
purpose, it was their object to lay 
caltrops along the road, so as to im¬ 
pede the progress of the carriage. It 
was the person who was employed 
for this purpose, whose suspicions 
were aroused, and who gave informa¬ 
tion to the police, on which the con¬ 
spirators were apprehended. In the 
same prison were confined some of the 
royalist faction, who had contrived to 
accomplish the same object by means 
of an air-^n; and it was on the 
joint consultation of these two par¬ 
ties that the scheme of the infernal 
machine originated. 

On the evening in which this ma¬ 
chine was exploded, it is very re¬ 
markable, that Napoleon, then First 
Consul, expressed extreme reluctance 
to go out. He was roused from a 
sofa, where he was fast asleep, by 
Madame Buonaparte and some inti¬ 
mate friends, who brought him, 
one his hat, and another his sword. 
He fell asleep again in his carriage, 
and was only roused by the tremen¬ 
dous explosion of the infernal ma¬ 
chine, on which he imitiediately ex¬ 
claimed to Lasnes and Bessicres, 
“ We are blown up!” He was pre¬ 
served by the desperate driving of 
his OMchman, who happened to be 
intoxicated, insomuch that he was 
not sensible of what had happen,ed 
till next morning. Measures were 
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immediately adopted against the Ja- 
cobias, who were not, however, the 
real authors of this attempt. These 
were afterwards discovernl, by the 
following singular chance:—It hap¬ 
pen^ that the drivers of fiacres in 
Paris subscribed each a Louis, to give 
a dinner to the First Consul's coach¬ 
man, at which one ■ of the wests, 
drinking his health, observed, Uiat he 
knew who played him the trick; al¬ 
luding to the explosion of the ma¬ 
chine. On being questioned, he 
ppinted out the yard whence had is¬ 
sued the cart that had done all the 
mischief. The proprietors of the 
yard tohl all they knew, and it soon 
appeared that the plot was contrived 
by the Chouan Royalists, some of 
whom were immediately apprehend¬ 
ed, and brought to punishment. 

There is not, as was before observ¬ 
ed, attention to method in this 
work; it is not, however, the less 
entertaining on this account. We 
have conversations on all subjects,— 
dissertations on the political state of 
Europe, diversified with lighter re¬ 
marks,—with literary criticism occa¬ 
sionally, or with trains of moral re- 
ficction, to which accidental circum¬ 
stances frequently give rise. There 
happened to be in Mr Balcombe’s 
little garden an old negro, who at¬ 
tracted Napoleon's attention. On 
being questioned, he told them that 
he was a Malay Indian, who had 
been forced from his home, and sold 
as a slave in St Helena, 'rhis slave 
was frequently noticed by Buona¬ 
parte, and his situation seemed al¬ 
ways to awaken in his mind a most 
interesting train of feeling and re- 
fiection. His effusions on this sub¬ 
ject are original, touching, and elo¬ 
quent, but we regret that our limits 
confine us to the following extract:— 
After commenting on his fate, and 
the cruelty of those who carried him 
from his native country, he added, 
si)eaking to Las Cases, " But 1 think 
I read in your eyes, he is not the on¬ 
ly example of the sort at St Hdena.” 
Las Cases adds. 

And whether he felt ofihnded at being 
placed on a parallel with Toby, whe¬ 
ther he thought it necessary to raise my 
spirits, or whatever else might be his rea¬ 
son, he went on with dignity and anima¬ 
tion : “ My dear Las Cases, there is not 
the letot resemblance here: if the out- 
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rage is of a higher clas<j, the victims also 
furnish very diftbrent resources. We have 
not been exposed to corporeal suffbrings; 
or if that had been attempted, we have 
souls to disappoint our tyrants! Our si¬ 
tuation may even have its charms ! The 
^cs of the universe are fixed upon us ! 
We arc martyrs in an immortal cause! 
Millions of human beings are weeping 
for us: our country sighs, and glory 
mourns our fate! We here struggle a- 
gainst the oppression of the gods, and 
the prayers of nations are for us!”—Af¬ 
ter a pause of a few seconds, he conti¬ 
nued Besides, this is not the source 
of my real aufi'erings! If I considered 
only myself, iwrhaps I shouid have rea¬ 
son to rejoice! Misfortunes are not with¬ 
out their heroism and their glory 1 Ad¬ 
versity was wanting to my career ! Had 
1 died on the throne, enveloped in the 
dense atmosphere of my power, I should 
to many have remained a problem t but 
now misfortune will enable all to judge of 
me without disguise.” 

Various singular adventures are 
detailed, which befel Napoleon in 
the course of his laiUlary opera¬ 
tions. In the commencement of the 
Italian campaign, he had a narrow 
escape. Having entered a castle on the 
Mincio, he had ordered a bath for his 
feet, and had off one of his boots, 
when he was suddenly alarmed by the 
cry of the sentinel, To arras!” and 
he wras compelled to escape through 
the back gates of the garden with but 
one boot on. He was also nearly cap¬ 
tured by General Wunnser, who was 
informed, by an old woman, that but 
a few moments before, the French 
general had stopped at her door, with 
but a few followers. Wunnser dis¬ 
patched parties of cavalry in every di¬ 
rection. But Napoleon escaped. It 
was generally supposed, he himself 
said, that he had never been wound¬ 
ed. But, he added, that it was part of 
his policy always to conceal the dan- 

? ers he had escaped. He then (Las 
'ases mentions) related that he had 
had three horses killed under him at 
Toulon, that he had had several kill¬ 
ed and wounded in his campaigns of 
Italy, and three or foiu* at the siege 
of St Jean d'Acre. He aaded, that 
he had been wounded several times; 
that at the battle of Ratisbon a ball 
had struck his heel,—and at the bat¬ 
tle of Essling, or Wagram, a haU had 
torn his boot and stowing, and graz¬ 
ed the skin of bis left leg. At Arcia 
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sur Aube, in 1B14, he lost a horse 
and his hat. After the battle of 
Briennc, when he was returning to 
head>q\iarterB, in a pensive mood, he 
was suddenly attacked by some Cos¬ 
sacks, who had got into the rear. He 
was here obliged to draw his sword 
in his own defence, and several of 
the Cossacks were killed by his side. 
On all circumstances of this nature, 
however, absolute silence was impo¬ 
sed, on account of the confusion that 
would have ensued in every part of 
the empire, on the smallest doubt of 
his ejtistence. 

There are some interesting conver¬ 
sations on war, and the fate of bat¬ 
tles, also on the qualities necessary 
to constitute a great General. “ The 
object (said Napoleon) most desir¬ 
able is, that a man’s judgment should 
be in equilibrium with his physical 
character or courage.” This is what 
he termed being well squared, both 
by the base and perpendicular. 

“ If,” continued he, “ courage be a 
General's predominating quality, he will 
rashly undertake what he cannot execute; 
and, on the other hand, he will not ven¬ 
ture to cany any measure into ed’ect, if 
his character or courage be inferior to his 
judgment.” 

He then cited the example of the Vice¬ 
roy, whose sole merit consisted iii this 
equilibrium of character, which, however, 
sufliced to render him a very distinguish¬ 
ed man. 

Physical and moral courage then be¬ 
came the subject of discourse. “ With 
respect to physical courage,” the Empe¬ 
ror said, that it was impossible for Mu¬ 
rat and Ney not to be brave, but no man 
ever possessed less judgment; the former 
in particular.” 

“ Kleber,” said he, “ was endowed 
with the highest talent; but he was mere¬ 
ly the roan of the moment: he pursue 
glory as the only road to happiness; but 
he had no national sentiment, and he 
could, without any sacrifice, have devoted 
himself to foreign service.” 

Dessaix possessed, in a very superior 
degree, the important equilibrium above 
described. Moreau scarcely deserved to 
be placed in the first rank of Generals; in 
him Nature had left her work unfinished; 
he possessed menu instinct than genius. 
In Lannes, courage at first predominated 
ov»-judgment; but the latter was every 
day gaining ground, and approaching e- 
quilitefaim. He had become a very able 
cotninander at the period of his death. I 


found him a dwarf,” said the Emperor* 
“ but I lost him a giant.” 

Speaking of military ardour and cou¬ 
rage, the Emperor said; “ I know the 
depth, or what I call the draught of wa¬ 
ter, of all my Generals. ** Some,” added 
he, joining action to his words, ** will sink 
to the waist, some to the chin, others over 
the head ; but the number of the latter 
is very small, 1 assure you.” Suchet, he 
sidd, was one whose courage and judg¬ 
ment had been surprisingly improved. 
Massena w'as a very superior man, and, 
by a strange peculiarity of temperament, 
he possessed the desired equilibrium only 
in the heat of battle; it was created in 
the midst of danger. “ The Generals,** 
finally observed the Emperor, who seem¬ 
ed destined to rise to future distinction, 
were Gerard, Clause!, Foy, Lamarque, 
fitc.” 

Wc have an amusing sket^ of 
Madame de Stael, enlivened'with 
some severe satirical strokes. The en¬ 
mity of Madame de Stael to Buona¬ 
parte is ascribed to her wounded va¬ 
nity, she having made the most 
pointed advances to him, after his 
grand campaign in Italy, which were 
but coldly received. It is also sup¬ 
posed that Necber, her father, when 
at Geneva, made known to Buona¬ 
parte, on a visit, in an aukward 
enough manner, his desire to be 
again admitted into the administra¬ 
tion. Necker's restless vanity ren¬ 
ders this sufficiently probable. He 
afterwards wrote a dangerous book 
on the policy of France. The book 
was proscribed, and the task of re¬ 
futing it committed to the Consul 
Lebrun, who, in his elegant prose, 
according to Napoleon’s expression, 
executed prompt and ample justice 
upon it, wnich irritated the Necker 
coterie, and Madame de Stael, en¬ 
gaging in some intrigues, was order¬ 
ed to quite France. 

These volumes are interspersed 
with manj^ other interesting anec¬ 
dotes of distinguished individuals— 
with acute and striking remarks, po¬ 
litical and philosophical—with li¬ 
terary sketches and anecdotes, and 
are altc^ether exceedingly amusing. 
There is an account of the rise of 
Duroc and Bessieres, with a short 
sketch of their characters, which is, 
however, too long for an extract. 
There is also a striking account of 
Napoleon's progress in learning Eng- 
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liflh; of the rapidity with which he 
comprehended all that regarded the 
philosophy of the language; and of 
the very little capacity which he 
evinced for its mere mechanism. 
The criticisms on Racine, Corneille, 
Voltaire, and on the French histo¬ 


rians, evince admirable taste and 
discrimination, and contribute great¬ 
ly to enliven the work. There are 
other two volumes, equally interest¬ 
ing. But we must reserve the con¬ 
sideration of them to our next Num¬ 
ber. 


A TALE OF THE SCOTTISH 1IOBDEB. 


Book I^^Cltapter /. 


’Tis Strange to trace, through life’s event¬ 
ful way. 

The very humblest of the human name; 

Though, like a mountain rivulet, he stray 

Unnoticed by the world, unknown to 
fame; 

Yet he possesses, in his heart and mind, 

The various traits peculiar to his kind: 

lie has his joys and woes, his hopes and 
fears, 

His objects of affection and of hate, 

His day of sunshine, and his night of tears. 

The smiles of Fortune, and the frowns 
of Fate, 

The friend that’s ready to ailbrd relief, 

The enemy that rejoices in his grief. 

Ko doubt, mankind are much diversified, 

By different objects which their heart 
pursues; 

One sighs for money in a chest to hide; 

The next, that he may waste it and 
misuse; 

Another—and by far the noblest aim— 

Fur unsubstantial glory of a name. 

These all are madmenat a fountain 
deep 

The miser sits, yet dares not stoop to 
drink; 

The spendthrift, like a walker in his sleep. 

Wanders upon a precipice’s brink ; 

The glory-worshipper on Ocean’s sand 

Inscribes his name—and thinks that it 
will stand. 

Who, then, is wise ?—It is the man who 
feels 

That his own duty is his highest plea¬ 
sure; 

The man w'ho owns, though doom’d to 
scanty meals. 

That a good conscience is the greatest 
treasure; 

The man who knows, though in a poor 
abode. 

That feme is the approval of his God. 


But hold—I sat not down to tell man- 
kind 

That they are either blockheads, knaves, 
or fools; 

I sat not down to tell them how to find 
The truest pleasures by the justest rules: 

No—’tis my wish a story to disclose 

Of rural life, with all its joys and woes. 

It shall not be so amorous as “ Don Juan,” 
Nor full, like “ Lalla Rookh,” of flow¬ 
ers and birds 

Nor mystical, as “ dAstabel’s” undoing, 
Nor form’d, like “ Thalaba,” of tune¬ 
less w'orJs; 

But it shall be—and 1 am quite asfaam’d— 

Not half so good as any I have nam’d. 

Let “ Marmion” amuse the proud and 
high 

With tales of convents, revelries, and 
fights; 

Let “ Halls of Justice” (though I know 
not why) 

Indulge the vulgar with repulsivesights; 

Let “ Isles of Palm” dispose each drow'sy 
head 

To sleep within their shades:—let me 
proceed :— 

Well 1 Joseph Dale (the subject of my 
song) 

Was bom in Teviotdale—a peasants 
child— 

Whose fatlier, undisUnguish’d from the 
throng. 

By any wonderful achievement, toil'd 

To many a thankless master for his wife. 

And smiling babes—the treasures of his 
life. 

He was the gardener of Sr Walter Pride, 
When Joseifli came to this unhappy 
world; 

And this Sir Walter many a heavy tide 
Of black abuse upon the servant hurl’d: 

If hut an apple toppled from the tree— 

Perhaps by Heaven's inscrutable decree; 
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Nay, if a hungry blackbird chanced to 
pluck 

A half-ripe cherry trom beneath the net; 
The trivial drcumatunce like lightning 
stmek 

The tender bosom of the Baronet, 

And he would lift his cane—how won- 
d’rous angry !— 

To strike the man, because the bird was 
hungry ; 

Nay, if a busy liee mistook his check 
Forjpurple hcath-bloom—as it easily 
might— 

And buzz'd about his whiskers, there to 
seek 

Its honey ail in vain—the surly knight 
Would curse the keeper of the harmless 
bee. 

For thus permitting it to make so free. 

I hate an irritable man—1 hate 
A mortal who is always discontented; 
Who thinks—how cnvLiblc is his fate 1— 
That every finger is at him presented ; 
Who, like a man that stands upon his head, 
Sees all things wrong—os Plato Wisely 
said. 

1 hate to sec a poor industrious man • 
Endure the ravings of a titled ass ; 

But food is necessary—and what can 
The menial do but let the tempest pass. 
And heed it not ?—*Tis sweet that hopes 
are given 

Of seeing matters otherwise in Heaven. 

I know two reasons why Sir Walter Pride 
(Two reasons only) might be irritahlc; 
Why, he was poor, and how could he abide 
A creditor’s approach ?—he scarce was 
able 

His equipage of folly to maintain— 

And hence he saw each prosperous man 
with pain. 

He had the gout, too—very properly ; 
fTe who drinks laudanum is sure to 
sleep; 

Who takes arsenic is as sure to die; 

And he who swilis Madeira long and 
deep, 

Must sufier for it in each tortur'd limb— 
And hence each healthy man was gall to 
him. 

When all his members were completely 
cramp’d, 

And he was fasten’d to his parlour 
chair, 

He raged, he foam'd, be threaten’d, and 
be stamp’d, 

l.ikc hungry tiger fetter’d in his Inir, 
Dr like King Henry, when ins days of evil 
)Verc /)oar a close-or like, pcrhai>s, the 
devil. 


But he is dead—and there are few to 
mourn. 

Except, perchance, some sturdy human 
hater, 

Who joys to see a wicked tyrant spurn 
His Maker’s image in a humbler crea¬ 
ture; 

Who joys to see a mortal serpent dart 
Its tongue of poison in a virtuous heart. 

** Love one another” is the first command. 
As given by Him commission’d from 
the skies; 

But he who looks on this unhappy land. 
And has the use of reason and his eyes. 
To mark the feuds of sister and «»f brother, 
May think the edict was—“ Hate one 
another.” 

The eagle preys not on the eagle’s young ; 

The lion feeds not on a kindred nature : 
But cruel mortals, who, us Moses sung. 
Were made in likeness of their great 
Creator, 

Degraded more than l)casts, or wild oi 
tome, 

Dffitioy their brethren of the human 
name. 

Chapter 11. 

Youue Joseph was u very comely htu ; 

A hoy uflectionatc, and well bcl(» d 
By all he knew ; he w as his father’s jo>— 
His mother’s pride; and unto her he 
jjrov’d 

A kind assistant, when the close of day 
Brought him from school, aiul olher'. 
sought their play. 

He rock’d the cradle, or, with tender can, 
Dandled upon his knee a happy child ; 
While she, with busy fingers, would repair 
Decaying garments, and full oft heguil'il 
The closing hours with legendary rhymes 
^ hapless lovers, and of feudal times. 

At evening’s fall, O what a h<ippy group 
Assembled round their cottage-hcarth 
the while! 

The father, doom’d through the long day 
to stoop. 

In weary labour, o’er the heavy soil. 
Now, like a linnet from the cage set free. 
Felt all the sweets of Ujvc and litierty. 

It was a scene of love—and love has 
power. 

As moming-bcams the nightly shades 
dispel. 

To chase the shadows of an adverse hour 
That on the solitary sjiirit dwell; 

And love has power to waken in the hrcasl 
Those flowers of joy that make the pool 
man blest. 
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All! ho whom riches and the world’s ap¬ 
plause 

Have given to folly, vanity, and pride, 
Will oft transgress the equitable laws 

Of human charity—will oft deride. 

As senseless images of earth or stone, 
The poor, whose hearte are nobler than 
his own. 

He little knows, the feelings, warm and 
deep. 

The peasant’s household that in union 
bind; 

He little knows what happiness they reap 

From virtuous conduct, with devotion 
join’d i 

Ilf little knows what prayers may reach 
the God 

Of earth and heaven, from on obscure 
abode. 

But tempests blast the flow’ret and the 
tree. 

And dale and hill are wrapt in night’s 
dark {lall; 

Sti fragile mortals arc, by Heaven’s decree, 

Inheritors of woe—-the great, the small, 
Anri those that toil, as well as those that 
play, 

l.ikc summer insects in the noontide ray. 

0 yes ! these {tainted forms of breathing 
clay 

Which we call men, are feeble by their 
birth; 

Although they spring up like the flowers 
of May, 

And s{)rcad their blossoms to the gales 
of earth; 

Yet, by the rancour of an hour’s disease. 
They lose their beauties like autumnal 
trees. 

Alas ! the hand that labours for our sake. 

The soothing ]i]ts that chonn our cores 
away, 

The heart timt ail our sorrows will {»t- 
take, 

The eye that ever is our guidon ray 
Tlirough all the darkness of our mortal 
path—. 

Arc dear to man—but in the power of 
death. 

The wife, the mother—she so much en¬ 
dear’d 

To husband and to child—at length 
was laid 

Upon a sick-bed. 0 how Joseph fear’d 
The fatal conse({Ucnces !—^how dismay’d, 
He listen’d to each broken groan she gave, 
And dreamt of desolation and the grave ! 

A mother is indeed a faithful friend, 

And if once lost—we never more shall 
meet 


A bosom that so tenderly can blend 
Its feelings with our own; the heart 
may beat 

In lonely agony; nor tear nor sigh 

Can move the slumberers in the dust that 
lie. 

Ay, sym{)athctic spirits fondly cling 
To her—the loving soul—that gave 
them birth; 

For her—O they wilt part with every thing 
That yields them pleasure on this beau¬ 
teous earth! 

O they w'ill part with all that God hath 
given 

To mortal man—except his hopes of 
Heav’n. " 

Who sits in sorrow by her feverish lied. 
And feels the tear-drops from his eye¬ 
lash drip. 

And shifts, as she desires, her aching head, 
And gives the cordial to her burning lip, 

And breathes a secret (way’r for its avail ? 

Who doth all these?—It is young Joseph 
Dale. 

Who trims the midnight lamp, when 
slumbers hath 

Fallen like dew each weary breast upon, 

And listens to her interrupted breath. 
And wildly stiwts at each unconscious 
moan. 

And finds lumself bewilder’d and undone ? 

Who doth all these ?—It is her only son. 

Who watehes every look, that he may {try 
Into the depth of the physician's mind, 

And gras{>s at every word that may imply 
A pros[)ect of recovery to thelMnd, 

The tender {)arent, that secur’d his joy ? 

Who doth all these ?—It is her tender boy. 

Who reads, as she requests, the Holy 
Word, 

And all those promises that sdnts re¬ 
quire. 

And kneels, with pious reverence, when 
the Lord 

Is supplicated by his mournftil sire. 

For her behoof that all their cares beguil’d ? 

Who doth all these ?—It is their hofieful 
child. 

But clouds wiU pass away—and flowers 
that bent 

Before the tempest,Iift their head again ; 

Sickness will vanish—and the body spent 
With long disease, its former strength 
attain; 

’Twas so with her whom spouse and chil¬ 
dren mourn’d. 

And joy and comfort to their homereturn’^. 

0 now what songs of thankfulness ascend 
From hearts of gratitude, to Hun who 
gave 
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Recovery to their dearest earthly friend, At which the cottage-girls their pitchers 


And brought her from the precincts of 
the grave 1 
As sky-larks, when the wintry tempest 
flies, 

Caro] their gladness to the vernal skies. 


Chapter III. 

Ween Joseph was a boy, he often toil’d 
Beside his father; but Sir Walter’s ire, 
Which ev’iy trivial matter turn’d to wild 
Insanity, induced him to desire 
A task more noble once than it is now— 
A pea|^ftil occupation at the plough. 

He hir’d himself to Bailie Hazelside, 
Who had a very beautiful estate. 

And pleasant mansion, by the silver tide 
Of pastoral Teviot, where the miser sate 
’Mid wealth that scarce more comfort 
could produce 

To him, than rotten eggs onto a goose. 

He had no patrimony from his sire; 

A greedy heart was all he did inherit; 
It was enough—he labour’d to acquire. 
With all the meanness of a servile 
spirit. 

What more he long’d for than his soul’s 
salvation, 

And rear’d bis fortune on a small foun¬ 
dation. 

He kept of groceries a paltry shop in 
The dissipated town of Castlewick; 

But he was temperate, and fiut his hope in 
Substantial things; ne'er rose at mom- 
ing sick— 

Ne’er went to bed at night surcharged 
with wine. 

To snore, and grunt, and wallow like a 
swine. 

*Tis strange to see the wren, a little thing. 
Build for itself a large commodious 
home; 

’Tis strange to see the bee, of feeble wing 
And slender members, build iu honey, 
comb; 

*Tis strange to see what mortal may ac¬ 
quire, 

If he possesses only the desire. 

No, ’tis not strange; for avarice can school 
The human heart to ev’ry legal stealth; 
And it becomes a dirty, stagnant pool. 
Receiving crystal streams as well as 
fllth— 

Receiving all—but never to run dry 
Through such a wasteful sluice as charity. 

Ay, charfty is like the living rill, 

Whkh yletds ito moisture to the grass 
and flowers, 


fill. 

To which the herds resort at sultry 
hours: 

Go, let the needy have their wants sup¬ 
plied 

By whom they may—but not by Hazelside. 

At length he found himself—delighted 
lot !— 

The richest man in town, and the most 
greedy; 

And he became a Banker, as I wot. 

To make the needy wretch by far more 
needy; 

For though his money to the poor was lent. 
He made them pay—I know nut what 
per cent. 

And he enjoy'd the charming satisfaction. 
When bills became dishonour’d, as they 
oft were. 

Of finding debtors void of all protection. 
And seizing, with an iron hand, the 
soft ware 

Or bard-ware goods of a poor merchant's 
shop. 

Or brewer’s hogsheads, or a farmer’s crop. 

0 money is an honourable thing ! 

A wealthy man is sure to be respected; 
Although his neighbours have the power 
to bring 

A thousand duties that he has neglected; 
So Hazelside—O enviable state ! 

Was made the silly people’s Magistrate. 

Thou can’st not drink milk from a moun¬ 
tain spring; 

Thou cau’st not from the nightshade 
filter wine; 

Thou can’st not pluck flow’rs from a ra- 
ven's wing. 

Nor feathers from the shaggy ears of 
swine; 

No, thou can’st not—and neither can’st 
thou trust 

To getting justice from a mind unjust. 

It trampi not—upon the bench he sat, 
And various cases were before him 
brought; 

And he determin’d them—no matter 
what— 

Most usually wrong, but that was 
nought; 

It was as much the want of penetration 
As want of virtue—that’s a palliation. 

Well—when bis cofilers all were full of 
gold. 

And full of honour was his useful life, 
The happy man!—astonishingly bold !— 
Bethought of taking to himself a wife; 
Bethought a child of bis own body ought 
To enjoy the wealth he had so dearly 
bought. 
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lie ralirried—was it passion or esteem, 
For beauty or for virtue, could induce 
him? 

Neither—^it was thedow’ry (it would seem) 
That well he knew his consort would 
produce him: 

No doubt, the bride was beautiful and 
young. 

And these are blessings prais’d by every 
tongue. 

Slie married him—and what could hS her 
motive ? 

It was not for his beauty—he was old; 

It was not for his virtue—that I wot I’ve 
Prov’d to have been but small—then 
’twas his gold. 

No—she was given by an ambitious father, 

To him she lov’d not—him she hated rather. 

Oft have I thought that Jephtha’s super¬ 
stition, 

In sacrificing his beloved daughter. 

In strange compliance with his strange 
petition. 

When be came honour’d from the field 
of slaughter. 

Was fearful cruelty—but worse the part 

Of him who weds his child against her 
heart. 

Yes, Mistress Hazelside, no doubt, was 
murder’d. 

Even by the man from whom she had 
existence; 

O how she shrunk when the twidegroom 
came forward 

To take the hand that durst nut use 
resistance. 

And own the wife who in his arms shall 
ever 

Feci all the anguish of a burning fever! 

And sorrow kills os truly as the knife 
By which the unofibnding lamb ve slay; 

It }xnsons all the springs of human life, 
And, like a cancer, eats the heart away; 

She liv’d to be a mother, and expir’d. 

Perhaps when longer life she most desir’d. 

- • 

Ciiapter IV, 

Axd Emmeline, the miser’s daughter, 
grew. 

In stature and in beauty, like a rose 

On which theeveningshedshersoftestdew, 
O’er which the sun his brightest radi¬ 
ance throws. 

And unto which all loveliness is given 

That earth can yield—that we can dream 
of heaven. 

And so unlike, in feature and in mind. 
To him by whom the breath of life she 
drew. 

She seem’d a creature of a difTrent kind, 
A purer being in the admirer’s view; 


A beauteous blossom growing on the root 
Of an old trunk, that had nor leaves nor 
fruit. 

Ah! she to whom her loveliness she ow’d. 

Her generous spirit, and her tender heart. 
Was sleeping wi^ the valley’s senseless 
clod; 

And oft her tears unconsciously would 
start. 

When mournful nei^buurs, in her pre¬ 
sence, said— 

How like her mother is that gentle 
maid!” 

And oft she sought the churchyard’s^al- 
low’d spot. 

When twilight shadows o’er the val- 
lics crept, 

When plaintive wood.doves breath’d their 
vesper note. 

And there, in solitary sadness, wept 
O’er tender joy; she never had possess’d 
The friendly converse of a mother’s breast. 

Ay, she was motherless—^l>ut still her sire 

Strove to supply the loss she had 8us> 
toin’d; 

To gratify her innocent desire. 

To chase each sorrow that her bosom 
pain’d; 

To give all happiness to her who prov’d 
The only being that he really lov’d. 

She was the power, and she alone, that 
thaw’d 

The iciclis that harden’d round his 
heart: 

That, like a heav’nly presence, overaw’d 

The selfish purposes that rose to thwart 
Each gen’rous wish, and prompt the mind 
to ill; 

That, ’mid temptation, kept him human 
still. 

O Emmeline was beautiful!—her eyes 

Were just those things which poets call 
divine; 

They* seem’d to have conununion with 
the skies 

In all her meditations; and their shine. 
Bright as the morning, but as mild as 
even. 

Beam’d on the heart as if it came from 
heaven. 

Her brow was ftiir and high—the locks 
that play’d 

Around it, sable as the raven’s plume. 
All glossy in the sun-her cheeks display’d 

Of health and parity the spotless bloom; 
Her lips !—two op’ning rose-buds gently 
fann’d 

By gales that waft their sweetness o’er the 
land. 
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Her fwm was tall and slender, and she 
seem’d 

Quite unconnected with our grosser birth; 

A shape aerial, which wc have dream’d. 
But never met with in the crouds of 
earth; 

A diape, when once beheld, which came 
again. 

Like some sweet dream, to tantalize 
the brain. 

Her voice was music of the softest tone. 
That, ere we are aware, steals to the 
heart, 

And makes us all its magic influence own. 
The smile would brighten, and the tear 
, would start 

Unconsciously, when, like a wizard's spell. 

Upon the car her varying accents fell. 

But mark, dear reader! I am none of those 
Their heroines that lower or exalt 

To devils or to angels—I suppose. 

That even mine might have a trifling 
fhult; 

For she was form’d, like all, of flesh and 
blood. 

Of different element—the bad and good. 

She was not quite so heavenly, I conceive. 
As Wordsworth’s—they arc always but 
a vision ; 

Nor half so earthly, you may well believe. 
As Byron’s—they allure us to perdition: 

She had enough of sense, enough of soul. 

To be extremely charming on the whole. 

When Emmeline was eighteen years of 

aiie. 

Her prudent father thought that she 
should many ; 

For he was old—he soon might quit the 
stage 

Of mortal life,—although he wish'd to 
tarry ; 

And oh! he thought—and oh! the thought 
was killing— 

She then might wed some fool without a 
shilling. 

So he licthought himself, that he would 
try 

To peep into the state of her affections; 

And she had many suitors, by the bye. 

Of diflibrent ages, and of all complexions; 

And he began to draw, with little skill. 

The secret forth against the keeper’s wilL 

“ What think’st thou of Squire Acrebroad, 
my dear ?” 

■ I think, dear father, that he worships 
Mammon, 

And would prefer (I do not mean to sneer) 

An old brass fqrthing to the finest woman; 

But he iis welcome, sure, to bend the knee 

To what he likes—though not to iiester 
me I” 
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What think’st thou, then, of Farmer 
Bittersweet ?” 

** I think, dear father, that the licker¬ 
ish youth 

Is only fond of that which he can eat; 

Heavens! when I look at his cajmeious 
mouth, 

I can’t but tremble—^luckily, indeed, 

A roasted goose will feel no sort of dread.” 

“ What think’st thou, then, of Master 
Littlewit ?” 

“ I think, dear father, he’s a tiresome 
Dandy, 

Like all that the name—and only fit 

(If fit for any purpose) just to hand ye 

A cup of tea, a ’kerchief, or a fan- 

I hate a monkey in the Bha}x; of man.” 

“ Who is it, then, my daughter, that you 
love ?” 

“ None—none as yet, 1 really must 
confess. Sir; 

Give me a little longer still to rove 

In all the liberty I now possess, Sir ; 

Give me a little longer to select me 

One I respect—and one that can respect 
me.” 

This having said, she vanish’d from thc- 
room. 

Like light-heel’d ghost that is by morn 
aftkighted, 

And left the miser in a state of gloom. 

Like woeful traveller in the wild lie- 
nighted: 

“ Money,” quoth he, “ I’ve found a tick¬ 
lish matter. 

But curse these women—they arc little 
better.” 


Chapter V. 

Cak she who is so tremblingly alive 
To every finer feeling of the heart. 

Against the dictates of her nature .strive. 
And live irom kindred spirits all apart ? 

Can she whom tales of slightest sorrow 

^ move 

To pity—be incaiiable of love ? 

She lov'd the beauties of this beauteous 
world— 

The flow’iy banks along tlie willow’d 
brook, 

The inland lake that to the breezes curl'd. 
The woodland walk through many a 
Shady nook 

That wound its way—the sweet seques¬ 
ter’d bow’r 

That shelter’d lovers in their happiest hour. 

She lov’d the coming of the vernal morn, 
Like bright smile stealing o’er the 
blooming check, 
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The noontide shelter of the summer While Joseph, at his hours of leisure, 
thorn— dress'd 

The autumnal eve, when choral rca])crs The rich parterre with flow’rs she most 
seek admir’d; 

Their mountain homes—the winter’s mid- For she was fond to learn, and he to 
night sky, teach. 

That lifts the spirit to sublimity. The history and properties of each. 


She lov’d the bWtings of the moorland 
flock. 

The curlew’s note fer echoing o’er the 
hill. 

The wild-dovc’s cooings from its native 
rock. 

The skyJark’s lofty carol, and the trill 

Of lonely red-breast, in the fading trees. 

That give their brown leaves to October’s 
breeze. 

She lov’d the mountain’s monumental 
cairn. 

Where sat the shc])herd with his mel¬ 
low flute; 

The ruin’d castle of the warrior stern. 

Where now each sound of revelry was 
mute; 

The lonely churchyard, where unlctter’d 
stones 

Mark’d out the peasant’s long-forgotten 
bones. 

All these she lov’d—and hence her love 
w'as given 

To things that never would her hopes 
betray; 

Although the stars might daily fade from 
heav’n— 

Although the flow’rs might for a time 
decay. 

Yet well she knew there was no cause to 
mourn, ' 

For, in their season, they would all return. 

But this is not enough: well, she perus’d 

“ The Border Minstrel’s ” fascinating 
talc; 

“ The Ettrick Shephei'd’s” fairy-songs 
diffus’d 

Enchantment o’-er her spirit; co^d she 
fail 

To give herself enjoyment ?—could her 
mind 

In deepest solitude a languor find ? 

Still this is not enough: a dale, a hill. 

The bard, and the romancer, may im¬ 
part 

A few sweet momentary pleasures—still 

There is a vacant comer in the heart; 

The heart of sensibility alone 

Can find its joy in feelings like its own. 

Well—she, full oft, when Vesper in the 
west 

Was shining, to her garden-bow’r re¬ 
tir’d, 

roL. XII. 


O ’twas a sweet employ, from flower to 
flower. 

To act the teacher’s or the pupil’s part. 
For it would chance, that, by magnetic 
pow’r. 

Their fingers met—and then the con¬ 
scious heart 

A gush of feeling from the fountain 
threw- 

And she would blush—and so would 
.ioseph too! 

In short—in language all can under¬ 
stand— 

She lov’d him.—“ What depravity of 
taste !” 

Exclaims each haughty lady of the land. 

And ran a girl so fair, accum 2 )lish’d, 
chaste. 

Fix her aflections on a peasant ? can 
She him prefer unto a gentleman ?” 

A gentleman !—dear ladies, what is that ? 

An idle thing, all ruffles and [lerfume, 
And eke, perhaps, a feather in his hat. 

That prattles scandal in the drawing¬ 
room, 

And through ttic crowded streets is heard 
to pass 

More noisy—but less modest—than an 
ass. 

Joseph was tall, athletic, handsome, 
young. 

Of generous feelings, and of spirit high; 
And one, although from lowly parents 
sprang. 

That in a lowly station would not die; 
That, like the hardy and aspiring oak. 
Would tow’r to hcav’n,,though rooted on 
a rock. 

Nor was he destitute of learning—nor 

Of boorish manners: she whom he ad¬ 
mir’d 

Was altogether lovely, and the more 

He gaz’d upon her, he the more desir’d 
To elevate himself: thus was his mind 
By love instructed, polish’d, and refin’d. 

Nay, it was rather adoration; he 

In secret worshipp’d her—perliaps too 
much; 

And dunt not think, and scarce could 
hope, that she 

Felt partial towards him—but, oh! to 
touch 

Her hand by aeddenb—to meet her smile, 
Was recompence enough for all his toik 
4 B 
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But llcav'n have pity on their sever’d 
hearts! 

Kor Bailie Hazelsidc, I know not 
why, 

Hath qaarrcll'd with |M)or Joseph, who 
dcjwrts 

Prom her he loves—^yet often bends his 
eye 

To catch a parting glimpse—’then hums, 
along 

His mountain path, some nameless poet’s 
song:— 

“ Alas, sweet lady ! must we part. 
And when this breast of mine 

Hath felt Iiow Ixiautiful thou art— 
That all its love is thine ? 

And must the summer-blossoms fall. 
And must the winter reign, 


And must the spring return with all 
] lov’d but thee again ? 

“ And wlien around the social hearth 
Aejoicing friends convene, 

Say, must I sigh ’mid aU their mirth. 
For joys that once have been ? 

And when at eve, in pensive state, 

I roam the dewy plain. 

Say, must it never be my fate 
To meet with thee again ? 

“ Oh ! when this heart of feeling clings 
Even to a flower or tree— 

Even to these mute insensate things, 
How must it cling to thee ! 

And part—oh ! ’tis to part with hcav’n 
For everlasting iiain. 

And muse upon enjoyments given. 
Not to be given again !” 


End djf Hook First. 


ISKALITIES. 

-- Mind, mind alone. 

The living fountains in itself contains 
Of beauteous sublime. 

Akennde's Pleasures of Inuigimtloii. 


How much is there of the real hap¬ 
piness of man which may be traced 
to a source that is altogether ideal! 
The bright prospects which gladden 
the morning of our days, and the 
tranquil recollections which cheer the 
evening of life, borrow from the mind 
itself the interest and joy which 
they shed around our path. The 
dawnings of our early hopes maji, 
indeed, be overcast, and our fondest 
expectations may evaporate in air; 
but these contingencies do not af¬ 
fect the certainty of our present en¬ 
joyments, for in the interminable vi¬ 
sions of the mind, there is a rich 
store of happiness, over which time 
and chance exert but little control. 
On the other hand, though our jour¬ 
ney may have been through the rough 
and pemous places of the world, yet 
the recollection of tlie past is not on 
that account the less productive of 
pleasurable emotion. We look back 
on the departed portion of our exist¬ 
ence with deemr interest, that it has 
been a ^riod of trial and danger ; 
like a child who is only the more en¬ 
deared to a mother's heart, by the 
remembrance of the anxieties she had 
felt, and the tears which she shed over 
its infant sufferings. The scenes 
and paktiincs of our younger days 


derive a new enchantment from the 
distance; and events which it was 
once most painful to contemplate, it 
may not be unpleasant to remember. 
On the retrospect of its former feel¬ 
ings, there is the light of a reflected 
joy thrown in upon the mind, as de¬ 
lightful, or even more delightful, 
than the transports which were #t 
first excited by the outward object. 
And how diminished would the foun¬ 
tains of human happiness become, 
were they only, supplied by those 
streams which issue out of the ex¬ 
ternal pleasures and immediate bless¬ 
ings of life! 

The power of association is one of 
the most extensive and valuable of 
those internal treasures which fur¬ 
nish us with so many of our mental 
luxuries. It is the only alchymy 
which can indeed convert the dull ore 
of earth into gold. Whatever differ¬ 
ence of metaphysical opinion may 
prevail respecting the measure of its 
influence, there is no one who has 
not felt the deep interest with which 
it can invest objects the most indif¬ 
ferent, or who has not perceived the 
additional radiance which it throws, 
even over the most glorious of na¬ 
ture’s works. It may be overrating 
its extent and power, to consider it 
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as alone suflideiit to account for all 
the beauty and sublimity of the ma> 
terial world, throughout tlie diversi¬ 
fied gradations which connect, in 
one series, the gentlest and grandest 
of created things; yet how many of 
the brightest gems would drop away 
from the rich garb of nature, were 
it to be expunged from the living 
tablets of the soul, or its influence 
withdrawn from the world, with¬ 
out us ! The scene on which we look, 
in all its variety of wood, and rock, 
and water, may of itself excite emo¬ 
tions of admiration and delight ; but 
when, under the mind's creative eye, 
it has assumed the new forms and 
colours of association—when the still 
course of the stream has suggested 
the silent and ceaseless lapse of time, 
or when the cataract, wtiose proud 
voice yet rises with youthful vigour, 
though ages have rolled away since it 
first broke the surrounding stillness, 
and recals the fleetingness of the 
strength of man, many generations of 
whose mightiest children have, with¬ 
in a less ancient date," been num¬ 
bered witli the silent dead ; when 
the mind has thus concentrated, in 
a point of time, the changeful in¬ 
terest of years, and, within the li¬ 
mits of one little scene, the charms 
of universal nature, the lively feelings 
with whieh it is pervaded are more 
especially the result of its own magic 
influence, and it is literally true, that 
man himself creates the wonders 
he admires.” These emotions arc 
yet deepened and cncreased, when, 
besides this general poetic expression, 
the mind can trace, in the featured 
landscape, the records of particular 
events, and thus re-people its soli¬ 
tudes with the good and great of past 
ages. It is on treading the ground 
vmich has been ennobled by the steps 
of the patriot, or consecrated by his 
blood, that the soul dilates with the 
most grateful admiration of his work, 
and pours forth the justest tribute to 
his praise. His spirit seems yet to 
hover over the field of his last strug¬ 
gles and success—the surrounding 
air is surcharged with the breath of 
liberty. His virtues and his glory 
have thrown a lasting uhetion over 
the scene of his triumph and death, 
“ like the scent of the roses which 
still hangs round the vase in which 
they have once been distilledand 


the picture which the imagination is 
then enabled to trace, is possessed of 
all the warmth of life and energy of 
truth. 

But the influence of association is 
not confined to the poetry of external 
nature and heroic exploit. 11 mingles 
with all the interests of social life, 
and, like the light of the blessed sun, 
shines into every dwelling,—the pea¬ 
sant’s cottage, as well as the rich 
man’s palace. The veneration, al¬ 
most superstitious, with which, in 
many parts of the country, the relics 
of former times are regarded, is a 
proof of its ascendancy, in forming 
the habits even of the most unrefined. 
The hereditary relic of family orna¬ 
ment thus obtains, in the eye of its 
possessor, a value with which no¬ 
thing else can be compared; and there 
have been instances in which it has 
been preserved through misfortune 
and disgrace, when neither poverty, 
wretchedness, nor despair, could wring 
from their victim this last monument 
of ancestral dignity. It is to the same 
cause we are to ascribe much of that 
slowness to change, however obvious 
its advantages—tnat lingering attach¬ 
ment to ancient usages, which the 
light of science and improvement can 
scarcely dispel—that strong predi¬ 
lection for every thing that is old ; 
old times, old manners, old opinions, 
and even old prejudices, which we 
find to be so extensively prevalent 
among mankind. No one can have 
mingled with the lower orders, in 
any of the more retired districts of 
Scotland, without having witnessed 
the strong, and somedmes bcaudful 
effects of this principle. To do as 
they had been taught in their youth, 
and as their fathers had done before 
them, is a doctrine every departure 
from which is reprobated as heredcal. 
And yet, with ul this staunch ad¬ 
herence to the forms of venerable an¬ 
tiquity, the constant departure 'of 
each succeeding generation from the 
maxims of the good old times, is 
the subject of many a bitter and pa¬ 
thetic lamentation. How warm and 
poetic are their descriptions of the 
ast! How gentle was the spring, 
ow exuberant the harvest, how la¬ 
vish the prodigality of nature, how 
decorous tiie manners of father and 
son, of matron and maid, in that 
golden age! A haln of departed glory 
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crowns all their associations with 
those days of primeval felicity. The 
my>haired patriarch, surrounded by 
his children and his children's chil¬ 
dren, seated in the family-chair of 
massive workmanship, in which his 
sires, for many generations back, had 
presided, runs out into a long descant 
on the wonders, the incidents, and 
virtues of the by-gone times. His 
dim eye sparkles with animation, his 
trembling voice rises into a tone of 
exulting pride, while he tells the 
many feats of dexterity and strength 
in which he engaged with the com¬ 
panions of his youth, so far surpassing 
those of their degenerate offspring; 
or reverts to the tales which, in his 
boyhood, he had heard from men 
whose youthful prowess as far sur¬ 
passed his own. But it is on the reli- 

g 'lous eminence of the past age that 
c most delights to expatiate. On the 
evening of the sacred day, when all, 
without distinction of age, are as¬ 
sembled round him, some solemn 
and interesting events become the 
theme of his discourse. Perhaps the 
current of his recollections is ex¬ 
cited by some pious author, from 
whose pages he had learned the first 
elements of heavenly truth ; or it is 
the “ Remains" the last affectionate 
counsels of some honoured servant 
of God, to whose instructions he had 
often listened; or the text of scrip¬ 
ture, which formed the subject of 
that never-to-be-forgotten address, in 
which the aged pastor bade farewell 
to his beloved flock, while every eye 
was moistened by sorrow; and, as he 
thinks of it, the tears again gush 
forth, and stream adown his furrowed 
checks. One incident associates ano¬ 
ther, one season of consecrated feel¬ 
ing recals others as sacred, till he 
has run through the story of his 
life from his boyish days,” when his 
Sabbaths were spent among the lone 
hills, watching his flock, and conning 
over the Holy Book, till he joined the 
returning worshippers, discoursing to¬ 
gether of the glonous things they had 
heard—even up to the present mo¬ 
ment, when his Sabbaths arc again 
passed in loneliness, far from the 
house of prayer, and when he knows, 
only from otliers, the gracious words 
which the Lord speaks to his people 
■ ith of his servants. It is 
it, for many generations, in se. 



veral of the more secluded portions of 
Scotland, the habits of our forefathers 
were formed and perpetuated; con¬ 
joining, in the same minds, the great¬ 
est simplicity and sublimity of cha¬ 
racter j embracing the observance of 
much at which philosophy may 
smile, but comprising also the prin¬ 
ciples of a wisdom which philosophy 
could never teach, and which has 
made their “simple annals” to abound 
in the stores of a traditional litera¬ 
ture, which is not only fitted to in¬ 
terest the imagination, but also to 
sublime and improve the heart. 

Although it is true that these in¬ 
fluences of the associating principle 
are universal in their operation, and 
that even those who are most un¬ 
spotted by the sin of romance, and 
least addicted to its pleasures, owe to 
its illusions many of the peculiari¬ 
ties of their characters, and not a few 
of the enjoyments of life; yet there 
is still a marked diflerence in the 
ascendancy which it has usurped in 
different minds. There is a saga¬ 
cious race of matter-of-fact men, 
whose emotions are restricted to ob¬ 
jects that are visibly and tangibly 
before them. They value things only 
by their intrinsic worth, their weight, 
or their length, breadth, and thick¬ 
ness. There is more to delight them 
in a rich harvest field, than in all 
that “ savage Rosa dash’d, or learn¬ 
ed Poussin drew.” To them all 
places are alike,—the patriot’s grave, 
and the turf that wraps the nameless 
vulgar,—the birth-place of a Shake¬ 
speare, and the natal spot of any 
other deer-stalker in Old England. 
The idea of a power, in particular 
places and objects, to embody anew 
the events of past ages, appears to 
them as outrageous a mockery of 
the senses, as the Catholic doctrine 
of the real presence. If one of 
these substantial thinkers attempt 
the description of a country, he is 
sure to expatiate on the number of 
fat acres it contains, and the inter¬ 
esting beauties of its farm-yards, 
clover-patches, and live stock. Or, 
if his imagination attempt a higher 
flight, he refreshes you with the pic¬ 
ture of a fertile plain, neatly por¬ 
tioned out into square fields, bound¬ 
ed by trim hedge-rows, which are 
varied, at regular distances, by per¬ 
pendicular trees, whose branches arc 
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lopped off out of regard to the neigh¬ 
bouring crops; where, from an equal 
affection for the interests of the mea¬ 
dow, the streams are confined, and 
trained to seek the lowest level by the 
Btraightest line; and, in the midst of 
this fairy land, you are required to 
suppose a spacious quadrangular man¬ 
sion, girt round by an Archipelago 
of office-houses, of every diversity of 
shape, size, and position; the adorn¬ 
ment of a poultry-yard in front, and 
a high-walled garden behind, and 
such other appurtenances as may 
grace and beautify so lovely a spot of 
ground. He looks upon a' country, 
in short, only as a particular extent 
of soil, of greater or less productive¬ 
ness. That land to him is the love- 
Iknt on the face of the earth,” which 
rears the most abundant harvests, 
and the fattest beeves ; and even the 
most glorious luminary of heaven is 
chiefly admired, as something espe¬ 
cially propitious to the labours of the 
liushandman. 

From this, which may be consider¬ 
ed as tlic lowest, up to the most vi¬ 
sionary description of character, there 
is an endless diversity in the influ¬ 
ences of the suggesting principle. 
The greater portion of mankind lie 
between the two extremes. They are 
an amphibious race of animals, who 
live, partly amid the realities of the 
earth, and partly among the iicrial 
fictions of imagination. They are, 
many of them, like some of your 
middle men in politics,—half Whig 
half Tory, wholly nothing,—and 
their conduct and sentiment exhibit 
the same inconsistencies. There is a 
perpetual conflict carrying on within 
them, like that which the ancient 
Manichcan heretics represented be¬ 
tween the material and divine souls 
in man. 'J'hcy are, in a small w'ay, 
curious collectors of all sorts of relics, 
of genuine buttons and musket-balls 
from Waterloo, and grains of the 
identical sand wliich half suffocated 
the inhabitants of Naples during the 
last great irruption of Vesuvius. You 
will also find in their possession a 
collection, " rich and rare,” of all 
the snuff'-boxes, walking-canes, &c. 
which have been consecrated by fa¬ 
mily use for many generations back; 
and some of our blues, we are cred¬ 
ibly informed, can shew the very 
hooped petticoat and stomacher with 


which their great-grandmothers, se¬ 
ven times removed, first captivated 
the afibetions of their grandsires; to 
the resistless attractions of which, 
through a necessary succession of 
causes and effects, they can trace up 
their own existence. Hence, also, 
the treasures of epitaphs, original 
poetry, and autograplis, with which, 
like a cornucopia, the albums of 
the same worthies overflow; and all 
the precious stones and antiques, 
which adorn the cabinets of the nu¬ 
merous lovers of virtii. 

There is yet another class of cha¬ 
racter, in whose minds the power of 
association has established the throne 
of its dominion, and rules with the 
most absolute sway; the lunatic, 
the lover, and the poet.” The wild 
rhapsodies in which madness gives 
vent to its fury, rising, sometimes, to 
a pitch of awful sublimity,—starting 
from one cloudy summit to another, 
and connecting together, in its excur¬ 
sions, objects the most remote and 
discordant,—display, not only a per¬ 
version, but a strength of the sug¬ 
gesting principle, which opens up a 
curious field of speculation to the 
metaphysical inquirer. This interest 
is encrcasod, when we consider its 
connections with the poetical tem¬ 
perament, and also the resemblance 
which its lawless creations bear to 
the visions which pass before the 
mind during sleep. That an extra¬ 
ordinary influence is, in these cases, 
exerted by the suggesting principle, 

' is likewise proved by the fact, that, 
in their most sane moments, when 
alive, not only to the intelligence, but 
also many of the best feelings of hu¬ 
manity, the sight of a particular ob¬ 
ject, a sound, a word, or the sugges¬ 
tion of a train of thought, touches a 
chord, whose jarring destroys all the 
harmony of the mind, till it becomes 
a chaos of intellectual darkness and 
the wildest anarchy. Even in the 
mildest cases of insanity, the sudden 
alternations of joy and grief,—the un¬ 
wearied repetition of the same name 
in every tone of voice, and now 
every degree of slowness and rapidity 
of articulation,—the broken snatches 
of songs, now cheerful, and again 
plaintive, all bespeak the change 
which has been wrought on the 
powers of suggestion, and the influ- 
■ enco which it throws back on the 
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temperament of the mind. To many 
of our readers, it will seem an easy 
and natural transition, to pass from 
the madman to the lover; as they 
may be inclined to consider the latter 
only as a modification and sub-species 
of the former. With him, all the 
associations of the mind are coloured 
by one image. Every beautiful ob¬ 
ject that strikes his eye, every reflec¬ 
tion which arises in his mind, sug¬ 
gests it. The wide earth is conse¬ 
crated as the temple of his idolatrous 
worship; his heart of hearts is the 
shrine on whidi his ofierings are 
presented; and every thing around 
and within him recals the remem¬ 
brance of the sole object of his ado¬ 
ration. He sees other objects only 
through the medium of feelings con¬ 
versant only with one revered image ; 
and hence the ideal relation which is 
formed between his own heart, the 
idol of its aftections, and the charms 
of universal nature, by which the 
one BO readily and vividly suggests 
the other. His soul is so over-in¬ 
formed with life, that whatever he 
bi'eathes on, is impregnated with vi¬ 
tality. The varied forms of natural 
beauty, and whatever he gazes on 
with delight, thus become a portion 
of his own existence;—and between 
all objects which harmonize with the 
master-passion, and are suggested by 
it, there is thus the intimate connec¬ 
tion of a relationship of the heart. 
'J'he scenes of former enjoyment, 
where rapture uttered vows and 
wept between,” ever afterwards a- 
waken nearly the same emotions; 
his passion, hke the art of the x>ain- 
ter, has transcribed on matter, and 
thus rendered permanent the most 
evanescent feelings of the sonl. The 
pledge of a mutual and deathless at¬ 
tachment is thus not only valuable, 
as the promise and surety of future 
joy, but also as a remembrancer of 
the past, which renders it ever pre¬ 
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sent. It not only furnishes oil to 
die lamp of hope, but keeps alive the 
vestal fire of memory. The vivii'y- 
ing strength of his feelings gives a 
r^lity to objects and ideas the most 
visionary; his recollections become as 
distinct as perceptions; his associa¬ 
tions powerful as the talisman of the 
magician, which brinp within the 
cirde it has drawn the richest trea¬ 
sures of the earth. Poetry is the 
language of love—the love of nature, 
of moral truth, excellence, and uni¬ 
versal beauty, as well as the tender 
{lassion to which the name is more 
ordinarily applied. The characters 
of the lover and poet thus closely 
resemble each other. There is in 
both the same waywardness and fc^^ 
of feeling, the same compass md 
vividness of suggestion. Both live 
in a creation of their own, which they 
have formed out of the fairest and 
best of nature’s works. The mate¬ 
rial is but the emblem of this ideal 
world, in which they move and 
breathe; its objects are hieroglyphics, 
in which they trace a hidden mean¬ 
ing, and by means of which they 
express and embody tlie internal ai- 
fections of the heart. The gifted 
eye of the poet discerns wisdom and 
beauty, which others cannot distin¬ 
guish,—in the tjuivering of a leaf he 
sees the trembling hopes of man, 
which glitter for a while, then fall, 
and are borne down the stream of 
destiny ; in the flowers of the field, 
the emblem of his own life—in their 
fleeting colours, his own joys—in 
their decay, his own dissolution—in 
their revival, that spring when he* 
shall rise from the dust of the earth, 
and flourish in immortal bloom. He 
discovers instruction and delight in 
every page of Nature's volumes; 

Finds tongues in trees, Iwoks in the run¬ 
ning brooks. 

Sermons in stones, and good in every 
thing. 
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WEED8 ANU FLOWEUS. 

No. III. 

The Village. 

The mind, and not the man, doth make or mar; 
Not from the man, but from the mind proceed 
All outward acts, virtue or vanity : 

The mind doth make each man to do each deed. 


Among die higher ranks of society 
in Scotland, few, perhaps, enjoyed 
more uninterrupted happiness tlian 
Mr Graham and his lady. He was 
proprietor of Greenbank, an estate 
sufficiently large to afford all the com¬ 
forts and conveniences of life to a 
rational mind, not enervated by 
luxury, nor seduced by a vitiated 
taste for the pleasures and follies of 
fashion. The lands were a paternal 
inheritance, which had been in the 
family for several centuries; the 
mansion-house was antiquated, and, 
by fashionable gentlemen, would have 
been pronounced inconvenient; but 
such was Mr Graham’s respectful re¬ 
verence for his ancestors, that he made 
no external alteration in the struc¬ 
ture of the building; and, in his eyes, 
any deficiency in fashionable ele¬ 
gance and modern taste, was more 
than counterbalanced by the air of 
antiquity which surrounded the ve¬ 
nerable pile. 

Mr Graham's station was sufficient¬ 
ly high to give him respectability in 
the country, without placing him on 
that troublesome elevation which 
would have prevented him from en¬ 
joying the domestic and rural plea¬ 
sures most congenial to his disposi¬ 
tion. He resided constantly on his 
estate, which was nearly an hundred 
miles distant from Edinburgh, and 
so far from any neighbouring pro¬ 
prietor, burgh, or public road, as to 
preclude the intrusion of impertinent 
or troublesome visitors. 

In early life, he had made a short 
tour on the continent, and, unlike 
many of his countrymen, returned a 
patriot, one who still beUeves that 

His first, best couutiy, ever is at home. 

Ill the matrimonial lottery, Mr 
Graham had been so fortunate as to 
draw a most valuable prize, which 
was by him reckoned inestimable. 


Mirror far Magistrates. 

He had been married nearly twenty 
years, and Mrs Graham was still a 
iSne woman, both in face and form ; 
being still nearly a lustrum on the 
right side of forty ; but her personal 
charms were the least valuable jiart 
of her attractions ; some of her nobler 
endowments will appear in the pro¬ 
gress of our tale. At present we shall 
only observe, that she was equally 
partial as her husband to the plea¬ 
sures of domestic life; with some 
unfashionable peculiarities, which 
made her be laughed at by her su¬ 
periors,—envied and half hated by 
her equals,—loved, revered, and a- 
dored as a being of a higher order, by 
the sons and daughters of adversity 
for several miles around. 

Their eldest daughter was now 
seventeen, and had all the loveliness 
which graced her mother, in the 
brightest bloom of her virgin beauty; 
and her tuition gave rich promise of 
all these unfashionable propensities to 
which we have alluded. In a word, 
she was admired and beloved, in the 
circle where she was known ; and 
strangers could not see Clementina 
Graham without experiencing most 
delightful emotions. 

Although Mr Graham and his 
amiable lady had several friends and 
acquaintances in the Scottish me¬ 
tropolis, they seldom visited there. 
However, their third visit was made, 
accompanied by their eldest daugh¬ 
ter, at the time of which we write. 
It was Clementina’s first appearance 
in that emporium of taste, elegance, 
and science. We speak not of what 
she felt, nor how much she was ad¬ 
mired ; for although our little story 
had its rise in Edinburgh, the prin¬ 
cipal scene is on the estate of Green- 
bank. 

Duri^ their stay in the metropo¬ 
lis, Mr Graham, his wife, and daugh¬ 
ter, one day dined in a large and 
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fashionable party, where the conver¬ 
sation turned on the comparative ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages of town 
and country. As was to be expect¬ 
ed^ there was much diversity and 
contrariety of opinion on this topic ; 
but after the company in general had 
dropped the subject, it was kept up 

E a couple of young ladies. Miss 
mrietta Vellum and Mrs Jonquil. 
The former was the only daughter of 
an eminent and wealthy citizen, of 
that class whose prosperity depends 
upon the distrust, crimes, and follies 
of the public. The latter was a wi¬ 
dow, \^o went into her weeds just 
as she went out of hef teens, having 
been only for a few months the wife 
of an old gentleman, who, when past 
his grand climacteric, was so struck 
with her inimitable graces, that he 
wooed and won her; and, as a due 
reward for her condescension, died, to 
put her in full possession of his im¬ 
mense wealth, of which he left her 
sole heiress. 

To those unacquainted with her 
history, Mrs Jonquil seemed a 
blooming virgin, her charms only ex¬ 
panding to maturity ; and even those 
who knew her intimately, acknow¬ 
ledged that her face, like her for¬ 
tune, was wonderfully improved by 
her visit to the Hymeneal temple. 

'Miss Vellum most unhesitatingly 
expressed her dislike, ay, her detes¬ 
tation of the country, however much 
it had been praisea by fabling and 
idle poets ; the scenery and the people 
were to lier equally odious. Her 
heart sickened when she thought of 

Plain work, purling brooks, 
Old.fasbion'd halls, dull aunts, and 
croaking rooks. 

She acknowledged that she did, in 
complaisance to her uncle. Sir '\Vil- 
liam, contrive to kill a few weeks in 
summer, when the town was empty, 
at his country seat ; he was enthusi¬ 
astic in his admiration of the coun¬ 
ty ; but her aversion increased every 
visit; it was merely gazing at tlie 
same trees, listening to me same 
sounds; to saunter alone in dull me- 
hmcboly walks, and come home to 
dine with the parish parson, in his 
rusty black coat; and who had never 
read the last series of Tales of my 
Landlord, and had not even heard of 
Maturin’s Tragedy. Yet such was 


the only society to be met with in 
the country, unless the landlord ge¬ 
nerously' condescended to invite a rcw 
of those whom he considered his 
most respectable tenants, and in that 
event, they soon verified the asser¬ 
tion of Crabbe, (the only poet who 
has drawn a true picture of country 
manners,) for the dining-room then 
became the scene 

Where all were talkers, and where none 
could teach. 

Should she rashly venture beyond 
the pleasure-grounds, she was insult¬ 
ed by the broad stare of the rustic 
boors, and affronted by the whis¬ 
perings of her own sex: proper ob¬ 
jects, indeed, to become the heroes 
and heroines of pastoral poetry ; and 
she affirmed, that she would as soon 
expect delicacy, or even civility, from 
a North American savage, as from 
a boorish country bumpkin. The 
young women were hoydens in shape, 
and slatterns in dress; those who had 
any pretensions to beauty being 
blowzy wenches, incapable of cither 
feeling or inspiring tender senti¬ 
ments, and unworthy of being be¬ 
loved. She concluded her sweeping 
censures by saying, that if it did not 
sound like an Irish bull, she would 
affirm, that, if condemned to live in 
the country, she should die in less 
than a twelvemonth. "With respect 
to the old folks, she was sure they 
were proud, poor, and discontented ; 
but she had never conversed with 
any of Aem, nor ventured into their 
miserable hovels; for she was sure, 
that 

There all is want, and woe, and wretched¬ 
ness ! 

Such was the cmphatical descrip- _ 
tion of a country village, by that 
moral poet, whom they had already 
quoted, whose high regard for trutn 
forbade 

These real ills to hide, 

In tinsel trappings of poetic pride. 

Mrs Jonquil was equally extrava¬ 
gant in expressing her admiration of 
rural scenery, and the guileless sim¬ 
plicity of country manners; saying, 
that against the opinion of iht jaun¬ 
diced-eyed muse of the misanthropic 
Crabbe, she could bring a host of 
authorities. Virgil, courtier as he 
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was, had extolled the happiness of a 
country life; at leastj if she might 
credit Dryden’s translation^ for she 
clumed no acquaintance with the 
or^nal. Thomson had echoed him^ 
with delighted heart; and, with rap¬ 
ture-beaming eye, had mark^ the 
features of nature, and sung the 
charms of love and rural innocence, 
(roldsmith bad sighed and wtmt over 
his ruined Auburn, which she was 
sure was not a fancied picture. That 
pleasing poet, andamiable man, Cow- 
pcr, had said, 

“ God made the country, but man made 
the town 

and she was so decidedly of his opi¬ 
nion, that she emigrated from city 
smoke when she saw the buds in 
Charlotte-square spread into leaves, 
and did not return, except on a visit 
like the present, till the leaves on ^e 
birch had changed from green to 
filemot. To sum up the whole, she 
coulil, with truth, adopt the language 
of the poet last mentioned, and say, 
——“ The countiy wins me still; 

I never fram’d a wish, or form’d a plan. 
That flatter’d me with hopes of earthly bliss, 
But there I laid the scene.” 

The warmth of the fair widow in¬ 
creased as she proceeded; and it was 
observed, that she directed several 
secret and significant glances at a 
young country gentleman, whose fa¬ 
ther had lately left him heir to a fine 
estate, and who had, on some pre¬ 
vious occasions, evinced a partiality 
for the company of the handsome 
widow. 

Both continued obstinate in their 
opposite opinions, without any dis¬ 
play of either wit or novelty on the 
subject; when Mrs Graham, with 
that suavity so natural to her, said. 

If age and experience have any 
claim to be heard, perhws 1 may, 
without impertinence, offer my opi¬ 
nion on the point in dispute; and 
having lived both in town and coun¬ 
try, may be supposed to have acquir¬ 
ed some practical knowledge of a sub¬ 
ject on which you reason only from 
theory, and, permit roe to say, ap¬ 
pear to have trusted to the opinions 
of odiers, when you ought to have 
consulted your own judgments. You 
seem also to have formed your no¬ 
tions chiefly from the poets,—a class 
of men, who, although in general 
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pleasing companions, arc not always 
to be trusted for the fidelity of their 
delineations, as it is the very essence 
of their art, to amplify and heighten 
die colouring of the objects on which 
they are employed. But let them 
not be accuse of wilfully attempting 
to deceive; for being accustomed to 
look at the world of imagination, ra¬ 
ther than that of reality, they are 
themselves deceived; and he who 
has the greatest poetical power, is 
most to be suspectm of exaggeration, 
in the disposition of light and shade, 
as he may hfve a pardality for, or a 
prejudice against, the objects he is re¬ 
presenting. Farther, as poets are, in 
general, admirers of nature, it may be 
presumed they will exhibit pleasing 
and fatrourable pictures of pastorm 
and humble life. Exceptions ai^ 
sometimes to be found; and you, 
my dear Henrietta, have quoted one, 
perhaps the most striking to be found 
in the poetical annals of our country; 
for I know of no poet, from Chaucer 
to the present day, who has adhered 
so closely to truth, and, at the same 
time, given such unfavourable repre¬ 
sentations of human natureasCrabbe. 
He is the Kembraudt of poets, bis 
colouring is so dark and gloomy. Per¬ 
haps 1 might add, that, like More¬ 
land, he selects his subjects from low 
life, and is equally graphic in their 
delineation. It has been remarked 
of that painter, that he was fond of 
introducing that unclean and un¬ 
seemly animal, a swine, into almost 
all his sketches from rural life ; so 
Crahhe generally contrives to exhi¬ 
bit, in his pictures, some vice, folly, 
or misfortune, which operates like a 
drop of gall in the cup of human life, 
embittering the draught. That all 
which he describes has happened, 
and will again occur, is readily grant¬ 
ed ; tempests will wake in skies u- 
sually temperate, and pestilence break 
out in the most salubrious climate ; 
but we arc nut, on that account, to 
frame the general rule from what 
should form only the exception. He 
who delights to look for weeds rather 
than flowers, will, by searching, find 
them in the fairest garden; and had 
Crahhe been as assiduous in selecting 
flowers, as he has been in culling 
weeds, he would have found nodiflS- 
culty in forming a nosegay, fragrant 
and beautiful. .Because poor human 
4 C 
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Nature haa some pimples and scars on 
her face, he applies his microscope to 
those unseemly excrescences, forget¬ 
ting, that all these may be found in 
a very regular set of features, and 
most attractive face. But most of 
our poets have erred on the other 
extreme; because rural scenery is 
pleasing, they paint Arcadian fields, 
cloudless skies, spotless innocence per< 
vading every bosom, and uninter¬ 
rupted happiness inhabiting every cot¬ 
tage. They delight to sing of that 
golden age, when 

‘ The world and love w'as young, 

And truth on every shepherd’s tongue.’ 

All this is very well as a fancy pic¬ 
ture, but it is equally distant from 
nature, as those of him whom I have 
already censured; and, 1 must own, 
bears less of a moral tendency. It 
might be allowable to place the most 
pleasing figures in the foreground, 
and strongest light; while objects 
offensive to the eye might, witli pro¬ 
priety, be thrown into shade; but to 
render the picture more attractive, 
although less faithful, nothing un¬ 
lovely finds a place in the landscape. 
Thus, by both of these opposite 
characters, nature is caricatured, 
while their readers arc misled and 
bewildered. Such, 1 find, is the 
case here ; for you, Henrietta, have 
most foully libelled the country and 
its inhabitants; while you, Ara¬ 
bella, must be convicted of gross flat¬ 
tery, or blind partiality to both. 
Climate and season have an irre¬ 
sistible influence in rendering the 
town or country the more agreeable; 
but human nature is originally the 
same in both; although the difibrence 
of education, arising from birth, lo¬ 
cal associations, and other incidental 
causes, may either promote or retard 
the growth of intellect, and operate 
very differently in the cultivation of 
the moral virtues, and ultimatelyform 
very opposite characters; yet I must 
admit, that there have come under 
ray own observation, habits and dis¬ 
positions BO very difi^nt, where all 
outward circumstances of education 
and fortune*appeared the same, that 
I have been, and still am, puzzled to 
account for the anomaly. But if you, 
my dear eousinst would, as you have 
long promised, come and spend a few 
weeks at Greonbank, I should hope 


to establish the charges of rash judg¬ 
ment, which 1 have brought against 
both of you; and that, before your 
departure, you would retract your 
present notions, for more rational 
opinions." 

Before leaving Edinburgh, Mr 
Graham and Clementina joined in 
pressing the invitation, which was 
accepted; and the two fashionable la¬ 
dies promised to rusticate for a little, 
as soon as they could discharge some 
previous engagements. 

It was late in the season before the 
ladies could depart for Greenbank, 
which they reached just in time to 
witness Summer exchanging her fer¬ 
vid glow and wanton glances, for the 
chaster graces and matron smiles of 
Autumn. We have already said, 
that the house of Greenbank W'as 
antiquated; it stood on a sloping 
bank, and around many of its turrets 

“ Twined the clasping ivy green ; 

Back o’er, lirs the high craigs cicading, 

liais’d around a cuzic screen.” 

At the distance of about a mile, it 
was flanked on each side with heath- 
clad hills, now glowing in purple 
beauty, and shedding fragrance a- 
round, mingling with the odours of 
the creeping wild thyme, which co¬ 
vered the grey rocks, where the wild 
beehummed,loadingher hairy thighs. 
Between these and the mansion- 
house waved venerable woods, be¬ 
neath whose shade the blackberry 
ripened, in size and luxuriance far 
beyond what it attains on the open 
and unsheltered heath; they were 
just coming in season, the wood- 
strawberry and wild-rasp having dis¬ 
appeared ; in the garden and the or¬ 
chard, Pomona shed her sweets and 
downy blushes in varied and luscious 
rofusion;Bn extensive valley spread 
efore the house, where the fields 
seemed to smile with the load of plen¬ 
ty, now beginning to assume the hue 
of approaching harvest; at irregular 
distances were seen the snug farm- 
steading, and the clustered cottages 
of the more populous and social ham¬ 
let. 

On the fourth week after the ar¬ 
rival of the ladies, it had rained for 
some days, and Miss Vellum hail 
sneeringly spoke of the delight of Bv- 
ing in the country; but the weather 
was again fair, and apparently set- 
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tied. One fine menning, after break- posed to the sun and fresh oir^ and 
fastj Mrs Graham proposed tliat they at night they served for a resting- 
should have a walk, and she, accom- place to the labourers, as they talked 
panied by her daughter and their over the occurrences or news of the 
guests, took their way along a fine day. With very few exceptions, 
sheltered narrow glen, where the ri- every dwelling exhibited ugns of 
vulet was sometimes heard to brawl neatness and comfort, which Mrs 


and murmur among the rocks, over¬ 
shadowed by the weeping birch, and 
branching hazel, and a little farther 
on, seemed to sleep on the level and 
grassy meadow, where it spreads its 
bosom to the sky, reflecting the lofty 
beeches on its banks, while the trout 
jumped with quivering fln, snatch¬ 
ing at the fly dancing in the sun- 
beamg. After leaving the valley, 
they saw before them a large and 
thickly-clustered village; the straw- 
roofed cottages peeping through the 
trees, and the blue smoke curling a- 
bove them, till it Was lost in viewless 
ether j the varied aspect of the little 
fields, as they passed, indicated that 
they were cultivated by dift'erent te¬ 
nants ; a man and his wife were seen 
reaping in one quarter ,* perhaps in 
another there was the addition of a 
daughter; and in a third, some young¬ 
lings were making awkward attempts 
at the rural employment: seldom 
more than two cows were seen feed¬ 
ing together; and the song of the lit¬ 
tle herd-boy, or girl, resounded over 
the plain. They entered the village, 
watered by a streamlet, which occa¬ 
sionally spread into a pool, where the 
noisy ducks kept up tlieir ceaseless 
din; the crested cock strutted majes¬ 
tically along, occasionally chucking 
to the feathered females of his haram, 
then pausing, clapping his wings, and 
crowing a note of defiance to the chal¬ 
lenge of some distant rival, which 
had just sounded in his ear. 1'he 
industrylof the inhabitants was ge¬ 
nerally visible, by many external 
signs; along the margin of tlie rivu¬ 
let, the twceling web, for sheets, or 
plain linen, for other domestic pur¬ 
poses, was stretched out to bleach, 
pinned down at each end, sometimes 
accompanied by a parcel of yarn, pre¬ 
paratory to another web against next 
season. 

The well-thatchcd hay-rick, and 
snugly-covered peat-stack, shewed 
their provident wticipation of the 
coming winter. At many of the 
doors were stone benches, (m which 
the dishes of the dairy were now ex- 


Graham was careful in pointing out 
to her visitors. But,” said that 
lady, we must see the interior of a 
few cottages; for 1 know that you. 
Miss Vellum, think with Crabbe, 
and Burns’s dog Cssar, that 

Surely poor folk maun be wretches.” 

They proceeded till more than half 
way throimh the village, and now 
nlet several of the inhabitants of 
both sexes; the men uniformly 
touching their hats, or bonnets, as 
they passed the ladies, and the wo¬ 
men making a respectful rustic curt¬ 
sy. As they approached a house, 
smaller and meaner in appearance 
than any they had yet passed, Cle¬ 
mentina said, “ 1 think, mother, wc 
should look in here,” and they en¬ 
tered, Mrs Graham leading the way. 

The only inhabitant seemed to be 
an old woman, seated at the window, 
and employed in knitting, with a 
book open on her lap: a crutch stood 
beside her, which she took, and lay¬ 
ing the book, with her spectacles, in 
the window sill, attempted to rise. 
“ Sit still, Margaret,” said Mrs 
Graham, waIkinguptoher,and taking 
her hand ; " we will find seats for 
ourselves.” Clementina handed chairs 
for her mother and the strangers, 
and all were seated beside the invalid. 

You are alone to-day, Margaret," 
said Mrs Graham. “ Jenny is out 
at the shearing; but I’m no alane, 
my lady; 1 have just been reading the 
consolations of Him, who says, ‘ 1 am 
with you always, even to the end of 
the world,’ and He has never left me 
comfortless.” “ Would you like, or 
be able to bear the air in your little 
garden to-day }“ I have learned 
never to like, at least not to long, for 
what is inconvenient.” But we 
could easily assist you; and as we 
intend passing half an hour with you, 
will again bring you in.” ** Had 
this been the first time you had shew¬ 
ed me this kindness, I would beg 
you not to take the tirouble, al¬ 
though 1 doubt you'll find me lean 
heavier now; for I am wearing 
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weaker.” Mrs Graham and her 
daughter took each an arm, and the 
old wojnan^ on her crutch, was slowly 
conducted to a rustic scat in the 
garden. ** I have mcikle to thank 
my good friends for, although I ken 
that some dinna want to hear of their 
kindnesses; but, dear Miss Clemy, 
I didna think, when you caused that 
scat to be put up, that 1 wad ever 
enjoyed it so mcikle; but when 
Jenny’s at hamc, an’ the wind lown, 
she takes me out in the e’e o’ the day, 
an’ sits down beside me wi’ her 
scam, I think the caUcr air refreshes 
my heart." ‘‘ How long have you 
now wanted the use of your limbs, 
Margaret " It's ten years bye- 
gane Lammas since 1 was owre the 
door, without help." And we find 
you still cheerful and happy ?” I 
have good cause to be so—I’m kindly 
dealt with in the day of adversity; 
I have yet many mercies for which 
to be thankful; I've the use of my 
hands, an’ also my e'esight, by which 
1 am still able to read my Bible, an' 
it has taught me not to murmur. 
When my mtdeman was ta’cn frae 
me, 1 thought that I was left de> 
fenceless; my William grew up, 
an’ he was cut down, like a young 
aik just coming to its strength; ‘ an' 
liow 1 am bereaved indeed,’ said 1; 
but 1 was justly^ yet mercifully chas¬ 
tised, for my mistrust an’ repining; 
I lost my ability, and then my Hea¬ 
venly Father shewed his kindness 
in my visitation: my Jenny was then 
little ither than a bairn; hut He 
proved the widow’s stay, an’ the 
orphan’s shield, by raising up friends 
for me; the best an’ kindest—I need- 
na, indeed I’m forbidden to speak of: 
I want for naething, an’ my lassie is 
grown up, wlia does a’ in her power 
to keep me easy.’’ “ Does the Mi¬ 
nister still call on you “ llcgu- 
larly: he was here last week, an’ 
sees me aye ance in the month; his 
visits are always pleasant, an’, I trust, 
profitable. He is a faithful servant 
of his Great Master’s; may he have 
the pleasure, in this world, of seeing 
the work prosper in his hand, an’ be 
the honoured instrument of ‘ turning 
inany to righteousness.’ Besides these 
visits, I ha'c mony ane frae ither 
good characters ; an’ a’ the neigh¬ 
bours, young an’ auld, down to the 
very bairns, arc fond of auld Mar¬ 


garet." ** How trim and clean yoiir 
little garden is, and every thing 
thriving so nicely! Who is your 
gardener ?" We got John Wnght, 
to dig the ground, an’ plant tlie cab¬ 
bages an’ potatoes; hes asair work¬ 
ing man, an’ puts through a job in 
a wee time; for he was no lang a- 
bout it: for ony thing else, it’s a*_my 
lassie’s handy-wark; an’ William 
Smith, wha was in die tithcr glea¬ 
min’, says I’ve the best ingans in a’ 
the village ; the lupins,'mignonette, 
an’ sweet matjorum, too, that Miss 
C!lemy, there, was sae kind as bring 
the sc^s of, in her pocket; see how 
bonny they are, an' sae sweet as they 
smell; these pinks an’ roses are so 
delightfu': Jenny’s a handy an’ a 
thrifty lassie, she tents them a’—up 
in the morning weeding and hoeing, 
syne at her wark by the time that 
some ithers arc only rising; an' the 
blessing o’ Providence is upon a’ that 
she does, for you see ilka tning thriv¬ 
ing around you." 

A passing cloud now threatened a 
slight shower, and they conducted 
Margaret to the cottage. Sit down, 
ladies, till that scrow of a" shower 
gang bye,” said the old woman. Ob¬ 
serving that they were looking at the 
furniture, she said, ‘‘ 'I'he house is 
hardly sae clean the day as ye use to 
see it; for Jenny’s sair hurried just 
now ; she has the har’st-rig to attend 
by sun-risc; but she cleans the house, 
an’ puts 011 my claes, ere she gang 
out; rins hame at parritch time, an’ 
mak’s my breakfast; comes again at 
dinner, an’ trips awa’ ilka time, as 
light as a lamb, .an’ as blithe' as a 
lintie." “ But I have heard that she 
is to be married," said Miss Graham. 
“ To you, my honoured friends, 1 
ncedna deny, that she might have 
been in her ain house ere now; 
but she told Bobbie that she wad 
never leave me alane, an’ helpless. 
He kindly offered to take me wi’ her. 
* Na, na,' said she; * my mithcr has 
aye had a house o’ her am aboon her 
head, an’ 1 sail never be the means 
o’ making her sit down at anithcr’s 
fireside!’ An’ thus your ladyship sees 
that I’m keeping her frae ane wham 
1 ken she lo’es dearly; yet she’s as 
carefu' an’ happy wi’ me, as if I were 
a’ her stoop an’ stay in this warld ; 
but I trust she’ll no lose her rcwanl. 
Sac you sec, ladies, I’ve mony meri 
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cies.'aii’ gr^te cause to be thankfu'; 
waiting wi patient resignation, an' 
not without hope, till it be His plea¬ 
sure, an' His own good time, to call 
iiK* hame." 

The ladies now took leave of Mar¬ 
garet, and passing forward, met an 
old man, who bowed respectfully. 

“ How are you to-day, William.^” 
said Mrs Graham. “ I thank you, 
ma’am, I’ve nae reason to complain ; 

1 never expectit to be sae weel after 
my mishanter,'when the cart conpit 
aboon me; but Doctor Syme’s a can¬ 
ny, skilfu’ chiel, an’ Providence has 
blessed his wark, for I’m a’ hale in 
lith an' limb. It wad ha’c been an 
unco had-again if I had been hiid 
up i' the har'st time; but things are 
better ordered.” “You have bad 
weather for your harvest.” “ Ay, 
twa or three dribbly days; but they’ve 
done nae skaith, and I think we’ll 
ha’e settled weather now.” “ And 
what sort of crop have you this sea¬ 
son ?” “ No bad ava—weel filled, 

and plenty o’t ; 1 think there will be 
meat for baith man an’ beast. There’s 
a w^ec scab upo’ the potatoes, but 
they’re a heavy crap, an' as dry an' 
fine as can be.” “ How is Marion ?” 
“ Brawlie, 1 thank you ; will you no 
stap in an' see her r ’ “ Yes, Wil¬ 
liam ; can you go back with us 
“ With pleasure, ladies.” 'riiey 
turned into the cottage, and found 
Marion busy churning. “ Let us 
not interrupt you,” said Mrs Graham. 
“ The kirn can stand a wee,” said 
Marion; “ come awa ben.” Chairs 
were set in a clean, comfortable room. 
“ Wad you taste a sour cogue the 
day, ladies ? ” inquired Marion. 
“ With much pleasure, if you can 
give us any of your fine oat cakes,” 
replied Clementina. “ They’re no 
Just sac gude the day; for yc ken, 
ma’am, its har’st, and they got a 
hasty scouthcr.” The milk was pro¬ 
duced ; the cream was rich, and even 
the city strangers pronounced it de¬ 
licious. “ Your dairy will be less 
profitable, now that butter and cheese 
are so low priced.” “ The pund- 
weight is cueaner, ma’am, but wc 
have mair o’ them; I never made 
sae meikle butter an’ cheese in a 
season, an’ never gave sac meikle 
milk to my neighbours.” “ Ay, 
gudewife, ye've found it true that 
Bolomon says, ‘ There is that scat- 


tcreth, and yet increasoth; he tl)at 
giveth to the poor lendclh to the 
Lord;' and I trow, Marion, nanc 
ever lost at his hand,” said her hus¬ 
band. “ But will your ladyship no 
gang an’ spier for Susie Blair the 
day?” “ Yes; 1 must not neglect 
her, you know I never do; but how 
is Widow Millar ?’’ “ Aye complain¬ 
ing, an’ aye discontented; a poor un¬ 
happy creature; there’s aye some¬ 
thing wanting, or something wrang, 
wi’ Eppie; the weather’s o’er weet, 
or o'er dry ; o’er warm, or o’er cauld; 
she has mair lying siller tlian ony anc 
in a’ the village, and yet she’s aye 
Xiinging, an’ pleading poverty; but 1 
neerlna tell your ladyship about her.” 

“ Ay; I know the poor woman— 
she is rather in bad health, and that 
affects her temper.” “ Nae doubt; 
but an’ she would look around her, 
she wad see mair reason for sadness, 
wliere there is cheerful resignation. 
There’s Jamie Davidson lost his 
wife, an’ his last bairn, this summer; 
ye ken he had a son killed in Egypt, 
an’ anither in Spain; his auldest 
daughter died last year in a decline. 
He nasna anc now to care for him ; 
but iiaebody ever hears him com¬ 
plain ; he says it is the hand of the 
Almighty, an' it’s his duty to sub¬ 
mit without murmuring.” 

Leaving this happy family, they 
entered a house of superior external 
appearance—it was AVidow Alillar’s ; 
the kitchen was large, but seemed in 
less order than that they 'had just 
left; the widow also aftpeared more 
slovenly, and less clean in her dress, 
than Marion. “ How do you do to¬ 
day, Elspa ?” said Mrs Graham ; 
“ we have just made free to call as 
we passed.’ “ I'm surely obliged to 
your leddyship, thot^h my house is 
no in onlcr for taking in gentry.” 
“ O, make no apology, Elspa ; you 
are a tlirifty house-wife, and always 
busy ; 1 am glad to see you look so 
well.” ** Ah ! weel—I’m very poor¬ 
ly ; but yc canna sit down there; 
come this way, leddies.” She led 
the way to a room, which wanted 
only a little more attention to clean¬ 
liness to have been neat and com¬ 
fortable ; but the owner’s bustling 
thrift, and want of order, were visi¬ 
ble all around. “ You say you arc 
poorly, Elspa, but indeed you look 
wcU.^* “ I’m no just bed-fast, but 
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mony ane wad gang to their bed wi’ ken, an’ works the bit land atween 
less ailing them.” “ What is the bands.,Wisht, ye skellaclun’thing!” 
matter?” Thae base rbeuniaticks— cried she, to a canary in a cage hang- 
first in ae shoulder, then in anither; ing by the window. *' That's ane o’ 
wi' them, an’ ithcr ailments. I've Meg’s maggots; she insists that it’s 
hardly a day to da weel; an’ this company to me when she’s out—poor 
filthy weather gies them aye anitlier company indeed! aye lilting an’ sing- 
eik.' O we have fine weather ing: there’s little singing in my head; 
now, Elgpa.” " Ou, ’deed we’ve a an’ forby, there’s aye a groat flung 
bit blink the day, but you’ll find it awa’ now an’ then, for seed to’t; but 
naething but a wcather-ga’. I’m sure I’ve sma’ comfort o’ my bairns; 
we’ve had near an owk o’ weather to they’re no ane o’ them thrifty! Tam 
make ony heart sair; the wind an’ gie’s a’ the spales he makes to some 
the weet have done muckle skaith to auld wives; we can hardly get sae 
the country; an’ I cou'dna tell my niony as kindle our ain ingle; an’ 
loss; my stowks blawn down; ripe Meg wad hunger the twa swine in 
com shaken, and the green a’ laid, the stye, rather than the widows an’ 
an' blawn in swirls, that there will their bairns su’d want whey an’ kirn* 
never be a pleasant handfu’ gotten milk. 1 tell thembaith I’m a widow 
ot—that land’s a’fash, an’nae profit! too.” “Ay, but you know you are 
I wish Saunders Meldrum had got- rich.” “ Ah, rich! an’ thir times 
tcn’t, when he went wheedling to the baud. I’ll soon be at beggary. Wi’ 
Iflird about it; just because he heard cess, an’ press, an’ taxes, the eoun- 
me'^say I wasna to keep it, ran an’ try’s no worth living in. There was 
told the laird. It was a shabby thing just yestreen, 1 paid sax white sliil- 
to seek a woman's land o’er her head, lings for a pairo'shoon—I’ve had 
an' a widow forby; but I'se keep it, mony better for hauf-a-crown—an’ 
an’ it were for nae ither thing than a’ ither tlung sic likeindeed I 
to vex him ; for I’m sure it needsna think the world’s degenerating; an’ 
be either tljc plc'ssure or profit." either the nowts'-.skins is thinner 
“ You must have a good crop this now, or the tanners canna make lea- 
season ; and 1 observed your eows as ther; but I needna care, I’ve near 
we passed ; tliey are in gwd coudi- done wi' the warld.” “ Come, let us 
tion; you must have a rich dairy." see your garden, Elspa.” “Garden! 

“ Dairy ! butter’s sac cheap its hard- you may say't! ca’t a kail-yard, mem; 
ly worth the kirning; an ebeese is an’ it disna deserve the name o’ that, 
at bauf naething; there’s naething It was spoiled in the labouring; 
to be made o’ milkness now. An’ T am was hurried wi’ a bridegroom's 
you crack about a fine croi)—I could furniture making, an’ the pleugb- 
let you see scaups into the field, hadding, sae he got that wierdlesa 
whare tlie corn will no gang o’er the body John Wright, wha paidlet for 
heuk ; but we needna care; for an’ nearly an owk in’t, and a poor job 
this blashy weather baud, the stufl’ he’s made o’t! he wasna worth his 
will Ik' rotten in the stowk, an’ the meat, let abec wages. Indeed I 
standing corn will get sae free, that it dinna like to set my foot in't; for the 
will tooin frae the strac in tlie very potatoes are a’ scabbit; the cabbages 
handling.” “ O we shall have set- are just like ferns, wi'the kail worm; 
tied weather now; the barometer is the carrots are a’ rotten ; an’ the very 
rising daily.” “ Baroraeker! what’s ingans are naething but a parcel o’ 

** weather-glass—you lang craigs.” They, however, pro- 
will know it better by that name.” ceeded to the garden, where Cle- 
“ I wad trust to my ain corny-taes mentina said, “Here are fine flowers; 
afore ony weather-glass in the conn- you did not tell us of them, Elspa.” 
try; mair nor that, there was a “ Flowers ! Tam an’ Meg’s non- 
brough about the m(mn yestreen, an’ sense! a gude kail-stock wad be 
the midg^ dancing in the sun this worth them a’; they’re for naething 
morning. “ How many children but pleasing the e’e—nae ither gude 
have you at home with you just either for beast or bodie.” “ But 
now ? “ Childer ! my youngest your cabbages are good, and very 

bairn 8 as muckle as myser—I've just litUe spoiled." “Ah, gude! I've 
Tam and Meg; Tamsawright, ye seen cabbages as heavy’s three o* 
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them; but we've nac eiminer now to 
what I've seen, whan the owsen- 
pleugh was in the yoke at the bear* 
seed by the time that the sun appear¬ 
ed in the lift, an' the sweat drapping 
afFbaith man an’ beast before they 
had three times turned round the 
rig. Av, there was some heat in the 
sun in tnae days, whan a man, after 
sawing a butt o' bear, wad ha'e lien 
down to take a sleep at the rig-end, 
an’ seen the blobs o’ dew standing 
on the brier whan he waukened— 
we’Ve naething like that now; just 
blinks o' sunshine an’ blashes o' 
weet—^nae steady simmer weather.” 

“ I should be much inclined to think 
there was some mistake there j we 
have had a very fine summer just 
now, and I think, Elspa, your want of 
good health has affected your temper, 
and soured your mind at the world 
more than it ought to be: you have 
a moderate share of this world’s 
goods, your son and daughter beside 
you for company and convenicncy, 
and ought to live very comfortably.” 

Ah, mem! ray comfort’s awa’ lang- 
syne; I lost my husband in the 
prime o’ life, just when we were be¬ 
ginning to do weel in the warld. I’ve 
now lived fifteen years a lonely an’ 
negleckit widow, that’s enough to 
sour ony ane’s temper; an’ now auld 
age is creeping on—what comfort 
can J have ? It’s easy for them wha 
ha’e never been tried to crack about 
contentment. My sun has been o’er 
lang clouded for me ever again to 
beek in his beams.” " I am really 
sorry to see you so discontented, and 
must again repeat, that you have 
many mercies for which to be thank¬ 
ful ; and murmuring for what is 
taken away, without seeing the value 
of what is still left, is ingratitude to 
Providence.” " There's o’er meikle 
awa’, an’ o'er little left, that I care 
for ; I maun submit to Providence, 
because 1 canna help myscl’; an' I 
believe it’s my duty—^but it’s no an 
easy task! I’m only five-an'-fifty 
come Hallowe’en, an’ no a day's gude 
health. There’s Tib Tamson, mair 
than threescore, an’ as hale an’ hear¬ 
ty as she were na hauf the age; an’ 
what’s mair, she’s to be married to 
her third husband neist owk—an’ my 
first bridal-bed will be a cauld hole 
in the kirk-yard. Oh, willawins ! 
it’s a w'cary warld.” “ And yet you 


would not like to leave it just now,” 
said Mrs Graham, smiling. Ah, 
mem! your’e sair mista’en ; I wish 
for death ilka day 1 rise.” “ Ay, but 
it is only in the spirit of fretfulncss 
and disappointment, not with either 
the hope or the resignation of a 
Christian. I anf truly sorry to speak 
thus to you, Elspa, nut I find the 
irritation of your mind still growing 
upon you, and prompting you to 
speak with contempt of the signal 
blessings you enjoy. I have, before 
now, spoken plainly, and at length, 
upon tne true source of comfort to 
the afflicted, and shall only at pre¬ 
sent say, seek it in your Bible. 1 
wish to be your sincere friend, other¬ 
wise I would not take this freedom.” 

“ Ay, mem, I've been obliged to you 
for meikle gude advice—^it’s easier to 
gi’e’t than to follow’t, especially wi' 
them wha ha’e sac meikle scripture 
at the neb o’ their tongue—hut your 
ladyship's very kind indeed.” 'ITiere 
was an air of impatience and morti¬ 
fied pride in the tone with w'hich 
this was delivered, plainly indicating 
that the widow thought herself af¬ 
fronted before strangers; and she 
seemed pleased at their departure.^ 
Passing forward, Mrs Graham Mid, 
“We must now see Susan Blair:” 
and they entered a neat cottage, with 
a large bush of honeysuckle festoon¬ 
ing the window, 'fhey found them¬ 
selves in a large room, and their at¬ 
tention was arrested by about a score 
of girls, from six to twelve years of 
age, seated round the room on forms; 
some knitting, others sewing, and a 
proportion learning thdr lessons in 
the Old and New Testament, 'rhe 
whole arose, and made a silent curt¬ 
sy, on the entrance of the visitors. 
Close by a window, in a corner of the 
room, was a low couch, raised slight¬ 
ly above the floor, on which sat Su¬ 
san Blair, apparently under thirty 
years of age; while three girls stood 
by her side, repeating their lesson. 
“ Go on,” said Mrs Graham. A wo¬ 
man now rose from her spinning- 
wheel, and handed chairs to the la¬ 
dies. While the girls were repeating 
their lessons, the strangers were con-t 
templating the features and appear¬ 
ance of Susan. She seemed to be of 
small stature, and sat on her bed 
suported by pillows; her head was 
covered with a dean linen cap, and 
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she was dressed in a printed cotton 
wrapper; there was a delicate glow 
on her cheek, more fine than ever 
tinged the peach-blossom ; and the 
snowy whiteness by which it was 
surrounded, seemed to emulate the 
ure lineh cap we have mentioned ; 
er slender fingers were spread on a 
book, which lay on her lap; her 
hand not less white than her face and 
neck ; and the strangers agreed, that 
they had never seen a finer skin, or 
more delicate complexion, on ani¬ 
mated nature. There was a striking 
expression in her features; but they 
indicated good nature and cheerful 
serenity of mind; her bright and 
humid eye seemed to swim in liquid 
light; and when she spoke, her voice 
was clear, soft, and musical. 

When the girls had concluded 
their lesson, Mrs Graham and her 
daughter went up and shook hands 
with Susan, making kindly inquiries 
about her health; after which, they 
went round among the pupils, speak¬ 
ing to each, inspecting their work, 
asking a few questions, smiling and 
patting their heads; while they ap¬ 
peared proud of their approbation. 
J t being now the noon-tide hour, when 

Toil remitting, lent its turn to play, 

the tiny throng were dismissed, each 
making a respectful curtsy, and 
eveiT eye casting a glance of mial re¬ 
gard as they went out. '' 1 find you 
always contented and cheerful, Su¬ 
san,’*^ said Mrs Graham. “ Why 
should 1 not ?” replied the invalid. 

1 should he ungrateful both to 
God and man not to he so—^for 1 
have many mercies and many friends.” 

Do you not weary, confined to that 
couch?” Not now: 1 have been so 
long out of the busy world, that al¬ 
though it were possible, 1 have no 
wish again to enter it.” “ How long 
is it since you were out of doors ?” 
“ Twenty-two years, ma'am.” “And 
has the time appeared short or long 
to you ?” My debility came on 
when 1 was just, as it were, entering 
on the. world of pleasure, and 1 own 
it had many charms for me—the 
young men said 1 had a fine face, 
nattered, and courted me; 1 think, 
had 1 kept in health, 1 should have 
been a vain, giddy coquette; but 1 
have been saved from that folly. 
During the first year of my conflne- 
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ment, I wearied and fretted more 
than I have done for twenty years 
past: about the end of that time, 1 
became ill in my health; this made 
me begin to reflect, that I had repin¬ 
ed too much for the debility of my 
liinbs, and that Providence might in¬ 
flict greater suffbrings on me; I be¬ 
came resigned; my health improved, 
and I have scarcely ever been sick, 
or felt pain since.” You are cer¬ 
tainly blessed with a cheerful dis¬ 
position.” “ I soon discovered that 
fretting and discontent would only 
add to my distress; but I hope I 
have long ago learned a nobkr mo¬ 
tive for patience and resignation— 
yet it is good for me that I have 
been afilicted; and I think myself 
warranted in saying, that I enjoy 
more real happiness, and have fewer 
anxions thoughts, than many who 
have the full use of all their bodily 
faculties, and are possessed of much 
worldly wealth; 1 have not only the 
necessaries, but also many of the 
comforts of life. The birks that 
cluster round us smell sweetly in the 
morning, and 1 hear the birds sing¬ 
ing in their branches. Look, Miss 
Clemy, at your geranium and Chi¬ 
na-rose in the w’indow—^how beauti¬ 
ful they are! when my eyes rest upon 
them, I first think of you, and then 
of that boimtiful Providence which 
has spread a plentiful table for me 
in the wilderness, and raised up so 
many kind friends to support and 
cheer me on my journey. 1 could 
not tell whether the bairnies like 
you, Mrs Graham, or me best, but 
I’m sure they're fond of both ; and 
there are some now in their own 
houses, who learned to spell with 
me, and have not yet forgot me; my 
heart warms when they come to see 
mfii: then there are the kind visits of 
tlie minister, and two or three of his 
ciders, who take delight in speaking 
of that home to which we are all 
hastening;—^and, last and best, 1 
have my Bible filled with the pro¬ 
mises of Him who cannot lie. 

The troubles that afflict the just 
In number many be ; 

But yet, at length, out of them all 
The Lord shall set him free.” 

They now took leave of Susan and 
her sister; and when fairly out of 
doors. Miss Vellum said, ** 1 am 
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puzzled and astonished; what may 
be Susan’s age?" “What would 
you suppose, now ?” “ Why, I 

thought her in the bloom of youth; 
perhaps about twenty-five; but she 
talks m a way that confounds me, 
and I should be inclined not to be¬ 
lieve her, did we not know that she 
could be detected; but is it possible 
that she can have been so long con¬ 
fined, and a woman before she was 
taken ill ?” Yes, quite true; she 
is now upwards of forty." 

Miss Vellum was about to reply, 
bujt they entered another cottage, and 
found Ae family at dinner. “ 1 beg 
pardon, George, for disturbing you 
just now; but 1 could not pass with¬ 
out seeing Mary," said Mrs Graham. 
** Oh, dinna make ony apology, my 
lady; for it wad ha'e been a sair dis¬ 
appointment to us a’, had you gaen 
past our door.” The family consist¬ 
ed of George Black, his wife, three 
sons, and as many daughters, all 
seated around a table, on which was 
a dish of mashed potatoes, with oaten 
cakes, and a large basin of milk. The 
mother was about to set seats for 
them, when Clementina said, “ Sit 
still; we will find chairs j" and they 
all sat down. On looking at Mary, 
the eldest daughter, they observed 
she was blind; but when dinner was 
finished, she came and held out her 
hand, first to Mrs Graham, and tlien 
to Clementina, talking with great 
ease and cheerfulness. “ How are 
you getting on now?” said Mrs 
Graham, to George. Wonderfu’ 
weel, ma'am! we’re getting richer 
ilka day ; an' I'm hopefu' anither 
towmont will put us out o’ debt, an' 
syne we'll begin to gather gear.'’ 
“ I am happy to hear you say so ; 
you have had a hard struggle.” “ Ay ; 
but the back's aye made meet for tW 
burden ; there’s a pleasure in fight¬ 
ing through a puddle, when ane sees 
a clean road at the end o't. 1 kent, if 
we a’ keepit health, and that the 
baimies were up a wee, they wa’d 
help us, an’ our load wad grow lighter 
ilka day. The gudewife, there, was 
like to tyne heart, whan first ae cow 
died, an syne anither ane after that. 
Your ladyship will maybe mind o’ our 
horse being stown—^thretty pounds 
lost in a towmont was a sair back-ca’ 
to a poor man. But Mary, the dear 
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lassie, though she didna sec the light 
o’ day, aye said that Providence wad 
provide ; an’ to keep up our hearts, 
sang like a laverock in a May morn¬ 
ing. My courage never failed, till 
they came to poind me for that cau¬ 
tionary bill, that I had nae business 
wi'; an' I paid for my folly. 1 be¬ 
lieve there's few baims gj’en gryter 
proofs of affection than Jamie did at 
that time, though it gae us a' sair 
hearts; ye ken he took on for a sub¬ 
stitute in the militia, just for the 
meikle bounty, an’ paid my debt 
wi’t; but the thought o’ him being 
a soger was like to brak his mither's 
heart: how-an’-a'-be, your lady¬ 
ship got him made a sergeant; the 
callan was sober an* thrifty, an’ saved 
siller ere he was discharge, an' I'm 
happy to tell your ladyship, he’s to 
to be buikit on Saturctay wi’ Lizzie 
Johnston, as feckfu’ a lass as is 
in a' the parish.” “ 1 am glad of 
this, as Lizzie is an old servant of 
mine, and 1 do believe will make 
a prudent, thrifty wife. James, you 
must ask us all to the wedding, and 
it shall be no additional expence to 
you." “ I winna mind expence, 
ma'am, if you’ll honour us with your 
presence." “ Ay, all here will come, 
and Mr Graham too." “ An’ that 
will be the proudest an' the hap¬ 
piest day my brim ever saw,” said 
the mother. " Your younger chil¬ 
dren are at school, 1 suppose ?’’ 
“ They've gotten a’ the schoolin’ 
they’ll get frae me; they can a’ write 
an’ count, an’ read the Bible, better 
than I can do; they’re working now, 
and meikle ha'e they won sin* spring: 
the neeps, hay, an’ unt pu’ing, has nil 
left them a day idle ; an' now they're 
a' shearing, either athaine, or out 
threaving. Pate an’ Bell are hrith 
gaun to service at the term, an’ the 
youngsters maun puddle on an’ help 
their mither. I needna tell you how 
Mary's employed; she’s aye thrifty, 
an’ aye cheery; she wins mair siller 
dian you wad think.” “It gives 
me uncere pleasure to hear such ac¬ 
counts of your family, and to see 
you so contented.” " Whan I was 
at the school, | got twa copy-lines, 
which I’ve aye minded, my lady— 

* Provide for the worst; but hope 
for the best :* an’ * Contentment is 
better than riches.’ ” “ Both good 
4I> 
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maxims, George—but tve must not 
detain you longer at present, we shall 
see you at the wedding; but I must 
visit the bride before that time.” 

We have not time for any more 
calls to-day,” said Mrs Graham, af¬ 
ter they w^e out ,* “ but tell me, la¬ 
dies, how you lilce Susan Blair?” 
" Oh ! we are delighted with her,” 
cried both. “ Such beauty, both of 
mind and person; such hope, and 
pious res^ation.” ''In early life 
she was reckoned a beauty, fond of 
dress and admiration; you see v^t 
she now is. 1 may add, that she is 
fond of such religious authors as ad¬ 
dress themselves to the feelings; but 
they have produced a salutary effect 
on her mind, which is never queru¬ 
lous, but always possesses that cheer¬ 
ful serenity which you have seen. 
Her sister is her only assistant and 
companion; but she has the sympa¬ 
thy of the public, and is genermly 
respected. Margaret, the widow 
whom we first visited, is a woman of 
far superior mind, and has, in my 
opinion, been more severely tried; 
she lost her husband and a son both 
by violent deaths; of seven children, 
only one daughter now remains; 
but if we can judge the heart of 
another, she has come forth purified 
from the furnace; although under 
bodily affliction, she endures it pa¬ 
tiently, looking forward, with well- 
found^ hope, to a better inheritance. 
Far different from either of these 
is Elspa Millar. She has met no¬ 
thing beyond the common vicissi¬ 
tudes of life; but her sordid and 

E veiling disposition cannot look he¬ 
ld the present world; and even 
e, hardly at more than the pre¬ 
sent time. Although not in poverty, 
and enjoying good nealth, her heart 


is ever discontented, and her tongue 
always complaining; she is also prone 
to envy, and evil-spiking. Beugbn 
is with her inerdy a form, having uo 
influence eiUiar on her mind or heart; 
and although I conceive it tny duty 
to call on her, 1 acknowledge very 
little satisfaction accrues to eithmr of 
us from our interviews. 

" Thus, my dear friends, have we 
seen a few characto^ in a Scottish 
village; and 1 trust Miss Vellum 
will own, that, in the words of her 
oracle, Crabbe, 1 have shewn 

the humble cot. 

As truth will paint it, and as bards will 
not. 

" We have heard the widow and 
the daughter of affliction express 
their gratitude to God and to good 
neighm>urs; and we have heard them 
speak of a peace which the world 
cannot give, nor take away; we have 
seen the bronzed cheek of labour 
glow, and his eye brighten, in the an¬ 
ticipation of tetter times; we have 
seen paternal love and filial regard; 
and only in one instance an unhap¬ 
py, discontented mind; but not one 
cMld of real ' want, and wretched¬ 
ness, and woe!’ At James Black’s 
wedding, I hope you will be com¬ 
pelled to own, that all our swains are 
not unciviliz^ boors, nor all our 
rural maidens dattems and hoy¬ 
dens. And you, Mrs Jonquil, when 
you recollect Elspa Millar, will own 
that the country is not an Eden of 
perfect felicity.” 

Both ladies acknowledged they 
had spoken too rashly; warmly 
thanking their friends for the plea¬ 
sure they had ei^oyed, and the infor- 
mation they had acquired in this ex¬ 
cursion. 


WagrstibC 


Ye who recline on sofa or on chair, 

Sui^e and idle, having nought to do; 

If chance no gouty member seeks your 
care. 

Nor deep brown study more engageth 
you: 

Take up my rhymes, and read one line or 
two. 

And, if they please you, read a, little 
more; .. 


If not, you cannot have great cause to rue. 
Since then You know what you knew not 
before; 

Tell, then, your ndghbour so—tAc rhyme 
U qvMeatore! 

Oft have I diaticed, with studious look, to 
8P7. 

At country fter, and eke in borough town, 
A man and woman, with their little by. 
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That humbljr vrander'd lifie'a low vale 
adown: 

In aooth^ the^ were not held in small re« 
nown, 

Albeit thqr could not boast of money bags; 

For if their purse contaiu’d but half>a- 
crown, 

And if their backs were cover’d^ though 
with rags, 

They car’d for nothing moie->these phi> 
losophic wagSi 

The luckless * husband was most sadly 
shent, 

For he had been in battle’s bickoring fray; 

And now, unfit to march in regiment, 

He was disbanded from the ranks away, 

WnKouten aught of pension or of pay ; 

Nathless his country ^owed him for his 
blood; 

One only eye did look upon the day, 

And only on one living leg he stood— 

For why ? the othor Ihnb was made of 
beechen wood. 


Her focc was mudi iminrown'd with tttm> 
mer’a heat; 

In dfin tresses curl’d her raven hw; 

And, though her apron was both clean 
and neat 

She was withouten shoon or sandals to 
her feet. 

Ane creeking basket on hw arm she bore, 

Fill’d with the potter's cunning work of 
clay, 

WiUi which she nimbly sped from door 
to door, 

Thdr shining gilt and pictures to display : 

Cups, saucers, plates, and jugs, in fiiir ar¬ 
ray, 

All which the housewives with much 
' longing saw. 

When she did hold them to the light of 
day. 

First wiping off the dingy dust with 
straw, 

Then rang them with her thumb, to show 
they had no flaw. 


Yet he was fit for trade of many a kind. 

And oft along the busy streets was seen, 

Yshouting “ Scizzors, ho ! and knives to 
grind,” 

The while he trundled on his huge ma¬ 
chine: 

And he did make the weapons sharp and 
clean, 

While rasping them upon the whirling 
stone. 

By which your gums with spittle fill’d 
bad been, 

While showers of fire around the grinder 
shone. 

Until he laid the steel upon a smoother 
hone. 

At times this office would he casten by, 

And somewhat nobler occupation reach ; 

New Almanacks at Christmas would he 

Whose pages many a coming wonder 
teach: 

And now be vended la$t and dying tpeech 

Of malefactor hung on gallows tree; 

Wherein the luckless wretch was made to 
preach, 

That people all, of high and low d^ree. 

Should timeous warning ^c, and honest 
lieges be. JH 

His loving mate ydad in mantle red, 

Of difibient kindcMMuae oai^ and some 
bare; 

And darn’d, 1 ween, with mai^ a colour’d 
thread. 

Which deftly show’d her needle’s busy 
caret 

Ane old straw bonnet die was proud to 
wear; 


And she would sell, for shirt or napkin 
worn, 

Or aught of linen rt^ cast by and old, 
Such things as would the mantel-piece 
adorn, 

Or mote the tea or sugar aptly hold; 

Or jug for ale, with Wellington so bold, 
Most cunningly dppainted thereupon, 

Or, present Jbr my ntj^ew mote be sold, 
Whene’er he did his lestxm nimbly con 
Thus did the vagrant change for rags, her 
ware of stone. 

Full well they knew, through all the coun¬ 
try round 

What time were holden races, tryst, and 
fair, 

And with much joyance to the merry 
ground. 

Would thqr, with others of their kind, 
repair, 

Where buiy chapmen vend thdr little 
ware, 

And ballad-minstrel bawls the noisy song, 
And Maister Punch displays his wonders 
rare, 

And gapbig childrrai thread Uie tawdry 
throng 

The petuiy rich to spend—ykept in pnr» 
too long. 

There buxom lasses, tri^d inkirtlesgay, 
Are seen in bevies, smirking, arm in 
arm. 

The dean-wash’d face and ribbcwi to die- 
play, 

Which mote the swain’s deliglded bosom 
charm; 

Some taste the tapstor’s glass, to keep 
tbem warm, 

Some get ane lai^ul of confectinne nice,.. 
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And others hurry through the pressing 
swarm, 

To buy them gowns and combs of quaint 
device, 

And much they love the gear, but sorely 
grudge the jnice. 


ca|«y 

Their brats, meantime, would rounda¬ 
bout Jhem play, 

And munch their crust, and, in-their fhl- 
ness, laugh, 

Then lig^ in nook obscure, and deep 
among tiie chaff. 


Tilt Vagraidh 


There, too, the vagrant at his trade was 
seen, 

Amid ane jolly and obstreperous crew, 

Yfdocing wooden pins upon the green 

(Temptation great to younkling gambler’s 
view) 

At which the lads ane oaken bludgeon 
threw. 

Or elscanc ball, with cunning effort, roll’d; 

And as the pins fell down, the payment 
due, 

Of gingerbread in cakes, was fairly told; 

And thus the game went on, till all the 
cakes were sold. 


Sometimes the Whed of Fortune he 
would guard; 

Ane painted board with dingy ha’pence 
crown’d. 

Most like unto the sailor’s compass card. 

With needle, too, that spun the fateful 
round:— S 

** Come, try your luck! a penny or a 
pound. 

Ne’er did faint heart a lovely lady win”— 

He cries; and soon the adventurers a- 
bound. 

The cash deposit, and the needle spin. 

Whose pausing point they mark with 
many a growl and grin. 

His wife, meantime, to cheer the list’ning 
crowd, 

(Whose mass with erecqnng foot she 
moves among), 

With gaping mouth, and tongue ybawling 
loud. 

Doth tune the measure of ane rustic song; 

And while she passen through the idiesse 
throng, 

Holding her ballads forth for ewain to 
buy, 

Her little imps she beareth all along,— 

To help her music one doth, squidling, 
try— 

One Edeepeth on her back~«ne at her side 
^th ay! 


At night, wbentopers sally from the tent. 
And brawl and bicker in their maudlin 


The jolly vagrants to their shelter went, 
And suram’d the gather’d earnings of the 
day; 


lugni giau ana merry o'er t 
were they, 

The ^jivhich, in daifity moutt 
.owould quaff, 


Sad flight, I ween I but such as thqr 
have borne 

Throughout their lives in this sojourn 
below,— 

To squat together ’mong vile straw till 
mom. 

And nowthir counterpane nor Uanket 
know; 

Then all day long to journey to and fro. 

Until their little feet arc gall’d and sore ; 

And then their legs across the ass fbey 
throw. 

One o’er the rump—one o’er the neck be¬ 
fore,— 

And one in pannier stuff’d, among much 
other store! 

In bam, or bothie, or in miller’s kiln, 

Famed as a houff for their poor pedigree. 

Or farmer’s ha’ sometimes at night they 
fill. 

And pass the time in merriment and glee, 

With legends old, some marvellous that 
be, 

With songs befitting well the pipe and 
glass. 

With telling fortunes, which on cards 
they see, 

Meantime most careful what shaU come 
to pass— 

Ane lover rich and rare to every buxom 
lass. 

Betimes their urchins, as in years they 
grow, 

The parent's age from grievous burden 
freed, 

Though in the world ’twas little that th^ 
knew, 

Ne having learnt to spell, much less to 
read; 

Untutor’d also In the Christian creed. 

They found them names, though 'twos 
not at the fount; 

In moral garden each ane sorry weed, 

Untaught to turn their lives to wise ac¬ 
count, 

And BO it with them—dishonour 
was th^’lnaount. 

Their first-bom, Walter, (oftencr Waiiie 
hight^ 

Was taught his father’s art of grinding 
knives; 

Eftsoons -he left such mean, but honest 
iplight. 

And join’d some secret horde of lawless 
lives; 
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Drones w«)!%thcy all withio the pablis 

Whose taU|t.and knowledge were base art 
and slang; 

Whose heads in pillory, and feet in gyves. 
And swinging bodies oft in chains did 
bang,— 

Ah ! God forfend ilk man from such a 
worthless gang! 

In soldier’s coat and cap, their second son 
Was iinely dight, and march’d to regions 
fiir, 

To push the bay’net, and to fire the gun, 
Or hurl the gaping cannon on its car; 

But soon he languish’d in the toils of 
war. 

Forsook his [Mist, and cowardly ran olI‘; 
But being known full well by certain scar. 
He was secur’d, and forced, perdie, to 
doff 

His coat to cruel lash, amid his comrades’ 
scoff. 

Best was the third-bom of this vagrant 
fry; 

Fair, though she frown'd, but lovely 
when she smil’d; 

She had a cunning witchcraft in her eye, 
Which moy’d the heart with glances keen 
and|ji^t 

But, ah.fflp||, lovely lass was soon be- 

Uerself the mother of ane dainty boy; 
And she did walk the country with her 
child. 

By palmistry portending others’ joy. 
While care, and want, and grief, her 
comfort did destroy! 

Some other imps sprung from the vagrant 
pair: 

As Bob, with bludder lip and scarlet nose; 
And T^am, with head ycrown’d with 
ruddy hair; 

And Jock, with ^ne and cheeks^all blue 
with blows. 

These, in succession, up to manhood rose, 
And raked the world in search of daily 
food; 

As fm’ their occuiiation, 1 suppose 
’Twas of a kind by secrets understood; 
But whatsoe’er it w a s—it savour’d not of 
good. 

To ken thdr fate the vdl we dare not 
draw, 

Though well I guess what chances may 
befal: 


Some throttled by the vQlains of the law. 
And led, in dolorous plight, to justice- 
hall; 

Therein arraign’d for noisy midnight 
brawl. 

Or inlfering coin from lieges’ careless 
pouch; 

While they,'beholding judges, clerks, and 
all, 

And sullen watchmen, who the deeds can 
vouch— 

They stoopen low their heads into ane 
humble slouch: 

And one is sent to Bridewell’s dreary cell 
To work the mill (the lazy miscreant’s 
dread); 

He for a certain season there must dwell. 
On bread and water doily to be fed: 

And one through pillory shows his grin¬ 
ning head. 

The while the mob him hail with muddy 
slime; 

And, peradventurc, one is doom’d to 
tread 

The lonely ground beneath a foreign 
clime. 

Exil’d from native land, to expiate his 
crime. ^ 

Ah, me 1 how luckless Is the vagrant’s 
fate. 

Doom’d to one life of penury and cold ! 
Ne can they boast of lordly high estate. 
Albeit their pedigree is staunch and old ; 
Shreds, they are call’d, of true Egyptian 
mould. 

Or of the ancient minstrels of our land. 
Who harp’d the deeds of barons bravo 
and bold. 

And loves of ladies touch’d by magic 
wand:— 

Alak 1 those witching scenes are banish’d 
from our strand I 

I might have writ a tale of fancied good 
With much old learning setting forth of 
truth; 

But I was not in such didactic mood, 

Nor do I love great tomes of prose—good 
sooth. 

Yet, though my verse is rugged and un¬ 
couth. 

And somewhat savours of ane bygone age. 
Both eyes of spectacles, and eyes of yout^ 
May see some things that shall their 
hearts engage 

So here my rhyme is done: so also is this 
page. 
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Ihfjant M*lmtyre. “ Stan* still there, Shm Rouy juft now, I say. Ye look sae 
ro^ia at that lasses on yere left han* there, ye tinna heed te ftigle ava. O Shon, 
Slu^, ye just stan* like a kye.'* 

Rl0n Rom. ** Ye just Stan* like a kye yoursel’, Sir.** Highland CoUoquy. 


MB EDITOU, 

Like an itinerant preacher beat* 
in^ up for a congregation on the 
skirts of this vasty metropolis, have 
1 chosen a text, and, like unto him, 
do I humbly intend sticking thereto, 
or wandering therefrom, just as the 
mental miugot may happen to bite. 
Let me, therefore, entreat you, my 
good Sir, to muster a little patience, 
and follow me with becoming gravi¬ 
ty. “ Tramp on a snail,” quoth my 
grandmother, ** and it will show its 
horns," is an expression that may 
be ra^ed amongst the wittiest say¬ 
ings of that witty wife. Every mem¬ 
ber of what we cdl the brute crea¬ 
tion seems to be imbuq^, more or less, 
with the spirit of resistance, and our 
own species naturally and necessarily 
inheriteth a double portion thereof, 
because we have two assailants to 
deal with, he that wameth his tongue, 
and he that waggeth ms fist. In an¬ 
cient times, this unhappy island was 
much distracted bv the adverse spirits 
of aggression and resistance, whose 
acts and deeds are bewailed, repro¬ 
bated, and extolled,according to their 
respective merits, by every faithful 
historian ; and notwithstanding op¬ 
posing claims, hostile feelings, and 
wrangling interests, have long since 
wriggled themselves into a land of 
brotherly amalgam, the harsh fea¬ 
tures of olden animosity are still per- 
ce^ble. 

a truth, we are, to use a revo¬ 
lutionary phrase, become one and 
indivisi^, so far as kindred ties 
and friendly intercourse are capable 
of cementmg us; but vi^ it not few 
the rods, bndles, and strait-jackets 
prepared by our worthy l^^tors 
to curb the unruly, 1 aiu d^ly 
opinion, that, in process of time, every 
loan's hand would be lifted against 
his fellow—Hampriiire Hogg versus 
Wiltshire Mohnraker. That the em- 
of ancient discard are etiU alive 
iiti lamentable fact, and no reason¬ 
able man can deny it who possesseth 


a list of the provoking bye-names 
that towns, counties,' parishes, and 
even villages, have bestowed on each 
other, thoi%h it must be confessed, 
that the taunting epithets hurled at 
their adversaries, by townsmen and 
others, when warring with their 
tongues, have also been used to sti¬ 
mulate conviviality; an instance of 
which occurred at a Galloway wed¬ 
ding, where 1 had the honour of offi¬ 
ciating in the right honourable ca¬ 
pacity of bride's best man. Our gal¬ 
lant bridegroom being a Nithsdale 

i routh, brought with him the good- 
iest company of hearty carls, jocose 
dames, clever lads, and weel-faured 
lasses, that ever sat dowft tfi a wed¬ 
ding feast, all pantiiu|j|ib^erri- 
ment; and die bride’an|EHpqually 
numerous add respectami^were also 
in prime condition; so (hat, when 
dinner was over, bethanked said, and 
quegbs o’ comfort freely circling 
about, no tongue can m|MKs the hi¬ 
larity that abound^l^To such a 
height did it arise, th« Hughie BeU^ 
the bride’s paternri unde, actually 
proposed to toast the welfare of aU 
present by their ptuish titles; and 
what is most surprising, the extra¬ 
ordinary proposal was received with 
aedamation. Every wedding-guest 
filled his cup to the brim, minister 
and elder, clerk and beddles, fanner, 
fiddler, and serving-man—even the 
herd callana were smitten vrith 
Hughia'a i^bim; and having devo¬ 
ted their vessels, charged wiw toddy, 
the best that ever wet my lips, the 
following toasts were given, reedved, 
and drank tritb the nveliest enthu¬ 
siasm, videlicet :—The Baddies 
Buitlle,—4iie Beltywha^ o’^Kinf- 
gunzeon,—the5Aeamey TailsaLoch- 
rutton,—the Houghlers o’ Kirkma- 
hoe,—the Closeburn Gentlemen, and 
auidry others of equal celebrity, that 
somdiow or othftr nave slipt from my 
memory. The convivials having ac¬ 
quitted themselves with great spirit. 
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and abundance of good humour, proi 
ceeded (o choose partners, and foot 
the just as our most excdlent 
pastor, whose watchful eye was never 
off his flock, beckoned Rc^er M'Mn« 
rine, the session-clerk, into his pre¬ 
sence, and thus accosted him:— 

There’s a wheen bonnets i’ the mode 
there, huddled thegither in a man¬ 
ner that 1 dinna just like. See how 
the auld men sh^&e their heads, and 
the youngstens rowe their neives. De¬ 
pend on’t the wolf's no far aff. Step 
cannalie awa' to the lee side o' them, 
Roger, and bring me word what's 
asteer." 

Our worthy derk proceeded on his 
mission,—communed with the disaf¬ 
fected,—^retuimed with celerity,—and 
made a report that alarmed his ve¬ 
nerable superior, and every peace¬ 
ably-inclined man within hearing. 

Not a moment was to be lost. The 
Reverend Gentleman mounted a stool 
without delay, motioned with his 
hand to procure silence, and spoke 
as follows;—'' Men and Brethren, 
We ha’e just now been tooming our 
vessels to the prosperity o' certain 
parishes most honourably represent¬ 
ed in this very respectable assembly, 
and owing to a flaw in his memory, 
it appears that our friend Hughie 
has unwittingly miskipped the Par- 
ton folk a’thegither. 1 say unwit¬ 
tingly, because ye may be weel as- 
su^ that nane o' us wou'd willingly 
offend a beggar's bairn belanging to 
the parish. Now, be advised by me. 
Let every man fill his quegh, and 
we'll endeawiur to mak' amends for 
bygane neglect.” 

Having made an end of speaking, 
his reverence, jumped down, and 
Hughie Bell mounts the rostrum, 
bonnet in hand; but it pains me to 
say, that I cannot furnish a verbatim 
transcript of his humorous apolf^, 
and am therefore under the necessity 
of stating, in a ^neral way, that it 
was well received. Having cleansed 
himself from all bhune most com- 


S letely, and blithened every indivi- 
ual face, Hughie lifted u^ his gu^h, 
waved his bonnet, and distinctly gave, 
in a clear, audible tone of voice,—the 
SAerp Thieves o’ Parton—a toast that 
was drank with the most rapturous 
applause I ever listened to, and pad- 
fieu the Fartonian ire most effectual¬ 
ly. But in many instances, the 


touching of an old sore hath had a 
very din^nt effect, which plainly 
shows, that ancient feud is not idto- 
gether extinguished, and only re¬ 
quires a little fanning. 

I shall quote one instance, by way 
of sample, that fell under my own 
observation, because matter-m-faot 
is far more satis&ctory than specula¬ 
tive reasoning. Many years ago, 
when the deponent felt more inclin¬ 
ed to hunt the gowk than pursue 
useful studies, it came to pass, that 
Johnny Dougan, a Kirkmahoe lad, 
fell in love wi’ Jenny Spence, a Tro- 
queer lass, and, in process of time, 
Troqueer Jenny and Kirkmahoe Jock 
were happily united. Now, it so 
happens, that ever since my baptism, 
ranting kirns and blithsome bridals, 
partic^rly the latter, have afforded 
my visual and other senses more gra¬ 
tification than either house-heatings 
or Bonspeil dinners; consequently 
Jenny’s invitation was most thank¬ 
fully accepted. In sketching a like¬ 
ness of wnat occurred, 1 shall make 
the whole bridal ceremony npassover, 
because it is foreign to our subject, 
and content myself with assuring Mr 
Editor, and Messrs every body else, 
that the wedding folk sat down to a 
magnificent en^tainment, consist¬ 
ing of baked, boiled, and roasted, in 
the highest perfection, and continued 
to kemp with their teeth in perfect 
harmony, until that glib-gabbed, ill- 
contrived it^e, Jamie Flichan, the 
Maxwelltown barber, fastened his 
eyes on certain gentlemen of the 
bridegroom's party, and said with a 
wrickm wink, that gave point to his 
gibe, “ Bear a hand there, you Kirk- 
mahoe folk, and eat heartily, 1 be¬ 
seech ye. It's lang since ye saw 
flesh meat;'' alluding to the leap- 
year mart slain by the Houghlers of 
other years for their mutual benefit. 
Jamms ill-timed admonition exas.^ 
Derated Simeon Brodie, portioner of 
Kirkmahoe, to such a degree, that he 
seized a whole hind quarter of wed- 
der-mutton, smoaking hot, by the 
spanld, and fdd upon Mr Flidian 
with inconceivable fury, whilst the 
barber endeavoured to defend him¬ 
self with a singit sheep's head, that 
he held by the lower jaw; but the 
hilts of their respective weapons giv¬ 
ing way, lhe belligerents, strong and 
resolute, collared each other across 
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the tahl0, and the scene of devasta¬ 
tion that ensued was truly lament¬ 
able : pies, puddingpg, and joints of 
Various atiiinals were dismounted in 
a momentj and sheep-head kaU be- 
can|ie dish-wat^; grant that I 
nts^haver again witness the like ! It 
viru ihy intention, Mr Editor, to have 
sent you an essay on local discord, 
embellished with a full, true, and 
particular account of some well-au¬ 
thenticated squabble or other; but 
my ideas have become so very skit- 
ti^ of late, that I really cannot mus¬ 
ter above a dozen of them on the 
parade; consequently the fond notion 
of trying my hand as an essayist 
must be laid aside for the present. 

Please receive a small manuscript, 
picked up this morning by our Sally 
in the kitchen area, wrapped in an 
old newspa])er, and addressed, as 
usual, “ To Samuel KUligrew, Esq. 
&c. &c. &c.” This, you will say, is a 
novel mode of administering relief to 
a fellow creature; and so said 1; but 
greater was my astonishment on dis¬ 


covering that the manuscript in ques¬ 
tion actually contained a fqjpi, true, 
and particotar account of th^ identi¬ 
cal Muabble I had singled out to em- 
b^w my intended essay on local 
discord. On carefully perusing the 
lucubration, I am clearly of opinion, 
that my anonymous benefactor was 
present, and witnessed the brulzie- 
ment from first to last,- because he 
writes so \ety perspicuously, and de- 
ctibes what ensued on. the first of 
my fields,” with the precision of an 
intelligent eye-witness; of his fideli¬ 
ty there can be no doubt, because, 
Mr Editor, be it known unto you, 
that I was in the action, anud am per* 
fcctly ready to vouch for the accu¬ 
racy of our friend’s y&tj creditable 
sketch. In the humble hope that 
these presents will be graciously re¬ 
ceived, I beg leave to continue. 

My dear Sir, - 
Very truly yours, 
Samuel Killiorew. 

London, 1833. 


iSattle nf SStnharroch* 

M Wives wha were bauld, did flyte and scauld. 
Like beldames up and down, man ; 

Some in their arms their husbands hauld, 

Till they gat owre the crown, man ) 

Ahint peat.stacks, an’ auld dyke backs, 

Some sculked, fy for shame, man, 

Whilst ithers soundly gat their whacks— 
They’d better staid at hame, man.” 


The village of Eleetbiggin is prin¬ 
cipally inhabited by a grave, sober- 
minded people, whose fathers sculked 
from hill to hill with Cameron and 
Renwick, until merciless Lag, and 
bloody Claverhouse, were called be¬ 
fore a tribunal that judgeth righteous¬ 
ly; then did the persecuted leave their 
hiding-places, and worship in open 
convenucle, none daring to make 
'them afraid. But, in choosing sites, 
and laying the foundations of their 
respective habitations, it would ap¬ 
pear that suspicion was not altoge¬ 
ther lulled to rest. The old houses 
of Electbig^n are huddled together 
so very compactly, and flanked with 
dykes, ravines, and impenetrable 
thiclmts, in such a manner, that in- 
f^tty would necessarily advance with 
j;|titimn, and the ground is much too 
' ' 1 for cavalry to act. Hence the 


aforesaid conjecture. In a word, (an 
expression used by our very best cri¬ 
tics, when about to deliver ^mselves 
of a multitude), the secret commu¬ 
nications, or escapes, between house 
and house,—the harrow zig-zag foot¬ 
ways, hedged with stubborn thorn, 
where a handful of resolute fellows 
might (mpose superior force with suc¬ 
cess,—the rambhngbum, whose dark, 
craggy, andrinuouschannel,imbower- 
ed with aspen, hazel, hawthorn, and 
other barks, affords an indifferently 
safe retreat to the neighbouring w- 
lands,—all tend to shew that our Ca- 
meronian village-builders had not 
cast out the spirit of jealousy. And 
then, when we look upon Benvar- 
roeb, an exct^dingly steep and ro¬ 
mantic luioll or hillQck, around whose 
ba^ they pitched their tents, we na¬ 
turally conclude that a watcher was 
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placed during divine service, 

in order to an alarm, should the 
enemy's troc^ers make their appear- 
ance. 

'This is no idle surmise. The re¬ 
mains of a sod-seat, on the tip-top of 
that commanding eminence, may sa¬ 
tisfy the most sceptical that such 
actually was the case. But ancient 
precaution having ,long since been 
superseded by modern confidence, 
the once globmy, recluse, and hedjge- 
be^rt El^tbiggin, is now a checrml, 
thriving hamlet, famed for the skil- 
fulncBs of its weavers, tailors, shoe¬ 
makers, and coopers,—the sedateness 
of its old men, and the praiseworthy 
demeanour of its youngsters. These 
worthy Sectarians live on the most 
friendly footing with all their neigh¬ 
bours, the Fairygill folk excepted; 
and even unto wiat sneering, light- 
speaking people, they magnanimous¬ 
ly g^ve the right hand of good fellow¬ 
ship, until provocation, that no mere 
man could endure, awoke their wrath, 
and caused them to avenge them¬ 
selves in a summary manner. It 
came to pass, that Enoch Birnie, 
Professor of Vocal Music, set out 
from the west, and, like unto all other 
great men. Fame galloped before him 
as an outrider. On arriving at An¬ 
drew WiUtojts, the Professor was 
waited upon by delegates from Elect- 
biggin, beseeching him to open an 
academy in their village; and the 
Fairygill gentry also sent ambassa¬ 
dors, duly authorised, to tempt Enoch 
with fair promises; but that gentle¬ 
man being what we call an M sta¬ 
ger, very prudently abstained from 
making up his mind, until he saw a 
little farther before his nose; an ex¬ 
traordinary instance of self-command, 
that would stagger the belief of all 
men who experience the effects of 
Andrew’s whisky-toddy, were it not 
well authenticated. !^th delegates 
and ambassadors having spoken of 
present pay and free quarters as mere 
matters of course, Mr Biriue deemed 
it most advisable to ascertaih the qua¬ 
lity of their respective munehahles, 
b^ore he gave either party a final 
answer. For this purpose, he arose on 
the morrow, and set off, with a clear 
head and open eyes, to reconnoitre 
Fairygill, whose inhabitante, accord¬ 
ing to the testimony of their own re¬ 
presentatives, were most anxious to 
von. xii. 


perfect themselves in ballad-singing, 
though a few psalm-tunes, they ob¬ 
serve, would not be objected to; 
whereas, the Eleetbigginites, to a 
man, declared for church-music a- 
lone, and that of the most solemn 
kind. Now, the Professor being na¬ 
turally more partial to lively lilts 
than solemn sounds, repaired to the 
former village, and there, if common 
report may be relied on, his visuals 
were not idle. He inspected every 
dwelling with the keen, searching eye 
of an experienced forager, hungering 
after rauons; and greatly delighted 
was he on perceiving the chimney 
well hung with smoaked meat, black 
puddings, and kippered salmon, the 
meal-gimals of goodly dimensions, 
and the beef-barrels altogether un¬ 
exceptionable. 

Enoch Birnie also contrived to 
number the singing faces in every 
family, and procure a most respect¬ 
able list of lads and lasses, able and 
willing to become his pupils; so that, 
upon the whole, he had great cause 
to be satisfied, not only witli the 
handsome offers held out for his ac¬ 
ceptance, but also with the abundant 
good cheer of which he had partaken. 
Such was its beneficial effects, that 
the Professor returned to Andrew 
tVilson’s licking his lips. Mr Birnie 
having sworn upon his honour, to the 
Fairygill folk, tliat he would trans¬ 
mit them his ultimatum in a day or 
two at farthest, arose, on the ensuing 
morrow, from Andrew’s breakfast- 
table, and made the best of his way 
to Electbiggin, where he was receiv¬ 
ed with open arms. No singing-mas¬ 
ter under the sun ever forgathered 
with less ostentatious, and more real 
civility. The venerable elders led 
Enoch from house to house, in order 
that he might behold, witli his own 
eyes, the many young men and wo¬ 
men that longed to be under his tui¬ 
tion, and hear with his own ears the 
very liberal proposals of every vQhi- 
ger. These were their motives, and 
not to gratify a adly vanity in dis- 
plaving their creature comforts, as 
evil speakers have dared to insinuate, 
though it must be confessed, that the 
sweet-smelling savour of Electbi^n 
flesh-pots had a wonderful effect on 
the tone of Mr Bimie's uldmatum. 
That quick-sighted gentleman per¬ 
ceived, at a glance, that the Came- 
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ronian hams were lustier, the pud¬ 
dings plumper, and the kippers more 
teniptingly desirable, than those of 
Fairygiil. He also remarked, that 
the meal-gimals were a full size lar¬ 
ger, if any thing, and greatly admir¬ 
ed the beef-barrels, because they ex¬ 
ceeded the Fairygillonians in stature 
one gird and a half. Sixthly, and 
lastly, the I’rofcssor espied a sheep’s 
head tottling in every kail-pot. 

These vast superiorities being care¬ 
fully weighed, and the number of 
students, male and female, applying 
for tuition, compared with the bal- 
lad-singmg list, Mr Enoch Bimie 
closed with the Electbii^nites that 
very day, without so much as stipu¬ 
lating for a single stave of profane 
song, and lifted up his voice, the en¬ 
suing evening, to a most numerous 
and respectable audience in the mi¬ 
nister’s barn. On Friday morning the 
I’rofe&sor's ultimatum was published 
at Fairygiil smithy, and in less than 
half an hour the whole village was 
in ail uproar. Some felt themselves 
a^p-ieved, others highly afFrontcfl, 
and many threatened to belabour the 
Eleetbigginites without mercy, for 
depriving them of Enoch Bimie. In 
fifteen words, the Fairygiil men were 
exasperated beyond measure, and 
their wives and daughters still more 
so. De’il ride a-begging on the 
lang-faced britherhood,” exclaimed 
FegM'Clure, “ and curry their hides 
wi’ a hemp heckle. I’se warrant ye 
they ha’e drawn our likenesses to Mr 
Enoch in bonnie colours, and Hung a 
neivefu’ o' Sawney I’cden’s glamour 
i’ the poor man’s een. Was I a lad, 
as I’m a lass, and an aik stick to be 
met wi’, for either love or money, be¬ 
tween Maiden-Kirk and Johnny 
Groat's, I'd claw some o’ their Ca- 
meronian crowns.” But the most 
furious of all these enraged villagers 
was Jamie Whaumier^ alias the Bull 
of Bashan, a fellow of vast bulk, and 
abundance of tongue. He saluted 
the powerful with pleasant words, 
and crowed over small folk most 
courageously, which procured him 
the aforesaid honourable appellation 
from all men of stinted growth; and 
though rumour whispered, pretty au¬ 
dibly, that dog-worriers, cock-fight- 
cin, and gentlemen of the fan¬ 
cy,, had Jg^ed the semblance of a 
Iphite IppJT in his tail oftener than 


once, Mr Whaumler'a formidable ap¬ 
pearance, and thundmriug volubility, 
failed not to daunten men of weak 
nerves, and induce them, on all oc¬ 
casions, to render unto him every 
title of respect due to a rough cus¬ 
tomer. 'fhis village chieftain inflated 
his stentorian bellows, and blew the 
coals so effectually, that every young 
man seized his sapling, and every 
young woman snapped.her thumb, 
whilst the aged of both sexes lauded 
Jamie Whauraler laverock high, and 
all in one voice declared war against 
the Eleetbigginites. Wiser men 
would have preached unto these rat- 
tleheads the words of peace, and dis¬ 
missed them with the good old say¬ 
ing, ** Let sleeping dogs liebut such 
was not the case; and we are there¬ 
fore under the painful necessity of 
recording their military o])i‘rations. 

At night-fall, the Bull of Bashan 
took his father's staff, mustered his 
forces, and, like unto all other doughty 
generis, harangued them in language 
that heated their noddles and infla¬ 
med their ardour. Then, with the ce¬ 
lerity of a Hannibal, he marched to 
Elccthiggin, and took possession of 
Bcnvarroch, without wagging a cud¬ 
gel. This important position being 
secured, Jamie Whaumler sat down 
on the summit thereof, and called a 
council of war. 'fhe minister’s barn, 
exclusive of being a receptacle for 
corn, thrashed and unthrashed, was 
likewise a meeting-house, where the 
Cameronians worslupped every Lord’s 
day ; and deeming it unsafe to attack 
them in their sanctuary, Jamie dis¬ 
patched Brigadier General Hunter to 
annoy the enemy by every imagin¬ 
able means, through tnebarn-wickets, 
and provoke him, if possible, to a- 
handon his strong-hold; an enterprise 
in which that ofliccr succeeded to his 
heart’s content. He stole away from 
Benvarroch like a cautious fox, when 
the keckle of poultry meets his ear,— 
passed through Leezie Jardine's k^- 
yard, without being perceived,—quel¬ 
led the alarm-bark of sundry culiea 
with potatoe-sconc,—and finally sca¬ 
led the stack-yard dyke, cudgel in 
hand, 'f he sequel of General Hun¬ 
ter’s adventure will appear in its 
pr^r place. 

^ader, whatever thy Christian 
name may happen to be, curious, 
gentle, or inteUigent^ into whose 
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hands these presents shall come, 
please know, that my vocabulary is al¬ 
together incapable of furnishing lan¬ 
guage suitable for the occasion, and 
therefore do 1 beseech thee to sketch 
unto tliyself tlie interior of a bam, 
lighted up with tallow candles in the 
usual way; an exceedingly sedate 
congregation of both sexes therein 
assembled, chanting’ the Afartyrs, 
with melody and devotion in their 
hearts ; and Mr Enoch Birnie pa¬ 
cing to and fro on the threshing-floor, 
with clasped hands and elevated eyes, 
precenting these well-known lines: 

“ This is the tune the Martyrs sang 
When they were going to die. 

When they upon the scatTold stood. 
The truth to testify.” 

Then conceive how violently every 
heart beat, and how suddenly every 
countenance changed, when Briga¬ 
dier General Hunter bawled, with 
all bis might, through one of the ga¬ 
bel wickets, 

“ let us a’ to the bridal, 

There will be lilting there; 

Jock's to be married to Jenny, 

The lass wi’ the gowden hair.” 

Lastly, my good fellow, spur thine 
adventurous fancy a little farther, 
and harken to the assailants ranting 

Johnny’s Grey Breeks,” “ Duncan 
Davison,” “ Awa, Whigs, awa,” and 
other profane songs, with the most 
wicked and tantalizing perseverance. 
Enoch and his pupils felt rather 
<iueerish when the Fairygill men 
commenced vocal hostilities; and well 
they might, for neither man nor mo¬ 
ther’s son of tliem had so much as 
a wattle in his hand, nor missile of 
any kind to dethnd himself withal; 
which gave.rise to an idle, vagabond 
rumour, that the Electbigginites 
would have remained in sanctuary, 
and stood on the defensive, until 
their enemies retired, but for the 
counselling of Gideon M‘Cree. True 
it is, that Gideon’s animated ha¬ 
rangue caused them to seek their 
enemieik where haply they might 
be found three quarters of an hour 
sooner than they probably would 
have done, because it is a weU-known 
fact, that Cameronian wrath ia much 
slower i& vising to the boiling point 
than that of any other sectarians; 
but still they are men, and, what is 
equally true, men of the like passions 


as ourselves. These truisms autho¬ 
rize me to say, that Professor Bir- 
nie’s pupils would have acted as be¬ 
came them, had Gideon held his 
peace. ^ much for evil report. 

“ And who is this Gideon MfCree,” 
the petulant querist will be apt to 
exclaim, “ wnose persuasive tongue 
roused the Cameronian ire, and 
whose clenched fist was an over¬ 
match for General Hunter's oak 
sapling I’ll tell thee, friend, in five 
words and a half;—he’s a first-rate 
weaver ; and if thou wantest to know' 
how his pulse beats as a liegeman, 
give ear unto me:—On a certain day, 
Gideon was sitting at his loom, driv¬ 
ing his shuttle from hand to hand 
right Tiierrily, when Glcngnhirn, the 
Barony Miller, came in repeating an 
encomium to be met with in the his¬ 
tory of him who dared to die “ the 
second glorious part,” which M'Cree 
declared was incorrectly recited, and 
presented the Miller with Blind 
flarry’s life of that “ ill-requited 
chief,” to prove his assertion. 

Glenqohirn turn’d o’er the leaves, and 
read aloud 

’Fhe narrative of Falkirk’s fatal fray; 
How on the heath the woutM^ed hero 
stood, 

His spearmen round in terrible array. 

How, lion-like, on Falkirk’s bloody moor, 
The brave iMrd Stuart fought, and 
scorn’d to yield. 

Till overwhelm’d by foes, in fatal hour. 
He and his men were cut down on the 
held. 

How Graham, a Knight to base submis¬ 
sion deaf, 

Shook havcick from his brand on flank 
and rear, 

Till coward foemen came behind the 
chief, 

And in his bowels thrust a tfloody spear. 

How Cummin calmly sheath’d his blood¬ 
less steel. 

And eyed ivith alien heart the battle’s 
rage, 

Then lightly turning on his treachoous 
heel, 

Defil’d with foul reproach our history’s 
page. 

“ Perdition on thy base, thy traitor soul!” 
In boiling rage, exclaim’d the. true 
MKliee; 

“ Thy home, the dwdling-place of dei 
mons foiil. 

Thy siririt shunn’d through all eternity. 
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“ My hate pursues thee, cursed traitor ! 
still; 

Thou^ bloody was thine end, and 
black thy ihll ; 

For oft, with secret joy, I climb the hill. 

To kiss the embers * on thy castle walL'* 

Henee it would appear that Gi- 
dwn M^Cree's a Seoisman. Come 
alang, my lads,” quo* the weaver, 
** and we’ll hammer the rust aff 
them wi' our naked nieves.” The 
Avhole assembly, male and female, 
obeyed his voice,—'rushed out with a- 
bundance of courage,—and, like an 
overwhelming torrent, broke into the 
stackyard, where General Hunter 
and his light brigade were posted, in 
order to give him battle ; but that 
officer having executed his commis¬ 
sion, abandoned the gable wicket, 
sounded a retreat, and marched away 
in tlie direction of Benvarroch, pur¬ 
sued by the Covenanters, who op¬ 
posed Uieir broad lowland bonnets, 
with the skilful dexterity of veteran 
targemen, to the merciless whacks of 
their enemies’ oak sticks, and with 
row’d nieves, humbled the pride of 
many a gawsy snout. But die ca¬ 
reer of these brave sectarians was 
checked for a season, by the ill-tim¬ 
ed loving-kindness of their women, 
who riTshed into the fray, regardless 
of personal safety, and held their 
husbands, brothers, and sweethearts, 
most affectionately, until the enemy 
thrashed them; a circumstance the 
more to be lamented, because their 
motives were good. 

Fight nac mair wi' the fause 
loons, thou sweet, sweet fallow,” 
quo’ Jenny McGill, as she dang her 
arms about Willie (Jurdon’s neck; 
** be advised for ance, and come awa’ 
wi’ me to Marion Moffat's- I’ll 
wash ye're bloody head' wi my ain 
hands, and clip the bloody hair, and 
anoint every bruise wi* Marion’s 
bourtree sa*—O Willie, Willie, ye’re 


* Dalswinton Castle, a Baronial seat of 
tbe Bed Cummin, slabi at Dumfries by 
Robert ftruce and Roger Kirkpatrick, 
was destroyed, saith tradition, in a mau- 
rading excursion, by Edward Baliol. In 
the contributor's younger years, when a 
late transient proprietor grubbed up the 
old fortress, abundance of enibers adhered 
40 ruined masses, and on clearing out 
draw-well in the castle yard, the 
capstan, &c. wiis discovered. 


dear to ycre mithcr, but ye’re dearer 
to me." And in this measure did 
the affectionate girl hug her lover, 
and beseech him to desist, whilst 
Rah Kennedy’s sapling beetled his 
poor defenceless scull. Thus were 
the Eleetbigginites mauled by Ge¬ 
neral Hunter’s light infantry, until 
their female auxiliaries were pre¬ 
vailed upon to stand neuter. The 
brigadier, on perceiving his enemies 
disengaged from every incumbvance, 
and marshalling themselves to' fall 
upon him, very wisely took to 
his heels, and maintained a kind of 
running-fight until he arrived at 
Benvarroch, where the Bull of Ba- 
shan commanded in person. Then 
did the fray commence in good ear¬ 
nest. Gideon M'Cree, at the head of 
his Camcronians, charged the light 
brigade with irresistible fury, and 
carried all before him, until a rein¬ 
forcement of saplineers enabled his 
adversaries to act offensively. These 
men being fresh, well-conditioned, 
and full of ardour, turned tlie tide 
of battle, and actually compelled Gi¬ 
deon to fall back a few paces, whilst 
the aforesaid Hull stood aloof, flou¬ 
rishing his oak stick, and animating 
his troops: “ Lay on them lustily,” 
quo’ General Whaumlcr ; “ sraa^ 
every bane i’ their hides. Dinna 
leave them a yeuky lug to claw 
when they gae name. Weel done. 
Gihbie Kelloclc ; that nowt-stake o' 
thine claws their crowns most glo¬ 
riously.” These sayings, particu¬ 
larly the high encomium on Gibhie 
Kcllock, inflamed General Hunter’s 
ardour so violently, that he sought 
to make unto himself a name at Gi¬ 
deon M^Cree's expence; but that ex¬ 
perienced leader turned aside the bri. 
gadier’s sapling with his faithful bon¬ 
net, and smote him so cflhctually un¬ 
der the fifth rib, with his fist, that 
he had well nigh given up the ghost. 
Anotlier whistler atween the een 
brought him to the ground, likes 
fell’d nowt; and he was ultimatdy 
taken awa^ to Marion Moffirifs, where 
the wounded of both parties were 
kindly and skilfully treated. 

Mmdn’s bourtrec-salve is in’ great 
request at Lockerby, Keltonhill, and 
other places where cudgeBing is call¬ 
ed rare fun, and tippling a sinless 
infirmity. Her celebrated elf-arrow- 
ointmciit is also highly extolled; and 
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•we would recommend ** Mofikt’s bal¬ 
sam of rowantree," in all cases where 
witchcraft is apparent. But we are 
saying too much. Her knowledge of 
surgery and medicine requires no 
crutches. 

When General Hunter and the 
Cameronian Chief were exchanging 
tit for tat, such was the clanking of 
cudgels and the sounding of sculls 
on Benvarroch, that the outlayer 
stots a^uallu started to their feet,— 
tha ration tnrew up her chamber- 
window,—and those ladies whom do¬ 
mestic business had detained at home, 
ran out to see what was the matter. 
“ As I'm a living woman," quo' the 
cooper’s wife, " thae heads are on 
Cameronian {Mouthers—I ken by the 
ring o’ them.” She listened a mo¬ 
ment with great earnestness,—^rushed 
into the work-shop, evidently ap- 
jiriscd, by some secret means or 
other, of what was passing,—and 
snatched up a whole armful of hazel- 
gird-rungs. With these very excel¬ 
lent substitutes for cudgels, our he¬ 
roine made the best of her way to 
Benvarroch, and arrived in the very 
nick of time to save her friends, 
whom the Fairygillonians had 
thrown into disorder ; but their con¬ 
fusion was of short duration. Like 
the illustrious Hay, when he rallied 
his dying countrymen, tlie cooper's 
wife called upon her brave Elcct- 
bigginites to stand firm, flew from 
rank to rank with astonishing cele¬ 
rity, and supplied every lad with a 
rung. Thus equipped, the gallant 
<’ovenanters faced about once more, 
—carried the knoll in defiance of all 
opposition,—and finally smote their 
enemies hip and thign. So com¬ 
pletely were they discomfited, that 
not a man of them hath dared to 
sing a profane song, in the presence 
of an Electbigginite, from that night 
even unto the date hereof. Many 
prisoners were made on the spot, and 
many more taken in the pursmt. All 
of ^em whose skins were entire, the 
^nerous Covenanters dismissed on 
weir parole; and humanely conduct¬ 
ed the halt and maimed to Lucky 
Mont's, amongst whom the famous 


Bull of Bashan made a most conspi¬ 
cuous figure. That chieftain being 
felled by Gidemi M*Cree, on the very 
crown of Benvarroch, rolled down 
the knowc, bellowing most hideously, 
—broke through the fence of Meg 
Muirhead'skail*yard,—and overturn¬ 
ed no less than five bee-skeps. Exas¬ 
perated beyond measure at this da¬ 
ring outnme, the infuriated insects 
fell upon ^mie Whaumler with such 
rancorous fury, that they actually 
stung his buttocks, in many places, 
through a pair of double-milled hod¬ 
den-grey brecks ; and it was with the 
utmost difiiculty that Meg rescued 
him from his perilous situation, co¬ 
vered with contusions, and smarting 
most severely. But a few applica¬ 
tions of Marion’s elf-arrow-ointment 
cured his posteriors, and a box or 
two of her famous salve mastered his 
gird-rung ailments so very clfiectual- 
ly, that, in the course of a few weeks, 
the man was enabled to go about. 

Indeed we may say with perfect 
safety, that the whole of Mrs Mofflit’s 
patients were greatly benefited by 
ner powerful emollients, and none 
more so than Jtob M‘Giggles, the 
fiddler, whose bow-hand was sorely 
mauled in the fray: but it is now 
so far recovered, that the lad plays 
every known tune admirably well, 
with the exception of “ Cutty-mun, 
and tree-ladle,” and that spring is 
rather too fidgety for his elbow. \Vc 
may also observe, en passant, that 
l*rofessor Birnie was unable to lift 
up his voice for three successive 
evenings ; but, like unto all other 
gentlemen, who happen to be waur 
frightened than hurt, he ultimately 
recovered. 

The beneficial effects of this 
battle,” say our local philosophers, 
“ will be felt in the neighbourhood 
for many years to comeand truly 
they speak wisely, because the ill- 
humour shed on Benvarroch might 
liavc vitiated the dispositions of all 
concerned for life, had it remained 
in the system. That evil blood may 
never more find its way into the 
veins of either party, is the hearty 
wish of every loyal parishioner! 
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MJiMOIBS OF Air AllTIBT. 

{ Continued.) 


Before 1 left France, I paid a 
short visit to my friends at Mou- 
linea, and found them genteelly set¬ 
tled, in one of the finest climates un¬ 
der heaven, and in one of the most 
delightful spots on the surface of the 
eartn. During the time 1 was there, 
it was the vintage-season, when the 
grapes were in full perfection, (what 
a treat does this delicious fruit afford 
to a stranger!) while the fragrance 
cxhal^ from the vineyards, by the 
inid-d% sun, is sweeter than the 
scent wafted from the peas-bloom, 
after an autumnal shower, in the 
fields of England. 

In this charming spot, with friends 
so pressing, and hearts so congenial, 
I loitered, day after day, as if loth to 
depart. They urged me to stop the 
whole of the winter; but my evil ge¬ 
nius interfered, and 1 determined, 
after two months residence, to bid 
them adieu. The parting was sad, 
the eye tearful; and for many 
days after I left them, I felt a load 
upon my spirits, which at first pro¬ 
duced lowness, and afterwards sunk 
into melancholy. 1 felt, also, or 
thought 1 felt, a pre,'>e)itimcnt that 
some evil was about to befal me; my 
days of pleasure appeared to have all 
vanished, and 1 became unhappy. 

It was in the beginning of Novem¬ 
ber, when I went on board the Ro¬ 
ver, lying in Havre-de-Grace, bound 
for Leith, in Scotland, Captain Mar¬ 
tin commander. Among the pas¬ 
sengers, consisting of four ladies and 
seven gentlemen, was a lady of rank, 
of an ancient family in Yorkshire, the 

honourable Miss Jemima P-, who 

being in possession of a large dowry, 
with an immense stock of pride, was 
single, having never once been soli¬ 
cited to enter into the holy state of 
matrimony ; and yet her blood was 
as free from stain as the limpid 
stream which winds its way from the 
mountain, and her line of descent had 
never once been crossed by a sin¬ 
gle being of the plebeian race, from 
time immemoriiu. This antiquated 
branch of the heraldic tree of an ho¬ 
nourable house, bad now seen forty 
summers, had hair of a jet black hue, 
large eyes, high cheek-bones, a peak¬ 


ed chin, and a skin of the colour of 
a sun-tanned gipscy; and yet, on ac¬ 
count of her high birth, this homely 
lady held herself to be as superior to 
the other three younger maidens, as 
gold is more valuable than dross, or 
Madeira more excellent than the 
polluted water of a ^filthy kennel. 
Miss Brown was from 'tn1^ wolds 
of Lincolnshire, young, and hand¬ 
some as Hebe. The other two were 
sisters, Jane and Mary Holder: 
sweet and lovely as the wild-fiowers 
that decked their native meadows at 
their father’s country-seat on the bor¬ 
ders of Loch Lomond. Among the 
gentlemen was Mr Young, a Scots¬ 
man, who had lately crossed the At¬ 
lantic from the land of promise; he 
was in the bloom of life, and brimful 
of liberty, equality, and indepen¬ 
dence. As we had positive and ne¬ 
gative electricity in the same atmos¬ 
phere, it was possible we^ioight have 
an explosion; and such a circum¬ 
stance was fully expected. Except 
two Frenchmen, the others tvere all 
Englishmen. ^ 

On the sQBond day, at dinner¬ 
time, we all sat down, pretty well 
recovered from sea-sickness. Cap¬ 
tain Martin invited Miss P- to 

the head of the table, and paid all 
the respect possible to her nobility, 
for he had been informed that she 
w'as of the superior order of earth- 
born mortals; and being a peaceable 
man, and very obliging withal, he 
was desirous that the whole party 
might be comfortable. Lady Jemi¬ 
ma condescended to speak to no one 
but tlie captain. 1 kept a strict look¬ 
out, and observing the youth from 
America to smile, 1 instantly judged 
that mischief was brewing, and pre¬ 
sently after, he bawled out to Miss 

P-, “ Madam, I shall be glad 

to take a glass of wine with you." 
She affected not to hear him, but as 
he repeated his request in a loftier 
tone, she rose, left the table, and re¬ 
tired from the cabin, muttering some¬ 
thing about vulgarity, the lower or¬ 
ders, and the respect due to persons 
in high life. Mr Young, as a sort of 
rejoinder, thought one person as good 
as another; and that among femi^s, 
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in his opinion, youth, beauty, and 
good sense, were equal, if not supe¬ 
rior, to age, an ordinary exterior, and 
a sounding title. In about ten mi¬ 
nutes, Mr Young had swallowed his 
dinner, and, according to the custom 
in America, had left us, and was 
smoking a segar upon deck. The 
lady returned, and concluded her re¬ 
past ; after which, she observed, that 
V such a maijjcauld never before have 
idinedjm good company. He is re¬ 
turning, madam," said the captain, 
“ from a country where rank has no 
distinctions paid to it; but I can 
assure you that his father is Laird 

■ of G-.” "Indeed, Sir! then I 

am truly sorry that he was not pro¬ 
perly introduced to me.” When the 
greater part of the company had re¬ 
tired, he proceeded to inform her, that 
Eliza and Mary Holder were daugh¬ 
ters of one of the chief magistrates 
of Edinburgh ; that of the residence 
of the party he had no particular 
knowledge; but that, if one might 
judge from their manners, it would 
not be right to class them among the 
vulgar; that with respect to the 
French teacher and French dancing- 
master, who were going to England, 
either to seek or repair their fortunes, 
one of them said he was the descen¬ 
dant of a Count, and the other de¬ 
clared that one of his ancestors, at no 
distant date, was a Marquis. 

Preliminaries being thus settled, and 
forms pro\ierly adjusted, the party be¬ 
came cheerful, the joke went round; 
even Jemima sometimes deigned to 
force a smile: and mirth and convi¬ 
viality appeared likely to continue 
for the remainder of the voyage. 
Mr Y oung expressed a wish to in¬ 
troduce the brave sailors into the 
cabin. Miss Mary Helder thought 
it would be much better to send 
him into the forecastle. Miss Je¬ 
mima P- could not endure such 

dirty creatures. “ No, madam,” re¬ 
plied an Englishman; " g^se and 
tar are polluting articles,—odsguBt the 
olfactories,—^are unpleasant to the 
sight,'—produce nausea; the scent is. 
suing from their persona would con- 
taininate the air with noxious effluvia ; 
even the simple contact would de¬ 
stroy good clothes; and, therefore, 
such people ought most undoubtedly 
to be kept apart from well-dressed 
ladiesandgentlcmen—in whom clean¬ 


liness is a virtue, and to whom tar 
and grease are Utterly abominable." 

Very fine,” returned the equality 
man, " and finely spoken too; in your 
time, I presume, you ^ve personated 
high characters—lords, kings, and 
emperors; no wonder, then, if a little 
of the garnish or the tinsel of haugh¬ 
tiness should still cling to such an 
august personage. 1 have seen you 
perform King Lear on the Edin¬ 
burgh boards, and I have no doubt it 
will be agreeable to the rest of the 
party, (said he, looking round for 
approbation), as well as myself, that 
you will please to favour us with a 
sonff.” He complied ; and harmony 
was now the order of the day. The 
scene in the cabin, however, was 
quickly altered. In the evening, the 
wind ^came contrary, and we con¬ 
tinued to dodge about for several 
days, w'ithout making much head¬ 
way. The sea was rough, the sky 
dark and cloudy, the wind high, and 
for five days we were tossed about, 
without knowing the place of the 
ship. At length, from an observa¬ 
tion of the sun, we ascertained that 
we were in 56° north latitude. The 
wind at this time was full south, 
and blew very fresh, so that we were 
driven towards the north ver^ rapid¬ 
ly; in a few days, however, it chan¬ 
ged a little to the eastward, and we 
began to return slowly to the south. 
When we had arrived in latitude 
57°, and supposing that we were a- 
bout thirty miles to the eastward of 
Aberdeen, the wind became boister¬ 
ous, and we began to ship large seas. 
The lights were all out, and we had 
no fire; so that we sat in the dark, 
shivering with cold, agitated with 
terror, and clinging to the table,— 
sometimes nearly thrown over it, and 
Sometimes thrown violently back¬ 
wards; for the ship rolled prodimous- 
ly. About nine o'clock at nignt, an 
immense sea carried away the round¬ 
house, and most of the bvdwarks, and 
one of the sailors was washed over¬ 
board. Shortly after, the main¬ 
mast went by the deck with a tre¬ 
mendous crash, tearing up all be¬ 
fore it; the ladies shrieked, and two 
of them fainted with fear, supposing 
the ship to be going to pieces. The 
stoutest heart among its was now 
filled with dismay, and every one, 
even the captain, gave himself over 
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for l(Mt. Not a word was now spo¬ 
ken, luid nothing was heard, save the' 
dashing of the billows, and the au¬ 
dible aspirations of devotion, as they 
rose to heaven from the hearts of 
creatures in the utmost distress, on 
the brink of destruction, groaning 
inwardly for mercy, clinging to life, 
and supplicating to be saved. What 
an awful situation!—all without, at 
intervals, still as death, for perhaps 
half a minute—^horridly still, and si¬ 
lent as the gravp; then the howling 
of the tempest, the swelling of the 
foam, and the dreadful sweeping of 
the waves, which rose like mountains 
above us, became terrific in the ex¬ 
treme. At twelve, the hurricane in¬ 
creased ; a large wave nearly half- 

filled the cabin; Miss P- was 

washed from her seat, and thrown 
against locker. I heard the splash 
that accompanied her scream, and 
instantly sprung to her relief. I pla¬ 
ced her, with much difficulty, on the 
seat against the tabic, and supported 
her for some minutes, until her re¬ 
turning senses enabled her to use her 
own efforts. 

As the water rose up nearly to the 
seats, to keep out of it as much as 
possible, we knelt on them, and held 
fast by the table ; but we were all 
perishing with cold, especially the 
ladies. In this appalling and un¬ 
comfortable situation, we supported 
ourselves till about two o’clock in 
the morning, when , we were com¬ 
pletely drenched by another wave, 
which almost filled the cabin ; and 
we should all of us have been drown¬ 
ed, had nut the ship been cast nearly 
on her beam-ends, and the water 
thrown out again. V’^he man at the 
helm was at this^fistant swept from 
his station, to he .seen no more. Wc 
were now fast driving on a lee-sborc, 
and expected every moment the ship 
would strike ujjon a rock, or founder 
at sea. However, neither of these 
circumstances took place, and, to our 
unspeakable joy, day-light at last 
b^n to dawn; we coMd now as¬ 
certain how matters stood, and 
though no hope of escape remained 
to cbOer us, our case was not so de¬ 
plorable as it had been in the night; 
•fbc darkness and danger united, form 
most terrific situation that the 
pagination is capable of conceiving. 
At six o’clock we could see land, and. 


about seven, the ship was tlirown in¬ 
to a narrow passage Wtween twopo- 
jecting rocks, and almost immediate¬ 
ly fill^. We were all sorely cramped 
by the cold, and the uncomfortable 
position we had so long sustained; 
the females were obliged to be lifted 
from the table, and to be carried 

T n deck. By degrees, they recover- 
the use of their limbs; and we 
began to concert measures for our 
preservation. The sailbA'hid, soi^e 
of them, contrived to ascend un% of 
the adjoining crags, which had a ho¬ 
rizontal surface, about twenty feet 
above the sea: this was a retreat 
which the ladies had not the power 
of attaining. A large iron bar, how¬ 
ever, was soon handed to the men 
upon the rock, which they as quickly 
drove into a fissuae in the stones; to 
this a rope was fastened, so that the 
male passengers could all easily 
scramble up, by taking hold of the 
rope with both hands. The only 
difficulty now remaining was, how to 
get l|^e ladies up. A couple of oars 
wereimmediately procured, and be¬ 
ing placed in a ^ping direction, 
nearly against the top of theeminence. 
a rope was tied round the waist of 
each of them; and in this manner 
they were all easily slided to the top, 
and placed in safety. The hind part 
of the ship had for some time been 
tom off, and washed into the bowels 
of the deep; and in less tlian ten 
minutes after we had all of us ascend¬ 
ed to our only retreat from instant 
death, not a vestige of the vessel re¬ 
main^. We shuddered with horror, 
as wc saw the last fragments depart¬ 
ing; and every onepresent gave thanks 
to the AlmiMty tor such a great de¬ 
liverance. The rock was overhung 
by a stupendous cliff, whidi it was 
impossible to scale by any means we 
lK>8sessed ; and it only presented foi 
our reception an area of ten feet 
square, for twentypersons to stand up¬ 
on. We bad no seats, ^d the wind 
blew full upon us; we were cold, 
comfortless, and had nja fire; nor 
had we any way to escape, unless a 
ship or boat should chance to come 
by, and take us from our miser¬ 
able abode. The sailors had found 
means to fill their pockets with bis¬ 
cuits, some of which they kindly be¬ 
stowed uDon us; these, and a few 
limpits wnich they found among the 
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cU&j afforded us a nourisbing aud 
very savoury refiast. This kind be- 
bavioiu of the men was «tcee^ngly 
gratifying, and it afforded Mr '^ung 
an opportunity of retaliating uptm 
Mias P-— and the tragedian, a lit¬ 
tle humorous raillery. Observing 
the gentleman wedg^ pretty dose 
between two sailors, be asked him if 
he thought the air was contami¬ 
nated ?” or “ if he felt any nausea ?” 
Assuming^a very melancholy look, 
-^the .’Thespian shook his head, but 
uiade no reply. He tlien smiUngly 
inquired of Miss Jemima, if she had 
found her rank or her high birth of 
any service to her in the late terrible 
. conflict ? “ Are you not," continued 
he, " more indebted to this gentle¬ 
man, who, at the risk of his own life, 
rescued you from immediate death 
The lady acknowledged her obliga¬ 
tions, and declared that her gratitude 
should at some future period be more 
substantially diewn, than by a few 
empty thanks, which, as they gene¬ 
rally cost m^ing, are frequently 
most lavish^ bestowed, j. 11^ htsr 
that 1 was.aaeady amply re^d, be¬ 
cause acts of humanity are meir own 
reward. As Miss P - — had taken 
off her haughty looks, by letting 
down her nose, which had before 
been unmercifully screwed up, and 
as her lips, whidh had been consider¬ 
ably protruded, in order to support 
her up-turned nose, were now sufier- 
cd to resume their natusal posture, 
1 thought she was much Improved in 
her appeaz|inceindeed she was 
greatly altel^ for the. better i and 
when she smiled on me as her de¬ 
liverer, I could almost fancy that she 
was agreeable, and that she had once 
been rather handsome. I had, how¬ 
ever, long been convinced that pride 
spmls many a pretty face; that the 
stupid stare, and uistort^ counte¬ 
nance, put on by the rich« to enforce 
respect from the needy, are enemies 
-to grace and beauty in the fair sex, 
render stupidity more gkring, 
^d deformity more defined, in the 
creation. \-- 

1 ^'with her sable mantle, 
about to involve us in 
darkness. What a luxury, in our 
present situation, would a little dry 
straw have been to rest upon! but 
wet and dr«^;)ed as we were, we 
could only nope to ale^ (m the 
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haze'surface of the cold rock, with 
die heavens, for our canopyThe 
ameUoratkm which our present 
,^^ition seeMed- cto |4mtt, was to 
nnse a kind of wa|l:Mi^^d us hrom 
the wind; andihuukiji^tito, hud¬ 
dled k! 9 ^ther in a hea^' pafi^ a 
very wretched, uncoiuortaBIb^^'knd 
sleepless night. In the mmiang, we 
feasted on the remaining biscuits, 
to whudi we added a few m^ 
pits; and then we sat, looking and 
wittdiing, in lolling expectation, for 
a ship or a boat to come and release 
us from our present confinement.. At 
ten o'clock, a schooner was visibly 
Ob, what a glorious sight! This 
gave fresh vigour to our hopes; we 
hoisted a sigtial, and were fortunate e- 
nough to attract their attention; they 
instantly sent out their boats, and in 
less than two hours we were all in 
safety on board the vessel, where 
every possible care was taken of our 
health and personal comfort. ^ The 
next morning we arrived at Leith, in 
as forlorn and wretched a condition 
as any that ever fell to the lot of mor¬ 
tal. Miss P-inquired if I pro¬ 

posed stopping in Edinburgh? and 
being informed that , such were my 
intentions, she begged me to give her 
my address, with which 1 complied, 
and we very swn began to sepmate: 
those who nad homes went thither; 
and those who had none, went and 
sought out lodging; so that, in a 
short time, I was left alone, in a 
state of poverty and dejection al¬ 
most unparallel^. Ah me! (thought 
I,) I have the world to begin anew, 
badly clothed, and without friends; 
every face 1 see is strange to me; no 
one knows me; my lot is cast in an 
unknown land, and all my compa¬ 
nions have left me. On searching my 
pockets, I found just three crown- 
pieces ; the remainder of my clothes, 
and rather more than twohundi^ 
guineas, having been lust in the ship. 
At first 1 took up my abode in Leith, 
with an elderly matron, who ..jrave 
me a room and a bed for two shil¬ 
lings a-week, and 1 wai to ffud-ray 
own provisions. 1 immediaudy cm^, 
culat^ some cards, bought some' 
drawing mateilalB, and p^rej^i^ my¬ 
self to take likenesses, as oh former 
occaskma. My last crown-pieee had 
been given So my laiidl8% hn the 
secona morning after my andval; 

-♦ . 
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and day after day glided on, witliout 
any thing appearing in the shape of 
businett. More than a week had 
elapsed^ and my maitresse d’hot#^ 
had not agaiitAsked me for money; 1 
was, ho#i»T«r,Jta continual alarm, for 
fear.of such an interrogatory bdng 
put; and eve^time her mouth open¬ 
ed, I eiqftected, before it would dose 
again, that a demand would be made 
Upon my empty purse. On the ele- 
Tenth day, on returning from my af¬ 
ternoon's promenade, I was informed 
that a gentleman in a carriage had 
been inquiring for me, and that he 
had left his o^. It was the great 
Dr G ——, who had done me the ho¬ 
nour of a call, and I immediately re¬ 
pair^ to his dwdling, and found him 
in his study, in full expectation of 
my arrival. He informed me, that 
he had a great desire to have a mi¬ 
niature likeness of his wife, but that 
^ was dead, and in her grave. “It 
is,” he continued, “ I am afraid, a 
very hopeless case} however, if you 
please, you can try, and if you do 
not succeed, no harm will be done; 1 
will pay you for your trouble, and 
there the matter will end. I loved 
my wife very tenderly, and was about 
to have a portrait of her taken, be¬ 
fore she was snatched from me, to a 
better world. I have been thinking 
that it wlU be possible for you td 
make a likeness of her, from the de- 


1 owed her; and this perfectly re¬ 
deemed my sinking crrait with the 
good mother, which was indeed grow¬ 
ing every day more transparent, and 
in 41 few more days my hideous po- 
ver^ must have been seen through 
it. I was aftaid of the world’s frown ; 
for when a man.is once known to be 
poor, all respect for him instantly 
vanishes; he speaks, but no answer 
is made to his inquiries; he gives 
his opinion, but it is not attend^ to ; 
he tells his tale, but no one ;Bi^tei»; 
his talents are under-rated; his'^- 
nhu despised; his friends will slight 
him; no one will visit him ,* and he 
is frequently left to pine in solitude, 
and to expire in misery. 

In a short time 1 became known, 
and 1 obtained a little employment, 
but not sufficient to support me in 
comfort, or to place me on an equal 
footing with such companions as it 
was my wish to associate widi; but 
there is so much sameness in the eve¬ 
ry-day business of life, that it is only 
tne crosses, and the/brfunafe cJianees, 
which are woith recording. A part, 
and a great part, of mankind, get up 
only to eat, and lie down but to sleep; 
these are lucky wights. Others are 
condemned to eat the bread of care, 
labour the live-long day, and en¬ 
dure the summer's heat and winter's 
cold;—^but these drudges are despis¬ 
ed, are treated little better than 


scription which I am enabled to give 
you, and I assure you that lier fea¬ 
tures are indelibly dxed in my me¬ 
mory." 1 t<dd him, that I would ex¬ 
ert my utmost eSbrts to execute 
what he was so desirous of possessing,' 
that I had no doubt of our ultimate 
success; and he immediately began 
to describe to me his dear lost hrip- 
mate. In this instance 1 was fortu¬ 
nate, for, after a few trials, I produ¬ 
ced him a picture which he declared 
was “ her vmy image.” This suc¬ 
cess, however, 1 attributed more to 
chance than' to skill, and more to 
folly than rither; but, be this ks it 
may, 1 felt quite another kind pf be- 
iw after I hid ported the g^nea, 
whidi the Z>oct6r, in akitid of extaey, 
threw «|lait the taUe. Wh^ I had 
got homeii I hurled idie gutnea on the 
table af my hawMS, widi dsihuoh 
goad will> and ahnaat tritb as much 
dfliiateIMF tha Dobiiar Jiad ^ it to 
to taia 


brutes, and esteemed but as men of 
the lowest grade. Strange! that the 
idle, the proud, and the useless, should 
be preferred to the industrious, the 
useful, and the worthy; or that the 
Dandy and fhe booby Esquire should 
be esteetried more tnan the plough- 
nton, the mechanic, the sailor, or the 
merchant; but so it is. Mankind are 
full of vagaries; nonsense, fashion, 
and folly, are the supreme rulers, and 
govern the manners and customs, the 
taste, the virtue, and almost all the 
actions men. With a tyrannic and 
almost absolute sway. 

Oh removing fVom Leith to Edin¬ 
burgh, I tow lodgings with Mrs ' 
Goraon, a jfiriiwoman in CadMtoato. 
'rhis ttomun was' reputed ' tj^have 
saved tMro thouiand pounds^her 
business. In a Short time. She gave 
meloi^hgs, for keeping her bwks. 
Tbi^ I then thought, vVai a fortu¬ 
nate circumstance, especially as 1 
had little to do, my er^Oymeut ex- 
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tending only to the better sort of 
trades-folk; for as my dress was 
very plain, I could not, with proprie' 
ty, approach the grandees of the 
Caledonian metropous. In this way 
1 dragged on a miserable existence 
for more than twelve months, «id 
had saved nearly two guineas, with 
which I intended to have improved 
my wardrobe; but this laudable de- 
sign was quickly frustrated. My 
mistress'Sacrifice every evening in 
copious libations to Bacchus, and as 
this, in my eyes, was extremely dis¬ 
gusting, 1 took the liberty of telling 
her bow unbecoming and odious such 
a practice ap|)eared in a female. I 
nothing in view but her good ; 
could gain nothing, if she followed my 
advice; it was dictated in pure friend¬ 
ship, in the cause of virtue; but, as 
a reward for my meddling, 1 was de¬ 
sired to provide myself immediately 
with another lodging. This was a 
serious affair, and eventually drove 
me for a short time from Edinburgh. 
On examining the list of advertise¬ 
ments in a newspaper, 1 found that 
a designer, or draftsman, was want¬ 
ed, and to whom a handsome salary 
was ofiered, at the potteries, near 
Newcastle, in Staffordshire; and I 
instantly made up my mind to apply 
personally for the situation : but as 
my funds were in a very wretched 
condition, I was obliged to walk. 
The distance is something |nure than 
two hundred and forty miles; a jour¬ 
ney, which, at the rate of forty miles 
a day might be accomplislied in six 
days. On a Monday morning early 
I sallied forth, with my staff’ in my 
hand, my feet well sliod, and just a 
guinea in my pocket, to bear my 
expenses. The odd sort of company 
which one sometimes meets with on 
the road » arousing; on the first day, 
I fell in with a farmer; we trudgwl 
away, and beat the hoof together. I 
very soon discovered that my com¬ 
panion was a believer in ghosts, to* 
gather wiA all the tribes iw brownies 
and fairh^ shaggcd-foals ahd witch¬ 
es: ha-|pow well the secret history 
of theb^xploits, the feats each class 
had individually performed; aU of 
which h® gave me in a well-narrated 
hi8tQr!il^ to part of which he had been 
an eye-witness, and of the rest, his 
infiirraation had been acquired from 
audieiitic sources, and the most un¬ 


questionable authority. This is a 
kind oS hamless ignorance, at which 
one may laugl^tin qne'a sleeve, but 
not openly; incr«|cbpliily would be 
esteemed a great the ex¬ 

istence ef hobgoblins was as firmly 
believed in, at that, period, asj the 
trutha of Holy Writ. I have lived, 
however, to see this belief much on 
the wane; and, in another half cen¬ 
tury, such tales and such beii^ will 
have vanished from the earth; or, 
like the stars during the day-time, 
they will be overpowered by the sun¬ 
shine of truth. The qnlv wonder 
that will then remain will be, how 
such tales could have ever been in¬ 
vented ; much more, how they could 
ever have been believed, by persons 
professing to have common sense. 

On the second evening we had ar¬ 
rived near the Border, and here the 
believer in ghosts and 1 parted. I 
took up my abode for the night at a 
tavern, the master of which was both 
fanner and publican. Having taken 
some refreshment, 1 seated myself in 
a snug comer, near the fire, where 1 
could smoke my pipe, drink my ale, 
and be ready to note occurrences as 
they might take place. 1 must can¬ 
didly confess, that, before this even¬ 
ing, 1 had never seen eating perform¬ 
ed in full perfection. The labourers 
who had been out in the fields since 
morning, commenced their repast, 
which might be called either dinner 
or supper, or, with more popriet^ it 
might be said to be both in one. The 
dumplings, rolled in a sort of treacle 
dip, vanished like snow before the 
sun in summer; large pieces were 
thrust into their mouths, and went 
down their throats with a single 
twist of the jaw, nothing in the shape 
of mastication appearing to be neces¬ 
sary. And the bacon—but bacon 
three inches thick, without a morsd 
i^lean, is a slippery substance; the 
potatoes must have be^ well cooked, 
the small beer bad been warmed# 
and all these articles vanished with g 
gusto that would have astonithed 
epicure, and in quanlities th^wanld 
have surprised a London aUdje a nMW* 
Oh! thought I, .ufaat ^lee, what 
pleasure there seetits to he in eating! 
what B luxury m dnmpling and 
treacle sauc^ pot«fio«t andiat hgeon I 
The men ab^Utely a]^peaxed to be in 
extaries. But it was all easily ac- 
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countM fox; loilfg fatting and the 
cold had iharpened apjietitct, 
and enabled the wor rascals in tliis 
tvay^tn worh'trbt^oenu Ten minutes 
after this ttfcnt^ndi^ gorge they re¬ 
tired to bed« mil asleep, and left na- 
tufb at liberty to work a miracle, or 
what might at least be esteemed as 
such; that is, to enable them to per¬ 
form another such feat in the morn¬ 
ing, before they went out into the 
fields. 

Nothing worthy of notice hiropen- 
ed before I arriveil at Newcastle. 1 
got to the end of my journey about 
four o'clock on the Saturday even¬ 
ing, and instantly proceeded to in- 
^ quire about^he situation which had 
cost me so much labour; hut I was 
too late; it was disposed of; it had 
been taken that very morning! Oh! if 
1 had arrived only one day sooner; or 
if 1' had not come at all! 1 had only 
one solitary shilling left. I had a 
watch—but it had been my mother's 
watch. 1 had a ring—^it had been 
my mother's ring. How could 1 part 


if they knew what distance 1 dien;i 
was nnm P*—— house ? They in«i 
formed me that 1 was still dist;s||h 
from it at least ten miles/and thai»»)' 
stood about half a mile qii^ tight- 
hand side of the road oi|!|iq|Mb I was 
now travelling. About ftobn, I saw 
a large house in the situation describ¬ 
ed to me, and near to it was a small 
group of dwdlings, in which 1 found 
the village ale-house. The landlord, 
a stout, vulgaiwlodcing'BbDT,' better 
fed than taught, was sitting oh~tlTc 
Icmg-setde; but he rose as I entered, 
and offered me a seat by his side, 
which 1 accepted. After having ta¬ 
ken a little refreshment, I inqui¬ 
red of Mr Boniface whom the large 
house, pointing in the direction in 
which it stood, belonged to ? “ Ye’re 
a stranger in thoose parts, then, i 
foind? Wlwy, it’s the seat oC the 
P——'s; the whole parish here be¬ 
longs to Sir Tummas, besoide many 
other placins i’ different pearts o’ the 
countryas I only listened, he con, 
tinned, ** yo mean the big stone 


with either? On Monday morning, hoose there reight anen^ don’t ye? 
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I told my situation to the master of 
the boarding-house, gave him my 
shilling, and offered to leave with 
him, as a pledge, my ring; but he 
refused it, told me 1 had an honest 
face, and that he would trust me the 
remainder, which amounted to two 
shillings and sixpence. 

I commenced my Ktum, retraced 
my steps, and watmered in a melan¬ 
choly mood towards Scotland. In 
the afternoon, I kqocked at the door 
of a genteel-looking house, related 
my distress, and Mgged the lady 
would permit me to take herUkeness, 
or that of any of her family: she re¬ 
plied, that if I would draw a minia¬ 
ture of her little girl, and it was any 


doo ye naw Sir Tummas ?” I answer- 
ed that 1 had beard speak of such a 
gentleman. “ Then may be ye’re a 
constable, and are going to him about 
a case o’ bastardy ?” “ No.” “ Well, 
perhaps summat about poaching?” 
" No.” « Well, WeU, its noa busi¬ 
ness o’ moine.” “ But, has the baro¬ 
net a sister?” Ye mean Lady 
Jemoima, 1 should think ; yes, shu 
is his sister, an' a reight lady 
shu is ; many’s the wet e’e there'll be 
when shu goo’s.’’ " Is she about to 
leave this place then ?” “ Noa, but 
ye know shu mun dec as well as uther 
folke.” Why? she is not old.” 

Noa, only a bit o’ th’ wrong saide 
o’ forty; noa, noa. I’m th’ owdest o’ 


thing like her, she would give me five th’ two; my mother was cook-maid 
shillings. I began, and succe^ed,— there, an’ married my feather at was 


the likeness was striking,~-4he lady 
was pleased^ paid me, Seated me to 
an excellent sapper and bed, and 
gave me a h^ty uTeakfast next 
^morning. On tiro second I had 
€tii|fai "^ridi tnd fertile vales of 


gard'ner, an’ 1 was a year an' two 
months ovrd when my lady at then 
was—hut shu's dead an gone, Ood 
rest be»8(Ril! long agoo, iwe when 
shu was hrowt to bed o*' 'me young 
lady Jemoima; an 1 shall l^forty- 


' '■xlitiblie.j tids hmught t& my recol- thres^e next owd candlemte day at 
Ictftoibyoldke^daintancfrJemima; ivev tmms.” Is she proud/’said 
I 'iiad’never;hawd from her, but I 1, smiling at his Yorkuke lingo ? 

towards the vioi- ** Whoy, middling as. to that, but 
Nw her rsmeAMt ’ In the mom- shu’s no prouder than uther ric loike 
fg . tiwd day#" 1 inquired of . folke gener^ly are; Her mother was 
IHl^CasantB, Working on the road, proud, an ye loike; but then, ye see. 
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ahu was a lord’s dawter, an’ aim led 
the owd baronet, Sir Charles, a sad 
sort o’ life o’nt, cos he was only a 
poor knight, as shu calM him.” 

" Do they ever come among you 
people of the village ?” Oh yes; 
the carriage went bye just afore you 
came in, an’ 1 guess diey'll be &re 
again soon; Lady Jeraoima an' her 
brother are boath in it, an’ I expect 
they’ll boatli cum in as they cum 
back, fat he wants to buy ray pollard 
coo an cofe ; aye, an' a rare milker shu 
is; whoy, when shu’s new bare, shu 
gees twelve quarts at a meal, and ye 
may gather ten pund o’ butter in a 
week fra her. Mayhap ye would 
loike to see hur, an shu’s i’ th' pinglc, 
cloase by th’ hoose here. Sir Tum- 
mas has set his mind on her, but he 
shan’t ha’ her for a fardin’ less than 
ten gowden guineas, as sure as my 
neam’s Dick Gawky.” This infor¬ 
mation made my heart flutter ; and 
I soon felt like a man in a fever. 
Should I wait and see her, or should 
I proceed on my journey ? Perhaps 
she would not recollect me ; hut how 
am 1 to get back to Edinburgh, or 
where am 1 to sleep the coming 
night ? 1 am a poor solitary wan¬ 
derer, almost pennyless, shabbily 
dressed, and sitting in the kitchen of 
an ale-house: how then is it possi¬ 
ble that she can notice me, placed as 
I am, in such miserable circum¬ 
stances ? I inquired of my host if 
he had another apartment, with 
which I could be accommodated? 
“ V^oy, man, I doan’t naw, there’s 
the parlour there, an there’s no a 
body in it, but it’s cleaned up for the 
parish meeting, at’s to be to-neet— 
an’ that’s the room that the baronet 
and his sister always turn into; how¬ 
ever, ye may goo in an loike.” 1 im¬ 
mediately took possession of Mr Gaw¬ 
ky’s parlour, where I sat like Patience 
in waiting; looking out of the win¬ 
dow, now one way, now another; 
listening to the paswig breezes, and 
endeavouring to distinguiahi the dis¬ 
tant sound wat might be Wafted on 
its the precursor, perhaps, of 
some balking cur, mr the hollow, roll 
of an approaoiing vehicle; 
they arrived; the footman oj^ed 
the door of the landau, handed out 
Sir Thomas and Miss Jemima P— 
at the sight of whom I trembled like 
a man in a flt of the ague. As Mrs 
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Gawky opened the parlour door, and 
was about to usher them in, 1 rose 
from my chair; ^Sir Thomas stopped 
short, and observed io mine hostess, 
tluU as she had^. cqptmpjiy in tliis 
room, they would go futo anoth^. 

** By no means, 1^ Thomas,” re¬ 
plied the landlady; that is only a 
man upon travel, and 1 dare say that 
he has got up to go away.” i' felt 
indignant at the woman's insinua¬ 
tion, and was advancing across the 
room towards the door, when Jemi¬ 
ma saw me, and in an instant knew 
me. “ I cannot possibly be mis¬ 
taken,” she exclaimed,'' it must be 
him. Are you not,” said she, ad¬ 
vancing, “ Mr Rogers?” I informed • 
her, that my name was Henry Ro¬ 
gers ; and she desired me to be seat¬ 
ed. She now proceeded to inform 
her brother, that 1 was the gentle¬ 
man she had so often mentioned to 
him as having saved her life on 
board the chip, when returning 
from France. Sir Thomas shook 
my hand, and gave me a very cor¬ 
dial invitation to his house. He im¬ 
mediately left us, and went out, 1 
suppose, to purchase Mr Gawky’s 
" coo and cote.” Miss P-- pro¬ 

ceeded to inquire whether 1 had ever 
received a letter from her ? and on 
being informed that I had not, she 
replied that she had sent three, at 
diflerent times, but that as no an¬ 
swer had been returned, that was to 
her a convincing proof that 1 bad 
not received any of them. But 
which way were you travelling, Mr 
Rogers ? were you seeking me out, 
to scold me for my apparent n^lect, 
or to what cause a^ 1 to impute 
our present ibncontre ?” added she, 
smiling. I informed her, that I was 
returning to Edinbur^^i from New¬ 
castle, woere I had been in quest of 
a situation: on entering Yorkshire, 

I had recollected that she had re¬ 
sided in that county;^ and on iur 
quiring of some workmra, I had a^ 
certained from them that 1 was in 
the vid^y of Pr— house. , Beiu^ 
arrived in the immediate ndga^ 
hood, I had stepped into th|t> 
totakesrnneren^mentiib^,) 
some inquirimirespei^ligtheii^fltbi- 
tmits of the mansimii Wd found tiliat 
she and her hrotbw out t»:,the 
carriage* and tha|i | Hid waited for 
their return, because 1 had a grea^'^ 
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desire to sra and speak with her. 
Before ner broi^r returned, she 
begged my aceeptabice of notes for 
fifty poundjf,, 9 b«ming, that she and 
her brother #0^4 ^ extremely glad 
t(f Sfe me at JP—— house, to spend 
a ibonth with them, or longer, if I 
found it agreeable and convenient. 
** In a day or two," added she, " I 
shall expect that favour. Let me see,” 
she continued, " this is Thursday ; 
on Saturday I will come for you in 
the carriage, and 1 will be here pre¬ 
cisely at twelve o'clock, so pray be 
ready, and do not disappoint roe." 1 
bowed acquiescence, and she left me; 
but 1 heard her giving stript orders 
* to Madam Gawkv to treat me with 
proper respect, which that lady pro-, 
roised, and actually performed to a 
tittle. I had no difficulty in per¬ 
ceiving the reason Miss P — ■ nad 
for wishing me to wait a day or two, 
before 1 was introduced at the great 
house ; my clothes would not have 
done much honour to a drawing¬ 
room. The baronet returned, and 
told roe, that be hoped to sec me at 
the time appointed by his sister; 
the carriage drove on, and 1 was 
again alone, left to wonder at the 
curious events that fill up our des¬ 
tiny. In about half an hour the 
lady of the house entered the par¬ 
lour with a profound reverence: ** I 
have. Sir,” said she, lighted a fire 
in the dining-room alrove stairs, 
and shall be extremely glad if your 
honour will be so kind as to step up, 
for I expect the parish officers wm 
be here shortly, and they would be 
very unfit company for a gentleman, 
and esmcially a friend of the P—— 
family.^’ She immediately led the 
way, begged I would follow her, was 
sorry that the stairs were so steep, 
and the stair-case so dark, but hoped 
my honour would excuse it. Her 
husband was holding the dining¬ 
room door open; he was sorry that 
they had not better accommodations, 
hoped 1 would excuse the liberties 
he bad taken when I firat, entered, 
af^ pallid himself a fool, for not 
iMWifig (what 1 did not know my- 
that X WM one of Sir Thomaa'a 
irienda. X. ptdered him to bring me 
up a sheet of paper, with pen and 
ami defied to get me change 

•for a Aye-jK^nd-not^ and to Im ap 
, l||4|^y as possible: he bowed, and 


quickly returned with what I want-, 
ed. Before he left me, I w^as inter¬ 
rogated as to what I would take; he 
him excellent Port wine, poultry and 
pigeons, ducks and turkeys. " That 
IS sufficient," said I; “ but I willring 
the bell, and give orders for what I 
may want; let me have some tea, 
however, in about half an hour." 

Your honour shall be obeyed,” was 
the reply, and he made his exit. 

I was already more 'th'%n Half sur¬ 
feited with dte obsequious fawning 
of these wdgar wretches, who, on 
my first entry, had they hut known 
my circumstances, and the extent of 
my finances, would scarcely have 
furnished me with a morsel of their 
coarse bread, old milk cheese, and 
a pint of swipes, called by them 
ale, or slrong-beer; hut now, af¬ 
ter I had been smiled upon by the 
great folks of the big house, they 
would have licked the dust from my 
dirty ihoes, and almost thought 
themselves honoured by the action, 
if I bad only been mean and despi¬ 
cable enough to have commanded 
them. Su^ people, however, are 
excusable, especially when we con¬ 
sider, that there are shoe-lickers in 
stations far superior to that of an ig¬ 
norant publican and his wife. The 
man who has seen thirty, and has 
lived with his eyes (^n, has seen that 
among Dukes and Duchesses, Lords 
and Ladies, and the whole race of the 
nobility, down to the stupid, half- 
rocked, country Esquire, there are 
great numbers of shoe-Uckers. More¬ 
over, that among the dignitaries of 
the church, the Bishops and Deans, 
the Rectors and Vicars, down to the 
humble and laborioua Curates—even 
among these there are shoe-lickers. 
If we proceed with tlie Senators and 
Electors, the Placemen and Pen¬ 
sioners, we shall find that the world 
swarm with shoe-lickers. I imme¬ 
diately sat down, and wrote a letter 
to my Newcaalde creditor; and in¬ 
stead of half-a-crown, 1 carefVdlv 
placed half-a-guinea under the seaf, 
and 4cBired him to acknowledge the 
reee!||it of it, by a letter direelied to me 
at;t»ia place; which be did, by return 
of poM, and blessed his stars for his 
skill in physiognomy. Early the next 
morning 1 set out for the nearest 
market-town, which was Beverley, 
where I arrived about ten o’clock in 
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the forenoon. As 1 walked along 
the street, I met a drunken man, 
and desired he would be so good as 
to shew me the way to the Inn; but 
all the answer 1 could get, was, 
“ yeal! (ale) hurro for yeal!’’ I pro- 
ceraed to ask another, but VVat- 
ton for ever! hurro for yeal!” was 
all he could say. Another shout¬ 
ed “ No Watton I buckets o’ yeal! 
buckets o’ yeal! hurro! yeal for 
ever!" a.fourth stared in my face, 
and asked me if 1 had got a ha’penny ? 
and on being answered in the affir¬ 
mative, he led the way, and I followed 
him to the Tiger Inn, which stands 
in the market-place. I was some- 
‘ what astonished at the scene I had 
witnessed; but, on inquiry, I found 
it had been lately rumoured that an 
election was likely to take place, in 
a few months; and that this rumour 
had been sufficient to derange the in¬ 
tellects of half the electors of this 
burgh. Such numsculls as these no 
prudent man would deem capable of 
telling out change for a guinea, nor of 
counting twenty sheepfrom a drove of 
a hundred; and yet such crack-brain¬ 
ed, sottish bumpkins, are esteemed 
sufficiently competent to select mem¬ 
bers for the British Senate! 1 In a 
short time 1 had laid in a sufficient 
quantity of linen, and every other 
kind of wearing apparel; and, after 
dinner, I hired a post-chaise, to carry 
me and my luggage to the sign of 
the Bell, in the neighbourhom of 
P-bouse, and kept by Mr Gaw¬ 

ky. As I was now dressed in a very 
elegant suit of black, the respect 
paid by my host and his wifSe, on 
my return, suffered no diminution. 
The exciseman, who saw me as I 
went into the parlour, was sure I was 
a nobleman travelling in disguise,— 
the barber swore he had dressed me 
a hundred times when he was valet 
to Sir Thomas, and he was certain 
that I was either an Earl or a Lord. 
Of what signification could it be to 
^ese wiseacres, whether 1 was a 
Lord or an Artist ? But people love 
to talk about "great folksj^'and "peo¬ 
ple of ancient family,” and this is a 
weaknesi SdiA whicn nearly all raiAai 
of soddty in Great Britain are 
derably it^ected / It was always* ixiy 
opinion, that the indusirims mm, 
who is strict in his duty, and lives 
virtuously, is inferior to ao mail. ' 


I remained within all tlie ensuing 
morning, conning oyer my chequered 
fate, and waiting the arrival of Miss 
P—'—. I was astonished, when I con¬ 
sidered what a cha^ li^ taken place 
in a few days; I mw' ttfljlir'fevery per¬ 
sonal comfort that any man could 
wish for; all the rest 1 looll^ upon as 
tinsel, for the re'spect that was offered 
was paid neither to my nierit not my 
virtue, and would all vanish the mo¬ 
ment that I left this place,' and was 
not under the shadow of the Baronet’s 
authority. 1 was vexed when 1 re- 
flfcted on the uncomfortable manner 
in which 1 had lived since my return 
from the continent. Why did I not 
write to my brother, %vbo was rolling ^ 
in riches, to request the loan of a few 
pounds, to enable me to offer my ser^i- 
vices to the higher classes, by which 
means I should have made a comfort¬ 
able subsistence, instead of wasting 
my rime in loa^soine poverty, and 
living partly at the expense of a 
drunken fishwoman? 1 also began 
to feel rather ashamed of my conduct, 
when 1 recollected that 1 had never 
once written, either to my brother or 
my sister, since 1 left London ; and, 
for ought I could tell, it was impos¬ 
sible they could know whether J was 
dead or alive. I never knew to What 
cause it would be proper to attribute 
this neglect; I was not devoid of sin¬ 
cere brotherly affection; my heart 
was open to every virtuous feeling; 
my nature was mild, and my dispo¬ 
sition friendly, and yet I neglected 
the duties that form the social com¬ 
pact; and sometimes looked upon, 
as frivolous, those endearing connec¬ 
tions which bind society in its gene¬ 
ral sympathies, and which constitute 
the greatest happiness that can be 
found among created beings. About 
eleven o’clo(», the landau drove up 
to the door, and the Baronet and his 
sister alighted; Sir Thomas behaved 
in a most friendly manner,—gave me 
a very pressing invitation to his man¬ 
sion,—said he was going a few miles 
farther, but that his rister would ac¬ 
company tniErto his residenoc, whielii 
1 should find at a short distance, ai ^4 . 
as the morning was fine, he 
our woiiM be a pleamnt 
Miss P.^^^— observed, as. We sati^Wf- 
ed along,'that I was ah ant 
and that f had peril^tiyi^dmmod 
her meamn^l t^''apprarancc,'she 
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gce^y improved^ and, 
VjiWF Iwd aerml JadiM visiting at 
tw^ it n^ap not impossible 

bttt that, among some 0( tnem, 1 
wight wake a oo^jguest. ** We have 
one female iitbitor of your name from 
London;, she is about your age, is 
very pre^tf^ and extremdy wen ac> 
loom^hdied in every thing that gives 
dimity and worui to a woman. 
Were yoit ever in London, Mr Ro¬ 
gers ?" “ Yes, madam, 1 was bom 
in that dty.*' " And what Uras your 
father ?** ** He had a place in the 
Customs, but he died daring my ip- 
fancy.” “ And what became your 
motlter after his death ?” “ She 

kept a boarding-school for yoimg la¬ 
dles, in the vianity of the metropo¬ 
lis.” " Had you any brothers, or 
sisters ?" VI have i, brother named 
Charles, and a sister; her name is 
Maria.” ** Then you and I are re¬ 
lations ; let us extend our morning 
ramble, for we have, each of us, in¬ 
teresting matters to communicate. 
Your mother and 1 were first cousins; 
she was the daughter of my father's 
eldest sister, who married, early in 
life, the Rector of the adjoining vil¬ 
lage ; you may perceive, then, that 
our relationship is not very distant. 
I was your mother’s first pupil, and 
1 loved her with a sisterly afiectien. 
1 left her,, to sjiend a few years in 
France, when you were a chubby lit¬ 
tle fellow, about nine years of age; 
and, as 1 remember, you gave early 
indications of talent for drawing, 
which I have since learnt you have 
brought to considerable perfection. 
The young lady whom 1 mentioned 
as your namesake, is your sister Ma¬ 
ria ; she resides with your brother in 
London, but she came to spend the 
Christmas holidays with us, and 1 
do not no%v know when she will re¬ 
turn ; her surprise will be very great 
when you are introduced, ibr both 
she and your brother believe that you 
must have died in the West In^es.” 
At this agreeable information my 
heart leapM with joy. “ That, ma¬ 
dam," said I, ** would hava been a 
I ei^ous circumstance indeed, and es- 
rndally as 1 did not go out with the 
fiae^ nor ever was in the part of the 
wtn-M you just.mentioned." * In- 
de^! then where have, you been, 
H«^y, . slice you left your friends, 

1 whtra, if 1 do not mistake,. is now 


more than seven years ago .^” 1 in- 
fenced her, ^at anout a ycarldlerl 
left London, 1 embarked for Amster¬ 
dam, where I continued almost two 
years ; that I proceeded from thence 
to Paris; and with respect to the 
rime^that I returned firom France, 
she ijiia herself pretty weR ac^int- 
ed with ik ** Yes, my dear Henry, 
for it was the will of Providence that 
you should snatch me from death, 
when every ray of h(^ had become 
extinct, and when no one else either 
could or would have assisted me.” 

Your hauteur, my dear madam, 
had created no sympathy in the breast 
of any one of the passengers; even I 
saved you'only on the same princi¬ 
ple that would have prompted me to 
save the life of any other human be¬ 
ing ; for at that time, 1 not only dis¬ 
liked, but despised you." Well,” 
said ^e, “ 1 must endeavour to alter 
your opinion. Early impressions arc 
strong, and some indulgence may 
surely be granted to persons brought 
up in h^h life; in childhood, their 
foibles are increased by the subser¬ 
viency of those in attendance; and 
their pride is infiamed by the exam¬ 
ple of those about them, whose man¬ 
ners they imitate, and whose lessons 
they often strictly copy; nurtured in 
ostentation, they cannot be otherwise 
than haughty to those whom they 
consider as in inferior stations. 1 
perceive, however, that my new-found 
relation is no flatterer.”- We had 
now entered the avenue which led to 
the house, and we soon perceived 
my uster and another lady coming 
towards us. How my heart yearned 
when 1 beheld one so near and dear' 
to me! and how I longed to fold her 
in my arras! howlwi^ed, also, that 
wc had met when no other jiefrson 
was near, when we might have in¬ 
dulged in that luxury of grief which 
is occasioned by an overflow of hap¬ 
piness ! They, however, did not see 
us, hut turned another way into the 
gaivlen; and this circumstance, trif¬ 
ling as it was, pleased me, because 
it affiuded me relief. We proceeded 
forward, and entered the houae, but 
th^< visitorg were all absent. Miss 
'F«rr^ left me, and followed the lady 
and my sister. Having found them. 
My ^ar Mi^ria,” said she, ** 1 this 
morning met with a gentleman who 
is acquainted with your brother 
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Hensy; he saw him in France,—came 
arer with him to £ngland,-~«tys he 
is in good health, and that you may 
shortly expect to see him. In¬ 
deed, madam! and where is the gen¬ 
tleman ? tell me, I hraeech you. I 
will instantly set out for London. Is 
my brother in London ?’’ “ No, my 
dear, he is not. I met with my in¬ 
formant almost by chance; 1 had 
known him before, and I entered into 
conversation with him, when I dis¬ 
covered that he is extremely well 
acquainted with your brother. He 
returned with me, is now in the 


house, and will be happy to give you 
all the glad tidings concerning him 
that you may require, or even wish 
for." 

On entering the i^om where I 
was sitting, she came up to me, and 
imxioudy inquired if I knew Henry 
Rogers, and when and where 1 had 
left him ? ** You may expect to see 
him here, madam, in a short time," 
said I. ** True, for 1 perceive he is 
already before me; my dear, long- 
lost brother!" ^e exclaimed, and she 
fell on my neck, and wept, and sob¬ 
bed aloud! 


^nns tA tht ^paniurtr. 

They come—^like the locusts, the cloud of their number 
To darken and desolate Freedom's fair land! 

Though the graves are scarce green where their veterans dumber. 
Led on to the charge by a mightier hand. 

They come through deep glens, where the mountains frown o’er them; 
Echoes start at the tread of the tyrants accurst; 

Rut the red cloud of war is fast gath'iing before them. 

The thunders of battle concentre to burst! 

Is it for this that the tempest was weather’d, 

Tlirough long years of suffering, bloodshed, and dread ? 

Is it for this that the ravens were gather'd. 

With vultures and wolves, to the feast of the dead? 

Is it for this that young Freedom’s aspirants. 

Pour'd out their best blood at her altars in vain— 

That Peace should but bring a mutation of tyrants. 

Ambition’s make way but for Bigotry's reign ? 

Yet think not, weak despot, to awe the bright regions 
Whose banners of battle, so lately unfurl’d. 

In victory wav'd o’er the wreck of Gaul’s legions. 

And vanquish'd Himself—the proud lord of the world! 

Wliat did he gain when he won Zaragoza, 

Hut hills of black rubbi^, and heaps of the slain ? 

What lost he P—as thick as ^y leaves, Vallombrosa," 

His best and his bravest lay dead on the plain ! 

Think not the nations will still sleep in error; 

Thy night. Superstition, is passing away ! 

Proud spirits no more brook thy dark re^n of terror. 

Thy death of the dungeon, and Auto-da-fe ! 

Sierra Morena! thy passes are dreary; i 

’Tis long ere the hsmd of Guerilla wax weak; 

The eagle that riirieks on his cloud-curtain’d eyrie. 

On the high rock of ages is whetting his beuc ? 

J. M. 
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tTE eonfeis we have a fcmlish in¬ 
clination to he allowed to lie quietly 
in our graves^ when the bustle of this 
earthly scene is over; and we are un¬ 
patriotic and selfish enough to wish 
all our friends to enjoy the same se¬ 
rene repose, even though the interests 
of the '' Medical School," so much 
talked of, should thereby be utterly 
ruined. We are aware that, in pro¬ 
fessing these sentiments, we run the 
risk of being termed “absurd and 
senseless," or stigmatized as “ igno¬ 
rant and selfish.” But on this sub¬ 
ject we are candid enough to acknow¬ 
ledge, that we feel strongly;—and 
we suspect, that if all were to speak 
with equal candour, very few in¬ 
deed would be found disposed to 
promote, by a personal sacrifice, the 
great interests of that science, the 
importance of which is so highly ex¬ 
aggerated. On this point we beg 
leave to retain our old-fashioned opi¬ 
nions,—equally unmoved by the vitu¬ 
perations of this writer against vulgar 
prejudices, and unconvinced by his 
physiological reasoning (p. 13.) We 
have no occasion, however, to consi¬ 
der the matter so curiously." We 
hope it will never come to be a per¬ 
sonal matter with us, or any of our 
readers, and we shall therefore pro¬ 
ceed to examine the question in its 
more general sense. 

That the dissection of human bo¬ 
dies is essentially necessary to the 
attainment of correct anatomical 
knowledge, no one will venture to 
dispute. Of late, however, there 
has been, and still is, a prodigious 
scarcity of subjects on which this 
operation may be performed. And if 
it be .true, that our anatomical lec¬ 
turers and students have been long 
supplied with subjects only by vio¬ 
lating the sepulchres of the de^, we 
feel it to be time that a remedy were 
discovered, and applied to an evil so 
griefrd^ and alarming. Wo candid¬ 
ly avdw our horror and disgust at 
inis unfeeling practice; and ^ink 
that, on this ground alone, some re¬ 
lief is loudly and generally called for. 
A pniOtice which is calculated to af- 
fM the finest feelings of our nature, 
and disturb the purest associations 


of the mind, ought to be repressed 
without hesitation or delay. It is no 
argument to us that the interests of 
science will thereby be injured. Let 
the interests of science be provided 
for and protected; but let not the 
common and natural feelings of hu¬ 
manity be outraged and insulted in 
their support. 

But now can the interests of 
science be provided for if this prac¬ 
tice be cfFectually put a stop to ? We 
feel this to be a question of difficulty 
and importance ; and we arc not sure 
that we are prepared to give a satis¬ 
factory answer to it. Considerable 
speculation has been excited on the 
subject, particularly amongst the stu¬ 
dents, whom it more immediately 
affects ;—and several pamphlets have, 
of late, been published upon it. 
Without wishing or intending to un¬ 
dervalue the merit of these publi¬ 
cations, or the zeal and ability of 
their authors, we cannot help think¬ 
ing, that there is some call for abler, 
and wiser, and more influential ad¬ 
vocates, upon a question so intimate¬ 
ly connected with the advancement 
of knowledge, and with the prosperity 
of our University and the country at 
large. If the cause were taken up 
by those master-spirits to whom we 
have alluded, we would not despair 
of a remedy being discovered ; but 
at present we own, that we have not 
yet seen one entirely unobjectionable 
project suggested, by which the evils 
we have mentioned might be reme¬ 
died or removed. Mr Bower has pro¬ 
posed a variety of plans; and al¬ 
though we can nardly be brought to 
approve of any one of them, we con¬ 
sider it right to the public to ex¬ 
amine, with minuteness and impar¬ 
tiality, every proposition which, on 
a subject of this generally interesting 
nature, has been submitted to the 
consideration of those who have power 
or influence to procure its adoption. 
This letter contains no less than nine 
proposals, which we diall now con¬ 
sider in their order: 

1. It is proTOsed, “ That the 
dead bodies of aa criminals, without 
exception, should, by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, be delivered for dissection." 
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It is, we believe, very generally 
thought, that the punishments for 
crimes are already sufficiently se¬ 
vere and in an a^e remarkable Tot 
the very laudable and patriotic ex¬ 
ertions of philosophers and states¬ 
men, to procure their modification 
and restriction, we doubt very much 
whether this proposition will meet 
with a very favourable reception. 
For our own part, we decidedly dis¬ 
approve both of its spirit and prin¬ 
ciple. 

Many able men dispute the policy 
and necessity of capital punishments, 
except for crimes of the most aggra¬ 
vated description. Upon this point 
we shall not venture an opinion; but 
we would most strenuously object to 
anyincrease of that punishment, whidb 
is already so 'heavy. Our author 
seems to look upon his proposal as im¬ 
posing a very trifling additional hard¬ 
ship upon individuals in these un¬ 
fortunate circumstances. No doubt, 
he says, it would at first ''excite 
some degree of clamour in the coun¬ 
try but " this would subside in a 
-short time.- As soon asr it was per¬ 

ceived that oj^sition answered no 
end, the necessity of compliance would 
be felt." Next, he says, that “ how¬ 
ever such unhappy persons are to be 
pitied, it ought to be remembered 
that they have been the architects of 
their own fortune.” And as to the 
pain which their surviving friends 
would suffer by this additional igno¬ 
miny, " the notoriety of a public exe¬ 
cution is so great, that any reproach 
which vulgar, unfeeling wretches may 
cast upon them, can l^dly add any 
thing to the poignancy of meir grief. 
But (he adds) it very frequently 
happens that the relations of male¬ 
factors have little or no feeling on 
the subject, being tainted with the 
same, or similar vices, which de¬ 
prived the criminal of his life.” 

These sentiments, we have no 
doubt, will excite the special wonder 
of our readers. We really see some 
reason to suspect, either tnat our au¬ 
thor’s close attendance at the dissect¬ 
ing-room has hardened his feelings, or 
diat his zeal for the cause he has un¬ 
dertaken has absorbed every consi¬ 
deration of humanity or justice. Is 
it any argument for the introduction 
of an unjust or unreasonable measure, 
that when it was once established. 


all opposition would end? or is it 
fair, or just, or reasonable, that be¬ 
cause these unfbrtunate individuals 
have forfeited their lives to the laws 
of their country, they should, for that 
simple and only reason, be subjected 
to the further degradation of having 
their bodies delivered to the dissec¬ 
tor.^ The notoriety, as our author 
expresses it, of a public execution is 
great. The punishment is certain¬ 
ly dreadful enough of itself; but 
would it not be considerably height¬ 
ened, and rendered much more pain¬ 
ful to the surviving friends, were 
the concomitant proposed by our au¬ 
thor to be attached to it ? We also 
think, that, as a general proposition, 
the character asugned to the friends 
of criminals is quite incorrect, and 
that such an opinion could not have 
been formed by any one at all con¬ 
versant with die character of the 
lower orders. 

But these are matters very slight¬ 
ly connected vrith the present sub¬ 
ject ; and we must really be forgiven 
for remarking, that the observations 
of our author, under this proposal, do 
little honour either to his head or his 
heart. The simple question ought to 
be: Is it consistent with justice and 
good policy to increase the punish¬ 
ment inflicted upon those criminals 
executed for crimes inferior to mur¬ 
der, by ordering their bodies to be 
dissected ? To this point the author 
has not directed his attention—and 
we give the question our decided 
negative. 

2. The next proposal seems equal¬ 
ly objectionable. It is this; “ The 
dead bodies of such as ate f eh de se, 
ought to be delivered for dissection.” 
Suicide is a crime whidi, we lament 
to say, is of too frequent occurrence 
in this country, and any plausible 
proposal which had for its obj^t 
to <meck or prevent it, would receive 
our hearty approbation. In general, 
however, it prevails to the greatest 
extent amongst the higher cusses of 
society; and whilst we dephue the 
melancholy event, we are ||eSaed 
to overlook its criminality by a con¬ 
sideration of the circumstances which 
may have led to it, and at the same 
time fedl how inefibctudl judicial re¬ 
gulations would be upon such a sub¬ 
ject. To an a$mtion of so grievous 
and overwhelming a nathre.we do not 
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feel (^iirselvee disposed to propose any posed as to those who die in the Lu- 
addition. We wink it more than natic or Magdalen Asylum, or Puh- 
suffident of itself, wiAout “ Ae mark lie Hospitals. The ^rtinadty with 
of infamy," which our author thinks which this proposal nas been main- 
it wqi;^ be proper, from regard to tained is really alarming. It has 
the interests of sdence," to bestow been again ana again brought for- 
upon it. The practice in England, ward, and has been as often refuted, 
on this point, ought to teach him a And the present writer reiterates the 
lesson of which ne seems ignorant, proposal with as much confidence as 
that the severity of the law defeats if it had been equally remarkable for 
its own operation. The law of its novelty, as it is for its glaring 
England is, no doubt, peculiarly se- injustice, and disregard to the pro- 
vere on this point ; and if its enact- speritv of our charitable institutions, 
ments could have any effect, one We deem it our duty to raise our 
might suppose it would have put an voice against the adoption of a pro- 
immediate stop to the fatal practice, posal so pregnant with mischief. 
But what is the consequence of this And tliough we do not think we 
severity ? The law is, in nine cases have any reason to dread the ultimate 
out of ten, publicly and notoriously result of this question, yet we feel 
evaded. Juries almost uniformly, in anxious, in the meantime, to prevent, 
such cases, return a verdict of insa- so far as lies in our power, the evil 
nity ; and thus the relatives of the consequences which even the mere 
deceas^, at the expence of the jurors’ proposal of such a thing is calculated 
oaths,'are saved the pain and dis- to produce on the minds of those who 
grace whiqh would have followed the are more directly interested in it. 
strict execution of the law. The great otgection against such a 

3, and 4. The two next proposals be- rule arises from the effect it would 
ing of a similar description, we take have in preventing all applicationsfor 
the liberty of classing them together. /4c benefit of the charity.' In this 
They are in substance, that the ho- way, it would interfere with the pro¬ 
dies of such as die in Bridewell, the sperity, and perhaps the existence of 
Public Prisons, Lunatic or Magdalen our most valuable institutions. Very 
Asylums, and in the Hospitals, if few indeed would seek the benefit of a 
they are unclaimed by their friends, charity which would endeavour to re- 
ought to be delivered for dissection, pay iUelfhy handing their bodies to a 
With regard to those who die in dissector, and refusing them Chris- 
Prison or in Bridewell, we must re- tian burial. The natural repugnance 
peat ourobjection to aproposal which, to such an exhibition is a feeling 
if adopted, would impose a most un- more deeply seated, and more gene- 
just and aggravated punishment for rally prevalent, among those cksses 
very venial crimes. With reference for whose benefit such institutions are 
to our former arguments, we would intended, than amongst the more en- 
beg leave to submit to our author’s lightened; and those who know the 
cooler thoughts, that our L^sla- strength of popular feding on any 
toe would not be justified in check- subject, whether proceeding from 
ing vice by a punishment so dispro- weakness, suiierstition, or ignorance, 
pcH^oned to the crime, and that ex- will not unnecessarily or harshly at- 
perience teaches us that such seve- tempt even to crush or control it. 
rities are calculated only to produce The late Mr Adair, in a pamphlet 
evU instead of go<d. Every person, published by him on this subject, 
who has not forfeited his life to the suggested, from regard to these very 
bws of his country, has a natural and natural feelings, that the body should 
inh«^t right to their protection ; be consigned to the grave after the 
aodi'^UtsstiOTably, the right of bu- purposes of the dissectm- bad been 
rial isptie which is not the least im- serwsd. But this, though a slight 
pectant in the eyes of the communi- modification of the evil, is still very 
ty, and to which the criminal has unsatisfactory. The complaint lies 
imt rdiuqaished his daim. against the exposing of the body in 

We come now to exunine what we public, and Ae cutting, mangling, 
eoawdsr the most interesting portion and dissecting it. And Siis is a com- 
of this ^mpi^fiilet, vu. the plan pro- -plaint which, however it may be 
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contemned by the “ stem philoso¬ 
pher,” proceeds from deep-rooted 
feeling and powerful associations. 
On this point, we think, there is no 
room for argument. If Mr Bower 
could succeed in eradicating these 
** vulgar prejudices” from the world, 
we would at once see the practicabi¬ 
lity of the plan proposed. But we 
are afraid diat there is no probabili¬ 
ty of such a conclusion to his labours; 
and so long as these feelings continue 
to bear sway in the human breast, 
even so long will those institutions 
be avoided, where, if the proposed 
rule is adopted, applicants incur th^ 
risk of an event wmch is so repug¬ 
nant to their feelings. 

It is said to be but reasonable, that 
the inmates of hospitals should con¬ 
tribute in a lawful way to the insti¬ 
tution by which they had profited 
in their lifetime.” The only difficul¬ 
ty will be to convince those who par¬ 
take of the benefit of the charity, that 
they ought to consent to be dissected 
for the good of society. We suspect 
few indeed, who had it in their power 
to refuse, would be patriotic enough 
voluntarily to submit to this condi¬ 
tion ; and we cannot help thinking 
it a cold and selfish charity, which 
would stipulate a return for its good 
offices, at the expence of feelings 
so natural and powerful. Were tms 
rule adopted, therefore, we do not 
hesitate to affirm, that it would prove 
a deathblow to our charitable insti¬ 
tutions. Our Royal Infirmary, as 
a school of medicine and founda¬ 
tion of charity, stands unrivalled in 
excellence; and we certainly view 
with jealousy, and are disposed to 
examine with severity, any proposi¬ 
tion which has the slightest tenden¬ 
cy to encroach upon its usefulness or 
value; and after what we have al¬ 
ready said, we need not add, that 
the proposal in question has, in our 
opinion, this injurious and fatal ten¬ 
dency. 

The remaining proposals of our 
author will be more easily and Inri^- 
ly disposed of:—His fith plan is, 
^t aU foundlings should be appro¬ 
priated to t^ purposes of the dis¬ 


sector ; and the 6th and 7th, that all 
those foxuid dead in the' streets, and 
who have no person to claim them, 
should also be so appropriated. There 
are no friends' whose feelings can be 
injured, and there hi no public in¬ 
stitution whose prosperity may be 
thereby a^cted. There is only one 
consideratiem which perhaps may 
have some influence in a higher quar¬ 
ter. Our rulers, as guardians of the 
public weal, and as the public ad¬ 
ministrators of justice, may consider 
it to be their duty to confer this last 
mark of honour on the deserted stran¬ 
ger ; and it perhaps may be deemed 
a question of importance, whetlier it 
is not a duty imposed equally by the 
precepts of Christianity, as by the 
public law of the land, to provide 
Christian burial for the destitute and 
abandoned. 

The concluding proposals are, that 
individuals themselves, and the rela¬ 
tives of the dead, ought to be per¬ 
mitted to dispose of the bodies of the 
dead. We are not acqwunted with 
any established law upon these two 
points ; hor do we know any ground 
on which such a transaction (all par¬ 
ties being agreeable) could be chal¬ 
lenged, or prevented from being car¬ 
ried into effect. Lawyers may per¬ 
haps say that it would be ** contra 
bonos mores.” But the case is of 
such an extremely unlikely occur¬ 
rence, as to render it almost unneces¬ 
sary to speculate upon the subject. 

We have now examined the pro¬ 
posals of our author with perhaps 
more attention and minuteness than 
either their importance or originality 
deserved. The subject, however, is 
one which is worthy of serious con¬ 
sideration ; and by showing, as we 
think we have done, that none of the 
plans proposed are free from objec¬ 
tion, or can be consistently ad<mted, 
we demonstrate the necessity of fur¬ 
ther attention being bestowed uMn 
it; and we would fain hope, that 
amidst the discussions of men of 
talent and experience, some effitOtiltal 
and practicable remedy wiU*^ 
vised for an evil of so gr^t'Ingni- 
tude. 
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In our former article under these 
titles, after tracing the history of Sti¬ 
pends, the contentions betwixt the 
Laity, and Clergy to which they gave 
rise, and the number of the Scotch 
Clergy, with the amount of their Sti¬ 
pends from 1562 to 1822, we conclu¬ 
ded by stating, that the total amount 
of Parochial Stipends, in 1822, was 
about £.178,550 a-year. This we 
proved was all that affected the land¬ 
ed interest; a sum which two or three 
Irish Bishops would tliink lightly 
of, if their revenues be such as Mr 
Hume affirms, and which the digni- 
riEU Clergy of England would, for 
themselves alone, find scarcely ade¬ 
quate for tile support of their rank; 
and yet this sum is aU that is al¬ 
lowed for the support of the whole 
Parochial Clergy of Scotland! 

We proceed now to the history of 
the Fiars, and the various modes of 
striking them in different counties, 
with remarks on the Jury and wit¬ 
nesses,—the inaptness of Fiars as a 
correct rule for approaching to the 
rco/value of CTain,—Principal Nicol’s 
Circular,—the “ understanding” of 
the Court of Teinds, as to the Lin- 
litlmow Boll being the legal Standard 
of Weights and Measures for Scot¬ 
land,—and the recommendation of a 
plan, by which justice may be done 
to all parties, if Fiars shall be per¬ 
sisted in as a rule of payment for 
Stipends. 

Dr Jamieson tells us, that Fiars is 


an Icelandic word, signifying the avor- 
age value of " every species of wealth, 
real or fictitious.” This cold and 


or 

iVeezing wo^d was early understood 
in Scotiand, 'adopted, and applied to 
the ascertaining the ^yal Kents and 
Revenues belonging to theCrown,&c. 

Modes of striking the Fiars at df- 
ferent ]periods.~—At first, this was by 
Commurioners, but being found in- 
(MDivenient, it was soon laid aside, 
the Sheriffs of the Shires were 
see them struck. Owing 
nety of causes, especially the 
influent of those Noble Families, 
who, as Tacksmen, rented the l^yal 
Demesnes, and the Titulars, or Lords 
E^tipn, who yglued the price of 
thcii g phids as ti|||||||idbose, the Fiars 
in fhi^bst careless and 


arbitrary manner that can be con¬ 
ceived. Sometimes the Sheriffs held 
no inquest ; at other times they pro¬ 
ceeded arbitrarily, and without evi¬ 
dence, as to the prices of grain; 
and not unfrequently were guilty of 
the greatest neglect and injustice. 
Hence not only uncertainty in the 

{ irices of grain, but unnecessary de- 
ays of payment, and innumerable 
law-suits. 

The Lords of Council and Session, 
indignant at practices so disgraceful, 
some of which are stated in the Pre¬ 
amble to the Act of Sederunt De¬ 
cember 21, 1723, passed that Act, 
in order to correct the abuses which 
prevailed, and against which such 
loud complaints existed. 

Many of the regulations in that 
Act are good, and might have been 
of great service in correcting the evil, 
had it not been for the clause which 
empowers the Jury to return a ver¬ 
dict, either on the evidence under¬ 
written, or on their own proper know¬ 
ledge. ' This clause nullified, nay, 
stultified all the succeeding nties as 
to the examination of witnesses, and 
left the Jury to act as they (^ose. 
The Jury did not long fail to avail 
themselves of it, and all the former 
evils returned, with the exception of 
the carelessness of the Sheriffs and 
their Substitutes, who indeed omitted 
not to hold an Inquest, but who, 
from circumstances, were, in general, 
by no means careful to select, and 
summon the jtroperest witnesses, and 
to produce good evidence before tiie 
Jury, cont^ming the price at which 
the several sorts of victiial were 
bought and sold within the time 
specified. Instead of seeking men of 
skill and experience in the trade of 
grain, to establish just Fiars, they 
often summoned those who were most 
ignorant of the sales of grain, depend¬ 
ants upon those who had to pay f^rs 
to the Crown, to Titulars, Corporate 
Bodies, or Universities. 

It was truly amusing, we are told, 
to have attended these Courts. When 
a witness came forward, and deponed 
to high prices, he was set aside. 
There was no occasion for his evi¬ 
dence, and it was " dispensed with.” 
They were satisfied, thgy told him. 
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and he might go away; and when all 
the witnesses leaned towards the ttm 
market prices, then the Jury turned 
upon their heels, rejected all the 
evidence, and brought in a verdict 
according to “ their own proper know^ 
ledge," or, in other words, intekest. 

The irregular and unfair practices 
carried on were notorious as the sun; 
but as few or none, except tlie Crown, 
and some Corporate Bodies, were af¬ 
fected* by them, they were little re¬ 
garded or attended to by the Jury, 
or witnesses, who thought it no 
great bin to cheat the King in his 
rents for the Crown Lands. Since 
1808, however, circumstances have 
entirely chang^. It is not now a 
few individuals, or Corporate Bodies, 
or Titulars, or the Crown, that arc 
affected by the striking of the Fiars, 
but the whole Parochial Clergy of 
Scotland. 

The Fiars, by that Statute, are ap¬ 
pointed to fix the value, and regulate 
the annual payment of Stipends; 
and, therefore, the modes of striking 
the Fiars become deeply interesting 
to those who pay, and those who re¬ 
ceive them. 

As things are thus changed and 
altered, the Regulations for strik¬ 
ing the Fiars should have been al¬ 
tered too, and made suitable to the 
drcurostances of the case. Accord¬ 
ing to the former mode, all parties 
concerned were represented in the 
Inquest. To guard their rights 
against their tenants. Heritors were 
appointed to be a majority, eight out 
m fifteen. The Crown dfficers. Ti¬ 
tulars, and Representatives of the 
Public Bodies, might be on the Jury; 
and as for the Universities, they 
struck their own Fiars, or Conver¬ 
sion. Injury was done to none con¬ 
cerned, by exclusion; and, there¬ 
fore, when the Clei^g^ were put on 
the Fiars, they ought, as parties 
with the Heritors, to have b^n en¬ 
titled to sit on the Jury, and to be 
taken as witnesses. 

But the objection to this is obvi¬ 
ous. To allow them to sit on the 
Inquest, to he of the or to be 
witnesses, would be, it is said, to 
allow them to be judges in their own 
cause, and directly contrary to the 
law, which, in all other cases, pro¬ 
vides that witnesses, before giving 
evidence, shall depone ** that they 


can neither lose nor gain by the event 
of the suit, or the verdict of the 
Court." 

This objedtion, we admit, is a va¬ 
lid one; but, then, if it hold good, 
so as to exclude the Clergy, who are 
the receivers of the Fiars, and inter¬ 
ested in having them high, ought it 
not also to exclude Heritors, who arc 
the payers of these Fiars, and equally 
interested in having them Imo? Why, 
on the selfsame grounds, do you re¬ 
fuse to the one what you grant to 
the other ? If you exclude the Clergy 
from being Judges, Jury, and wit¬ 
nesses in their own cause, why not 
exclude Heritors also ? Are tlie 
Clergy to be the only class of men 
who are to be deprived of equal jus¬ 
tice and equal laws ? Is there to be 
one law for them, and another for 
the Heritors ? Are Heritors to be al¬ 
lowed to judge in their own cause, 
and Clergymen to be prohibited ? If 
the reason be good which excludes 
the one, it should be good for ex¬ 
cluding the other, and vice versa 
for assuredly we can see no good 
cause why the Clergy should be tlie 
only class of men excluded from the 
benefit, which, by the present mode 
of striking the Fiars, others enjoy 
so much to their yearly advantage. 

It might be asked of the Land- 
owners, how they would relish the 
idea of the Legislature turning the ta¬ 
bles on them; and empowering eight 
of the fifteen to be on the Jury, and 
to return a verdict, either " according 
to the evidence,” or to ** tlieir own 
proper knowledge” of the prices of 
grain; especially when their own 
proper knowledge made the Fi^ 

{ trices five, and seven, and nine shil- 
ings a boll below the medium Fiars, 
if the true selling market price had 
been calculated upon ? Would He¬ 
ritors, under these circumstances, 
have remained silent, and perfectly 
satisfied with the existing law, and 
with the mode of its applicaiiim? 
would Heritors have been sattBMd 
with their rejecting evideno4^«<ipih 
that evidence was giving a tqii^nd 
just account of the market prices, and 
dispensing with it entirely, whpe 
they admitted readily the evidence 
that was favourable to them ? Wouhl 
they consider 1|| acting properly, 
to admit bad W damage grain, 
which witnesses could not use in 
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*theiT illstillaies, but had to give to 
the» holftesf would thej think 
it< dealing fairly with them, to ad¬ 
mit into calculation, as fner- 

chantable grain," that whidi waa 
thirteen or' fourteen ahillinm per 
boll lower than Ae market prices of 
a neighbouring county, published 
every week*, and that, ^ter aU this, 
and in order to have their Fiars as 
high as possible, they should examine 
some of their own number, who had, 
for the purpose of a job, perhaps, 
bought a few parcels of victual at an 
extravagantly high price? Would 
they think it decorous for the Jury, 
after it was empannelled, to become 
witnesses, and thus to enact the 
anomalous part of Judges, Jury, and 
witnesses at the same time ? In all 
this, would Heritors have discovered 
no cause of complaint, and taken 
no steps to redress and reform the 
grievance? And, if they had taken 
such steps, and had been keenly 
opposed by the Clergy, when only 
asUng an amicable adjustment or al¬ 
teration of the law, woitld they have 
reckoned it becoming their character, 
if, in that case, the Clergy had in- 


* The lowest average price in the grain 
market, for the months of November, De¬ 
cember, January, and February last, was 
S2b. and a fraction; and the highest 
prices 27s. and 29 b. a boll of barley. 
The average of wheat was 2Ss. 8d. a boll: 
yet, in a neighbouring county, barley is 
sworn to at 13b. and 14s. a boll, as the 
lowest price; and one parcel only, at 238. 
as the highest price; the medium aver¬ 
age of barl^, accordingly, is 17s. 9d., 
and the highest Fiats 18b. 9id. The par¬ 
cel sworn to at 13s. grew on moss, and 
weighed only 154 stone; and two of the 
parrals deponed to at 14s. a boll, are de¬ 
clared by die witness to be ready-money 
prices, and all merchantable grain, though 
that at 14s. was certainly inferior, and, 
as the deponent thought, not fully ripened, 
being light; and indeed the deponent did 
not esteem ilfit for malting in the course 
i^bis ^ess, and converted it into food 
w norses.” Such are tlie words of 
the oeposition on this parcel, which con- 
siikted of three bollsand we leave it to 
liny pne to say,, whether this was *'■ mer- 
chantab^., grain," or whether it was not 
. damagt^d kind unripe, and wtfit fot being 
into calculation,, when 
jtglt^g the Fiars ? No wonder the Piftrs 
this county were lew. 


■Mr Hume's ilfofion- 

stantly assembled in every Presby- 
and there, in their speeches, 
liu afterwards in the newspapers, 
branded them as a body of selfish 
and designing men, when they were 
only crying for justice ? li they 
would have dope so, and most justly. 
Heritors have only to chai^ the 
toms, and the conduct of the Clei^y, 
to see in the supposed case their own! 

The mode, at pr^nt, in many 
counties, ci striking the Fiars,* is not 
only different, but done in a most 
extraordinarvmanner. In some coun¬ 
ties, three di^mit Fiars are struck, 
and in others only a medium, or 
average Fiar. Thirteen of the chief 
counties have three different Fiars* ; 
Jive have different averages, or prices, 
according as die ^ain is sold or 
bought, with or without fodder; the 
other remaining eighteen counties 
strike only a medium, or average 
Fiar. 

Such are the modes of striking the 
Fiars in Scotland ; sudi the power 
of the Jury; and such the manner 
of examining witnesses. That all 
thisii well founded, we shall give 
the best evidence, from two Pamph¬ 
lets published in 1817 ; the one by 
the Commissioners of Supply for 
the County of Lanark, and the other 
by a Committee of the Presbytery of 
Hamilton, which is in the Middle 
Ward of the said County. Botli 
Pamphlete are worthy of deep consi¬ 
deration ;—though, in point of tone, 
temper, and gentleman^ feeling, we 
give, decidedly, tiie premrence to the 
first. 

With regard to the Jury on the 
Inquest of Fiars, the Commissioners 
state broadly, “ That the important 
department of a Juror has too fre¬ 
quently been committed to inferior 
hands,*'—to men “ who deserve not 
the name of Heritors,"—to ** fijir- 
mers,"—and, they add, to writers, 
factors, merc^ant^ and manufactu- 


* The Counties in which these different 
Fiars are struck, are Berwick, Clack¬ 
mannan, Cromarty, Edinburgh, Hadding¬ 
ton, Kinross, Peebles, Perth, Lanark, 
Renfrew, Ross, Stirling, and Wigton. 
These Canties contain the greatest po- 
pulotion in Scotland { and the varieties in 
their soil and climate reqtdre different 
Fion to be struck—*for the sake of jus- 
iice. ' 
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rers, wlio, year after year, are to 
be found, some of them like &i~ 
tures, on their looms ; alternately 
making their appearance in court, 
either m the shape of jurors or wit¬ 
nesses, and often in tmth characters 
at the same time I!! Nay, we find 
some of these men, at the very time 
they am insolvent, sitting on the In¬ 
quest, and regulating the Fiars which 
are to be paid hy their creditors, or 
friends, the Clergy. For the correc¬ 
tion of such abuses, the Commission¬ 
ers of Supply for Lanarkshire pro¬ 
pose, that “ a Jury should be select¬ 
ed, in strict compUuice with the 
form presented by the Act of Sede¬ 
runt y' that ** a competent number of 
persons should be summoned before 
the SberifP for this purpose, and not, 
according to the present m^e, by a 
preconcerted listthat “ the per¬ 
sons so named should be the most re¬ 
spectable in the district, whether for 
rank, character, or talents ; and that 
the eight Heritors, who must be 
among the number, should possess 
not less than £.100 Scotch of valued 

rent each. - - It would add dignity, 

in our judgment, to high station, and 
it would do honour to intelligence 
and ability, to be thus useftilly em¬ 
ployed in the public service.-Be¬ 

sides, the revival of the judicious 
form just now mentioned, would tend 
to give dignity and importance to a 
procedure from which all dignity 
seems to have been studiously taken 
away." 

T^heir reprehension of the mode 
sometimes employed in summoning 
witnesses, and the description of wit¬ 
nesses thus summoned, are equally 
just and correct. They tell us of 
a ..fist of names handed to the 
public oMcer." They state that 
** millers and maltsters"— and they 
might have added, brewers, dis- 
tilters, and farmers, under the infiu- 
ence of the parties interested—have 
been often “ cited." They consider 
millers and maltsters” as per¬ 
sons altogether improper,” as having 
“ a direct interest in raising the price 
of grain *and insist, that two wit- 


* We draw a quite opposite conclusion. 
These dosses of persons often make 
purchases regulated by the Fiars ; and 
hence the lower the Fiars die more ad¬ 
vantageous their purchases. Let land be 
rot. XU. 


nesses, at least, should be cited frinn 
each {Hurish in the Ward ; and that 

these witnesses riiould not be deal¬ 
ers in grain onl;^,—a class of men 
to whi^ the evidence, in general, 
has been too closely b^fin^,—^but 
respectable fannms, small and great, 
ana others acquainted with the rates 
of private sale, as well as the more 
open prices of the market.^ More¬ 
over,^ they say, ** the witnesses 
should be summoned, at least three 
months previous to the time of strik¬ 
ing the Fiars, because a fair oppeir^ 
tunity would, in that way, be afford¬ 
ed to all to acquire information, and 
to give satisfactory answers to such 
interrogatories as might be put to 
them." 

Some of these interrogatories they 
put down ; such as, whether the di^ 
ferent sorts of grain be “ the native 
growth of the County,” of the pre¬ 
sent or former years ? whether the 
prices given or received have been in 
ready money or on credit, or whether 
“ nominal and fictitious,” (whidi 
has been done, under the rose, to 
make the Fiars low) ? and, finally, 

that the Jury should examine ml 
evidences on the quantity, as well as 
the quality of the com which they 
have bougnt or soldand to " throw 
light upon the objects of their inqui¬ 
ry, there should be laid before them 
the quarterly states of the average 
price of grain, which, by law, are di¬ 
rected to be published in the London 
Gazette, ana ‘ which regulate impor¬ 
tation.' ” 

All this is very good ; and it would 
have added to meir candour and 
fairness had they recommended to 
the Jury to examine closely the wit¬ 
nesses,—whether any of the Clergy 
or the Heritors had been tampering 
with them, or influencing them to 
give evidence favourable to them,— 
whether they came from the fertile 
parts of the County, or from the 

let at Fiar Rents, and the same evil Will 
be felt by landlords, as the 
now experiencing from Heritors, "^^ety 
farmer on the Jury, or called as ^ wi^ 
ness on the Fiars, will study how to mate 
the Fiars low, as by that.mtens they 
have their rents low. ' To effect this, 
every species of iniquity, chicanery, and 
frau^ will be pt|(. in m^ion, and .no 
power will be able t<^tevent it. 
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neighbourhood of large towns,*—* 
whether the grain was bought in the 
upland districts, Where it is cheaper, 
or in the lower, where it is better 
and dearer,—whether it was pure 
grain, the pri|)duce of their own ihrms, 
or mixed whh Irish meal or grain, 
bought at low prices*. To these 
questions an injunction should be 
given, and the Sheriff'commanded to 
insist on it;—that, when an honest 
man is summoned as a witness,—is 
giving evidence on oath,*—and has, 
unfortunately, stumbled upon prices 
higher th^n the worthy gentlemen 
of the Jury are disposed to receive; 
instead of setting aside his evidence, 
on the pretence of dispensing with 
it," or that they were already sa¬ 
tisfied," or that the quantity he had 
sold was too small to be admit¬ 
ted," or on some other such reason, 
or disinterested suggestion,; instead 
of admitting any such plea, that the 
price, whatever it be, sWl be taken 
down, and stand upon the record. 
That such care and caution have not 
been hitherto taken, will now be seen 
from the ** observations" of the Ha¬ 
milton Presbytery. * 

This Reverend Presbytery state 
by their Committee, that, so rar from 
any of these precautions being taken 
by the Jury of Lanarkshire in 1814, 
they were all forgotten; that “ the 
witnesses were required to swear, not 
to the prices at which they had sold or 

S urchased the several sorts of grain, 
uring the months of November, 
December, January, and a part of 
February, but to tlieir opinion of the 
average price during these months 
that, bad as this evidence was, and 
most improperly taken, the Jury, in 
1814, did not adhere to it in striking 
the Fiarsthat, instead of “ calcu¬ 
lating the average at all," they found' 
it hy a vote, or in answer to some 
such questions as these: WeR, 

what do you think they should 
make them ?" (i. e. the Piar prices.) 


** It Is a practice With some farmers 
and dealers, to buy damaged Irish'corn, 
have it ground into meal, and then mix 
%with 3ie {>r6dtioe of their oWn fhrms. 
‘niis mode Of thknafactoring oatmeal is 
well fc;nowa I atid this debased grain, sold 
low, has a dreadful In lowering the 
markets, and conseqjoently in le^in^ 
the Stipends of Ministers. 


" WeH, what do you think they 
should have P ^meaning the Clagy)^ 
Shall we give them sixpence more P" 

** The result of this was, that, itt 
point of fact, the barley Fiars for 
1814 were lower than the lowest 
price Of barley sworn to by any of 
the witnesses. The lowest price of 
barley sworii to was £.1, Ss. dd., and 
the highest barl^ Fiars for 1814 
were £.1, Ss.! The average price, 
according to the evidence, would 
have been £.1, 5s. 10|d." The low¬ 
est price of oatmeal, to which any of 
the witnesses deponed, was 18s. 6d., 
and eighteen Rulings and sixpence 
are precisely the highest oatmeal 
Fiars for 1814." Yet ** the ave¬ 
rage price, had the Jury ever 
thought of calculating an average, 
would have been £.1, Os. 4d.” 

These facts fully evince the modes 
in which the Fiars iu Scotland are 
struck, and the " cabal, md intrigue," 
and ** injustice,” which are carrM 
on by the parties to obtain their ends; 
the one taking every mean to have 
Fiars high, the other to have them 
low. 

The conduct which is thus carried 
on is often most revolting and dis¬ 
creditable ; but it must ever con¬ 
tinue to be so, while men, ** who de¬ 
serve not the name of Heritors," 
factors, writers, maltsters, brewers, 
grain-dealers, and dissenters, are set 
upon the Inquest; and when it falls 
into the hands of a particular Junta, 
who, from some wonderful operation, 
are found either Jurymen or wit¬ 
nesses, and who have all of them a 
direct interest to strike the Fiars as 
low as possible. 

If Fiars are to he strude, and the 
Clergy paid their Stipends hy them,— 
if justice is to be done them, as be¬ 
tween man and man-as between those 
on whose honour, disinterestedness, 
and generosity, the public place thdr 
confidence,^and the Clergy, who, in 
discharging their office, penorm most 
important public and private du¬ 
ties,—if justice, we say, is to be done 
betwixt two such hi^ parties, it 
must he 1>y those who possess the 
principles and character of British 
Gentlmen, and who, in general, 
have ever stood preudly end pre¬ 
eminently aibove all that is mean, 
ctMitemptible, and degrading. 

Since the Act of Seddrunt in 172S, 
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great and important changes have 
t^en place in Scotland. At that 
timcj the m^ority of the Jury might 
have been safely left in the hands of 
Heritors. The Landed Proprietors 
were then attached to the Church. 
Infidelity, through profligacy of man¬ 
ners, was comparatively little known. 
Secession had not then arisen, and 
few of the Nobility were inclin¬ 
ed to Episcopacy. But these things 
have •altered ; and every bit puny In¬ 
fidel, Pissenter, or Episcopal Lordy, 
delights to oppose we Church of 
Scotland, and to embroil her Minis¬ 
ters in endless disputes. The return 
of the season for striking the Fiars 
gives them great joy, as the period 
for taking ample and effectual re¬ 
venge on the Eatablished Clergy is 
at hand. 

Sensible of these things, many wise 
plans have been suggested to pre¬ 
vent the slightest collusion betwixt 
the Land-owners and the Clergy, 
and to put an end to a system of 
yearly aggression. Of the number 
of these plans, we shall produce two. 
First, that proposed by tneCoMMis- 
8 I 0 NURS of Supply for Lanarkshire; 
and the other, that of the Committee 
of the General Assembly, as embo¬ 
died in Principal Nicol's Circular, 
sent to the Conveners of the difierent 
Counties. 

1. 5r%e Commissioners’ Plan.— 
The Plan proposed by the Commis¬ 
sioners, as the Representatives of the 
Nimility and Gentry of that rich, and 
populous, and extensive County, is, 
inm any things, excellent: we shall 
set down what of it we approve. 
1. They propose. That “ the Inquest 
should be held duly and regularly, 
in all the three Wards of the County, 
—in the Towns of Lanark and Ha- 
' miltqn,—and in the City of Glas- 
f/yvi respectively, before the Judge 
Ordinary, or Sheriff-substitute of 
those Districtsand that the Fiars 
should be struck for the three 
Wards separately." 

Si. “ That the Jury should consist 
of persons the most respectable in the 
district, whether for rank, character, 
or talents; and that none be admitted 
on it who possess not less than £. 100 
Scotch of vidued rent each.” 

3. ** That the witnesses should 
be men of good chancter, attached 
to the Church of Scotland, and re¬ 


gular Members of it *,—not dealcm 
in grain only, but respectable farmers, 
small and great that “ two wit¬ 
nesses at least should be cited from 
each Parish in the Ward, if the In¬ 
quest be held in the thfee Wards se¬ 
parately, and not fewer than ten wit¬ 
nesses from each Ward, if the plan 
of one general Inquest be adopted 
for the wholq County.” 

“ That the witnesses be sum¬ 
moned at least three months previous 
to the time of striking the Fiars,” 
that so a fair opportunity may be 
afforded them to acquire information, * 
and to give satisfactory answers to 
such interrogatories as may be put 
to them.” 

5. That some respectable per- ' 
son, residing in each place, be ap¬ 
pointed to take an account of the dif¬ 
ferent prices that are paid on every 
Market-day throughout the year; ana 
that such person be remunerated for 
his trouble at the cxpcnce of the 
Coun^, on making this report, be¬ 
fore the Jury, upon oath.” This re¬ 
gulation implies, that the Fiars should 
be struck for the rcho/c year. 

6. That in taking the evidence, 
every question shall be put to the 
witnesses, in order to expiscate the 
real price of grain f.” 

And, Finally, they recommend the 
collating of “ every authentic docu¬ 
ment which can throw light upon 
the object of their inquirysuch as, 

the Quarterly States of the Average 
Ihice of Grain, published in the Lon¬ 
don Gazette, and Vi t/a voce testimony.” 

Such is the Plan of the Coipmis- 
sioners, so far; and to this extent we 
judge it judicious, wise, and fair, and 
every way worthy of themselves, as 
the Representatives of a great and 


* This wc deem indispensable. For 
what propriety is there in Dissenters and 
Episcopalians sitting -on the Jury which 
is to fix the Stipends of the Ministers of 
the Established Church, whfch it must be 
their object to pull down ? Would the 
Episcopalian and Dissenting Clergy allow 
the Members of the Church of Scotland to . 
settle, yearly, thar respective salaries ? 

^ This, iff tultftoffce, is the medhing of 
the questions to be jtot to witnesses, as 
stated in pages 35.8^ 37 of the Bbport 
We have al^ged tMiiieigultuUcms in 
Report, and a^^led an observation of our 
,«pvn, \yhioh is wlilhqnt inverted co- 
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flourishing County. Let us turn from 
it, to consider 

Princiml Nicota Circular .—Here 
we should expect much; but^ af¬ 
ter exainining it minutely, we can¬ 
not see in it' that wisdom and solid 
sense which we expected to emanate 
from the learned Assembly of the 
Church. Comparing it with the Act 
of Sederunt 1723, we can discover 
very little difference, mccept in the 
following particulars: 

1. " That the Jui^ shall give a 
verdict according to tne evidence laid 
before them, without taking into 
their view any other consideration.” 

2. That the Jury reject all evi¬ 
dence respecting damaged grain." 

3. This artide is in substance the 
same as that of the Act of Sederunt, 
thou^ scarcely so good or so strong. 

4. This article is also superseded by 
theregulationsintheAct of Sederunt; 
the only difference in the Circular 
being, that it supposes ** the several 
parties interested'* to have “ Agents” 
attending the Inquest, who, ** after 
inspecting the list,” may recommend 
additional witnesses. With the ex¬ 
ception of " Agents,” the Act of Se¬ 
derunt entitles “ any person then pre¬ 
sent in open Court, to offer infor¬ 
mation to the Jury concerning the 
premises, and concerning the evidence 
adduced, or that might be adduced 
before them.. And if it appear to 
the Sheriff, or his Deputes, or to the 
Jury, that the adducing of prop^ 
evidence has been in any way olt 
structed, or that the evidence adduced 
is defective, the said Sheriff, or bis 
Deputes, shall adjourn the Jury to a 
certain and proper day, that suffi¬ 
cient evidence may then be laid be¬ 
fore them," &c. 

3. The striking the Fiars, ** from 
the separation of the crop" from the 
ground, “ up to the last week of 
March, yearly," is the only peculia¬ 
rity in tnim^cle; and it is, in truth, 
good for nothing. Grain, in gene¬ 
ral, never rises in this country till 
after the Fiars are struck. 

6. This article is also supersed¬ 
ed; the Act of S^erunt already fixes 
** diff’er^d Fia^, according to the 
diffeirent qualitieKAf the several sorts 
of victualand»'ea^ressly says, that 
they ** sh^ be continued, or intro¬ 
duce i^itiie several Sheriffi respee- 
tively.'v And the Act of Parliament, 


48 Geo. III. c. 148, § 13, provides, 

that where there shall have been, 
or be, different Fiars for any 
County or Stewartry struck,” the 
conversion is to take place by these 
accordingly. 

We tmnk this 6th article in the 
Circular hip;hly injudicious, as bring¬ 
ing into discussion what is already 
fixed by law, usage, and the Act of 
Sederunt. In all mis there is a culpa¬ 
ble oversight. It leaves the Heritors 
still the majority on the Inquest, to 
sit, judge, and determine in their 
own cause, while it excludes the Cler¬ 
gy, who are as deeply interested, from 
all voice or vote in the matter, except 
through " Agents,” whom we trust 
never to see, as it is the interest of 
all Agents, especially legal ones, to 
involve in disputes the parties con¬ 
cerned, that they may bring grist to 
their own mill. 

Such are the two Plans; and wc 
hesitate not to give a decid^ prefer¬ 
ence to that of the Commissioners of 
Supply for Lanarkshire. If Fiars 
are to be continued, it is by far the 
most practicable. At the same time, 
we are of opinion with them, that it 
is, strictly speaking, impracticable, 
by means of any Inquest, however 
fairly, cautiously, and impartially 
gone about, to arrive at the market 
selling prices of grain or victual. 
All that can be done, is only to a- 
dopt that plan which comes the 
nearest to tne '' actual sale prion.” 
This approach can only be made by 
striking three Fiars. A medium price 
puts you farther away from it, and 
just commits so much more injustice 
and oppression on aU concerned. 
The proof of this is obvious, from 
the following considerations: 

1. As the price .of grain is the 
standard by which the value and 
kind of land is to be fixed, and as-, 
the Fiars of the County afford the 
onl^ unexceptionable evidence by 
which the price, of grain can be as¬ 
certained, it follows, that a medium 
Fiar, being farther removed from the 
r^l price of grain than the highest 
Fiars, that the land, whether sold in 
the market, or let in lease, must 
bring a lower price and rent in pro¬ 
portion. If this be the truth, as it 
ummestionably is, then the Heritors, 
to the extent of their property, have 
a deeper interest in high Fiars than 
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e^n the Clergy, or any other class as, if an Inquest were held separate- 
*** lyineach district, and three Fiars 

1 ne man who is wise, and goes struck. Justice would be done to all 
prudently to_ work, in either purchas- parties, as nearly as could well be 
mg or leasing land, will examine approached by me striking of the 
with care and profound attention Fiars. And, 
the Fiar prices of all victual for the 4. The .Clergy, in each district, 
last nine^n years, and, comparing whether the Fiars be struck fcjoarale- 

* ® current market-prices, ly in each, by an Inquest, or for the 

1 of the value of wlwle County ta cumulo, haVe a 

said lands. It is quite obvious, vested claim, founded in substantial 
therefore, that if, by medium Fiars, justice, for Ae highest Fiars. The 
the Land-owners, or^ Heritors, lose Stipends they receive are not the re- 
5 or 1^0 per cent, which they might presentatives of Tithes from the pro- 
gain by the lughest Fiars, they just duce of Ae Parish, when good, bad, 
uiimmsh, in the same proportion, their and indifferent grain was drawn, of 
whole property; and the only ad- old, by the Clergy or the Titulars, 
vantage left Aem, as a compensation The grain which Ae Clergy receive 
tor this heavy loss, is the paltry pri- is the representative of money which 
vilege of paying the Minister a boll w’as employed for the purpose of 
or two of Victual Stipend, .5 or 10 purchasing, or being converted into 
per cent, below their true and just the best grain of the County, at 
i^lue. An enlightened regard to Ac lime ^hen Ae conversion took 
their own interest should, therefore, place. 

induce Heritors to support any mea- By the Dedrees Arbitral of Charles 
sure by which the average pnee of I., the Teinds were valued in money, 
grain may be more correctly ascer- This money was the bhe-fif A of Ae 
tamed than It is at present; and this, dear rental, and this one-fifth of 
we mamtam, can only be accomplish- money, as just now stated, was con¬ 
ed by the highest Fiars. A medium verted, not only into the bolls, the 
** present struck for a measure, and weight of the County, 
wliole County, sinks the whole land- but into Ae bolls of the best qualitn, 
ed property in it, and is most unjust This is history, not assertion. The 
towards all who are bound to regard Court conversion proves it. 

It as a rule of payment. We do not need to go back to 

2. Tins injustice is felt by all 1628 and 1633 for this fact; we 
Heritors who belong to the upland have only to quote the words of the 
districts, and who are not blessed with Statute 1808, which orders and or- 
the most fertile soils. By striking dains all money Stipends, when an 
an average, or medium Fiar, the He- augmentafion takes place, to be 
ritors on the poor soils lose nearly, converted into grain or victual, a<^ 
in the same proportion, as those in cording to the highest annual Fiar 
the ni^r gain. ^ When Heritors in prices of the County for the last 
the upland districts received 17 s. for seven years,” where there shall have 

* • 1 P®*”" harley, those in the been, or shall be, different Fiars for 

middle 20s., and Aose in the lower any County struck. Hence it fol- 
25s., Ae average of Aese three prices lows, undeniably, that it is the She- 
1 ^, 208. 8d. a Ixill; by this, the He- riff's Fiars of Ast County the Clergy 
ritors in the upland just pay 3s. 8d. are to receive; and if theyjeceive 
more for the boll of barley than Aey not these in full tale, Ae Ac Jw not 
receive for it at market—Aose in Ae complied with; and, in fact, Ae 
middle districts lose 8d. a boll—and Clergy receive no Fiars at all. In 
those in Ae lower gain on every boll Ae whole Act there is not one word 
no less Aan 48. 4d._ ^ > about Ae measure: not..was it nf*. 

3. By this there is injustice done cessary, as the County' Fiara fixed 
also to all the Clergy in the lower the measure, and AUj^lneasure tW 
district; for this 4s. 4d., or nearly Fiars. Their LordAl^pnderstana 
TO, is taken from Acm, to be put it otherwise; and we now proceed to 
into the pockets of Ae Cleigy of Ae inquire into the grounds of that un¬ 
middle and upland districts; where- derstahding. 

(To he concluded in our next.) 
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NOTE ON ** THE LIBERAL.—NO. III.” ’ 

In thil^^utabeT of Verse and Prose from the South (with respect to 
Mdinlmrgh, the latter raithet still holds true,) there is infinitely less of talent 
and of blackguardism tnan in any of its predecessors. For this bout, at least, 
Byron appears to have cut*the connection: it contains, I think, nothing of 
his. It is, accordingly, as dull, silly, conceited, egotistical, and mawkish, as 
po88ible-~l mean upon the whole j for 1 willingly except Hazlitt's article, 
entitled My first Acquaintance with Poets," which 1 have read with plea¬ 
sure. *Tis true, that this strange, enthusiastic, non-descrint mortal, lives, 
breathes, and has his being, in an atmosphere of his own,—^tnat he loves the 
obscure, the affected, and the shadowy, in preference to the clear, the na¬ 
tural, and the tangible,—that he labours to transmdte every thing into metal 
of his own currency, and to compel us to think rather of the image and su- 
persoriptiim immeSs^.^n it, in passing through his intellectual mint, than 
whether the tralUon he employs be of the sterling wdght and value; but, 
in despite of these, and sundry other faults, peculiar to this remarkable 
writer, the article in question is, upon the whole, a good one—certainly 
the best in the brochure before me. No other writer, and hwdly any other 
sUle, would have sufficed to describe the most imaginative and roeta- 
phyucal of nmn and' of poets—Coleridge. He is a being sui generis : it 
u easy to teU what he is not —extremely the reverse to define what he is ; 
a transcendentidmt, Ae soul and inspiration of the highest poesy,— 
a ’Writer of siflti|fe 'ht^Bd8 ^and metaphysical and dreamy plays,—an en¬ 
thusiast, and an original in feeUng, Bentiment, and expression,—an orator 
of the highest compass—a projeetpr of infinite dimensions,—a man capable 
of any thing, of every thing, yet cursed with an unsteadfastness of volition, 
and an inmmity of purpose, which have left an enormous disproportion 
between the categories of esse and posse —between what he /tenr, and what 
he nsight J^Oivet achieved—between his gigantic promises and his pigmy 
l^ohnahcM. The disciple has entered far into the wonderful, composite, 
and unique character of his master. He has shown us as much of the 
man as we could possibly expect to see; while the perumbral, half-roeta- 
phyueal, half-metaphorical light in which the Literary Monster is reveal¬ 
ed, harmonizes well enough with the character both of the writer and his 
subject. It will, therefore, be read with interest, because it can excite no 
feeUng except whkt is more or less akin to pleasure. The tone of feeling, 
if sometimes a little forced and unnatural, is generally praiseworthy and 
unexceptionable; Coleridge is not lowered in our estimationj (and that is 
even much); Hazlitt is rather rdsed. He seems to cherish a dew rever¬ 
ence for the extraordinary person to whom he recounts his first introduction; 
and considering the opposite orbits in wliich they have since moved, and the 
bitterness and imcharitableness of modern political and religious party-spirit, 
this is surely no mean praue. Again 1 say, it will be read with interest. 

The dramatic Eclogue, ** The Blues,” is a piece of very smooth, current, 
harmless drivelling: so is also the third ** Letter from Abroad,” on Afi|s}c, 
** hotauppera" at Pisa, and the proneness to fraud of all kinds, and in every 
thingphd the utter contempt of ^th,even on the most insignificant occasions, 
peculiar to the Italian character in general, A-$aropos of Italian falsehood 
and chicanery. In a foraer letter, the character of this degenerate race was 
lauded to the very echo, and many hard and bitter rai^ts flung at the 
l^t of now who had, in hia brief, honesig Jana emphatic way, de¬ 
scribed tnem'as of rasc^, from the higheri te the lowest. Consis- 

t^y, therefteu* does not probably come within the scope of the liberal phn. 
Truth, hoWetfinr, like murder, will out, and, in the present instance, the gen- 
** abroad” has spoken it very innocteitly, and very unconsciously. 

J^eapoUtans,” said Lari Kelson, are a nation of pMts and fiddlers, 
vrhovM and seoundi^." If, fior " Neapolitans,” we read “ Italians," the de¬ 
scription is perfect, and says in twelve words, what the ” Letter from Abroad” 
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niinte and mumb^ at in nearly half that number of pages. The ** scoundrels” 
are infidels, too, it would seem! which JUfir Shelly was the first to account 
for! and which, we are told, originates from the people being ** caiechued 
into insincerity /” Upon this principle, the race of true believers in England 
must be prodimously increased, seeing the people are not ** cam<diiBed”ut all. 
What could Mr Bentham, in his " Cnurcii-Df-Englandism,” wish' for more 
than ^is? Even in Scotland we are in a hopeful way: a meAod of propa> 
gating^^ttA so simple, easy, and practicable^ could bi^y fail of being imi¬ 
tated. It has been so. Our people are not now catecbisbd isto in¬ 
sincerity !" What infidels they must have been, in the timeof our austere, 
covenanted ftnefathers, who brought up thdlr children in the fear the 
Lord, and taught them to reverence the Sabbath dair, which was entirely de¬ 
voted to the hearing and reading of the word, ana to the*" catechising” of 
the young ; and when the Ministers of the Gospel did not conceive it beneath 
their dignity to go from house to house, preaching, teaching, and " cate¬ 
chising,”—^instructing the ignorant, consoling the mournful, reproving the 
backsliding, “ strengthening the feeble han&, and confirming the feeble 
knees,” and pouring the balm of heavenly comfort into the wounded and 
afilicted spirit! Mais nous avons chanq6 tout cela / 

The eulogium of Madame D’Houdetot is less ofibnsive than we anticipated, 
though the morality is French throughout. The husband was, of course, a 
brute, the lady good-natured: the former had his mistress, the latter 
her gallant; and every thing went on quite eomme ilfaut, the practice being 
then too general to excite notice, or call forth any reprobation. Moreover, 
the lady was faithful to her lover, and firmly repelled the addresses of that 
insane, but eloquent ruffian, Rousseau. This is the amount of the defence 
of Madame D’Houdetot, and iJtove no wish to impair it, such as it is. But 
characters like ^is are not fihdigenous to our soil; and 1 am truly sorry 
when 1 see any one, from w^tever motive, trying to transplant them. The 
happy combination of savante and adulteress is so exclusively French, tha^ 
on the principle of suum cuiyae, 1 must enter a solemn protest against the 
right of property being in any degree infringed. 

The " Book of Beginnings” is a dull and dreary jumble of shreds and 
patches— unus et alter assuitur pannus, —and is apparently from the dasslc 
pen of Mr Leigh Hunt. Let it pass. “ A Sunday's Fete at St Cloud” 
IS barely endurable; but the paper on Apuleius indicates some desultoiy 
reading, and a little research of the vague and inconclurive kind of which 
this publication exhibits some odd enough examples, were it not de¬ 
formed by a piece ^ beastly and criminal indecency (p. 161.) about Miss 
Anna Seward and Dr Darwin. The brute who wrote it must be des¬ 
titute of every thing like natural shame or modesty: a congrogati<H) of pros^ 
titutes in-a brothel would not endure it; yet it appeatS'in the XiAero// 
There is no ride of any one quoting it: the printing sum a piece of in&moua, 
bestiality, which the author admits may be “ perhaps ,;^e,”,wouid damn 
effectually any other periodical work, except that in which Itrapp^rs—and 
it is damned already. This is followed by a collection iff Minor Pieces, and 
Parodies, trashy and worthless in an extreme decree. .The first of these, 
** 1^0 a spider running across a room," is certainly firom the pen of 
Hunt, as the following lines will testify: ^ 

Have I let strut, behind their dunghill screwu. 

All the brisk crowers in Scotch Magazines, 

Who Mke for day their crackling Norfhetn Lights, | 

And Bcream, and scratch, and l«ep it up o* ni^ta, v 
Braggarts with beaten plumes, and amsual bypooritea ? j 
Him, too, who feeds them, and in whom thersnm 
All Curll’s and Oabome’s melted Ixass in one.— 

Have I spared him, when, witha true rogue’s ewe, - 

Not of the truth or justice, but the law, 

He lay bejbre my feet and prqffh^d me 
His rascal money f>r indemni^ ? 

In scorn I let him go, 
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’ Upoiic the wjbotei Number Third of The Liberal" is a farrago of as poor 
and loiaerable atuff as 1 have seen ofibred to the public, for the modest sum 
of^e shillingi, and, generally speaking, &r below the average pitdi of the 
thore respect^ie class of Magazines. Such being my honest opinion, 1 must 
now, thetffore, bid their Libendships good-bye, assuring mem, that till 
Lord Bymn shall again {qmd Deus avertat!) degrade himself, by contri¬ 
buting to float their weighty lumber, they shall be troubled with no further 
remarKs or criticisms of mine. I cannot sign my old-fashioned name, how¬ 
ever, without assuring the reader, that these fellows complain of personalities 
and abuse in other periodical writers, with the worst possible grace; seeing 
they are themselves as scurrilous and bitter as .iU-nature and imbecility can 
m^e them. Every man, of every party, must detest the floating and flend- 
ish delight with which they exuitra over the unhappy exit of Lord Castle- 
leagh j while the paiseverance with which they vent their spleen against 
those they conceive their enemies, only betrays the agony they suffered 
from &e infliction administered by more potent hands, and tends to perpe¬ 
tuate that system of detraction and scurrility which threatens to sap the 
foundations of public morality, and constitutes the great opprobrium of mo¬ 
dem literature^ J. Oldmixon. 


OK OHAVTTY. 


The nature and power of what is 
called Gravity has Men so often dis¬ 
cussed W men of the greatest emi¬ 
nence, that little whwh is new can 
at present be hoped for on this dif¬ 
ficult, but sublime subject. 

The following observations are in¬ 
tended for students,—the principal 
aim of the writer being to eluci¬ 
date the matter as much as possible, 
and to render it intelligible to young 
persons desirous of becoming ac¬ 
quainted with the phenomena of na¬ 
ture ; especially with what may be 
esteemed the foundation of Physical 
Astronomy, and Natural Philosophy 
in g^eral. 

Gravity, with respect to the 
earth, is that force by which bodies 
are continually urgra towards its 
cen^; it is the force with which 
bodies let fall from a state of rest, 
are earned downwards, that is, in a 
direction perpendicular to die hori¬ 
zon of the place: or, when they are 
aetpported. It is the force with which 
mef P^ss the body that supports 
thm, M with which they urge that 
body to move towards the earth. 
The effect of this force, then, is 
twofold, that is, it produces motion 
and pressure; ^vity, jtherefore, 
may be coittidered ah a power pres¬ 
sing a body in a line which is al¬ 
ways peipm^&ular to the horizon. 
Gravity, multiplied by the number 
of parts of which a body is compos¬ 
ed, eunstitiaes the weight of diat 


body: hence the gravity of an ele¬ 
mentary pardde, and its weight, are 
the same thing; therefore, in large 
bodies^ which are composed of many 
artu^, the weight is as the num- 
er of ^rddes; or it is the sum 
of ihe gravities exercised upon ail 
the partides. All terrestrial bodies 
are sulgect to the xwwer of gravity ; 
that is, every solid and every fluid 
with which we are acquainted, are 
subject to its influence: hence, all 
bodies are heavy ; even the air, ex¬ 
halations, and the most volatile va- 

f ours, have weight, for all these can 
e weighed in scales ; by which meaimi; 
they are demonstrably proved to be 
heavy, or, in other words, to be act¬ 
ed upon by the power of gravity. 
It is the power of gravity which 
keeps together the partides of which 
bodies are formedit is the cause, 
also, why bodies are k^t to the sur¬ 
face of the earth, and do not fall off. 
It also combines together the 
of the earth; for let the mass mNrae 
earth be distinguished into any two 
parts, either small or great, either 
equal or any way unequal, if the 
gravity of tne parts towards each 
other were not mutimUy equal, the 
less force wo^ give way to the 
greater, and the* two parts joined to¬ 
gether would move on to infinity, in 
a right line towards that part to 
whidi the greater power tends, 
which is contrary to experience. 
Therefore, the gravity of the parts 
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towards each other are in cquilibrio, 
or the action of gravity is mutual 
and-equal on both sides: and from 
this reasoning it is obvious, that, as 
all bodies gravitate towards the earth, 
so does the earth gravitate towards 
other bodies. Since, then, ail bodies 
are heavy, there is no such princi¬ 
ple as' absolute levity, or lightness, in 
bodies; that is, there is no inherent 
principle, by which bodies ascend, 
or are made to withdraw themselves 
from the earth’s surface. Aristotle 
opposed this opinion, and it is easily 
rCTuted. Let a piece of wood, which 
is lighter than an equal bulk of wa¬ 
ter, be forced to the bottom of a ves¬ 
sel containing that fluid—it will rise 
to the top, because it is forced up by 
the superior pressure of the ambient 
water underneath it; a piece of iron 
falls to the bottom, because it is 
heavier than an eq\ial bidk of the 
fluid, and its gravitating power is 
ca{»ble of forcing the water to yield 
to its superior pressure downwards. 
Vapours, gases, &c. rise in the at¬ 
mosphere, because they are specifi- 
c^y lighter than an equal bulk of 
air; and they continue to ascend, un¬ 
til they arrive at an altitude where 
the air and the ascending body have 
the same density. At this altitude 
the air and the ascending substances 
remain in a sort of permanent equili¬ 
brium, till, combining with other 
substances, the vapours, gases, &c. 
are made to descend again, to under¬ 
go new decompositions; by which 
means the purity of the atmosphere 
is probably preserved, and that order 
and r^ularity maintained, which are 
so conspicuous in every part of the 
universe which has come under our 
observation. 

Many persons believe that air in- 
,^osed m a body renders die body 
lighter; that is, if a hollow globe 
of metal has its cavity full of at¬ 
mospheric air, they assert that the 
inclosed alt m^kes the globe light¬ 
er, ^and that the globe would be 
h^vier, if lire b(^pw part were aper- 
feet vacuum. Imi is a great mis¬ 
take, for, since air can experi- 
mentidly bs proved to be a heavy 
body, it is exceedingly obvious, that 
one hetivy body added to another 
midms the whole heavier than mthet 
of the parts. The vreights Of bodies 
at eqmil distances from the etuth’s 
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centre, are as the number of elemen¬ 
tary particles, or, as it is often ex¬ 
pressed, as die quantity of matter in 
those bodies; for the forc^ by which 
unequal bodies Oie equaMy accelera¬ 
ted, must be proportional to the quan¬ 
tity of the matter that is moved. 
Thus, in an exhausted receiver, 
where there is nothing to opmse the 
motion of falling b^ies, tney all 
move through equal spaces in equal 
times ; that is, a bit of wool, a feather, 
and a guinea, aU fall from the top 
of the receiver to the bottom, in ex¬ 
actly the same time. 

The power of gravity, and the 
weight of bodies, decrease as the 
square of the distance from the earth's 
centre increases ; hence it is plain, 
that the same body is not so heavy at 
the topof a mountain as at the bottom. 
This fact is ascertained by the vibra¬ 
tion of pendulums; it may also be 
thus illustrated: A body that would 
be iu equilibrium with a one-pound 
weight in the opposite basin of a well- 
constructed balance at the foot of a 
mpuntain, would be in eomlibrinm 
with the same pound wdgnt at the 
top, because both the bodies have 
decreased equally. But, supposing 
the body to be suspend^ from the 
extremity of a spring steel-yard, if, 
at the bottom of a mountain, this 
body should draw out the index to 
the mark Jb«r, it will not draw it 
out so far as the mark Jour at the top 
of the mountain; because the power 
of graviy, and consequently the 
weight of me body, is diminished by 
being removed to a greater distance 
from the earth’s centre. The earth 
is in the form of an oblate t^heroid, 
the poportion of its axis, alxiut 
which it revolves, being to its equa¬ 
torial diameter as 331 to 332 ; and 
distance of the surface of the 
earth from its centre, at' a place on 
the Equatm, is twelve mileBpeater 
than the distance of either Pbte from 
that centre. From this cueumatance, 
it is manifest that a body at the Equa¬ 
tor is not acted upon by gravity with 
the same or fr not so heavy, as 
the same would be if removed 
to either of the Poles. The increase 
of gravity in goii^ towards rither 
Fode, is propoftionid to the sqtmre of 
theeorine of the latitude, and con¬ 
sequently can be determined. 

It may be interesting to some 

1.1 
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readers to be informed in what man¬ 
ner these facts have been ascertain¬ 
ed, abd to know, moreover, that they 
are seated on a firm basis. Picard, a 
French philosopher, in bis work on 
the measurement of the earth, pub¬ 
lished in 1671, speaks of a conjec¬ 
ture proposed to the Academy of 
Sciences, that, supposing the diurnal 
motion of the earth, heavy bodies 
ought to descend with less force at 
the Equator than at the Poles; and 
observes, that, for the same reason, 
there should Ik a difl^ence in the 
length of the pendulum vibrating 
seconds in different latitudes. In 
consequence of this intimation. Rich¬ 
er was sent to Cayenne ; and among 
other objects of his voyage, he was 
charged by the Academy to observe 
the length of the pendulum vibra¬ 
ting seconds. He returned in 1673, 
and mentions his observations of the 
endulnm as the most important he 
ad made. The same measure which 
had been marked at Cayenne on a 
rod of iron, according to the length 
which had been found necessary to 
make the pendulum vibrate seconds, 
being brought back and compared 
with that marked at Paris, the dif¬ 
ference was found to be a line and a 
quarter, that at Cayenne being the 
wortest. The vibrations of the pen¬ 
dulum on which the experiment was 
made were very small,—continue<l 
sensibly for fifty-two minutes of time, 
—and were compared with an excel¬ 
lent clock whicn vibrated seconds. 
Moreover, the clock wlroh Richer 
took to Cayenne, having been ad¬ 
justed to beat seconds at Paris, lost 
two minutes a-day at Cayenne; so 
that no doubt now remained of the 
diminution the force of gravity 
at tlie Equator. This was the first 
direct proof of the diurnal motion of 
the earth. Huygens was then led to 
supnose that the same cause might 
prouuoe a protuberance at and alwut 
the ^uator, and a corresmnding de^ 
pression at the Poles. Cassini had 
already observed the oblate figure of 
Jupiter, and this anal^ strongly 
favour^ a Hke dreumstsnee of there 
bdng a protuberance about the 
earth’s Equator'; and the most obvi- 
ras of ascertaining the feet 

heiiKBaEl^ect measurement, astro- 
! Sent to diffbrent parts of 
some to the nortn, and 


others to the Equator, to measure the 
lengths of degrees at those places; 
and in this way it has been proved, 
that there is a protuberance about 
the Equator, a corresponding depres¬ 
sion at the Poles, and that the figure 
of the earth is that of an oblate 
spheroid. 

Some persons are still Ignorant of 
the means by which animals and 
other bodies are kept to the surface 
of the earth; for as its diurnal mo¬ 
tion is now universally admitted to 
be true, their wonder is excited to 
know why we do not fall ofi^ when 
the earth has turned half way round 
its axis P It is imagined by some, 
that bodies are kept to the earth's 
surface by the pressure of the atmos¬ 
phere; but this conclusion is re¬ 
markably erroneous, for the atmos¬ 
phere being a fluid substance, has 
a buoyant tendency, and absolutely 
lifts bodies up, instead of pressing 
them down. Every thing is kept to 
the earth’s surface by its weight; 
that is, bodies arc kept to the earth 
by the power of gravity acting upon 
them ; and the means by which this 
is effected, is similar to that by 
which a magnet draws a needle, 
even prevents it from falling from it, 
and when the needle bangs directly 
downwards. Bodies lose part of 
their weight by the rotation of the 
earth about its axis; their real or 
absolute pavity is different from 
that which we now observe in bodies, 
by reason of the centrifugal force, 
wnich acts, at the Equator, in an op¬ 
posite direction to that of gravity, 
and there, as well as in other places, 
diminidies its effbet; every where, 
indeed, except at the Poles, which, as 
they are at rest, are not afiPected by 
the rotatory motion of the earth. At 
either of tno Poles, then, the . 
gravity of bodies m%ht be determine" 
^ experiment; but as these TOinte 

are inaccessible, we can only deter¬ 
mine the power of gravity there by 
calculation, from the known laws 
which it constantly ex^bits; and 
though in this is no fear of 
committing any error, yet an experi¬ 
ment made at either of the Poles is 
very desirable. 

Gravity is not confined to this 
nrth: it is the same as attraction; 
it is the effect of., an universal force, 
extending to fee utmost bounds of 
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the univen^, and pervades every 
other body as well as cur globe. 
This is easily proved by the analogy 
which is every where observed be- 
tw^n the earth and the other bodies 
which are seen about it. Having ob¬ 
served the effects of gravity here, 
upon the earth, let us examine them 
a, little in order, to determine 
whether die same force 'is found to 
act upon the celestial bodies. 

Their globular figure is at once 
sufficient to prove, that the same gra¬ 
vity acts upon each of them which 
acts upon our globe. The cardi has 
evidently been round from the time 
of its formation, and the sea, which 
almost surrounds it, is also round ; 
because as all the parts would tend 
to a common centre, they would ar¬ 
range and dispose themselves about 
this centre, to find an equilibrium, 
and an equilibrium could not take 
place, if one part of the ocean was 
farther from the centre of attraction 
than another: hence it is plain, that 
the mutual gravity of the parts would 
produce a round, or globular figure. 
Abstraction must of course be made 
for the spheroidal figure of the earth 
and planets, which is evidently pro¬ 
duced by a centrifugal force, occasion* 
ed by the rotation of each of these 
bodies round its axis. There is, then, 
in all the planets, and all the other 
celestial bodies, a power of gravity 
similar to that in the earth; and the 
matter of which the earth is com¬ 
posed, is not the only matter that 
enjoys this property of retaining and 
attracting the surrounding bodies; 
whence we conclude, that matter, in 
general, has an attractive power, and 
that where there is matter, the power 
of ^avity will be found. 

Following the progress of science 
through its various and intricate de- 
Vj^pments, we are' able to discern 
how this famous law of universal gra¬ 
vitation was gradually discovered, 
and ultimately brought to its present 
state of perfection. 

The ancients, emong whom we 
may mention Anax^orus, Dem<^i- 
tuB, and Epicurus, nad determined 
the ^neral tendency of matter to¬ 
wards a centre; and Plutarch speaks 
of it very clearly in his book on the 
Cessation of Miracles,, where he ex¬ 
plains how each worM has its parti¬ 
cular centre,,; its land, its seas, and 
a f orce necessary to retain them round 


tliat centre. Copernicus had also 
the same idea of the general attrac¬ 
tion of matter, for he attributed the 
roundness of the heavenly bodies to 
the general tendency WWch their 

{ (arts had to reunitewnence it fol- 
owed, that this tendency had place 
in each planet, as well as the earth. 
The mutual attraction of bodies was 
also known to Tycho Brahe; and 
K^ler, in the preface to his book, 

“ De steUa Martis,” where he first 
demonstrates that the orbits of the 
planets are not circular, says pre¬ 
cisely, that if the earth and moon 
were not in motion, they would ap¬ 
proach each other, and meet at their 
common centre of gravity. He says, 
moreover, that the action of the sun 
produces the irregularities in the 
moon’s orbit; that the action of the 
moon produces the tides; and that 
tlie sun attracts the planets, and is 
again attracted by them. Dr Hook 
made still ^cater advances. At a 
meeting of Uie Royal Society in 1668, 
he said, ** 1 will explain a system of 
the world very different from any yet 
received, and it is founded on the M- 
lowing propositions: 1. * That all 
bodies have not only a gravitation of 
their prts to their own proper cen¬ 
tres, but that they also mutually at«> 
tract each other within their spheres 
of action.' II.' That all bodies hav¬ 
ing a simple motion, will continue to 
move in a straight line, unless con¬ 
tinually deflected from it by some 
extraneous force causing them to de¬ 
scribe a circle, an ellipse, or some o- 
ther curve.' III. * That this attrac¬ 
tion is so much the greater, as the 
bodies are nearer. As to the propor¬ 
tion in which these forces dimimsh, 
by an increase of distance, 1 own I 
have not yet discovered it, although 
1 have made some experiments to this 
purpose. 1 leave this to others,, who 
have time and knowledge sufficient 
for the task.’" This is a very ckar 
enunciation of a proper philosopliical 
theory; but the business was still 
left for Newton tdffnish. That gra¬ 
vity existed, was now evident to phi¬ 
losophers in general, at least to great 
numbers of them; but the specific law 
by which bodies attract each other, 
had not yet been determine. This 
was the di^very.of Newton, and 
this was what could not fail to im¬ 
mortalize the name of the British 
Philosopher. 
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We are informed by Dr J’einbcr- 
toD, in .preface to bis View of 
Newtqn’g Philosophy,” that, in the 
year ii8$6, when Newton had retired 
from ^Cambridge into the country, cm 
account of the plague, that he was 
there led to memtate on the proba« 
ble cause of ^e planetary motions, 
and oh the nature of that central for^ 
by which they are retained in their 
orbits. It then occurred to him, that 
probably the same force, or some mo- 
flihcation of the same force, which 
caused a heavy body to fall to the 
earth, might extend to the moon, and 
retain her in her orbit, by causing a 
continual deflection from ner path in 
a right line. But before this con¬ 
jecture could be subjected to the test 
of calculation, it was necessary to as- 
siuue some conditional hypothesis 
relative to the modification of the 
force with respect to the distance. 
The supposition which he made was, 
" that the force of gravity decreases 
as the sqtiare of the Stance increas¬ 
es but whether this was his first 
conjecture, we are not informed. It 
is highly probable, however, that it 
was, because all emanations, such as 
light, heat, &c. observe this law ; it 
was, therefore, on this account, very 
likely to be ^opted, as being the 
most simple and natural that could 
be imagined. 

VVhen Newton first attempted to 
verify this conjecture, the requisite 
data, mpecting the distance of the 
moon in radii of the earth, and the 
measure of the eartli’s radius, were 
both but imperfectly known; and 
the result which he obtained by mak¬ 
ing use of these imperfect measures, 
thou^ nearly, was not exactly what 
he wished ; in consequence of which, 
he abandoned the hypothesis he had 
assiuned. This was a remarkable 
instance of the cool and dispassion¬ 
ate iVame^ mind whidi this great 
man pr^rred, even at tlie time when 
he hsvd flattered himself with the hope 
of having disoovf^ed one of the tpost 
important secrets of nature. A few 
years aftenyards, lie renewed bis cal¬ 
culations, as more coiTect data had 
been obtained by tlte measurement 
of a degree in France, by Picard, 
before mentioned. In tma attempt 
he suc^ded, and it is related, that 
towards the conclifrion of it, he be- 
ao agitated,, that he was ohligal 


avifi/. 

to request a friend to assist him in 
finidangit.—A moment of greater 
importance will never be recorded in 
the annals of science! 

It may not now be amiss, if we 
explain a little the calculation which 
Newton made use of in determining 
this important quesripn. Having sup¬ 
posed that the force o£ gravity decreu- 
es as the sqtiare of the distance in¬ 
creases, andhaving determined, from 
Picard's measures, diat the mean dis¬ 
tance of the moon from the eardi is' 
sixt V of the eartl^ radii, he thus pror 
ceeded: Q|pBg me force of gravit^i 
at the m the earth, unity, as 

602 ; 1 ;'r 1 : 5 ^ denotes the 

force of the euth's^gravity at the dis¬ 
tance ^ the moon ; but a heavy bo¬ 
dy at the earth’s surface falls through 
16.083 ftet in one second of time ; 
therefore, the same body, at the dis¬ 
tance of tlie moon, would only fall 

through feet in a second, or 
through 16.083 feet in a minute; 
because the spaces fallen tlirough 
are as the squares of the times. 
IVhence it foflows, that, supposing 
the moon to be retained in her orbit 
by this force, the deflection from the 
tangent to her orbit, at any point, 
ought to be feet in a second ; 
that is, the versed sine of that arc, 
or part of the moon's orbit described 

in one second, ov^ht to he feet, 
if the moon be retained in her orbit 
by the force of gravity, decreasing 
as the square of the distance in¬ 
creases. Again, the moon's orbit 
docs not difler much from a circle, 
the radius of which is 60 of the 
earth's radii; the circumference of 
the moon’s orbit is, therefore, easily 
found ; and since her periodic time 
is 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, it 
is easily to calculate the length of tbf 
arc, whicli she describes in one mi- > 
nutc. Now, to compute the space 
which one end of this arc falls be¬ 
low a tangent to the other end, this 

S ^ace is a third proportional to the 
lameter of her orbit, and the arc 
she describes in one minute; and by 
an easy calculation, this space is 
found to be 16.083 very nearly, in 
thjs manner, this most important lair 
was established, with resj>cct to the 
earth and moon; and it has since 
been extended to.the whole universe. 
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Laplace observes^ that it is in the 
celestial regions that tite laws ot' 
mechanics are observed with the 
greatest precision; on the ear A, so 
many causes tend to complicate their 
results, that It is very difficult to un¬ 
ravel them, and still more difficult 
to submit ^em to calculation. But 
the bodies of the solar system, sepa¬ 
rated by immense distances, and sub¬ 
ject to the action of a prmcipal force, 
the effbet' of which is easily calcula¬ 
te, are not disturbed, in their respec- 
live motions, by forcea-Oufficiently 
considerable to prevent us from in¬ 
cluding, undergeneralformuls, allthe 
•changes which a succession of ages 
has produced, or hereafter may pro¬ 
duce, in the system. There is no 
question here of vague causes, which 
cannot be submitted to analysis, and 
which the imagination modifies at 
pleasure, to accommodate them to 
the ^enomena. The law op uni- 
veitsAL GEAViTATiON has this in¬ 
estimable advantage, that it may be 
reduced to calculation, and, by a oom- 
I>arii>on of the results wi^ observa¬ 
tion, it presents the most certain roe- 
ihotl of verifying its existence. This 
“ great law of nature*’ represents all 
the celestial phenomena, even in their 
minutest details; so ^at there is 
not one single inequality of their 
motions which is not derived from 
it, with the most admirable preci¬ 
sion ; and that it explains the cause 
of singular motions, just perceived 
by astronomers, and which were ei¬ 
ther too complicated, or too slow to 
recognise their law. Thus, so far 
from having to fear that new obser¬ 
vations will disprove this theory, we 
may be assur^, beforehand, that 
they will only confirm it more and 
more; and we may be certain that 
its consequences are equally certain, 
as if they had been actually observed. 
See Vol. II. Systeme du Monde. 

Hitlierto we have been consider¬ 
ing some of the properties and efiects 
of gravity ; but what is the cause of 
it } The only hypotheses which have 
met with any advocates, are those (tf 
Descartes, Ner^^ton, BeraouilM, and 
Saussurc., The vortices of Descartes 
have disappeared long ago, and are 
only now remember^ as Ae drpam 
of a powerful mind. John Ber- 
nouilli was no philosophefi and his 
hypothesis is more contemptible than 


the reveries of his predecessor; it 
requires, at this time, no refutation. 

Newton attempts to account for 
the power of gravity, by proposiim 
the foUowing query : In the second 
edition of bis Optics, in the adver¬ 
tisement, he says, “ To shew that 1 
do not take gravity for an essential 
property of bodies, 1 have added one 
question (Qu. S2.) concerning its 
cause; chobdng to propose it by way 
of question, because 1 am not yet 
satisfied with it, for want of experi¬ 
ments." He then proposes to ac¬ 
count for the gravitation of the pla¬ 
nets towards the sun, “ by metms 
of an elastic fluid surrounmng the 
sun, (and in like manner, surround¬ 
ing every other body,) supposing this 
m^ium to increase in density, as it 
passes at greater distences from the 
sun, causing, thereby, the gravity of 
these greater bodies towards eaiffi 
oth», and of their parts towards the 
bodies; every body endeavouring to 
go from the denser parts of the me¬ 
dium towards the rarer. For if this 
medium be rarer within the sun's 
body than at its surface, and rarer 
there than at the hundredth part of 
ail inch from its body, and rarer 
there than at the orbit of Saturn, I 
see no reason why the increase of 
density should stop any where, and 
not rather be continued at all dis¬ 
tances of the sun from Saturn and 
beyond. And though this increase 
of density may at great distances be 
exceedingly slow, yet if the elastic 
force of the medium be exceedingly 
great, it may suffice to impel bodies 
‘ from the denser parts of the medium 
towards the rar^, with all that 
power which we call Gravity.” Mr 
Vince, in his papiphlet " On the 
Cause of Gravitation," has demon¬ 
strated, tliatitis not possible that 
any law of variation of the d^* 
sity of the fluid, in terms of dhe 
sun's distance, combined with any 
law of irariation of the repulsive force 
of the particles of the flhi^ ih temas 
of thefr distance, can aadsfy the law 
of gravitation. Newton's hypot^- 
sis, then, does not explain the cause 
of the power of gravity. 

Sauasure accounts for attraction, 
by supposing that all space is filled 
with particlra of matter, moving ra¬ 
pidly in all directiona; and that the 
particles which fall on tho opposite 
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aides of anj two bodies, in lines pa- 
to th<^ line joining thdr centres, 
wiU impel the bodies towards each 
other, the sides next each other not 
being so acted upon. But in this 
case, the moving force of each body 
'wooid be as the surfaces of the bo> 
dies ;'Whereas, from experiment, it is 
known to be as the gravity of mat¬ 
ter in the bodies—therefore tne hy¬ 
pothesis is not true. 

The following observations, with 
which we shall conclude this article, 
will prove, that gravity is not pro¬ 
duced by a flidd, or any mechanical 
principle whatever. Since gravity 
acts upon bodies in motion, and even 
when they move with the most ra¬ 
pid velocity, in the same manner as 
when at rest, it cannot be any thing 
external or mechanical; for what¬ 
ever it might be, solid or fluid, its 
effect upon bodies in motion would 
be different from its effects upon bo¬ 
dies at rest; because a body im¬ 
pinging on another at rest, acts with 
all its throe; but on bodies in motion, 
when both move the same way, it 
acts only with the difference of their 
forces. Again, gravity acts on the 


internal articles of a body, as well 
as on the' ektemal particles, and 
is always, proportional to the num¬ 
ber df particles, and not to the 
siirfach therefore it follows, that, in 
this case, it cannot be mechanical. 
For supposing that a body is acted 
upon by a fluid, the pressure would 
be proportional to the surface press¬ 
ed, and by no means as the quantity 
of mattra; but this is contrary to 
experiment. May not gravity, ttien, 
be caused^ by some internal active 
agent, by thn efficacy of which, bo¬ 
dies are m^ed towards the centre of 
attraction ? Or rather, is not gravi¬ 
ty an inherent principle of matter, 
a something of which matter cannot 
be deprived, which was infused into, 
and is coeval with the creation of 
matter, and may be esteemed one of 
its qu^ties, in the same manner as 
hardness, impenetrability, mobility, 
or any of the other qualities of mat¬ 
ter, and of which we have as little 
knowledge, as we have of the man¬ 
ner by which tlie power of gravity 
causes one body to act upon another, 
and by which it extends itself through 
all extent 9 
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London, May 2d. 

In one of my last letters, 1 men¬ 
tioned that Mr Haynes, author of 

Conscience, or the Bridal Night," 
had a new Tragedy accepted at one 
of our Winter Theatres. This state¬ 
ment was made upon a paragraph in 
the Courier newspaper, apparently 
from author !^; but it turns out to 
be untrue. Mr Haynes has indeed 
written another Tragedy, but it has 
not been accepted, either at Covent- 
Gviden or Drury-Lane. The facts, 
as 1 im informed upon good evi- 
deiie^^are these, and they are worfo 
detaffag, nbt merely oil account of 
thdr euriastty in themselves, ^ut as 
dtewii^ Ae paltry, juggling, i^ble- 
ffudl, nu^opoUaing, patromdi^ i^s- 
tem now established with regm to 
plays intended for pubUc represen¬ 
tation. 

It is two years since ** Conscience" 
was bnm^t out with a success at 
least equal the productions of 
poets of much higher reputation, and 
who owed much of thw success to 
that reputation. I need not here par¬ 


ticularise. During those two years, 
Mr Haynes has employed himself 
upon a second effort of the same kind, 
and having at length finished it, he 
bethought him next of the best me¬ 
thod of introducing it to the Mana¬ 
gers. One would have imagined, that, 
as the author of a fonn« piece, the 
merit of which had been unequivo¬ 
cally acknowledged, he would have 
needed no other introduction at either 
house. Not so: things are managed 
differently; for there is hardly a Co¬ 
medy, Tra^y, Opera, Farce, or Me- 
lo-drame, that must not first b% re¬ 
commended by some favourite and 
popukf actor, who has influence with 
the ** Dfrectors,” (siich the Managers 
now call th^selves, in imitation, 
proltobly, of Bank of England, or 
India eWpainiy,) to induce them to 
let the experiment be tried on their 
stage. Accordingly, Mr Haynes 
thought he could not do better than 
enwiist his Tragedy fo the guardian¬ 
ship of Kean, lie could not have 
done worse, for it is understood that 
Kean did not think he should be 
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able to make a good hit in the hero. 
Micready was next resorted to; but 
he had very recently exerted his in¬ 
fluence for Miss Mitford, and her 
Tragedy only lived six or seven 
ni^ts. The truth, with respect to 
** Julian,” is, that it was intended by 
the authoress, that C. Kemble should 
have played Ae hero, and Macready 
the part of the villain: however, as 
Macready was the means of getting it 
read in tne green-room, he raose his 
own character, and C. Kemble had 
nothing to do with it; for there is a 
monstrous deal of petty rivalship and 
jealous)r in these matters. For this 
reason it was that Macready could 
do notliing for Mr Haynes. 

Mr Haynes at last determined to 
send it in to the Managers, or Direc¬ 
tors, of Covent-Garden Theatre, with 
his name, desiring them to state, as 
soon as convenient, whether it would 
suit the interests of their undertak¬ 
ing to accept it. He waited a;week, 
but obtained no answer—a fortnight, 
and no answer—three weeks, and no 
answer. He then asked a friend to 
call at the stage door, and inquire for 
it, desiring that it might be returned. 

His friend did so—saw Mr -, 

who superintends these matters, and 
begged that Mr Haynes’ Tragedy, 
called ** Durajszo," might be given 
to him. “ Durazzo—Durazzo ? Mr 
Haynes’ Durazzo?—Oh, aye—cer¬ 
tainly. We are very sorry—must it 
be returned ?” said Mr —. It 
has been with you nearly a month, 
(rejoined Mr H.'s friend,^ and you 
hare sent no answer whetner it will 
or will not suit you.” ** Indeed—I 
am very much concerned—^but we 
have been so extremely engaged, that 
we have not had time to read it 
through, but, as far as we have gone, 
we find it admirable. Could you 
not leave it for two or three days 
longer, that we may go through tne. 
rest?” “ Mr Haynes allowed me no 
discretion, (vgjoined hn iHend); I 
must trouMe you fw Cannot 

we send it to Mr Holies? 1 am 
much interested in the plot, and 
should like to conclude it.” ** 1 
must take it with me." ** If it must 
be so, here it is, (added Mr , 
taking a sealed packet from a shelf,) 
but I repet it extremely." I do 
not wonoOT that you find xtddmirable 
as far as you have gone, (observed 


Mr Haynes' friend,) and that you are 
much interetied in the jdot, for 1 per- 
oeive that the envelope has never 
been removed, nor Mr Haynes’ seal 
broken.” So they.parted. 

Whether this sort of scene often 
occura, I know not; certain it is, 
that it is but seldom that we hear of 
it. The result has been, that Mr 
Haynes, disgusted at the treatment 
he received, has printed his Tragedy, 
and has therefore abandoned all idea 
of representation, for it would not 
now do exactly for the Managers to 
have it performed. Of the merits or 
defects of the piece, as it has not 
come upon the stage, it is not my 
business to speak, any more than it 
is to discuss the exceUencies of any 
other merely printed drama. 

There are, as 1 have before point¬ 
ed out, so many disadvantages at¬ 
tending the acting of plays, and of 
Tragedies in particular, at our great 
theatres, at this day, that Managers 
ought to be particularly studious to 
give encouragement to ail who will 
condescend to write for th^, if they 
intend at all to keep up the pretence 
of preserving and performing the 
national drama. If they do not, and 
will content themselves merely with 
“ Orphans of Peru,” ** Chinese Sor¬ 
cerers,” &c. &c., well and good—we 
shall know what to expect. While 
upon this subject, let me recall ihe 
reader's attention to the great num¬ 
ber of dramatic productions, espe¬ 
cially 'fragedies, which have b^n 
printed without having been first 
acted: the quarterly list of the last 
Edinburgh Review contains no less 
than eiwt; some, indeed most, of 
which me authors probably never 
meant for the stage! But ivhy did 
they imt mean them for the stage 
Tms question may he partly answer* 
ed by what precedes, and partl;r by 
reflecting upon the size of thea*. 
tres,-*>the general false ti^intnH. 
dttced In eonaequenoeii 7 **apd|, 
upon the whole system of bur dzmna 
within the last t^ enr twenty ye«cs» 

London, Map ith*' 

On the night of C. Kemhie’s 
nefit, ** n young lady, her second 
appearance on toe ata^,” sustained 
the part of Rosalind, in As you 
like it.” The nanae of this young 
lady is Jones; and it was very plain. 
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ftOBi her manner, that she haa been 
aaewstomed to the boards, if not itt 
littodon, in the provinces. Some 
months ago, she mode her deb&t in 
Alicia, in the Tragedy of “ Jane 
Shore,” and not meeting with a re¬ 
ception so flatting as she wished, 
she withdrew for a while. Her se¬ 
cond attempt in Rosalind was by no 
means successful: it was not like 
Mrs Jordan’s Rosalind, (Mrs Abing* 
don’s Rosalind I cannot remember), 
nor like Mrs Davidson’s, nor Miss 
Brunton’s Ros.ilind,—yet it was Well 
enough, and would have been better, 
had Miss Jones made parts of the 
character less grossly and coarsely 
masculine. There was a good deal 
of spirit in some part of her perfor¬ 
mance, but it wanted keeping, and 
to be set uS* and Ireightciied by that 
deHcacy which Rosalind could not 
fay aside with her female attire. 

Jones has an important qua¬ 
lification for the part, in these times, 
vis. a good leg, and no reluctance to 
shew It. Here, again, let me ask. 


gligent, slovenly misanthrope, MAc- 
ready drest the part like a gay forest¬ 
er, and.evOTy thing he said was in con. 
ttast with his appearance. It is to be 
wondered that Macready’s judgment 
did not enable him to avoid this er¬ 
ror, into which, nevertheless, both 
Wroughton and Young also fell. Is 
there any theatrical convention or 
understanding, that Jaques shall al¬ 
ways be drest in a smart green jacket, 
ornamented trowsers, a spruce cap 
and feathcH-,' and a boar spear ? lie 
attends, indeed, upon the Duke—^biit 
in what sort—in what capacity ? 

I was shewn yesterday a very long ■ 
letter, of several foolscap sheets, from 
Matthews in America. By the hye, 
it is said that he has received some 
injury from the falling of a tree upon 
him ; but I understand that it is not 
true, though bis companion, a Ma¬ 
nager (or Director, I beg his pardon) 
of one of tlie United States’ Theatres, 
suffered severely. It is not difficult 
to guess the object and contents of 
Matthew's letter. It was addressed 


Why is not Miss Bmnton engaged 
at one of our Wint» Theatres ? for 
snch charactma as Rosalind and 
Viola she has at present no equal 
on the stage. Her Beatrice, also, is 
as much superior to Miss Chester’s, 
as Miss Chester's is superior to Mrs 
ISdwin’s. It is true. Miss fimnton is 
not'so fine a creature” (such is the 
phrase) as Miss Chester, nor has she 
that wculiar support and patronage 
which ho- being " a fine creature,” 
and perhaps not over scrupulous, se¬ 
cures her. Why is Miss Brunton 
left to waste her talents upon the 
vulgiu* audiences of minor theatres .> 
Miss Jones is not yet announced for 
any other part than diat of Rosalind. 

C. fitemble's Orlando is well 
known, for he has played it any time 
diese twenty years. Whether Mac- 
r^eady has before performed Jaques, 
I rsallyi^et—I never widlitosee 
um in tJat elmiracter again, though 
toe aevete and biting sfucasnr, and 
mOwd reflection that belongs to it, 
were by no means lost. He did not 
eotoe up to my notion of Jaques. I 
have sMn old Wroughton and Young 
in tile part, but both Reappointed me. 
In the hands of none of them was 


to one of the first humourists, not to 
say wits, of the day, who, against the 
incomparable mimie’e return, is to 
prepare an entertainment, another 
“At Home” for him at the Lyceum. 
Matthews supplies all the materials 
he can procure, and they are by no 
means scanty or unonterteining, and 
the gentleman to whom 1 allude puts 
them into shape. Matthews has a 
most acute sense cf the ludicrous, 
and a very fdicitous way of relating 
anecdotes and explaining peculiari¬ 
ties. He has transmitted a number 
of Yankee songs, that are fine speci¬ 
mens in their way. It must oe a 
pleasant thing for the Americans to 
know that “ a chicl's among them ta- 
kin' notes” for the sake of turning 
them all into immortal ridicule iphcn 
he returns to Europe. Yet he di^s 
followed with the utmost curiosity 
and earnestness; and even the Qua¬ 
kers, who are too scrupulous to go to 
a theatre, contrive to raise ft subscrip¬ 
tion, that they may see him in an as¬ 
sembly-room. 

Liston and Miss Stephens have 
been delighting crowded audiences 
^ot exactly in the same way) in 
Figaro. It is wonderfhl to see now 
mnA Listen makes out of literally 
nothing. The singing of Miss Ste¬ 
phens, independent of her acting. 
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which is greatly improved, is worth Penley into the character, and the 
a journey from Cathay. 1 wish she audience found no reason to regret 
had a little more taste, or better ad- his absence, excepting on the score 
vice in her dresses. of iUness, which was assigned in 

EUiston was to have performed the bills. EUiston has dropped the 
Count Amaviva, a part tor which issue of bulletins of his healto, since 
he was once rather celebrated; but that famous one in whidi we were 
he grows old now, and finding he informed so minutdy about his 
was really not wanted, he put Mr broth and his daughter. 

WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Edmund Lodge, Esq. Norroy King 
of Arms, F,S.A. &c. is commencing a 
publication, in 8vo. and 4to., of Tortraits 
of lUostrious Personages of Great Bri¬ 
tain, engraved from authentic pictures in 
the galleries of the nobility, and the pub¬ 
lic collections of the country; with bio¬ 
graphical and historical memoirs of their 
lives and actions. 

An English Flora, by Sir J. E. Smith, 
is now at press, divested of technical 
terms us much os possible. 

Mr T. S. Peefcstun is engaged on a new 
edition of his valuable practical work on 
the Theory and Practice of Gas Light¬ 
ing, in which he has considerably abrid¬ 
ged the theoretical part of the work, us 
given in the first edition; and, to render 
it os usefhl as possible to every practical 
man, there is introduced much original 
matter relative to coal-gas, and an en¬ 
tirely new treatise on the economy of the 
gases obtained, for illuminating purjioses, 
from oil, turf, Ac. 

The Hut and the Castle, or Disband¬ 
ed Subalterns, a romance, by the author 
of “ the Bomance of the Pyrenees,” &c. 
will soon appear. 

Dr Gordon Smith is preparing a new 
edition of the Principles of Forensic Me¬ 
dicine, which will contain much addi¬ 
tional matter. The volume will embrace 
every topic on which the medical practi¬ 
tioner is liable to lie called to give a pro¬ 
fessional opinion, in aid of judicial en¬ 
quiries. 

Mr WiiTen is engaged upon a transla¬ 
tion of the Works of Gurcilosso de la 
Vega, surnamed the “ Prince of Castilian 
Poets;” with a critical and historical 
Essay on Spanish Poetry, and a Life of the 
Author. 

Durazzo, a tragedy, in five acts, by 
James Haynes, will speedily appear. 

The Geography, History, and Statis¬ 
tics, of America and the West Indies, as 
originally published in the American 
Atlas of Messrs Carey and Lea, of Phi¬ 
ladelphia, are reprinting in this country, 
in one volume octavo, with much addi¬ 
tional matter relative to the New States of 
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South America, and accompanied with 
several maps, charts, and views ; so as to 
concentrate, under the aliove heads, a 
greater fund of information respecting the 
Western Hemisphere than has hitherto 
appeared. 

Mrs Holderncss has in the press a vo¬ 
lume, entitled New Russia; being some 
account of the colonization of that coun¬ 
try, and of the manners and customs of 
the colonists. To which is added, a brief 
detail of a journey over land from Riga 
to the Crimea, by way of Kieo; accom¬ 
panied with notes on the Crim Tartars. 

Mr Oliver, surgeon, has in the press, 
and will publish in May, Popular Obscr- 
vations upon Muscular Contraction, with 
his mode of treatment of diseases of the 
limbs associated therewith. 

The second edition of the Picturesque 
Promenade round Dorking, in Surrey, 
with numerous engravings, will be pub¬ 
lished early in May. 

Early in June will be published, a Fu¬ 
neral Oration on Genaral Oumourier; 
with considerations on the extraordinary 
events of his life. 

Shortly will apixsar, the Forest Min¬ 
strel, and other Pocm% by William and 
Mary Howitt. 

Mr Rutter’s work on Fonthill Abbey 
is nearly ready for publication, and will lx: 
illustrated by an interesting smes of high¬ 
ly-finished engravings. 

The author of “ DomesUc Scenes” 
will shortly publish Self-Delu^on,” a 
noveL 

Mrs Hoffland is engaged on o new tale, 
entitled Patience. 

Mr Lowe is printing a new edition of 
his work on the State and Prospects of 
England, followed by a Paiidlel between 
England and France. 

A new novd will a]q)car shortly, undet 
the title of Edward NeviUe, or the Me¬ 
moirs of an Orphan. 

Vathek, by Mr Bcckf<ffd,with a frontis¬ 
piece after Westall, by Mr Charlies War¬ 
ren, will be published in May. 

VHiitUngham is now printing, at the 
Chiswick Press, a collection of Elegant 
Extracts in Verse, in the same size as 
4K 
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Sharpe s work, which boors the same title* 
This selection is not a mere copy of its 
predecessors, but consists of poems which 
are not to be found in similar publications. 
The whole will form six volumes, in 
monthly parts. 

An octavo volume, entitled Disserta¬ 
tions Introductory to the Study and Bight 
Understanding of the Language, Struc¬ 
ture, and Contents, of the Apocalypse, by 
Alex. Tilloch, L.L.D., will be published 
early in May. This is a subject which 
through his life engaged the attention of 
Newton, and seems likely, in all ages, to 
afford materials for the speculations of 
believers. 

Mr Earle is printing Practical Remarks 
on Fractures at the upper part of the 
Thigh, and particularly ft-actures within 
the capsular ligament; with critical ob- 
serv'ations on Sir Astley Cewper’s treatise 
on that subject; and a description of a bed 
for the relief of patients suffering under 
these accidents, and other injuries and 
diseases which require a state of perma¬ 
nent rest. 

Two voliunes, History and Chemistry, 


having appeared of the Methodical Cy¬ 
clopedia, the next volume, containing tlw 
Mathematical and Physical Sciences, is 
printing, with all the speed compatible 
with accuracy and perfection. 

A course of Twdve Lectures on Italian 
Literature has been announced by M. 
Ugo Foscolo, comprising every thing es¬ 
sential in its poetry, general letters, and 
language. 

A volume of Sermons on several Sulv* 
jects, with Notes critical, historical, and 
explanatory, by the Rev. Charles Swan, 
late of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, will 
shortly apiiear. 

Another poem, on the subject of Al¬ 
fred, is in the press, and will soon appear, 
from the pen of R. P. Knight, Esq. 

EDINBURGH. 

Sermons preached in St. .John’s Chureh, 
Glasgow'. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 
8 VO. I Os. 6d. Ixiards. 

A View of the past and present State 
of the Island of Jamaica. By J. Stewart, 
late of J.imaica, in one volume bvo. 
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LONDON. 

AnCHITECTVaE. 

Na I. containing the Cathedrals of 
Asaph, (St.) Bangor, and Bristol, of 
Views of the Cathedrd Churches of Eng¬ 
land and Wales: with Descriptions. By 
John Chessell Buckler. 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Architectural Illustrations of the Public 
Buildings of London. By J. Britton, 
F.S.A. atjd Augustus Pugin. No. 1. 5s. 
medium 8vo., 8s. imperial 8vo., and 14s. 
medium 4to. 

BIBLIOGBLAPHY. 

Brown’s Catalogue of Old and New' 
Books for 1833. 3s. 6d. 

Part II. of Baynes’s Catalogue of Se¬ 
cond-hand Books for 1823. 3s. 6d. 

Maxwell’s Catalogue of Books for 
1833. 38. 

List of Select Books in Classical and 
German Literature, published at the pre- 
sent Leipzig Easter Fair, and imported 
by J. H. Bohte, gtatis. 

Boosey and Sim’s Catalogue of their 
Forrign Circulating Library : containing 
Books in the French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portugal Languages. 8vo. 
3s. 

BioGRAPnr. 

Annual Biography and Obituary for 
1823. 8vo. 158. 

The Naval Biography of Great Britain. 
By J. Fittler, Esq. Part 1. lOs. 6d. 


The life of William Davison, Secretary 
of State to Queen Elizabeth. By N. H. 
Nicolas, Esq. 8vo. 12s. , 

A new and enlarged edition of the Life 
of Ali Pacha. Bvo. 12s. 

Memoirs of a Captivity among the In¬ 
dians of North America. By John D. 
Hunter. Bvo. I3s. 

CHBMISTRY. 

A Dictionary of Chemistry, Minera¬ 
logy, and Geology. By James Mitchell. 
M.A. F.A.S. 18mo. lOs. Gd. boards, 13s. 
Gd. calf gilt, forming Vol. II. of the Me¬ 
thodical Cyclopaedia. 

CLASSICS. 

Collectanea Latina, or Select Extracts 
from Latin Authors. By Thomas Quin. 
5s. 

PBAMA. 

The Italian Wife, a Tragedy. 3s. Gd. 

The w’hole of the Dramatic Works of 
William Shakspearc, complete in one 
pocket volume. A‘.litls. 

EDUCATION. 

Hume and Smollett’s Histories of Eng¬ 
land abridged, and continued to the Co¬ 
ronation of George IV. With 140 En¬ 
gravings, after Pictures of the Great Pain¬ 
ters of the British School. By John Ro¬ 
binson, D.D. 9 b. bound, or on royal ^uper, 
15s. boards. 

Five hundred Questions and Exereises 
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on the same $ printed in 4to. fcap. with 
space for the answers ; Ss. and a Key to 
the same, 6d. 

The School for Sisters, or the Lesson 
of Experience. ISmo. (is. 

The Parish Clerk. A Tale. Is. 

Eight Lectures on some striking Proofs 
of the Being of a God, and the Truth of 
the Bible. Is. 

Martha, a Memorial of an only and 
beloved Sister. By the Rev. Andrew 
Reed, ' 8 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 

The Prize Medal, or Pupil’s Vademe- 
cum. Being a Collection of Essiiys, from 
the most esteemed Authors, ancient and 
modern. 8s. 6d. 

The English Master ; or Students’ 
Guide to Reasoning and Composition. By 
W. Banks. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Happy Family at Eason House. 
By Miss Sandham. 3s. 6d. 

A practical Essjiy on the Manner of 
Studying and Teaching in Scotland. 
18mo. .5s. 

The French Remembrancer. By D. 
Builciiu. 18mo. 8s. 

An Easy Introduction to ShorUHand. 
By John Moore. Bvo. 8s. tid. 

FINE AHTS. 

The Third Part (completing the Work) 
of the Italian School of Design. By 
W'illiam Young Ottley, Esq. Colombier 
fuUo, 74 guineas; proofs, lU guineas. 

CEOGRAPHy. 

A new Military Map of the Kingdoms 
of Spain and PortugaL By Wm. Fadcn. 
£.2 i> 10s. 

HISTORY. 

The Antiquities of Freemasonry, com- 
jirising Illustrations of the five Grand 
Periods of Masonr}’. By George Oliver. 
Svo. 12s. 

A Narrative of fthe Insiurcction in the 
Island of Grenad^ which took place in 
1795. By John Hay. 5s. 

EAW. 

A Summitry of the Law of composition 
with Creditors. By Basil Montagu, Esq. 
8vo. 8s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Duties and 
Responsibilities of Executors and Admi> 
nistrators. Svo. 6s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A Treatise on Dynamics. By William 
Whcwell,' M.A. Bvo. lOs. 6d. 

UEDICtKE. 

A Treatise on Mental Derangement. 
By Francis Willis, M.D. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The Elements of Pharmacy, and the 
Chemical History of the Materia Medico. 
By S. F. Gray. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
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The Elements of the Theory and Prac¬ 
tice of Physic. By George Gregory, M.D. 
Part II. 10s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the present Character and 
Constitution of the Medical Profession. 
By T. C. Speer, M.D. Svo. 58. 6d. 

MISCEEEAKIES. 

A Cabinet of Portraits, consisting of 
distinguished Characters, British and Fo¬ 
reign ; with Memoirs. Svo. 16s. 

A Selection of Moral Essays, from the 
Works of Mr Addison. Ss. boards. 

Remarks on the Indians. Svo. 2s. 

Hell Destroyed. By M. D’Alembert, 
translated from the French without any 
mutilations. Svo. Is. 6d. 

Some Account of the Hospital and 
Parish of SU Giles in the Fields, from 
1101 to 1820. By John Parton. 4to, 
£.& u 5s.—^large paper, £.10 u 10s. 

NAT URAL HISTORY. 

The Genera of Recent Fossils and Shells, 
for the Use of Students in Conchology and 
Geology. No, XIV. 4s. plain, 6s. co¬ 
loured. 

No. IV. of Watstm’s Dendrologia Bri- 
toimica. Bvo. 4s. 6d. 

The British Warblers; containing six 
beautifully coloured Figures of the most 
interesting Birds of Passage, belonging to 
the Genus Sylvia. By Robert Sweet, 
F.L.S. 7s. 6d. 

WATURAE PHIEOSOPHY. 

An Epitome of the Elementary Princi¬ 
ples of Natural Philosophy. By John 
Millington. 1 voL Svo. 14s. 

Philosophical Recreations. VoL II. By 
John Badcock. ISmo. 3s. 

Religiosa Philosdj^ia, or a New Theory 
of the Earth. By W. Welch. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

NOVELS, TAI.ES, AND ROMANCES. 

Willoughby ; or the Influence of Reli¬ 
gious Principles. By the “ Author of 
Decision.” 8 vols. 15s. 

Live and Learn. By Francis Lathom, 
4 vols. 18mo. £.1 « Is. 

Ricardo, the Outlaw, a Romance. By 
Captain Simpson. 2 vols. 14s. 

An Alpine Tale. By the Author of 
Tales from Switzerland. 8 vols. 18mo. 
10a. 

Other Times, or the Monks of Leaden- 
hall, a Romance. 3 vols. 18mo. iSs. 

The Curate’s Daughter, a Tale. By 
Mary Mullion. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Isabel dc Baisas, a Tradition of the 
Twelfth Century. 3 vols. ISmo. £.1 n 4s. 

Actress, or Countess and no Countess. 
4 vols. 18mo. 168. 

Reformation, a Nov^ 3 vols. 12mo. 
IBs. 

Letters on England. By the Count de 
Soligny. 2 vols. post Svo. £.1 u Is. 
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Wiae and Wtdnutii, or After-dinner 
Chit-chat. By Ephraim Hardcaatle. 2 
vols. 6 to. 10b. 

The Sprit of Buncie, or Surprising 
Adventures of John Bunde, Esq. 12mo. 
8s. 

POETBY. 

Some Ancient Christmas Carols, with 
the Tunes to which they were formerly 
Sung in the West of England. Collected 
by Davies Gilbert, Esq. F.R.S. F.A.S. &c. 
Svo. Ss. 

The Loyal and National Songs of Eng¬ 
land, selected from original Manuscripts 
and early-printed Copies in the Library 
of Dr Kitchener. Folio. £.2 u 2s. 

Matins and Vespers, with Hymns and 
Occasional Devotional Pieces. By John 
BouTing. 12mo. 6s. 

The Flood of Thessaly, and other 
Poems. By Barry Cornwall. 8vo. Qs. 6d. 

Fables fur the Holy Alliance. By 
Thos. Brown the Younger. Foolscap Svo. 

The fall of Constantinople, a Poem. 
By David Douglas. Ss. 6d. 

The Solace of an Invalid. 5s. 6d. 

Alfred, a Romance. By Richard Payne 
Knight, Esq. Svo. 

Remembrance; with other Poems. 
By W. Gray. Svo. 3s. 

Selections from the British Poets, com¬ 
piled by John Bullar. 7s. 6d. 

Natura Rerum, or the Nature of Things. 
By A. Dunderpatc. Svo. 7s. 

Poems, Dramatic and Miscellaneous. 
By Henry Neele. Foolscap Svo. 7s. 

Seged, Lord of iBthiupia, with other 
Poems. By the Rev. F. H. Hutton. Svo. 
3s. 

The Age of Bronze; or. Carmen Secu- 
lare et Annus baud MirabiUs. Svo. 2s. Gd. 
POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, on the 
Game Laws. By the Hon. and Rev. 
Wm. Herbert. 18s. 

The King of France’s Narrative of his 
Escape from Paris, and Journey to Brus¬ 
sels and Coblentz, in 1791. Svo. French, 
Ss. 6d. English, 6s. 6d. 

A library edition of the Spirit of Des¬ 
potism. By Vicesimus Knox, D.D. 9s. 

The Art of Valuing Rents and Tillages. 
By J. S. Bayldon. Svcl 7s. 

Relative Taxation; or Observations on 
the Impolicy of taxing Malt, Hops, Beer, 
Soap, Candles, and Leather. By T. Vaux. 
Svo. 

A Letter to William Joseph Denison, 
Esq. M.P. on the Agricultural Distress, 
and on the Necessity of a Silver Stand¬ 
ard. By Gilbert Laing Meason, Esq. 
Is. 64. 

A Few Kemacki upon the Catholic 


CMay 

Question. By Francis Gregg, Esq. M.A. 

Is. 

An El^ on the late Henry Martyn, 
and other Poems. ByJ. Lawrence. Svo. 
28 . * 

A Manifesto to the Spanish Nation, 
and especially to the Cortes, for 1822 and 
1823. Svo. 28. 6d. 

A Letter to the King on the Critical Cir¬ 
cumstances of the Present Times. Is. 6d. 

An Appeal to the Inhabitants of the 
British Empire in behalf of the Negro 
Slaves in the West Indies. By William 
Wilberforce, Esq. Svo. 2s. 

The Cartonari, or the Spanish War 
assigned to its Re^ Cause. 2s. 

The Conduct of the Corporation of the 
City of London respecting the New Lon¬ 
don Bridge. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Negro Slavery, or a View of that State 
of Society in America and the West In¬ 
dies. Rva 3s. 

An Apiieal to the British Nation, on 
the Humanity and Policy on forming a 
National Institution for the Preservation 
of Lives and Projwty from Shipwreck. 
By Sir William Miliary, Bart. Is. 

The Ciise of the Landed Interests and 
their Just Claims. Is. 6d. 

A Voice from London to the Voice 
from St. Helena, or the Pitt System dc- 
velojicd. By Peter Moure, Esiq. M.P. 
Svo. 9s. 

TUEOLOOY. 

Part 1. The Holy Bible, illustnitcd 
with Notes. By William Alexander. On 
royal paper, Svo. is. Fhie imperial, 6s. 

A Comprehensive View of the Natine 
of F.'iith ; second edition. Svo. Is. 3d. 

The Precepts of Jesus the Guide to 
Peace and Happiness, extracted from the 
New Testament. By Romniohun Ru>. 
Svo. 9s. 

Hebrew Elements, or a Practical In¬ 
troduction to the Reading of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. By Thomas, Lord Bishop of 
St. David’s. 6s. 

A Supplementary Volume of Sermons. 
By the late Samuel Lavington. I Os. 6d. 

Ancient Mysteries described, cs[»ecially 
the English Miracle-Plays, founded on 
Apocryphal New Testament Story, ex¬ 
tant among the unpublished MSS. in the 
British Museum. By William Hone. 
10$. 6d. 

The Practical Study of Scripture re¬ 
commended and illustrated. By Mrs 
Sheriffe. 2 vols. Svo. ISs. 

A Sermon, preached in the Scotch Kirk, 
LiverpooL lEfy tl>e Rev. Jas. Barr. Is. 6d. 

A Word in Season, from the Pious and 
Learned Bishop Andrews, to the Gover¬ 
nors of this Country in Church and State. 
Is. 6d. 

Horae Romanie, or an Attempt to elu- 
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cidate St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
3s. 

The Investigator, or an Enquiry into 
the Nature of the Trinity. Is. 

A Treatise on Heaven and its Wonders, 
and also concerning HeU. ISmo. 6a. 

Cridca Bibiica, or Remarks on the Sa> 
cred Scriptures, No. 1. Is. 

The Chronology of the Apocalypse in¬ 
vestigated and defended. By J. Over- 
ton. 8vo. 8s. Gd. 

topoobaphy. 

Topographical and Historical Sketches 
of the Boroughs of East and West Looe, 
in Cornwall. By Thomas Bond, with 
Views. lOs. 6d. 

The Graphical and Topographical De- 
lincations of the CuunQr of CornwalL 
No. 1. 8.S. 6d. 

The History and Antiquities of En¬ 
field, in Middlesex. By W. Robinson, 
LL.D. 8 vols. Svo. £.2ii2s. 

voyages ahd tkavees. 

The Pyrenees and the South of France 
in November and December 1822. By 
A. Thiers. 5s. 

Travels in the Northern States of Ame¬ 
rica. By Timothy Dwight, LL.D. 4 vols. 
Hvu. jC.8ii2s. 

Narrative of a .Tourney from the Shores 
of Hudson’s Bay to the Mouth of the 
Copjicr Mine River, fiic. By CapU John 
Franklin, R.N. 4to. £.4ii4s. 

EDINBURGH. 

Quentin Durward. By the Author of 

Waverley,” “ Pevcril of the Peak,” &c. 
ice. 3 vols. ]>ost Svo. XMiillufid. boards. 

The Former’s Magazine: a Periodical 
Work, exclusively devoted to Agricultural 
and Rural Affairs. Published Quarterly, 
No. XCIV. Monday, 12th May 1883. 3s. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica; or Dic¬ 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscella¬ 
neous Literature, VoL X2C. Part I. sixth 
cdUioH, revised, corrected, and improved. 
Illustrated by nearly Six Hundred En- 
gravings. 16s. 

Defence of the Usury Laws, with a 
Pro}x>sal to lower the legal rate of Interest 
to four per cent. By Robert Hannay. 
18mo. 4s. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy. By 
John Leslie, Esq. Professqr of Natural 
Philosophy in the Univeraity of Edinburgh. 
Volume 1. including Mechanics and Hy¬ 
drostatics, with Engravings., 148. 

Memoir of the l^v. John Blackader, 
compiled chiefly from unpublished Manu¬ 
scripts, and Memiors of his Life and Mi¬ 
nistry, written by himself while prisoner 
on the Bass; and containing Illustrations 


of the Episcopal Persecution, from the 
Restoration to the Death of Charles 11., 
with an Appendix, giving a Short Account 
of the History and Siege of the Bass, Stc. 
By Andrew Crichton. 12mo. 

Ringan Gilhaize, or, The Covenanters. 
By the Author of “ Annals of the Parish,” 
“ Sir Andrew Wylie,” The Entail," &c. 
3 vols. 18mo. £.liils. boards. 

Narrative of Uie Life and Travels of 
Sergeant B—,written by himself. 12mo. 
5s. 

Remarks on the proposed New High 
School of Eldinbiurgh. 

Minutes of the Town Council, and 
Report of the Committee respecting the 
proposed New High School. 

Report of the Committee of Contributors 
to the Edinburgh Academy. 

Treatises on Justification and Regenera¬ 
tion. By John Witherspoon, D.D. With 
an Introductory Essay, by William Wil- 
berforce, Esq. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

An Alarm to Unconverted Sinners. By 
the Rev. Joseph Alleine. With an In¬ 
troductory Essay, by the Rev. Andrew 
Thomson, A.M. Edinburgh. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
boards. 

Dr Chalmers’ Christian and Civic Eco¬ 
nomy of Large Towns. Nos. XIV. XV. 
and XVI. “ On the Causes and Cure of 
Pauperism in England,” W'ill be publish¬ 
ed in May. These Numbers w'ill complete 
the second Volume of this work. 

An Essay on the Objects of Taste. In 
three Parts. Part I. Principles. II. 11- 
lustration of Principles. HI. Analogy 
with and support from Scripture. 12mo. 
5s. boards. 

The Widow of Roseneath, a Lesson of 
Piety: ati’ectionately dedicated to the 
Young. 18mo. Is. 

The Sabbath-School Magazine for Scot¬ 
land. Ihiblishcd monthly. Price 6d. each 
Number. 

The Edinburgh Select British Theatre, 
No. HI. being the Battle of Bothwell 
Bridge, as performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Edinburgh: dramatized by J. W. Cal- 
cralt, with two Engravings. Is. 

Cases decided in the Court of Session, 
from November 12, 1838, to March 11, 
1823. Reported by Patrick Shaw, and 
Alexander Dunlop, junim. Esquires, Ad¬ 
vocates. Vol. H. Part I. 10s. 6d. 

The Spirit of the Union ; or a Narra¬ 
tive of the Treatment received from the 
United Secession Church Courts, by Yhe 
Congregation of Queen Ann's Street, Dun- 
fem^e, in their late attempt to elect a 
Minister. Is. 3d. 

The Battle of the Bridge, or Pisa 
Defended, g Poem, in Ten Cantps. By 
S. Maxwell, Esq. Second Edition. Fools¬ 
cap Svo.' 8s. boards. 
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EUBOPE. 

Foakce and Spain. —It is now above 
a month since the territory of Spain was 
violated by the French troops; but hither¬ 
to the campaign has produced no results 
of importance. The French armies march 
forward slowly, without resistance, and 
have now possession of the whole line of 
the Ebro, from Gcrona to Burgos. Only 
on two occasions has a hostile shot been 
fired, and it is probable they will obtain 
possession of Madrid before any decisive 
measures of resistance arc adopted on the 
part of the Spaniards. The fortresses of 
St. Sebastian, Pampeluna, and Figucras, 
are, however, garrisoned. On the 9th 
April, a sortie was made from the former, 
upon the liesicgcrs, in which the Spanish 
troops, it is said, behaved in the noblest 
manner, killing and wounding of the 
French between TOO and 800 men. It is 
added in private letters, that, subsequent¬ 
ly to the 9th, three other sorties had been 
made by the garrison, in which, though 
compelled to retire within the fort, the 
Spanish troops greatly distinguished them¬ 
selves. The number of the garrison of St- 
Sebasuan's amounted to 8000 men, sup¬ 
plied with provisions for five months. At 
Ligrono, also, on the 18th, some fighting 
took place. The town was defended by 
about 1000 Constitutional Spaniards, who 
were attacked by the French, and, after a 
brave resistance, defeited, and their Gene¬ 
ral, who was wounded, taken prisoner. 

The French force, which is estimated 
differently at from 70,000 to 100,000, 
proceed into Spain in three divisions. 
By the last accounts, of tlie 6th May, the 
head quarters of the 1st corps, under the 
Duke D’Angouleme and Marshal Oudi- 
not, w'as at Miranda, about 20 miles in 
advance of Vittorio. The 2d corps, un¬ 
der General Molitor, was advancing on 
Lerida, in order, it was said, to prevent the 
junction of Mina and Ballastcros; while 
the 3d corps, under Marshal Monccy,was 
in Catalonia, where, on the 22d April, be 
summoned the garrison of Figueras, which 
was indignantly repelled by the Governor, 
Santa St. Miguel. 

As to the means which" the Spaniards 
may possess of reiKlling this invasion, or 
what may be their plans of resistance, we 
know nothing. They publish no account 
of their plans or movements, but appear, 
at present, to leave the field to their enc- ■ 
inics, who have every thing their own 
way, both in the field of battle and in their 


journals. They fight and pqWiK'just ns 
they please, uninterrupted and uncontra- 
dicted by their enemies. This, however, 
will only, we hope, last for a time. The 
SiKtniards will chusc their own occasions 
for acting; their plans will lie matured 
slowly, but surely ; not the less so that 
they are not vapouring and boasting about 
what they will do. That they arc deter¬ 
mined to resist appears certain, by ac¬ 
counts from Seville of the 25th April, from 
which we learn that the Cories had issued 
a declaration of war against France. 

Among other articles of intelligence in 
the French papers, wc find a proclama¬ 
tion issued by a self-elected provisional 
Junta of the Spanish Government, and 
addressed Jo the Spanish nation. This pro¬ 
clamation is signed by Eguio, Erro, and 
Calderon, and dated Bayonne, April Cth. 
It culls upon the people of Sp.nn to make 
common cause with the French army, in 
rescuing the country from the control of 
a faction, and in redeeming the King and 
Iloyal Family from their ignominious cu{>- 
tivify. 

PoRTUOAi.—On the 31st April, the 
session of the Portuguese Cortes termina¬ 
ted, when the King attended in person, 
and delivered a s])eech to the Deputies. 
It has nothing in it which can elucidate 
the most interesting question at the pre¬ 
sent moment, with regard to Portugal, 
namely, her future connexion with Spain. 
A peculiar reserve, indeed, seems to have 
influenced his Majesty’s advisers, in all 
that referred to the foreign relations of the 
country. In the mcaq time, however, it 
appears, that the partial insurrection 
against the Constitutional Government, 
under Amorantc, has been put down, and 
that leader, with the remains of his fac¬ 
tion, have fled into Spain, w'ith a view of 
joining the French armies there. 

Russia and Austria. —Certain infor¬ 
mation has been received in this country, 
that a Russian army is assembling in the 
Vistula, and that the Austrian troops 
still linger in Italy; from which it would 
appear, that these two powers intend to 
make common cause with France, in her 
odious attempt to crush the liberties of 
Spain. 

Greece.—A gentleman, who has re¬ 
turned from Greece, gives a favourable 
account of the progress the Greeks have 
mode in their struggle for liberty, which, 
he says, is quite surprising, and he consi¬ 
ders their prospects to be most favour- 
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Bble." The foreigners have been of great 
assistance, in giving them the confidence 
to fight regularly, in which they were ne¬ 
cessarily deficient; and a comparatively 
small number of foreigners ih)m the north 
would soon put an end to the Turkish 
sway in Europe. The achievements of 
the Germans in this warfare have been 
truly surprising, and, making every al¬ 
lowance for the contemptible character of 
a Turkish army, reflect the highest ho¬ 
nour on that people, who, take them all 
in all, are still what Horace Walpole de¬ 
scribed them to be—the l^st corrupted of 
the nations of Europe. In the engage¬ 
ment which took place in Feb. 1B33, at 
the landing at Navarino, General Nor. 
mann, with fifty-two Germans and one 
Englishman (John Bone or Boone), who 
bore the brunt, and 100 Greeks under 
Anagnosti, kept their ground for half an 
hour against 5000 Turks, with the loss 
of only one man, lleichardt, an Austrian. 
In the well-known engagement of Feta, 
near Arta, eighty-one Germans and sixty 
Ccphalunians stood for two and a half 
hours against 8000 Turks, and only re¬ 
treated when their ammunition was ex¬ 
hausted. On this occasion. Nermann and 
fifteen others were all that survived. The 
Turks experienced the enormous loss of 
nearly 1500 killed. The quantity of hard 
fighting there has been, may l>e judged of 
from the circumstance, that, of the indi¬ 
viduals who left Europe, with our infor¬ 
mant, amounting in all to twenty-four, 
only two survive. 

ASIA. 

New South Wales. —Ilis Majesty’s 
ship Bathurst has arrived from New South 
Wales, with letters and pajxars from Syd¬ 
ney to the 23d September 1822. Cap¬ 
tain King, the commander, hits returned 
to England, to lay before the Admiralty 
the full results of his voyages of dis¬ 
covery on the western coast of New 
Holland, in completion of those per¬ 
formed by Captain Fli..dcrs. Every arri¬ 
val from Port Jackson brings information 
that the more the researches of the in¬ 
habitants extend inland, the more are 
they rewarded by ascertaining an indefi¬ 
nite existence of fine country; and the 
interior of New Holland yields, in no in¬ 
stance, to the beauty, excellence, and rich, 
ness of the finest soils of Van Diemon’s 
Land, with the difflrtence of a climate 


that will ripen the orange, the lemon, the 
olive, that invaluable grain the maize, and 
similar bounties of Nature. An Agricul¬ 
tural Society has been formed, promising 
much advantage to the territory. Sir 
Thomas Brisbane is its patron ; and some 
idea may be formed of the increasing 
number of respectable colonists, from 
eighty gentlemen having sat down at 
Paramatta, at the first dinnef of the es¬ 
tablishment, in August last, when up¬ 
wards of J;.1500 were subscribed, to ear¬ 
ly into eflect the purposes of the estab¬ 
lishment. The new-formed settlement 
at Macquarrie Harbour, established as a 
secondary place of transportation for the 
offending convicts, had continued to make 
successful progress. The coal there is found 
good, and easy of access; and the timber, 
both in quantity and quality, answers eve¬ 
ry expectation. An advertisement invites 
masters of vessels to pick oranges for 
their sea-stores from the trees of a settler, 
.at fid. per dozen. At Sydney, colonial 
tobacco, fully equalling the celebrated A- 
merican negro head in its strength and, 
peculiar sweetness, is selling. 

AMERICA. 

Mexico.— Letters and Gazettes have 
been received from Vera Cruz down to 
the 1st of March, by which it appears, 
that General Echvarri, who had been sent 
down from Mexico, by the Emperor Itur- 
bide, to invest that place, joined Santa 
Anna in his revolt on the 2d of Febru¬ 
ary, and declared for the instalment of 
the Congress. Alvarado, Cordoba, Crizaba, 
Jalapa, Puebla, &c. &c., also declared for 
the Congress before the 16th of the 
month. The communication between 
Mexico and Vera Cruz was nearly stop¬ 
ped; but a private letter from thence, 
dated the 18th of February, states, that 
Iturbidc left that place on that day, with 
the few troops that remained faithful to 
him ; but the direction he would take 
was not known. On the 12tb, a Junta 
was established at Jalapa, for the pur¬ 
pose of communicating with the other 
cities, mid taking such steps as were re¬ 
quisite for the organization of a Govern¬ 
ment as soon as possible. With this view, 
a Congress was to be summoned imme¬ 
diately, to decide upon the mode of go¬ 
vernment it was most desirable to adopt; 
but it seemed quite obvious the result 
would be the establishment of a republic. 
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Both Houses of Parliament met on 
the 10th April, after the Easter Recess, 
but no sulyect of importance came before 
either till the 14th, when the Earl of 
Liverpool, and Mr Canning, laid before 
the two Houses the documents connected 
with the liAe n^jothitions at Verona, 
Paris, and Madrid; and, in moving that 
the Papers should be received, these Mi« 
nisters oifored to the Houses, respectively, 
a full exposition of the part taken by 
Great Britain in the discussion of the 
grounds of quarrel between France and 
Spain. The speeches of Lord Liveiq)ool 
and Mr Canning, though of unusual 
length, are so closely condensed in their 
materials, that it is im|iosstble to present 
any but the most general abridgment of 
either of them, and one general abridge* 
ment will serve for both. Theiirst, andnot 
the least, remarkable fact discios^, con¬ 
firmed by subsequent similar ones, fixes 
an unequivocal character of perfidy upon 
the French Government, namely, the 
concealment of any design to introduce 
the Spanish question at Verona up to the 
moment of the assembly of the Congress, 
—a concealment which is proved to have 
been premeditated by the gross falsehood 
put into the French King’s mouth, in the 
shape of a solemn and almost indignant 
disclaimer of any hostile feeling towards 
Spain in the address to the Chambers, 
promulgated on the eve of*the ncgocia. 
tions at Verona. From ^e moment 
that our Government, however, discovered 
that it was designed to violate the inde¬ 
pendence of Spain, the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton refused to take any part in the deli¬ 
berations of the Congress; and, up to the 
last moment, Great Britain continued to 
address to the Allied Soverdgns, and more 
particularly to the French Government, 
every form of remonstrance against the 
aggression upon Spain, short of an actual 
menace of war. Concurrently with these 
remonstrances, it employed all its good 
oflices to eSbet an accommodation, and 
with some hope of success, until the King 
of France, who, in the later stages of the 
ncgociation, appears to have acted with 
the same duplicity which marked his con- 
di^ before the opening of the Congress, 
suddenly and unexpectedly extinguished 
all hope of peace, l^ his speech to the 
Chambers. Of tMs speech Lord Liver, 
pool and Mr Canning spoke with the in¬ 
dignation which its atrocious doctrines 
must excite in every member of a free 
State. These Ministers professing the 
most apxious good wishes'for the final 
tiiumidi of Spain, declared that neutrality 


is, at least for the present, the proper 
policy of this country; not merely as ne¬ 
cessary to recruit the resources of the 
Empire, exhausted by along struggle, and 
to secure those commercial advantages 
which must be sacrificed by a war, and 
which other nations are on the watch to 
seize upon; but because, if England em¬ 
barks at all in the war, she must become 
the principal, because her enga^ng on the 
side of Spidn muld render the war 
much more po^ar in France; and be¬ 
cause, if the majority of the Spanish na¬ 
tion ore sincerely attached to the Const!. 
tution, from the nature of their country 
they must triumph over France } but if 
the majority are not so disposed, it would 
be unjust and unbecoming the character 
of Great Britain to become the ally of a 
minority. With respect to the Spanish 
South American Colonies, the Ministers 
explained, that, though the Government 
was not prepared to recognize their de jure 
independence, it would not allow their 
occupation by France, or admit any right 
in the Spanish Goverment to cede them 
to France. Earl Grey, in the House of 
Lords, and Mr Brougham, in the House 
of Commons, complained that the British 
Government had not maintained with 
proper energy the independence of Spain. 

House of Lobds —Ajml 17—Lord 
King, in moving for an account of the ex- 
jwnses of the late mission to the Congress 
at Verona, took occasion to condemn the 
whole course of the late nogociations, in 
which, he said. Ministers h^ been dupes 
from the beginning to the end. The 
motion was agreed to. Lord Holland 
then put some questions to Ministers: 
among others, he asked, whether any pre¬ 
cautions had been taken against the union 
of the French and Spanish Monarchies in 
the same individual ? and whether Russia 
had stipulated to furnish troops to France ? 
The Earl of Liverpool replied to the first 
question, that he was not aware of any 
specific treaty upon the subject; but he 
could say, from the general construction 
of all the treaties between the countries, 
such an union as was adverted to could 
not take place. The other question he 
answered in the negative. Earl Grey ex¬ 
pressed a wish ^to be informed of the in¬ 
structions given to the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, after it had been ascertained that the 
Spanish question was to be brought under 
discussion at Verona. The Noble Earl 
animadverted with much severity upon 
the part taken by the British Government 
in the late negociations. The Earl of 
Liverpool regretted that the enquiry pro- 
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puBcd by Burl Grey had not; lieali isoti- 
tuted in the form of a motiun for papers. 
He defended the conduct of Ministers, 
and declared that the papers already .bja-^. 
fora the Hpuie presented .all tl^ infor> 
mation he could give. Lord^tlhlr 

land said, the explanation of Mhiistera 

was unsatis&ctory, and compared the 
lukewarm remonstrances of Ministers, in 
the late negodations, to the connivance of 
ajCatholic priest, who should pretend to 
disipade a gang of incendiaries^ or house.. 
breakers^ from a concert^ criine, by cold 
arguments against the injustice and risk 
of the meditated offence, llie Duke of 
Wellington vindicated his' conduct at 
Verona. 

24.—Lord EUenboiough brought tot- 
ward a motion for an Address to the 
Crown, expressive of the opinion of the 
House,—that the line taken by Mirusters 
in the late negodations was not cdculated 
to avert a war,—that the attempt to effect 
a change in the Spanish Constitution 
was not becoming t^e diaracter of the 
British Goyjniipient, and t^iat no reliance 
was to be placed upon the forbean^ce of 
France from views of aggrandizement. 
His Lordship enforced these propositions 
in a speech of considerable length. The 
Earl of Hatrowby .defended the conduct 
of Ministers. War, he said, was an every 
account to be avoided; and he denied 
that this country had any thing to fear 
even from the success of France, should 
she be successful; because the exhaust¬ 
ed state of S]ain would render that king- 
dom an acquisition of little value to 
France. Lord Gi^ville proposed an a. 
inendment,complicating Ministers: and 
after the loiq^est Debate of t^ Session in 
the Upper House, in the cou^. of which, 
Lords Holland and Kinj^V 
Darnley, and the Marqui^^' 
supported the origmai 
Duites of Wellington 
and the Earls of Ab^^n4^l4 Liverpool, 
opposed it; the vote,^ Jpensure was re¬ 
jected by a nugority ^ 142 to .48. ^ 

28.—The Army. and Navy Pensions 
Bill was read a ^frd..time and p^e4 in 
the House of.Lo^.after a repetitioii by 
Ijords King and Ell^Wough of the argu¬ 
ments BO frequ!gh%^fiire mg^ against it. 

Hoose or Co^Mfio^A—.j!l^iirc324.— 
The supplies .qceUpLd Bie early part of 
the evening,. in' the courw of the de¬ 
bate on which, Mr Hume and Mr S. 
Bennet passed some sevete animadver¬ 
sions on Sir Thomas Maitland, High 
Commissioner to the Ionian Islands— 
Mr Wihngt defended the gallant Officer 
‘With complete success, by a reference to 
the fbdings towards him prevalent in the 
Ithmds, and 'the reputation whieh Mr 

VOt. XII. 


Thtanas brought with him from C«h>n< 
Colonel Barry (who has lately xerigW 
the office of Lord of ^ 

order to l». free to dischlK^ Ins. to 
his cumitty) next caUed|i^‘ail^^ of 
the Htiuae to the. late proisfdji^ in 
Du^n, by a motion ^ copies af th^ 
infxdnation upon which^biie .cimaajxdtinept 
of certain persons to tha.|pd. sfNewgate, 
Dablin, for a coxrsFiaACY mitrsee, 
the Lord Lieateoant, were lidded.' The 
Hon. Membtf spoke shotily, confinii^ 
himself to a temperate Bljatenient of the 
case, and explaining, that he consid^^ 
the papers for which be moved |aa indis¬ 
pensably necessary to the fair considera¬ 
tion of the motion which Mr Brownlow 
was to bring forward after the recess* 
Mr Plunkett, in a sp^h of great length 
and ingenuity, but which was occasioiudly 
interrupted by laughter and disapproba¬ 
tion, resisted the motion, on the ground 
that its success might compromise the 
Magistrates w'ho had made out the com¬ 
mitment. He also iqade a long defence 
of his own conduct, i^d aSbeted to doubt ' 
the patriotism of Colonel Barry’s motives. 
Mr Lambton ridiculed the grounds, of the 
late prosecutions in Dublin, and declared 
that, in his opinwn, a frima facie case of 
injuttice and opprettUin had been made 
out against the Attorney G^ntnal of Ire¬ 
land. Mr Peel resisted the^jnotiott^oB 
the ground of danger to the commi^g 
Magistrates. Col. Barry reiffisd; ahd on 
a division, numben wefe^For the 
motion, 32—Against it, 48. 

March 25—-Lord A. Hamilton ob¬ 
tained leave to bring in a Bill to abolish 
the inferior.Commissary Courts in Bcot- 
land. The Noble Lord next moved 
address to his Migeaty praying Eh “ a 
copy of any warrant issued ty the Crown 
in the year 1822, authorising any'person 
or persons to act as Magistrates in 
Borough of Invern^ in the room df those 
recently dbplaced" by process of layr.^ 
The motion was support^ ^ Mr. HniM 
and Sir R. C. Ferguson, and opposed by 
the Lord Advocate, Mr Peel, Mr Choiin^ 
Mr Gordon^ and Mr Forbes i dnadivisidn, 
the motion was negatived by 4d to 84. 

Mr Hume presented a petition from 
Man Attn Cailil^ complaining that she 
is dipBned a prisoner in exeetttion fbr a 
finie oi’flve hundred Munds, whkh',sbe> 
unable to pay. The petirion ^ted at 
lettgffi’the dreumstances of this WMdchjed 
womah^ trial, which are well kndwn to 
the public; Mr Haihe Bik>ke at grettt 
lettgth, in support of the prayer of 
tition, aod axiimodvarted With bit- 
tettiess .upon the Sodety for ^ Suppres- 
don of Viice, add the Cc^M^tibod Ap- 
sociatlan. Ihe geneial si^ of the Hen* 
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llegister.~^ParUameniary luieUigef^e. 


zm 


Mmber’s ai|pitnent went to this—that 
no bbSfHitabjr shoold be punished Iaw> 
Sir T«, Aicland defended the Society 
had ft^tnted this prosecution, and 
altat teaiSdjqg'Mhreral passages flrOm dte 
^Rttks whfaA fonned the obj^ of it, he 
jWift^ the severity exerois^ towards the 
{>btitioner, aS irtesi^Uy provcdted by the 
ctistinate ^Sraeverance of hersdf and her 
flunHy, in setting the law at defiance. The 
AttomqrGep^ followed on the same side. 
He defended at some length the practice 
of institating jnosecutions on the part 
of ^litfcal asso^tions, and resisted the 
doctrine which would cast upon the law* 
officers of the Crown the overwhelining 
labour and responsibiliiy of acting as the 
sole guardians of public morals. Mr Ri¬ 
cardo gave, as the result of his most ma¬ 
ture ^lib^tiona, the opinion, that no 
prosecution for blasjfoemy should ever be 
instituted. Mr Peel expiated, that when¬ 
ever he should think tiiat the prolongation 
of the pctititioner’s imprisonment had 
expiated the offence for which the fine 
was imposed, he wou^ (if then in office) 
recommend her discharge. Sir Francis 
Burdett deprecated prosecutions for ojh. 
niOK, and ridiculed the rule set op by Mr 
Peel, to measure the punishment of a 
prisoner by the conscience of a Minister. 
Mr WOberforiee defended the Society for 
the Suppress^ of Vice. The petition 
was ordered to lie on the table. Mr Hume 
took the o]^xntunity of moving that the 
petition be printed, to rci% to the argu¬ 
ments of Mr Peel, and was replied to by 
Mr Wynn, who adverted to the obvious 
distinction between persecutions for opi¬ 
nion, which every man is free to entertain, 
and the legd punishment of attempts to 
pervert the opinkm of others. Mr Hume 
then presented a petition from the Free¬ 
holders of Cape Eheton, complaining of a 
mroelaioation ismed by the Governm 
^Gen. Kemp) in 1820, annexing Cape Bre- 
ton to Nova Scotia. Mr Hume, in a speech 
of some lengdt, detailed several conse- 
qucnces ftom this arrangement, highly 
fojvioas to the people of Cape Breton; 
antong others, the subjecting them to a 
legisiatnie^ fo the composition of which 
tb^ had ^ influence, and the burthen- 
ing them ’iiridi taxes to the imponjto of 
wl^ tfa^hadnotcxiTwented. Mi- mnal 
^ llnd ^ Bright supported the prayer of 
the pedtibii, whi^ was ordered to be 
prin^ Lord John Russd nett asked 
Mr Ciand&|g-.^4rii«Ara this couittty '^ras 
^ ^ goatmtee the 

Oijjfwn of«|a^^ KVIIIth, 

Ifeitrbonf Mr, Canning ' 
> Imrilj as toi^pledge 


Bni 


betweed the 


countries; but be intimated, that it did 
not, in his opinion, proceed beyond an 
engagement to resist any enterprise in fo. 

, vour of. tile Family of the late Usurper 
(Napoleon.) In case of invadertii be said, 
^e Allies were pledged td^ 'mlst the 
French Government: in cais « insurrec¬ 
tion, th^ Were to meet and cotMUlt. The ' 
Chancellor of the Exchequer then moved 
for grants for public monuments to be 
eret^ed in St. PauFs Cathedral to the me¬ 
mories of Earl St. yincmif and Eord 
Duncan. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
introduced bis motion ly a handsome 
spsecdi, in which he gave a detail of the 
tolliant setvkes of th«i|pllant Admirals. 

March 26.—Upon Canning's mov¬ 

ing an adjournment m the 10th of April, 
Lor^A. Hamilton OMWed, as an amend¬ 
ment, to abridge the term of tise recess 
three days. Tlw Noble Lord, in a speech 
of some length, urged the necessity of a 
speedy re-assembling of the Legislature, 
fay arguments drawn ftom the extremely 
critical state of'^but foreign relations, 
bound as, h ts^ed, w« yeert on one 
side to protect the hpuse of Bourbon from 
the fomfly oi Napclson, and engaged, as 
we certainly were, to the defence For- ■ 
tugal, and, by a necessary consequence, of 
Spain, against the aggressims of our 
French ally. The probability of a con. 
flict between these obligations, (for it was 
extremely probable that Spain w’ouid re- 
tidiate upon France by prodabning young 
Napoleon,) and the olha perplexing ques¬ 
tions thrown upon this country by the 
Holy Alliance, rendered (his Lordship 
contended) the mosi^jigilant attention in- 
dispensable on the of the House of 
Parliament. Mr James Macdonald, in 
an admirable speech, supported' the a- 
mendment. The Honourable Gentleman 
pronounced a IwilUant invective against 
the Holy Alliance, and lamented that 
Gretd Britain had expended so much t(» 
place the HouSS Of Bourbon in a condition 
to trample upon foe liberties of our Allies, 
and treat this country with contempt. Mr 
Macdonald, however, coneluded ly pro. 
fo|^g an opinion, that wo should not 
immediately engage in the war i but he 
thon^t that wo ought to let Europe sec 
that we are resolved to take part with 
Spain, wbeisever we can do so witii advan- 
tagb Mr Garuting hgain stated, that our 
Treaties witii Forage Po^en only bound 
us to foe exclusion the ttftMf of Buona¬ 
parte from the throne of France, and not 
to the maintenance of any other particu- 
hr fiunily on tiie throne of that Monarohy. 
The amendment was ngeoted without 
a division, and the ai^joumitteDt to the 
Ipth M April agreed ti6. " r 

Mir jB hrwght for- 
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ward bis motion Tor cenniring the conduct 
of the Irish Attorn^ Qimerid in kte 
state prosecutions in DubUn. The Hon. 
Member is a veiy young man) on. 
forced ^ vtotfon in an extreme!/ anima* 
tedand 'eiqiquent speechj of considerable 
length, which drew repeated cheers firom 
both sides of the house. Mr Hunket^di^ 
fended himself in a long and highly 
rate argument; |ie contended fiwthes^t 
of^he Attorney Genoal to' lile ihforraa* 
tions, eK.«i9cio, after Bills had bran ig¬ 
nored Igr a Grand Juiy, la^ments 
drawn £tom the practice of ti^ King^a . 
Bench, ihaimal^gtha^ in ithis teSpect, 
the Attorney, posas sseo an au' 

thority co-ordinate with that ppssiestod 1^ 
that high trihuhai. He next' adverted 
to t^e mode in wlddb, according to the 
sui^i^t of Uie witnessea, the Grand 
Ju^' ^ad conduct!^ its examination; and, 
lastly, imputed to the High Sheriff certain 
cxpiea^ons and pracrioes, P'lricb, in his 
opinion, proved tbat^e Grand Jury had 
bran idnpanelled vrith a ^e^ to party in¬ 
terests. Plunkett thiin left the house. 
Mr W. dourtenay professed his aj^oba- 
tion of Mr Plunkett’s conduct: hut 
thought a decision on the merits of the 
case likely to lead to Injurious consequen¬ 
ces, affi>r^g, as It necessarily most, a 
triumph to one party or the other; he 
therefore moved the previous question as 
an amen4a|ient. Ctddnel Barry support¬ 
ed the orJi^al BiMion. He ascrib^ the 
riot at theTheatre to the intrigues of a 
man of infiunous character, named At¬ 
kinson,' w^ hod latriy rewired a lu¬ 
crative eni^oyme^ This man had bton 
examined ih tihe King’s Bench, but not 
before the Errand Jury. Colonel Bany 
vindicated the character of the High 
Sheriir, vhP had been accused the At¬ 
torn^ Qh^eral uppn a statement contra¬ 
dicted by tfie oa^ of seven geif^emen, 
who w^ 'ftortonatoly present at'the oon- 
versatidp to whkh that statement 'lefer- 
ced. Milton,,,Mt Goulburn, Mr 

Broughm, and Mt diitming, f|pcdce e^ 
shortly ^ ikvdur of tfie amendment On 
the uj)d)l|^dandlng,ttaat litequestion wikdd 
be agaifi fipened on a mbtioh for Inqoir- 
toe 22d intt.) into Mr 
Thorj^ cho^ct,'df. which motion Sir 
F. Bipfitti .gave itotice,. l^r Browaloir 
wito^w ,bia moti^ 

Hutop'presented a petition 
froniijlie mesnbera Of tito Edinburg Ke¬ 
totic ^jpdetf, cimaplBinini^ tl^wl^ they 
had );e«i eagpged in t|to,vrork of.^nstmet. 
ing eto*^ aa weti ae stiai^gers end 
youipg peianuj in the det^rinee of, at^ie- 
inl, the Maglsmtoc of had 

iijtolxaptod toeif proaeedi iq ^s , selM tlwlr 
l)#oks, and held thechtef otoinber i^ 'bafl. 


i JIkeee acts of 
But they 
‘legsiised 
W.df.fiBto 4»- 



Th^ did not complain ' 
the iifagistrates wem 
coraplid^ of the |atoi 
auto a! violation of the I 
onsadon. Mr Hume es^ 
of the petition, and stated thaf tluwe . ^- 
diVidoais, had they 

phemy».werc, by thsl^c^Sgptlpnd, sid>- 
ject Ifo be hangto The I^prd Advoqito 
explained tiw Scottish law of blasphemy, 
and intimated that the Zetetic Socioty 
had got extremdy well odi 

l.ord Altborpe, pursuant to his nhtiGe, 
moved toe rep^ of the Foreign Enliat- 
medt Bill. His Lordship prefaced his 
motion with a short speech, in the coarse 
of wibich he admitted that neutrality is 
the soundest policy in the present condi¬ 
tion of the Empire; but contended that 
neutrality may be as well tprtoerved 
an impartial permission to Enlisb sub¬ 
jects to serve in the armies, or fleets, of 
both belligerents, as by a prohibition 
against serving in either, fxird Folke¬ 
stone seconded the motion in a speech of 
more than comntim warmth, in which be 
spoke of neutrality with in^gnation, in¬ 
veighed bitterly against the bumble tone 
held the Ministers in the late nego- 
ciations, lamented the degradation, of the 
nation, and attributed ^lamitiea 

and disgraces to the nafi|bnql debt, the 
interest of which, he said, muM be re¬ 
duced. 

Mr W. lyamb opposed tite motion, 
arguing stro^ly in favour of neutrality. 
Dr Lushington supported the motion,.— 
contending that, sormer or later, tois 
country must become a party to the war. 
Mr Marryatt opposed the Repeal of the , 
BUI, which, he said, was neces.toiy, tor ‘ 
render Ifona fide eflbctual that neutrality 
which toe country desired. I^rd 
Russell spoke at length in favour of toe 
motiwi, dting the example pf BJlmheto, 
who ftedy permitted her lutiei^ to to* 

in toe service of the Fleimngy^whto 
toey were thnnv pfl* toe 

Spsmish yokc^ though at tte time.' 
wto at ptoee with Spin. .1^ Courtoney 
opposed tire motion ; an<^ in rtotj- to 
Lord J, Buaadl’s argumtot, opst^ed, 
timt the conduct punued Elizaheth, 
w|ileh was pitoomd to draw i|i^ .an 
example, had; heen.jibUparto f®.E fto* 
.wlto^Pto^ Sir.J?|’Toi|;ltol.dppb|ie4. 4 m 
motion, iudncjlp^ to 
toe mF^^pr^^iDsed tltoow^a, 


tii^ but 

neoiralll^.' Me 


. 

Etogly ntoppeaded 


p>rit.'FidktoMne.. Em ti^ ;c|^mtod 
upon the Opp6sito>n tlw taunts' on ths 
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8iibj«|Ct oC^ided counsel*^ w)ikh they 
))ad fiitflg oftmti Ministers on the evening 
befor^tAeendngthfmnarkablediflletaiee 
wbict^ «Ki9tf!cl. unoBgst themselvest^ mi 
the question ef Peace or War. He re¬ 
newed, his expressions of anxious good 
wishes for the success of. ^nin ;. but de- 


CMay 

dared his opinion,'that, even if it were 
admitted, that, sooner or later,” this 
country must engage in the contest, every 
jnindple of pbUcy directed that'it should 
he later.” ' On a divisiom t& 'lhtiinbers 
were»^For the motion, 110—A^nst it, 
316—Majority, 106. 
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Revenue.’^Abstnct of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britom'in 4hc 
Years and Quarters ended £th ApriMSSS, add 5th A|»il 1833, showing the Increase 
or Decrease en each head thereof:— ", % 


Cuntoing— . —y— 

MMS 

oXu Aptu 
182$. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Quani. end 
1832. 


Increase. 

Decrease. 

pi 

£. 

9,406,643 

85,546,922 

£. 

70,931 

£. 

1,148,701 

27,258 

1 

G45,8d5 

£. 

2,099,879 

.5,856,798 

1,582,346 

320.000 

®.jWl 

£. 

2,109,408 

5.656,379 

1,573,^54 

.330,000 

£. 

9,539 


Stamps.............. 

Post Office—— 

Taxes_ 

MnceDinieous.—. 

Total-—_ 

H 

6,8ao;oen 

l,369,0ac 

6,874,855 

426,578 



51,386,843 

Deduct 

48,834,057 

Increase- 

358,026 

1,819,812 

358,026 

10^,50^0,608,104 

Deduct Increale. • 

33,707 

S28,ia5 

.32,707 


561,76 

1 DecreaBe on the Quarter > • 

295,456 


7.—Cocl-Fightinff.^Tbe grand annual 
main of cocks, between Fife and Forfar- 
sluTes, was'fbught on Thursday and Fri¬ 
day last at BuMee, and was decided in 
favour tit Forfar as fbllows 
Fint^yH dghting. Main. B^os. 

Second day’s flghtfne. 

i_L— 5 J 

Forliar........ 11 .V 

A great deal of excellent fighting on 
both days. Forfar, as usual, showed the 
l^hite feather in the lyes; and very much 
unlocked for. Fife displayed the same 
colours more than once during the main. 
At the conclusion of the first day's fight¬ 
ing, the odds were high in favour of Fife; 
wMch nh^e the coneys on that side of 
,the Tay look big, and they sported their 
blunt freely, after Dr Lt^ingtoa made 
hit'appearanc& They were ell sly on 
^utisday; and Forferrather doyni. Bobs 
difoed at score to bet a flimsy, but 
no takers. The second day it was all 
gamihon '; Lombard-Street to a China 
orange in favour of Forfer, and the Bosh- 
mM ftdm the wuth all queered. 

14—Gc^ Coin.—From theyeiur 1617i 
tq the 31at Of October,.ln^ year aqw 

passed, the amount of golSd actually 
coiu^ and thrown Into qjrcidBac^ is as 
fbllows t—In theyear.1817. there was coin- 
edX.4,3t«,33Tr fa 1818.43,883373. 

1820, i3i9,6J6. In 
18«^JP«0,758. In 1833,^4,796,087; . 
a total of nearly £.33,500,000. 
mon^ coined tliq same 


period (including the year 1816) amounts 
to little less than sev&t millions and a 
half; thus giving to the country, in gold 
and silver money, the enormous sum of 
thirty millions. 

17 .—£xecution of Mttry M'^Kianon^ 
aZtaf jlf‘7»nc«.—Yesterday morning, be¬ 
tween eight and nine o’clock, this unfor¬ 
tunate woman, suffered, according to her 
sentence, at the ordinary place of execu¬ 
tion in the Lawmmarket, Edinburgh, for 
the murder of William Howat, on the 
8th of February last. From the period 
of hw condemnation, till Monday last, 
she entertained sanguine hopes that her 
sentence wotdd be mitigided; and even 
since the failure of a second a]q>lication 
on her behalf, which was announced to 
her on that forenoon, she still occasion¬ 
ally indulged a hope of remission—She 
bad all along denied her guilt, asserting, 
ttud|,although she saw the blow struck, 
it was not given by her, but by anothew 
woman, and she Mono time named Mac- 
dpnald. The. wound, she said, was given 
with, a larga htpad-pointed skewer, that 
would be found in her house, if search¬ 
ed for; and as sha waa < innocent of the 
crime, she said she trusted'that God would 
in some way interpose, to save her from 
her igaomlniwia fete—Since her con* 
demiuUiqa, the Rev., Anfeew Thomson, 
Dr Muir, and Porteous, chaplain of 
the jaU^invc been assiduous in their cn- 
dcavbprs.'to communicate to her religious 
instruction, on which subjects she was 
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found to bu Jameotably ignorant. She 
gave but little attention to thdr exboita* 
tions, BO long aashe buoyed herself up with 
the hopes of pardon; but afterwards, she 
gave mpre.heed to.tbeir instructions, and, 
in the end, her mindseemed to' be deeply 
impressed,with the avfltl scene tint was 
before faer.-~About balf-past eight, the 
criminal, leaning on the arms of the two 
reveiend gentlemen, and Receded by^ 
Bailies Hill and Dallas,{with the dty offi¬ 
cers, proceeded from thelock-up-honseto 
the pisiform at the head of Liherton’s 
Wynd, about half-pest eightb^dock- On 
the way, Mrs WKinnon recognised some 
of her acquainflnees, to whom she beck¬ 
oned yrith her hand, and hade finrewell to 
the bystanders. She ascended the scaf¬ 
fold aiowly biU steadily, where Mr Thom¬ 
son again prayed, in wbidi, ly the motimi 
of her hands, and occasionally lifting her 
eyes upwards, the seemed fervently to 
join. At one period, havin^become some¬ 
what faint, she leaned h^^head on Mr 
Porteous’s shoulder; but- having drank a 
glass of water, ahe agdin’* com]^tely re¬ 
vived. ilcre she iddressed the Magis¬ 
trates in an earnest tone, and most so. 
lemiily asserted her innocenee ofthe crime 
for which she was about to suffer. It was 
her intention, she'’added, to have spoken 
to the multitude, with a view that some 
circumstances of which she complained on 
her trial might come to the ears of her 
Judges; but having been dissuaded from 
indulging feelings of resentment in her 
last moments, she said she w:ottld refrain, 
and die in peace with all mankind.—After 
the executioner had made the necessary 
preparatkms, she was left alone on the 
platform, where she stood erect for a few 
seconds, and after waving an adfeu to the 
spectators, and maculating a short pnyer 
tor mercy, she dropt the signal, and died 
without a straggle. An immense con- 
course of people, we should suppose not 
fewer than 20,000, witnessed the exe¬ 
cution, numbersof whom, we understand, 
had aMved, on the prece^ng d^*, from 
vorions parts of the country. A mreat 
number of women were in the oi^d. 
From the site of the old Weigh^'House to 
the Exchange, the muttitude presmted a 
solid mass; and the'windows andhouee- 
tops within thatspooe wen also covered 
with spectatmrs. A most extraordinary 
deception had been practised by" this un- 
fortunate woman, which she kept up al¬ 
most to the vety lost. ' It appears that 
her name was not M^Klnaon, but Malones, 
and that her father was a j^vate soUfier. 
Her mother and two sisters visited her 
during the last few days of her existence. 
It appears idie had bom mistaken tor the 
daughter of a Quartmnaster McKinnon, 


and found it her interest to 'keep up the 
deception, which was the esifee at theevi- 
dence‘l^en by Captt^ Brown on her 
uiaL She was, by her own^aceount, only 
dairmrt4wo years of'age. 

•CnicoiT Istei-MoehcEh—South. 
—JkdSurgft, April 4—At this court there 
were only two criminal indintments, viz. 
ificol Burton, a yottng man, of eighteen 
years, who plead^ g^ty of maUciously 
slaughtering four sheep, and was senten¬ 
ced to twelvemonths impriscuiment, and 
John Scott, a man far advanced in years, 
against whom it was charged, tfiat, at 4e- 
veti difi’erent’periods, from 1st September 
1817, to 11th June ISIS, he had stolen 
iK> fewer than 132 ah^, from various 
individuals.' The old man pleaded guilty 
to three of the charges, and was sentenced 
to transportation for fourteen years. 

Dummies, AfrU 9..^ean Dowall, or 
M'Dowall, was sentenced to 12 months 
imprisonment fOT cmicealinent of preg¬ 
nancy. John M'Kana, and Joseph and 
WiUiam lUchardson,' were found guilty 
of uttering, as gmuine, forged notes of 
the Glasgow Ship Bank, and were sen¬ 
tenced to be executed on the 14th May. 
(Joseph Richardson has been since re¬ 
spited.) 

Ayr^ AprU 14.—There were thirteen 
cases for trial at this circuit. The only 
conviction of consequence was that of 
David Earl, for uttering forged notes'of 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, and who was 
sentenced to be executed on the 16th 
May, but has since been respited. 

• West — Stirling, April 19.—John 
Forrest, student of medicine, along with 
two other men, ohc of them the graves 
digger, was indicted for violating the 
pulchres of the'dead. Forrest, toe prin¬ 
cipal, not appearing, was outlawed in the 
usnal manner; and the Advo(»te-Deputo, 
conceiving toe evidence defet^ve with 
regard to toe other two, move^thc diet 
to be deserted against them, which was 
done Bcomdingly. This was the oepa-- 
idon of a serious disturbance in the town, 
the people assembling in great numb^ 
and attacking and demolishing the win¬ 
dows of two houses where the cf^prits 
had taken xeftige, and also beating and 
pelting toem in a most outrageow man¬ 
ner, unUi rescued from their vengeahee 
by toe dvil power, assisted by a de^h- 
ment of militaiy" from toe Castle, In 
the tumult, seven! people weife<sl^tly 
wounded by the bayonets of the sdi|i!tn« 
a&d who also fir^ among toe dovrd 
without ord^s, but hai^y also witoout 
bad cone^uences. Flye of toq^mldlers 
were taken into custody. ‘ ' ; , 

Glntgow, JprU flndwt- 

mmts at court were more ^han or- 
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dinazily nuoiikrous; but there wBeueurce* 
ly say epae ^ peculiar intereet, with the 
exception ol of John B^ie, Who 
wa« charged; with p^jury. The indktDient 
stated, that the whole estates of Robert 
Siqellie, apirit'dealer in Calton, .having 
hem sequestrated undew an act of - the 
Court of Se^pn, dated 6th August 1831, 
a meeting orthe creditors w’asappointed 
to take place in Glasgow, on the ]|lth 
SqMember fdlowing, for naming a trus¬ 
tee, and Jdm Baillie' laid dalni ps P 
creditor, on the said sequastrpted estate, 
and lodged an affidavit, made before 
John X>o^p)L writtf in Glasgow, one 
of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, 
to the verity thereof, to the aindunt of 
£. 4164, Os. 3d. Thatchesaid John Bail- 
lie did attend the sPid meetiog of credi¬ 
tors, held oa-thelltb September, and 
produced this Bdse and frondulent ^da¬ 
vit, and did vote thereon for the dection 
of a trustee. Evidence having been led, 
the Jury we^te addressed by Mr Dundos 
for the Crown, and by Mr Jardine for the 
panneL Lord Gillies raimmed up the evi¬ 
dence, and the Jury, without a moment’s 
hesitation, returned a verdict of Guilty. 
Lord Succoth then moved, that, as it was 
rather an extraordinary cose, the punish* 
ment should be referred to the High Court 
of Justiciaiy.^.T'hc other trials before the 
Court were chie6y for housebreaking, 
tliefts, aasaolts, and minor offonces. 
James Wilson and John Macdonald, for 
housebreaking and theft, were sentenced 
to be executed on the 4th of June. Six 
i odividuals were smitenced twtransportation 
for various periods, for difl^mt acts of 
theft, robbery, and housebreaking, and one 
for a very aggravated asaault. A num¬ 
ber of iirdividuals wm imprisoned for 
different periods. Several Was outlawed 
for non-appearance; pnd one case was 
certified to the High Court of Justiciaty 
at Effinbargh. 

HoKTH.—PeefA, April 4~7..,*.TbaroB 
here was pretty heavy, but there were no 
cppcs of importance, ^enl coses of petty 
theft were visited with itnpeiponment of 
ftotn dx. to twelve montll^ Two indi¬ 
viduals were sentoiced to >tianspertation 
fi» 14 yean, and one to 7 years. The 
lattcar, Peter M*Ewan, during hip trial, 
behaved wirii the^ greatest levity and 
hardened effrontery; and upon reedving 
•entence, bowing peofoniKBy, in mock 
tp % bani^ eRdsdopw^ 
youi ay Lord; U’s better tbaii a bad 
perhapi .1*11 hike your watch 
yet; end immediately Ml the bar. 
AhtrSi^, April per. 


eons, Nal McLeod, for housebreaking and 
theft, and Peter Scott, flesber in Aberdeen, 
for murder, were sentenced to be executed 
on the 83d May. The charge against the 
latter was f<nr woundup wiA a pen-knife, 
or other ledid weapon, Alexander Beid, 
late mason in Aberdeen, upon the ISOi 
day of the month of Do& last, of which 
wound the said Alex. Reid lahguished 
until the naonusg of the 17th dqr of 
riiat moah, when he died. He jdeaded 
Not Guilty. This trial originated in a 
dispute and scuffle which the panqel bdd 
with Hit, decaaie<!U-The Jury earnestly 
recommended the priaot M r to mercy, and 
his sentence fau since b«^eomnuit^ to 
transpestation for life. Two individuals 
were sentenced to be tntiis;wrted for seven 
yeaie^ for thdft and hoasAtadiiog. Yo- 
rums sentenees of iaipri 80 ininsnt.were pro¬ 
nounced for odnoroilbnoes; and one case, 
that <ff d^lexaxii^ Horton, accused of a 
rape ccwiimltitdi|,iiycai.< young woman who 
was deaf and^^uhlbll*?* remitted to the 
High Court of ^sadaat^ there bring as 
yet no iallaneefnir'e!^ criminal practice of 
this kita^domidf a peidbn in such a state 
being admitted as a wftnesk. 

InvemeUt April 17-18^—John M'Gill, 
accused oftheft, was itend Guilty, and 
sentenced to tronspomlion for seven 
years. Angus Lcvach, itinerant book¬ 
seller, accused of rape, pleaded Guilty of 
the minor offence, i. e. of assault with in¬ 
tent to ravish, but Not Guilty of rape. 
The Public Prosecutor haring restricted 
the libel, the Jury retained -a verdict of 
Guilty, in tams of Ids oum confession. 
He was sentenced to be traneported for 
fourteen ymn. Ainu It^rsm, feom Elgin 
accused of housebreaking and theft, plead¬ 
ed Guilty of the tijwfti tat net of the hoase- 
braalUng, and was sentenced to tians- 
porttdkm for seven yeata. George Oor- 
modc, from Foebabns, was put to the 
bar, accused of hometneken, theft, and 
assaulting his fbtber. The {nisoner having 
pleaded Guilty of theft and assanlt, ta 
was sentseced to tran^Murtation for four¬ 
teen years, ^.penons wece,brou|^t to 
the DV, aecuaed of mobidng and rielhtg 
at Croy, being of thb number who had 
(^Ueeted to prevent Gie adndsrion to the 
Cbundi of tta Rev. Ms Cnnpbdl, who 
had bcwinppobtted by. ths patson to sue- 
eeod the Rev. Mr Hugh Caldsr in the pa¬ 
rish. On aecouta of rome partktdar dr- 
cumstance, the Public proMi^atior desert¬ 
ed the diet, and movwl f» a wmant, in 
Qidsr to enobtainao to Iking tiM case be¬ 
fore thcliigh Gmrt of Jnstieiafy In Edhs- 
buigb, fHiAk he was determined to do. 
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APPOJNTIk^TS, promotions, &«. 


* MwtpUi (tf loajaodarrr ci^ 

tc4 l*Mr, itnder thfe ttiln of Yliooant 

tjcakamjutdiwl .VliilM> 

tord B i rt i fi rf proiMtgd to tbedlgiiitjrorVia- 
oiiiiBti uatetm qtte'of MUcount Bemfbrd. 

AfW Si^The nH of UiiiiohD ba* apptAitM 
Own Ctek Cnd||l« 1^. of OumbwiiM, to te 
Lyte Dnnllto; ana Edmtrd AurM Hayi Em. to 
tM-OMto the OoHtt kat onUy of qte£M 

^^1^1.—Tbe Eui ji libiivil to ^ hii U^a- 

OmnOultmtt to 

theChttrcbof Sootlud. ' ' ^ 


U. JBCCLESUATICA^ 


OtaMed 


March .90.—Hie Ttec. Wn.-VaNie 
Ml nbter of West Kllte^, AyfAlre. 

Ai>ll A.—The SdiiA Ubkm Aaodate Coogre- 
oatunafPoth, mdattie MMOty of theitev. 
Mr Atkiai^flBTca moA unanJnoiu ciU to Mr 
JohnNeMmSiiMWtdIer, toWttHtMbdster, in 
oo^netton W|th Om^ prewtifilietoe. 

Man. totte'iMHriib'OifsSBMii. 

Itk—^RerlAinMMatai pro ae a ted by the 
Kiiiatol5ihuh91M[|tMfUh,orGlntela, mthe 
rt e spy t e ry ' ef Meigle Mm count* of forbr, void 
by the death a< Mf dodrevr Biimik 
17<—The Rev. Of Duncan Marfltrlane present¬ 
ed by Oe Kinr tO' the dumav and of St 
MuagOt otherwise aged the bukar Iflgh Church, 


Coloiiel Hon, Sit II. Le Feer Tieoeh, T1P. Cb^ 

' tenhim M Much ni». 

UMb CM. Jenkineon. h. |a Roypt Aib.Loiidon 

21 do. 

, Davis, h. n. 99 F. Janalca 

UJkn.isw. 

Cant. Janny, 4 Dr. Kaita, Bombay 26Sept. 
diahn Graa^ Royal Eng. aem Leone 

19 Dec. 

— WiQett,h>P.9SF.8t JkaMih Abhw, near 

Mmeef 17 fm. 182,1. 

—Edgell, h. pi 60 F. 98d<a 

IfiaiR, Knos, Oien. Gdi. * 15 Maidi. 

-Gordon, 82 F. Calcutta 28 Aug. 

'.Rattle. Quart. Mast. Berwick MiL C^- 
steeam 7 Feb. - 

Kyah, InveUdi, To«ec of London 

. 81 Jan. 1823. 

—Moaa. Intat Vet Bb Peawnoe, 95 Feb. 
—— Faaaekerly. late 4 fet Bn. FortCIannce. 
Chathmn . 4 March. 

— RieharAon, h.p.71F.BMh 5 Feb. 
. f «Penet, h. p. Meutonk Kcgt Fianee 

comet Wright, h. p. 1 Dr. Gdt Quanwen, Leiees. 

teialdn 18 Nov. 

Enalm Beech, Invalldt,Weatniintter 15 FMi. 182,1. 
—— Hwrat, h. p. 66 T. Wastbioy, near Bristol 

4 March. 

—■-Dowidiam,b.p,06F. Emsnvrtb, Hants 

7 Feb. 

samonCUafaid, Royal Art Malta 960ee.IR29 
Aant Sing. Dr. lkweett,94F. SUgo 6 Falk W3. 
..—.11 SjOT, h. p. 1 W. L R. Chebea 

2 March. 


Mn.ITARV.-POR MAY. 


Bievet 


25.—Mr Alex. Lochore presented by the King 
to the Adtrii and parish Drymen, Presbytery 
of Dumbarton. 

— The Rev. Mr CHerk admitted Minutw of 
the Chapel of Bmb Mew Street. Canongate. 

— The Rer. Duncan M'Kegg admitted Minis¬ 
ter of fheOacUe ChanM^ HoiseWyiid, SdlttbuT^ 

— Mr Nathaniel Morrni choun Minister of 
Blackhan Street Chapd, Oreenock. 

— The Rev. John Uaouthnr preaented 1w the 
Dttkoof Anyie to Rw united pmfaes of IuIcbI- 
moiM and Kilbetry. 

aou.t7to fiiM tniiM desaOMn Congregation of 
Breebingave a unanimousetf to me Rev. John 
Craig, Isle of Kinken, to be tbelr Minister. 

May 7.—The Rev. Uavto Thotn ordained Mi¬ 
nister of the New Seotthh Congregation at Uver- 
PW* 

111 . XILITAKV-^POR APRn. 

Rc^gnation* and RetiamenUi 

Lieut. ^ OoibCoHA. Gtto. 

Major Davit,? ur. CMe. 

Hesp, AaAM. IRKon. 

Rdiutfited. 

Dap,AiaM..Ganb Gan,jl. A Bnyley. 
Sf^eraedAi. 

Pawn. Oamltt TUmerranr MU. 

H«ip.AMiibOr.aibry. 

DbmUted. 

A$iUt Slug- Imoo, 89 F. ^ 

Deaffu. 

CenetM Jamai BalfawiOdond of ® f* 

18Mardvl8S8> 

-r—SltGeoiwB«kw 1 ili.OA:A Coio^M 
89 F. London R* 60 * 

Li«A^ H. U.Omkn, CohMMl of 


M. Gen. Sir E. Borpeh K.C.B. Local 
Rank of LUnit.Oen. Inf^lon 

96M^]89.^ 
1 Life G. Cometand SubAJeub pleteher, Lieut. 

^punh. vice Gore, ret. 4AprU. 
Comet Hen. H. T. L eaao n, Rom h. p. 
1 Dr. Cor. and Sub-Lkut by puich. 
vice HMl, prom. 3 do. 

Hon. H. S. Lawe, Conwt and Sub- 
Lieut. by parch, vice Fietchet 4 dh 

4 Lieut RavenhiD, C^it by viee 

King, ret . . March. 

Comn Brotdto, Ueut by parch, dia 
G. M. Kaane, Comet by parch. , do. 

5 CaptCana, Major, vke Walker, dead. 

90 db 


tTH. 


Set). Ma|.AtUnaon.Qai^ Meat do. 
r. Gdt. R. O. Ctauford, Comet by purrfu vice 
Chariaa Cnnuunl, ret IT April* 

2 Dr. J. Caraegte. CornM by purch. vieo 

Lindsay, prom..« ^^ "do, 

3 Ueut Baker, AM. vine Crahtreo, res. 

AdJ. only 

Lieut Hon. O. D. R. F. Strangwaya, 
Capt-bgrparalt «t 

Comet myth. Lieut by nuich. do. 
John, Lord Hope, Comet by 

10 Cornet BiandlhutUeut by pui^iden 

-lnaA Yiiiino«wpcom. Cape 

George L. L. Raya, Comaft by pnxei^ 

11 OamatBiiiiep.lieut. vi«|B^.^ 

fhb Lawilb ftbm 4EIV Carnot 
Seri. MM. iml, qmit Wbit, Wee ^ 
%.d£d :«>Manhl893. 

Coif Oda.lMW^e^^^|J^|i 4 j^L C?** 
bjpwdk wamf, 

Ueut Short, UwLand Capt by pur^ 

00 * 


It 




Rtgiaiers — Appointments, Promotions, J^e. 


«40 

CoidOdi, Cn^Acwifoy,AiQut.fl«eWadderb^ 
6F. UeuClSaaamy. Cqib-by pui^l^e 

Ueutby 

IT^priL 

* W, EynkGiii.bypunli ■ tta. 

14 . gui^lllart. Goddaril, giuii. 

Mwt vice Hanii. Mt AiU m 
^ yt SO Mwdi* 

15 ueu^Bumirter. AitQ. vioe ttritciiliuaa. 

TMpiiiM. only >7 do. 

17 Kim, orindlay, firam 43 F. Uant. by 
iiuitb. vice Cary, 89 F. 30do. 

SI Seij. Ma). Youns>Ad). tritli Rank of 

Sd Lieut vice Keane, dead 13 do. 
31 Capt. WaUer, fiom 1 Vet. Bo. Capt. 

vaae Knox, b. p. Sd Gar. Bn. 10 April. 
at F. D. Hot^ee, Ena by puicb. vioe 
•Power, ptom. 38 F. 17 do. 

33,, En«.MoDtBoiRery,Ueutvu!ePawnuui, 

dead 30 Match. 

F. Faset, Eni. do. 

38 Em. Power, fton 39 F. Ueutbypurch. 

vice Moncton, prom. 45 F. 17 AprIL 

39 Ueut Smytb, Cqit. by puidi. vice 

Campbell, ret do. 

Em. Sturt, Lieut by purcb. do. 
J. D. Fotbee. Ena. by purch. do. 

40 Lieut Hibbert, Capt by purch. vice 

Bowen, ret ' 6do. 

Em. Maeter, Lieut by purch. do. 
J. A. Robertson, Em. by purch. do. 

41 Macleod, from 1 Vet Bn. Capt. 
noeLordG. Bentinck, h.p.W. L R. 

do. 

SOL Gosap, Lieut vice Home, dead 
S3 July 1822. 

43 Gent Cadet Sir R. J. Ptetuher, Bart 
fkom Royal Mil. Coll. Em. by purriu 
viceGrindlay, IT F. SOMaidilSSS. 
43 Lieut Hon. C. T. Moncton, from 38 

F. Cqit by purch. vieeGorton, ret 
27 da 

4C Ikis. Stuart Lieut, vice Hamilton. 

Ceylon R^ 26 da 

R. Swetanfaam, Em. vice Lawrio, 11 
Dr. 30 July 1882. 

C. C. Tayknr, Ena. vice Stuart 

26 Match 1823. 

47 Ena TV. T. R. Smith. Lieut by purch. 

vice Lord Louehtmough, prom. 
CbpeCav. ITApriL 

Edmund T. Smith, Ena. by purch. do. 

48 Gent Cadet. C. D. O’Brien, from Royal 

MU. COIL Ena. vice Haggentone, 
Cmlom Reg. SG Match 1823. 

49 Ueut Maxwwl, C^>t by purch. vice 

Bt Meior WUliiona, ret 13 itoriL 
S3 2d Lieut Hon. V. Grey, from wfle 

Ueut by patch, vice Briatw, 

37 UHt Looan, Capt by imrch. vice 

M'Laucblan. ret 3 da 

Em. fiainlnisge, Ueut by purdu do. 
3. Mitdid), Ena. by purch. da 

Comet G. H. LIndaay, fnun 2 Dr. Ueut 
by purch. vice Ferrter. let lOda 

38 Ueut Harding, ftom 86 F. Cmt by 

punh. vice Ihat ret 13 Hatch. 
61 Ebm. Maodonndl, Lieut vice Camptidl, 

Ceylon 1^. SJ da 

, R. Hunt, Ena. da 

66 Ueut Bristow, flrom 33 F. Capt by 

purch. vice Richotda. ret ' 13 da 
Ena. Gouid, Lieut by puidi. vice 
HanUng, 58 F. da 

Gent Cadet J. H. Anitruther, Dom R. 
MIL CcUL Ena. hy putdt. do. 

61 €^ptHore,ll8)(8'oy porch. viceJamea, 

. Cemldy, dipt, by purrit da 

89 H^Aaaiat Muir, Aamt Sun. vice 

dead 10 AiuU, 

74 HMor hfBin. Ueut Ccd. vice Trench, 

Mid, SOHaich. 

Bt MMot More, Mqjor da 

UeutFBttcraoB,Qq^ da 

31 Arthur, Maruula of Denira Em. 

4 punh. vice iianunood, Ceyhm Reg. 

»* C«^ Law, ftwn 1 W.L R. CtfiL vice 

Fiaaer,93P. da 


83 F. , 


87 


Aadat Sim M'Oueen, from h. a 8 
Ceyhin Heu. Aaalet Suig. vice Ton- 
nere, StaffAaaiat Slug. da 

Ueut Gteig, ftom h. p. 81 R 
marier vice Haerlaan, dead 10 April. 


89 


& a.&Sr Colonel, vice 
Beckwith, deyd ,3*^5**^ 

Ueut Caw, fima 17 F. 

Cftin&betla nita ^ 

Rifle Brig.Qeitt Cadet H. Stemit from Royal 
Mik CblL 9d Ueut by pwe^ ^ 
Gicy,»F. ■ IS 

R.5tBRC.Ueut.lRiTiottC^)t ISMiM. 
RmiOg^Lleut > 
IM.V^]cd.Ueiit. Mda 

UeutCleather, from h. p. Liowtr,, . 

jdf 13 do. 

R. M. Wcstanacott, Sk 13 do. 

F. Shaonnan, Em. • ■ ^ ' „ *1, 

Gent Cadet C. Stoddart, ftom Mil. C<>ll. 
Skit,- 13 do. 

1 W.LR. Cqit Maadonald.ftqni).p.B5F.Cimt. 

vice 1.00.83 F. Mda 

8 Ueut Caitwri^t ftom h-F.,lig3Sl 

Afriedn Ccupa, Lieut 85 April 1822. 
CeyL Reg. Ueut Bnnrbtaoke, Capt by purdi. 

CaptAritftfli^*Ce,k»R^^t|^t: 

Fktlmi> mm iCagdon Reg. cent 
*k . * do. 

Dtuuw, fiatab. p. 

Ilf 88 March 1823. 

Ueut Honflltoii, fiaia46 F. Capt 

zti do* 

~..~GHnpbelI,A«iB81F.Cai^ 

.87 da 

_Burke, ftitt 8 Ceykm Rw* 

Ueut T 25 June 1829. 

..Smith, fimnS Ceylon Reg. Ueut 

do. 

.... Fretz, ftom8 Ceyhm Reg-Lieut. 

do. 

Ena. Hammond, ftom 81 F. Ueut by 
purch. view Biaybrooke 

80 March 1823. 

Lieut Auber, ftom h. p. 73 F.Ueut 

85 da 

Em. Haggeratcme, from 48 F. Ueut. 

36 da 

2d Lieut Watfaurton, ftom 2 Ceylon 
Reg. 2d Lieut 25 June 1888. 
. .. . — . M«ud«n,ftiilnf Ceyhm Reg. 

Sd Ueut da 

J. S. Rodney, ftom 2 Ceylon Rea. Sd 
Ueut ti Marchl82.3. 

H. Van Kempan, 2d Lieut 26.da 

Capt Bedton, fiom h. p. 14 F. Capt 
^ >' SAnrit 

• 11. Someiaet, Mi^ bjr^gurA^^ 

Lieut Lord Loughborough, from 47 F. 

_ 


f 


CapeC. •* 
Cav. 


J' — R.5.CtEarlofVarmouth,from 
I 10 Dr. Copt da 

I Cant Mcfleaworth, ftom JL p. SO Dr. 
I Capt vioe Lord Loo^bwough, ex- 

V tduoin L» ApnL 

Comet Heathoote, Ueut by purch, da 
Ccwuet^pttt^ 10/^1. 

1 VetBa Capt Hyde, from m p. W. L R. Cant. 

vlqeMadaod,4lf.^ 6Mmdi. 

■' — » Fbua^ftoro h. a 2 Dar.'Bn. 
CqA* vlce^ato, 31 P. 10 April. 

jWqf. 

CoL Oaidbur, g F. Dep. Atu, Oen. IrthmiL, vice 
CoL Tlioraton, tcaT 23 wu^. 

Garrisons, 

I. froat, AdJ. at Fort Vfelllnaton, Town Hal* •* 
Quebec, vice Lewin, dfiM 6 Dee. 1128. 
CapMEmaack tnm 83 F. Mott Mai. and Adi. at 
Jmey, vna Litter, tei. 95 Mateh lte3. 
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liegigter.—Fiars Prices of Orain, Crop 1822 . 


Medici Departmrnt. , 

iitaff Sm^. Hsrtle, Oep. Insp. of Hospitals by 
Brevet U Mmclu 

Assist. Sttig, Tonnere, fronfK!;?. Asrist. burg. 

SO do. 

llosp. Assist. Mullarky, from h. p. Hosp. Assist, 
vice Barry, superseded 6 do. 

-- Carter, from h. p. Hosp. Assist, vice 

Dempster, res. lio. 

— CDonnell. from b. p. Hosp. Assist 

vice Butter, cancelled do. 

■ —-Munkittcrick, fixnn h. p. Hosp. As¬ 
sist vice Dixon, res. do. 

-Jer. Simoeni, from h. p. Hasp. Asust 

vice Cannon, h. p. tt5 April* 

Hasp. Assist, J. Stuart, upon h. p. resigned 7 do* 

• Memoranda. 

The appointment of MAj.Gorrequer, IS F. to be 
I.ieut ('ol. in the Army, ^uld have been 
dated .Ath of August 1819, instead of .'>th of 
July 1831. 

The Kxchange betweoi Capt. Ford, of 1 F. and 
CapL Deane.h. n,S4 Dr. is without the dif¬ 
ference.—Capt Ford bavitu repaid the sum 
received by him to the Ital^pay ftmd. 

The application of Lieut Maopherson of late A 
I. R. to be Lieut in 2 W. 1. R. vice 
Williams, exch. is not to take place. 

Exchanges. 

Bt Lieut CoL FitaDeiald, from 7 F- witli Major 
Carter, 73 P. 

---Couper, from 92 P. with Bt Lieut 

Cot Fultoi, h. p. Cpoada Fencibles. 

Coiit White, from 11 ur. rec. dii£ with Capt 
Barlow, h. p. 40 F. 

—— Ward, frran 14 Ur. with Ci^ Sir T. Ormsbj, 
(.'ape Coijjs. 

-rage, from 7 F. rec. diEf. with Capt. Pros¬ 
ser, h. p. fiTcn. Uds. 

-C«)till, from 22 F. rcc. diif. with Capt 

Campbell, h. p. 92 F. 

-Wilson, from 24 P. with Capt Franklyn, 

s>8 ]**• 

—— Milles, from 31 F. rcc. dilT. with Capt Hall, 
li. p. ."m F. 


Capt Furnace, from 61 F. rec. difll with Capt. 
Bumnde, h. p. 60 P. 

■ — — CXiteinan, from 81 F, with Capt Ciadodi, 
93 F. 

——Ward, from Cape Oorpe, re& diff. with 
Capt Hon. C. T. Mondtton, h. n. 45 F. 

Lieut Lord F. Conyngham, from 1 Life Gds. with 
Lieut HaU, 17 Dr. 

■ «— — Locke, from 6 Dr. Gkis. rec. diff. with Lieut 
Westenra,)!. p. 

— Crabtree, from 3 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut 
Baker, h. p. 5 Dr. Gds. 

- Pounden, from 1F. witMleut Kicholson. 
h. p. 42 F. 

-- Bruce, from 1 F. with Lieut Gray, 83 F. 

-Nunn, from 2 F. vrith Lieut Jones, 59 F. 

. — 0*K^y, from 11 F. rec. diff. with Lieut 

Mitchell, n. p. 4 F. 

- - OTlallotan, from 17 P. with Lieut Trim¬ 
mer, .18 F. 

■ Robinson, from 32 F. rec. diflFwith Lieut 
Reoch, h. p. 50 F. 

— Diuilcvie, from 44 P. with Lieut Doni- 
thome, 65 F. 

-Macdonnell, from 47 P. re& diffi with Lieut 

Peach, h. p. 34 P. 

Cornet Knox, from 4 Dr. with Cornet Broomwich, 
17 Dr. 

Knsign Robbins, from 20 F. with Ensign Knox, 
F. 

— — Stewart, from 28 P. with Ensign Berkeley, 

h. p. (!2 K. V 

Paynia-ster Wildey, from 19 F. with Capt Fare¬ 
well, h. p. 40 F. 

Resignations and Retirements. 

Major Wdliams, 7 Dr. 

— ■ James, 67 F. 

—— Abbey, Ceylon llcg. 

Capt King, 4 Dr. Gds. 

-Bowen, 40 F. 

-Gordon, 45 F. 

—— Williams, 49 F. 

-M'Lauclilan, 57 F. 

-East, 58 F. 

——— Richards, <!6 F. 

Lient Gore, 1 Life Gds. 

-- Campbell, 89 F. 


FIARS OF SCOTLAND FOR CROP 1822 . 


ARERDRENSHIRE. 

Farm Meal. 8 stone, . - - 

Oats, with ftxlder, - 
Ditto, witnout fixider, - 
IHtto, 2d quality, with fodder. 
Ditto, ditto, wiuiout fodder, • 
Bear, with fixider, - - - 

Ditto, without fodder, • 

Fterley, with fodder. 

Ditto, without fodder, • 

Market malt, duty included, - 
Wheat, with straw, 

Ditto, without straw. 

Pease, Lmlitligow measure, - 

AYRSHIRE. 


.£,0 12 fi 
12 0 
0 15 3 
1 0 6 
0 13 9 
13 0 
0 17 6 
I 4 6 
0 PI 0 
1 12 0 
16 0 
10 0 
0 11 6 


Meal, • - 12s. 9jd. 
Rear, - - 21s. 7jil. 
Wheat, - - 17s. 0*d. 
Barley. - - 2.58.3a. 
Pease & Beans, 15s. 2d. 
White Corn, l*i. 6d. 


a-brill of SsU Dutch Wt. 
ditto of Hst Win. Bush, 
ditto of 4st. ditto 

ditto iff ditto 

ditto of 4sr. ditto 

ditto rfBst. ditto 


BiVNFFSHlRE. 


Wheat, - - - -. 

Pfltatoc Oats, with fodder. 
Ditto,' wittout ditto. 
Common Oats, with ditto. 
Ditto, without ditto. 
Barley, with ditto, - 
Ditto, without ditto, 

Rest Bear, witli ditto, 
Ditto, without ditto, 
.Second Bear, with ditto, - 
VOL. XII. 


£.0 17 6 
13 6 
0 13 6 
12 0 
0 12 0 
18 0 
10 6 
I 6 ,6 
0 IS 6 
15 0 


Ditto, without ditto, 
Oatmeal, 8 stone. 
Pease and Beans, 


I-O 17 0 
0 13 0 
0 13 0 


BERWICKSHIRE. 
Wheat, per boll, - - £.0 18 

Mersc Barley, - - - 0 17 

LimraennuirBarley, - - 0 l7 

Rough Bear, (no evidence) 0 0 

Merse Oats, - - - 0 14 9 

Lommeimuir Oats, - 0 I3 9 

Itense, - 0 13 3 

Oatmeal, 8 stone per boll, 0 14 10 


1 ll-12tos. 
1 ll-12ths. 
0 

9 9-12th8. 


4-12U1S. 

9-12ths. 


CLACKMANNANSHH^E. 


Wheat, - £.018.5 
Ketse Barley - 1 0 6 
Dryflcld ditto. 019 0 
Muirlaiid ditto, 0 16 0 


Oatmeal, - £.014 6 
White KerseOats, 014 6 
DryBeid Oats, 013 2 
Pease and Beans, 013 0 
Malt. - - - 1 12 6 


DUMFRIES-SHIRE. 
Per Wincihester budiei. 

Wheat, - - ■* 7 
Barley, - - 3 0 
Bear, -.-27 


s. d. 

PotatoeOats, - 1 10| 
Common ditto, 1 8 
Oatmeal, - - 1 5 
Malt, .-.80 


COUNTY OF EDH^ROH. 


Best Wheat, £.1 0 6 
second ffitto, - 0 19 6 
Best Bdrtey, - 0 19 6 
Second ditto, - 0 17 0 
Third ditto, - 0 14 0 


Beet Oole, . jUO 1.5 0 
Badond ditto, - 0 13 6 
Best Catnip, 0 14 3 
Pease fr Bfuis, 0 12 9 

4M' 
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Register.’—Fiar Prices of Qrain, Crop 1822< C^®y 


COUNTV OF ELGIN. 


Wheat, per boll. 
Barley, or Bear, 

Uata, 5 firlots - 
Oatmeal, 9 sL - 
Ditto, 8 »t. 

Peoie, Deans, and Rye, 


£.0 17 10 
1 9 0 
0 17 3 
0 17 t> 

0 lA 5 10-12 
0 16 0 


FIFESHIRE. 


White Wheat, £.0 19 0 
Hi-d Wheat. -a&lH 0 

Harley, - - (11610 

Hear, - - 015 10 

OaU, - - 013 6 


Hleal, by wt. £/) M 3 
Meal, by ineas. 0 13 3 
Pe-Tie & Beans, 0 1010 
Kye. ... on 1 
Malt, - - - 11810 


FORFARSHIRE. 


Wheat, - - . 
Harley, - - - 
Potatoe Oats, - 
Common ditto. 


%. il. 
19 10 
19 10 
14 10 
13 10 


Oatmeal. - - - 
Chester Bear, 
Pease and Beans, 


s, (1. 
1-1 3 
17 5 


ARCHBISHOPRIC OP GLASGOW. 


a. d. 

RestBarlev, T?‘boll, SO 0 
Ditto Meal, ditto, 1.5 1 
Ditto Oats, ditto, 13 4 


Salmon, each - - 
Capons, ditto. 
Poultry, ditto, - 


B. d. 
6 8 
8 

I 8 


COMMISSARIAT OF GLASGOW, 
Meal, aboil, . . - £.0 14 0 

Bear, ditto, . - 0 17 8 


HADDINGTONSHIRE. 


First 

Wheat, £.1 1 8 

Barley, . 1 1 81 

Oats, . - 0 15 5.1 

Pease, - - 0 13 Oj 


Second. 
£.1 0 73 
0 1.V 91 
0 14 5J 
0 12 .5 


Third. 
£.0 19 8i 
0 IK 5i 
0 13 9 
0 12 1 - 


COMMCSSARIATof HAMILTON* CAMPSIK, 


Meal, - - - £.0 1.5 10 

8-I2ths. 


Bear, 

U 18 3 




lNVEIlNE.sw.sniRE. 




(1,-itmeaI, 9 stone. 

. £.0 

16 

0 


White Oats, 5 firlots, - 

0 

17 

0 


Ditto, with Straw, 

1 

.5 

0 


Block Oats, h firlots. 

0 

S 

4 


Ditto, with .'^traw. 

0 

11 

h 


Oatmeal, Block 0.ats. - 

0 

|.> 

0 


Harley, - . - - 

1 

4 

0 


Ditto, with Straw, 

. 1 

8 

0 


Ilca^ or Bigg, 

I 


0 


Ditto, with fikldcT, 

1 

6 

6 


Pease and Bye, 

0 

16 

0 


M'heat, ... 

0 

18 

0 


KINCARDINESHIRE. 




Oatmeal. per boll. 

. 

£.0 13 

8 

White Oabi, without fodder, ditto, - 

0 18 

8 

Ditto, with fcalder. ditto. - 

.. 

0 18 

8 

.Potatoe Oats, without fodflcr, ditto, - 

0 14 

0 

DiBo, with fodder, ditto, - 

. 

I 

U 

0 

Bear, witliout fodder, ditto. 

.. 

» 16 10 

Ditto, with fodder, ditto. 

. 

1 

1 

10 

Pease, without fodder, ditto. 

. 

0 10 

9 

Ditto, with tiKider, ditto, no criilence. 

0 

0 

0 

Barley, without fodder, ditto, 

. 

0 18 

8 

Ditto, with fodder, ditto, - 

. 

1 

2 

8 

Whe^ without fodder, ditto. 

- 

1 

0 

0 


Ditto, without fotldcr, ditto, - - 16 0 

Beans, without fodder, ditto, - - 0 10 9 

Ditto, with fodder, ditto, no evidence, 0 fl 0 
The Boll being the Statute or Liiilinthgow mea¬ 
sure. 


STEWARTUY OF KIRKCUDURIGUT. 
The boU of common "v 

oats, via. 8 (ledta f 

Kirluiudbrillit met- > 3P‘bo!I. Vbush. 

Eiire, or llwinebtis- \ 

ter bushels. J £.0 17 5 £.0 1 7 

Potatoe Oats, same measure, i o 4^ 0 1 10} 

Bear, suwe measure, - 0 0 0 0 0 0 

forley, same measure, - 1117} 0 2 ir» 

OKBMai, of 16 stones troy. I 2 0 0 1 4} 

Wheat, per Winehustcr bush. 0 4 3} 


LANARKSHIRE. 


Fdrst Wheat, 

£.1 7 

.5 

£.0 19 

8 

Second ditto. 

1 ,5 

4 

(1 17 JH 

Hrst Barley, 

0 18 

8} 

U 18 

d 

Second ditto. 

0 16 114 



Fust Bear, 

0 15 

7 

0 16 

T 

Second ditto. 



0 15 

11 

First Oats, 

0 1.5 

1 

0 13 

<i 

Second ditto. 

0 12 

9 

0 12 

0 

Oatmeal, 

0 16 

7 

0 13 

10 

.Second ditto. 



U 13 

4 

First Pease, 

0 18 

8 

0 15 

0 

Second ditto 

0 13 

U 

0 18 

4 


MORAV.SH1RE. 

Wheat,. 

Barley,. 

Oats,. 

Oatmeal, eight stones, 

Pease and Rye ... 


£.0 17 10 
1 £ 0 
0 17 3 
0 1.5 r> 
0 16 0 


NAlRN.SHIRh^ 

Wheat, 

Barley. 

tints, 5 flrkrfa. 

Oatmeal, 9 stone. 

Oats. Com and Straw, 5 flrlots, 
B^ley and Straw 


£.0 17 e 

14 6 
0 16 6 
0 16 6 
18 6 
1 lU 0 


COUNTY OF PERTH. 

Wheat, best, £,1 0 61 Ditto, second, £.0 12 9 


Ditto, second 
B.-irley, best, 
Illtto, second, 
Oats, best, . 


0 19 0 
0 19 0 
0 17 0, 
0 13 8 


Pease, . 0 II C 
Rye, . . 0 11 •> 
Meal, by weight, 0 14 9 
Meal,tiymeasure,0 Hi) 


nOSS3sHlRE. 
Wheat, first nuattty, - 
Ditto, second ditto. . 

Barley, first quality, . 

Ditio, second iIHto, . . 

Oats, first quality. ^ firlots. 
Ditto, second ditto, , 

Oatmeal, 9 stones, 

Harley ditto, HI stones, 

Pca.se and Beans, 


£.0 17 Cl 

0 l(i II 
14 0 
1 (I (I 
0 (-: b 
(II. 0 
<1 IS 0 
(I It; I) 
0 17 3 


Wheat, "5 
t>ats, ) 

Oatmeal, by the Load of 16 
Slones, 


IIOXBURGIISIIIRE. 

f £.1 


I 


2 

(I 1."> 

II 1.5 
1 0 
0 16 2 

1 6 Ij 


2 8-11 
S 10-12 
H 4-18 
1) 


STIRLINO-sniRE. 

ThelioIloflVheat, . . . . £.0 T8 U 

The boll of Kerse Bariev, . . . 0 19 i) 

The boll of Drvfield Barley, . . « IK 6 

The wt of Barley Malt, duty included 113 O 
The boii of Pease and Beans, . • 0 13 0 

The boll <rf Kerse Oats, . • 0 13 6’ 

ITve boll of Dryfield Oats, . - « 18 0 

The botl of Oatmeal, 8 stone, per boll, 0 13 6 

COUNTY OF SUTHERLAND. 

Barley, per boll, . . . . L.l (. 

Bear, pCT ditto.IOC 

Oats, ixist, or Potatoe, 4 flrlots to the \ q ig o 

lioll, . . . . . * S 

Ditto, second, ditto, ditto, . • • 0 1.5 0 

Oatmeal, per boll, of 8} stones, Dutch 'I 

wciglit, iK-ingthe county standard > 0 18 6 
bull for Oatmeal, , . . } 


WIGTONSHIRR. 

Oatmeal, |ier Galloway boll. 

Barley, p« ditto, . . . 

Bear, per ditto. 

Malt, jicT lUtto. 

Potatoe Oats, per ditto. . 

Common ditto, {ler ditto, . 

Rye, per ditto, .... 

W heat, per quarter, of 0 Winchester > 
bushels, , . , , i 

Beans and Pease, per ditto, . . 14 

PotatiK-s, per boll.0 .5 

Labourers wages per day, . 0 1 

Fiirin servntits, ix-r year, . . L.K to 910 

Cottar ditto, .... L.17 to 19 0 


L,l 2 
1 13 
I 8 
.3 12 
1 1 
0 17 
1 10 


1 12 U 

0 
0 
i 
0 
u 
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Rcgitler.—MeieorologictU TaLle. 


f4S 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Kepi at Edinburgh^ in the Obeervatory^ CallonUtilh 

N.a—’ITie ObservatiniM ere made twice every day, at idne o’ckaik forenoon 
noon.—The second Ulj^vation, in the auemooo, in the first column, is taken by the Rcgisuic 
Thermiuneter. 


1823. • 


April 1 '1^ 

4 
4 
H 
H 

H 


10| 

-( 

12 ( 

13( 


Ther. 


M.37 
A. 51 
M.12 
A. 49 
M.32 
A. 41 
M.32 
A. 42 

A. .39 
M.'33 
A. 4(1 
WM 
A. 43 
M.28 
A. 43 
51,34 
iA.5U 
IM.51 
I A. 42 
M.32i 
A. 43 
M.5llj 
A. 42 
M.32 
A. 12 
1M.34 
|A. 42 


Haro. 


Weather. 


29.472 
4.10 
2S.:i.')9 
.894 
.990 
.090 
.940 
.901 
.825 


2)54 


M.50> 
•A. 51 f 
M..51 ) 
A. 47/ 
M.471 
A. 45/ 
M.4lJ\ 
A. 46/ 
M.1C\ 
A. 4.4/ 


:sy.ir» M.4) 

.4.45 A. 43 

is.! 


.632 

.6.4.4 

.702 

.390 

.7.42 

.7.50 

.9.10 

.968 

.994 


M.47\ 
A. 47/ 
M.4V> 
A. 49 / 
M.441 
A. 4.4/ 
M.48 » 
A. 47/ 
M.49- 


IW. 

Icblc. 

NW. 

Chic. 

i 

ICbIc. 


N. 

NE. 

NE. 


.!199&.48J 


.916 

•016 

.S«7 

.762 

.837 

,9>H 


M.46> 
A. 46/ 
M.46) 
A. 4.4 / 
M.46> 
.4. 49 / 


.909M..>0\ 
‘^llA. 4l I .S16!-A..>1> 


E. 

R. 

Chic. 

W. 


1823. 


Ther. 


Ilainmom. 
f»r day. 
l''airday, 
ram night. 
Eairdey, 
isn. on hills. 
.Sh. hail day, 
night sleet. 
Eair, cold, 

.sn. on hiUs. 
{Fair, sunsli. 
but enid. 

Fair, dull, 
{and cold. 
Frost mom. 
wann day. 
Uull, and 
very cold. 
Cold mom. 
bunkh. day. 
Fair, biilculd{ 
and dun. I 
Cold morn. 
isunsh. ilay. 
{''air but 
dull. 

tjunsh. forcn.{ 
.dull aftem. 
biinbh.furcn.| 
aftem cold. 


Apr. 


iM.® 

'a. .41 
M.4U 
rt. 47 
M..3U 
A. 41 
M.30 
A. .37 
.«.S7 
A. 38 
M..30 
A. 40 
M.27 
A. 47 
lM.3.3 
A. 44 
M..32 
A. 4.3 
,,M..33 
Ia. 45 
,M,30 
Ia. 39 


17{! 
18{ 
19{ 
201 
211 
22 

23 [ 

24 i 
25| 
2C| 

28 J 

291 
301 


Bara 


[Attach .| 
Ther. 


129-417l 


M.53\ 


I A. 43 
M.32 
A. 46 
I.VI.38 
A. 49 


J32A..42/ 
.4,43 M.j3 \ 

, .2.4(1 A. 48/ 
^.998 M,481 
fe.l02.\.4B/ 
5.46 M.4.7\ 
.320 A. 43 > 
.608 M. 451 
.610.4.45/ 
.6I0M,471 
.59J A. 46/ 
.49f;M.44\ 
.425 A.4t/ 
.2.32 M.4j 1 
.272 .\.44/ 
.464 M.44- 
.41b 


,(Li 


.380 

..442 

.61.5 

. 702 ^ 


A.46} 
M.lHl 
A. 47/ 
M.48X 
..-A. 47/ 
.H42 Im. 491 
.HL’.A. 43 / 
.634 8L4U I 
.798 A. 48 f 
.92.5, M.50 I 
.999,41 / 
.99.5, M..4.3 1 
.£)ih!lA.a21 


NW. 

CWe. 

Chic. 

1 

Cble. 

Chic. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

.sE. 

CWc. 

K. 


Weather, 


IE. 

|sw. 

I 

iW. 

|W. 

iXW. 


Mom. Iiiul. 
day dull. 
Mom. hail, 
very cold day 
Snow and 
hail. 

Day cold, 
shs. had. 
Frost mom. 
fan day. 

Ditta 

|Sno,w and 
gleet, cold. 
Sutibh. fum. 
dull cold .if*. 
Itaui morn, 
biul ari.c.11. 
Fair, with 
iiinsh. uild. 
Frost mom. 
{sunsh. day. 
[Fair, with 
jsunkhiiic. 
Frost mom 
day sunsh. 

I Ditto. 

Dull, and 
\ cry cold. 


.\s'cr.'igc of Rain, 1.075 Inches. 


AGRK^ULTURAL REPORT. 

From the date of our last, the weather continued cold and dry throughout the 
month of April. The mercury in the thermometer often fell to the freezing point 
at night; and the mean temiieraturc, from the 15tli to the 
430 . The teranurature became more elevated about the beginning of May, “no 
mean for the twelve days that is jiast is something above Jil^, or rather more than 
four degrees higher than during the corresponding days last season. 

Wheat, on light land, assumed a yellow aiipearancc about the Ugimung of the pre¬ 
sent month. T^ie dry state of the soil rendered the braird of oats 
stubborn land. Pasture, or sown grass, had made no Fogres*; 

traded demand for fodder, barn-yaids were almost empty; and hay sold at Is. M. iict 
stone. Straw, where offered to sale, brought 9d. per stone, and the scarcity of 
food for bestial forced more than the ordinary number of cattle into the spnng^ar- 
kets, tvhich was accompanied by dull sale, and low prices. 7th, U be^ to 

rain, and from that period, Uie weather has been warm and dropping. The tflects of 
the late genial showers, after so long a tract of dry weather, is idready 

In soS instonces, wheat was too forward to improve m the tillmng process by the 
rainr^ they cannot faU to impart vigour to the plant Vegetation is now making 
rapid progresi and fruit-trees wiU not be much later than usudm 
soL, of which on abundant shew will soon adorn apple orchards. J* ^ 

so^h a blossom has been observed to succeed a plentiful crop; but dry weathw m 
the early part of autumn, while the blossom-buds arc forming, has a tendency to form 
blossom, which, in moist seasons, are formed into wood-buds. ^ 

Prices of grain rose a litUe about the beginning of this month. The of 

oats causes a brisk demand. Barley is also in request, and beans meet with a ready 

'*'**Whcat brings from 248. to 28s. Barley, 208. to 24s. Oats, 15s. to 

and beans, 14s. to lOs. 6d. Potatoes are still plenty, and scU at 7$. iJet weighed boll. 

Labourers’ wages, 1* 4d. to Is. 6d. per day. 

Perthshire, X 3/5 May. 







Rtgifter .— Markets. 
COEN MARKETS. 



. Glasgow. 



Haddington. 


Dalkeith, 



Liver pool. 






















































































































































































Register.—Course Exchange, SfC. — Battkrujits. 




Course Exchange, Liondou, May 13. 


Amsterdam,.. 

..12 10 C. F. 

Berlin, . 7 9 


Venice,..... 


Ditto at Sight,.. 12 7 

Vienna,....10 36 Eijf. Jlu. 

Naples,. . 


Rotterdam,... 

...12 11 

Trieste,....10 36 


Lisbon,. 

.51 

Antwerp,.. 

...12 11 

Madrid. 

.36| 

llio Janeiro, 

«i....46 


...38 4 

Rilhnfi,...... 

36 

Genoa,. 


Altuna,. 

..38 5 

Seville, . 

.354 

Malta, . 


Paris, 3 days sight, 25 90 

Cadiz, . 

.35| 

Palermo,.... 


Ditto,..'. . 

. 26 15 

Barcelona, . 

.354 

Oporto, . 



9R 1A 

. 

.30i 

Bahiiu . 

. 46 

FrankforUon-the-Main, 159i Malaga 


Dublin, . 

...Oilier cent. 

Petersburgh,. 

..BJ 3U i 

L^horn, . 

.461 

Cork. 

,...94 


Pi ices of BuiiloH, ^ on, —Portugal Gold in Coin, X-OhOhO.—F oreign Gold iii bars, 
J;.3iil7ii6.—New Doubloons, j£.3iil5it0.—New Dollars, 4,‘.0ii4ii9.--Silver in liars. 
Standard, £.0ii4iil0|. 


Premiums of Insurance. —Guernsey or Jersey, 25s. a 30s.—Cork or Dublin, 25s. a 

30s Belfast. 25s. a 30s.—Hambru’, SOs. a 508.—Madeira, 20s. a 30s.—Jamoiru, 

40s. a 50s.—Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. a 12 gs. 


Weekly Prices qfthe Public Funds, from April 16/A to May 14/A 1833. 



Ai»il 16. 

April 22. 

Ajiril 30. 

May 7. 

May 14. 

Bank Stock..—,....___ 

210 

2114 

214i| 

218 


3 ^ cent. irwlue»‘«lrff.-. 

754 

76 

764 

783 

771 

3 ^ cent, consdfi......^..^— 

764 

76| 

77» 

794 

784 

34 IP* cent. do. ... 

»7J 

881 

883 

9U 

— 

4 ^ cent. do. 

93| 

944 

o&l 

974 

96 

Ditto New..— 

96g 

on 

974 

995 

99 

India Stock 

2424 

243 

2434 

250 


_RnnHs-.,.. 

34 

39 pr. 

38 pr. 

39 40 pr. 

38 40 pr. 

Exchequer bills, (£'. 1000)— 

17 pr. 

16 18 pr. 

17 14 pr. 

18 20 jw. 

17 20 pr. 

Consols for account—— 

70| 

765 

774 

79§ 

78i 

French 5 cents. 

83 fr. — 


85 fr.— 

87 fr.— 

86 fr. — 


Alfuabeticai. List of Evoltsh Bankuufts, anuouticed between the 20th 
of March and the 20th of April 1823: extracted from tbe London Gatctte. 


Abbott, F. oootter, StocklinchOttersay, Someiset- 
shire. 

.Milerson, J. K. Norwich, phimber and ghusicr. 

lianbu^, C. 11. Wood-strect, Cheapside.'nlh-ma- 
nuutcturcr. 

Barry, II. Miuories, chart-sdier. 

Harkt'r, J. Crane.<>ouTt, Fleet^treet, dUMpwtor. 

Bcdicird, H. St. MartinVlc.grand, 

Berthoud, H. juo. Regent’s ^sdrant, Fletsdilly, 
bookscUei. 

Oignoht, W. Colchester-^trcet; Savage-gardens, 
wine and porter merchant. 

Bird, J. and H. Poultry, and BartletFs-buildings, 
Jewellers. 

Binson, 3. Edward-strect, Portman-square, irou- 
mpngcr. 

Brown, V. Warton, Lancashire, dealer. 

Brandt, C. L. Jermyn-strect, watchmaker. 

Brown, W. Cannock, Stafilmishicc, miller. 

Cari>enter, J. Wellington, Somersebihire, banker. 

Cliaband, H. Plumtree-street, Dloomsbury-square, 
Jeweller and et^raver. 

Clements, F. Norwich, coach-maker. 

Clement, J. T. Uroad-slreet, insurance-broker. 

Colvin, J. Abuhurdi-liuie, merchanL 

Cout, IL and W. Hoigh, Leeds, dyers. 

Crawford, T. Livcrjiool, ship-chandler. 

Crowther, W. Charlvs-sticct, Middlesex-liospital. 
-coach-maker. 

Ciiiiuiugham, Birmingham, Imcn-ilrniier. 

Ilarboii, S. Marv-le-bonc street, tiolden-squarc, 
wine-cooper. 


Dicken, J. Burslem, Staflbrdshirc, hatter. 
Dickinson, S. Great Drifiield, Yorkshire, money- 
surivener. 

Dryden, J. Hathhone-iilace, haberdasher. 

Evans, H. P. Birmingnaro, broker. 

Flack, R. Sheiiberd-street, Uxtbrd-strcet, cabinet¬ 
maker. 

Frost, J. Newport, Monmouthshire, grocer. 
Freelove, W. Brighton, grocer. 

Fredericks, F. Cnckhowcll, Breconshire, lianker. 
Gamons, J. U. Ncwgate-strcct, silversmith. 

Goodi, W. Harlow, Essex, wine-merchanb 
Graham, D. laithbury, eotton-manufacturcr. 
Gran^ J. G. Oxford, btxiksellcT. 

Green, J. and J. Warmimter, brewers and grocers. 
Qunston, W. and T. St. J(>Iin’s.str(!et. Cierkcnwell. 
idieeseinongers. 

Haidern, P.and J. Macclesfield, silk-manufactu- 
rers. 

Hayward, J. W. Bread-street, coal-mcrchanL 
Hciucll, E. W. White Lion wharf, UptiorThames- 
st^t, oom-dealcr. 

Hewitt, H. Princes-street, Diury-lauc, v>rinter. 
Hetteers, J. Bristol, grocer. 

Helucar, J. Andover, Iinen-dre]ier. 

HiU, B. Bath, fumilure-bioker. 

Holt, T. Anim<r,.NottiDghajnahirc, dealer. 

Hildcr, W. New Wlndsiw, saddler. 

Hodgson, S. Dover.atrieet, Piccadilly, hotelkeeper. 
Hopkins, J. jun. Cholsey, Berkshire, fanner. 
Huiitinton, T. OUsland, Ciimlxnland, innkeeper. 
Paoes, T. Chatham, sjopscllcr and silversmith. 


























Register .— Bankrupts — Births—^MarriagMs. 


jBckrani i. H^bom-hilli wine-nicn'haitL 
Johnson, B. Tanlibeg, Worucsterslure, farmer. 
Jones. D. Brighton, sioneonoson. 

Kirby, J. Chmsea. linen-draper. 

I,evitt, Q. Hull, merdiant. 

Leonard, W, Norfolk-place, Newington-butts, tea- 

Lewis, L> Newcastle-upon-Tyne, milliner. 

Lloyd, T. RotB. Meiefordshire, grocer. 

Lyney, R. L.Tbre-8tTeet, Limehouse, cual-raer- 
entmt. 

Maxfield, T. Saliiilniry, linen-draper. 

Miller, I-l. F. T. Frame Selwood, Somersetshire, 
scrivener. 

Mitchell, W. Wamted, Essex, butcher. 

Morris, J. Claines, Worcester^ire, carpenter. 
Moss, C. (Cheltenham, Ushmonger. 

M>indell, J^ LiveriXKil, draper. 

Nall, W. Lisson-street, Usson-grove, ironmonger. 
Nash, D. Finslniry-pUtee, live^-stoble keeper. 
Newhouse, R. Huddersfield, plumber. 

Oliver, J. L. Broad-street, Oolden-squatc, wuoUen- 
drajKT. 

l^t, R. ColI^e-hill, packer. 

I’iper, W. Hammersmith, barge-maker. 

Plucklcy, tv. I-L Charing, Kent, sinitli. 

I’owdl, J, and T. Bristol, maltsters. 


Pratt, R. Aichef^eet, Westminster, iron-foundor. 
Parley, J. Old Kent-road, egg^olesiuan. 

Rigby, A. T. Liverpool, porter-dealer. 

Sage, a. W. Walcot, Somersetshire, timber-incr- 
. chant 

Seotts, W. and J. Smith, Ashfoni, Kent grooers. 
Shields, A. W. St John's-strect, cheesemonger. 
Sheriff, M. A. Duke-street, St Janies’s,|dress-inaker. 
Sinclair, J. Bow-lane, warehouseman. 

Smallwood, T. I^yton-in-Hales, Shropshire, 
banker. 

Smith, J. Bath, grocer. 

Smith, J. Newbury, baker. 

SoutMimok, E. C. Covent Oarden Clpnnben, mer¬ 
chant 

Sowden, J. ^n. Wakefleld, corn-factor. 

Spillen, C. Bethnat-grccn, bonkaellor. 

Squire, J. Kendal, watchmaker. 

Tabb^er, S. City-raad, linen-draper. 

Taylor, /. Leominster, burner. 

’J'uckor, W. H. High;Holboni,window-gIasscutter 
Watson, A. Watwick-place, Bedfurd-row, carpet- 
dealer. 

WainwrightH.andJ.Liverpool.timbcr-merchants. 
Whiddon, J. Exeter, grocer. 

Wood. B. Liverpool, mathcmatic.'il-instruincnt 
milker 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies and Dividends, announced 
April 1833; extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEaUESTRATIONS. 

Aitken, John, merchant in Ayr. 

Baird, Robert victual and cattle-dealer, Duncan- 
ngg, Ismarkslure. 

Dalmarnock Dye-work Company, and Grecnhead 
Foundry Gonipaiiy. 

M'Ewan, James, raticmaker in Perth. 

M'Lauchlan, Charles, Grccmick, and John Vniing 
& Co. St Vincent's, West Indies, merchants. 

Paton, George, & Co. brush-makers and n'ood- 
merchants m Glasgow. 

Rait, 'ames, drajier and haberdasher in Glawow. 

Robertson, Wm. distiller in Gillybanks, near Perth. 

Sloan, Robert merchant in Penpunt 

Stewart John, merchant in Inverness. 

Stephen, John, jun. cabinet-maker and upholster¬ 
er in Dundee. 

Twcddle, John, grocer and spirit-dniler, Hamilton. 

Watson, James, wright and builder. Primrose- 
street, near Leitli. 


Willis, Hui^, hardware merclianlin Glasgow. 

DIVIDENDS, 

Cothm, ElUdi, china-mcrehant in Edinburgh; by 
W. H. Brown, china merohant there. 

Cowan, Robert, and .vms, grain merchants in 
Glasgow; by A. Fullurton, ogmt there. 

Gordon,William, eom.roercbaiit in St Andrews; 
at the town-clerk's ollioe there. 

Hil), Peter, & t'o. bookseUers in Edinburgh; by 
D. Paterson, aoeountant there. 

M'KelterA: Citmerehanb dsdrniersin Orcenock; 
by -Alex. Pacten, merchant tJieie. 

M*Vee, Duncan, druggist Irt Glasgow; by A. Ful- 
Jarton, agent there. 

Newham, Tluanas, dealer in cotton-wool in Glas¬ 
gow, &c.: by the trustee there- 

Wnght, Francis, jeweller in Edinburgh; by Ro 
tert Burns, banker thn-e. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTH.S. 

182.1. Mareb 2d. At Greenock, the Lady of Geo. 
Noble, Esq. a seal. 

27 . At Edinburgh, Mrs Toudi, Maderty, a son. 

28. At Kersebridge, near Alloa, the l.ady of Cap. 
tMn Stunart, a daughter. 

— At New Garden, near Queensferry, Mrs Ra- 
niage Liston, a daughter. 

At Kirkcudbt^ht, the Lady of Dr -Shand, 

a Am. 

— The Lady of Frederick William Campbell, 
Es(|. of Barbreck, a daughter. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Knowles, a son. 

April 3. At Netherwood, Mrs Brawn, of Netiier- 
wooa, a daughter. 

.\t BeDevue Crescent, Edinburgh, the Lady 
et Major James Dennistoun Brown, a siw. 

X At Stead Pl^, Leith Walk. Mrs Patetun, 
ason. 

5. At Ca]nis.EBkan, Mrs Dennistoun, of Col- 
grain, a son. 

6. At Comistmi, Mrs Forrest, a son. 

8. Athis house at Bie Admiralty, the Lady of 
Sir Q. (^k, Bart M.P. a son. 

9. Mrs Dicksen, 133, George-Street, a son. 

LR At Itill-Sbeet, Edhdiurgh, Mrs Bell, a son. 
— At BanW-Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Ryaner, a 
son. 

— At Manse of Luss, Mrs Carr, a son. 

1L At Queen-Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Hunter, 

A tPtla 

13, At Glasgow, the Ijuiy of Mr Keith Macdo¬ 
nald Macabstcr, East Inma Company's service, 
’•■ua. 


April M. At PortobcHo, the Lady of LieuL-Cul. 
MacneiU, of the 91st regiment, a daughter. 

16. At St Juhn-SUect, Edmburgh, Mrs Macal- 
lan,ason. 

17 . At Batlidcld House, Ixiith. the !.ady of Tho¬ 
mas Henderson, Esq. of the Prince of Wales reve¬ 
nue brig, a dauglNer. 

18. At Walran Park, Galloway, Mn Mqjor 
Campbsilbja daughter. 

33. A@[|&buigh, the f ady of William O. Oi)- 
lon, Eql^upnger qf VValihouse, a son. 

MARRIAGEN. 

1823. Nov. At Matounga, near Bombay, Dan- 
deson C. Hell, Esq. Surgeon, in the East India 
Company’soervice, to Jane, daughter ot Mr Sroyt. 
tm, Haughend, Perthshire. 

1823. March 30. At Paris, tk^tain C. H. Bal- 
lingatl, of the Royal Marines, to Charles, isenond 
daughter of the late Tltomas M'Ctelland,' Esq. 
Agent of the Bank of Sootland, at Ayr. 

dl. (Charles Calvert, Esq. M.P. to Jane, youiw- 
est da^hter of Sir William Rowley, Bart. M.P. 
for Sunulk. 

— At Cupar, the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, mi¬ 
nister of Culth to Janet, eldest daugltter of tlie 
Rev. Ur Camimll, me of the ministers of Cupar. 

— At Cmig Lodge, Haddington, Ueut.U. Sher- 
ritr, Bengal service, to Cathanne, only daughter 
of the late Mr Ker Riehardson. 

31. At London, Sir James Dsdrymple Hay, qf 
Park Place, Baronet, to Ann, eldest daughter or 
Geo. IlatlKirn, F.su. of Brunswick Square, young¬ 
est sun of the late Hugh Ilathom, of Casttewigg, 
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At>ril 1. At Ardweli, in Kirkcolm, br Stranraeri 
Mi Andrew Agnew, High Portencalzie, to Jane, 
only daughter of Andrew Agnew, Eiiq. AidwelL 

S. At Kccles, the Kov. P. S. Hale, of Caddie- 
head, near Warringtcm, to Mary Anne, youngest 
daughter of Mi John Girvan, of Sleathat, in J}uia- 
fties-shire. 

— At London, Captain James Lindsay, of the 
gmadier cuaida, eldest son of tiie Hon, Robert 
Lindsay, of Balcarres, to Anne, eldest daughter of 
Sir Coutts Trotter, of Grosvenor Squate, Baronet. 

3, At Edinburgh, Captiun William Murray, of 
the Hon. East India Company’s service, Madras 
estabUshment, to Mrs Campbi'll, widow of Colonel 
Alex. Campbell, of BaUiwhyle, Aigyleshire. 

9. At Edinburgh, James Robert Scott, Esq. of 
Coudhouse, Roxburghshire, and 'Thirlestaine 
House, Qlouccstershire, to Harriet, daughter of 
Thomas Gray, Esq. Chelteuham, aioucestershlre. 

IS. At lamdon. Captain Arciiibald Crawfurd, 
of the Hon. Company’s artillery, to Octavia, 
daughter of tlie late James Phelp, Esq. of Coston 
House, Leicestershire. 

14. At London, James Edmund Leslie, Esq. el¬ 
dest son of James Leslie, Esq. of Leslie Hall, An¬ 
trim, to Sarah, youngest daughter of the Right 
Rev. Oisliop Saiidford, Edinburgh. 

].). At Glondaniel House, LieuL-Col. Alexander 
Limoiid, of the Madras establishment, to Eliza¬ 
beth, third daughter of Neil Campbell, Esq. 

17. At Westminster, William Barwell Carter, 
M. U. of the 8th hussars, to Margaret, daughter 
of Robert Downie, Esq. of Appin, M. P. 

— At Kilmarnock, the Rev. John Ross, of Olas- 

S nw, lately apixnntod missionary to CalRaria, to 
liss Helen UUur, Kilmarnock. 

‘Jii. At London, the Uou. William Keppell Bar- 
ringtoiveldest son of Viscount Barrington, to the 
Hon. Jane Elizalioth Liddell. 

VI. .At Inglistuii, Alexander Robson. Esq. sur¬ 
geon, to Mary Gordon, eldest daughter or Jolm 
Heron, Esq. of Ingliston. 

SV. At Restalrig House, Capt the lion. Henry 
Duiict^Royal Navy, C. B. to Mary tiimpson, 
daugiw bf Captain James Coutts Crawford, royal 
navy, and grand-rlaughter of the late Alexander 
Duncan, Esq. of ResWng. 

— At IiivemesB, John Anderson. Esq. W.B. to 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Alex. Maiikenzic, Esq. 
of Woodside, Commissary of Inverness. 

25. At Merchiston House, Rector of Turvey, 
Bedford, Csplain James Peekett, of the corps of 
engineers on the Bengal establishment, to Cathe¬ 
rine Gordon, second daughter of Robt. Ilepbume, 
Esq. of Clarkingtoii. 

21. At Glasgow, Mr Angus Fletcher, second son 
of the deccas^ Doiudd Fletcher, Esq. of Bimie, 
to Miss Wilhelmina Aird, third daughter of the 
deceased Robert Aird, Esq. of Crussflats, Ayrshire. 

2a. At Glasgow, Alexander M'Lachlan, Esq. of 
Aukintroig, to Margaret, eldest daughter of Mr 
James Harvey, Gartenstarry. 

DEATHS. 

1822. Aug. 3. At Bhauguhxior, East Indies, John 
Glas, Esq. S! that Rk, and imuohie, M.D. aged 82 
years, surgeon to the station and cot|mi of lull -un- 
gers, a detachment of whieli voluntocred to carry 
nim to the grave. Few Europeans were more rc. 
spected than Dr Glas; he was looked up to by 
uem os their Common father. ’I'o the full know¬ 
ledge of his profession he added tliat gentleness 
and mildness of manners that made him much 
belovetl by a very large circle of friends and ac¬ 
quaintances. 

Oct. 11. At Allalubad, East Indies, Jessie Brem- 
ner. daughter of the late Mr Hugh Bremner, ac- 
countant in Edinburgh, and spouse of Lieutenant 
Thomas Sanderson, of the Btn regimont of Ben¬ 
gal eavalry, aiyutant of native invalids, and pay¬ 
master to native pensioners at Allaliabad. 

Dec S. 1822. AtGourdie, Perthshire, of Typhus 
fever, John Gooddiild. Esq. of Pallion, County of 
IMrhani, in the A6tli year of his age. " The high¬ 
est marks of respect have been paid to the memory 
of the above in the Parish where he fanoerly re¬ 
sided ; the church bells were tolled several hours 
during the morning of the day he was buried in 
Bcothmdt most of' the respectable inhabitants, 
poor as well as rlch.airpeared in mourning the fbl- 
lowing Sunday at divine service. We have been 
induced to ndtice these circumstances, as reflecting 
great credit on the inhabitants of Wcamunith ana 


Stinderland. Wealth can always commend out¬ 
ward marks of runiect, but those we now notice 
can only proceedf from spontaneous feelings to 
themetnoryofan honest man, whose estimable 
qualities can never bo forgotten by those who 
have witnessed his undeviaung integnty, both m 
prosperity and advenuty.* (Durham Advertiser, 
13th Doc. 1822.) 

Dec. 31. At Philadelphia, Mr John Mcliss, aged 
36, a native of Scotland, and well known os the 
author of a Book of Travels, a Statistical Account 
of the United States, and various American maps. 

182.3. Jan. 19. At Crane WluBW Black River, 
JamMca, Mr Alex. Ledingham, merchant, late of 
Leith. 

27. At Falmouth, Jamaica, Mr Francis Bell, of 
Cnmithcrs, eldest son of the late Mr John Bell, 
writer in IxK'kerbie. 

Feb. ti. At Malta. Mr Robert Adam, merchant. 

— At Weybnrige, near London, A. Gibson, Esq. 

& At Spottes, Cliarles Muirhead, ESI}, of Logan, 

w. s. 

— At Hermitage Place, Stockbridge, Edinburgh 
in her 20th year. Miss Susannah Elizabeth Phil- 
li|is Jones, eldest daughter of the late Richard 
Jones, Esq. of the Customs. 

— At Edinburgh, John M'Alpine, Esep son of 
the Rev. Walter M'Alpine, Culross. 

— At Wonuistone, Patrick Lindsay, of Esq 
M'ormistone. 

—At Arbroath, Mr James Bremner, merchant, 
in Bie 63d vear of his age. 

— Old Elieii Tate, well known to ail who have 
of late years been acquainted with the Liverpool 
workhouse, at the age of DO years. She was 
boni on I'liristnuu d^, 1712. in the reign of 
Queen Ann, at Leslie 'Taylor, a small village on 
the border of Lough Neagh, in the parish of 
Kiiledc, county of Antrim, Ireland. Her maiden 
name was C'nugh. She was married to Jolm Tate, 
a sehnnlmastei, at the age of thirty years, and she 
has now been a widow between tliirly and forty 
years. She has iuul four children, Init they are 
all dead. She enjoyed her sight so as to be able 
to read the Bible, until a few years ago. Her 
graiidmuthcr, slui said, attained the age of 108 
years. 

7 . At Houston, Renfrewshire, Charles Martyne, 
weaver, in his lUOth year, 

— At Tulliallan House, in the 7nth year of his 
age, and l.lthof his ministry, the Rev. Dr George 
Skene Keith. 

— At Edinburgh, Lieut. Colonel Benjamin 
Williamson, of Marlefleld. 

8. At Edinburgh, Mrs Martha .Saitt, relict of the 
late William Brown, Elmi. R. N. 

— At London, Sir William DuCTGordon, Hart. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Edmondstone, dMghter 
of tlie late Governor F.draoniistoiic. 

9. At London, the Right Hon. Mary, Countess 
Dowager of Rosebery. 

lU. At Boniughbridge Hall, Yorkshire, in his 
3lEt year. Marmiuluke Lawson, Esq. late M. P. 
fur Boroughliridge. 

— Sudttenly, at Tulliallan Castle, the Right 
Hon. Viscount I,ord Keith. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr George Williamson, ^pid 
74, who fur upwards of forty years hidd the situ¬ 
ation of King's messenger for SooHand. 

11. At Leith, Mr James Turnbull, shipmaster 
there, in the 83th year of his age, 

12. At Eklinburgh, Mrs Grace Camplicll, relict 
of Alexander Buenannan, Esq. some ume of the 
Island of Tobago. 

— At Bouland, altera few hours illness, Capt. 
Campbell, Bouland, 

13. Robert Craig of Riocarton, Esq. the last 
male heir of Sir Thomas Craig of Riookrton, the 
great feudal lawyer of bcotland, at his house in 
Piince’s-Street, in the 93d year of his age. Mr 
Craig was admitted Advocate in 1731, and was one 
of the Commissaries of Edinburgh, the duties of 
which situation he executed to the entire satisfite- 
tion of every one connected with it. He letigned 
the olflce many years wo, and has long been the 
senior member of tlie Faculty of Advoodes. It is 
a remarkable oiKumstoiice, that his father’s tider 
brother succeeded to tiie estate of Riecarton in 
January 1681, so tliat thgre has been only one de¬ 
scent hi the nmily for one hundred and forty-two 
yean, 

— At LillisleaL inthe 84th year of his nge, Mr 
Jolm Cochrane, fanner of Easter LiUiesleaf. 
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1835. Feb. IS. At fikUnburi^, Mary Himyiaant 
jroungeitdaughterof the late Jolin Muzmyf li^ 
uucouiitant to the Bank of i!cotUnd. 

— At Pwi^'Abfbiew MacKenaie Grelye. Ebq< of 
Crlenuret Mf imix^or ^hospUau in bebt- 

>l|p^ 

14. At TuralBf Vvf% neer Henley^pon-Tlwiipfle 
in hia H5th the eelebiated General Dutn^ 
riw. < . ■ ' ' 

Mordi ± At tloinc, Robert C.: 

»on of M* W» Movbray, tnehbaiM^tA , ^ 

19. At ItmUburgh. in ibe eounfy of NwfyUt, 
onbiiirayto^Di^Bnd, Alaior Alexander'GH imb, 
of the 5th legimeQtof native infantry on the Bom¬ 
bay atabUahnient 

50. At DunfermHtie, Lieub Thomaii Thomsooi 
late of hSi Mnjeiity!* 97th regiment 

51. At Taap Hml, near f-ath, Mr Alex. Camo- 
ron, oTInve^^ran. ' '> 

ttH. At IhuCnead of Maryculter. Elapqt Archie, 
widow of Gisdree IVfe, ci^tcr in Rluck, at the 
advanced an of lOS. She retained to mental At- 
L-ultiem in lull vigour, to the laat, and waa able to 
and nttoid to doimsflc concenui ua- 

SS. Mr* CiSiarmc Rattray, ^mghter of the late 
Antogr Rattray. Kiiq. Uahruzian, and wife to 
Mr Stewart, tewdier of dancing in Dundee. 

— At Strathaven, WiUiam Cilmour, Fhq- of 
DoveciBtle, in the 8Uth year of his ago. 

— At WMt^, aged 8^ Mr Wm. Mills, a pen 
sioner of Greenwich Hospital, lie lost of one 
ofhbthighain the engagement with the memo- 
ralfle Paiu Jones, off F&mbro’ Mead. 

^ — At Glasgow, James Dunlop, junior, Bsq. 

— At Abcideep, Robert Charles Grant, ibq, of 
Balgowan, ads’dcate in Aberdeen. 

—At LMntni, Catherine, only dau^tecof the 
Itey. Archdeacon Tnul. 

,At Edinburgh, Chaiies Murdoch Adair, Esq. 

21. At Edinburgh, Mrs Fleming. 

S5. At sea, on board the Hon. Comi^yb ship 
Berwickshire, Dr George Grant, aged !.■£ 

U& At Towie, Mis iivbie, wife of Wm. Irvine, 
E«j. Towie. 

27. At London, Major Ataclcod of Attadale, se¬ 
cond son of the late John Macleod, Plsq. of Rasey. 

— At Portpatrick, Mrs Hardy, spouse of David 
Hardy, Ksq. ch’il aigineer, Poitpatrick. 

— AtEdiqbu^i, aged 71, Aimtander Renton, 
of I.amberton, Ewi. late Uentcnant-Colonel of the 
Berwickshire fight dragoons. 

— At Jersey, aged «i, the Very Rev. Edvard 
Dupre, LL,D. dean of .that istano, .and rec'.pr of 
St HeUet's. 

28. At Cheltenham, inconsequence of herdnthes 
taking fire, Elimbeth Grant Hart, ^dest daughter 
of 1,1601.41601^01 Geo. Vaughan Hart, of Kildeny, 
M.P. for ttie county of Domgal. 

— At Garscube 1 louse, Sir Islay Campbell, of 
.Succoth, Uart 

'29. At Glasgow, the Rov. Dr Taylor, one of the 
ministers of the High Church or Glasgow, and 
principal of the I 'niversity. 

— At Kirkcudbright, Mts Murdoch, relict of 
the late Mr John Murdoch, Comptroller of tlie 
Customs. 

—At Pttbriidit Lodge, Surrey, Andrew Stirling. 
Esq. of Dmmpellier. 

— At St Andrew's, in the 17tb year of his age, 
Mr Atodw Morison, eldest son m Dr Atexander 
Moritdiv Efiiobuigh. 

. — At hb lodge. In Downing Coll^, Eilwaid 
Qatatien,. E^. (1h(pf Justice m the Isle of Ely, 
■tdRrwessiw of the Laws of En^and in the Vni- 
vafeiiy, of Cambriito 

^ At Brh^ton, ^rj. Earner, Aldennan of Loa¬ 
ded bshp^Atbyem. , 

. .«R At iusmat, top CbfHe, Rinip Coanty, hre. 

Iwi AdmiiM SfeHcnry .D'&hm Darby,. K.C.B. 

Ai. Suddmlv, at Prestolge, oHar Botton, Lan- 
cashir& .lA ihe Sdlh year of his Mr JdbnTodiis 
mAOu^BotBrero 

Apdl 1. At Iguritlon, Jat. Stewart. Esq. ItijM 
Navy., 

ap» • ''I ^ ^ 

Gtatgow. 


April L At Btaehead, Mrs BUn Howlaon'Ctau- 
fbrcl, ^Bmehead Craufurdlan& wife of the 
Rev. JimS Rowlsob Moody Ctaunird of Bme- 
liead. rmnwscintative «f the ancient 

^^nioa of Btaehead and Ctaufurd of 

^'^S^Ina^tdbanife.Mr WiUlam Roberton, 
writer ta Chukeia. . 

AtEfi^im^Ifo A|bi Bitiat, xeHet of the 
, . j Afeaander ayitoJIaq. mendiant, Dundee. 

... ^ AORpodeoH^ ’wllar, Charlotte, ivominst 

oaughnMfwkrtwDr John Gadon, mysiw, 
B^burd^ 

— At Mtoumh, Mn Barbara Mvi^hL daugh- 
terof Bfei$mil%JdhnSis«i|d>t> <w South- 

hOUWa 

5. At Belth Mr Jolm Andenon, ekto son 

bigglbg, Esq. 

— AtCarrahaney>tor Ireland, 

agedwS .7}* 

yeknoehadnoAbeeB lumwn to contain ofiU. 
ness of My kind, 

4. At NRiarlfe Andrew Wdudtolie, Esq. of Nld- 


r of his age, Wm. 
iit,.&icnierly of vrmnia. 
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drie MarisidiaU. 

.5.AtGI 

'alderhea(i.kaa‘ >t------, 

—At Museelbun^, pin Stuar^ Mdow of the 
late JanuB StuarLEsq. BfadrludL 
— At Kirusbarns, Mia Janet Cwndain, wife of 
Lieub Ctoles Gray, Royal bsatine foieas. 

6. Itt Greenock, Mrs Biuihanan, spouse of Capt. 
Joim Greig, R. N* . ^ 

At Ii,«nbuKb. ^rs feabella Cunningham, 
wife of Thomas Idmbder, Esq. surgeon. 

7. At t^^les, illra Vltodn Davktoi, wife of the 
Rev. Duncan SBifetor.much and justly regretted. 

— At Newingtob, Mrs Mb^Etoet Seediand, relict 
of Mr Jolrn Lguder, coppenMin, Edinburgh, 
aged 81, , i,. ' 

— At Glni^w, Mis JSan^BwMnb of the 
late Robert Wton, Esq. Bimtab, ‘ 

— At Tttifhills. Mtohid gandetiB Bidlt w- of 
Turfhlds, convener thpf^to^ fit in 

theWilhyearofhiSBge. 

K. At Atodeen, .feines Ctukskttofi^i eome time 
wine merchant aged p. _ 

— At Durtop^OC,. WilBam Campbell, Esq. 
Head Well. , 

— At ImndoB, ia the 41^ year of hLs age, 
Charles Chisholme, Esq. Cbisholme, in the 
county of RCKburghc. „ 

—At iladdington, Mrs Barfaan: Hendenon, aged 
8-1, relict of William Menhall, Ksq. ChttUi^luan 
Burns, Northumberlond. 

—.u fit Andrew's, Robert Mcldnus, £sq. late 
Frovokt of that city. s' 

9. At Bromidon. to the incxpi-eastble grief of 
her family, a^ 19, Efiiabetfa, yopngcttdaugh- 
tcT of Sir James Mo^ntoah. 

— At Gla.*gow. kbs Agues Htttelifeqn, widow of 
the late David ButdienDt Esq. fitoiii fiubntuto 
of Renfrewshire. 

IR At Edinhipigti, Mr AlqtaiKlei JDavidsott, fete 
.purveyor of t<ix6ia 

— At Dutto^b>e.tben(^. Jas. Maefetlone, in 
tlie 64th year oftokgihtoi'iSKb of his miidstry, 
— At London, iAMt.4otimri David LumidoD, 
late in the Hon. East India Company’s servioe, 

II. At E^nbdm, <Jcm M awl o na M. late 
of Xin^j Beibtea, . 

13. M MonM! of tob Mr* Isabella Eylc, wife of 
the Rev. RoBeri CW, SM. on ^. lEto theix in¬ 
fant non. 

14. At Couhhnqt Housq, too ]ti|^Hpn. Lady 
Mary, Countew of Comtown. This illustrious 
lasiy was toe toferHieasing diaBanim^qf happiness 
and oomfort. to all within hea-lkmuenOewM oib- 
aervatto. »vod amongst to nlunKO|te^!,to. 
nanby. wilbdjto fivnpty a ChrisBaii, amlMlc 
bsnevedmea-m a^uainiiiioalst; wfille mritto- 
nifieto priM^ of to life keptjMca witope 
riwrilaWe designaiof her hoarb. Th« CoonniM 
df.Coqrtoam wae toe ditughter of toe Duke of 
BiKKteucIi,'w. Ifelry, toe nesont Duchess of 
9ueitod>, im ^pireai at the Jto Duke of 

Mtonto died iib,oq^^ 
m,. which tenohwtqdl.» tedlamma- 
iobc-BhO was in toe flfty^owih ye« of to age. 
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THE HISTORY OF JOHN AND HIS HOUSEHOLD. 


MR EDITOR^ 

On a certain evening, lately, I had 
been perusing the far-famed “ Tale 
of a Tub,” and was pondering, in 
deep meditation, the import of the 
many surprising transactions there¬ 
in recorded. When a literary per¬ 
son falls into drowsy contemplations 
towards the close of evening, any one 
can anticipate the result. “ Quem 
Deus vult perdere, prius dementat 
araoreand, in like manner, when¬ 
ever Apollo, or the genius of inven¬ 
tion, or whatever name suits the in- 
spirer of ingenious writers, wishes to 
make a communication of an estraoc- 
dinary nature, he generally puts the 
happy mortal, whom he means thus 
to favour, into a dream !—and into a 
dream, Sir, did 1 fail, more wonder¬ 
ful than that of the Prince of dream¬ 
ers, John Bunyan; though neither 
so long nor so edifying as his. Apd 
behold, as 1 lay in my easy chair, 
Hiethoughtaman in black, (it is ma¬ 
terial to observe, that he was not 
black himself, but only dressed in 
black,) a man with a sharp piercing 
visage tapped me on the shoulder; 
and when 1 looked up in astonish¬ 
ment, h^ without saying a word, put 
a manuscript into roy band, making 
signs to me to read it. This 1 began 
to do, but could not at all compre¬ 
hend the meaning of what it con¬ 
tained (for 1 saw there was more in 
it than met the eye;) I thought, 
however, there was no occasion to let 
him see I was puzzled; so, pretend¬ 
ing to look knowing, I stammered 
out, ** By iny faith, a good joke,— 
voi.. xii. 4 


ay,—yes, I understand it,—very good 

indeed,—here is a sharp hit at”-^- 

and here, to be sure, I be^n to find 
myself a little beyond my dep|ljjJmt 
all my interjections, and exclama- 
tions, and pretences, could not lead 
my companion to break in upon me 
with one single hint to keep my head 
above water. 1 now began to scrateh 
my head, and was really looking 
somewhat foolish, (which, I must 
own, was very silly,—to be abashed 
by a mere ghost, a vapour, a phan¬ 
tom ; but you will observe. Sir, I was 
in a dream :) and now comes the ca¬ 
tastrophe; for my ghostly visitant, 
putting on a countenance, not ^uite 
the same as that of Hamlet's father, 
got into a rage, as quickly, and as 
heartily, as if he had been flesh and 
blood!—and what did he do?—would 
any one believe it ?—why. Sir, he had 
the assurance to spit in my face, and 
call me a thick-skulled bomy! I had 
never been treated in such a manner 
in my life before, whether asleep oi; a- 
wake; and 1 determined that 1 
not put up with it, let him be.ndiQme 
might. But starting up, as wa8|^ 
natural, 1 knocked my nead again^ 
something that stood in the way, #nd 
Eoawoke,andbcholditwasnotaareain, 
and it was a dream too, and, in short, 
1 know not what it was; for, to my 
utter amazement and dismay, 1 found, 
with eyes broad open, the Idenrical 
manusertot in my hand which the 
testy gentleman, now vanished, had 
given me when asleep I 'My first im¬ 
pulse was, to throw it away, as some 
4 N 
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bait or contrivance of the Evil One for 
iny destruction but here I called to 
«und the lines in the history of Sir 
Balaanij giving an account of the pro¬ 
ficiency made in wisdom^ in latter 
times, by the personage alluded to 
from whencg^l infers^ that his man¬ 
ners had, no doubt, received a cor- 
resjionding improvement. Conclud¬ 
ing, then, that if it had been he that 
had apmared, he would certainly 
have behaved with common civility 
at first,^ (more especially if be had 
any design in view,) 1 thought there 
could be no harm in taking the ma¬ 
nuscript up again. I did so; I 
weighed it in my hand; I felt it, 1 
smelled it; it seemed, to all intents 
and purposes, material, bodily, cor¬ 
poreal, earthly writing paper. 1 then 
tried if it would bear to be written 
upon; and I wrote, not with a stea¬ 
dy hand, (as you may see) die words 
England,” “ America,” “ France,” 
‘'^Kinc,” Ministry,” " House of 
Commons,” itc., on different parts 
of it; and all that I remarked was, 
that these words appeared fainter 
than when written elsewhere. I cal¬ 
led in my wife, and my son Christo¬ 
pher, (a very forward boy for his 
years,) and asked them what that was 
on the table ? What should it be,” 
said the boy, “ but a writing-book ?” 

I now asked my wife, if she had seen 
any one come in ? but, instead of giv¬ 
ing me an ^ answer to my question, 
she immediately said, “ I am afraid, 
Mr Vision, you have been visiting 
your friend Mr Goodfellow to-night.” 

I was very much nettled at tliis re¬ 
mark of my helpmate, but could not 
resent it as I wished; for, between 
ourselves, Mr Editor^ I must confess, 
that one evening, after having spent 
a few hours with Mr Goodfellow, at 
the si^ of the Barrel and Jug, I 
was visited, during the succeeding 
hours of the night, with sundry po- 
tioQA, which I could, not exactly ar- 
ran{^, or reconcile with " the con¬ 
clusions of right reason,” next morn¬ 
ing; and, among other things, I cora- 
pl^^, (for we had been talking po¬ 
litics in the evening, and some of the 
expressions were still running in my 
head,) of a certain revolutionary 

“ For Satan, now, is wiser than of yore, 
And t^pts iiy making rich, not making 
fc soot.” 


movement” in the room where I was 
sitting, to which I in vain attempted, 
in my own mind, to apply the prin¬ 
ciples of the centripetal and centri¬ 
fugal forces: nor were the devices 
which 1 suggested to my wife, for 
the prevention of this restless disiw- 
sition on the part of our domicile, at¬ 
tended to wi(li that deference which 
their ingenuity no doubt merited. 
Having thus given what the lawyers 
call firobabilis causa for my consort’s 
suspicions, I was for the present 
tied up; and accordingly thought it 
best to pocket the affront and the 
manuscript together, which I now 
send to you,—I mean the manuscript, 
for far be it from me. Sir, to send an 
affront to you, or any respectable per¬ 
son. But, Sir, if the said manuscript 
should perchance vanish into air, or 
otherwise disappear on the road, (as 
who could promise but it might?) 
and if you should chance, by that 
means, to receive only a bit of brown 
paper and a string ; or if it should 
be metamorphosed into an old wig, 
or a pack of cards, or any thing else, 
then. Sir, you would be apt to ima¬ 
gine that I really meant to oft’er you 
an affront. But, that 1 may not be 
suspected of such discourteous be¬ 
haviour, I send you herewith a cer¬ 
tificate by two notariespublic, dial 
1 did, on the day therein named, put 
y[hat was, to all appearance, a manu¬ 
script into a brown cover, and did 
deliver the same into the liands of the 

-carrier. But I must own, that, 

in doing so, when I saw him throw 
it, like a common parcel, into the 
middle of his load, 1 felt divers com¬ 
punctious qualms, for not giving the 
iwor man some advertisement of what 
he was carrying. For, who knows, 
thought I, but this hunch of paper 
may blow up like a sky-rocket, or 
a barrel of gunpowder, and thus 
illustrate, upon the carrier’s cart, the 
doctrine of tne divisibility of matter ; 
or, at least, put his parcels into cir¬ 
culation without due regard to their 
several directions. But let me hope. 
Sir, that the manuscript contains 
noting of an inflammatory, or ex¬ 
plosive nature. 

I would now, however,’ beg your 
particular attention to what 1 am go¬ 
ing to say, which is this: that, if 
there be any thing libellous or sedi¬ 
tious in die manuscript, (and, for 
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luy part^ I do not even yet pretend 
to understand it fully,) you will do 
well to be upon your piard; because 
it would puzzle the whole Constitu¬ 
tional Association to lay hands upon 
tlte author. For what is Carlile, Sir, 
with all his tricks, to one that can 
go through a key-hole I as he who 
gave me the manuscript must have 
done. This being the case, Sir, you 
know you or I would have to answer 
tor it; and take notice. Sir, I am a 
lieaceable man, that wish to give no 
oftbnce ; and 1 cannot help what ap¬ 
pears to me in my sleep, and 1 hold 
myself clear of all consequences. 

tVhat is meant by saying, at the 
end of the manuscript, that the 
rest will be told afterwards,” I pro¬ 
fess not to comprehend. But this I 
say, that if you, or any other person, 
wish to have more of the same story, 

1 shall be on the watch,—that is, 1 
shall fall asleep, to have another in¬ 
terview with my dreaming friend; 
and all his impertinence shall be 
borne, (as far as a gentleman can pos¬ 
sibly do so,) by. 

Sir, 

Your very respectful servant, 
Anthony Vision. 

Jfruwsy JJaH, near Rookbridge, I 
May 1823. I 

“ A headstrong all^ory from the banks 
Ilf the Nile.” Mrs Maiapro^, 

Once upon a time there lived a 
certain wortliy gentleman whose 
name was John; a bluff, hale, well- 
favoured person, who liked roast-beef 
better than water-gruel, and would 
rather abuse you before your face 
than behind your back. Now, like 
other gentlemen in that country, 
John would needs have a steward to 
manage his matters, and much 
pla^e did it cost him before he 
could find one to his mind; for he 
tried several, and could get no sort of 
a life with them. For, no sooner 
would any one of them enter John's 
door than he would have every thing 
his own way, and speak of himself as 
a better gentleman than his master, 
which was very hard to be borne with. 
To be sure, friend John was, at 
times, a little difficult to manage; 
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and would now and then, especially 
in his caps, get into a fury, and play 
a great many mischievous tricks, un¬ 
less some prudent person were at 
hand to keep him outof harm’s way. 
Now this made some of his stewards 
pretend, that the man was not fit to 
be his own master, or be trusted 
with any care of his own matters. 
But whatever way it happened, so it 
was, that almost every steward that 
John employed treated him the 
same way ; and the poor gentleman, 
at times, durst scarcely open his 
mouth in his own house. Some of 

them, indeed, would abuse him in 
every manner of way; they would 
take his money, and entertain them¬ 
selves and their friends with it; and 

then, if he made any noise about it, 
(and John was one that would tell 
his mind,) they would tie his hands 
behind his back and beat him. But, 
as any body may suppose, this was 
more than could be put up with; 
and at last there was one faU&ifiu^f 
a steward that provoked John so 
much, that he rose up in a rage, and 
fairly made an end of him; and swore 
that, from that time forth, he would 
manage his matters himself, and that 
the devil a steward should enter his 
door again. But some of John's 
friends, who knew his temper, saw 
that would not do, and that all his 
matters were going the wrong way, 
and he himself often getting in liquor, 
and doing mischief to himself and 
others; and so they got him persuad¬ 
ed to take another steward. So John 
again tried, first one, and then ano¬ 
ther ; and what did this last fellow 
do? why, he would have John’s 
chaplain, whose name was Martin, 
turned off, and another, a friend of 
his own, one Peter, (a meddling, in¬ 
terfering fellow like himself,)—^as 1 
say, he would have this Peter brought 
into the house, and did bring him,in; 
which so enraged John, that ’ one 
day he kicked them both out of doors 
together, and desired them to go 
about their business. In truth, this 
Peter had been in John’s bbnse be¬ 
fore, and had been sent a-packing 
for his own bad behaviour; which 
made the thin^ worse. 

But after this, John would make 
a right Imrgain with hial stewards be¬ 
fore engamng than; and indeed he 
was now Tacky enough to fall in with 
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some very prudent, well-disposed 
men, who, when they were comfort¬ 
able themsdves, wished John to be 
comfortable also. And there was a 
lad in the house called Stephen, (a 
great talker indeed, and somewhat 
obstinate, but withal ^rviceable;) 
and John haA hired this lad to at¬ 
tend upon himself, and he desired 
him to keep a sharp look-out upon 
what was ^ing on in the house, and 

g ive him nis purse to keep, and told 
im to giye, neither to the steward 
nor to any other body, more money 
than they had just occasion for. 

WeU, John now saw that he could 
not want a steward, and that nothing 
could be got by falling out with him, 
but trouble to himself; so he resolved 
that he would look w^ to the other 
servants, because he thought tliat 
the steward could not do much harm 
without their help. And so, when 
any thing went wrong in the house, 
he would not, as he used to do, go 
aq.fL^"V a (marrel with his steward; 
but^ would call all the people in 
the house tc^ether, and ask them, 
saying, “ Which of you, my lads, 
did so and so ?" and being told the 
person, he would straightway take a 
stick and lay it upon his shoulders 
till he roared again. Sometimes the 
poor lad, to save his own carcase, 
would bawl out, '' Please you. Sir, 
his worship the steward order^ me 
to do so.” whereat John would say, 
''You lie, you dog ! the steward is a 
devilish good fellow, and would do 
no such thing.” And indeed when 
he was angry at any thing the stenrard 
had done, he would only say to him, 
" Some person hath done so and 
ra;” and the first servant that came 
in the way, he would say, " 1 reckon 
it hath b^n this fellowand there¬ 
fore would fall upon him with a cud¬ 
gel, as hath been described. 

Mut the servants seeing that, by 
t^ method that John had taken, 
they'themselves would always have 
to p^y the reckoning, whoever should 
drink &e liquor, bc^an to say to the 
steward, when he would order them 
to do so and so, " Nay, friend I it 
may be an easy matter for thee; but 
if Master John should cateh Its at 
this, our bones will ache for it 
and then th% would have'Iheir own 
w^., And the steward began l;o see, 
hest for him to let them 
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alone, and allow them to take care 
of their own backs. Now, sbnnge 
though it be, it came to pass in diis 
way, in process, of time, that some one 
of the servants would get above his 
neighbours, and be the greatest man 
in me whole house. Some of them 
indeed, |n this way grew so insolent, 
by having so much of their own will, 
that when the steward quarrelled 
them, and threatened to complain to 
John, they would snap their fingers 
in his face, and tell him they did not 
care a rush for John nor him either! 

Nobody knows how John's servants 
came to get the management of his 
affairs so much as they afterwards 
did, but so it was: indeed, for one 
thing, it was said that the upper 
servant, (who, as wc have tc-ld, was 
now the best gentleman in the house,) 
began to get too well acquainted witn 
Stephen, who kept the purse. lie 
was sometimes seen taking Stephen 
into the larder, and giving him some 
of the good things that lay there, 
and a glass or two of wine to put 
him in good humour. He would 
then say: “ Dear Stephen, you see 
how I am pinched for money; for 
John will have good things at his 
table, and keep a full house; and 
the steward needs a great deal of 
money, and we all need a great deal 
of money; and you know wc have 
many expenses that John must not 
know of, and indeed some that we 
would not like any body to know of. 
For instance, my dear Stephen, if we 
break a glass or a bottle, (which you 
know, Stephen, the best servant will 
do'at a time,) we must keep it out of 
John's sight, and get a new one, 
which we cannot get for nothing; 
and even if we should taste a little 
for our comfort, (as you and 1 are 
doing just now, Stephen, and very 
good wine it is ;—liere’s to our wor¬ 
thy maker’s health,) even this must 
be done under the rose. And then 
we must give a i^all present, now 
and then, to the slants of the gen¬ 
tlemen round about, who bring let¬ 
ters and messages to John; because, 
we get from mem, Stephen, you 
know, when wo are sent to their 
houses:—and many more ^ings that 
1 could tell you of. Now, dear Ste¬ 
phen, (pray take another glass—it 
will do you good, Stephen, this cold 
day,)—do let me have a goineuor 
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two,—John will never miss it,—^he 
willinrerlook it in the account, as he 
^ always in a hurry, and does not 
like to trouble himself looking over 
long sums." Whereupon he would 
pat Stephen on the shoulder, and 
make much of him: but Stephen, 
who was a blustering, swaggering 
fellow, would straightway fall into a 
passion. " What the devil do you 
mean, "Sir,” he would say, do you 
think I would betray my trust. Sir ? 
you don’t know whom you speak to. 
Sir.” Then the other would say, 
“ Mercy on us! my dear Sir, you 
mistake me quite. I would sooner 
be flayed alive, than do any such 
thing as you sayonly you know, 
Stephen and thereu^n he would 
make long speeches, until Stephen’s 
brains, (which were none of the 
brightest,) began to get so inuddletl, 
(for Stephen was a raw country lad, 
and knew little besides country mat¬ 
ters, at first, though he afterwards 
imprpved himself a little, and then, 
indeed, he pretended to know every 
thing,)—Stephen’s brains, as I say, 
began to get so muddled, that, at 
last, he would say to himselh “"WTiy, 
this is a clever, sensible, civil fellow. 
I cannot, for the soul of me, disoblige 
one who is so reasonable. John is a 
stingy curmudgeon, and does not 
know what's good for him ; and this 
gentleman here desires nothing but 
his welfare." 'fhen speaking aloud, 
“ VV^hy, Sir, when I consider the 
thing as you point it out,—well. Sir, 
—to be short,—so many guineas you 
want, do you?—^here. Sir,—much 
good may they do you. Upon my 
soul. Sir, you seem a very discreet, 
worthy fellow, and too much of a 
gentleman to do any thing dirty or 
mean; and 1 shall be glad to be bet¬ 
ter acquainted with you. Sir.” Where¬ 
upon they would shake hands and 
part. But Stephen could not help 
being a little afraid of John’s hear¬ 
ing of these doings,* for John bad 
hired him to attend upon himself, 
and bad told him, that be would 
turn him off, if he caught him about 
any mischief, or even too intimate 
with the other servants, whom he 
was desii^ to keep a watch upon. 
Now, the other servants were en¬ 
gaged by the steward, and John al- 
s lowed him to deal with them as he 
And Stephen told all this 
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to the upper servant, when he asked 
him for money. But he, being a 
sharp, shrewd, brazen-faced fellow, 
told Stephen never to mind that; 

“ Leave that to me, master Stephen,” 
he would say, “i shall manage John, 
and you sha’u’t be disn^sed.” 

But, to say the truth, John was 
better treated now than ever he bad 
been before. And as he was a good- 
natured fellow, and did not like to 
make a noise about trifles, he agreed 
very well with his people. ’John in¬ 
deed sometimes thought they might 
manage matters better; but for peace’ 
sake, he would let them have their 
own way. 

But like every other man, whether 
bachelor or married, John would 
have his troubles, and some of them 
1 am now going to tell of. 

He had a mighty deal of plague 
with a son of his own, whose name 
was Jonathan. Jonathan, it seems, 
from a child, had been snmetl^Qgiof 
an idle fellow, and would neverteKC 
to his book, but ran about like a 
colt among all the vagabonds in the 
neighbourhood. Now John having 
taken his two brothers, Patrick and 
Andrew, into the house with him, 
(as shall be told,) found he had lit- 
ue enough room, and so wished to 
get Jonathan set up by himself. The 
truth is, John was desirous to get 
clear of him ; for Jonathan had some 
vicious tricks, and would sometimes 
pick up silver spoons, and other 
things, that did not belong to him, 
when they fell in his way about the 
house. So taking him one day, John 
said to him, Harkee, Jonathan, 
my lad, you are now become a likely 
fellow, and it is high time you were 
setting out in the world, as 1 your 
father did, Jonathan, long before 1 
was come to your years. There is 
some waste land of mine on the ot];^ 
side of the river, to the west of ^ 
house—excellent good land, Jq^a- 
than, if it be well farmed; so |ou 
shall go and live there, and btmd a 
house for yourself, and get a if 
you please, and be your own master, 
my lad, and what more could you 
desire.^*/ Now Jonathan,* who was 
always ready for any such project, 
immediately began to collect his com¬ 
panions, calling qut: ** Hurrah 1 niy 
lads, follow me, and I will make gen- 
tiemen of you : 1 warrant yoq we 
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shall hold up our heads with the best 
of ’em—and away he scampered, 
witli a string of rageamuffins at his 
heels, and crossed the river, (John 
very glad to get rid of them j) and 
they built a house, and began to 
plough the land, and John heard no 
word of thaiffor a while^ and thought 
all was going on well. And all went 
on accoi^in^Iy, until the year’s end, 
when John s steward sent over to 
Jonathan to demand his rent. ** Rent, 
indeed ! with a pox upon you,'’crial 
Jonathan,—rent for my own land 
, that 1 have tilled, and for my own 
house tliat 1 have built! Uy my 
faith, roaster steward, you and dad 
may go whistle for your rent, for 
the deuce a rent you get here, I 
])romisc you.” Now, when this was 
told to the steward, he got into such 
a rage that nothing could be like it, 
ind^ nobody had ever seen him in 
such a fury; for he verily danced 
again^ and well-nigh foamed at the 
iffdiirtn for pure anger, lie swore he 
would make him pay the last farthing 
of the rent, if he should sell the coat 
ofFhis back. It would give him plea¬ 
sure, he said, to see the fellow go to 
the work-house, or even tothegallows, 
for which he seemed designed. He 
went straightway to John, and told 
him all that bad happened, and what 
an undutiful cub his son had grown, 
and how Jonathan must be made an 
example of to all disobedient chib* 
dren. John at first heard him very 
coolly, and told him that Jonathan 
had always been such an untoward, 
stubborn booby, that he never ex¬ 
pected any good of him. But the 
steward knew John's temper, and 
worked upon him till he bad him 
nearly in as great a rage as himself; 
for John was easily nettled when he 
thought any one made light of him, 
and mways loved to be master, both 
in his own house and every other 
way. So he took up his crab stick, 
and vowed he would teach his son 
better manners. But John forgot 
that Jonathan was now a great over¬ 
grown fellow, and past his father’s 
correction, and this he found to his 
woeful cost. For no soon« had he 
passed the river, than Jonathan came 
but upon liim and belaboured him, 
as if there had not been a drop’s^ 
bipod between tlietn. And there was 
j^^’'’1>lack, ill-looking fellow, called 


Yanky, without even a vine leaf to 
cover his nakedness; a fellow that 
would fight on any body's side that 
would give him a dram: and this 
fellow began to lay about him, some¬ 
times here, and sometimes there, and 
put evory thing into confusion ; and 
after they had all fought together for 
a long time, John saw that he could 
make nothing of it, and was obliged 
to give it up. And all that he had 
done, was to give Jonathan some 
knocks on the skull, and to break a 
few of his windows. But what vexed 
John and his steward worst of all, 
was, that he was obliged to go with¬ 
out his rent after all. And so he 
came home with black eyes and a 
bloody nose, and without his hat or 
wig, and his coat nearly torn oil* his 
back ; and all his neighbours, in the 
mean time, laughing and making 
game of him, that he could not rule 
his own son. And John slunk home 
as quietly as possible, and could 
scarcely hold up his head from pure 
shame and vexation. Now this was 
the worst business that ever John 
was concerned in, and he could ne¬ 
ver suffer to hear of it afterwards 
for what had he got for all his pains ? 
why, a shirtful of sore bones, aud was 
laughed at into the bargain ! 

As for Jonathan, he began about 
this time to take up house in a re¬ 
gular way; for, before that, he had 
lived about public-houses^ or any 
w'ay that happened; and ‘'he hired 
servants, and began to hold up his 
head among his neighbours. But 
he had taken such a grudge against 
aU stewards whatsoever, on account of 
the quarrel that he had had with his 
father’s steward, that he would ne¬ 
ver suffer the sight of one about his 
house, but managed his matters him¬ 
self the best way he could. Indeed he 
had but few servants of any kind, 
and what be had he gave but scanty 
fare to, and as scanty wages (on 
which account he was hated by all 
the servants round.) Being always 
a graceless cur, he would not be at 
the expense of a chaplain,—not he; 
but would go and hear any field- 
preacher that came strdling about; 
that is, when he had a for any 
preaching at all, which 1 suppose 
would be but seldom. By this time 
be had grown a great, raw-boned^ 
rough-looking fellow ; and, it was 
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thought, would soon l)e as strong a 
man, and perhaps as rich as his fa- 
i^her; and some people said he was 
a very good lad at bottom. But 
others, who had gone to seehim, said, 
he kept a dirty ill-ordered house, 
and neither spoke, nor dressed, nor 
behaved himself like a gentleman. 

It should have been told before, 
that John had two brothers living in 
the house with him, whose names 
were Patrick and Andrew. They 
had both come to live with John, to 
save expense, as one steward served 
all; and Stephen also, and the other 
servants, would do little jobs for the 
other two, as well as for John. But 
Stephen always looked upon John as 
his master, and paid little r^ard to 
Patrick, and almost none at all to 
Andrew. Indeed he was grown a 
saucy jackanapes, and even John 
himself had his own ado with him. 
Patrick was a tall, broad-shouldered, 
half-witted fellow j drank like a fish, 
and counted fighting the best friend¬ 
ship. Andrew was a staid, sober, 
considerate gentleman; minded his 
own affairs, and no other body's, 
but when he could make something 
by it; would rather flatter a fool 
than fight him, and liked to keep 
company with his betters. Andrew 
had not succeeded very well in the 
world until he came to live with 
John. Indeed some people, that did 
not like him, said he w'as too much 
for John. But this wa.s not true; 
for though a saving, prudent person, 
he was really a very honest man, and 
would scorn to take advantage of any 
body—^particularly his own relations. 
Patrick had a sort of steward of his 
own, (not being very expert in busi¬ 
ness himself;) and Andrew bad a 
chaplain called Jack, of whom he 
was very fond, because he was a 
grave, quiet man, like himself. Jack, 
at first, it seems, had been a stiff, 
long-faced, sulky fellow; but after 
he came into John’s house, he be¬ 
came more civil and good-humoured, 
and was very well spoken of, by all 
in the house. Now, it should have 
been told, that at the time John kill¬ 
ed his steward, (as hath been des¬ 
cribed,) hsfi^waB seized with a reli¬ 
gious craze, and would expound 
texts, and sing psalms from mom 
till night. And when he was in this 
mo oil, Andrew advised him to send 
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Martin his own chaplain away, and 
to take his friend Jack. But Martin 
was a cunning fellow, and would not 
go away, but loitered about the 
house until John and he became 
friends again. Now John and his 
brothers loved one another very cor¬ 
dially, and went hand^n hand in 
every thing that was done. And 
when John quarrelled with any of 
his neighbours, (some of whom were 
very troublesome) Patrick and An¬ 
drew would say as he saidj-smd fight 
along with him. For though An¬ 
drew was a peaceable, harmless man, 
yet when his blood was up he would 
fight like a game-cock. Only the 
oor gentleman was a little vain of 
is courage, for he would always be 
calling out: “ Look at me, my brave 
boys, now 1 maul them : match that 
if you can.” But every one has his 
foible. And the three brothers ha<l 
soon enough of fighting upon their 
hands, as is here to be related. 

A little to the south-east ofWjrill^ 
house, at the otlier side of a small 
stream, lived a gentleman called 
Francis; and a very odd sort of gen¬ 
tleman he was, for he thought no¬ 
body had any manners but himself. 
And he prided himself upon being 
always at the top of the fashion ; 
wore a fine coat, and a powdered wig, 
danced, took snuff, and made faces. 
But the truth is, he was an idle, dis¬ 
sipated fellow, went about continu¬ 
ally among playhouses, and taverns, 
and brothels, and kept several mis¬ 
tresses, though he w'as a married 
man: the more shame to him! lie 
would never mind his household 
matters, and so would have a stew¬ 
ard to do it for him: and every 
one that he got became completely 
his master, and poor Frank bad no¬ 
thing to say in his own house. And 
this was the way in all this country, 
as any one may see that reads this 
history,—only that John ruled his 
house better than any of them. Tn- 
deed in Francis’s house it was, as 
die proverb saith, “ like master, like 
man;” for the steward was generally 
not a whit beliind Frank in every 
kind of debauchery. And for that 
matter, from the butler to the shoe¬ 
black, it could scarcely be said that 
any one was better than his neigh¬ 
bour. One may suppose what sort 
of a family this was, and what they 
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would come to at last, and this we 
shall see presently. As. has been 
said, Frank was nothing at all among 
them ; and whoever was steward, 
would abuse him to the utmost. 
They would lie with his wife; and 
then if Frank complained, (and who 
could blamchim ?) they would shut 
him up in a cellar. Not content with 
this, they squandered away all 
Frank’s substance, and got him into 
debt, and almost ruined him. But 
at lengtl), as was very natural, Frank 
began to determine in his own mind, 
that he would no longer suffer such 
usage. And he told the steward one 
day, that he would have his house¬ 
hold affairs looked into, and put to 
rights. And the steward, like a 
booby, began to argue with him, and 
put him oiF, and behold what fol¬ 
lowed.' Why, Frank got into a pas¬ 
sion, as if he had been possessed. So, 
forthwith, taking the steward by the 
throat, “ Harkee, Sirrah,” quoth he, 
WUdwdl’ 1 have no peace in mine own 

house and be d-d to you? You 

have used me worse than a dog, Sir; 
you can’t deny it yourself. Sir. Have 
you not abused me, and beat me, 
and lain with my wife, and wasted 
iny substance, and what not. Sir ? I 
tell you, you have. Sir; and I’ll be 
the deadi of you. Sir.” And l>efore 
he would give the poor man time to 
answer, (and indeed he had not been 
nearly so bad as many more in his 
situation,) Frank gave him such a 
knock with a hatchet he had chan¬ 
ced to lay his hands upon, that poor 
Bourby, (for that was his name,) 
fell down and never rose again. But 
the matter did not end here; for 
Frank, without more ado, fell upon 
the rest of the household. He would 
take first one, and saying, “ Did 
you not do so and so, Sir ?” would 
straightway knock him down; and 
then another in the same way, “ Did 
you not do so and so. Sir? to be sure 
you did. Sirand down with him 
also, without more ceremony. After 
this he would ask no questions at all, 
but going up to one, he would say, 
“ This fellow was whispering some¬ 
thing against meand to another, 
** This fellow hath an ill lookand 
would knock them both down im¬ 
mediately. At last he b^an to lay 
;j|^t him on all sides, without care- 
a straw what he was doing: but 
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by this time, all his people that 
not frightened out of their wit‘ 
gan to take to their heels ; ruro . 
through doors', and windows, e* 
every way they could think of. Jti 
indeed it was high time, for Frc'^fc 
had now become raving mad. He/" < 
sed his Bible and prayer-book o 
the window: he stripped himself 
the shirt: he danced, and kicked, ad 
jumped, and roared, and swore 
a dragoon, and sung bawdy song'^' 
never was man seen in such a cot< 
tion; and, in short, it was the 
nion of the whole neighbourhe^i'" 
that poor Frank had fairly lost 
senses. h. 

But when it came out that Frai«- 
had really laid violent hands on 1' 
steward, and several of his houl?-^ 
hold, then, to be sure, there arosr<t 
great clamour, and all tlie nrig* 
bourhood was soon in an upro<' 
They said such doings were a sca^ 
dal in a Christian country: th^ 
would have the rascal to jail: the' 
would have him hanged, they said 
if he were the best gentleman the 
ever wore a shirt. Now John hao 
been at first very glad to heat tlw 
his neighbour Frank had begt n 
shew some spirit, and that he w*' 
going to behave himself like a na’*' 
and indeed he would oftenthni^ 
before that, have given Frank a net'- 
or a wink, as much as to say, 

J bad such an insolent pnppy of ^ 
steward, 1 would teach him to rnei? 
his manners.” But when he hoar 
that Frank had let his passion gc 
the better of him so much, he be 
came very vexed, and even angry 
and when he was in this mood 'all 
his own household got about him; 
and, as they were all afraid of thoir 
own places, and even of their lives, 
in case John should take it in bis 
head to play the same game; ab 1 
were all in a terrible rage at Fraiu' 
for what he had done, which, 
thought, would be a bad example ; 
all the gentlemen round, and th( 
servants would have no life of it^ 
Francis were allowed to pass; (iy 
deed Francis, they were sure, wou.w 
never rest until he had got every 
steward in the country a-pack- 
ing ; and, to tell the truth, he niad 
been heard to say as much.) ' W. ll, 
as 1 said, thev all got about John, 
and told him now careful he should 
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keep his temper, and take ad- 
froin sensible people who could 
it to him; and what a mercy it 
there wmie wiser heads about 
1 (han hie ovrn, to keep him out 
oi such mad pranks: they said they 
•lid n<rt be apprised if Frank, in 
of his raging fits, should' come 
' •'r and cut all their throats, or set 
. house in fire about their ears: 
!y advised him, if he valued his 
n life or theirs, to go, with the 
t of his neighbours, and get Frank 
by the heels, and brought to 
itice, or else sent to Iledlam, if he 
.'re really mad, which seemed the 
icelier case ; for it was not fit, they 
id, that such a fellow should be 
lowed to run wild about the coun.* 
>y, to the terror and danger of 
caiteable people~and a number of 
her thin^, to, the same purpose, 
'ow when John had heard this, he 
.id, “ Hy iny faith, my lads, there 
. sense in what you say; nobody 
.nows what the poor distracted gen> 
tleman may take into his head, and 
therefore we shall have him put into 
a strait jacket, and given into the 
-arc of his friends, until he come to 
■is,,Millses again—which I pray he 
nay, in due time.'’ Now, John was 
plain, straight-forward gentleman, 
ad every thing with him was no 
jqiier said than done:—so forthwith 
•ut he sallied, and was soon at the 
lead of the mob, who, by this time, 
were gathering round Frank's house, 
ind trying to burst open his door. 
And then, to be sure, there arose a 
confusion and disturbance, in the 
neighbourhood, that nobody remcin- 
b' red any thing like it;—for when¬ 
ever Francis saw what was brewing, 
be began to consider what he was 


about, and what'a predicatoeiit be 
was in; and by the time the first of 
ijle mob drew near his house, they 
saw him standing up very cooUy, 
olendiing his fists, atkd squaring 
with his arms, as if to let them 
know that there would be cracked 
(anwns before they shoifd get hold 
of him. And he happened to cast 
his eye upon a little, ragged, w^- 
huilt, sharp-looking fellow, standing 
by, to whom he said, “ Look you, 
my lad, you seem a tight brile gen¬ 
tleman ; 1 will find you employment 
if you have a mind ftnr it" Now 
this fellow, whose name was FeKara, 
and whom a game at fistycufis did 
more good than his dinner, imme¬ 
diately replied, “Ay, marry, with 
all my heart. Sir,” and jumped &t 
the ofter: and he soon ^ewed his 
mettlefor no sooner did the peo¬ 
ple come up and attack the house, 
than he flew upon them like a wild 
cat; and bit, and scratclied, and spit, 
and hissed, and laid about- 
sometimes with one hand, sometimes 
with another; now with a stick and 
then with a stone; at one time he 
would be fifty yards away from you, 
the very next moment be would 
have you by the throat. In short, 
what with his strength, and what 
with his contrivances and his tricks, 
(for he had more tricks than a 
chained monkey), the people began 
to think he could be nothing other 
than a devil incarnate, and were 
glad to escape, with life in their bo¬ 
dies, to their own houses. But John 
kept him in work for all his tricks- 
And so much, in the mean time, 
for Ferrara:—the rest of the story 
will be told afterwards, if any one 
should wish to heu it. 
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J. A. Llorente, born the 30th 
of March 1756, at Rincon del Soto, 
near Calahorra, in Arragon, was the 
;on of Don J. F. Llorente y Alcarraz, 
and of Donna Marift Manuela Gon¬ 
zales y Mendizabal, both of an an¬ 
cient and noble family, but possessed 


of a very moderate estate. The pa¬ 
ternal uncle of the young Llorente, 
a beneficiary priest of Uie city .^o£ 
Calahorra, undertook the superin¬ 
tendence of his education. After 
having passed through his philoso¬ 
phical B|adies at Tarragona, he ro- 


'* Translated fW>m an able article by M. Mahul, in the Itevue Encyclopidiqw (for 
April,) to which, during the last four years, M. Llorente had been a frequent and va¬ 
luable contributor. _ 
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ceived the clerical tonsure from the 
hands of the Bishop of Calahorra, on 
the 21st of December 1770, being 
then in the fourteenth year of his 
age. The three following years, ac¬ 
cording to scholastic usage, were oc¬ 
cupied by courses of Ic^c, at the ex¬ 
piry of which Llorente maintained a 
public disputation on physics and 
metaphysics. These courses had been 
delivered in a convent of the order 
of Mercy; and the fathers, in con¬ 
formity Tsith an odd enough custom, 
generally celebrated the conclusion 
of them by the representation of a 
comedy, which was performed by the 
students in the interior of the con¬ 
vent. On this occasion, a piece, en¬ 
titled The Prudent Abigail, was se¬ 
lected ; the part of Abigail, first the 
wife of Nabal, and afterwards tlie 
spouse of King David, being assigned 
to Llorente, on account of his agree¬ 
able physiognomy. The canons of 
the cathedral, the magistrates, and 
t^rTrlncipal inhabitants of the city, 
were invited to witness tliis spectacle; 
and so well did the young actors suc¬ 
ceed in the representation, that the 
piece was several times repeated. 

In the month of October 1773, 
Llorente went to Saragossa to study 
law. Although the course at this 
seminary continued four years, no¬ 
thing was tau^t but the Institutes 
of Justinian, and the Pandects. Du¬ 
ring the vacation of 177.5, the sub¬ 
ject of this memoir made his first 
journey to Madrid, where he fre- 
quentra the two principal theatres, 
and imbibed that taste for drama¬ 
tic composition which, after having 
read and meditated attentively the 
Poetics of Aristotle, (translated into 
Spanish by J. Gonaales de Salas), 
and Horace’s Epistle to the Pisos, 
(translated into Spanish verse by D. 
Vincent Espinel,)led him to attempt 
the composition of a comedy, which 
be c^ed Matrimonial Disgust, and 
which he afterwards thought a very 
mediocre performance. It should be 
recoUecteu, that, in Spain as in Italy, 
ecclenastics might shew themselves, 
without incurring scandal, in the 
public theatres. In 1776, M. Llo¬ 
rente took his degree as Bachelor of 
Laws; the year following he was 
elected Beneficiary of the Chapter of 
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Calahorra, and received, successively, 
the four minor orders, and the sun- 
deaconship ; which last fixes a man,, 
irrevocably, as an ecclesiastic. He 
afterwards studied canon law, taught 
at that period in the University of 
Saragossa, by an Italian canonist; 
according to whom the learned Van 
Espen was held suspected of the 
imperceptible heresy which the Je¬ 
suits have called Jansenism. • This 
canonist founded his prelections up¬ 
on the ultramontane principles, and 
the false decretals. The sound un¬ 
derstanding and extensive knowledge 
of M. Llorente preserved him from 
these erroneous notions, and prepar¬ 
ed him to become, in due time, one 
of the warmest advocates for reli¬ 
gious liberty. At length he was or¬ 
dained priest by the Bishop of Cala¬ 
horra, his diocesan, in 1779, in con¬ 
sequence of a dispensation procured 
for that purpose, being then little 
more than twenty-three years of age*. 
In the course of a month, he was 
authorised to confess men, but did 
not receive power to confess women 
till after the expiry of four years. 
A little after his sacerdotal ordina¬ 
tion, M. Llorente, having finished 
his course of study, went to Valentia 
to receive the bonnet of Doctor in 
Canon Law. Such was even then 
the soundness and liberality of his 
ideas, that he exerted himself great¬ 
ly, though unsuccessfully, to prevent 
an aged Ecclesiastic from devising 
his property in favour of the monks, 
to the exclusion of his own relations. 

Having returned to Madrid, for 
the second time, in 1781, M. Llo¬ 
rente, after undergoing a profound 
examination on the civil and com¬ 
mon law of the country, was admit¬ 
ted an advocate before the Supreme 
Council of Castille; and was the same 
year received as a member of the 
Koyal Academy of the Holy Canons, 
of the Liturgy, and of Ecclesiastical 
History of Spain, established at Ma¬ 
drid under tne protection of St Isi¬ 
dore. 

The office of Ecclesiastical Promo- 
tcur-fiscal-gin^ral (Proctor-General) 
of the Bishopric of Calahorra hav¬ 
ing become vacant in 1782, M. Llo¬ 
rente was appointed to it by his 
bishop, who, at the same time, con- 


• The age fixed by the canons in use is twenty-five; by the ancient canons, forty. 
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ferred upon him the title of Vicar- ed, at least until you comprehend the 
general; and he himself tells us, that, evidence upon which they are ground- 
even amidst the multiplied occupa- ed: for there is no authority beyond 
tions of these two offices, he stole a ourselves competent to suodue the 
few hours from sleep, to compose a reason which Nature has given us-’ ” 
dramatic work, known in Spain under Under the influence of these ideas, 
the title of Operetta, and which bears M. Llorente made rapid progress in 
some analogy to our melodrames. this new path. Hencedt is obvious 
The piece, interspersed with ariettes, that the reasoning philosophy of M. 
modelled on the Italian airs then in Llorente was exceedingly different 
voguei was entitled 2'fie Galician from that which M- L'Abbe de La 
Recruiting Officer, and was success- Mennais pretends he has recently 
fully represented in a private house, discovered, and which, is well 
M- Llorente preserved long his taste known, admits no other road to the 
for dramatic poetry, and at a latter discovery of truth, except through 
period composed a tragedy called the medium of authority. 

Euric, King of the Goths, in which It must be confessed, that the In- 
he attempt^ to sketch an outline of quisition of Spain was at this period 
the intrigues and vicissitude which very ill advised; for in 1785 the 
then agitated his country; this per- tribunal of the Holy Office at Log- 
formance was never published^ In rono chose M. Llorente as its com- 
1783, M. Llorente addressed a re- missary. It was necessary for him 
presentation to King Charles 111. in to prove that his family, for three 
order to obtain some reduction in generations back, had incurred no 
the taxes paid by the inhabitants of punishment from the Holy Office, 
his native province; and^he had not and that they were descendid. 
only the honour to succeed in his ther from Jews, Moors, nor Here- 
ohject, but the King, over and above, tics: a formality sufficiently annov- 
placed at his disposal abundant ing, at least as far as regards the 
means for relieving the distress which second point; for he who, to expur- 
tben prevailed, and appointed him gate his race from all contamination, 
to distribute them. should go back to the epoch of the 

The year 1784,” says M. Llo- establishment of the Inquisition, 
rente, in his Biographical Notice, would find it necessary to prove that 
written by himself *, “ was the pe- 4064 persons (calculating from tlie 
riod at which 1 abandoned, entirely, mean term of the duration of human 
the Italian principles in matter of life) were neither Moors, Jews, nor 
discipline, the scholastic doctrines in Heretics. However, the name of 
theology, and the peripatetic max- none of his ancestors being found 
ims in philosophy and the natural inscribed in the Registers of the Ho* 
sciences. A learned and judicious ly Office, they were satisfied. M. 
person, who then lived in Calahorra, Llorente likewise applied himself, 
made me sensible that a great part with some success, to preaching, till, 
of my knowledge rested on prqju- in 1788, the Duchess of Sotomayor, 
dices, or was drawn from books full first Lady to Queen Louisa, wife of 
of errors. He offered to superintend Charles IV. received him into her 
my reading. I had observed that he service, under the title of ConsuUor 
pinsessed knowledge superior to that de Camara : subsequently he became 
of either the clergy or laity of Ca- one of the testamentary executors of 
lahorra, and that he gave expres- this lady, in conjunction with Gran 
sion to ideas and reflections which 1 dees of Spain, Bishops, and Members 
had not met with in niy favourite of the Council of CasUUe ; and, last- 
authors. * Every thing here below,' ly, tutor of the present Duke of 
he used to say to me, ‘ may be re- tomayor, one of the richest propiie- 
solved into facts, or reasonings; ne- tors of Spain, 
ver believe the first without authen- At toe commencement of 1789 
tic and credible testimony; never the Gi^d Inquisitor General, D. 
cling to the second, whatever be the Augustin Rubin de CevaUos, Bishop 
authority by which they are support- of Jaen, named M> Llorente 8ccre- 


* Paris, 1818, one Vol. 18mo. in Spanish, 
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tary-General of the InquidtioDj a post 
which he held till 1761, and which 
placed at his disposal the archives 
of the Holy Office, which he was one 
day to disclose to the world. The 
same year he was twice admitted to 
the presence of Charles IV., and the 

S ueen his wife, in order to place in 
eir hands the different pious lega¬ 
cies of the Duchess of Sotomayor; 
and their Majesties were pleased to 
signify their approbation of his con¬ 
duct, byjfr^nting him with a pre¬ 
bend in the clmrch of Calahorra. 
This benefice appeared to him pre¬ 
ferable to the more eminent post of 
Inquisitor of Cartbagena in the In¬ 
dies, which D. Augustin llubin at 
the same time oftbred him. The 
Coupt Florida Blanca was at this 
period the principal Minister who 
governed Spain. This able and en¬ 
lightened statesman, thinking that 
the movement which had already be¬ 
gun to agitate Europe required ra- 
seconded and governed by 
power, than irritated by ill-timed re¬ 
sistance, had applied himself to acce¬ 
lerate in 6^in the progress of know¬ 
ledge and civilization. With this view 
he instituted at Madrid an academy of 
history, of which M. Llorente became 
a memter, and even supported pub¬ 
lic theses on important points of the 
national liistory. Some notice has 
been preserved of one of these literary 
exhibitions, celebrated in the Iloyal 
Monastery of St Isidore, at which 
the most distinguished personages of 
the capital assisted, and where the 
Cardinal de Lorenzana, then Arch¬ 
bishop of Toledo, and Primate of 
the kingdom, did not disdain to place 
himself among the number of the 
disputante. The thesis of M. Llo¬ 
rente had for its object to develope 
the plans proposed for the restora¬ 
tion of literary rmrsuits in Christen¬ 
dom, by Oassiodorus in Italy, during 
the ifth century,—St Isidore of Se¬ 
ville, in ^ain during die 7 th,— 
Charlemagne in France, aided by 
Alenin, towards the end of the 8th,— 
and to determine if any of these 
plans was adapted to the present 
trine, and with what mocUficarions. 
H. Llorente laboured to establish the 
SHpexiority of St Isidore, tif whom 
the ecekmaatica l sciences in Spain 
have been indebted for all their suc¬ 
cess. His dissertation, analysed, in 
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the Madrid Gazette, has not been 
printed. It procur^ him, how¬ 
ever, the office of Censor, which he 
exercised with discernment and for¬ 
bearance. 

At the commencement of 1791, 
and in consequence of some court 
intrigues, M. Llorente was obliged 
to quit Madrid, and retire to his 
prebend at Calahorra. It was then 
that he had the good fortune to of¬ 
fer hospitality to a considerable 
number of French priests, whom the 
fury of the Be volution had forced to 
seek an asylum in Spain. He found 
himself the only person at Calahorra 
who understooci the French language, 
which circumstance naturally led 
him to act as interpreter between the 
exiles'and the ecclesiastical and civil 
authorities of the country. It was 
he who verified the papers of the 
proscribed, provided for their lodging 
and support, catechised those who 
were thought fit to exercise the func¬ 
tions of the holy ministry, and pro¬ 
cured for them fees for saying mass, 
and even employment in difierent pa¬ 
rishes. Besides these personal atten¬ 
tions, M. Llorente interested in fa¬ 
vour of the French priests, the gene¬ 
rosity of several distinguished person¬ 
ages in Spain, from whom he obtained 
considerable sums, and among whom 
he cites the Cardinal de Ix>renzai)a, 
Archbishop of Toledo, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Seville, the Bishop of t’or- 
doba, and other prelates. We shall 
find in the si*quel, that, when exiled 
in his turn, not many years after¬ 
wards, M. Llorente was repaid for 
these benefits with the basest ingra¬ 
titude. 

The year following, M. Llwente 
wrote a History of the Emigration of 
the French Clergy to Spain, which 
was intended to form a vdnme in 
quarto; but in passii^ through the 
hands of different persons to whose 
examination it was submitted, the 
manuscript was lost: the pruevreur- 
fjical, however, endeavoured to con¬ 
sole him for this loss, by assuring 
him that circumstances would not 
have permitted the publication of 
the work. About this period, D. 
Manuel Abad La Sierra, an enlight¬ 
ened man, though [nquisitor-OeneMl 
of Spain, cast his eyes upon M. Llo¬ 
rente, (precisely on account of his mo¬ 
derate and philosophical opinions,) as 
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a proper person to digest and arrange 
the plan of some important modifica¬ 
tions which lie wished to introduce in 
the internal constitution and forma of 
procedure of the Inquisition. But a 
court intrigue soon displaced the ho¬ 
nest Inquisitor, who was dismissed 
before he could carry his projects in¬ 
to execution. Subsequently, how¬ 
ever, M. Llorentc was invited by a 
persoq of infiuence to recommence 
the exposition of these plans, which 
there was still some hope of carrying 
into effect; and he set himself to the 
work, in concert with his Diocesan, 
the Bishop of Calahorra, to whose 
intelligence and wisdom he has 
thouglit proper to pay a warm tribute, 
although we have since seen the same 
prelate, in the Cortes of Cadiz, vot¬ 
ing for the continuance of the Inqui¬ 
sition. When the labour was com¬ 
pleted, M. Llorente took a journey 
to Madrid, in order to watch over, 
and, if possible, contribute to its suc¬ 
cess. The scheme was patronized by 
the Prince of the Peace, (Godoy,) 
then the all-powerful Minister and 
favourite ; and M. dc Cabarrus, and 
M. de Jovcllanos, entered into it with 
the greatest zeal. Nothing less was 
contemplated than giving publicity 
to the hitherto dark and mysterious 
proceedings of the Holy Office. M. 
de Jovellanos having been called to 
the Ministry of Grace and Justice, 
M. Llorente aetjuired new credit and 
influence; but the too sutlden fall of 
that able and enlightened minister, 
once more postponed, to an indefinite 
period, these contemplated improve¬ 
ments. In 1796, and the years fol¬ 
lowing, the Sovereign Council of the 
Royal Chamber of the Indies placed 
the name of M. Llorente on the lists 
of presentation submitted to the King 
for the Bishoprics of Mechoacan, and 
of Buenos Ayres, and for the Arch¬ 
bishopric of Manilla. 

But the agents of the Inquisition 
were alreaily preparing for M. Llo¬ 
rente his first persecutions. He had 
had the courage to pay his respects to 
the f:>.Uen Minister, M. de Jovellanos, 
as he passed through Calahorra 
to the place of his exile; and among 
the papers of that Minister his ene¬ 
mies had discovered the scheme of 
M. Llorente for modifying and ame¬ 
liorating the prooeedii^ of the In¬ 
quisition. This was in 1801; and 


(iCl 

that abominable tribunal, whose mo¬ 
dern benignity has been sometimes 
of late boasted of, persecuted, un¬ 
der different pretences, and, among 
others, that of Jansenism, the most 
respectable persons who had had any 
connection with M. de Jovellanos. 
D. .4ntouio de la Cue8t% Archdeacon 
of the Cathedral of Avila, was thrown 
into a dungeon, where he remained 
for live years. D. Geronimo, his 
brother, penitentiary canon of the 
same church, was compel^l to save 
himself by retiring to France. Both 
were declared innocent, and they 
were so in fact; but without power¬ 
ful protection their innocence would 
have been of little avail. Processes 
were also instituted by the Inquisi¬ 
tion against the Countess of Monti- 
jo, notwithstanding her high rank; 
against her cousin 1). Antonio Pala-. 
fox. Bishop of Cuenca ; against D. 
Antonio Tabira, Bishop of Salaman- 
ca; against D. Augustin Abad La 
Sierra, Bishop of Barcelonjt,^, 
against several canons of St Isidore 
at Madrid. 'I'liese recent examples 
deserve to be cited, as furnishing 
sufficient proof, that if the knowledge 
of the age, and that refinement of 
manners which it has produced, have 
caused the Familiars of the Holy Of¬ 
fice to slumber a little in their den, 
the madness of party spirit is at any 
time sufficient to restore to that sacri¬ 
legious institution all its native fero¬ 
city. At the post-office at Madrid, 
the correspondence of M. de Llo¬ 
rentc with the Countess of Mont^jo 
had been opene<l, copies taken, and 
the letters suffered to reach their des¬ 
tination, that the replies might also 
be obtained. The collection was 
transmitted to the Inquisitor-Gene¬ 
ral, and M. de Llorente received or¬ 
ders to place himself as prisoner in a 
convent, where, a few days after, a 
member of the Supreme Council of 
the Inquisition came to intimate to 
him a decree of that tribunal, which 
deposed him from his situations of 
Secretary and Commissary to dm 
Holy Office, condemned him to pay 
a fine of fifty ducats, and to continue 
in confinement for a month in .the 
convent. As to the motive whitdi 
provokdi the sentence, he was left 
in utter ignorance; but in restoring 
him bis papers whidi had been seiz¬ 
ed, all those which related to the In- 
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quisitioDj together with some wri> obtained various boons for his native 
tings in defence of the liberties of province. 

the Spanish Church, and in oppo- The year 1809 witnessed the fall of 
sition to the pretensions of the Court tiie Inquisition, which had been abo> 
of Rome, were withheld. lished in Spain, by a decree of the new 

The disgrace of M. Llorente con- King; and M. Llorente was chosen to 
tinned till 1805: this period he pass- examine its vast archives, and to write 
cd in his proeince, devoting himself the history of that infamous tribu- 
to literary research and to works of nal. Daring two years, several per- 
niety and usefulness. Kecalled at sons were employed under his direc- 
length to Madrid, to engage in some tions, in copying, or extracting the 
historical inquiries which interested original pieces which were found in 
the government, he was nominatetl by these ar<mi ves. The combination of 
the King, in 1806, as Canon of the these valuable materials, with those 
Metropolitan church of Toledo; then which' he had been employed in col- 
Ecoldtre (blaster of the Schools) of Iccting since 1789, enabled him to 
the same chapter, an ofiicc united to draw that picture of the Holy OfSce 
theplaceof Chancellor of the Uuiver. which has gained for him tlie sur- 
sity of that city; and in the fol- mme oi the SucionitLf of the IntpiLsi- 
lowing year he was instituted as £c- lion *. In the same year, the mo- 
clesiastical (Chevalier of the order of nastic orders having been suppressed, 
Charles III., after having given the he was charged with carrying, gra- 
proofs of nobility required by the sta- dually, this su})])rcssion into cttect, 
tutes of the order. and with collecting the moveables and 

Till this period, the career of M. effects of the convents which had been 
IdpreBitie had been almost wholly re- shut up. He acquitted himself of 
ligious; it now changed its charac- this difficult task in such a manner 
ter, and became political. The French as to soften its rigour and severity- 
had invaded Spain ; in the month The important situation of director- 
of June 18U8, an order of Joachim general of the national property was 
Murat, then Grand Duke of Ikrg, then entrusted to him ; the property 
and who commanded the armies of of all those who had gone to join the 
Napoleon, enjoined M. Llorente to government at Cadiz, or the Juntas 
repair to Bayonne, to form part of who obeyed it, and who failed to re- 
an assembly of Spanish Notables, turn to their respective residences 
convoked to reform the government within the time specified by the de- 
of the monarchy, and to prepare a crees of the new government, having 
political constitution. He took part been declared national. Engaged in 
in the deliberations of that assembly, so fatal a cause, however, M. Llo- 
and his name is found at the bottom rente soon found he might prevent 
of the constitutional act which it con- some evil, but could no longer do 
cocted. Thus engaged in the party good : it was thus he succeeded in 
of Joseph Buonaparte, he was soon inducing the government to entrust 
called to the office of Counsellor of the administration of the confiscated 
State, and after his first reverses, fol- property to the wives, children, or 
lowed the King, to whose fortunes he relations of the refugees; in corrobo- 
had thus been led to attach himself; ration of which he appe^ to some of 
for the victory of Baylcn awakening the most illustrious names in Spain, 
the national energy, had smead the —and the appeal has not been made 
insurrection to Madrid and I'oledo. in vain. But he did not long re- 
M. Llorente took refuge at Vittoria tain this painful office, and, to re¬ 
in the suite of Joseph Buonaparte, compense him for the loss, Joseph 
He accompanied him also in the pro- nominated him Ajiostolical Commis- 
gress he made through Arragon, and sary General of the Holt/ Crusade^ 

• We confess we do not see very clearly the point of this agnomen. Suetonius, 
though an honest, is a very caarsc and indelicate writer ; and, while he exposes, with¬ 
out mercy, the vices of the Ca^rs, exhibits prooih of the very licentiousness he con¬ 
demns. Not so M. 1 .lorentc. Nor is there much affinity between the subjects of 
these writers,—the biography of the first twelve Caesars, and the History of the Spa- 
■niBh Inquisition. 
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«n office which confers the general 
distribution of the royal alms; a spe¬ 
cies of bounty sufficiently ill under¬ 
stood, if it be considered in relation 
to the principles of political economy, 
but which, from the monastic spirit 
which has so long predominated in 
Spain, has become in that country a 
sort of national usage. 

While occupied with these em¬ 
ployments, so important and so diver¬ 
sified, M. Llorente published in Spain 
(a circumstance which required some 
courage on his part,) the first outline 
of his History of the Inquisition. 
Subsequently, he recast the work, 
and published it in French j it is 
since (his latter period that his name 
became known throughout Europe. 

In the month of August 1812, in 
consequence of the loss of the battle 
of Arapiles, (Salamanca,) the court of 
Joseph having been obliged to eva¬ 
cuate Madrid, M. Llorente followed 
it to Valentia, and published in that 
city some pamphlets in favour of his 
party. These brochures exhibit in 
their author a melancholy blindness 
to the public opinion of his nation, 
and to its real interests: one of them 
is even directed against the Cortes of 
< 'adi*, and the principles of their ce¬ 
lebrated Constitution. Such were 
the deplorable consequences of the 
first fatal deviation from the honour¬ 
able path of genuine patriotism. At 
length, the successive reverses of the 
French armies forced M. Llorente to 
follow them across the Pyrenees: he 
entered France by Oleron, and, hav¬ 
ing visited Rourdcaux, Toulouse, and 
other cities of the South of France, 
he arrived in Paris in the month of 
March 1814. The great events of 
that year were accomplished, and 
Ferdinand ascended the throne pre¬ 
served for him by the heroism of his 
people. 

The party of Joseph, which had ne¬ 
ver employ^ any other argument than 
that of force, disappeared when it no 
longer had that ar^ment to support 
it ; and few of his adherents made 
my difficulty in submitting to Fer- 
linand. Governed by the counsels 
>f a few courtiers, who drove him on 
:o acts of the most implacable cruelty, 
.his miserable despot soon began to 
overturn the work of those who had 
defended his crown while he was in 
captivity, and to proscribe at once 


the generous dtizens who had stead¬ 
fastly adhered to their country and 
the cause of independence, and those 
Spaniards, known by the name of 
•losephinos, whose offers of submis¬ 
sion were rejected with disdain. As 
one of these, M. Llorente suffered the 
double punishment of perpetual ba¬ 
nishment and confiscation of his pro¬ 
perty ; and, among other things, lost, 
in consequence of this measure, a lib¬ 
rary of HOOO volumes, which he had 
left at Madrid, and which* consisted 
of a great number of MSS., and of 
rare and valuable books. He found 
himself despoiled at once of his pre¬ 
ferments and of his ecclesiastical re¬ 
venues. In his quality of canon and 
dignitary of the church of Toledo, 
he protested against these consequen¬ 
ces of the royal decree, and demand¬ 
ed to be regularly heard and tried; 
which protestation he published. 
The rules and principles of lUscipline 
acknowledged by the Catholic church 
were certainly in his favoWF-; fiar 
when, at the commencement of the 
Revolution, the French priests and 
bishops protested against several se¬ 
vere measures of which they were the 
objects, they appealed to the same 
principles with M. Llorente. It is 
therefore a little surprising that these 
principles were so totally unsuccess¬ 
ful with the very persons who, at 
the time they were appealed to by the 
French refugees, had declared them¬ 
selves their most zealous and ardent 
patrons and admirers. 

During the year 1814, M. Llo¬ 
rente made a voyage to London, but 
the climate disagreeing with him, he 
resolved to establish himself defini¬ 
tively at Paris. The riches of, and 
ready access to the public libraries, 
and the honourable and pleasant so¬ 
ciety of the learned men of that ca¬ 
pital, who vied with each other in 
doing justice to the merit of the 
learned Spanish priest, caused hipi 
to find charms in this foreign resi¬ 
dence; and he devoted himself to 
those literary researches for which 
he was so eminently qualified. Dif¬ 
ferent writings relative to the an¬ 
cient and modern history of Spain 
were th| fruits of his diligence in 
this retreat; and on one occasion 
he even ap^ared on the political 
arena, with that eclat which so well 
becomes caluinniatetl innocence, when 
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a member of the Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties, vrho had not yet accustomed 
the tribune to the audacity of his 
recriminations, insulted French ge¬ 
nerosity, by recommending the with¬ 
holding the bread granted to the 
Spaniards, whom the French inva¬ 
sion of their^untry, and the subse- 
qu^t reverses of Napoleon, had de¬ 
prived of their property and rank, 
and forced to seek an asylum from 
the nation which had been the 
cause of their calamities. Witli that 
warmth of heart, and pomp of diction, 
which characterize his talent, M. 
Lain^ instantly came forward to ren¬ 
der justice to the feelings of the nation. 
On his part, M. Llorente spoke in 
justidcanon, at least, of the intentions 
of the individuals who groaned with 
him under a common misfortune; 
exposed a crowd of gross erron which 
M. Clausel de Consseigues had cmn- 
mitted; and replied to the ignorant 
assertion, that there had been no 
■auto dafp since 1680, by proving, 
that from 1700 till 1806, 1578 per¬ 
sona had perished under die flints 
of the Inquisition. The puUication 
of the complete annals of the H(dy 
Office fbU^ed soon after, and cir¬ 
culated through the whole of Europe 
and America; so that, translated into 
English, Geman, and Italian, the 
Hittorp of the rnijvmiion is now to be 
met with in ahnost every respectable 
library. The success of uiis bode is to 
be ascribed, not to the style, which is 
destitute of brilHancy ancf degance,— 
not to the able arrangement of the 
materials, to the energy of the por¬ 
traits, the depth of the views, or the 
aenteness of the observations ; but to 
tlie authendci^ of the important 
pieces which it contams, the exacti¬ 
tude and novelty d* the Stalls which 
it disdoses, and the striking truth 
of the rim^e, unadorned narrative, 
which have sufficed to be^ow upon 
book the cbai^ter of an bistori- 
elt’ aom^: in otnik words, no one 
cad'ltoi|(iefordir speak or write of the 
inm^rion; wimout consulting and 
citmg ^ testimony of this honest 
and impartid aonalurt. ^ 

But, till this hoar, no one has ever 
been able to levd a blow at intolerance 
and fanadeMiU'with impunity; yet 
the generous nieii who have attempt¬ 
ed it, posset partieular claims to our 
esteem and rcf^rd, as it was easy for 


them to foresee the long responsibi- 
li^ which such attempts would en¬ 
tail on them. M. Llorente presents 
a new and melancholy example of 
the implacability of those who call 
themselves the disciples of a Master 
who taught nodiing but Peace and 
Love, ^aroely was the Uishtry of 
the iHqvisiiitm published, when the 
Tribunal of Penitence, where he con¬ 
soled some exiles of the most Catho¬ 
lic nation, was shut up against him. 
He had bten in the habit of celebra¬ 
ting mass at the diurch of Saint 
JEiutaehe, and the small pittance 
which a pious diarity had attached 
to the service, contributed scantily 
to provide for the necessities of his 
old age. The ecclesiastical superiors 
of the dioeese of Paris caused it to 
be signified to him that he was forbid 
to celebrate the holy mysteries of his 
religion. In a word, he wlio had 
been a dignitary of one of the richest 
churches in the Romish Communion, 
Counsellor of State to the brother of 
Napoleon, Director of the National 
Property, and Distributor of the 
Royal Bounty, considered himself 
fortunate in gaining honourably a 
Very moderate income, by instructing 
young Frenchmen, in a boarding- 
oouse of Paris, to repeat the accents 
of that fine Castilian tongue, of 
which Raynal has said, yueUe est 
iclataide comme for et tonore comme 
farffcnt.” Will it be believed that 
iofa^anoe was sufficiently powerful, 
and l^islation sufficiently cruel, to 
interdict M. Llorente, in the name 
of the University of Paris, from giv¬ 
ing lessons in Spanish in a private 
instituticn 1, The director of that es¬ 
tablishment exerted himself to ob¬ 
tain the recal of the prohibition, but 
his efforts were fruitless. 1 n spite of 
his enemies, however, M. Llorente 
continued to find, in the treasures of 
his own erudition, in his laborious 
industry, in the public favour, and 
in the solicitude said zeal of esteem 
and friendship, the conveniences 
which his flragal and temperate ha¬ 
bits required, and of which the uii- 
fetding brutklity of power would 
have deprived him. 

. The publication of the PdUkal 
Portraits of the Popes filled up the 
Aieasure of those resentments which 
the writings of M. Llorente bad 
already accumulated against him. 
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;^a>pe^ormance4B<a iHpk: «f vast 
en}4l|lion, and unhappily furnishes 
..laattw of amusement, an4 derisioDj 
to those ^h^^the abuses engraft" 
ed 4lh*|he reli^on, together 

,iirithi, tw TicA( os ita minUterSj have 
^xeitdarod ita^eiiemies.- But besides 
that> the author haskcolleeied a mass 
of particulars of tuore tbau doubtful 
authenticity, .(hs, . for instanoa> die 
otory.of the ^tended Joan, 
the^apocryi^ character of which is 
now piet^.generally admitted,) the 
reader,, it a 'Cathpue,* wiU remu-k, 
with sormw and that the sub¬ 
ject, die ,4um, and even the tone of 
the work,, are little consonant with 
the chaineter of a Catholic priest, 
whose honour ia, in some sort, infeB- 
parable.from that of thf^jdpoatolic 
nee, < whatever reasonable' lib^ty Jie 
may take in exposing the errors which 
pretend to shelter* uiemselves under 
thist grave auth(»i|y». But having 
frs!akly.atated oup* pemonal opinion 
of the work, we may he permitted, 
at the same time, to express the ho¬ 
nest indignation withi which the se¬ 
verity exercised towards its author 
has filled every truly Christian mind. 
In the beginning of December 18S3 
he was ordered to quit Paris in (hree 
daysyand France without ddim. After 
the >Revolution of 1820, M. Llorente 
might have returned to, his. native 
country; but as he could not recover 
the property and the honours of 
wliich precei^g events had despoil- 
' "ed him, and as, moreover, he enjoy¬ 
ed at Paris that security wad*consi¬ 
deration which his period <d Ufere- 

S uired, he had resolved to finish'his 
ays. in that capital. His abrupt 
and violent ex^sion from bis adopt¬ 
ed country was therefore to him like 
a second exile. Efforts were made by 
the friends of M. Llorente to sus- 
p^d at least the execution of this ar¬ 
bitrary order, which could not fail to 
prqve fatal; but these wem nnsoc- 
oessfiil,. mid the ^venerable Septua- , 
genariam set out, consoled with the 
marl^ est^i and mfiection, and 
the generous: succouni tender^ to 
him by several praiseworthy dtkpns, 
always ready to .brave calumfl|^^in 
ord«r to remain fsithfbl to imrfor- 
tupe. \ ‘ 

. M. liorente rapidly paasedlhtomto 
France at the monumt; udien, toe 
whole of its surface was omrered udlh 
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snow, and*iiraa not' even indulged 
wi^ a few ,da|p rest at Bayonne. 
From the..>inoment He- entered the 
confines of his native Country, he was 
received with the most marked ex- 

S ressions of public regard ;. and, 
oubtless, he would: not have failed 
to receive more Eubstontial proofs of 
the. esteem and veneralton of^his 
countrymen, 'which, - might permps 
have induced him to relinquish the 
intention be had formed of aceejuing 
a disir which had been j^red. him 
in the .University of St. Denringo. 
But a few days after bis arrival at 
Madrid, namely, on the £th of Fe¬ 
bruary 18^,.*he fell the victim of 
the,extraordinary fatigues to which 
he had been so pueUy condemned. 
Hk obsequies took place on the 8tb, 
in the diurch of San Pedro, with 
becoming pomp,,, and .bis body was 
deposited in the cemetery of Funcar- 
ral, after a model of , his bust had 
been taken in plaster.* Befiit‘e he 
died, M. Llorente. pronoushced his 
foigivenness of his persecutors: God, 
wbo^nows the secrets of all'thearts, 
may also pardon tl^r .crim^ if .they 
mpent; but on earth they will never 
be forgiven, because meu>. of a hi^ 
moral superiority acquire on invi^- 
ble right, which affixes an indelible 
stain on those by whom they have 
been proscribed. 

Religion, politics, and history, 
were, in their tuni, indebted for 
important services to M. Llorente; 
sometimes, also, they had to remet 
his errors. Without doubt, be uas 
deserved well of religion, in unmask¬ 
ing the sanguinary .fonaticism by 
which its purity baa so often been 
sullied and dishonoured. He has 
been able to rally, under its banners, 
many generous spirit whom odious 
and false interpretations had es¬ 
tranged, and he nas contributed to 
disengage it from, that leprmy qf.|U- 
persktion which, so frequ^Xy^t- 
, taches to its whiles; but. 
aively devoted to search j|| 
abuses^ he has aometir" 
against diose traditume < 
origin, whidb the true Caii 
^nerates as much as the ^ 
hk fkUh. The errors committed 
M. Llorente, in h^jM^cal‘eaoreer, 
pre^t also a poiilptt view in which 
they may be extei^ted or exenaed. . 
He was tme of the Brst individuals 
• 40 






in &pain wlia'J|d(ml«d and diiaaa^j 
atea liiMfil andf^ulil^hifial 
nions of the i^e. in 1808, Buon»> 
partawas sdU the Betblntion to ma» 
mf foreigner, who had had no oppor* 


JP^ of Spdn, 

severante mth which M. Lto^ilte 
a&ered to . tlto eauae of Joae^ 
oii|;ht to be aacatjhe^to^ fo^ ^ 
prior engagem^ta^nd^lli^:—iS—:x_ 
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of the Mie, and the true prindplet^ 
the othpr. €Li the other hand, till 
tholstandatd of libertjr wtl erected 
at dadiz, the parto of>:Ferdinand ap¬ 
peared mat ci the ancient refpme, 
with all Jts abuses, not even ex¬ 
cepting t& Inquisition. This iast 
King Jose^ ahiolislied ;iie attached 
the tree of feudality at the core; he 
sapped by the base the column of 
superstition. It waBui]fl|er the in¬ 
fluence of these prepossessions that 
M. Llorente fort^ his fint poli¬ 
tical connections. These modves, 
however, constituted only a part 
the reasons which he alleged in jus¬ 
tification of his conduct, in which 
he peiosted to the last in maintain- 
iw that he could discover no error. 
I^en ^e resistance commenced, 
be used to say, success appeared im¬ 
possible ; it delivered Spun toaPriie 
Wrdrs a£ eivil war and devastation ; 
and, in a word, that he had been able 
to do more good to his country, and 
his fellow-cidmiB, by attaching him¬ 
self to,the pu-to of Joseph, than if 
he bad fbllowep the government of 
C^z. This spades of justification 
will douhtlem appear inadmissible ; 
for it tends to txmfound force with 
right, and a national government 
with a foreign usurpation. But if M. 
Xdorente was decefTed, he was never¬ 
theless stneere; and when, at a sub¬ 
sequent pn^f the Consritutiou’ of 
Cadiz had men proclaimed and re- 


that he aaw .withi«iultojWw^4^^^^ 
libiutioB of 1890i<.|U]Ml,that ^ pDAf, 
Btantly riteitodihimtolf itivatwoph 
defender, iilthou^>hihad'.8tiU|U)ipie;. 
di||c{dty to fttotogbin^f front viiing 
piooD of those persato ^S ^ in 181$ 
saved Spain at gadiZi iW^nd nevm- 
ceased .to vieu M j a events-m thnt pe¬ 
riod with a p^lPIlced ay ^'> 
M. Llprente |R}itteBS(^ vast knpw?- 
ledge, particulffidy in subjects of an 
eoit|eriasticd'or htotoritolll^; biit 
Iql^leKudUien ,W8pted tba^gorous 
precisMn iwn^ttirnd by>the lesrned in 
B 4 (glaD 4 -.. and. G^many. 

Though his mind was not defident 
in dewness and'method, yd the art 
of arranging, fibooto snoh as it is 
undmt^ to#is^, (did:'.wo. migir 
add, in Engiapdfl was -unknowii to 
him. In his venu^srl8i^m|ge,Ma 
style, as far-as we may he permit¬ 
ted to jndge, was correct and perspi¬ 
cuous, fatat distingitoihed by no bm- 
liant quali^ t he spoke French with 
difiBulty^ seldom sccnratoiy* mid 
wrote it aec!ordto{d7'* Xtoe htt«fioan- 
tcnance. Jus osnvtosation, was«sni- 
mated, an^follHof just ideas, 4nter- 
esttog reeollMctions, and curious facta* 
Ho was of the middle size, his ayes 
Uadc and sparidtoig, his oom^xiop 
brmized, hu physiognomy austere, 
his finnhead elevated; altof^tberpm- 
seming a\iypo of •thst heroic Spanish 
Naltoo, toe annals of wbidi his irsme 
andworlm are cskulsted to adrito *• 


*y|t Llprente;,wss a very prolific writp. ,A list of his pabfisbed WDrk|^' and of 
tbe IISS. he has left behind him, is appended to the article in ttw Aeviie Fnejr<4s* 
p4dlg[to^ .to>oi, which toe preceding memoir has been translated. But,, besidesjhia 
die. /ngwittoofi, and his PolUicat Poiiraiu yf tto Piy/et olrtedy liiien- 
tfemfe w only othw work tequiifogpsrtkular-fiotice, is Ua Mimolmpdmr tenHF d 
de taBtvobdidn d* evec duyUieei JnriiJlcaibiet far M. NelbrtOf 

(w Hfp^p sm of Lloiwto) S vdis. 8*0 i Parhi, ISHt and IBliv ^ is to, tois weak 
thsjt WnM^rsy faas'beea fiidebted for .so a pertion of toe mateairie toNS which 

toe 8panito»Bevalntlon.^ The niii m i«< t^ weilub 
ninecHImpttiibae, Whteh M. tJoNiitohaii^lto'htotod Mm, are sU. written in Spa¬ 
nish, eudlril to be honed tluk the most velaafaikof them mav soon ha nenntttod to 
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ACCOUNT or CAPTAIN FRANKLIN’s EXPEDITION TO THE SHORES OP THE 
, POLAR SEA. 

This interesting expedition is one in an opposite direction towards Win- 
of those arising out of the very laud* nipeg Lake. On this laige body of 
able zeal felt by the present Govern- water is Norway House^ a small fac- 
ment^ to extend the knowledge of tory of the Hudson’s ]|ay Company, 
geography and navigation. Its ob- Crossing Winnipeg Lake> they came 
jeet was to co-operate with that un- to the mouth oi uie Saskatenawan, 
der Captain Parry, in the great de- which is to be ascended, in order to 
sidcratum of fixing the northern reacli Cumberland House on the Pine- 
boundaries of America, and exploring Island Lake. Hero the woods nearly 
* in extent, disappear, and arc replaffd by low 

which has remained wholly unknown muddy banks, covered with willows 
to our boasted science. Although and reeds. 

this expedition, through the serious Cumberland House, situated on 
and terrible obstacles which it en- Pine-Island Lake, is a settlement 
countered, was able to accomplish farmed by the Companies with a view 
only a small part of the objects con- to the fur trade. The habitations are 
tcmplated, and though it efibeted its constructed without much attention 
through a fearful train to comfort, being merdy log-houses, 
of disaster, it was yet executed in a surrounded by lofty stockades, and 
manner creditable to the individuals flanked with wooden bastions. Being 
concerned, and has brought by no deterred by the difficulty of convey- 
means a^ trifling accesssion to our ancefrom the use of glass, ^ey sup- 
geographical knowledge. ply its place very imperlMtly by 

Mr Franklin and his companions parchment. The settlement is cn- 
sailed from England on the 23d May, tirely dependent for food upon the 
18^; but we need not fill our rages by hunting of the Indians, which a^rds 
goingoversobeatenatractastoatofthe often a very precarious supply. How- 
voyage thence to the Hudson’s Bay ever, the present governor, Williams, 
Factory at York Fort. They arrived is attempting many improvements, 
on the 30th of August, consequently He is rearing pot-herbs, grain, and 
were unable to set out tfll the Oth of domestic animals; all of which, with 
Sept., when they could hope to effect proper attention, the soil is capable 
only a part of their course to the shores of producing. There are thirty men 
of the northern ocean. They were belonging to the Hudson’s Bay, and 
universally advised to take the beaten 4 greater number belonging to the 
track of tne fur-traders by Cumber- North-West Company, 
land House,aiidtheOreat Slave Lake, The Indians attached to this Bet¬ 

as being, not indeed the most direct, tlement, and who supply it with food 
but the best known, and where they and valuable furs, do aot exceed a 
could alone meet with the supplies himdred and twenty, or, including 
and assistance which were essentiaL their women and children, five hun- 
The first operation was to ascend died. This is the whole population 
Hill River, a laborious course, as the scattered over an extent of about 
boats were generally to be dragged twenty thousand square miles. They 
up by ropes; sometimes through nar- consist of the Cree Indians, or what 
row rocky channels, and sever^ port- • the French call Knistonaux. Their 
ages occurring, across which it was character has midergone condidemble 
necessary to take out and carry the changes from their connection with 
goods. This river derives its name Europeans. Protected front the as- 
from numerous little hilk which rise saults of their neighbours, thjSy are 
on its banks, the highest to 609 feet, no longer that warlike race wnich, 
whence there is said to be a proSpect according to the earliest accounts, 
of thirty-six lakes. The scenery was made them the terror of this part of 
ve^ pleasing. the continent. It might be well if 

The head of Hill Riv» is separated this were all; but their passion for 
only by a rocky barrier from the small that liquid poison which the traders 
stream of the Echimamis, which flows employ as tneir principal medium of 
VOL. XII. 4 P 
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exchange, keeps them in a perpetual 
state of squalid poverty, and tempts 
them to tne most humiliating expe¬ 
dients. Notwithstanding this passion, 
they continue honest in a wonderful 
degree. All the implements of their 
chace are advanced to them in the 
autumn, in thet confidence of its pro- 
ductsbeing brought for sale to the tra¬ 
ders who have furnished them. Food, 
and other articles, after being paid 
for with the quickly-consumed com- 
mociity of^spirits, are often left at 
their houses till an opportunity of 
conveyance occurs, without any dread 
of a failure in delivery. If the In¬ 
dian ever fails, it is reluctantly, at 
the solicitation of rival traders, who 
scruple at nothing to supplant each 
other, and tempt him with the irre¬ 
sistible boon of rum. Generosity, a 
savage virtue, seems also retained in 
great mrfection. Itliile a hunter has 
food, he shares it with the rest of the 
encampment ; and even his rum fur¬ 
nishes equally the means of intoxica¬ 
tion to the others as to himself. While 
this last case continues, indeed, he as- 
sumes a vwy lofty and commanding 
air, and his pretensions to superiority 
are readily admitted by those to whom 
he stands in so grateful a position. 
The Crees are enormous boasters, 
which onr author attempts to palliate 
on the plea that that it is merely on 
a principle of self-defence, to terrify 
all aggressors. 

The female sex is not quite so 
harshly treated as is usual among the 
North-American Indians. They are 
indeed exposed to a good deal of out¬ 
ward contempt, and are not admitted 
on any solemn occasion, to eat in 
presence of their lords. Tlwir work, 
however, is not much more severe than 
naturally falls to the lot of the sex ; 
cooking, making the hut, dressing the 
skins, &c., but, in case of sickness, 
the husband assists, and treats them 
with a good deal of kindness. We 
are sorry to find, in return, that the 
fair Crees do not adhere so strictly 
to the duties of their sex, as among 
some other Indian tribes. Not only 
IS their conduct very unguarded be¬ 
fore marriage, but matrimonial slips 
are not nnfrequent; and the affair 
usually terminates by some act of re- 
bloody, but pretty severe, 
of the husband i^ainst the seducer. 

,,;0ometiiQe8, however, the fonner 


makes a regular sale of his wife, at a 
rate fixed according to her age and 
other qualifications; though in the 
case of the most accomplished fair 
one, it never equals the price of a 
team of dogs. These poor Cree dam¬ 
sels have, we suspect, been little im¬ 
proved by their European connexion; 
especially as there appears to be a 
very numerous race of half-breeds, 
combining the bad qualities of the 
natives both of Europe and America. 

These Indians have a more com¬ 
plicated mythology than their circum¬ 
stances would have led us to expect. 
They worship Waesack-ootchacht, 
and Kepoochikawn, to whom they 
ascribe various adventures, too like, 
in many respects, to those which the 
Pagans ascribe to their .Tupitcr. Their 
chief act of worship consists in stew¬ 
ing themselves, for more than half an 
hour, in a hot vapour bath, after 
which they make presents, sometimes 
considerable. These are accompanied 
with a speech, in which the god is 
carefully warned of their value, and 
called upon to shew his gratitude. 
They have conjurors, in whose super¬ 
natural powers they place an impli¬ 
cit trust, and who exacts from them 
large contributions. The chief proof 
of Uieir divinity, which these persons 

f ive, is to make themselves be tied 
^ and and foot, and placed in a con¬ 
juring house, when they undertake to 
liberate their persons by the exertion 
of supernatural enei^ies. Such a per¬ 
son came to Cumberland House while 
our party was there, and undertook, 
on condition of receiving a ea/tot, or 
great-coat, to exhibit this mark of his 
powers. A conjuring house was 
therefore constructed, by striking four 
willows into the ground, joitiing their 
tops, and throwing a moose-skin over 
the whole. The wonder-working 
man being then fast tied, and placed 
under this covert, the Europeans and 
Indians formed a ring round him, to 
view his atchievement. For about half 
an hour he continued merely chaunt- 
ingamonotonous hymn,butat the end 
of that time the conjuring house be¬ 
gan to shake violently. The Indians 
now called out that the devils were 
beginning to act. The agitation, how¬ 
ever, continued, without any result. 
In fact, the inclosed impostor had 
calculated on being tied by an Indian 
knot, which a very small dexterity is 
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sufficient to shake loose; instead of 
which, he had been put into the hands 
of a British tar, and Jack had made 
a point of shewing himself no novice 
in the art. After long perseverance, 
he was obliged to give in, and to cry 
for help. After so miserable an ex¬ 
posure, he could no longer shew his 
face at (Cumberland House, but took 
the earliest opportunity of decamping. 
He faired better than another juggler, 
who was so imprudent as to boast of 
having caused the death of an Indian 
child recently dead. The father, just¬ 
ly fired with indignation, snatched 
his gun, and shot him dead on the spot. 

As soon as Mr Franklin and his 
party arrived at Cumberland House, 
they found the frost set in so intense¬ 
ly as to put out of the question their 
advance, during this season, to the 
Polar Sea. His zeal, however, in¬ 
duced him to push on to the more 
advancedsettlenientof Carlton House, 
on the Athabasca Lake, where he 
expected to obtain much fuller in¬ 
formation respecting the countries 
on the Great Slave Lake, and Cop¬ 
per-mine river. Hr Richardson and 
Lieutenant Hood remained at Cum¬ 
berland House, with instructions to 
bring forward the stores and mate¬ 
rials as early in the spring as the 
weather would permit. Mr Franklin 
set out, therefore, with tdl the equip¬ 
ments of an Arctic journey,—the 
snow-shoe, so skilfully contrived, 
that European art has been unable 
to improve it; the dog sledge, made 
of thin wooden boards; the capoty or 
great-coat, with hood going under 
the fur cap; the leathern trowsers, 
and a blanket over all. A weight 
of three hundred pounds is usually 
placed upon a sledge drawn by three 
dogs, which, however, does not travel 
more than fifteen miles a-day. 

Carlton-House, verydifferent from 
the splendid mansion of that name 
in the metropolis, is a mere provi¬ 
sion-post, the quantity of furs ob¬ 
tained there being inconsiderable. 
The neighbourhood is occupied by 
the Stone Indians, a quite different 
race from the Crees. Their appear¬ 
ance is prepossessing, their counte¬ 
nances affable and pleasing, their 
eyes laige and expressive, with a 
Iwld forehead, and rather high cheek¬ 
bones. Their figure is good, rather 
above the middle size; their colour 


a light copper, their face and earn 
shaded with a profusion of very black 
hair. They are by no means, how¬ 
ever, such a docile and manageable 
race as the Crees. On the subject of 
animals, they have adopted a creed, 
that (h>d created them for the com¬ 
mon behoof of mank^d, and that 
every person is entitled to them that 
has use for them. Nor does this re¬ 
main in their minds a mere barren 
belief, but is reduced to practice to 
the utmost extent that ciy^imstances 
admit. Should they find any person 
disposed to proceed upon a different 
view of the subject, they do not he¬ 
sitate to make good their argument 
by shooting him through the body. 
There being here a variation of sen¬ 
timent between them and the colo¬ 
nists, the strictest vigilance is neces¬ 
sary on the part of me latter, who 
cannot safely go to any distance, un¬ 
less in parties, and well armed. 

The travellers had here an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing the mode •f catch¬ 
ing the buffalo in what is called a 
pound; a process somewhat similar 
that by which elephants are caught 
in Ceylon. A space of a hundred 
yards diameter is inclosed, and the 
entrance banked up with snow. For 
about a mile on each side stakes are 
driven into the ground at equal dis¬ 
tances, intended to frighten the ani¬ 
mals by wearing the appearance of 
men. Horsemen with loud shouts, 
and men starting up from ambush, 
and firing guns, termy the buffaloes, 
first into the space planted with 
stakes, and then into the interior 
inclosure, where, being pressed to¬ 
gether, they are quickly ^patched. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, 
that the goitre, with all its accom¬ 
paniments of deformity and idiotism, 
prevails strongly at Edmonton, a post 
on the Saskatchawan. All the hypo¬ 
theses founded on a high mountain 
position, that of snow-water most 
particularly, fail here; for the hun¬ 
ters who, travelling a great part of 
the winter, drink nothing else, reco¬ 
ver ; but as soon as they return to the 
fort, and drink the riviuets in its vici¬ 
nity, the disease returns. It seems 
trac^, with great probability, to cal¬ 
careous impregnations, particularly 
with a spedes of new magnesian 
limestone. In this case, some process 
of purifying the water might preserve 
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the inhabitants from this frightful 
malady. 

From this placc^ a most eictensive 
plain is said to reach as far as the 
sources of the Assiniboin, and the 
Missouri, in the Rocky Mountains. 

On the 26th March, Mr Franklin 
arrived at F<A Chepewyan, on the 
Athabasca Lake, after a dreary win¬ 
ter journey of eight hundred and fif¬ 
ty-seven miles. It is an establish¬ 
ment of considerable extent, situated 
on a rockjh-point, with a tower for 
the purpose of watcliing the Indians. 
During winter, it depends entirely 
for food on the fishing in the Lake. 
Early in June, however, the snow 
melts, when the country appears well 
wooded, and is covered, in a few days, 
with a very brilliant vegetation. A- 
bout two hundred and forty Indians 
bring their furs to this post. The 
Chepewyan Indians have been de¬ 
scribed by Heame and Mackenzie. 
They have an appearance by no means 
prepossAsing; broad faces, projecting 
cheek-bones, and wide nostrils. They 
are reserved, selfish, indefatigable 
beggars, neither graceful in receiving 
nor bestowing a gift: at the same 
time,instancesoftheft are rare. They 
have a high national pride, and call 
Uiemselves, by way of pre-eminence, 

the people y while all other na¬ 
tions are designated by their own par¬ 
ticular appellations. They formerly 
derived the greatest benefit from the 
services of the dog; but as they be¬ 
lieve themselves to have originally 
sprung from this animal, a fanatic, 
some years ago, represented to them 
the impropriety of laying heavy bur¬ 
dens on tneir venerable progenitor. 
This wrought so powerfully on the 
nation, that they not only gave up 
using the dog, but by some process of 
reasoning, which it seems difficult to 
tomprehend, destroyed the whole 
race, and are now obliged to drag Ae 
sl^bges with their own hands. 

Toe pam being all collected, set 
out from Fort Chepewyan, accom¬ 
panied by Akaitcho, an Indian chief, 
two guides, and seven hunters. On 
the Ist of September they arrived at a 
spot on Point Lake, where they erect¬ 
ed a house, which they denominated 
Fort Euterpnsc. They had travelled 
along the shores of the Great Slave 
Lake, of which, and of other parts of 
the road, minute details are given, in 


which, however, there is nothing 
particularly interesting. Numerous 
difficulties and obstacles opposed their 
progress, but much of their severest 
suffering arose from the mosquito, 
which nourishes in this climate from 
May to September, but most particu¬ 
larly in July. It can penetrate the 
hide of a buffalo, and, if left undis¬ 
turbed, soon swells into a transparent 
globe. The wound does not-sweU 
like that of the African mosquito, 
but is excessively painful ,* and to its 
tortures are added those inflicted by 
the horse fly, and by the sand fly, 
known in Canada by the name of 
Brulot. 

Fort Enterprise exhibited a Lap- 
land climate; and the surrounding 
country was entirely covered with 
herds of rein-deer. The neighbour¬ 
hood is inhabited by the Copper In¬ 
dians, whose numbers arc estimated 
at 190 souls; 80 men and boys, 110 
women and little children. They 
bear a general resemblance to the 
Chepewyans, but are considered more 
amiable, and have often manifested 
great kindness of disposition. Though 
riiey display that contempt of women 
which is so general among Indians, 
they treat their wives well, and live 
happily with them. Only a few have 
more than one wife; the principal 
chief alone has three. 

On the 14th of June 1821 the party 
set out from Fort Enterprise, in the 
confidence of readiing the Polar sea 
that summer. They passtnl rapidly 
over a number of lakes, the surface 
of which being frozen allowed the 
canoes to travel over it. This, how¬ 
ever, was not unattended with dan¬ 
ger, as the ice was broken in many 
places; they had also the discomfort 
of being obliged to wade in waist- 
deep before they could reach the 
solid surface. 

On the 1st of July the party reach¬ 
ed the Copper-mine River, the de¬ 
scent of which was to bring them to 
the ocean. They found themselves 
for three miles involved in a succes¬ 
sion of rapids, the canoes shooting 
throUj^h large stones, a single stroke 
of vriiich would have destroyed them. 
Once entered, they could not recede, 
and were obliged to depend upon the 
skill of the bowmen and steersmen. 
The channel, too, was still not wholly 
cleared of drift-ice and snow. After 
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leaving the rapids, the stream was 
about 500 yards wide, flbwiug be¬ 
tween banks of sand thinly wooded. 

As the party approached the sea, 
small parties of Esquimaux began to 
appear. The Copper-mine Indians 
had given the most alarming accounts 
of the ferocity of this tribe ; but our 
party discovered nothing but terror, 
which induced them to fly at first 
sight,-and rendered it scarcely possi¬ 
ble to obtain any parley with them. 
It seems very clear that the Indians 
had been the aggressors against these 
poor people, and that there was no¬ 
thing on their part but self-defence 
and retaliation. As their parties, 
however, multiplied, the Indians 
were seized with a panic that they 
would be surrounded, and their re¬ 
turn cut off. Under the influence of 
this impression, they formed the re¬ 
solution of taking their departure, 
from which no entreaty or remon¬ 
strance could dissuade them. This 
was a serious blow to the expedition, 
and was aggravated, when the inter¬ 
preters expressed an earnest wish 
to follow the example, representing 
that their services were no longer of 
use, when there were no Indians 
whose words they could interpret. 
As they were the only good hunters 
remaining, however, the party en¬ 
forced the original agreement which 
bound them to remain, but were 
obliged to watch them carefully till 
tlic Iiidiaus were out of reach. 

On the 21st of July, after a voyage 
of 331 miles from Fort Enterprise, 
Air Franklin and his companions 
embarked on the Arctic Ocean. As 
they were now on the scene, with a 
view to which the expedition had 
been undertaken, we shall enter into 
their transactions in somewhat great¬ 
er detail. 

The vessels turned to the eastward, 
and for four days found a coast 
stretching almost due in that di¬ 
rection. Notwithstanding occasional 
impediments from winds, ice, and 
fogs, they made four degrees of longi¬ 
tude. The coast was at first well co¬ 
vered with vegetation, but afterwards 
presented the most sterile and in¬ 
hospitable aspect that could be ima¬ 
ging, being nothing but a succession 
of trap-rocks, the debris of which 
covered all the intervening valleys. 
The sea immediately along the coast 


presented an own channel, on the 
outside of whicn were crowded ran¬ 
ges of islands, rocky and barren, pre¬ 
senting high clifis of acolumnar struc¬ 
ture. To sud:essive groups of these 
were given the names of Oouper Be- 
rens, (Governor of Hudson's Bay 
Company;) Sir Graham Moore, Law- 
ford, (Vice Admiral;) Sir Everard 
Home, Jameson, (Professor.) One 
important feature was the appearance 
of a considerable quantity of small 
driftwood, of which no trace had ap¬ 
peared in theCopper-minT River,and 
which was not known to be brought 
down by any stream on this coast, 
except Mackenzie's River. Its ap¬ 
pearance here, therefore, indicated a 
current from the westward, and con¬ 
sequently an open sea on that side. 

On the 2.Hh, the boats were in¬ 
volved in a very thick fog, and tbe 
sea was incumbered with large masses 
of drift-ice, through which it was 
extremely difficult to make their way 
amid the darkness, 'flic c^st, com¬ 
posed of craggy granite clii^, admit¬ 
ted no landing, so that nothing could 
be more dreary, desolate, and peri¬ 
lous, than their situation. On the 
26th, the fog having partially clear¬ 
ed away, they found that they had 
doubled a bold cape, to whicn they 
gave the name of Barrow. They 
then made their way through a nar¬ 
row and ice-entangled channel, be¬ 
tween what they supposed to be uii 
island and the main ; but when they 
were fairly through, it proved that 
both sides had been continent, and 
that they were in a close bay or har¬ 
bour. The same wind, too, which 
had blown them in, rendered it im¬ 
possible for them to get out; and 
they w6rc kept some days inclosed 
here, while there was a fair wind for 
them in the open sea. This harbour, 
to which they gave the name of De¬ 
tention, is g(^, situated in latitude 
67*53 N., longitude 110*41 W. 

It was the 29th before, by favour 
of a land-breeze, the party were able 
to extricate themselves from this 
unfortunate wsition. 'Phen having 
passed what they called Moor's Bay, 
and rounded Point Kater, they en¬ 
tered a deep bay, to which they gave 
the name of Arctic Sound. A change 
in the colour of the water indicated 
a river, wliich, accordingly, they 
found; and as their provisions were 
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becoming spoiled, and, moreover, 
scanty, and the season wearing on, 
a party was dispatched upward, to 
open, if possible, a communication 
with some Esquimaux hunters. They 
found no Esquimaux, but two deer, 
and a brown bear, the paws of which 
were boiled bjL the officers, and found 
excellent. 

The expedition now proceeded 
along the eastern shore of Arctic 
Sound, to which they gave the name 
of Banks's Peninsula; and after 
sounding Toint Woollaston, found 
themselves in another large opening. 
They were unable to decide whether 
it was a bay or a passage between 
islands, and were thus obliged to 
spend several days in exploring it. 
They at length ascertained it to be a 
very long inlet, stretching from 
north to south. They gave it the 
name of Bathurst's Inlet, and to se¬ 
veral large islands, on its western 
side, the names of Goulburn, Elliot, 
and Co(^bum. 

It was the 10th of August before 
the boats were again in the open sea, 
and after some detention by bad wea¬ 
ther, tliey were proceeding prosper¬ 
ously between the continent and 
what they supposed to be a large 
island, when they were dismayed to 
find that they were again in the heart 
of a large bay, which they could get 
out of only by retracing their steps, 
'fhey gave the name of this bay to 
Lord Melville, and of several smal¬ 
ler bays branching out of it, to Sir 
\V. J. Hroe, Sir G. Warrender, and 
f'apuin Parry. The land was fiat 
and barren, and the head-lands bore 
traces of viats from the Esquimaux, 
but none of them recent. 

On emerging again into the open 
sea, the attention of the commander 
was strongly called by his compa¬ 
nions, to the state of the expedition. 
They were reduced to three days 
provisions, were destitute of fuel, 
and there was every appearance of 
the season becoming unfavourable. 
In consequence of the time lost in 
exploring so many sounds and inlets, 
there could no longer be any hope of 
reaching Hudson's Bay, and ascer¬ 
taining its connection with the ocean, 
which washes the northern coast of 
America. Under all these circum¬ 
stances, Mr Franklin conceived him¬ 
self not justified in exposing himself 


and companions to almost certain 
destruction, by attempting to proceed 
farther. He merely sailed three days 
on to Cape Tumagain, in latitude 
68*18 N., and longitude 109.25 W. 
The coast, from the entry of Melville 
Sound to this point, runs due north ; 
but there was an appearance of its 
then again trending to the cast. Al¬ 
though Cape Turnagain is only six 
degrees and a half east of Copper- 
mine Biver, they had sailed 555 geo¬ 
graphic miles. 

The question was now to return, 
and it was necessary for them to ef¬ 
fect this without food or any provi¬ 
sion for traversing so vast an extent 
of the frozen regions. The route by 
which they came had the advantage 
of being known; but it was very 
circuitous, and could afford little of 
those supplies of food, of which they 
were in urgent want. After fun 
consideration, therefore, it was re¬ 
solved to endeavour to penetrate di. 
rect to Fort Enterprise from Arctic 
Sound, by way of the river called 
Hood’s River, which fell into it. 
This journey affords one of the most 
dreadful tales of human misery on 
record, but of which an abridgment 
can give only a very faint idea. 

S ” degree of physical suffering 
the extremes of hunger and 
cold could inflict, was from the first 
experienced. The country was found 
entirely barren ; and it was only oc¬ 
casionally that a deer or a partridge, 
divided among the members of &e 
expedition, afforded a few morsels 
to each. The only vegetable supply 
was of a di^usting substance, called 
tripe de roche, which they found by 
di gg ing in the snow among the rocks. 
The^ had no adequate means of over¬ 
coming die natural obstacles of 
mountains, lakes, and rivers, which 
they encountered. The necessity of 
laborious travelling in this state of 
inanition, produced fatigue, faintness, 
and often an entire loss of the power 
of motion. Portions of the expedi¬ 
tion successively dropped, and put¬ 
ting together such log-huts as they 
comd, waited till the more vigorous 
could push forward and send them 
succour. The first, however, who 
reached Ewt Enterprise met with a 
woeful disappointment. They found 
it totally desolate, the Indians, who 
were expected to be found there with 
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food and supplies, having proceeded 
to the southward. There was no¬ 
thing left, but to follow them indefi¬ 
nitely ovdr this vast tract, in the 
hope of at last overtaking them. 
The detachment which suffered most 
dismally was that under Dr Richard¬ 
son. There was with it an Iro¬ 
quois Indian of the name of Michel, 
in whom the maJestiada fatnei had 
developed all the ferocious and 
treacherous propensities of his tribe. 
He appears certainly to have killed 
two of the party, one of whom was 
Lieutenant Hood, a leader, and a 
highly promising young officer. As 
there appeared every reason to be¬ 
lieve that he was meditating simi¬ 
lar purposes against the rest. Dr 
Richardson conceived himself redu¬ 
ced to the dreadful necessity of shoot¬ 
ing him. At length all the party, 
except tile advanced guard in chace 
of the Indians, had dragged itself 
forward to Fort Enterprise, where 
they found shelter, but were about 
to yield to famine, when they were 
surprised by the report of a musket, 
and soon saw three Indians running 
up to the fort. Their miseries might 
now be considered as terminated; 
they were tcndetl and supplied with, 
the utmost care by these kind In¬ 
dians, till they were able to travel. 
I n the course of the following sum¬ 
mer they reached the Hudson’s Bay 
Factory, after a journey of 5550 
miles. 

Although this expedition did not 
attain all its objects, it yet made an 
important addition to our knowledge 
of the northern boundaries of Ame¬ 
rica. It completely established the 
fact of an ocean on that side, and in 
a somewhat lower latitude than had 
been commonly supposed. It deli¬ 
neated a certain extent of the shores 
of that ocean, and enabled us to form 
conjectures respecting its ulterior di¬ 
rection. In regard to the style, it 
has no peculiar animation or interest; 
at the same time, we are not disposed 
to quarrel with such narratives, 
when they contain useful matter, 
given in a style, plain, honest, and 
without pretension. We can only 
complain of its being spun out to too 
great a lepgth. The navigation of 
the Polar Sea, indeed, comprising 
only 30 pages out of the 500, is rather 
too short; but the return is so event¬ 


ful, as to be worthy of all the detail 
that is given of it. But to spend 350 
pages in minute topographical details 
of so monotonous a country as that 
which extends from the Hudson’s 
Bay Fort to the Polar Sea, is too 
much. It can interest us very little 
to hear, over and o^r, that they 
found a wood here, a rock there, and 
shot a deer for dinner. Doubtless, a 
man, who has travelled five thousand 
miles, and navigated the frozen ocean, 
is entitled to charge four guineas for 
his book. We wish, however, that 
the tax could be levictl on our purses 
only, and not on our time. We make 
no objections to the getting up of the 
volume. The embellishments are 
copious, and many of them elegant. 

This interesting journey affords 
some data, bearing upon that ques¬ 
tion which keeps us all in breathless 
anxiety—the progress and fate of 
Captain Parry. There seems no 
longer any reasonable doubt, that 
Hudson’s Bay opens into tSe Ame- 
rico-Arctic ocean. Besides several cir¬ 
cumstances mentioned in this work, 
it seems clear, that if Parry had 
stuck anywhere short of the Copper- 
mine River, he must either have re¬ 
turned, or been heard of. Then the 
occurrence of Kotzebue’s Sound, and 
the mouth of Mackenzie’s River, in 
nearly the same latitude with the 
coast surveyed by the present expe¬ 
dition, suggests strongly the idea of 
a continuous line of coast, such as 
we find very commonly in the grand 
outlines of continents. At the same 
time. Nature observes no such unifor¬ 
mity, as not to make it extremely 
possible that some neat promontory 
may stretch out to the north, or that 
islands may cluster so close, and their 
channels be so obstructed with ice, 
as to bar a passage. On the whole, 
we may perhaps say that it is not at 
all certain, but yet more likely than 
otherwise, that the passage may be 
effected. When we consider the va¬ 
rious causes of detention, which ap¬ 
pear on the face of his own and of 
Mr Franklin’s journal, we cannot 
wonder that Captain Parry should 
have taken two summers to work his 
way through. We have been accus¬ 
tomed to look with alarm to the lapse 
of a third summer without his a{)- 
pearance. On consideration, how¬ 
ever, it may be remarked, that, sup- 
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pMing the navigation of tlie two last 
summers to liavc brought him near 
Behring’s Straits^ and tliat he there 
finds some impassable obstacle, it 
may cost him two more summers to 
make his way back. He is provi¬ 
sioned, we understand, for only twtf 
winters; but 8y our author’s account, 
tlie quantity of deer and fish, or, if 
it came to tlie worst, of seals and 


bears, which he would be able to 
catch, would easily enable him to 
husband his stock for another season. 
We hope still better thingi^ however, 
and are not a little sanguine, that in 
the course of the present summer, 
we may hear, across Asiatic Russia, 
of his appearance at the mouth of the 
strait which separates Asia from 
America. 


SKETCHES FaOM NATURE. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I 8HAI.T. just resume my recital 
where I left it, viz. at the village of 

E- , and beg you to allow your 

fancy ta accompsiny me on my way 
a little, until we get over this mo¬ 
mentous history of my travelling ad¬ 
ventures. Immediately upon the 
storm appearing to slacken, T set out 
again, being desirous to get as far 
forward as possible, in order to make 
my nejj^ day's journey the easier. 
But, alas! the brightening of the 
sky which had caused me think the 
blast was blown over, had been one 
of these fallacious smiles of hope, 
which only allure us to drink the 
deeper of the cup of sorrow and dis¬ 
appointment. Short way had I gone 
when it began to darken down all 
around me, and the snow to drive 
thicker and faster. I never could 
endure the thought of being van¬ 
quished, therefore would not turn 
again, but hastened on towards the 
next village, which was about three 
miles distant. When I was about 
half way, and taking a nearer path 
across a field, which lay high and 
exposed, the tempest seemed to col¬ 
lect all its might, and darkened, and 
howled, and descended upon me 
with tenfold violence, till, cncuin. 
bere<l as I was with my umbrella 
and bundle, it literally dashed me to 
the ground, and raged, and battered 
upon me with pitiless ftiry. In that 
moment I felt as if an outcast from 
the whole human race, unaided, un- 
pitied, exposed'to all the force of the 
storms,—the sport of the malignant 
demons of the air,—and my heart 
almost died within me:—I tnought 
life a burden of woe and weariness, 
Ae sooner shaken oflP the better ; and 
Inmost wished never more to rise 
the storm-threnched ground. 
Conscience, however, told me that 
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such thoughts were sinful,—1 trem¬ 
bled at my own madness, and getting 
up in a better frame of mind, made 
the best of my way to the village of 
W-, where I took up iny quar¬ 

ters for the night. The house into 
which I went was kept by two sis¬ 
ters, middle-ami women ; the one a 
widow, the otner, one of that deno¬ 
mination for which 1 bear Ae most 
profound respeet, old maids. I got 
placed comfortably beside a good fire, 
and finding myself tolerably at ease, 
after the bitter blast I had endured, 
began to make my observations. The 
widow appeared to assume the chief 
power, as mistress, looking after the 
wants of her guests, the work of the 
house, and other such like occupa¬ 
tions ; and calling occasionally upon 
her daughter, a fine-looking hand¬ 
some young woman, apparently about 
seventeen years of age, to lend her 
assistance. The old maid was one 
to whom Nature had been unfavour¬ 
able; she was lame of one of her 
legs, and her left arm was stiff at the 
elbow; while her right was shorter 
than its due proportion, and her 
Aoulders very much raised. Yet, 
there she sat upon a low-cushioned 
chair, industriously and actively 
carrying on her trade of niantua- 
maker and milliner, apparently quite 
cheerful and happy, aided by her 
niece, when she could be sparwl 
from the household occupations. 
When I entered the room,” she 
turned her head, and disjdayed a 
face which had been formerly more 
than commonly handsome; a smile 
of content seemed habitually fixed 
upon her lips, and her light-blue 
ey es glanced and sparkled with some¬ 
thing of a keen romantic vivacity. 
She accosted me kindly, welcome 
me to a seat at the wannest side 
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of ^ the fire, and Tery soon became 

S uite familiar with me, teUing me all 
be news of the j>lace, and no doubt 
expecting a similar confidence and 
freedom from me. I told her just 
what I chose concerning myself, 
but contrived to maintain her good 
opinion so much, that she continued 
her village>ncw8 quite freely: in 
particular, she gave me a very full 
account of an attempt that had been 
made by the young people of the vil¬ 
lage and neighbourhood, to act the 
Gentle Shepherd, in which her niece 
(for whom she seemed to have a great 
liking,) had performed the part of 
with much applause. At 
lengtli, when the conversation was 
beginning to grow languid, she, hav¬ 
ing learned from myself that I came 
from G-, put a number of ques¬ 

tions to me concerning various places 
in it, several of which I could not 
answer to her satisfaction. She ap¬ 
peared chiefly desirous to be ii]||brm- 
ed concerning the ancient places of 
defence, and chief seats of the once- 
powerful families of Maxwell and 
Ilerries, in the lower part of Gallo¬ 


way : and upon my asking her why 
she inquired for such places and 
families, she told me that her mo¬ 
ther came from that part of the 
country, and itscd to relate tradi¬ 
tional tales, and sing old ballads 
about the Maxwells and Herrieses. 
I then asked her, if she herself could 
repeat any of the old ballads. She 
answered, she im^ned she could 
nearly repeat some of them, and 
would try one, to amuse me till bed¬ 
time should draw near. You know 
1 have long been in th« habit of 
carrying paper and pencil with me 
wherever I went, that I might note 
down any thing worth while that 
should occur. 1 immediately pre- 
ared my writing materials, and, 
y making all uie speed in my 
ower, I noted down the most of 
er old ballad, as she sung, or ra¬ 
ther chaunted it in a slow, Cbevy- 
Chace tone. Since 1 came here, 1 
wrote out a fair copy of it, and send 
it here inclosed, as 1 imagine you 
will find little interesting, since 
all the pl«v$ mentioned must be 
quite familm to you. 


3Lor% 


Thu cloud that hang on the high Coims- 
nmlr, 

In many an airy fold, 

Flang back the gleams o’ the setting sun, 
In crimson and in gold. 

The wind that luid rav’d wi' a madman’s 
wrath. 

The hale o’ the lee-lang day, 

Sank, sighing sail in a whisiiering tone, 
An* murmur’d its fijry away. 

Fast *gan the cloak o’ the gloamin’ gray 
O’er hill an’ glen to spread ; 

Till hid was the brier, and the glossy 
slae. 

An’ the gleam o’ the heather red. 

An’ down the glensj*bnd around the hills. 
The mist spread deep an* high. 

Till the tufted firs on yon ,wce hill-tap 
Seem’d leaning against the sky. 

Where, ocean-like, on the Cowan-moss, 
The mist lay deep an* drear. 

The sounding clank of a steed was heard 
Approaching fast an* near. 

An’ louder the shrill an’ the wailing cry 
Of a lady’s v<we o’ grief. 

Mix’d wi’ the rude an* bobterous woids 
Of Corra’s red-hair’d chief r 


“ Oh wac to the day, Lord Uerrics 1” 
she cried, 

That first my face ye saw, 

When 1 sat' by ray mither’s knee, an’ 
sang 

In my father’s pcacefu’ ha’. 

“ Oh why did }'e gaze on me sae long, 
Wi’ the glances o’ love In your e’e ? 
An* why did ye ask again for the sang, 
Sae saft an’ sae tenderly ? 

“ An’ why did ye tak’ your costly chain 
O red gold burnish’d clear, 

An’ throw’t o’er my neck, as ye roelting- 
ly breath’d 

A tale o’ fond love in my car. 

“ Ye guardian spirits! oh where war ye 
gone ? 

Nae help, nae aid could ye gie t ' > 
Thy Mary, sae flatter’d, an’ left to her- 
sel’. 

Dear Allan, was faithless to thea” 

** Now cease, bonnie Mary!” the Knight 
replied. 

Nor blame me sae bitterlie, 

I’ve won ye throi;^h peril, an’ strife, an* 
blood, 

An’ the joy o’ my tower yi? maun be. 

*Q 
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An* see wbare the lights o* my castle 
gleam 

Through the mist-cloud rolling gray ; 

Ye shall be the lady there yoursel’, 

An’ nane to say ye nay. 

“ I’ll big ye a bower whare ye may sing 
Fu* sweet an’ melodiouslie; 

An* woe to th# wight wha wad dare to 
come, 

An’ tak’ my wee bird frae me. 

“ Then cease your complaint, my bonnie 
Ma^ 1 

Nae langer vainly pine. 

Though the ha’ o’ your father is low in 
the dust, 

A better yc’se share o’ mine.” 

His bugle blew loud, an* the draw-bridge 
fell. 

An’ the gate stood open wide 

** Come, warrior and maiden,” Lord 
llerries cried, 

“ An’ welcome my bonnie bride.” 

But wheg they lifted her aff the steed. 
Pale grew her check and wan ; 

An’ chill through her limbs, when she 
touch’d the ground, 

A shuddering faintness ran. 

An’ when she was borne to Lord Herries’s 
bower, 

A’e death-shriek uttered she; 

A’e heave gi’cd her heart, an* then lay 
still. 

An’ life forsook her dim e’c. 

They bathed her brow in the cauldest 
spring. 

To bring her to life again ; 

Iladst thou ne’er come alive, O lady ! it 
had sav’d 

Thee warlds o* sorrow an* pain! 

But the light o’ life glimmered again in 
her e’e. 

An’ dttttered again in her heart; 

It trembled alang in her warming veins, 
Wi* a slow an’ a shuddering start. 

Wr e’e half opened she look’d up to Hea¬ 
ven, 

For aid as If she wad seek t 

An’ the big roun* tears gush’d out fh’ 
fast. 

An’ ran down o’er her cheek. 

The lang lang night the fair maiden lay 
Like ane in a dream o* fear, 

Wha weakly struggles in horror an* pain, 
. To wake frae the vision drear. 


Fast panted her heart, an’ fest her blude 
Ran bumin* through ilka vein $ 

An* aft, like fire through a murky cloud, 
Fell thoughts gaed through her brain. 

Yet wakened she not, but aften moan’d 
In murmurs low an’ weak ; 

Till echoed the ha’ wi’ the wild war- 
shout. 

An’ woman’s wailing shriek. 

But here, unfortunately, there was 
* a hole in the ballad.' She had quite 
forgot what came next, and all her 
efforts to recollect it were in vain ; 
however, after a few unconnected 
lines here and there, she came at 
last near the termination of the story, 
to a part more entire, and which she 
continued as follows: 

To the tower’s high tap she frantic ran. 
An’ gazed out on the green; 

But, oh ! what a sight o’ horror wild 
There met that maiden’s e’en ! 

On the gory bank, in the thraws o* death, 
Her Allan she beheld ; 

An’ fest feae a gash on his comely breast 
A stream o’ his heart’s-bluid well’d. 

A’e moment in agony breathless she 
stood,— 

Nae tear wet her death^set e’e; 

She scream’d, “ My Allan! is this the re¬ 
ward 

For a’ thy love to me 7 

^ Lord Herries! the curse o’ a broken 
heart 

Hing aye thy head abunc, 

An’ abune thy race, till they perish a’. 
For the bluidy deed thou hast dune ! 

“ An’ crush’d fix’ soon be thy tower o’ 
pride! 

Ay, crush’d for ever mw ; 

Nae man big up its ruin’d wa’s. 

Nor mak’ his dwelling there ! 

^ My murdered love ! my Allan, stay ! 

Thy Mary’s feultaforgi’e ! 

Lord Herries ne’er shall share the hand 
Sae fondly vowed to thee! 

** We’ll join in death.she headlong 
sprung 

Frae aff the turret high; 

An’ plunging sank within the stream 
That bubbled bluidy by. 

The water-lily’s gory leaf. 

That floated on the wave. 

Dash’d wide beneath the maiden’s fa’. 
Then closing, fiam'd her grave. 
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Whether there had been any more 
of the ballad she could not tell, but 
rather imagined it ended there; at 
any rate, she knew no more of it. 
You may guess my surprise, when I 
heard in that old fragment a curse 
denounced on the name and resi¬ 
dence of the Herries’ family, which 
aeems so completely accompUshed. 
The family, you know, has long been 
extinct ; and the old tower of Corra 
is falling piece-meal into utter ruin, 
without an effort being made to repair 
it, though it yet might easily be ren¬ 
dered habitable. After this ballad, we 
had a good deal of talk about old ruin¬ 
ed or haimted castles, and such like 
stories; more, by a great deal, than 
I*can either recollect or repeat, or 
than you would care about hearing. 

In this manner the evening passed 
•on much more agreeably than I could 
have imagined it possible, and at 
length I retired to bed, where, fa¬ 
tigued as I was in body, and depres¬ 
sed in mind, I really dept soundly; 
not so much as interrupted by adream, 
which had not been the case for some 
time before, occasioned, perhaps, by 
the thought of my approaching de¬ 
parture, which continually weighed 
down m^ heart, and hung upon my 
fancy, like the night-mare. 

Morning came; the bustle of the 
people in the house awoke me pretty 
early: I gazed around me, and for a 
considerable while could not conceive 
where I was: the events of the pre¬ 
ceding day appeared to me like Ae 
fragments of some confused dream, 
half remembered by one half awake. 
But, alas! a little reflection and ob¬ 
servation, joined to the sound of un¬ 
known voices, soon informed me of 
the sad reality, and admonished me 
of the journey which yet lay before 
me. 1 hastily pepareu nvvself, paid 
my reckoning, and set off, without 
seeing cither my favourite the old 
maid, who had entertained me so 
agreeably the preceding evening, or 
her niece. After gettmg fairly out 
of the village, 1 turned, and looked 
round me widi a heavy heart; and 
the appearance of Nature was by no 
means adapted to dispel my ^oomy 
feelings. The sun snone out from 
between huge broken masses of dark 
clouds, the fragments of yesterday’s 
storm, with a cold, forbidding glaze; 
the earth half covered witn snow 


and sleet, reflected bis rays with a 
cheerless, mirror-like coldness. To 
look im ^e cold bleak scene around 
me made roe tremble to the very 
heart, and 1 haoted on as fast as pos¬ 
sible, both to warm myself by my in¬ 
creased speed, and to dispel the pain 
of thinking. After aossing a vrild 
brown muir, I arrive^at the village 
of L - , which is situated very plea¬ 

santly at the confluence of two fine 
little rivers. The sun had by this 
time acquired considerable strength, 
and the snowy garb was*rapidly va¬ 
nishing from the fields, and trees, 
and hiu-sidcB, wherever they were ex¬ 
posed to the sunshine. I gazed down 
upon the village, felt that it was a 
pleasant place indeed, and that 1 could 
almost like to live there; but the re¬ 
collection of a dear^ scene, and be¬ 
loved friends, came over my mind, 
with a power so deep, so sad, that, to 
prevent my feelings from entirely un¬ 
manning me, 1 was compelled to hur¬ 
ry into the village, and, by mingling 
with the real bustle of life,*avoia the 
tortures of memory. From L—— 
I continued my journey through a 
country whose features were entirely 
new to me. The greater part of the 
road lies in a kind of glen, between 
two ranges of immensely high hills; 
bcautifiS indeed, but how unlike our 
Galloway hills! In vain did 1 look 
for the stern, bold, and rough gfey 
cliff of granite,—^in vain for the love¬ 
ly romantic robe of red wide-waving 
heather; instead of these, if there ap¬ 
pears any thing like rock, it is a brown 
sand-stone, of a strange corroded de¬ 
caying appearance, and the hill-sides 
are smooth, or varied into wavy 
heights, and hollowed like snow- 
wreaths, completely green; except 
where some strong sprmg has burst 
out, and formed a red scaur, having 
ushed die outer sward down the 
ill by its first torrent, and afterwards 
worn itself a channel: some of these 
appear to be dry, and now growing 
up; others seem but lately broken 
forth. There are several species of 
grass, and other wild plants, upon the 
sides of the road, new to me, out not 
one tuft of heather that I could see. 
Some of the hiUs appear very steep, 
and of great heif^t; in pamcular, 
one called the Wisp. 1 could not 
help gazing with tutter astonishment 
upon the flocks of sheep feeding upon 
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places so high, and, as 1 thought, so 
abrupt, that 1 would have held it 
impossible for any other creature than 
a goat to have clambered upon them 
with any degree of safety. 

I met with no adventure, and fell 
in with no fellow-traveller, but held 
on my lonely, journey; gazing and 
wondering at aJl around me, till I 

came to H- , where I now am, 

but where 1 have no great wish to 
remain for any length of time. When 
I arrived here, my first business was 
to seek a convenient lodging, and o- 
ther things of the same nature, which 
was soon accomplished; and when 
I seated myself by the fire, my little 
bundle lying beside me, and my stick 
and umbrella set into tl^e comer, and 
found myself really and completely 
in H——, I cannot tell you how I felt. 
Far from all mj friends, alone in a 
world with which I was utterly un¬ 
acquainted, the strongly-excited state 
of resolution which had hitherto sup¬ 
ported Hie subsided ; not a friendly 
face to smile upon me, not the dear 
accents of a friendly voice to cheer 
my drooping spirits,—I was indeed 
sick at heart. I sat and thought of 
the friends and scenes of my home, 
painting in my mind how they were 
all employed,—arranged my mrents, 
brothers, and sisters, round the dear 
fife-side 1 had so recently left,—saw 
my own empty seat,—heard them 
speak of me, and saw the tears of roy 
youngest sister,—till thought was no 
longer supportable, and 1 crept to bed 
like a beaten school-boy. 

Hue inair in Cargen’a woody glens 
And rocky streams I’ll lonely stray ; 

Or W'here, meand’ring through the plains. 
It winds amang the meadow's gay : 

Nae mair, slow 'wand’iing down its side, 
The sweet primroses I will pu’ ; 

Nae mair amang the hazels hide. 

And bid the noisy world adieu. 

Nae mair beneath th espreading trees 
That shade its bank iJ’ll roam along. 

To hear, soft swelling on the breeze. 

The Linnet tone its sweetestsong: 


1 ought now to tell you what 1 
think of this place, but 1 must beg 
you to be content with a very few 
remarks upon it, for two reasons; 
my paper is nearly full, and my mind 
is, 1 fear, rather prejudiced. I can¬ 
not avoid comparing H—— toD- , 

and the comparison is not fair ; in¬ 
deed, few places will bear compari¬ 
son with D- . —, situated as it is in 
one of the finest vallies ever Nature 
formed, and guarded from every in¬ 
clement blast by a noble amphitheatre 
of beautiful hius, wooded, and culti¬ 
vated to the very summits. Here 
there is neither the grand nor the 
beautiful; the hills, of which there 
are plenty, are by no means pictu¬ 
resque or pleasant; woods there arc 
none, and the only thing of that ap¬ 
pearance is here and there a stunted, 
unthriving patch of brushwood, in 
which vegetation seems scarce alive. 
The town and neighbourhood is plen¬ 
tifully supplied with fine water from 
innumerable mountain streams; but 
fuel is extremely scarce, the country 
producing neither coal, peat, nor 
wood. 'What a difference between 
this place and the place 1 have just 
left—^it may l)e for ever!—the beau¬ 
tiful, the fertile fields of my own 
home ! You will be surprised when 
1 inform you that 1 have attempted 
to write a few verses, with the view 
of employing an idle hour till iny 
books arrive, and keeping away 
melancholy. 1 insert them, in or¬ 
der to fill the remaining corner of my 
paper. 

Nac mair, when gloaniin’ hides the hill, 
And thick’ning shades invade the glen, 
1*11 hear its murmurs, slow and still. 

Far frae the busy haunts of men. 

Nae mair wi’ gamesome j outhfu’ glee. 
I’ll sport yon lofty woods amang; 

Or view the distant swelling sea. 

Its foaming surges sweep alang. 

Though distant fur I lonely stray. 

And heavy griefs my bosom swell. 

On these fair scenes of life’s young day 
Yet Memory fondly loves to dwell! 
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When the sun sets, shadows, that shew'd at noon 
But small, appear most long and terrible; 

So when we think Fate hovers o’er our heads, 

Our apprehensions shoot beyond all bounds; 

Echoes, the very leavings of a voice. 

Grow babbling ghosts, and call us to our graves. 

Lee^t Oedlput. 


The love of life is so natural to 
man, that he who deliberately and 
uniformly wishes for death, may be 
considered as tlffi victim of extraor¬ 
dinary misfortune, or dreadfully dis¬ 
eased either in body or mind. It is 
often, perhaps, not so much from a 
reluctance to renounce our present 
enjoyments, as from the anticipation 
of some imaginary bliss still Wfore 
us, that we grasp so keenly at life. 
Wc are content with the present, 
but expect to be delighted with the 
future. Like travellers in a strange 
country, instead of lingering in a 
flowery meadow, we hurry forward 
from one ascent to another, impatient 
to contemidatc the landscape, our 
view of which is dim and indistinct 
from its distance, or obstructotl by 
intervening objects. The youthful 
nobleman, who extends and new-rao- 
dcls his pleasure grounds, hopes to 
linger in the shades of trees just 

S lanted. The wealthy father views 
is son and heir, as he bestrides the 
hobby horse, and expects to see him 
a great man ; while the fond mother 
contemplates the daughter at her feet 
dressing her doll, and wishes to live 
till she see her well married. The 
Abbe Morellet was wont to declare, 
that, in spite of his overwhelming in¬ 
firmities, he still clung to life, in the 
hope of seeing how the French Re¬ 
volution would end. I have heard 
of a gentleman possessed of an en¬ 
tailed estate, who said he could die 
contented to-morrow, provided he 
could hear of the heir-of-entail being 
dead to-night; and 1 knew an old 
woman, who wished to live till the 
name of K-—- should be extinct in 
the parish. 

Such were my ifflections and re¬ 
miniscences, as 1 stood in the kirk- 

yard of-, looking at a tombstone, 

which recorded the death of a youth¬ 
ful acquaintance, whom I once heard 


express a motive for wishing to live, 
which, although perhapfnearly akin 
to those often felt and indulgm, are 
seldom so frankly avowed. What I 
am now to relate happened forty years 
ago, but the circumstance lives on 
my mind like a tale of yesterday. 

At tl)atperiod,penny-wedding»'a 
general among the lower cli 
might here describe the economy^ 
hilarity of these rural fetes, now fast 
falling into desuetude, and which, 
probably, the rising generation will 
know only as having hqprd them 
talked of among the customs of auld 
langsync. But this has already been 
done in your Miscellany for Novem¬ 
ber 1818, with a grapnic fidelity of 
which, in my early days, 1 often had 
ocular demonstration. At the time 
to which 1 particularly allude there 
was to be a penny-wedding in a vil¬ 
lage near by,—the number of guq^ts 
being limited to three or four score ; 
at some occasions of this kind they 
amounted to as many hundreds. 
Among those now invited were four 
young men, all in the heyday of 
youth, and none of them were under 
six feet in height; they were all asso¬ 
ciates, generally reckoned the beaux, 
and oil some occasions the bullies of 
the parish. At the wedding of which 
1 write, they had preconcerted to be 
so, b^ ongaging all the finest and 
bonniest lasses; to the great mortifi¬ 
cation of tlie swains, to whom Nature 
had been less favourable in their ex¬ 
ternal appearance. According to the 
custom of these entertainments, the 
barn was turned into a ball-room, 
and the bridegroom’s bed-chamber 
converted into a tippling-house. In 
the former, fiddling and dancing 
were the order of the day, or rather 
of the night; for the fun was gener¬ 
ally kept up far beyond witching 
time of night.” In the latter, the 
lads regaled thcrosdvcB in the com- 
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pan^ of maideuR and matrons, with 
copious libations of rum punch; and 
all was love, laughter, and good- 
humour. Our four beaux, already 
mentioned, arranged matters so, that 
two kept possession of the floor in 
the barn, uandTng with the prettiest 
girls left; wlyle their confederates 
had their post in the brid^oom's 
ben-house, with half a score of the 
bonniest lasses round them; and as 
the young men exchanged situations 
alternateljr, they succe^ed in grati¬ 
fying their* own vanity, bymsap- 
pointing their rivals. They never 
ceased dancing till in a state of pro¬ 
fuse perspiration, and then had re¬ 
course to the stimulating beverage 
prepared for them by their coadju- 
these pleasures being inter- 
ceably prolonged to " the wee 
nour ayont the twall.” This 
was about the beginning of harvest, 
when an epidemic fever was prevalent 
in that part of the country, and the 
young mqn, whose death I have no- 
tirad as recorded on the stone, had 
said, that his only fear of the fever 
was, lest he should die before David 
R—-—’s marriage. Alas! how weak 
and blind are mortals! “ Our favour¬ 
ed bliss becomes our bane.” He 
was one of the four beaux whose 
feats of gallantry I have just now 
recorded;—^before Christmas, he and 
two of his companions were in their 
graves: the fourth lingered till the 
approach of summer, when he tJso 
fell the victim of his own vanity and 
foUy. 

1 had walked to the church-vard 
before breakfast, and the stone which 
reminded me of this catastrophe was 
the first that caught my eye. As I 
sauntered over the dwellings of the 
dead, every step called up recollec¬ 
tions oflangsyne; 

Of youth, and love, in days of yore, 

Of feuds and friendships now no more { 

Of msnnem chang’d, fashions new-~ 

The past still present to my view. 

I paused at the grave of an old 
woman, while a host of associations 
crowded on my mind, carrying me 
back, not only to childhood, but to 
times far .more remote. My foot now 
pressed the turf that covered the 
ditIt of Lizzie R —whom 1 once 
knew a living chronicle, beyond all 
Igith whom I was ever acquainted; 


her mind was a storehouse, where 
truth and fable were so blmded as 
to defy separation j the recollected 
whatever she had heard from her 
grandmother; and what she heard 
she readily believed, making no dis¬ 
tinction between 

All that the nurse, and all the priest had 
taught. 

When I first knew her, she was 
an aged widow, residing almost close 
by my grandfather's. No modern 
farmer of spirit and taste would to¬ 
lerate such a propensity in his de¬ 
pendents; and many a long winter 
evening did I pass, in the company 
of Lizzie and her cat: in fact, from 
four to eight or nine years of age, 
her ingle-cheek was almost my night¬ 
ly haunt. She possessed untiring 
garrulity; and there tvas such fas¬ 
cination in her narratives, that 1 was 
never wearied listening, for her 
stock of the marvellous was inex¬ 
haustible. She described, with lo- 
quacioiu minuteness, the battles of 
Pentland Hills and Both well Bridge; 
and entertained an opinion of Claver- 
house very different from that ex¬ 
pressed in the Tales of my Land¬ 
lord; as she never mentioned his 
name without one or more adjectives 
prefixed, generally those of "bloody,” 
or " bloM-thirsty dog.” She firmly 
believed and asserted, that he had, 
what she termed, a compact with Uie 
Evil One, that 1^ should never kill 
him, and that he was shot at Killi- 
crankie by a silver button from Mac- 
kay's coat. She also told, that when 
an infant, hu nurse was in the prac¬ 
tice of wounding her breast, so as to 
make him sude blood, instead of 
milk; also, that when a child, but 
fit to walk in the garden, he one day 
caught a live to^, which he had 
most voracioudy devoured, all but 
one limb, before it was discovered : 
bis nurse tore away the remains of 
his foul repast; but he went into a 
paroxysm of rage, which nothing 
could padfy, till the remainder of 
his horrible banquet was restored to 
him, which he finished with the de¬ 
light of an raicure. On these the 
good, but credqlfms woman, founded 
that ferodousness which afterwords 
marked his churacter. 

From her I heard and believed, 
that the Aurora Borealis, or, as she 
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aid 


termed it, the Pretty Dancers, were 
never leen in Britain till the begin¬ 
ning of Mar^ year, (1715); and 
this opinion ia still entertained by 
many. Of the distressea of that pe¬ 
riod she spoke frequently, and with 
great feeling; and with still more of 
the intestine strife of 1745, which 
came more particularly under her 
own observation. 

From these events she would make 
an apparently easy transition to the 
Falnes, who seemed to be almost her 
intimate acquaintances. She affirm¬ 
ing, that she had seen them both in 
and out of doors, and knew their 
haunts and general places of resi¬ 
dence, from Catterthun on the north, 
to Merlin’s craig and Panton's hil¬ 
lock on the south; and from Kin- 
pumie on the west, to Cairn-Conan 
on the east. Lizzie represented them 
as troublesome, rather than danger¬ 
ous; delighting in playing wanton 
tricks, rather than in perpetrating 
mischief, and sometimes performing 
acts of kindness and benevolence. 

After these came a host of demo¬ 


operations to be performed for coun¬ 
teracting the influence of these hags. 
Among the former, were the rowan- 
tree, St John’s wort, four-leaved tre¬ 
foil, and a certain kind of stone, to 
be found within flood-mark. Of the 
latter, were straws crossed on the 
threshold going bachivards to bed, 
wearing the petticoat with the wrong 
side foremost, and many others, the 
relation of which I consider as 
“ more honoured in the breach than 
the observance.” To confirm what 
she related of this foul in?ernal crew, 
she gave me Satan's Invisible World, 
which she made me read aloud. Of 
this book I have long since lost all 
recollection, except tltot there was a 
Mqjor Weir who neld a conspicuous 
place in its pages; but I still remem¬ 
ber, that as I read, I drew my stool 
more closely to the side of the old wo¬ 
man’s chair, and would uot for any 
bribe have looked behind me. She 
every night accompanied me to my 
grandfauer’s door; and although it 
was nothing uncommon for me to 
dream of these hobgoblins, and awake 


niacal imps; such as Spunkie, (ig¬ 
nis fatuus,) who led the benighted 
traveller astray, to drown him in a 
bog, or break his neck over a preci¬ 
pice; Water-kelpie, (Spirit of the 
waters,) who stora lay the side of a 
stream, especially after storms and 
winter thaws, like a pony ready to 
mount, but always shaking off his 
rider in deep water, and then vanish¬ 
ing with a wild unearthly laugh. 
Then came Shelly-coat, a mysterious 
being. If I recollect rightly, this 
monster was represented as a human 
being under a spell, by which he was 
transformed into a ferocious demon, 
whose cruelty was insatiable, and his 
power irresistible. Lastly, came the 
Witches, in league with Satan, and 
gratifying all the baneful and ma¬ 
lignant passions of which the human 
heart is susceptible. Lizzie describ¬ 
ed their midnight orgies and incan¬ 
tations so minutely, and the ingre¬ 
dients of which their spells were 
composed, that one could almost have 
believed she had witnessed- their 
operation: fern seed, hemlock roots, 
dew from unhallow^ ^aves, with 
other things far more horrible. But 
she was also well acquainted with 
man^ substances in Nature, of talis- 
raamc virtue, and many cunning 


in bewildered fright, so stimulating 
was this mental food, and so keenly 
did 1 relish it, that next evening 1 
eagerly returned to the seductive and 
poisonous banquet, 'rhis was laying 
a dreadful foundation for the ductile 
mind, and it was late in life before 
1 could altogether shake off’ the su¬ 
perstition in which I had been thus 
early fettered. 

Often, since 1 began to study the 
human heart, have I thought upon 
Lizzie, and wondered at the strange 
construction of her mind, which 
seemed to brood with delight on all 
at which human nature revolts: the 
more horrible the tale, she told it 
with the greater animation; she had 
also a most abundant stock of tradi¬ 
tionary and l^endary ballads and 
tales in veme. To the amiable Bishop 
of Dromore, Ritson, or Jamieson, 
her mind would have been an ines¬ 
timable treasure. One legendary tale 
of great length she repeated often; 
I am certain it consists of not less 
than six or eight hundred lines; al¬ 
though 1 have never since heard or 
seen any part of it, I am inclined to 
think it was akin to ihe Italian tales 
of Bemi and Tasso. 1 have foi^t- 
ten almost every thing concerning it, 
except that the hero, whom riie 
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named Sir Lydas, had many won* 
derful adventures, and penorm^ 
many valorous atchievements, in 
whi(m ladies were always concerned. 
On one occasion he burst into some 
enchanted castle, or prison; and 1 
recollect a couplet ran thus: 

With ladies* bloftl the door was wet. 
Their hair, like hay, lay ’inong his feet. 

This tale she would chaunt in an 
impassioned tone, accompanied by 
the drowsy and monotonous hum of 
her spinning-whed, which she still 
kept whirling, with slow but steady 
motion. Her son was a weaver, and 
conducted his business in a small shop 
adjoining ; he possessed rather more 
than an ordinary taste for reading, 
andhada tolerable collection of books. 
It was from him 1 first had the plea¬ 
sure of perusing the delightful ad¬ 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe; and I 
recollect well the price 1 paid for 
the perusal: he permitted me to read 
till Crusoe was landed on his desert 
island, and then placed the book be¬ 
yond my reach, stipulating, that 1 
should, Wore knowing more of my 
hero, read aloud to him the Cloud 
of Witnesses, from beginning to end. 
This was an irksome task—I was not 
of an age to relish the book, and im¬ 
patient -to resume the adventures of 
n^ favourite. Twenty times in an 
evening was 1 reprimanded for read¬ 
ing too fast—often made to turn back 
and read a page a second time. To 
this man 1 am indebted for much 
early information and improvement: 
my schoolmaster taught me to read, 
hut the weaver taught me to think and 
understand: he explained to me the 
allegory of the Pilgrim's Progress, 
the Vinon of Mirza, and several 
other papers in the Spectator: he also 
taught me the first dements of Geo¬ 
graphy and Astronomy. Happily for 
soaety, there are now few mm as 
his mother, while young men, like 
him, anxious for improvement, are 
evdy day becoming more common. 

1 now approached a gwsy hillock, 
with no stone to tell the sleeper's 
name, but it was associated in my 
mind with recollections which time 
has been unable to obliterate. It 
was l(be grave of a young Woman, a 
stranger, who came to reside with 
fm of the cottagers on my grandfa¬ 
ther's farm, whoi I was in my tenth 


year ; and although. I must have 
been a very imperfect judge of Innale 
grace, from what 1 hai^.dnce heard, 
she must have been, to external ap¬ 
pearance, a lovely woman. She was 
tall of stature, in the meridian of life, 
and noontide blaze of beauty ; her 
age could not be less than twenty- 
five, p^haps a year or two more. 
Except my mother’s, her's was the 
first female smile that had ever found 
its way to my heart; and she the 
only woman on whom I had looked 
with delight; but 1 continued tu 
gaze on her whenever 1 could find 
an opportunity, not as a woman, but 
as some being more elevated and re¬ 
fined, although of what nature 1 
could not define. 

Fondly and tenderly as 1 have 
since loved, never in my life has my 
heart been more deeply in love, than 
before 1 had completed the eleventh 
year of my age. But it was a love 
unlike what 1 have since felt; I 
might adopt the language of Moore, 
in The Loves of the Angels, and 
say of ray passion, as he describes 
that of Lea, 

’Twas not of man as mortal—.no; 

Nothing of earth was in that glow; 

/ lov'd her^ but as one of race 

Angelic. 

Although at a loss how to describe 
it, 1 may say it had all the pleasures 
of love without the pains. It was a 
sunbright and cloudless sky—the 
rose of Eden without a thorn. It 
could not merit the name of Pla¬ 
tonic, for there could be no conge¬ 
niality of mind between a beautiful 
and accomplished woman, and a mere 
child. To see her, to be in her 
company, was enough : if she looked 
at me, 1 became giddy with delight; 
but if she smiled, it was ecstacy al¬ 
most too keen for mortal feelings to 
enjoy. 1 have already said that 1 
bought not of her sex; 1 saw her 
only as a being whom my imagina¬ 
tion had invested with perfections 
more than human. Yet diere was 
something paradoxical in my roman¬ 
tic .att«dunent, which 1 have, ever 
since, been unable to explain to my 
own satisfaction; for wnile 1 rever¬ 
ed; and could have worshipped the 
ob^t cC my adoration, I was also a 
voluptuary, feasting oii ideal plea- 
sure8> and still languishing for 
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others. ' There was a child' in the 
cotti^ where she resided, and where 
I now spent ifSTery hour I could com¬ 
mand from'K^ool. I would sit and 
^ae upon her, as she fondled (^s 
infant, till tears would start in my 
eyes; and while conscious that she 
considered me also as a child, 1 sigh¬ 
ed with deep regret, that my years 
were too many for permitting me to 
shew my fondness, and nestle in 
her bosom. 

1 should not obtain credit, were 1 
to relate the devices 1- contrived to 
attract her notice, and even to touch 
the clothes she had worn. I have 
wilfully and deliberately pricked my 
fingers with thistles and furze tiboms, 
that I might epjoy the inexpressi¬ 
bly delightM sensation which 1 felt 
while she was picking them out. She 
was too modest and dignified for 
romping with the rural swains, whom 
she contrived to keep at a respectable 
distance, without losing their regard, 
or forfeiting their esteem. Only on 
one occasion did she condescend to 
toy with me, as young women will 
often do with children. A change of 
weather was anticipated, and my 
grandfather had solicited her assist¬ 
ance in coUing a field of hay. I 
was present, and endeavoured to seat 
myself next to her on the field at 
dinner; after the meal was finished, 
some of the young men attempted 
that rustic dalliance with her, not 
unusual in the intervals of rural la¬ 
bour ; she repelled thdr advances, 
and, laying her arm around me, said, 
“ This is my beau.” To describe 
my feelings is impossible; ^ that 1 
have read of the effects of opium, or 
the nitrous oxide ps of J>avy, or the 
human frame, fall far short of my 
exquisite emotions at that moment; 
all external objects vi;ere annihilated; 
—a new creation,—<an Elysium of 
bliss spread around me; my.&Oe 
glowed,—1 sighed,—but it was the 
sigh of 'ecstacy;—and as her arm 
andrded my neck, my head sunk 
on her bosom, wh^ I lay still and 
motionless. I was then, and still 
am, utterly unconscious whedier this 
new and blissful state of existence 
continued only for one minute, or 
for twenty; but 1 reedlect, I unai¬ 
ded it worth all of life dimt 1 bad 
hitherto enjoyed. It was the es- 
antoe of many mondi’s adoratitm, 
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concentrated in a single drop; and 
when she^^rused my head with a 
smile, at what she bweved my badi- 
falnesB, 1 Ml aa if awdcened from a 
(bream of rapture, which would never 
return. 

The reader may smile at my fol¬ 
ly, perhaps questioiwmy veracity; 

1 shall therefore condude this sub¬ 
ject, by stating, that before I bad 
dosed my twelfth year, the object of 
my idolatrous afiectibn was mingled 
with the clods of the valley. It was 
with difiiculty I could*be brought 
to believe she was dead; i had al¬ 
ways considered her as something 
too pure to die. Her's was the first 
corpse I had ever seen; the attend¬ 
ant uncovered her face, and I ima¬ 
gined she smiled. At that moment 
1 felt all that David expressed for 
Absalom, but still bdieved that she 
would awake; and had she at that 
moment arisen, I am certain I diould 
not have been alarmed. 1 stood 
motionless, with my eyes, fixed on 
the lifeless form before me, tiU they 
led me away; but 1 shed no tear, 
nor even heaved a sigh. It was not 
till 1 saw the turf roread on her 
grave that I was fully convinced 
body and spirit were separated. It 
had been observed, that I shewed'U 
liking for her company, and an in¬ 
difference to every otner female gn 
the farm ; but no one ever suspectkl 
my extraordinary and romantic at- 
tarament, of which she herself was 
equally ignorant. What might have 
been its result had she lived, it is 
impossible for me to conjecture; but 
ray subsequent likings, and love for 
any other of her sex, did not com¬ 
mence till fully five years after; and 
they had then nothing to distm^ish 
them from those of my companions. 
She had been buried in a corner of 
the church-yard appr^riated to 
strangers, and I visitea her grave 
daily for long after. Half a-cehtury 
had now rol^ away, and '^1 fouim 
her grave still undisturbed. After 
having mused on this strange liking 
of lang^e, I insensibly came to 
think of my more ratunM love fbr 
my Ellen—of our maire years of un¬ 
interrupted Midty, vtliich thtri ap¬ 
peared <mly like a kummer da^ aim 
now returned as the membi^, of a 
{deasantdream. ' ' . . 

1 now passed heedlessly by many 
4 R 
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stones, which, doubdess, recorded mer's funeral, mi the ither o’ 
the d^th of former friends and ac- the hill,” replied Sminders has 
quaintanoes; but the string which died in dm prime o' hfe, an’ left a 
h%dbeen tmjudted was too finely deli> large family.” Bn^ ' ns the £ng- 
cate for remioDding to other emo- lishmmi «ay, 1 hope he has di^ 
tions ^an those of love; and, for well.” ** I’iui very doubtfu’ about 
the second dme since my arrival in that, or rather, atween oursel’s, I’ve 
niy nadve vab, xny heart, and all nae doubts alMut the matter. It’s 
its best afibcaons, hovered in the o'er vteel kent, that he held the day 
Greyfriars: I took a turn around the and the n^ht alike lang, as we say; 
mansions of mortality, and the hal> I’ve gryte fears bis family will be 
lowed pile whidi stotM in the centre, but baucbly provided for: you may- 
to compose my mind before I went be kent him,—I'm sure ye ken the 
in to wakfiist. Although I believe farm o’ Braidriggs.” " Ay, he sue* 
die pracdoe of burying the dead in ceeded his father I think in an old 
the vicinity of a church bad its oii- lease, and certainly ought to have 
gin in supersddon, I endeavoured to saved money.” Nae doubt; mair 
persuade myself t^t it had arisen than you think that—but he mar- 
h-om piety and a^donate feelings, ried a bra' wife frae the brugh ,‘ 
delicately blended. they fell into a large family ; an’ a' 

It was certainly natural for those the sons were bred to be gendemen, 
who h^ lost dearly beloved friends, scampering about wi' their dogs an' 
to lay them where they could weekly guns, when they should ha’e been 
see their bed of rest, when thdr sht^n* atween the ploughsdits; the 
minds were abstracted from worldly doimtMrs too, fine ladies, strumming 
cares; while, at the same dme, d^ awa' at the piano, inst^ o' ream- 
vodonal * feelings would -be more ing the cogues in the dairy, an’ raak- 
keetily awaken^. And when they in' the cheese. Then there were sic 
refiecteil that they were surrounded rackets o' company-keeping ; mer- 
bj the dust of their ancestors, and chants an' banken frae the brugh, 
that neither youth, beauty, wealth, an* e'en some countiy lairds ; twa or 
talents, nor any other accomplish- three chaises standing at the door in 
ments, could avert the stroke m the an aftamoon: ye may be sure sic 
uaive^ destroyer, their hearts and gentry were na dinnered upo' deaf 
hopes would more readily rise to nits; an' the wine skinking about 
hdppiar regions, and abodes of imne like dub water. To tbe sad misfor- 




had fibe happiness of believing their tbe life-rent, in hlb ain name, it'a at 
friends had gone before them. With an end. 1 mfeht tell many instances 
th^, and similar reflections, I went of the famera imprudence, an’ the 
in to Inreak&st. femily's extravagance ; but he'a now 

Having promised to visit my ^ at rest, an' we'll let bis follies sleep 
friend, Sunders Mitchdl uid his wi'bun." ** Was not hisfathera very 
Mary, before my departure, 1 that difihrent man ?” ** Ay, he was sae; 
momiug walked over to his cottf^, he left hia son wi' a cheap tack, an’ 
and fe^d him idone. Express^ a weid-fltodced frurm, an^ ^'e ilka 
my hope that Mary was well; ane o' his dochtors five hundred 
"Quite weel,l thank you. Sir; she’s pound o’ a tocher; but he lived 
only out wi' ane o' our neebour tangqrne, an’ didna seek to follow 
wivm ; I expect ha in soon—ye man- the jEMMona." " And, notwithstsnd- 
na gang awa’till she come—I wadfia ing what you have told me, there 
like to s^ for her; an' I'm no fond wfil be a company at the fone- 
o'locldh'herout; sae we'll just tih' ral to-dav; dining and drinking 
a crack’ at tile fire-side, or « turn fer several hours after, many of them 
round fhe kail-yi^—I see the flaw intoiticated befere they rise.^’ " No, 
o’ reek’s fashia* you aair; an’ you Sir; that's a langsyne fashion now 
lik^ell slap out a wee.” changed fer the better; we ba'e few 

We obsoved seVerai people posi- dairgte dianas now; an' nae in- 
^igi d^s^ in their holiday dotbjjii, stances V tiie guerts getting fou'; 
M^e in l^ck. " Where are tbtoe Aat was a' burbariim i^ch is now 
p^le going said I. " To a far- out o* fashion: since I mind, it wss 
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nac uncominoii thii^ for a widow to 
spend ten or fifteen pounds on a bu¬ 
rial dinner, wben die wiatna how to 
fetehus^mfiifi^y. I wkh 1 could 
aee the Jjfe vuuty o’ headatanes as 
fairly att91uihed';>for makt part o’ 
them, instead o’ doing honour to the 
dead, we eVkUncea the vanity o’ 
the livin’. For instance, maiaf ane 
an*a’o’ them begin thus: ‘Thisstone 
was erected by -r-—*' perhaps some 
obscure tradesman.: but aftor his oe^ 
cupstkm and residence have been 
minuteW related, there comes the 
name of the dead, with a long bead- 
rdi of family namea, on the itber side 
o' the stane-~ 

With uncouth rhymes, and shapeless 
sculptur’d dedi’d, 

* Enough to rouse a d«^ man into 

1 have seen a tailor’s headstane wi’ 
a goose, surmounted by a pair of 
gaping shears, each of them a foot 
in length: was not that rkUculous ?” 
“ It certainly was, Imt scarcely more 
so, than the pompous, and often lying 
eidogiums, in polished verse, on the 
marble monuments of the great; and 
you, mv inend, have foigotten, that 
the unlettered muse is often more 
chaste: 

And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

The desire of posthumous fame is 
a laudable passion; it stimulates to 
virtuous exertion, and I do not wish 
to see the practice of monumental 
stones abolished." I am not a- 
gainst the use, but the abuse of the 
thing: I wad ba’e less cutting an’ 
carving, fewer words, an’ raair com¬ 
mon sense: but when 1 see a poor 
man, who maun take credit of a bow 
o’ meal for his bairns’ parritch, ding¬ 
in’ awa’ twa or three pounds for a 
stane, made by some gilly-jpipus, 
wi’ a heap o’ wnigraaleries upon a’e 
side, an’ a pared o’ blaeflutnmery 
on the tither, I consider it as an evi«- 
dence baidi o’ his vanity an’ folly. 
But 1 see Mary come hame, an’ 
we'll stap in.’’ After we weire seat¬ 
ed, and mutual complimeiits bad 
passed, Saunders said, ** Wed, Mary, 
18 the job o'er?" “O, ajrl Susies 
laid fu’ canty in her bed, wi' her first¬ 
born son in her bosom, an’hergude- 
inan’s as blithe as you tike; but 
there’s Tibbie Donaldson coining 


o’er tbe butts; she'll deave us wi’ 
her ciaiks. I’ll gang butt the house 
an’ meet her.’’ “ l^t her come ben, 
Mary, die'll divert our friend a wee." 

Is that her, whom we used to call 
lang-tongu’d Tib ?’’ said I. ” Tbe 
same." “ O, by ail means, let ber 
come in; she is au old acquaintance 
of mine.’’ Come twa, Tibbie,” 
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said Mary, as ber neighbour enter¬ 
ed. “ O I.didna ken ye had stran¬ 
gers,” cried she, lingering in the 
room-door. ** How do you do,. Iso- 
bel said I. Itosh xqg ! can tlmt 
be possiMe ?*—ay, sure enough ye’re 
Charlie • • • • *.—1 never thought 
to see yon upon our hillock-head a- 
gain—an’ fresh an’ hearty you are 
lookin’—-but I’se wanrant you get 
bits o’ the best o't, au’ a drap guae 
drink to put them down wi'—ore you 
au Embro’ baitie yet ?” “ No^ Isobel, 
I have not amvra at that hemour.” 

Weel, we maun ha’e a’ the news 
o’ Atdd Reekie frae you; but in the 
meantime, Mary, how did you leave 
the crying wife r” ** In a wair way, 
wi' her first-bom in her arms." 
** An' what bairns?” ** A fine, 
stately laddie.” ** An’ wbahad you 
there?” ** Nane but the canny wife 
an’ mysel’.” “ Haith, ye're far ben! 
e may think o’t!" “ Na; I'm sure 
^t was only because I happened to 
be the nearest neighbour; nad you 
been that, ye wad ha’e b^n in my 
place.” ** There was room for us 
wth: young folk maun follow the 
fadiion; but I’ve seen anitber day: 
when 1 was in that way, there was 
never fewer than eight or ten wives, 
maybe a dozen, round me, an' muekle 
guae aport they made, it belpit to 
keep up a boay’a heart—1 wadna 
wisn’d a better ploy than sittin' up a 
u%ht amo’ half-a-doaen o’ my neebor 
wives; we get a' the news o’ the 
parish at an occasion o’ that kind, 
n^ne we had the blifiie-mcat—fine, 
rich buttered saps, an’ et^fU's o’ 
nappy ale, that gart our luga qrack. 
Now, though ane do happen to be 
ta’en out, mere’s neither news nor a 
hmgh to be gotten; an’ at the end, 
a ^bble o* tea, wi' the ofhr o* a 
dram, that abody canua’ tak’, thoa£^ 
they tikit it, wi* nae ane to kj^ 
them in countenance.. Forby, in nulid 
tunes we had tbe up-drinlu^«-rthat 
was aye a merry nignt, plenty o’ gude 
meat an* gude drink, that set a’ our 
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tongucs a wi^igin’, wi’ funny cracks 
an’ pauky ta&; then we had com- 
nioiuy a christening feast, that was 
anitfa^ gude ploy. But thae times 
are awa, and hardly an honest wo> 
man sees anither in the face now, at 
oi^ occasion o’ the kind I” *' D’ye 
mind die auld bye-word, Tib^? 
' The mair ccSkr, the waur kail,’ ” 
said Mary. ** I’m an' auld fashiim- 
ed wife; but I’m no bigoted to auld 
customs, when 1 think the new bet¬ 
ter ; and 1 think the times yon speak 
o’ we weel Awa’: I’ve mony a time 
been wae for a poor woman, wi’ 
half-a-doKen, or mair, claiking gos¬ 
sips around her, minding naetmng 
but their ain clavers. Then, at last, 
when the poor woman had need of 
peace an’ quietness, they wad sit 
eatii^, drinking, railing an’ laugh¬ 
ing, till her he^ was aching. Your 
up-drinkings an’ christening feasts 
I'm no speak about—^ye ken yoursel* 
what kind o’ cracks were aften there, 
—sae the new fashion has my hearty 
approbatibn.” “ Weel, Mary, I own, 
that I mysel’ ha’e had a sair head 
wi’ their lang tongues, an' wished 
them a’ weel out o’ the house ; but 1 
just took my mends o’ them at ani¬ 
ther time.” 

After a pause, which took place in 
the conversation, Isobel, who disliked 
silence, address^ me, saying, “ Ye’ll 
keu an unco change, Sir, baith upon 
the folk an’ the face of the country, 
sin' ye left it.” ** I do, indeed, ob¬ 
serve a great alteration.” ** Ay, an’ 
if ye were to bide here, ye wml see 
mair ilka day. Ye’ve seen our new 
kirk, an’ heard our new minister ; he 
broD^ht in a hantle o’ new fashions, 
an’, amang the lave, ye wad see, that, 
like the fdk'in the muclde kirks in 
the borrows-towns, we gather a' our 
offerin’ at the kirk-door now.” I 
observe so; and does it make any 
difference?" ** The elders say it 
does ; but it’s o’er the left shouther. 
It’s an matter for ony ane, wha 
has httSi^eWityin the heart, to pass 
the plate in flie thrang, and keep tneir 
hau out o’ their pouch. It wasna 
sae, when the elders gade o’er a’ the 
kirk in’ the lang-shanldt ladles; they 
kent ilka body in the seat, an’ had 
their een upon thm ,* forby, a’ their 
nedmurs were lookin’ at niem, an’ 
the bawbee boot to come out. I've 
seen an elder rest the ladle upon the 


buik-board, before a billie, wha was¬ 
na like to draw; nae doubt, there 
was mony ane ga’e because they did- 
na like to be singular ; prij^g maybe 
did the work o^ diarityj|||mt the 
puir's-box was the bettMr.*^W* There 
1 heartily agree wi’ you, Isobel,’’ said 
Saunders, ’’ an’ think We have chan¬ 
ged for the worse.” See! there’s 
anither new fashion," cried Isobel, 
“ the hearse gaun awa’ for the far¬ 
mer of Braidriggs; he mith come to 
the kirk-yard in a cart, as his father 
did,—but a coffin in a cart wad be a 
ferly now-a-days; an’ I mind sin’ a 
hearse was sic a wonder, that young 
an’ auld wad ha’e been at the door 
to see’t. But 1 kenna what the world 
will turn to belyve. What do you 
think. Sirs? I saw ane o’ the ser¬ 
vant lasses frae Braidriggs yestreen, 
wha tald me, that as soon’s her mas¬ 
ter’s dead cl^ were on, he was stcek- 
it up in a room, an’ at night the door 
was locked,—^no sae muckle as a can¬ 
dle beside the puir man, an’ sin' ever 
be was kisted the door has never 
been opened! What wad his lucky- 
daddy thought o’ that? 1 mind as 
weel’s it were yestreen, o’ being at 
his late-wake; a’ the lads an’ lasses 
about the town were there, an’ it 
cudna be expcckit that 1 should be 
ahint them; for I was just out o’ my 
teens, an’ likit a spree, an' a while’s 
dalSin wi’ the caUants; an’ muckle 
gude sport we had that night. We 
played at Jock bids ye waff, till maist 
feck, baith lads and lasses, had lost a’ 
thing they could put in for wads 
(forfeits;) it was syne that the sport 
b^an before they could get their 
back; there was nae little towz- 
lin’ between the callants and the 
cummers, an’ some cuddlin' ahint 
the ha’ door. 1 mind weel, that night 
was the first time that him wha’s my 
gudeman now, ever measured moux 
wi’ me; an' he said he was unco 
proud o’t, that I wadna’ let ane tak’ 
sic a fireedom after him a’ night. I 
believe there was the foundation o* 
mair marriages than mine laid that 
night, an' mair nor me thought mor- 
nin’ cam* o’er soon." ** An’ do you 
no think that was a very unbcconting 
way o’ watching the dead ?” said Ma¬ 
ry. On, 'deed, to be plain, we 
didna tak’ up our heads about the 
dead; we just wished to get a ploy, 
an’ a night's diversion, m yc ken it 
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was the fashion.*' An* a very un¬ 
seemly fashion it was,” said Saunders. 
“ It was a sma’ sign o’ respect for the 
dead, an' a poor sample of the good 
sense of the company, to be not only 
meiry, but foolish, in the presence of 
a deM naan." “ I canna think it 
wsu in his presence, for he surdy 
neither saw nor heard us, sae Im wag 
nae waur; an’ though we had a' sit- 
ten down an’ grutten, wad he been 
ony better ?’’ ** That question does 
not deserve an answer; but 1 tdl 
you, sic conduct, on sic an occasion, 
was a disgrace to be heard o' in a d- 
vilized country, although I’ve been 
at ploys o’ that kind, ag(|yott term 
them, but never since I left herd¬ 
ing the nowt.” “ It’s a’ very true, 
Saunders; but what’ll you say?— 
young folk, when they meet, maun 
ay ha’e their sport, ye ken, though 
they’ve little outbrak now. 1 was 
ance a hallakit cummer, an’ never 
liked o'er mim-mou’d maidens; but 1 
wad be forc’d to be douce now, though 
it were in my daftest days; hardly 
a penny marriage in a' the country¬ 
side, an’ scarcdy sic a tiling as a 
maiden-feast in a' the parish. There’s 
your cousin’s hairst to be done the 
mom. I've seen the time when we 
wad ha'e ca’d it takin’ the maiden; 
but thae days are awa’, wi' ither gude 
auld fashions. Whan the hintoost 
clip’s shorn, the mom at e’en, the 
poor bodies, young an' auld, will a* 
get their day’s, or their ouk’s wages, 
at the rig-end, an’ get leave to hirple 
to their ain hames, as if nae sic thing 
had happened. Willawins! it’s far 
ftae the days o’ langsyne,—the day 
o’ the maiden-feast was a thrang 
day at the ha’; boiling an' roasting, 
wr ither preparations for a supper, 
that mith ha’e served a nobleman’s 
family. Syne, in the gleamin', some 
bonnie lassie rinning name wi’ the 
maiden in her han’ *; ilka ane hur¬ 
rying to busk in their best, to eat and 
cmnk, dance, an' be heartsome, till 
braid day-light in the morning." 

" Yes, Isobel," said Saunders, 
thac times are awa', an’ mair than 
you have spoken of has gane wi' 
them. A farm^ in tiiae days was 
something like a Highlan’ chief at 


The last handful of corn cat is term¬ 
ed the Maiden. 


the head of his clan: frae the ha',> 
to the meanest cottar-house on a’ the 
farm, young and auld, lookit on him 
as a friend; mony ane as a father, a' 
the year round, an’ firae ae year to 
anither ; for there was na sic a flit¬ 
ting an’ ca’ing about among servants 
in thae days, except wi' some rest¬ 
less fo’k that could ne#r settle in a 
part. Your grandfather. Sir, had 
some cottar men, who were manted 
in his service in the prime o’ life, 
an’ saw tiieir Iwims married frae the 
same bimn. The maiden feast, 
that Isold's murmuring o’er, was 
aye a blithe night to a' on the fkrm ; 
for young an’ auld, man, wife, wi¬ 
dow, an’ wean, were a' at the supper 
table, the go^man at the board- 
head. Nae doubt, his heart glowed 
wi’ honest pride, whan he looHt o'er 
the company, an’ saw sae mony weel 
buskit young men an’ women, an’ 
sae mony happy faces; for, as we 
country fo’k very expressively, yet 
nonsensically say, ilka ane was hap¬ 
pier than anither." ** Ay, llae won¬ 
der though they were happy," inter¬ 
rupted Tibbie, “ wi’ sic a night’s 
diversion afore their hand. I’m sure 
I’ve danced till 1 could hardly lift a 
leg the neist day. O but youth’s a 
pleasant time, when ane is light frae 
the heart to the heel; but, like the 
gude auld fashion, it’s awa’ frae us a’ 
now." Observing me smile, Saunders 
said, Ye forget the lightest part 
about young foTc; for maist feck o’ 
them have heads still lighter than 
their hearts. D’ye think you con’d 
dance a reel yet, Isobel ?" 1 cudna 

loup sae lightly as 1 have done ; but 
an’ I heard the fiddle playix^ Diunty 
Davie, an’ as mony mmy faces in 
the floor as I’ve seen, wi’ amenzie o’ 
bairns in the ither end o’ the bam, 
warping through ither like bees in a 
byke, 1 daresay it’s like enough I 
wsd forget how mony simmers 1 had 
seen, an believe my^’ young again. 
Them that likit me anestntd me a 
lightsome lassie; on' sonm aour- 
mou’d maidens said, 1 was a glaikit 
hizzie: what car’d 1 about their 
says ? an’ I care as little yet; for I’ll 
no deny, I’m a cadgie auld wife, an’ 
like to mind upon auM langsyne." 
“ Wed, Isobel, 1 think tqpon that 
too; although not perhapaexactiy in 
the same way,” said Saunders. We 
were speaking of the farmers, an’ the 
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chafes in tbeir mode of manegi^ 
tbeir tHuinesa; 1 belieye your coiuin 
Charka/* addreaaiDg me^ ** bad ane 
o’ bia aervauta at the court lat«|y, for 
Tefoaing to work, at what he deemed 
unreaaonable hoora: in my youx^ 
dan dc a thing was never hc^ of; 
an' had it bapfiened, wad ha’e been 
a crook to tlk hale country ; a far¬ 
mer’s aervanta wad ha’e done hia bid¬ 
dies late an’ ear, at ony hour o' the 
day or night; for they conddered 
themael’s aa belan^g to the family. 
When yont grandfather came to the 
grave, like a shock o' com in its aea- 
son, Aere was moiiy a watery e'e an' 
bluthared cheek wi'^baith young an' 
auld: keeping out o' their ain fa¬ 
milies, I'm doubtfu' if there wad be 
as muckle dool now, although a' the 
farmers in the paruh were laid in 
the yiid: that’s a link in the chain 
of society, nae knger to be seen; 
baith master an' servant are o'er 
proud an' selfish now, for being 
obliged to ither: there's nae gif|^n 
now; ilia ane condders what was his 
baigain, an' no ane o' the parties wad 
gan^astrae-breadth beyond it: there’s 
a' land o’ mutual jemousy between 
the parties; ilka ane seems to titink 
that the ither is encroaching upon 
their rights ; an' while luxury an’ 
learning have both made a rapid pro¬ 
gress in the world, within the hat 
half century. I’m sor^ to say, that 
the former is mair conspicuous 
among the farmers, an' thmr ser¬ 
vants, than the latter. Nae doubt 
there are, an' I ken aeverol honour¬ 
able exceptiona; but 1 speak o' so¬ 
ciety in ^general, an’ 1 tnink there 
wad be lue difficulty in finding mair 
information in a shop among half-a 
dosen o’ mechanics, than among a' 
the farm-servants in the parish.” 
'‘ I'm sorry to hear you aay so," 
said I; “ but as agriculbire is now 
b^me a science, a farmer, to be 
skilful in his own vocation, must 
read occadomdly ; and he who has a 
veUah fiw^reading in tmy one depart¬ 
ment, will sometimes ue seducedout 
of the path he wishes to pursue, and 
thua, as it were in. spite of himself, 
acquire some gcnerd knowledge; 
farmers and tbcir aarvants certainly 
have good opporaiuity for thb dur¬ 
ing the long winter evening" " Ye 
speak aye about farmers an^their sef* 
vaiits,” said isobel, “ as if they bcp 


langed to ae class. It’s no as it waa 
in my daft days, when man an’ mas¬ 
ter sat at the same table; the gude- 
man an' ^dewite cracldni;; their jokes 
wi' the biremen, at the .mgle-cheek, 
in the lang winter nights; npw 
they're a’ padced up in a botbie, no 
ane o' them dare set their fit in-o'er 
the Idtcben door.” 

I had discovered thet there was a 
peculiar fire apparent in ray friend’s 
eyes when he neard what he ima¬ 
gined a rash, m foolish assertion; and 
I now observed them scintillate keen¬ 
ly, as he replied, ** Weel, Isobel, you 
tnink that a sign o* pride; 1 anes 
thought aao too; but we are never 
o'er aukl to learn, an’ it's now lang 
since 1 began to look at baith sides of 
a question ere 1 passed an opinion; 
au I’ve nae heutatUm in saying, that 
1 think there's prudence in that al- 
terotionfraethe fashions o’ langsyne.” 
“ Weel, 1 ferly at that! \i^at ill. 
came frae our auhl-style fashion, or 
what gude can spring frae the new ?” 
" I’m no an advocate for that pride 
which springs frae warld’s gear; nor 
am I for the poor being considered a 
diffi^nt species of beings frae the 
rich; and I'll even grant, that we 
may find servants wi’ mair common 
sense an' information than their mas¬ 
ters, although this is no generally to 
be expected; but I’m clear upon’t, 
that where there's nae respect paid to 
distinction in ronk, confusion and 
disorderly conduct will soon ensue. 
To prove wliat I am ettling at, 1 
may just request you to look o’er the 
pariim. We have twa farmers in’t, 
udio keep up what you seem to think 
the gade«amd fashioned plan ; their 
iiMeii.-Benrante victual in the house, 
and mix wi’ the fiunily at a’ hours; 
the father and mither, as I’m weel 
informed, gang to tl^ir beds, an' 
leave the wlu^ sitting round the 
ingle wi' thpir dochters, an’ what’s 
b^the upwot? In the twa fami¬ 
lies there's been three marriages, 
the ha' maidens buckled to tbeir fa* 
thecas Brants:, but although the 
rank o’ tiie partiea had been equal, 
they were s' imprudent roarriimes; 
for there’s sdoe o’ them a drunken- 
ne’er-do-wed; anither a doited hav- 
rel, wi’ hardly a mouthfu' o’ com¬ 
mon sense; an' the third a bit liaffiin 
laddie, wha bad mair need df a bale 
coat than a wife. But what could 
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the parents do ? There iras nae ither 
way to cover up the shame an' dis¬ 
grace o' their Iwrns, wha^ in three or 
four months after their respective 
marriages, were ilka ane sittii^ in a 
bit* hole o' a house upon the farm, 
wi' a baini in her lap, va' no ane 
the three onto' their teens. Now, 
I'm may be wrung, but I canna hdp 
thinking, had the raen-aervants been 
keepit out o' the house, thae mistakes 
wadna' have happened." “Oh, 
Saunders, I wonder to hear you f" 
replied Isobel. “ 'fhere's an (mina- 
tion in thae things, an’ fo’k carnia get 
past what’s afore their hand; we 
maun just trust to Providence*" 
“ But you steek the stile, Isobel, to 
keep the cow out o’ your kail-yard; 
ye wadna put fire and tow thegitber, 
an’ trust to Providence that your 
house wadna be burnt.” 


as little sense of propriety as hersel ’; 
althoud, otherwise, they are what 
we tetwidainto lasses." “ Delicacy, 
strictly so calkd, we are not to ex- 

C rn vulgar life; but there is a 
e of modesty which we look for 
ki every woman not of an abandon¬ 
ed character, and yet fiberc are great 
differences hi tbatres^t: ofuiese 
I had a striking instance to-di^, as 
I passed the washing-green cn the 
village, on which were several # 0 - 
men; two of them employed in a 
practice, whidi, althougn»very com¬ 
mon kngsyne, I thought bra now 
become obsdete on this side of the 
Grampians, always excepting the 
kingdom of Fife, where, I under¬ 
stand, it is still fashionable." Here 
Mary nodded her head with a know¬ 
ing smUe, and I continued, “ The 
two women I allude to, were each 


This loquadous wife was just 
about to reply, when she was sent 
for, to come home instantly; and she 
went away with seeming reluctance, 
saying, “ Ye maun stap in an' see 
me, l^ore ye gang awa’. Sir. Ye 
ken I want a’ your Embro' news 
yet; an’ 1 wad like to ha’e a crack 
wi’ you about auld langsyne." 

“ Weel, what think you of your 
auld acquaintance?" saud Saunders. 
“ Why, sire was a stranra character 
when I knew her, and she seems so 
still.” “ Ay, Sir, you'll find that 
maxim of Pope's hand good, nine¬ 
teen times out of twenty. 

Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclin’d. 

What 1 most dislike about Isobel, 
is a want of that delicacy, or even 
modesty, without which I never 
thought any - woman lovely; and 
there is a levity in her mscourse 
quite unbecoming her age.” “ 1 ob¬ 
served something of that." “ Your 

S resence laid her under restraint to- 
ay, although she sddom studies 
either time or place; I dklike pru¬ 
dery and affectadon, and am far nunt 
being the advocate foolish talking, 
but an obeervation nwy be made, or 
a joke passed innocently, among peo¬ 
ple of a certain age, which 1 would 
consider as high^ criminal to utter 
in the presence of the young of either 
sex ; and there I thinic Isobd errs: 
she has continued to speak and act be¬ 
fore her children, tiU her dochters, 
now that they are grown up, have juat 


standing upright in a washing-tab, 
with dieir petticoats kUted, engaged 
in what we Angus fo'k term skeel- 
tramping. They were close by the 
road; but one them, the^noment 
die saw me approach, left the tub, 
and let her clothes fall, contriving to 
employ herself otherwise; although 
I had to pass within the breadth of 
this room wh^ she was, the other, 
a bare-headed bouncing wench, con¬ 
tinued her operation, and just as I 
had passed f heard her set up a 
hearty laugh.” “ 1 ken them baith,**' 
cried Mary; “ the bare-headed cum- 
mor wha keepit her post is a dochter 
o’ Tibbie Donaldsons, an’ her beha¬ 
viour just Confirms what my gude- 
man was saying; the other is a mar¬ 
ried wife, wi' twa or three bairns.” 

I sat an hour or two lon^, talk¬ 
ing over old by^pmes, whiih, al¬ 
though interesting to us, would have 
no attraction for the reader of diese 
Reminiscences. 

Our parting ma& a& of us in some 
degree melandioly: for this, many 
reasons might be assigned: we all 
reacted each other, and meedng 
had called up many reooUeetimnana 
associations in our minds, which cot^ 
tinned to haunt and hover around uk, 
I^e the ghosts of departed joys: and, 
lastly, we parted without the riight- 
est probability of meeting again in 
this world, and with the fim eon- 
viction, that the period was near, 
when all of us must dose our eyes 
for ever on sublunary objects. 
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The parting with iiiy eoudn and 
hia' family p:^uce(1 no great emo> 
tioh on either side, least, Xha've'rea¬ 
son to believe, on theirs. The sons 
and daughters were in the morning 
of life, their hearts bounding with 
delighted anticipation of the long uid 
snnbright m fdici^ which ap¬ 
peared befoft them. The parents, 
although their sun had ^ssed his 
meridian, 'were still baskii^ in his 
beams, and if &ey thought of even¬ 
ing at all, considered it as at an im¬ 
measurable distance; while, to me, 
the sun was hovering on the hdrison, 
the jouitney of life nearly closed, a 
considerable .part of which 1. had 
been left to perform alone, after 
having' b^ deprived of a compa¬ 
nion, who bad heightened every bliss 
and alleviated every care. As 1 ooidd 
not expect those around me to sym¬ 
pathise with my feelings, 1 endea¬ 
voured to disguise them; bat when 
I thought that' 1 should never again 
tread the vale that gave me birth, I 
hastened away, unable Icmger to hide 
the emotions pf my heart. 


In planning the outlines of this 
and the foregoing Reminiscences of 
Auld Langsyne, I once intended to 
give an veeount of a supper in com¬ 
pany with the Schoohnaater, and also 
to relate the obanvations which 1 
made, and sorae'inddents that oc- 
cured on my way home'; but my-nar¬ 
rative has already extended farther 
than 1 expected; and as it is better 
to disappoint, by saying too little, 
than to wearyi by talking too long, or 
too much, 1 ^ail here close my re- 
•collectioDa, with sincere thanks to 
such readers as have kindly kept me 
companyand if they have had plca- 
aiire'hi tlM perusal, in proportion as 
the composition has beguiled roe of 
care, 1 have not written in vain; 

You, Mr Editor, may^perhaps have 
thought me a litde too garrulous; 
but as every year will make you more 
my apologist, 1 sincerely wish you 
may live, tiU you stand forth my 
warm advocate. Meantime, 

1 am. 

Very reqiectfuUy, yours, 

Senex. 


OK A SOLDIEX POVKD tVIKO DEAD OK THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 


Wreck of a warrior pass’d away! 

Thou form without a,name! 

\fhich thought and felt but yesterday, 
And dreamt of fiiture fame ! 

Stripp’d of tl^ garments, who shall guess 
-Thy rank, thy lineag^ and race ?- 
If haughty chieftain holding sway, 

Or lowlier destin’d to obey I 

The light of that fix’d eye is set. 

And all is moveless now, ' 

But Passion’s traces linger yet. 

And lower upon that brow; 

Expression has not yet wax’d weak. 

The lips seem e’ei^ act to speak, 

And clench’d the cold and lifeless hand. 
As if It grasp’d the battle brand! 

' that head,1ate towering high, 

Tte ^ving {dome is tom. 

And low in di||d that fofm dpdi lie, 
l^idiQnour’d and'fDildrn! ' 

Vet Oeatlfa da)*;riiadow cuinot hide 
The fravdn eNiracteraef pride. 

That on ahd brow reveal 
The imprieii of the spirit’* lieal 


Lives there a mother to deplore 
The son she ne’er shall see ? 

Or maiden, on some dbtant shore. 

To break her heart fbr thee . 
Perchance to roam a manioc there, 

With wikl*fiower^wnad»to deck her hair. 
And through the weary nig^t to wait 
Thy footsU^'at the lonely gate. 

’ “A 

Long shall 'she linger there, in vain 

- -' The evening fire riiall trim. 

And gazing <») the darkening nudn 

- Shall o&n call on him 

Who hears .hot xud—who cannot hear— 
Oh! deaf fiv eves is the ear 
That once in listening rapture hung. 
Upqn the music of her tongue I 

Long.may she draiin—4o wake is woe 1— 
Ne’er may remembnnee tell 
Its tale to Ud her sorrows flow. 

And hope to sigh farewell,— 

The heart, heaving of its stay, , 

(^nddng the beam that cheers her way 
Along the waste of hih—UU she 
Shall lay her down and sleep like thee! 

J. M. 
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Da KISMEY£a’« VISIT TO Sltt WILMAU 

Ma EDtToa, ' ^ 

The recent death of two auch di»* 
tinguished oharaetars in science, as 
Sir WUliam HertckiU, and Sir Joneph 
Bankg, rives in additional interest 
to the following account of them, ex¬ 
tracted from tne Observations on 
Travels” by DrD. A. H. Niemeyer, 
Chancellor of the University of Halle. 
In requesting you to assign the same 
a comer in your distinguished Mis¬ 
cellany, 1 cannot help noticing an 
observadon made in the London Ma- 
. gaxine for August last, in an intro¬ 
ductory letter to an article on the 
English Universities, extracted from 
Dr Niem^er’s work. Aftor some 
justly-merited encomiums on the work 
in general, the writer says, " The ac<- 
count of the English Universities he 
appears to have drawn up with consi¬ 
derable eare^ and tot.erable aeca- 
racy.” To a man like Dr Niemeyer, 
whose age, character, situation, and 
patriarchal rank in literature in ge¬ 
neral, but more particularly in its 
theological branches *, entitle him to 
a higher degree of consideration than 
most travellers can lay claim to, as 
being in themselves a sufficient gua¬ 
rantee thathe would write nothing in¬ 
accurate, if accuracy on the subject 
were attainable, the epithet toler¬ 
able'’ could not prove very nalatable. 
I n the chapter on the Englisa UDiver¬ 
sities, wherever persqnaf observation 
did not enable him to speak with cer¬ 
tainty, he gave the information he 
received from some of their leading 
members on the spot, and in lately 
alluding to this expression, the wor¬ 
thy Chancellor says, “ If he had but 
said what was inaccurtde ! Generally 
speakingf I wish he had not confined 
his translation to those patis with 
which every Englishman is already 
acquainted ih, but had rathermven my 
remarks on the CoUegeSf and an ac- 
cotnit if the impression made on my 
mind by Oxford and Cambridge." 

• .^oes. of his numerous works have 
mne through severt^^tions. A seventh 
yraition of his grealTwork on Education 
/was published ^it year. 
y f Here, I fStar, the learned Chancellor 
gives my countrymen credit for more than 
they are entitled to. 
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H£B8tiHSl.t. AND SIR JOSXPH BANKS. 

Dr N. would, I am sure, be very 
mtefnl to any permn who would 
kindly point out to him what appear¬ 
ed erroneous in his woii, and would 
not be slow to correct it in the next 
edition (whidi its rapid «de will 
doubtless soon render necessaiyl; 
it is dierefore to be hoped that^ tne 
writer in question will communicate 
to him what the inaccuitdes were, 
that limited his opinion to the ex¬ 
pression, ** tolerable atxuracy.” 

Visit to Dr William HerscheU. 

The discoverer * of the Vesta and 
the Pallas had commissioned me to 
convey his greetings to the discoverer 
of the Georgium Sidus, if I found 
him still alive, and his advanced age 
allowed him to receive visitors. At 
Eton I was only half an how's walk 
from AVoug-A, the rural residence of 
our celebrat^ countryman. Dr Her- 
schell, and 1 therefore took advantage 
of the serene summer evening to di¬ 
rect my pilgrimage thither, conducted 
by Mr Dupuis, the Eton master, from 
whom I had received so many com¬ 
placent attentions. 

The way led us over a velvet ca^ 
pet of flowery meadows, and verdant 
greens, where the Eton youth gene¬ 
rally pursue their sports. A consi¬ 
derable number of the greater ones 
were then eagerly engaged in their fa¬ 
vourite amusement of cricket, which 
1 understand they frequently conti¬ 
nue to enjoy, even at the matorer age 
of manhood. Small, but rery hard 
balls, are struck with wooden clubs, 
or cricket-sticks, (bats) made broad 
and heavy in the u^er part. One of 
the players (the bolBer) rolls or bowls 
the naUs at certain sticks, (wickets) 
stuck upright, which another defends 
with his cricket-stick, endeavourbig 
to strike back the ball. When the 
latter succeeds in striking the ball to 
any distance, he.runa to the former's 
place and back again, in the interval, 
while it is being fet^ed, for which 
he gets marics (notches). The bowl¬ 
er, however, has his people (fags) 

* Pr Qlben of Bremen. 
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out on all rides, who stm, or run af¬ 
ter the ball, when strucK, as fast as 
possible, and throw it at the little 
staves, and if the latter are thrown 
down before the runner returns, he 
loses his play (is out). In general, 
eight, and ouen twenty-two, form a 

E *. Yoijnger boys drive their 
. I, or exercise their powers by 
running «nd wrestling, or in playing 
at ball id'our manner. 

Attractive as the view of cheerful 
youth was to me, and agreeably as it 
recalled to**iny mind the endeared 
institution to which I have devoted 
so large a portion of my life, yet we 
were obl%ed to hasten forwards, in 
order not to miss the object of our 
walk, were it only for the sake of 
taking back with me to ray native 
country the image of so remarkable 
a contemporary, whose high rank a- 
mong living astronomers is too well 
known to require being noticed by 
me. The peculiar course, however, 
that his jpind took, through the re¬ 
gions of another art, to that sublime 
science to whieh he afterwards en¬ 
tirely devoted his life, may, perhaps, 
not be so generally known. Being 
on the point of conducting my read- 
ers_ into his presence, a short Mogra- 
phical sketch will, 1 hope, make the 
way seem as much shorter to them, 
as my conversation about him with 
ihy companmn then did to me. 

Herschell’s father was a musician 
at Hanover, and the son was intend¬ 
ed for the same profession. For the 
elements of riie higher sciences he 
was indebted to one of his masters, 
who, at an early age, perceived in 
him great talents, and a speculative 
mind. In 1759, both father and son 
went to England with the Hanove¬ 
rian troops. When the father re¬ 
turned, the son remained in Eng¬ 
land, obtained aniorganist’s situation 
at Halifax, studied music scientifi¬ 
cally, and endeavoured to retrieve 
his deficiencies in ancient and mo¬ 
dem languages; maUiematics, how¬ 
ever, attracted him most. A tour 
to Italy improved him in his pro¬ 
fession. Toe means of defraying 
his expenses on his return, he pro- 


• Nate by the mffior _At Eton, I 

tougbt directions for this game under the 
title of “ the Ctjeketer’s Guide, or a Trea- 
file on the noble.Game of Cricket.” 
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cured by an original kind of concert 
he gave at Genoa, in which he 
played on the harp and on two horns 
fastened on his shoulders, at the 
same time. Being afterwards ap- 

E ointed to an orgaifist’s place at Bath, 
e led the band at the theatre, con¬ 
ducted oratorios, and instructed some 
able pupils in that city. His days 
were devoted to his profession, his 
nights to-the sciences, and particu¬ 
larly to the study of Euclid and 
Newton, or more properly to astro¬ 
nomy .and optics. From the period 
of his first observing the universe in 
all its grandeur and glory on moon¬ 
light nights, small instruments no 
longer satisfied him. Precluded from 
bu 3 ring the larger ones by their high 
prices, and yet burning with the de¬ 
sire of possessing a Newtonian five- 
foot reflecting telescope, he shunned 
no labour, spared no trouble, to ma¬ 
nufacture one for himself, and at 
length succeeded in accomplishing 
his task. No species of improve¬ 
ment in them then seemed to him im¬ 
possible, he therefore proceeded with 
uis labour; five feet became ten—and 
he conceived the bold idea of doub- 
Ung this latter length. He succeeded 
in his efforts, and felt himself amply 
rewarded for all his exertions, when, 
on the Slst of May 1781, a new planet, 
the Uranus, or, as he in gratitude to 
his royal neighbour and patron cal¬ 
led it, the Georgium Sidus, first be¬ 
came visible through his telescope. 
His merits were fuUy acknowledged. 
In what better manner can the rulers 
of this earth acknowledge merit, 
than by enabling thinking and in¬ 
quiring minds, to free themselves 
from the fetters of business, and de¬ 
vote an untroubled leisure to the 
studies they pursue. A house and 
observatory were built for him in i 
fine country near Windsor, in order 
that the King, who was himself so 
desirous of knowledge, might be im¬ 
mediately informed of every thing 
worth communicatiDg. 

We were not long in reaching this 
delightful retreat, embowers in 
fragrant flowers and blooming sii'rubs. 
Here this indefarigable observer has 
.pondered, durinff more than foi^y 
years, over the wonders of Nature, 
extending the limits of her known 
dominions more than any of his pre¬ 
decessors. The harmony of Ids 
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chords has, it is true, become mute, 
since he first discovered the harmony 
of the spheres, but though his ear 
ceased to enjoy the former, his eye 
has continued to penetrate further 
and further into the regions of infi¬ 
nite space, and his mind has become 
more and more convinced of the eter¬ 
nal laws of ^ harmony that rule the 
sph^ic motions. The ancients had 
already a presentiment, that the ga¬ 
laxy, or milky way, was the united 
radiance of a countless number of 
constellations, liut since, by the 
powers of Uerschell's telescopes and 
large reflectors, that which only ap¬ 
peared a lucid mist has proved to be 
an innumerable host of fixed stars, 
how has all that formerly was only 
an idea, become an evident certainty 
to the eye I After the invention of 
these instruments, unknown to the 
ancient wm-ld, /. H. Sekroeder, the 
celebrated astronomer of Lilienthal, 
might well compute the fixed stars, 
in the southern and northern hemi¬ 
spheres, at more than twelve mil¬ 
lions in number ; and—a continued 
increase in the powers of these te¬ 
lescopes being at least imaginable— 
how much reason had he to presume 
that the re^ons of creation would 
continue to become more and more 
extensively known to us, and that 
perhaps a new solar system may be¬ 
gin where we now scarcely descry 
the last dim star! Judging analogi¬ 
cally from what Herschell and simi¬ 
lar observers have akeady discover¬ 
ed, who can doubt me possibility of 
this } 


lescope, almost twenty ells long *, of 
WTought-iron-plate, weighing above 
4000 pounds. The reflectenr, a com¬ 
position of co{^>er, sink, antimony, 
and arsenic, lies at the bottom of the 
tube. In this, every object appears 
to whidi the upper end of the teles¬ 
cope is directed. Th|jre is a railed 
gallery where Uie observer stands, 
and from whence, on looking down 
by a peculiar contrivance, the whole 
appears before his eyes, without its 
being obscured by his looking in at 
the telescope. It magniffts the fixed 
stars to 3000 times their apparent 
size. Herschell has often known 
more than 50,000pass befme his sight 
within an hour. By means of this 
instrument, he furth^ discovered the 
volcano in the moon, the ring in the 
Georgium Sidus, and the six-satel¬ 
lites of this new planet. 

While we were standing by this 
machine, which we more admired 
than comprehended, its master ap¬ 
peared, a cheerful old man,^ged 61. 
How unassumingly did he make his 
communications] how lightly did he 
ascend die steps to the gallery ! with 
what calm pleasure did he seem to 
enjoy the success of his efforts in life. 
All accounts from his native country 
appeared to please him, although the 
German language had become some¬ 
what less familiar to his ear. After 
a short conversation, we took oiSr 
leave, charged with firiendly greet¬ 
ings to all beyond sea, who might 
still remember him. . 

Herschell is unmarried, but hia 
sister Caroline resides with him, not 


We announced ourselves at his 
peaceful-dwelling, and were shewn 
into a parlour, where a servant soan 
came to inform us, that his master 
would presently join us, and that in 
the interval he was desired to show 
us his instruments. 

The machinery required to support 
his enormous telescope, being too 
large for a close building, is j^aced 
in the open air immediately amoin- 
ing the house. It consists of pillars, 
bars, ladders, and chains, and forms 
a so^of pyramid. The pedestal, or 
l^se, is fixed on twenty moveable 
filers, by means of whicn, it can be 
rinoved aWt with astonishing ease 
and certainty, and directed to any 
point desired. In the middle of this 
stage hangs the long tube of the te- 


only as a supeiintendant of his house¬ 
hold, and support of his old ^e, but 
also as a partaker of his studies. She 
has been his constant assistant in hia 
labours, and has made some discover¬ 
ies herself, among which were five 
comets in the yean 1786, 1791, a 
dissertation on which she laid be¬ 
fore the Royal Society. Both of them 
enjoy the love and esteem (ff all that^ 
approach them. 

Herchell's earthly labour is now, I 
presume, at an end, and die time 
cannot be far distant when we Ehall 
be able to say of him,. 

Candidua consuetnmmiratar Hmen Olym- 

pi» 

' Sub pedilNiBque».«.nubes ei sideca videt. 

• Probably Gennan ellSi of two feet each. 
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Alt nemng at Sir JoKph. Banks's. with every honourable and distinc- 

In England, peoplehavelongbeen tfSlvS 

accustonfed to Sate with their re- by public huamesa, he bas devo^ 

eoUectiona of their late revered Mo- a «a‘“7 Twv 

narch, the names of those two vete- His house, enriched with a library 


M«aavaa> biav aacaaiioo va waawow www ^ a j» ^ 

rans in science, Herschell and Banks, almost unparalW^ as fw as ra- 
both, not only of nearly the same age Natund Hwtory, md ^bich, 

with the Kit«, but also distinguiA- notwithstanding his valuable presents 
ed by him with peculiar favour and to the British Mu^m, contains so 
ftequent personal intercourse. All many rarities m the d^artinentsof 
the three members this singt^r Botany and Namrd History, was 
triumvirate were still living when I open to aU men of science every day. 
visited BneUnd; now the astrono- “very forenwn they were aUowed 
mer is the only snrviver. free use of his ^ms, for rea^ng, 

I had scarcely ventured to enter- inspection, or reference, and they 
tain a hope of becoming personally v^ere rare to find ev^y interesting 
acquainted with Sir Joseph, it Iteing pcnodical, or oAer litwary produc- 
reported with us, that, on account of h*®. <® tbe tables for thw 
his advanced age, he was inaccessible _ On Sunday evenings, ftr Josephs 
to strangere, but I found the case house was more peculiarly the ren- 
exactly reversed. On Sunday the 2d dezyoiw rf no immnsiderabk number 
of June I was introduced into the of Naturalists, Chemists, Physicians, 
circle which was accu^med to assem- andot^r learn^ n^n and travel- 
bte at his house every Sunday evening. *vho assembled A^e, in order to 

None but Che eldest portion of my commumcate to Aeir host whatever 
readers fdU, like me, remember the ^ occurred in the various fields of 
intense interest exdted in Germany lienee worthy of notice, and to 
by t^ great voyage round the world, roamtain a scientiflc intercourse with 
undertaken exactly fifty yrars ago, each othw. 

in vessels fitted out for the purpose ^ found Ae v^ran in the iniddle 
by the English Government, to which hbrary, in full dress, with the broad 
we are indebted for so important a nbbw of the Order of the Bath over 
pmrtion oi Geography, the accurate ^ shoulder and Ineast; just as he 
knowledge of a new division of the w«ed to appear whm prwiding at the 

g obe. The aged alone will reraem- meeUngs of the Royal Somety, to 
» the eagerness with which the which we are indebted for the very 
Hawkesworth Cetteetion was read as instructive Philosophieal Transact 
soon as it appeared in a translation. ‘bat have appei^d since 176e. 
Then it was that we became acquaint- Being infirm iu^e feet. Sir Joseph 
ed with this great Naturalist, who »» ®bair on rollers, his 

made the first South Sea voyage with resting on a table near him. 

Cook, (as the two Forsters did Ae He was, it istrue, scarcely more than 
second a few 3 NmrB afterwards,) and ®be outward shell of a mind forraer- 
who, after having sarmounted all ly so animated; both his apprehen- 
tlie dangers of the sea, and explored ®on and recollection being weak, but 
Islands never trodden by any Euro- features here a most engaging ex- 
pean before, returned home with so P«SBon. Every stranger was at least 
rich a harvest Ibr ^e scie nces, announced to him ; and if he had 
Thenceforward fmeign luids Joined sny thing to shew or communicate, 

iu^ati. he immediately laid it before him 
lieboan- At hk house, I had the great plea- 
, , and as* W (becoming aequaint^ with one 
certain the eertain/ty of what the vmr- Lichtenstein, whom 1 had several 
ages of discovery performed tra Ma* missed being introduce^i to at 
^lan and other SpaUish and Berlin, and who had the kindnhw to 

mariners, and those of Byron, Wal- Poih* to me the most importoiu 
lis, Curteret, and Boug^ville, akiut pereou* present, some of whom ham, 
the middle of the last century, had together here from the rerootost \ 
only rendered mubable. partaof the earth; but still my eye '' 

Possessed of a large fortune, treat- returning to the celebrated cit¬ 
ed by his king as a friend, invested cumnavigator, whose presence seem- 


,nnT 


>ble endeavours toe 
iri^ of human know! 


Iiebottn- 
, and as* 


mariners, and those of Byron, Wal- 
Iw, Ca^et, and Boug^ville, akiut 
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ed to rtyoiec the company, like that Wi of all the scientific cntenirizes of 
of a sacred relic. hostile, France. To him the English 

But very few, who have not shone literati who had been made prison' 
as wnters, have forwarded Natural era, were indebted for the interces- 
History so long, actively and power- sion of the National Institute at Pa- 
folly, as Sir Jo8ie|di Banks. With ris in their favour, 
good i^son did Cuvier, in the pane- During the voyage of La Perouse, 
0“ him tefore ihe French circumnaijgatcw. Sir Jo- 
*h® 1 .“®®®“ Academy, assert, that seph induced the Irtish Oovern- 
“ whenever a usejul undertaking in ment, notwithstanding the exaspera- 
rnts science succeeded, he was assistant tion that then existed between the 
ta it, doth with his advice and per^ two nations, to allow him to sail in all 
sonal exertions; whenever a worthy seas unmolested. He himself endea- 
aisciple, or man of letters. Jell in his voured, by means of Ms extensive 
way, he opened to them his treasures correspondence, to procure some cer- 
«>/ nature with the greatest liberality" tain accounts as to the disastrous re- 
Many of these have extracted largdy suit. When a considerable collection 
®**™o**hnary of natural curiosities, which LabUlar- 
and^ fruitful observations and col- dibre had sent to France during his 
lections, have been mostly coinmu- voyage, fell into the hands of Eng- 
nicated to the world, thtnigh but lisn privateers, and became the pro- 
little by himself. During his voyage perty of the English Government, 
with Cook, he was always the media- Sir Joseph generously exerted his in- 
tor and peace-maker, which was no terest again, and the result was, that 
ewy matter with a man of Cook's the cases were immediately sent to 
character. How richly did he din> France without having ^en been 
jiense, to the remote Southern isles, opened. Thus do men act, in whose 
the seeds of the European world, minds the huipan species in general 
bringing us back in return, a great outweighs the citizens of a sii^le 
({uantity of their seeds, which he li- state, and the kingdom of science, 
berally distributed to all botanic gar- the mutable empires of the earth, 
dens! To Iceland, which he visited It might be between ten and eleven 
a few years after his voyage round o’clock when this venerable old man 
tile world, he afterwards proved a left the company; the latter, however, 
benefactor, having, when that idand remained togetner till a much later 
was afflict^ with a famine, sent the hour. He was rolled in his chair to tfis 
suffering inhabitants whole cargoes bed>chamber by two of his slants, 
oi provisions at his own expense. It is now about a year since his 

In the long and bloody war be- remains were committed to their rest- 
tweeii England and France, when so ing-place, in the bosom a£ that eartii 
many laws of men and nalmna were he once circumnavigated, exploring 
violated, he constantly distinguished and investigating all she produces or 
himself as the generous protector of creates under all her zonra, in a man- 
men of letters and travellers, as w.dl ner equalled by few. N. 

Written under a painting of Charlotte at die tomb of Werter. 

DePARTED Werter—if thy shade 
Should yet delight to hover here, 

O mark how Charlotte's beauties thde. 

And count each penitential tear. 

Of Werter’g admiration vaiUj, 

To Virtue true—to Prudence blind j 
'Twas her'a to foirge the fatal dnnn, 

By thoughtless Folly fondly twin'd. 

Yet fly the scene—no hallow’d bves 
Around thia hapless urn shall weep 
Here sullen Pride indignant revet, . 

And Furies midnight vigils keep ! 
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HEHOIBS OF AN A&TI8T. 

(^ConcludciL 


The visitors at I*-house were 

numerous, consisting principally of 
young persons in nearly equal num¬ 
bers of ladies^nd gentlemen. No¬ 
velty is at all times pleasing ; but at 
the end of the first week, 1 was 
heartily tired of a life, which was, 
in every respect, as monotonous as 
that of a mUi-horse. Every morn¬ 
ing, about *Seven o'clock, a servant 
entered my room, made a fire, aired 
my linen, turned down ray stock¬ 
ings, cleaned and warmed my shoes, 
took the wrinkles out of my knee- 
strings with a hot iron, and then left 
me. About nine I rose, put on my 
morning dress, and went down stairs 
at ten; at eleven we sat down to 
breakfast, finished a little before 
one, after which the company divid¬ 
ed into groupes, took different routes, 
paid racing visits in the afternoon, 
rode on horseback, in carriages, walk¬ 
ed on foot, or remained witUn, to 
nsad the last new play, or a novel 
firiom the nearest circulating library. 
The conversation at breakfast was 
as trifling as could be wished; it 
consisted of ** small talk,” chil^h 
and diagusting in the extreme. If 
any person chanced to drop a moral 
Mntiment, some one inquired if he 
had enter^ into holy oxden; if any 
kind of learning was only hinted at, 
the company were desir^ to listen 
to the p^agogne. On this account, 
the conversation was often, more 
frothy than that of the o'owd o£ 
gossips sometimes convened at a 
christening, in a country village. 
At dinner we had another mess of 
the same slip-slop, as void of interest, 
and as free from any mixture of 
common-sense argument, as the dis¬ 
course at a market ordinary, where 
farmers meet to discuss the prices of 
corn and cattle; - or of a company of 
sportsmen, who, berides swearing, 
talk of greyhound pointers, spaniek, 
and hunters, or wrangle abrat 
pedigrees ei race-horses—and decide 
all diffhrenoes by appealing to the 
zadng calendar. After brMkftst, X 
mneraliy waUcied out with ray sister; 
ime was anxious to know how I be¬ 
came acquainted with Miss P.——, 
where 1 had been, and how I had 


fared since I left them. I related to 
her the principal circumstances an 
the order in which they bad happen¬ 
ed, and I observed that she was ex¬ 
tremely interested in the destiny of 
Mr ana Mrs Maynard. And this, 
then,” said she, “ has been thy hard 
fate, my dear Lucy Barnard! the 
roost lovely, amiable, virtuous, and 
most accomplished of thy sex. Thy 
prospects once appeared to be gilded 
with sunshine, and looked bright 
and cheering; but they were soon 
overshadowed by murky skies, the 
harbingers of ruin and misery ! But 
what a glorious object is suffering 
virtue^—cheerful in distress, pious in 
affliction, and patient under every 
privation!” 

It is an odious practice, and me¬ 
rits the severest reprehension, to rise 
at nine o’clock in the morning, 
to spend an hour in dressing, and 
then to sit for an hour aud a half 
eating toast or biscuit, sipping tea 
or coffee, and talking nonsense by 
wholesale, before one begins the day. 
We ususdly dined at live, and i 
generally rose soon after the ladies 
had retired, and went to my own 
room, where I could improve my 
mind, and preserve my health: it 
adways appeared to me to be an out¬ 
rage upon decorum, to drink wine for 
two or three hours every day, merely 
for the arice of drinking. If we fall 
in with cheerful company, and can 
enjoy the feast of reason, any man 
may then be excused for sitting; 
there is then some pleasure in taking 
an extra glass, because the spirits are 
enlivened, aiiri the heart is made 
glad. But to drink wine, after eat¬ 
ing to excess of the richest viands, 
is sure to produce disease. 1 remem¬ 
ber once imving a conversation with 
my tailor,—on seeing his foot in a 
eloth-riioe, 1 inquir^ what was the 
matter? ‘^Oh! Mr Kogers,” said 
he, ** I have bad a severe fit the 
gout." “ The gout!" Ym^ut ;' 
and 1 think it rather a hard auie, 
considering that I lead such a regi^ 
larlife: I seldom drink more than \ 
three pints of ale in one day: to be ' 
sure 1 drink about the same number 
of half-pint glasses of rum, or bran- 
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dy-punch; but I assure you 1 have gatCj and the sweet girl stood bold» 
not been tipsy, no not once, for the ing it open: she appeared anxious 
last seven years." “ But your «de, for us to enter, but did not dare to 
Mr Barton, is very strong." " True, ask such a favour. Willing to ^a- 
Sir, my ale is good." ** And yon tify her—“ Will you go in Maria,” 
eat pretty well at dinner.” I do." said I, “ and sit down ?" “ If you 
** And what have you for supper ?" wish it, brother, by aU means;" so 
“ Why, a chop, or a steak, or some we stepped forward into the garden. 

fish, or-** And what exercise Eliza Porter appeared delighted at 

do you take “ You know, Mr our condescension. In one corner we 
Rogers, 1 wait on my customers." found an elegant little bower, with a 
" And sometimes drink with them." small labyrinth at its entrance; the 
Yes, Sir, sometimes; but my bu- weeping-willow waved its pensile 
siness is very fatiguing you know.” branches over the leafy rSof, and its 
Certainly, Mr Barton, very much walls were intertwined with moss* 
so." This man was like some of the roses and woodbines. “ This, ma- 

guests at P-house: he ate and dam, is a fancy of my own," said 

drank every day to excess,—^took Eliza ; 1 planted both the flowers 

no bodily exercise,—became bloated, and the shrubs, and you see how 
diseased, and gonty,—and wondered they have flourished under my care." 
how all this could happen, because. At this moment she appeared like a 
poor fellow, he was not a drunkard! wild rose among a wilderness of 
In a short time I resumed my for- sweets. We sat down to admire this 
mer habits; 1 arose early in the silent retreat of modesty and virtue; 
morning, made excursions to the for through the white blossoms of the 
wolds on horseback, and began, in hawthorn hedge we could* discern 
earnest, to improve the interior of the fading beams of the descending 
my port-folio. I could rise at five, sun, as they lengthened the shadows 
ride ten miles, employ three hours of the trees, till their extremitief 
in sketching from nature, return, and were lost in the eastern horiaton. 


sit down to breakfast with the idlers Eliza stole from 
of P-house, at eleven o’clock, her parents of o 


strolled about the neighbourhood, to right which might have Buffere^' 
see and converse with the villagers, rangement. We soon * 

In one of these delightful rambles The English cottages ar'*'*^;® walls 
my sister and 1 were overtaken by and the cleanest in 
one of the rural nymphs. She was thatched roof, the ne p 

beautiful,—^rosy health sat on her covered with on the » 

lovely cheek,—her fine blue eyes fence befom neatness and in jcy » 
beamed with a dazzling lustre, the are modjor, with here ana , 
cloudless beauty of a summer sW! the sifted sand; the , / 

And where are you going, Miss?" .Ife plain old-fashioned . 

I inquired. " Home, Sir, to yonde»' table, and the rush-bottome 
cottage, which just appears anWl are emblems of cleanlmess, a ^ 


cottage, wnicn just appears ani*.. are emniems oi o 

i„g-r pUced ■pi"™? ’'‘‘fUV"! 

I work for Mi« ado, a, we entered; and Mr lor 


W th>t eig wit" .«>* - itt edmee, I eonld aanljr 

shiom." “Well, said Maria, y that tAe cortoffW' was a»< adept. Hia 
sha^ if yoti please, moke a ^bs for . ^Id me, was to 

^and^if it suit me, I SokSrouSSNaturenp to Nature's 

Syou toMis^P—” ^ that nothing gave tom 

me great honour, madam, and 1 sna sul^mc and grand conceptions 

exer^my best efforts to pjej^ Mercies,” a, the 

We had now arrived at the cottage or 
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contemplation of tiiO planetary orba, 
the power of gravitation, and the im> 
menee magnitudes and distances of 
the fixed stare ; all of which are, the 
work of IHs hands.” I found him 
ei^ually ebnversant with chemistry ; 
he was well read in histoiy, was ac¬ 
quainted with all our nest poets, 
had a consideralfie knowledge of ele¬ 
gant literature and, /te was eniireh 
telf-iaughl. This man is certainty 
not a fair sample of our English cot¬ 
tagers, but guw men are thmly scat¬ 
tered over the whole face of the 
country. It is true, that there is not 
one in every village; but vre have no 
need to travel very far, in any direc¬ 
tion, before one may be met with. 

I requested permission to repeat my 
virit, which the old genfieman readi¬ 
ly amed to; and I frequotlly after¬ 
wards left the baronet’s guests after 
dinner, to talk pomjxm nonsense by 
themselves, while 1 was conversim, 
on the most interesting sabjeets, wini 
the ** cottager.” The spiing was far 
advanced, when Miss P-accom- 

S nied me one day in my walk after 
lott: I had designedly wandered 
fo the " cottageand as 1 was o- 
' '^ening the gate, the lady inquired 
it wasmy intention to enter ? 
jT'ijmadam.'^ Then, for Ae 

« you 6 good evening.” 

• ^ "lu not go in“ No.” 

• nJ in the garden, 

not jntrodnflB' you 

not be induced l^ut. Sir, 1 Will 

^ in 'A ^ ^y trishetf v low peo- 
“ dweUing, vhow^ 
are tam- 
H^nry* but it isx 

with the 

vmgar, that I must entreat you will 
wethCT there be a partition in hea- 

^ Aa we were returning home, we 

dem^a that die had' h^n to the 
but not havia^ fimnd her 


now did not need any further aMiat- 
anee. ** That is well, Mary," and 
Mini P—immediately turned at 
way, when Mary dropped alowcooT' 
tCsy, andldt us. I^st strange a- 
nomaliei we eyeii|i> day meet with! 
Some do good oed way, and some an¬ 
other,—no matter, however, if good 
be but done, die manner is sometimes 
of not much importance. How de- 
lightfol this really diaritahle action 
would have appeared, if Mary's be 
nefactress had but deigned to converse 
with her! I was exc^ingly anxious 
to hear her artless tale; gratitude, 

I saw, was emanating firom poor Ma¬ 
ry's eyes; 1 was anticipating the 
tnankfm, unstudied efibsions, of a 
simple child of nature; the big tear 
was already rising, to burst from 
her dirobbing bosom; but the rising 
dgh was atifled,—the rising tear re¬ 
turned to its fbmer abode, there to 
remain, or to be died on some future 
oeeasion, wheneva it should happen 
that joy, grief, or sympathy, should 
i^in rouse the feeungs of her grate¬ 
ful heart. 

Sir Thomas was younger than his 
sister; he was only forty years of 
age. The baronet had placed his af- 
fectiona on a young lady who was 
governess to the children of a neigh¬ 
bouring eenflematt, and he intended 
to mdee her his wife. Miss Jemima 
was extremdy averse to their union: 
what a degriiution it would be to 
the family! ** Why, my dear sister, 
is she not virtnoos?” " Oh yes!" 
“ And is she not accomplished in 
every thing that is useful, as well as 
elegant ?" *' is a paragon of 
nerfecdon for aught I know.” ** Yes, 

•nima, she is 

Withw,. „ 

sU earth or heaven could be- 


To make her 

of the dMighter 
^ old Mason the ^ocer, is as ateurd 

“ dwaoUQurable.” 
">y dearNdater, 

timei select a partner ftem the * loi^ 

Iw itoiild soon be entirely extinct; 
they attf even with th^ advan- 
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taws, but a very puny race.; and, 
believe me, 1 am not acquaintra with 
a ** lady of quality” .who is ■ i^ore 
handsome than Mrs Palmer, ^r 
housekeeper, who, you know, is air 
most old enough tp be my graudmo^ 
ther.” '' A ^luy elegant compariiOUl 
but 1 find. Sir .Thomas, that you in* 
tend to bring an indelible disgrace 
upon the P—-— family ; what an 
absurdity 1" And she immediately left 
tbe room, and pu'led the door after 
her with a Jlap which made every 
room in the'house echo its thunder¬ 
ing reverberations. 

1 bad determined, as before men¬ 
tioned, to fill my portfolio with some 
of the choicest views in Yorkshire 
before 1 left P—— House. The 
ruins of ** Melsn Abbey” had caught 
my attention, and 1 had aheady be¬ 
gun to make sketches of some of its 
most interesting aspects. Qne even¬ 
ing 1 was taking a view of its east¬ 
ern turret, and X vraa delighted with 
the beauty of the scene ; the wild hills 
formed the distant back-ground,— 
they were tinged with the golden rays 
of the setting sun,—the picture was 
mellow, and in its lights and shades 
brought to my recollection some of 
the inimitable landscapes of Barto- 
lozzi. Just as I bad finished, and 
had called to Jack Stevenson, who had 
accompanied me, to inform him that 
1 was ready to return home, we per¬ 
ceived a little hobbling creature of 
an old woman bustling towards us. 
We waited till she came up. “ An' 
what are ye deaing here,bairns?” said 
she; ” ye dunna ken what ye’re aboot, 
or ye’d not be stopping so late at neet.” 

Let us go,” said Stevenson; what 
does the old gipsy mean ?” ** Aye, 
away, bairns, or ye’ll be 
getting a bullet thruff one or boath 
o* yer weams, I’m thinkin’.” 1 wish¬ 
ed her a good evening, and we march¬ 
ed off; but on our way to the Baro¬ 
net's we met several strange aulor- 
looking men, huirying alonj^ in the 
direction of the abhey. .TJua raised 
my curiosity, and the next momhig 
1 inquired of the butlar if he could 
tell^ne any thing aboilt the ruins of 
^ (dd abbey that lay to the east, a 
few miles distant from F-—^ House. 
** Only, Sir," replied Mt Benson, 
that it has the reputation of being 
haunted by spirits of every descrip¬ 
tion." » Is that all ?” ” No, Sir ; 
vor.. XII. 


it has a curious subterraneau passaw, 
which reaches as far as Beverley Ca¬ 
thedral r “ Were you ever iu it 
** Yes, Sir; when I was a boy, an¬ 
other youth went in with me, and 
we proceeded to a considerable dis¬ 
tance, but hpw far 1 cannot at pre¬ 
sent pretend to say; Qethaps a quar¬ 
ter of a mile, perhaps more.” ** In¬ 
deed. ! then .you have seen thelegtons 
of spirits with which it is infested ?" 

“ Xso, 1 have not; 1 really saw no¬ 
thing but a couple of foxes, which 
ran from us as fast iti possible.” 

“ 'fhen at that time it was not haunt¬ 
ed ?” I believe not ; but now 1 
am told,—and old Biddy Turnbull, 
my washerwoman, is my authority, 
and she bad the information from 
John, Book the rag-man, and John 
Book said he was told by Biehard 
Fox, Mr Toplady’s shepherd,—that 
strange noises have been heard, some¬ 
times like music and dancing, as if 
Lucifer and his midnight crew were 
all in motion, and fearful .sights of 
witches and hol^oblins, of such 
shapes as would be unlawful even to 
mention, have been seen by the said 
Bichgrd Fox, and several of his com¬ 
panions. No man, in his sober senses, 
fiir, ever goes near the place, and ma¬ 
ny, who have chanced to be there late 
at night, have never once more been 
heard of! Poor old Sleight, the blind 
fiddler, has been missing for at l^t 
two months ; tlie last time the poor 
creature was seen, he was fiddling at 
Mr Gawkey’s, and he had the misfor¬ 
tune to get tipsy there, and, as the 
abbey lay in nis way home, be was 
lost, and it is supped that the foul 
fiend flew away with him, for, since 
that night, he has never once been 
heard of, nor has his dead body ever 
yet been found.” My curiosity was 
now at a high pitidi; Mr Benson’s 
tale had set my imagination to work; 
tbe spectred haunts, inhabited by in- 
f»nal beings, or^y agents in their 
likenesses, must be horjid places In¬ 
deed ; but, however diabtui^l they 
might I was resolved to inspect 
them. I mentioned the circumstance 
to Stevenson* who was a Captain in 
the Nm'y, and he did not faemtate a 
moment in declarliig that he would 
accompany me. Mr Bensonr was also 
invited, but, poor man, his fears pre¬ 
dominated ; he respectfully dcdwed 
such a haxardous undertaking. 'I'he^ 
4T 
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next night but one was fixed upon as 
the most proper time for visiting the 
ruins; and, as the butler was fearful 
that some mkcbief might befal us in 
such a headlong entei^rize, he very 
prudently informed his master of our 
intentions; but, to Mr Benson’s as¬ 
tonishment, the Baronet immediately 
declared that he himself would make 
one of the party; for he had long 
wished, he said, to ascertain the ex¬ 
tent of the passage. 

The eventful period at length ar¬ 
rived, when' the trio, and two of the 
Baronet’s most dartn^ servants, repai¬ 
red to the spot: we arrived at the 
passage about sunset, and proceeded 
to enter its gloomy and dark recesses. 
The two servants, each of them car¬ 
rying a lighted flambeaux, went be¬ 
fore to Imht the way ; and we had 
not travelled far, before we entered 
a large opening, in which was stow¬ 
ed a great number of small tubs, 
upon one of which sat old Sleight the 
blind fiddler, whose sottish look, and 
dirty vestments, rendered him an 
object of extreme disgust, and ful¬ 
ly entitled him to his present em- 
|U 03 nnent, as first musician in these 
infernal abodes. At a small open¬ 
ing, into what might be call^ a 
large room, sat the little old woman 
who had accosted us the preceding 
li^ndav evening, as before mention¬ 
ed. Tliis diminutive but watchful 
portress rose very hastily, and eager¬ 
ly demanded what we were ganging 
to dea in that place ? Sir Thomas 
informed her, that our design in 
coming was to explore the passage. 
"For the present, then,”said Me, "ye 
had better gea ower, and all on ye 
gang yam as soon as ye can." The 
runet informed her that we should 
proceed, and abide the consequences. 
" Well, then,” she relied, ** an ye, 
wunna rang back again, I should not 
wonder but in hauf an hoor ve’ll all 
be as dead as a stean." At this mo¬ 
ment, a Uttle, straddling, squat figure 
of a woman advanced towards us; 
her fonn was shmrt and thick, much 
like that of Madam Syntax,—"just 
like a dumpling set a-waOting." With' 
a voice at once loud and sl^ll, but 
very discordant, she commandt^ all 
of tts to follow her 1 We hesitated; 
Wt while ve were parlenng wi4i 
ihis j^vemcss of those dark region!^ 
the distant tread of many footsteps 


was distinctly heard. “ Follow me 
instantly," exclaimed tlie woman; 
** f(dlow me, Sir Thomas, this mo¬ 
ment, or in a few minutes you_ will 
fall a victim to your temerity!” 
We obeyed, and she commanded us 
to lie down behind some faggots that 
were stowed at the farther end of 
what might be called a room, in the 
middle of which was a large charcoal 
fire, the red glow of the embers being 
scarcely vidble. We were ordered 
to lie still; and having snatched the 
flambeaux from the bands of the ser¬ 
vants, she extinguished them before 
the party without made their appear¬ 
ance. 

About forty men soon entered the 
place, some of them being armed 
with muskets, and one of them, who 
appeared to bie their chief, demanded 
of the old woman whether the sup¬ 
per was ready ? She replied, that the 
table was set in the adioining apart¬ 
ment, but that she had not expected 
so large a party this evening. We 
had now some hopes of escaping from 
our hiding-place; but these hopes 
quickly vanishf»d, when we observed 
tnat half the party remained behind, 
while the other half were eating; and 
that these latter only went out when 
the former party returneil. The 
whole company having finished their 
repast, which, circumstances consi¬ 
dered, did not last long, they all 
sat down to be merry, and a jolli¬ 
fication ensued. The nealth of the 
chief was first drank in a bumper of 
brandy, after which every man par¬ 
took of the licmor most suitable to 
bis palate. We had no difiiculty in 
perceiving that we had fallen into the 
nands of a gang of smugglers, and 
that these freel^ters were the " flcc- 
b^arts" which had given so much 
alarm to the simple vfllagers in the 
neighbourhood. Among the persons 
assembkd, some were farmers, and 
others ti^es-folk, who resided in 
the immediate vicinity, all of whom 
were known to the Baronet: they 
had met to purchase spirits at a 
low rate, and might be considered as 
customers. Several bargains irate 
soon made, and the whole party 
then nothing to attend to but a large 
bowl<^ punch, which, indeed, ap¬ 
peared to draw the attention of eve^ 
one present, towards its copious di¬ 
mensions, and its ncctareous contents. 
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Tbfiy were now beginning to be 
joyful; the neater number of the 
guests wa-e ** half seas over,” and the 
fiddler had almost finished one of bis 
finest solos, when a circumstance took 
place which put an end to their mirth, 
and caus^ us a momentary, but ter¬ 
rible panic. One of the Baronet's ser¬ 
vants, who had swallow^ tai^e 
draughts of ale, in order to eke out 
his stock of courage, which, it seems, 
was only of a feminine qut^ty, had 
now fallen asleep, and his snoring 
had become as loud as the drone of 
a bag-pipe. His fellow-servant, 
frighted fdmost to distraction for the 
consequence of our being discovered, 
began to shake, and pull him about. 
But this only made toe matter worse, 
for the fellow bawled out in his sleep, 

Thomas, be quiet, or I’ll wallop 
ye.” A discovery was now inevi¬ 
table; the smugglers seized their 
arms. What comd five unarmed 
people do against twenty loaded mus¬ 
kets ? We surrenderecl at discretion, 
threw ourselves upon the clemency 
of the victors, and awaited our doom 
from this self-elected tribunal. We 
had no cause, however, to complain of 
injustice. The chief, addressing 
himself to the Baronet, inquired what 
bad brought him into the cavern.^ 
Sir Thomas replied, that the place 
had acquired the fame of being haunt¬ 
ed, and that we had, moreover, come 
with the intention of exploring iU 
extent. 

The trundling fat lady, who took 
us to our hiding-place, now stepped 
forward, and told the chief that she 
had placed us in the situation in 
which we were found, because, hav¬ 
ing found us in the passage, she saw 
very clearly that our intentions were 
not mischievous; that, from the good¬ 
ness of the Baronet’s general charac¬ 
ter, she had no doubt of the truth of 
his assertion; for, said she, had it 
been otherwise, they would at least 
have come armed with some sort of 
missiles, and have mustered a g^t- 
er force.”—" True, grandmother," 
was echoed from one of our oppo¬ 
nents ; ** that must be true."—**' Hold 
ydiir clatter, you monkOy-faced swab,” 
replied the lady," I am no pandmo- 
ther of yours ; you are ol^ t^n I 
am, you ill-looking lantern-jawed 
sea-gull!" '‘Peace! Mrs Twaddle,” 
retorted the other; ” mind you do 
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not fall over into the fire. Why, you 
put one in mind of a tun of Madeira, 
when it is at liberty to roll about, 
this way, or dut. But what guaran¬ 
tee,” he observed, “ have we, if we 
now sufihr them to depart, that they 
will not betray us to some of those 
myrmidons of the law? the cfiScers of 
what is often nicknamed by the ap¬ 
pellation of Justice.” “ The greatest 
possible," replied the chief. “ 1 am 
certain that for this offence we shall 
not be impeached; 1 haye a full re¬ 
liance on the honour of the three 
gentlemen, and with respect to the 
two servants. Sir Thomas will pre¬ 
vent them from blabbing, espe- 
dally when I give him my word, 
that, as soon as the present stock is 
disposed of, 1 shall quit both the 
trade and the place for ever. No 
injury, however, shall be done to 
any one, either to Sir Thomas, his 
fHends, or his servants; and 1 have 
nothing further to request, except 
that what has been seen 'here this 
evening may be kept secret for three 
months from this time, and that no 
ill-will may at any future period be 
done to our present customers.” The 
Baronet pledged his word to fulfil 
his request; Captain Stevenson did 
the same, and 1 was not backward 
in complying. We took a parting;- 
glass with them, and in about hallr- 
an-hour we retired, and made the 

bwt of our way to P- House, 

the inmates of which began to be 
seriously alarmed for our safety. 

Mr Benson, the butler, was ex¬ 
tremely anxious to know whether we 
had heard or seen any thing that 
pertained not to flesh and blood; he 
was also desirous to be informed how 
we had been entertained in the 
haunted cavern. He first set before 
Jonathan the groom, and 'fhomas 
the coachman, who had accompanied 
us, a large copper fhll of lue, of 
the first quality in the cellar, real 
stingo, fine October, more than se¬ 
ven years old; and after joining fhem 
in diking a pint-horn or two, he 
began by asking Thomas wltiat he 
had seen. “ OhT Mr Bmison," said 
Ilomas," we have seen the most 
horrid rights you can imagine.’’— 
" And what were they like, ’Thomas?" 
—" 1 can hardly tell you, for 1 was so 
frighted."—" Did the beings speak 
to you ?"—“ Indei^ they did.”— 
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" And could you understand them ?” 

Ay, as well as 1 now understand 
you, Mr Beuson/’—“ Were you near 
them ?"—“ Yes, close by them, with¬ 
in a yard, within a foot, nay I thought 
once that I felt one of them tovxh 
me.”—“ Mercy upon us! bad they 
any music Yes, old Sleight was 

their first musician .”—** Oh ! hea¬ 
vens, and you knew him ?”—" I 
did.”—Had they any dancing?”— 
** No.”—' Did you see the chief?"— 
Yes, an4 he promised, that if he 
found me again withiu his dark man¬ 
sion, be would do, I do not know 
what, to me.”—" Mercy defend us! 
and did you hear the groans of the 
wicked —“ I heard, Mr Benson, 
at one time, a strange Und of a dron¬ 
ing noise, close by me, a sort of long 
and loud groaning, something like 
that made by a person who is bard 
asleep, but who lies in an uneasy 
posture, and I was frighted beyond 
measure; 1 felt my hair lift up my 
hat, andr expect every moment to 
have been slain, especially when 
the wicked wretch called me by my 
iHpe ; * Thomas,' it said, ‘ be quiet!’ 
ABer this, we were surrounded by 
the whole crew of them at once: 
Mr Rogers looked pale. Sir Thomas 
was as blue as a gizzard, and Mr 
Stevenson as red as scarlet .”—" And 
how did you make your escape?”— 
** Why, for a long time we could 
not stir; we were as fast as if we 
hadbeenbound to the spot."—''Yes, 
Thomas, you were bound by Satan, 
as if by a spell, and you ebuld not 
escape from the Evil One.”—" Very 
true, Mr Benson, for as soon as we 
now began to look round theroom, and 
found ourselvesat liberty, wereturned 
home in a very short time.” Thomas 
rolled his eyes about, and fixing 
them at last steadfastly on the but** 
ler, he declared, that the same spirit 
that groaned so hideously in the ca¬ 
vern was now in the room:for this 
very instant,” said he, " 1 saw it”—- 
" ^rely not! Thomas,” exclaimed 
the terrified butler; " where, I pray 
is it ?” But tlmmas arose, and wlt^ 
a majestic step wallted out of the 
room. " Did yoji aee any thing, Jo¬ 
nathan ?” said ihe,butler.—“ Wl]U|t« 
just now? J?o, I did not aee arty 
thing. * " But I dU, t saw something 
flying about the caudle, which at last 
whitt||d'through the key.bole.” " A 
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mothperhaps/’-^'‘Oh! no, Jonathan, 
it was a spirit”—" Was it?”—-“ In¬ 
deedit was, spirits often appear in this 
manner. You must know, Jonathan, 
that one evening last winter but one, 
—to the best of my Tecollection it 
was an old new-year's eve,—as we 
were sitting in the house-keepr’s 
room, there was, if I remember right, 
Mrs Ann the cook-maid, Mrs Do¬ 
rothy the dairy-maid, Mrs Palmer 
the house-keeper, Mr Robert the 
Baronet's footman, (but he has since 
left,) aye, and Mr Alexander the 
gardener, and some others, whose 
names have escaped my memory : 
Yea, Mr Jonathan, as we were sit¬ 
ting round the fire, all at once, some¬ 
thing began to play round the can¬ 
dle, and continued to do so for nearly 
half-a-minute ; it then went towards 
the door, and at length flew out at 
the key-hole.”—" That was wonder¬ 
ful indeed.”—" Yes, Mr Jonathan, 
very wonderful; but two days after- 
wa^, neither more nor less, I got a 
letter from my mother, which in¬ 
formed me of the death of my dear 
sister Alice, and that her spirit de¬ 
parted at the very moment that we 
saw somediing whirling round the 
flame of the candle. But what, Jo¬ 
nathan, did you see in the cavern ?” 
—" Why, 1 lost my senses soon 
after we entered, and they were only 
restored to me a short time before 
we came away.”.—" Then you saw 
nothing?”—" Yes, 1 did.”—" And 
what might it be?”—" I saw the 
whok gang that Thomas has de¬ 
scribed to you ; moreover, I saw the 
Baronet’s moulh opn, and spirits en- 
terii^ into his body."—" How glad 
1 am that 1 did not go with you! 
1 luppose that neither of you will 
ever enter into that wickm place 
again?"—" Thetismtu^ than 1 can 
promise, because the chief—the great 
qiirit, or Lucifer, if you like that 
name better—intends in a short time 
to remove his head-quarters, and 
dien you know, Mr Benson, tliere 
would be no danger.”—" He may 
not go, Jonadimi, he may aUll tar- 

S ; there u no bdief in him, he is 
, B father of lies."—" True, wr, 
btt(,<with your leave, 1 will retire 
to rest, for 1 am weary with the 
direful events of this night's adven¬ 
ture. 1 am fatigued, and sleep hangs 
heavily on my brow ; and so, Mr 
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Benson, a good>iiiglit to you, and 
may your dreams be of a pleasant 
nature.”~“ Please to wait a little, 
Mr Jonathan, while 1 put the silver 
into the cupboard, and see me safe 
into my room, for I shall sleep this 
night with my head under cover. 
1 am somewhat alarmed; my nerves 
are rather weak; you see iny mind 
is agitated with fear; I should not 
like to see a ghost, or a spirit." Jo¬ 
nathan saw him safe in l^d, covered 
him well up, drew the curtains close, 
and then left him in a state of con¬ 
siderable perturbation. 

Mr Benson was extremely terrified 
at the account of the expedition to 
the ruins of Melsa Abbey, as given 
by bis fellow-servants. The next 
morning he gave a detailed story of 
it, in every particular, to Miss Je¬ 
mima, who, shortly afterwards, re¬ 
lated what she had heard to her 
brother. The Baronet laughed very 
heartily at the ingenuity of Thomas 
and Jonathan; he sent for them, 
commended the manoeuvre, gave 
each of them five shillings, and told 
them, that if they persevered in keep¬ 
ing the whole affair a secret, they 
would not only merit his esteem, but 
would be rewarded for their fidelity. 

The time being now near at hand 
when Sir Thomas was to lead ^e 
amiable Miss Mason to tlie hymeneal 
altar, his sister had come to the de¬ 
termination of leaving him, and had 
taken a house at York, where, in 
future, she intended to reside. To 
call the grocer's daughter sister, or 

Lady F -.^no,no; never." “lam 

sorry, madam, that Miss Mason has 
any fiaw, or any defects, of any kind; 
and 1 am stnrry also that you and the 
Baronet are going to separate, be¬ 
cause it will give him great uneasi¬ 
ness of mind; and 1 am certain that 
he loves^u with a sincere and bro¬ 
therly af^don." “ Y our language, 
Henry, is aomedmes rather rou^, 
but your motives are always pure; I 
wish, also, 1 could follow your advice: 
but at present it is impossible." My 
sister and 1 accompimied Miss F—— 
tocher new rraidence, where we in- 
t^ed to stop for a few weeks, while 
the nuptial dresses were making, 
and the bride-cakes and other neces¬ 
saries prenaring for the eeremony. 
1 was much {drased mth the andmit 
city of York: its mnsy walls, sdli 
nearly endre, its beaudful gates, and 


its magnificent Cadiedral, arc ob¬ 
jects at once grand and sublime,— 
much more so than any thing we 
meet with of modern date, in our 
modern towns, where the dull mo¬ 
notony of brick and mortar, dinged 
with smoke, is all that can in gene¬ 
ral be seen; except 'that now and 
then we meet wiui a little stone 
church, with its slender spire, point¬ 
ing its ^aceful finger to the skies. 
Our fellow-passcDgcrs in the ship 
from France, the two. Frenchmen, 
had here met with employment ; 
they both attended in the same la¬ 
dies' seminary, and made more tlian 
five hundred pounds a-ycar each ! 

** 'I'cll your mamma, my dear, that 
your dancing-master is the Count de 
Breton, and that you arc taught to 
speak French by die Marquis de 
Mathon," was carefully infused, by 
the lady governess, into the head of 
every little miss, just before she 
went home at either the Christmas 
or mid-summer holidays, "'rhe be¬ 
witching business had a charm that 
could not be resisted: “ My daug^ 
ter is taught to dance by a ComU^ 
and she learns the true French ac¬ 
cent from a Marquis," was mamma's 
tale to every visitor to whom miss 
had the honour of being introdu¬ 
ced while at home. As my feelings 
were always of a social nature, ^ 
spent almost every evening, during 
my stay in York, with the twoFfench 
teachers, at an hotel. Like Dr Sa¬ 
muel Jqhnson, I think that an inn 
is superior to any other house, even 
to that of a nobleman. In one of 
these public houses you are waited 
upon with pleasure, treated like a 
gentleman, not urged to drink, can 
take a large or small quantity, and 
of the kind that suits your palate; 

can retire at any time, or sit as 
ong as you please, together with a 
great many other conveniences; and 
when you pay the waiter} you have 
his smiles and his thanks for your 
money. 

The time at length arrived when 
the Batbnet was to be married, and 
the earria^ was sent to York, on the 
day previous to the ceremony^ to 
eirry Mr Rogers and his sbter to 
IC—. House. We took a tender 
leave of Miss Jemima, and were, in 
a short time, at the end of our jour¬ 
ney. My sister offidated as bride|s- 
tnud, apd 1 bad tbc honour of wait- 
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ing on the K^ht. Sir Thomas kept 
open house for. three days, end lul 
was right; every eye beamed with 
gladness, and every heart palpitated 
with joy. None of the ladies of an¬ 
cient family in the neighbourhood, 
however, deigned to pay their re¬ 
spects to the pride; their husbands 
also kept aloof, but neither of these 
circumstances detracted an iota from 
our jovialty. In a fortnight they set 
off for London, and the Baronet re¬ 
quested me«to accompany them; but 
J was tired of a state of dependency, 
and refused, with all the gentleness, 
and all the politeness I could muster 
for the occasion: I wanted again to 
rove at large, to be master of ray 
time, to indulge my natural disposi¬ 
tion ; I longed to mix with the 
world as it exists in public societies ; 
and I sighed once more to eat, 
drink, and sleep, as it should best 
suit my convenience. At parting. 
Sir Thomas expressed a warmUi 
of friendship for me which I had 
not aptidpated, because our inter¬ 
course had been but of short Jura¬ 
tion ; and after bidding me a tender 
fanewell, he put into my hand a 
le^r which contained an order on 
his banker for fifty pounds, begged 
my future friendship, and hop^, 
when my rambling disposition had 
fhrsaken me, that 1 would settle near 
him, when he would be my friend, 
and I should be his adviser^ This 
was paying a compliment to my head 
and my heart at the same tinie, and 
was peculiarly gratifying to my fed<- 
ings. It was with considerable re- 
wet that 1 removed from 1 * -— - 
House; my soul was always sensible 
to the endearments of friendship, 
and 1 felt swry that I had not ac- 
compwied my friends to London, 
espemally when 1 reflected that it 
would hitve afforded me an opportu¬ 
nity of seeing my brother. “ But I 
comd follow them." Yes, said 1, 1 

could follow them, certainly, but my 
destiny seems to lead me, or perhaps 
to force me, in a di^ent direction." 

My ittt«ations wore, at first, to re¬ 
pair to EcUnbuigh, and dien to re¬ 
sume my former line of buuness. 
The direct road to Scotland led meflp 
and York was the rendence.of 
MimF'——Could 1 pass on withuEwt 
sepiim; her ? I stopped at the Talbot 
IlU)„attpped, and went to bed; but 
i^st^ going to sleep, I lay awake 


full three hours, debatiug the import¬ 
ant question whether 1 should call 
upon the lady, or proceed on my way 
to the north without seeing her. In 
the morning, 1 felt a melanchply 
gloom han^ng over my spirits, the 
cause of which 1 could not even hint 
at, except, indeed, that such fits fre¬ 
quently attacked me when alone, 
and also when any change in my af¬ 
fairs was about to take place. Before 
noon the case was decided, and 1 
came to the resolution of calling upon 
her. 1 immediately set out, and on 
the way to her house 1 met Jemima 
going out to take her morning’s walk. 

Henry !".6he exclaimed, “ I thought 
by this time you had been in Lon¬ 
don ; my brother informed me that 
he shoiild request you to accompany 
him.” “ But you perceive, madam, 
said I, “ that 1 am in York.” “ I 
do, and 1 am extremely glad to see 
you; but why did you not go to 
I.iondon.!*” “ That is a question 
which 1 am not able to answer.” 
“ And what road are you journey¬ 
ing ?” “ To the north; 1 am going 
to l^inburgh.” “ And for what ?” 
“ To endeavour to live by the labour 
of my hands.” “ Your design is 
laudable, but you will very much gra¬ 
tify me, if you will he kind enot^h 
to stop in York for the ensuing win¬ 
ter. xou can make what little ex¬ 
cursions you please, only consider 
this place as your home, and return 
in the spriim, for 1 intend to visit 
France in May, and 1 particularly 
wish you to accompany roe. 1 would 
advise you to take a genteel lodg¬ 
ing, as near as possible to ray house, 
and you can dine with me as often 
as you find it convenient. As my 
establishment here is much larger 
than is even agreeable, we might live 
in die same house; but Slanaer has 
a trumpet which she frequently 
blows, and the people have leisure to 
listen to its banmul sounds." To such 
proposals 1 eould find no objections, 
eifiecuilly as 1 should be near the 
B^net, and could sometimps visit 
him. She continued, moreover, to 
inform me that 1 had no occasion^ 
give myself any concern about on- 
tuning a livelihood; she had left 
me, at her decease, the whole of her 
property, which amounted to rather 
more man hundred pounds 

a-year; that, mring her life, she bad 
settled upon me three hundr^ pounds 
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per annum ; and that with this sumj 
and these measures, she hoped I 
Aould be satisfied. 1 was so asto¬ 
nished at her generous and kind be¬ 
haviour, that 1 could make no reply; 
but the smile of ^probation which 
I gave her was sufficient. 

I continued in York for more thui 
two months; I walked with her every 
morning, dined with her every day, 
and us^ every effort to oblige her ; 
for ingratitude was never found in 
the catalogue of my crimes. When 
the weather was very fine, we some¬ 
times joined a party of pleasure in 
a boat on the river Ouse ; and some¬ 
times we made short rambles by land 
into the environs, which about this 
city are very agreeable; in a little 
time, from her amiable disposition, 
and always endeavouring to be pleas¬ 
ed with the attention paid to her, 1 
began to respect her exceedingly; 
nay, I fancied that 1 almost loved 
her. 1 soon discovered that she was 
tired of living in solitude, so that I 
had some hope of being able, ere 
long, to reconcile her to her brother's 
marriage with Miss Mason; and, in 
a short time, I found that the men¬ 
tion of it did not much disturb her. 
l^he Baronet on his return from town 
wrote to inform her of his arrival at 

P-House: he told her also that 

he and his lady were in good health ; 
still she wondered how he looked, 
and whether his wife was a good- 
tempered woman. 1 took an early 
opportunity of waiting upon him, 
and he received me with great cor¬ 
diality and politeness. 

On the second evening after my 
arrival, I walked as far as the cot¬ 
tage, to see and converse with Mr 
Porter, and to inquire after the 
health of his wife ana amiable daugh-. 
ter. I knocked at the door, but it 
was opened by a stranger. ** Is Mr 
Porter within?” « No,Sir.” " Where 
is he ?” Dead; and his wife and 
daughter are rone to reside in the 
city of Lincom." At this sudden 
event, so entirely unexpected, I was 
griev^ beyond measure ; I felt sick 
at heart, and returned, medita¬ 
ting on the vanity of earthly hopra, 
the precarious tenure on which life 
is held, and on the immense mass of 
human misery which falls to the 
lot of mortals. 1 now, for the first 
time in my life, peitl^ived ^at a 
woman was dear to me; the imkge 


of Elisa Porter was more closely 
twined round my heart than I had 
hitheilO imamned. I began to re¬ 
flect oh our first meeting; 1 saw her 
holding the gate open, 1 saw her also 
in the bower; I beheld her slender 
and beautiful form tripping lightly 
over the green sward,wmngled with 
daisies; and 1 sighed almost in des¬ 
pair because she was gone. The 
same evening I wrote to Moulines, 
to inform my friend Maynard, that 
he might expect to see me early in 
the following summer; and the next 
morning, having borrowed one of the 
Baronet s horses, I set out, post-haste, 
for Lincoln, to find, if possible, Mrs 
Porter and Eliza. 

1 arrived in this ancient city in 
due time, and began to make the 
proper inquiries; but during the 
first day all my efibrts were unsuc¬ 
cessful. Perseverance, I knew, of¬ 
ten works wonders; but the second 
day was spent with the same bad 
success. 1 began almost toslespair ; 
however, on the third, being market- 
day, 1 met Eliza as 1 was moping 
along through the butter market. 1 
inquired after her health, and that of 
her mother; asked where they lived, 
and whether they were comfortably 
situated ? She informed me, that 
at present they resided at Braces 
bridge, a small village about a mil^ 
from Lincoln, and that her dear 
mother was as well as recent circum¬ 
stances would admit, and that' their 
situation was comfortable. ** And 
are you going home shortly, Eliza ?" 
said 1. “ in about an hour, Sir. I 
have some trifles to purchase for my 
mother." “ Then I will accompany 
you, for I want very much to see 
your good mother.” She looked a- 
shamed at being in company with so 
great a gentleman, as she then 
thought me, but acquiesced in my 
proposal. Her father had been dead 
only two months: sorrow for the 
event was deeply imprinted on her 
sweet countenance: her sable weeds 
gave a sombre appearance to her mo¬ 
dest looks: in my opinion, I had 
never seen one half so angelic. 

A short walkhteught us to hermo- 
ther, who received me with a kindly 
wilcome| but wondered that such a 
gentlemah as 1 was should conde¬ 
scend to call Upon one in lo humble 
a atarion. I condoled widi her on 
the loss of her late valuable partner. 
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and the b% tears chaced each other 
in quick succession along herfurrowed 
cheeks: Eliza wept aloud. “ Becotn> 
fqrted, my dear child,” said tile wi* 
dole,/' thy father is now a ministring 
spirit before tlie throne of mercy; 
1 shali, 1 trust, soon be with hina*; 
and the Being whom we have, so 
fervently loyra, will, I tnut, pro¬ 
tect ray orphan daughter, and bring 
tl)ee safely to the haven of rest, 
when tliou hast finished thy mortal 
career.” 1 endeavoured to soothe 
her sorrow,*knd to administer com¬ 
fort to her wounded spirit; she was 
conscious of my design, and became 
setUed and calm. " But, Oh! Mr 
Rogers,” she continued, "you can 
form no idea, nor has the world any 
knowledge, of the real and intrinric 
worth of my late husband; for all 
bis devotional exercises mete per¬ 
formed in private, and all his chari¬ 
table deeds were done in secret; his 
whole soul was often wrapt up in me- 
ditation.V 

1 took leave of them for that 
evening, but promised to breakfast 
■t Bracebridge the next morning, 
andd was punctual to my engage- 
mdnt. After our morning repast 
was finished, and while Imte was 
busy with some little matters relat¬ 
ing to the family economy, I em¬ 
braced the opportunity of cxplain- 
mg to Mrs Pmrter the purport of my 
present journey; 1 hoped sbeiwoold 
not old^ to my becoming her son- 
ishdaw, for that 1 had an anxioiM de¬ 
sire to be allied to a family- possess¬ 
ing so large a portion of iworth and 
goi^ness. She waa a little surprised 
at my present declaration, appeared, 
for a snort time, lost in wonder, but 
at length replied, " That, as she 
had no doubt of my intentions being 
honourable,'—if Eliza was agreeable, 
she should throw mo obstacle in the 
way of our union as toon as the 
time of mourning was ova-.” I thank¬ 
ed her, pressed Iwr withered hand to 

a Ups, and we nowj oonversed on 
er subjects till her daughter re¬ 
turned. We dined sc oon-o’clock, 
after which, 1 walked out wkh EUsa 
toview the neidihotmmg diffi, which 
are finely undtuftedi and ’m< seme 
pbcas romantie-j especially when 
seen from ^ plain that stietchas to 
aeonsidexalde diataneein the cppo! 
site direction. W« rambled 
or a great part of the afternoon, and 


I was extremely anxious to know 
whatiier 1 had any place in Eliza’s 
afiections; and, when the case WaS 
decided In my favour, 1 was the hapl 
piest of mortals! Buring our con¬ 
versation, 1 told her that, in the 
ensuing May, I wit to accompany 
Mias Pt— on a riaitto France, and 
1 begged to know if it would be a- 
gTeeable to her to accompany us. 
If her mother was not averse to it, she 
Said she would be certainly highly gra¬ 
tified' with sueh a jaunt. Aa her mo¬ 
ther was wilUng that the should visit 
France, in " auch respectable com¬ 
pany,” it was so settlra. Mrs Por¬ 
ter, bowever, feared that Miss P- 

waa very high. " Oh! never mind," 
said I j " that shall be my business 
to manage.” 1 then be^'d of Eliza 
to employ a French master from 
Lincoln, and to make all the pro¬ 
gress which. so short a time would 
admit. 1 left twenty guineas with 
her mother, > to purpnase any little 
matters EUza might be in Want of 
for the expected journey, and the 
next morning 1 bade adieu to Brace- 
bridge. The ^tear delighted girl ac¬ 
companied me on my • way to Lin¬ 
coln, and 1 promised to write to her 
as soon u 1 arrived at York. " We 
must write once a*week, my Eliza," 
said I: " can you sacrifice so much 
of your precious time to-obUge me}’* 
Yes, Sir,” she repUed, " I have 
no other wish; it will be ^ebusiness 
of my whole Ufe to render yours 
happy.” tWe parted, " with many 
a lingering look behind;” but the 
comer of the waU of 8t Catharine's 
Ifriory at length hid her from my 
view. 

‘ The next day 1 arrived at P—~ 
House, spent the following with 
Sir Thomas and his lady, and then 
repaired to York, where i found 
my benefactxcsa low in. sptrita, and 
not in good h^tb. During the win¬ 
ter the beeame worse, and 1 was 
really once afraid that she would 
have died. < Her brptiier came over 
to see her, and behaved with so 
much kindness, that they were re- 
coneUed, and, when she had reco¬ 
vered, 1 wrote to the Baronet to de- 
«ire kim to come iwam,, and to bring 
Lady P—- wifh him. :He dad so; 
the xecosHltation. waa made p^ect, 
and, Mhw Jemima agreed, when the 
rettamed frem France, to take up 
her abode witn her brother and fu- 
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ier. ..Ab the weather became finer^ 
her health improved, and we h%an 
to premre for our journey. One 
day, when she was in a very good 
Rumour, I told ha it would be 
necessary that an intelligent female 
should accompany us, to which ^e 
agreed; and I begged leave to propose 
an acquaintance. Eliza Porter is 
well educated, has lately lost her fa¬ 
ther-And found a fnend in 

you, Henry," said she. " She will 
be of great service to you, madam, for 

she is humble, sensible, gud- ” 

« Handsome" said Miss ^ -- 

Have you any objection to her on 
that account, madam." *'No, Henry; 
your happiness is so closely connected 
with my own, that if it will oblige 
^ou that Miss Porter go with us, it 
shall be even as you wish.*' 

On the 3d of May we arrived at 
Lincoln, in our way to Dover. I 
hastened down to Bracebridge, and 
found my dear girl ready to accom¬ 
pany us; and, in all this, what was 
there to wonder at ? She had been 
made acquainted with the very hour 
when she might expect to see me. 
Her mother had procured a servant 
to assist her in ner daughter's ab¬ 
sence. As we took leave of her, she 
solemnly blest us both, and, looking 
anxiously in my face, exclaimed, 
** Mr ^gers! 1 have no fear— 
with jiou my dear child will be in 
safety." 

Miss Porter, as I had expected, 
endeavoured to anticipate au Miss 
P ■ — ■*8 wishes, and in a few days 
we were all on a very friendly foot¬ 
ing. On our arrival at Calais we 
put up at the inn where I had form¬ 
erly met Mrs Maynard and her fa¬ 
mily ; and this heightened ray desire 
of again seeing them. It had been 
previously agreed upon, that we 
should aU pay a visit to Mr and Mrs 
Maynard; for although the principal 
intention of Miss P——, in going to 
France, was to see her friends in 
^ Paris, she now wished, to visit die 
southern part of that fine country. 
Eliza was much pleased with the 
beauty of the climate, and the va¬ 
riety of the scenery. A litde more 
than a week brought us to Mou- 
linM. It would be quite super¬ 
fluous to dwell on die delight 1 ex¬ 
perienced on again beholding such 
dearly beloved friends; it is sufficient 
voi,. xn. 


to observe, that the meedng was ex¬ 
tremely pleasing to. all parties. Mrs 
Maynara paid every possible attention 
to Jemima, and soon became 
very fond of Miss Porter, who had 
been introduced as the former lady's 
travdling companion: it was not 
long, however, before die discovered 
in Miza the future Mis Rogers, and 
then—yes, and then she loved and 
treated her as she would have loved 
and treated her own sister; for they 
were dike lovely in their persons and 
dispositions. After breakfast one 
morning, when we had been there 
about a month, Mr Maynard re¬ 
quested me to accompany him, with 
Mrs Maynard, to a private inter¬ 
view. His heart was full; but with 
his wife in one hand, and me in the 
other, he proceeded to inform us, that 
he had just received a letter from 
his late uncle’s attorney, announcing 
the death of the said uncle, and in¬ 
forming him at the same time, that 
he had willed to him all his proper¬ 
ty, which amounted to at least five 
thousand pounds a-year. Turning 
to his wife, he said, I can now live, 
my Lucy, in a stile suitable to your 
merit;" and clasping my hand in 
both his, he proceeded-—^' and as for 
you, my first, and best, and dearest 
friend, the worthiest of human be¬ 
ings, what shall 1 do to recompence 
you for all you have done for me tod 
mine?" 1 be^ed of him to ,be mo¬ 
derate, and to make himself easy, for 
that I was already amply provided for. 

I then informed him what Miss P-— 
had done for me, and, moreover, 
that she had presented me with three 
thousand pounds just before we left 
home. He was satisfied. We now 
all set out for Paris; and Mr May¬ 
nard having settled his afiairs at 
Moulines, and delivered up the con¬ 
cern to his worthy and benevolent 
friend Mr Tomlinson, in a few 
weeks we proceeded for England. 
From London, 1 wrote to the Baron¬ 
et, who gave us all a very pressing 

invitation to P- House; which 

Mr Maynard and the rest of us ac¬ 
cepted. On our way we called at 
Bracebridge, and took Mrs Porter 
along with us. Forty-one years have 
-elap^ since we arrived at P —■ — 
House; but, Mr Editor, I have 
- thought pro^ to continue my me- 
• uoirs no farther. 

4U 
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CARDINAL BRATON: A DRAMA. BY WILLIAM TENNANT, AUTHOR OF 

** AN8TEK PAIR.” 


The present work, we fear, is not 
calculated to advance Mr Tennant's 
fame. I n this age of dramatic failure, 
the announcement of a drama by any 
one in whose Aiccess we feel interest¬ 
ed, excites in us a little apprehension; 
and we confess we were rather more 
than usually startled at the proposal, 
fVom the author of Anster Fair, the 
whole gist of whose mind had always 
appear^ to us to be in a totally op¬ 
posite direction. We could scarce 
persuade ourselves, that the person 
who had caught the very mantle of 
Bemi and Ariosto, and infused into 
our language the sportive gracra of 
the Italian Muse, could be even on 
civil terms with so grave a personage 
as Melpomene; and wc felt not a little 
at a loss to conjecture how he, who 
had accustomed himself to the slip¬ 
shod ease of the comic sock, would re¬ 
concile hitnself to the measured step, 
and straitlaced dignity of the buskin. 
And, to say the truth, Mr Tennant is 
evidently by no means at ease in his 
new habiliments. He walks, indeed, 
now and then, with a sufficiently 
stately and imposing step, but he is 
eternally flying off in a gambol, or 
sinking into a shuffle. The jester is 
always visible,—whether lurking in 
a quibble, or peeping out in a pun, 
or laughing outright in the low dia¬ 
logue of Anster puissart/en, or men¬ 
dicant friars ; and the tragic dia¬ 
logue, even in the mouths of the 
magnifleos of the play, is constantly 
coloured by this tendency to familiar 
and ludicrous expression. 

As a drama, therefore, we certain¬ 
ly do not think highly of Cardinal 
J^aton. The subject is in itself es¬ 
sentially undraroatic. It has neither 
plot, character, nor progression of in- 
ta^st. The execution of Wishart, 
and the subsequent murder of the 
Cardinal, which are the sole incidents 
of the play, manifestly afford no loop 
on which to hang any vivid delinea¬ 
tion of passion or character; and the 
episode of Beatrice and her father, 
which Mr Tennant has introduced 
from an evident consciousness of the 
poverty of his materials, unfortunate^ 
1^ ai{^ieres as loosely to the main ac¬ 
tion, as a parenthesis to a sentence. 


Wishart is but slightly touched, and 
the scene of his condemnation is .iiv- 
efficient. The Cardinal is merely an 
unmixed and cold-blooded villain, 
without even the redeeming talent 
of lago; and the congregation of 
Fife lairds, who are the conspirators 
of the piece, think more of their 
** sack and supper,’’ than of the tra¬ 
gic purgase for which they had as- 
sembli^ 

And yet, with all these defects of 

I dot, of character, and even of dia- 
ogue, it is impossible to peruse two 
pages of tins play without perceiving 
that it is not the work of a common 
hand. There is a nervous and mas¬ 
culine energy in the language, which 
leads us to think deeply of the senti¬ 
ments which it embodies; something 
of vigour and compression in the 
midst of quaintness and familiarity, 
which recalls the older poets to our 
recollection without suggesting the 
idea of plagiarism. There is no poet 
of the present day more free from 
the commonplace of expression than 
Mr Tennant. His epithets, and his 
imagery, though sometimes a little 
harsh and starring, have always the 
stamp of power and originality about 
them; and the dialogue of the dra¬ 
ma, though strongly figurative and 
metaphorical, has none of the leaven 
of that sickly sweetness which some 
of our southern brethren are plcaseil 
to consider as the characteristic of 
the Elizabethan dramatist, and the 
sine qua non of a modern play. At 
the same time, this absence of poetry, 
merely lyrical and descriptive, evi¬ 
dently proceeds from no want of 
power on the part of the author, as 
the scene which, from its unconnect¬ 
ed nature, we are about to quote, 
will, we think, sufficiently prove. 

Ikatrice, the daughter of Captain 
Strang, after a vain attempt to move, 
the pity of the unfeeling churchman' 
in behw (d her father, who is con¬ 
fined in one of the dungeons of his 
castle, for aiding in the importation 
of prohibited books from Germany, 
retires, repulsed and disheartened, to 
the garden; and the following soli¬ 
loquy shows how finely Mr Tennant 
can treat a hackneyed subject:— 
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Beatrice Strang.—Vw seen niy mother 
to her couch to rest, 

And 1 have said my evening prayers with 
her; 

And now I seek this flow'iy solitude, 

^'9 entertain my desolated mind 
"ith moonlight, and the garden’s silent 
scenes. 

How Ixmutiful, above the aea, the moon 
Has lighted up her sky-adoring torch,. 
Dimming th’ abiished stars, and paving oil 
The bay's ex{)ansioa, as with twmkling 
sheets 

Of silver fluent on the flutt’ring wave I 
Nciinsr, the hillocks, valleys, rocks, and 
shores. 

Flame out in night’s best glory ; and the 
spires 

And copper-gamish’d roofs and pinnacles 
Of yon Cathedral, gleam and tower on 
high. 

As if exulting to give back the moon 
Her image, and requite her with a sight 
Of her own glory flung amended back 
By roofs the brightest that she sees on 
earth. 

The Garden, too, is proud, and plumes 
herself 

On her fair early flowers, which she ex¬ 
pands 

Full to the moon, as bragging how her 
brother 

Has busk’d her out, though she regrets 
not now 

His absence in his sister’s sweeter beams. 
Welcome, sweet light, and with tliec 
welcome too 

Thoughts of divinely-soothing melancholy 
That slide, as if by stealth, into the soul, 
And fill it with a stillness calm as thine ! 
The day, with all its flashly glaring light. 
Its brawl of bus'ness, shouts, and din of 
wheels. 

Is well away, and buried in the sea. 

To me, and to the sotrowhil of heart, 

And to the pious saint, and to the lover. 
This lonely hour comes on more peace- 
giving. 

And more accordant to their museful 
mood; 

For I have been in sorrow all the day. 
And having wiped my tears, now forth 
repair 

To feed with thoughts my meditative 
heart. 

Haply he too, to whom my heart is vow’d. 
As late he promised, will appeu to bless 
My solitude with bis rqoicing presence. 
He knows die house whore I am sojourner; 
This is th’ ^pointed place, uid this the 
hour 

He for the golden interview ass^’d. 

Seaton, (appearing through the hutha.) 
’Tis she herself—1 sec the moon¬ 
light lie 


Asleep upon her neck and on her bosom, 

As fain to find such precious resting- 
[flace; 

Diana is not jealous of her beauty, 

Only because she’s like herself so chaste ; 
And therefore does the comely Queen of 
Night, 

As if right merry to behold in her 
A maiden so completely her compeer. 
Concentre all her yellow streaming ^ms 
To gild my love more ravishiiigly fair 1— 

[To Beatrice. 

Heaven’s richest happine^ be with thee, 
sweet, 

And every joy which thy perfection merits . 

O let me press to this unw'orthy bosom 
A beauty and a worth so excellent. 

It is my ardour only merits it! 

BeaUiee.—0, thou art come, my love, 
in needful time, 

To gladden me amid the household griefs 
That Heaven hath sent to purify our 
hearts: 

How strange to meet here in a ploo: so 
strange, 

In such an hour and plight so sorrowful! 
How diff’rcnt, when we took our evening 
walks 

By the moons’s light upon the lofty shore. 
Whence we o’erlook’d the rolling ocean 
ftom 

The sea-marge, to the fiery-boacon’d May 1 
Then how light-hearted in our happiness! 
How little boded we our present cates 1 
Yet there site yet, 1 hope, good things for 
us; * 

He who commands this stillness, and 
o’erspteads 

Heaven’s c hangeful face with such a robe 
of light, 

Win yet a’erspread ourcount’nances with 

joy* < 

, •f . 

Seaton _^Oh, fair I thou canst not be 

where joy is not 1 — 

Methinks thy person is enshrin’d within 
An unseen heav’nly SUbemacleof joy 
And Love and Honifiir are the cherubim 
That hover o’er thePiwith their golden 
wings. 

Where goodness is, there must be hap¬ 
piness ; 

Sorrow may fly across it as a bird ; 

But in the virtuous bbsom, as its pest. 
Peace as the halcyon builds, as did the 
swallow 

Within God’s altar at Jerusalem. 

.BcatHee.—Yea, Peace must be where 
Padence is; and I 

Can keep my spirit patient and submiss. 
When God, who gives the grief, requires 
sumbimion. 

As sign of acquiescence in bis will; 
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That I can do, and Heaven requires no 
more. 

But joy’s rich cup, though toider’d to 
my lips, 

1 cannot, may not taste, but pass ft I 7 ; 
Deferring till a father’s doom be clear’d 
From doubt and danger, which surround 
it now, ^ 

The darker ftom to-day’s oecurrencefc 

There is also something <0 us very 
striking in the following description 
by Carmichael, of Wislwt’s execu¬ 
tion : 

Carmichael,—yo sooner had th’ ap¬ 
pointed moment come. 

When from the castle’s gate the gentle 
saint 

Appear’d, all radiant with sweet smiles 
of joy. 

Amid a threat’ning multitude of spears; 
His hands were shwkled, yet his lips were 

To utter blessings on the guards idxntt 
him t 

Their ruffian Ihces, as they heard his 
words, 

Stream’d ddWn a river of unwonted tears. 
Beseeching pardon, they were thus en¬ 
forced 

To do their office so unmercifully. 

Two beggars stood by the wayside, and 
craved 

An alms; I have no hands to-day^ he 

To give an ainu, but God vUl give his 
, blessing. 

Thus onward all the way, so^ne as if 
He was to mount the pulpit, not tiie 
scaflbld. 

Till he arrived at the {nrepared place: 

And then he kiss’d his executioner. 

Who blubber’d sorrow, as he chain’d 
him to 

The stake, and lighted the first faggot up; 
Which, when the crowd saw fiaming, all 
its mass, 

Out from the nearest to the th’ extremest 
circle, 

*Gan heave throughout with surly agita¬ 
tion. 

Like ocean by a sudden whirlwind whipt: 
Then idiouts of •* shame,” and cries of 
** murder,” rose; 


Then bad they forward press’d, end 
trampled out 

At once both headsman’s life and fiiggot's 
fire. 

But that they saw, hi^ on the castle’s 
walls, • ^ 

Their cannorders a-tiptoe, with their 
reeds 

Just hov*Hng fior th’ explodon, and the 
mouths 

Metallic, that were glutted rich with 
death. 

Frowning upon them, ready at one volley 
To sweep th’ encumber’d street from end 
to end. 

Meantime the heavens had pall’d them¬ 
selves all round 

In mourning of funenml tbunder-douds ; 
And, just as that first faggot was lit up. 
Wept such a show’r of heavy drops, up- 
soon 

Quench’d into blackness the obnoxions 
flame. 

Thrice was it fired by man, and thTfoe 
again 

Heaven’s rain descended to extinguish it; 
Till, at the last, man’s stubborn hate pre¬ 
vail’d: 

At which the thunder mutter’d down to 
earth 

His indignation, and the eastern sky 
Let loose a Uast upon the town, that 
shook 

Men-cover’d steeples, walls, and totter¬ 
ing roofs. 

Whereby all hearts were terrified, lest 
God 

Was loosening the foundations of the 
world. 

The extracts we have riven, we 
think, will be sufficient to raew, that 
whatever may be the errors of the 
present work, in point of taste or 
judgment, it possesses the true sta¬ 
mina of poetry; and though we can¬ 
not congratulate Mr Tennant on his 
success as a dramatic poet, we can at 
least venture to say, that of the ma¬ 
ny who have entei^ the dangerous 
field of Trashy, there are few who 
have efibeted a more skilful and ho¬ 
nourable retreat. 
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CLSBOY or SC0TLAK1>~*XR HOXe’s XOflOK-—FBINCIFAl. NICOl’s 

CIBCULAB. 

S f Conclnied.) 

UnsebbtandikoofthkibLobd- Such an interpretatira of this Act, 
SHIPS. This ** understanding," nre the nobility and land-owners of these 
presume, is regulated, or formed, by days did not relish, and were re- 
the SO Ac^ Par. 6, James IV., luctant to acquiesce in. According- 
which ordains ^^all measures and ly, the Minister of Dalrymple, in 
weights to be made the same thorow 1S67 obtained a decision against the 
all Scotland," and fixes “ the furlat Earl of Cassils on this q}oint. The 
of Linlithgow to be the standart for Court, in those days, found, that, by 
the whole countrey, for metiting of the 19th Act, Par. 1, Charles 1. 
wheat, rye, beans, pease, meal, bear, victual modified by that was to be 
malt, and oats." No mention is made payaUe according to the measure of 
of barley in this Act; nothing but the shire where the parish was, and 
bear or bigg being then grown in the not according to the measure of Lin« 
country. But thu Act of James IV. lithgow." 

never took effect throughout Scot- These are the ejcact words of their 
land. With the exception of meal," Lordships’ finding, as stated by Sir 
every county retained and used its George in his Observations. This 
old weights and measures, and con- case became a leading one; the Mi- 
tinues to do so to this present hour, nisters were paid in the measure of 

James VI. revived this Act of the county; and, from diat hour, 
his predecessor; the 114 Act, 11 down to 1808, it had been constant- 
Par., again ordains the Liidith- ly observed as the rule of payment 
gow firiot to be the standard as to for all parochial Stipends, 
measure.^' But this Act extended not The 17 th Article of the treaty of 

to persons who were founded by Union, which abr(^ated and annul- 
infeftment, tack, or contract, in a led all our Scotch measures, and 
different measure;" these had a which established and fixed the Win- 
right to their old measure fully, but Chester bushel as the standard, did 
ordered it to be paid according to the not alter the practice or rule al to 
new measures: as, for instance,— the payment of Stipends. Even the 
says Sir George Mackenzie,—“ The Act of Sederunt, December 21st 
boll of Gallowav being six fbrlots, the 1723, which has for its object the 
master should nave six furlots paid striking the Fiars on all sorte of grain, 
in to him; which exception,'^ he contains no clause which can infer 
adds, ** was most just," &c. && that the Linlithgow boll is the legal 

Sir George states the same reser- standard for all Scotland, nor once 
vation to those who held " conjunct hints that the Fiars are to be struck 
fees and life-rents;" and he expressly upon any other measure than the 
mentions, that “ Ministers in GaU^ usud measure of the county. This 
way, and other places, where great is the more wonderful, especially, as 
measures are used, will get their Sti- they well knew that different weights 
pends according to these measures: and measures prevailed; and there- 
the reason of im which, I conceiT^" fore, if they befieved that the Linlith- 
says he, ** to be, that these meseuies mw measure was the l^al stand^, 
were made {preater at first, because of mstead of the Wincltester bushel, it is 
the insufBciency of the victual of somewhat surprising that they failed, 
these countreys; and so the great- then, to enforce the auoobservance of 
ness of the measure does only equal it. Yet no provision of the kind is 
the intrinuc value." found in that act, or any thing im- 

Here, then, even in these days, the plied, contrary to the weights and 
Clergy were freed from the Linlith- measures long estabiyied b^ore. It 
gow measure, and their Stipends were found, in every county, ^Serent 
paid them by the measures and weights and measures, which had 
weights of their respective counties, subastcd beyond all memory, and it 
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allowed them to remain undisturbed, 
thus sanctioning them by its silence, 
or tacit consent. 

These observations establish the 
fact, that by the 114 Act, 11 Par., 
James VI; by the 19th Act, 1 Par., 
Charles 1., and the decision in the 
case of the Minister of Dalrymple; 
by the 17th Article of the Union 
1707 ; by the Act of Sederunt itself, 
and by immemorial practice, MinU 
sters received payment of their Sti¬ 
pends hy the weights and measures of 
their respective counties. Did, there¬ 
fore, the understanding of the Court 
rest on these, we should humbly ap¬ 
prehend, there is no one who would 
not admit that it is not well founded. 
Seeing, then, that it is opposed by 
such a body of evidence, which can¬ 
not be contested by any one, it be¬ 
comes necessary to inquire into the 
law of 1808, and to see whether or 
not it has altered the law of the coun* 
try upon this point. 

'Phat law was passed for defin¬ 
ing and regulating the powers of the 
Commissioners of Tiends, in aug¬ 
menting and modifying the Stipends 
of the Church of Scouand." Here, 
then, the alteration of the measure 
must be found, if it any where exist. 
Yet, even here no such alteration is 
found. Had it been intended, it is 
nqt possible to conceive how it could 
have been overlooked. The rule of 
X>ayment was universally known. Its 
practical inconveniences, if it had any, 
could not be hid ; and it affords no 
slight presumption, that no inconve¬ 
niences were complained of, and that 
no intention of altering the previous 
practice was contemplated, when not 
a single hint of a contr^ rule of pay¬ 
ment was introduced into that bill. 

The only section in that bill, 
which gives any discretioniary power 
to the Court to enact by r^uiations, 
is the 16th. By it ** the Court are 
empowered and required to establish 
rules and emulations for abridging 
die forms and expense of dtation of 
heritors and others, and ibr ascer¬ 
taining the facts and circumstances 
of the case, and to establish regnla- 
tions for executing the business com¬ 
mitted to diem.” 

This, wc have said, is the only 
section where any dimedon is gi- 
to the (!!ourt in this bill; and 
‘'^ 'ask; without fear of the answer, If 


power granted for abridging 
and expense of eitationf ascertain¬ 
ing facts and circumstances, and es¬ 
tablishing regulations for exemting 
the business “ committed to them J'' 
authorise the Court to fix a standam 
of weights and measures not previ¬ 
ously established, known, and acted 
upon, and never once contemplated in 
the statute itself? To fix a standard 
of weights and measures was a thing, 
every one must readily see, very dif¬ 
ferent from establishing “ regula¬ 
tions for abridging forms,” &c. And 
this their Lordships saw on the 5th 
of July 1809, when they made the 
Act of Sederunt of that ^te, in fur¬ 
therance of this clause in die statute. 
In that Act, no alteration of the for¬ 
mer practice of paying stipend is at¬ 
tempted. The unknown discovery, 
if any such there be, farther than a 
fellow-feeling for their brother heri¬ 
tors, rests slumbering in die bright 
recesses of their own breasts: and as 
they chusc to fix their dictum on 
“ understanding'* and “ opinion,” 
they give us die surest evidence, that 
they are unsupported by law or sta¬ 
tute; for if their Lordships had these, 
they would never ground their inter¬ 
locutors on an opinion or an under¬ 
standing. 

Another unfortunate error, akin 
to the former, arises from the heri¬ 
tors, their aiders and abetters; and 
that is, an universal complaint 
three Fiars on tbe same species of 
grain. Their argument is. If Fiars 
mean only a general average of all 
the difibrent qualities of me same 
species of ^ain, then assuredly there 
can be nothing tnorc absurd, man to 
talk of three averages, or three me¬ 
dium rates. The meaning of an 
average, if language have any mean¬ 
ing at all, is to have the middle price, 
or vdue, of the good, bad, and in¬ 
different qualities of that species of 
wealth, whatever it be, fixed and de¬ 
termined. Three averages, therefore, 
in diis sense of the word, imply a con¬ 
tradiction in terms; and were it the 
olfiect of the Legislature to give the 
Clergjt the average Fiar-prices of all 
me duiferent qi^des of me same 
species of ^ain, to give mem me 
highest of uiree averages or Fiars, 
each of them struck uixin the good, 
had, and indifferent, would not only 
be absurd, but unjust. 
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But this is not the view which the 
Legislature took of it, or which equi- 
ty and fairness can take of it. The 
Clergy, before the Statute of 1808, 
possessed the “ ima corpora," and 
^qse^ ** corpora,’^ as we have seen, 
paid in the boll of the county, or de> 
li^red at the manse, brought the 
fair marketable price, being always 
good in quality; for unless it was 
goodiunarketable grain, the Minister 
was iiot obliged to take it. As, how¬ 
ever, the ipsa corpora” were to be 
taken away from the Clergy, the Le¬ 
gislature considered that a fair equi¬ 
valent, by way of compensation, 
should be given them for their grain. 
A medium Fiar could not give them 
a real compensation: indeed no Fiar 
could possibly do this, Fiars being 
an average, and not the market price. 
Wishing to approach as near as pos¬ 
sible to the real value of the grain 
taken away, “ different” Fiars were 
therefore to be struck, and die Cler¬ 
gy ordered to be paid “ according to 
the highest Fiar prices of the county, 
annually.” 

This is the correct view which the 
Legislature had in framing this bill 
of 1808; and this view of it rebukes 
also the understanding" of the 
Court, when paying the Stipends by 
the Linlithgow boll instead of the 
county boll. 

The whole argument, therefore, of 
those who plead for one medium Fiar 
by which to pay the Clergy their 
Sdpends, proceeds upon false assump¬ 
tions, and wrong views of the nature 
of the Stipends. The more general 
view is, that, as the tiend was ori¬ 
ginally drawn in kind, and as the 
Clergy had to take what grew on the 
ground, and thus drew all qualiUes 
of the same species of grain, good, 
bad, and inmfferent,” the average 
price on these species is not only fair, 
but calculated to place them on an 
exact footing with their predecessors 
of old. 

The whole of this aigttment is ex¬ 
cellent, provided it was well found¬ 
ed. If the Clergy actually, at this 
day, were titulars, and drew their 
titoe as in England and Ireland, then 
a medium average, by way of commu¬ 
tation, would ^ fair. But the case 
is widely different from this. The 
Clergy of Scotland, instead of draw¬ 
ing the tithes, are only Stipendiaries, 


and entitled to a living out of tlie 
one-Jifth of the rental, not out of 
one-tenth of the produce. This alters 
matters entirely. But we must ex¬ 
plain ourselves, as this matter seems 
not generally understood. 

Every one knows, that in conse¬ 
quence of tlie decrees-arbitral by 
Charles I., the lantl in Scotland 
was ordered to be valued in money, 
and when valued, that one-fifth of 
the clear rental be set a.slde for the 
Minister of each parish. Accord¬ 
ingly then, as now, every valuation 
proceeded upon this rule. But this 
fifth-part in money was converted 
again into grain, or victual, the 
growth of the land ; converted into 
the county boll, and acconling to 
the market prices of grain in that 
county. Hence the exception in the 
114 Act, 11 Far,, James VI.—the 
decision in the case of the Minister of 
Dalrymple against the Earl of Cas- 
sels,—and the immemorial practice, 
till 1808, of delivering to the Clergy 
their victual Stipend in the measure 
of the county. 

But another reason, of much later 
date, exists, for giving to the Clergy 
the highest Fiars. The Statute 48 
Geo. III., c. 148, as we have seen, 
orders them to be paid their Stipends 
'^according to the highest annual 
Fiar prices of the countyand the 
decrees of modification of tlteir 
Lordships also ordain them to be 
paid their Stipends, one-half meal, 
oiie-half barley, payable in money 
according to the highest Fiar prices 
of the county, annually,” &c. 

But this is not aU. The Clergy arc 
entitled to the measure of the coun¬ 
ty, and the highest Fiars of the 
county, on the principles of sub¬ 
stantial justice between man and 
man. By the 9th and 10thparagraphs 
of the 48 of his late Majesty, their 
Lordships are empowered, under 
certain exceptions, to convert money- 
stipend, or moncy-tiend, into grain, 
or victuid, according to a seven-year’s 
average of the county in which each 
paridi Uesand by paragraphs 11, 
12, and 13, it is provided, that the 
Stipend, whether modified out of 
victual-tiend, originally such, or 
money-tiend converted into victual 
in the way now specified, or of the 
two mixed, ^all in all car.es be mo¬ 
dified in victual, but exigible in 
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innaeyj «coordliig to die highest 
Flar prices of the coimtyj or e&e ci 
two adjiuning comiUes. Th^ Court 
is in die practice, almost emy^day, 
of auj^xurtbg valuatioDs on tbb prin¬ 
ciple. In such cases, there is no 
" understanding" about the linUth- 

S iw measure, and the abatement of 
e county mesrare to it., The He¬ 
ritors are all gende and complying: 
the conversion tdees place on the 
county boll, and on the highest Fiar 
prices for the last seven years. All 
this they know ; yet they are siknt 
as the grave. Not an objection es¬ 
capes their lips-Hnot a whi^iei^not 
a breathing of discontent. And die 
reason is plain ; because the greater 
the meahue, and dm hi(^iOT the 
l%ur8, the fewer bolls are necessary ; 
whereas the less the measure, and ^ 
lower the Fian^j^^e’ greater are the 
number of bolhi that must be given 
as an equivalent. 

Suppose £.90 of money Stipaidare 
to be converted, by the above rule, 
at £.20 a* chalder, the equivalent 
would be Ibuir and a*half cnaldoa: 
at £.15 a'^chalder, the conversion 
would be equivalent to six chalders. 
These two sums pretty nearly repre¬ 
sent the difference of abatement in 
several counties, from the county 
boll to the Linlidigow measure. By 
valuing dieir lands according to the 
Suftttte, Heritors ^n, on £.90, one 
chalder and a half more than they 
would do than if valued by the Lin¬ 
lithgow, and the Cleigyman loses 
just so much from bis parodliial fund 
for Stipends. 

All this is quite clear; yet the 
Heritors and Court will not, when 
a4justing Stipends, pay back in the 
measure and price at wnat they have 
received th^ very bolls! They 
convert the money Stipend, of £.90 
into four and a-huf chalAies of the 
county measure, worth £.20 each, 
and ktney pay them back to him at 
£^15 the chalder 1 
Now, we put it to any one if this 
be fair. If a man took £SO from 
you, and would only pay it bade with 
£.15, would he be counted anhount 
man, or could he have any daim to 
be called honouratde in his trmssc^ 
tions? If the Heritors say the law d- 
lows it, the Clergy say, the same ^w 
^•|*ayilowBll;>to yquallciWB it tons. 
IVlllliiO.twt one letter, or ^^ble. 


not an ** tota" difibwnt hi the words 
o£ the Statute. The dyections you 
uiga to the highest ,Fiars, and cotus^ 
measure, the Clergy, with eqnu 
right, urge against you. You speak , 
not a word i^nst the absurdity, cf 
hkhest Fiars when your valuamns 
taxe place ; but you are loud in coh- 
demning them wnen the Stipends are 
to pay. Jdedium Fiurs alone are 
then reasonaUe and ji^t ; bid oS 
their reasonableness and justice dis-' 
appear when applied to regulate the 
valuations. It is then, \lliat does 
the law say? Yet they refuse to the 
Cleigy a right which they daim for 
themselves, and the premriety 
and validity of ar^mentarinioh they 
are compelled to use in support m 
their own daima. 

In short, unlem their lands were 
valued as the law directs, they would 
noteonsidcT it a 1^1 and v^d valu¬ 
ation ; and unless the Clergy receive 
both the county measure and the 
higher Fiars on that measure, they 
are not paid their Stipends. The law 
oiriains them to he paid according to 
the highest Fiars—these they rennot 
have, separated from. the measure; 
and yet, udess they have the coun¬ 
ty Fiars, they get no Fiars at all. 
They neither receive the county 
Fiars, nor the Linlithgow Fiars, nor 
the Fiars of any other county. In¬ 
stead of the county Fiars, they are 
dften obliged to take sit and ten per 
cent, lower, and in some places 34 per 
cent, by the reduction. The “ un- 
derstanmngf* of their Lordships au¬ 
thorises tl^ rad by so doing sets 
themsdveSf^uUill due deferi^ to 
thdr judga mwfc above the statute 
altogether, trust a little time 
will dear all up. Thdr predecessors 
tenadously maintained an opinion 
of thdr own, respecting the meaning 
of the commission under Which they 
satasa Court; and, for more than 70 
years, interpreted it in favour of He¬ 
ritors ; warmly contending that their 
powers on that act and commission 
were at an end, and they were, 
“ Jw^ti immediately on 

^a^ting one angmeniution to a pa¬ 
rish, and could not ^nt # second. 
But Lord Thurfaw examined the 
commission with the House of 
Lords, rad found their Lordships’ 
understrading and interpretation of 
the act unsound. We trust a simi- 
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ilie present " under* and 'LinUthgow of 9s. lOd, per bdl 
^Ming' of the Court; and that it of harlw, or i£.18, 2s. 8d. Sterling. 
l|w be found that the Clergy have upon chalders! - - 

a right by law, by justice, and con- Thii'auin, their Lordihipa' ** nn-. 
wetude,tobepaidinthe measure, and dersiandingf’ may conceive a mere 
Tmi ? Fiars of the county. trifle: and so it is to those who have 

^his trust is not founded on cupi- ^£.2000, il.3000, and <£.4000 a-year, 
T^i u"?* justice. If their for the performance of duties not, 

Lordmips' _ understanding" consi- more important to society than those 
Liftlithgow measure to be of. the Clergy, nor requiring more 
tw l^al s^dard, why not consider varied acquirements, or longer;.pre-' 


standard a^? If counties, where 
the grain is poor and light, are to 
have the less measure when the grain 
is rich, and plump, and heavy; why 
not give tltem the greaier price on 
this ruflt'-'gtaih ? This would go 
far to equalize patters ; but to give 
the small measure when excellent 
in quality, and to withhold the 
price on it, and to fix-that price ac¬ 
cording to the Fiars on the poor and 
light grain of distant and unfertile 
soils, is, in our humble apprehen¬ 
sion, not only utgusti but oppres¬ 
sive. 

_ We might illustrate this proposi¬ 
tion, by reference to the barley 
prices of different counties, and from 
these deducting the difi^nce be¬ 
twixt their larger measure and the 
Linlithgow, to shew the injustice 
that arises from this “ understand¬ 
ing” of the Court. One example, or 
two, however, shall suffice. In Uox- 
hurghshire, the Barley Fiars for 
crop and year 1821 were 22s. a boll: 
but Roxburghshire measiure is fully 
a fourth larger than Linlithgow: 
call it one-fourth, and deduct from 
it the^Linlithgow bbl^),dhd the Fiar 
Prices paid the Cleifl^we 16s. Gd. 
a boll, instead of 22s;^TBut the Bar¬ 
ley Fiars of Linlithgowshire were, 
in 1821, 198. 4d. a boll; thus mak¬ 
ing a d^rence hetwixt Roxburgh 


paration tnan tneirs ; nut to a tijiergy- 
man and to his family, it is a ^ous 
abridgment of their small comfort 
and independence. 

In Wigtonshire, the measure of 
that county in relation to Linlithgow 
is as 201 to 100. In 1621, the boll 
of Wigtonshiro’barley was 33s.: de^ < 
duct one-half from this, and it«ia 
168. 6d. But the Linlithgow Fiars 
were, as above, 19s. 4d>;i^aking here 
also the differen(2i'dE 28. lOd. a boll, 
or £.18 2s. 8d. on eight chalders. 

From these di&rences in other , 
shires, important results tak^lace, 
and which the Court ot Tiends 
would do right to consider welL 
Owing to tlus, thedifierence betwixt 
the Ayrshire and Linlithgow mea¬ 
sure, on a Stipend of twelve chal¬ 
ders half meu and half barley^ 
with £.30 in money, and a Strand 
of sixteen chalders paid by the:^W8, 
with the reduction on the brnrley, is 
£.18,16s; thus making the twdte 
chalders paid by the Ayrshire boll 
aud selling prices, better than six¬ 
teen chalders by the Fiars. 

This is, at first, incredible, hut, to 
demonstrate it, we shall put it down 
in figures. The market price of good 
barley in Ayrshire was 298. a j^ll; 
and me price of oatmeal in the mar-,, 
ket 18 b. The Fiar prices of barley 
were 27 b. 2d., and of oatmeal, 16s. 8d< 
a boll. 


6 chalders barley, at 89s. a boll, are equal to.....£.139 A# 

6 chalders oatmeid, at 18s; '' -...... 66 - >8'.# 

Afoney Stipend.... 0 


18 chalders, Stipend, Sie. . 


sestet eef 4 #**t«eeeesseoe«»|jstwe4' 


..£.855 18 0 


8 chalders barley, at 878. fid. per bdl; deduet one-ftmrth from thisj 1 j ioa «. q ‘ 

' ud the Plar price of the Ayrshire boll is fOs* 4d...| 

8 ehaldcili'oatmeaC 18s. Sd. Fiar.priijli;^^..... 1.08 ^ A 

mmmmm 

16 ehalderi,*Stupid, In alL.W),.... .16 Ci 

Diflbrence in fbvour of twelvu^haldef^ Ac., byUte market sdling4, «.v L 
" prices on the Ayrshire boC... 
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From the above evidence, it is 
dear that a Clergyman in Ayrshire 
who had twelve cnalders, and j£. 30 
of money, and went into Court for an 
augmentation, and received sixteen 
ehalders, payable by the Fiars and the 
Linlithgow measure, would lose just 
£.18, 108. In/>ther words, the Heri¬ 
tors would pay him less by £.18,168. 
than they would have done had he 
kept his old Stipend; and hence his 
Stipend, though nominally greater, is 
redly less. By paying with the Lin¬ 
lithgow measure dl other Ministers, 
the Court has been absolutely hum- 
buying them with nothing, compa¬ 
ratively. The rule formed by the wis¬ 
dom and established by the good sense 
of thdr predecessors, in 1667, viz., 
givingto make up for quality, 
where the victud of the county was 
not equal in intrinsic value to the 
Linlithgow, has been laid aside, or 
disr^rded, and the victual through¬ 
out the whole of Scotland considered 
eqnd to the rich, plump, heavy grain 
of Linlit^ow^ire. 

' \ifairms8 be designed, then, with 
the Linlithgow measure, give dso 
the Linlithgow Fiars, and mere will 
be no room for compldnt; while, in 
all other counties, it will prevent 

joBBiKO,” in striking the barley 
Fiars: till this is done, the old rule 
of paymmit ought universdly to pre- 
T&il; and every Clergyman, by re¬ 
ceiving themeasure of hiscounty,.will 
realize his augmentation. No other 
rule is just and equitable. While 
the Court imagines it is doing a 
handsome thing, by giving an aug¬ 
mentation of two or three chdders 
to a Minister, they are literally 
** xiLLiNo him with kindness," and 
bringing poverty and ruin into his 
young and rising family. 

Having stated these facts, we 
now proceed to develd^iaitt plan, by 
which all these evils m^ easily be 
done away with, and peace, content¬ 
ment, and good fellowship, prevail 
betwixt the Laity and Clergy. 

Plan, by which substantial jus- 
rice may be done to all parties, should 
Fiars conrinue to be the rule of pay¬ 
ment for the Clergy. 

The principles on which this ^an 
is founded are impartial justice and 
equity; a doing to others as we 
be done by.- Without this, 
ImllBriuigeinent can be satisfootory. 


The object of the statute 1808 was 
to give rile Cler^ a fair equivalent 
for the grain aim the money taken 
from them, and to make as near an 
approach as possible to the marke^'' 
selling-price. This was the object, 
of giving them the highest Fiare''; 
and, bv sure conseq^nce, the mea¬ 
sure of the county. The Legislature, 
dealing fairly, wished that a boll of 
tiend victual, belonging to a Clergy¬ 
man, should be equal in value, or 
nearly so, to a boll of the species of 
grain belonging to an Heritor of his 

B .rish, and that the price which the 
eritor received for it, that price, or 
nearly so, he should pay his Clergy¬ 
man. 

1. To obtain this,4et the Sheriffs 
divide their counties into districts or 
wards, according to the soil and cli¬ 
mate of each: as Ayrshire' into the 
districts of Cunningham, Kyle, and 
Catrick ; or Lanarkshire into the 
Lower Ward, the Middle Ward, and 
Upper Ward. 

2. Let them appoint, and order the 
keepers of the |mblic grain markets, 
and the principal dealers in large 
towns, to keep r^ul^ books, in which 
shall ^ entered the prices of all good 
and sound grain, bought and sold in 
the market, and in their shops, or 
privatdy. Let there be a book for 
each kind of grain, and the prices 
and rarcels accurately put down in 
it. Let these prices ^ published 
weekly in the public papers, as is 
done in Glasgow, Edinburgh, Had¬ 
dington, and the ComExchange Lon¬ 
don. Let the prices be added up 
and signed eveiy month ; and at the 
end of the y^, when the time of 
striking the Fiars arrives, all that 
is then to do, will be just to lay the 
books from the separate wards toge¬ 
ther, and strike the Fiars from the 
books of each ward ; if three inquests 
are to be held, one for each wara; or 
add the whole sums in each book, with 
their average parcels, if only one in¬ 
quest is to sit for the whole county. 

3. Let each kee^r of the markets 
and nrincipal meu-weighms depone 
to tSie accuracy of the books, the 
prices and parew, and be requested 
to point out the inferior and dama¬ 
ged grain, that it may pot be taken 
into the calcukrion. 

The process after this is simple, and 
we lAsIl illustrate it by an exunple. 
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Principal NkoF^ Circular, 


Hi 


.^Suppose the county divided into 
these three have 
f®®® •'h®*** ten dealers, with their 

ten books, and their average prices 
y®®' stnick in them; 
<|wn the process would be as under: 

At Book,aver.pr. 2Is. (fd, per boll. 


Ist 

Ist 

1 st 

1 st 

Ist 

ist 

1 st 

Ist 

1 st 




- 21s. Od. 

■ 208. 6d. 

- 198. Od. 

— 19s, Od. 

■— 19s. Od. 

— 19s. Od. 

— 16s. Od. 

18b. Od. 

176. Od. 

med. Fiais. 
10,No.ofbook8,192s. 6d. or I9s. 3d. 

Buppose that, instead of an average 
Fiar, the highest Fiar is to be stru^j 
then the method is to add all the 
prices betwixt this medium Fiar and 
the highest price, and to divide by 
the number of books or parcels, thus; 

Med. nte as above, 19s. 3d. 

20s. Gd. 

218 . 6d. 

216. Od. 


highest Fiais. 


82s. or 20s. 6d. 


Suppose the lowest Fiar price is 
wanted; then it is just adding to the 
medium price all the books or parcels 
below it, with their prices, thus: 

Med. nteas before, 1 Os. 3d. 

19s. Od. 

19s. Od. 

19s. Od. 

19s. Od. 

18$. Od. 

ISSf Od. 

ITa^d. 

■ “ " ' lowertFiars. 
148s. 9d. or ISs. l^d. 


This method is simple and easy, 
and peifectly workable. By it, there 
will be no room left for the selfishness 
of tlm< Ju^e or Jury. It will de> 
stroy all idea of cabal and intriguing 
with the witnesses. It will save all 
improper management in putting 
questions to those wh§ are examined, 
and all shuffling and concealment in 
the answers given ; while it will re< 
tain the honour and dignity of the 
duty, by not exposing them to the 
temptation of dispensing with evi¬ 
dence when ofiTered, bedhuse the wit¬ 
ness has unexpectedly stated the true, 
but high prices in the market. It 
will also save all those heart-burn¬ 
ings arising from mutual charges on 
the one hand, of bribery and corrup¬ 
tion, and, on the other, of iigustice 
and oppression; and restore again 
that milk pf human kindness, which 
the striking of every year's Fiars 
seems to turn into gall and bitterness. 

We have strong antipathies, how¬ 
ever, against Fiars in ^ shapes. 
Even this plan, so well calculatea to 
give a fair average of the prices of 

g rain throughout the year, might, 
y the undue influence of the Clergy 
on the one hand, and of the Heritors 
on the other, or of the keepers of the 
public markets and meal weighers, 
produce the most pernicious conse¬ 
quences ; especially if either party 
had the power of placing them* in 
that situation, and making it one of 
emolument. 

The incessant fluctuations* going 
on in the com market, render grain 
a very uncertain measure for paying 
Stipends. Money, with all its de¬ 
predation, is much steadier. Little 
more than S3 per cent, has taken 
place on money, while £0 per cent. 


* TaMe of Fluctuationt of Grain. Continued dulliMS of markets, and low prices, 
ftom 1,650 ffli 1692. The bad seasons which followedwis, together with the wars of 
the ambitious Louis XIV., raised the markets. The peaa of Utrecht, and good 
seasons, reduced the price, which fell exceedingly, low, and continued so firm lt2Q to 
1760. After 1764, groin rose, owing to biid seasons, and a greater *l^i« 

continued till 1793. The war in 1794, and 1795, gave a considerable start to tito 
com market, and wheat rose to if. 4 a quarter, and upwards. 

In 1796 the markets fell. In 1797 wheat averaged scarcely £.3; ts. In 1796 it 
fell to £.2,14e. In the bad ssasotis 1799 and 1800, it rose to £.6 and £.6 a quarter ; 
a i»ice whole unprecedented. In 1601 this price was cheeked, and in 1802 wheat 
was £.3. In 1M4 wheat roset In 1805,1606,1^7,1808, Ito aveiraga was above 
^.4, tfaou^ the aeasona were not bad: this rise was owing to (he war. In 1809 
and 1810 wheat rose to £.S and £.6.agBint this waa owing to tbU depredation of 
monqr. In 1811,1812, ani 1813, jb&it was still a^ ant upwatOk J#jI81* 
markets felL In 1815 prices were ^ a quarisri In 1816 prieea rose, anA il^'lBlT 
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has taken‘place on com since 1817. 
Indeed, so great have been ^e fluo 
tuations in the corn market since 
that year, diat it is impossible for a 
Clergyman to count upon his income, 
so as to regulate his expenditure by 
it. One year he is at the mercy of 
the seasons, anrtber subject to spe¬ 
culation, and every year exposed to 
the cupidity of unprincipled witnes¬ 
ses or jurors. 

Is it right, is it ])olitic, is it for the 
good of the country, to leave the Mi¬ 
nisters of religion, and their provi¬ 
sion, in the hands, and at the mercy 
of men who, in the emphatic lan¬ 
guage of the Commissioners of Sup¬ 
ply for Lanarkshire, “do not de¬ 
serve the name of Heritots ?” We are 
acquainted with strange things; with 
a/unto of men who are ever on the 
Fiars, either in the shape of jurors or 
witnesses, and who, on the inquest, 
assume both characten at one and 
the same time; giving their evidence 
this momsnt, and judging of their 
own evidence the next; and dispen¬ 
sing with evidence wbidi was material 
for striking a fair Fiar. We hope and 
trust the reign of such men is at an 


end, and that, instead of petty Heri¬ 
tors, who have not £.30 Scotch of 
valuation,—and factors who must 
please their masters,—and victual- 
men and coal-masters who have / 
their own ends to serve, and th&/ 
revengeful passions to ratify agaiipx 
the cloth; instead of these, we trust 
the Legislature will see the propriety 
of excluding all such persons, and of 
idacing the Clergy and their inter¬ 
ests in the hands, not of inferior men, 
but in those of rank, character, and 
talent, possessed, at least, of £.150 
Scotch valued rent, who shall per¬ 
sonally sit on the Jur^ with the Cler¬ 
gy, who are equally interested in the 
result with themselves. In the con¬ 
duct of such men, the most ample con¬ 
fidence can be placed, and there can 
be no doubt that they will evince 
the same honour, disinterestedness, 
and generosity, by which the con¬ 
duct and character of our Scottish 
Nobles and Gentry have ever been, in 
general, so proudly and pre-eminently 
distinguished; especially when the 
question is between the rich and the 
poor—the strong and the weak—^be¬ 
tween themselves and the Clergy. 




Whek on last fhr height, we pause, 
, to throw 

A parting look upon our home below, 

And gaze in silence on the peaceful bow’rs 

Thatgave their shelter to our happier hours; 

While, through the twilight of the past, 
flit by 

Its shadowy forms, to Memory’s musing 
eye, 

How long, ere (tom the summit of the hill 

We turn the foot that there would linger 
stiU! 

And when that scene sinks down its ridge 
behind, 

Oo they too set,—the visions oj^the mind? 

Ah, no! the winds may waft, the billows 
bear 

To other lands, but ihey will haunt us 
there— . 

The shadows of the past, that round us 
grow 

Mcve deep, as life’s declining sun is low. 

In allits wanderings stilji the heart is tree 

To that ktv’d scene whem its young feeL** 
ingsgrcw: 


E’en when its wither’d hopes around it 
fall, ‘ 

Like faded wreaths in some forsaken hall. 

Still o’er the waste of sorrow unforgot, 

Green and unfading blooms that hallow’d 
spot; 

Itsmemory steals along life'ssullenstreani. 

As breaks o’er clouded seas the setting 
beam. , , 

Though brighixrlands beyond the ocean 
lie, 

And softer scenes there woo the raptur’d 
eye; 

Yet, to the Pilgrim’s heart they cannot 
bring 

The charm that breath’d in youth, ftom 
each fair thing. 

Around the haunts where pass’d his infant 
hours. 

When life and feeling seem’d to dwell in 
flow’is; 

A voice in every breeze; in leaves that 
bung 

Upon the waving woods, a whispering 
ti(»igue; 


.wmX4, ld|. a quarter.; in IBIB' tl^ were £.4; in 1819 £.3, 13s: in 1820 
and fn 1821 w of wheat was'£.2, 14e. 2d. These fluctua¬ 
tions {nve grain to be a most linelffeia measure for payirq; Stipends. 
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When heaven and earth seem’d join'd, the 
skies to rest 

On ocean’s margin, and the mountain 
crest t 

When, in the silent night, his infant glance 

Wa; cast in wonder on the blue expanse, 

A!^d gazing on the stars so bright and 
\feir, 

lie wish’d, e’en then, for wings to wait 
him there. 

With tiny hands stretch’d upwards to 
its dome. 

E’en then the heart hath sigh’d for its high 
home. 

And wept for other worlds, ere yet its 
tear 

Was shed o’er sorrows all undreamt of 
here; 

Ere yet it knew, that, launch’d on life’s 
rough wave, 

Itsimrk mu>t drift to that dark port, the 
Grave! 

Thou who in ibreign lands hast lonely 
stray’d 

’Midst Nature’s scenes of solitude and 
shade, 

Know’st when the winds had wafted some 
sad strain. 

How from oblivion broke the past again: 

Seem’d not a voice to hail thee from that 


That beard the music of its welUtun d 
strings 

Flow in the sounds of dead, unconscious 
thing s ■ 

The heart, indeed, is changed, the spell 
is gone. 

The scene remains, but, ah ! the soul is 
flown! 

The Mend of youth is mSs’d, and where 
is l'.e P 

That starting tear too well can answer 
thee—- 

Yon Sun, that sheds o’er summer seas his 
beam. 

Smiles on his sleep, the sled^ without a 
dream! 

But, oh! how sad his fate whom early 
crimes 

Have doom’d to die in far and Mendless 
climes; 

Ere yet the heart, to native feeling^ cold, 

Is hecdl^ where its nuin^’d throbs are 
told; 

While rolls ’twixt him and all he loves, 
the wave 

That parts for ever sure as doth the gravel 

Ah ! farther severs; for the su<f we tread, 

Alone divides the living from the dead! 


shore. 

That home, perchance, revisited no more. 
Save when in dreams, beyond the power 
of Fate, 

The soul flies there like wild>bitd to its 
mate— 

Flies to that fur, but unforgotten land. 
Where first upon the eye creation dawn’d— 
Where, like sweet flowers, the heart’s pure 
feelings sprung, 

Ere yet the weeds of passion round them 
clung ? 

But when the fleeting days of youth depart. 
And &om their dream awa^thy cheated 
heart, 

Returning home at last, in hopes to meet 
That peace the world bestow’d not in 
retreat, 

Once more, in summer’s greenest garment 
drest. 

Thy native vale reedves thee to its breast. 
Oh! hope not for its former joys again, 
Though fair as ever aU its scenes remain; 
Though steals as soft each murmuring 
stream along. 

And sweet as e’er the wild wood’s even¬ 


Through tlic long night, the night of 
fate and fear, 

When drifts the buk u})on her dark career, 

Far o’er the wintry waters doom’d to 
roam, 

How wakes the memory of our peaceful 
Home! « 

How have they sigh’dfor that! —.the wan> 
derers gone 

To brave the terrors of the Fii^d Zone; 

To sweep those sullen seas where Winter 
piles 

His snowy mountains and his icy isles; 

And shrouds in polar glooms his hoary 
form, 

And from his gamer-house sends forth 
the storm; 

Or while the roaring seas are tempest- 
toss’d. 

Bids them- bp still, and fetters them in 
frost 

Perchance e’en now their hapeless barks 
may be 

Chain’d in the bosom of a waveless sea, 

While the long night hath clos’d around 
them there 


ing song; 

There’s something sadly chahged—ttie 
‘ heart,—the heart 

That could a charm to all around impart. 
E’en to the leaves that whisper’d on the 
stem, 

Deeming that its own sweetness dwdt in 
them; 


Like the all-circling shadow of Despair; 
Or cheer’d at hist, perhaps, by distant 
.>,dawn, 

Aim when in gulfs the ice began to yawn, 
With such continuing roar, in roesssi 
hurl’d, . 

As seem’d dfli thuaden or ;» 

wwsd,— ■ 
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The floatiog fragments each frail bark 
have crush'd, 

And hopes and fears for ever deeply 
hush’d! 

No—something whispers th^ shall yet 
return, 

And hints that they have cross’d thedreary 
bourne: 

The mystic paslj untraced by man, which 
Fate 

Seem’d to have clos’d with an eternal 
gate! 

Ye links that bend us to our place of 
birth ! • 

Ye sacred feelings cherish’d at its hearth! 

But that your magic makes a desart fair, 

Man were a sad and homeless wanderer. 

The boundless North,—earth’s regions 
cold and rude, 

Would slumber then one lifeless solitude; 

Untrod by him would Switzer’s moun.» 
tains rise; 

Unheeded were the strain on which he 
dies; 

Unknown the rapture through his heart 
that thrills, 

Who haiI%from foreign lands his native 
hills. 

Home! where the mom of life in 
brightness rose! 

Home! where we hope its peaceful eve 
will close! 

Thine are the varied scenes that might 
beguile 

E’en firani a Stoic eye the and smile. 

Oh! when like spring-buds of the parent 
tree, 

The cherubs hang around the father’s knee; 


Who but a sire shall speak that punst 
bliss. 

That thrills the heart in every infant kiss! 

Thine, too, the stolen glance of secret woe, 

That sees on Beauty’s cheek Consump¬ 
tion’s glow— 

That rose, whose hue seems of celest/al 
bliss, /' 

Too fair a flower to blossom long on earth 

With sorrow’s pang, increasing day by 
day, 

(The ceaseless drop that wears the stone 
away,) 

The lover marks her bright unearthly 
bloom. 

And sees her wedded to an early tomb! 

What though thy joys and sorrows, 
deep, not loud, 

Touch not the bosoms of the high-born 
crowd ? 

What though to fashion’s minions all un¬ 
known ? 

With such a sympathy they’d blush to own. 

Whose lives roll on like shallow streams 
that stray. 

With brawl and babble on their barren 
way; 

With whom a sound can sanctify a sin, 

A gorgeous garb redeem the fool within: 

Thine the first friendship, and the earli¬ 
est love, 

That time and distance strengthen, not 
remove; 

And with thy peaceful scenes are closely 
join’d 

The thousand pleasing pictures of the 
mind, 

That bright as stars along a cloudless sky. 

Shine thnn^h the silent night of memory! 


THE ** CLERICAL JUBILEE. 


_ A Scotch Presbyterian clergyman, 
in the midst of his every-day duties 
and avocations, is an interesting, 
though by no means an arresting, or 
striking object of contemplatioa. Tbe 
quietude and regularity .«f his walk 
and demeanour tend to identify him 
with the sdllneM and uniformity of 
common-life, wliibt his professional 
character commands and obtains a 
marked and an unquestioned respect. 
Whether he move in the more en¬ 
larged and remote ellipsis of a high¬ 
land or island district, or revolve a 
znore.circuiBscribedand central ; 

whether; he affect the p^d and we 
tartan, or wiune the more grave ap- 
pfliHd of bia^sacred funeti<His» he is 
at^, ** the Minister ^huusisl* ;'**--a 


word wherewith to impose silence up¬ 
on the most nois^ meeting, or to pro¬ 
cure admittance into the most private 
and select party. In eight hundred 
instances out of the nine hundred of 
which dte Kirk of Scotland is com¬ 
posed, the Minister" is indeed al¬ 
together unknown beyond the pres¬ 
bytery to which he belong, and only 
well known within the limits of his 
ovm parish. But in pro^tion as 
his b^ms are concentrated and con¬ 
fined, they shine with an increased 
power and intensity; and it may 
fairly be questioned, whether any 
one out of the one hundred Great 
Guns, or the distinguished orators 
of the Scottish Kirk, with all thwr 
notoriety and acquirements to boot. 
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benefits his country more effectual¬ 
ly than the character alluded to> 
In visiting the sick^ in comforting 
the mourners in Zion, in alleviating 
the distress arising from poverty 
and misfortune, in cautioning the m- 
ewerienced and unwary, in confirm- 
ing'the well-disposed through every 
labour of Christian love and moral 
obedience, in instructing the igno¬ 
rant, ip rectifying the mistakes of pre¬ 
judice and presumption, in making 
himself, in one word, acquainted with 
the temporal as well as with the spi¬ 
ritual condition of every infirm wo¬ 
man and playful child in the parish, 
—-hy these every-day duties, together 
with such as belong more directly and 
exclusively to the Sabbath, sufficient 
excitement and occupation are afford¬ 
ed to the roost active and energetic 
labourers in Grod’s vineyard; and in 
the conscientious and unremitting 
discharge of his du^, a Scotch clergy¬ 
man of the true Ureed benefits his 
('•luntry mote than if he had convened 
the scattered population of a whole 
city, or a whole county, within the 
crowded walls of one parish church. 

When this same humble and un¬ 
obtrusive individual, however, comes 
up, as it is termed, in the capacity of 
Member to the General Assembly of 
the Church,—when he finds himself 
congregated and associated with his 
brethren in one common purpose, 
and under the same roof,—when he 
contemplates the representative of 
Majesty, condescending to grace and 
honour him with his presence and 
society in private and in public, on 
the throne as well as at toe convi¬ 
vial board,—when the bonds of an¬ 
cient, and occasionally of long-in¬ 
terrupted friendship, are found to be 
only strengthened by time and ab¬ 
sence,—and when, under the exhila¬ 
rating discipline of ** dining and 
supping ouV' the sober moralist and 
deep-read divine haa been converted 
into all the gaietl-de-coeur aspect of 
the bon vivantsor gayHilariosof con¬ 
vivial society,—^hiswnole constitution 
undergoes a temporary transmuta¬ 
tion, and he flutters out his ten days 
of “ JubUee," to aU appearance, the 
mere creature of instinct, and the 
prey of everv accident, altogether in¬ 
capable for tne time of serious thought 
or useful employment. Hence, to 
the eye of the mere iqiectator, he 


figures in a masquerade dress of levi¬ 
ty and folly; and there are not a few 
who, being unacquainted with his red 
character, set him down, in their es¬ 
timation, as unfit for the sacred con¬ 
fidence which Heaven and men have 
reposed in him. And yet this con¬ 
duct is at once naturqj,, and, under 
such restrictions as morality and good 
taste will ever impose, it is entii^ely 
becoming. Who have a better right to 
be cheerful than those very men who, 
having discharged their duties faith¬ 
fully, can afford and can^njoy a few 
days' relaxation? Who have, on such 
occasions, a better claim on the in¬ 
dulgence of charity, than (hose whose 
general conduct and labours subject 
th'em to so severe a scrutiny ? They 
have now laid aside the character 
of parish ministers, and, in their new 
capacity of representatives of a Na¬ 
tional Church, and in their associa¬ 
tion and combinatiou with laymen, 
as elders, are entitled to assimilate, in 
some degree, to the compqpy which 
they keep, to the tone of that society 
in which, for the time, it is their 
duty to move. 

Such is uufuestionably our own 
opinion, and, of consequence, the 
opinion of all sensible and well-in¬ 
formed people upon the subject. 
But, unfortunately for the Church of 
Sco^nd, there are many, and their 
numbers have of late years increa^ 
ed, who view the matter diflbrently. 
There is a class of ladies, who have 
arisen amongst us, patronizing Bible 
and Missionary Societies, and thrust¬ 
ing young preachers, who stoop to be 
guidm by them, into churches and 
meeting-nouses, wherever their p- 
tronage or interest extends;—ladies, 
who have in many instances deposi¬ 
ted all that is truly feminine and be¬ 
coming in their sex, for the apostq- 
lic staff aud scrip, or an assodation 
and alliance with leather aprons and 
barber’s basins. These females nni- 
formlv consider every clergyman, 
who dines, during the General As¬ 
sembly, without singiug a psalm, or 
reading a chapter of the Bible, or 
edijyingt by a word of prayer, und«r 
the designation and masimerade of a 
grlee—as totally unwortny, as lost 
to all that is bruly clerical in the sa¬ 
cred and momeutoua ofl^ which 
hehaa asstaned. There b another 
class, of a somewhat hghlan* hue, who 
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have merely negatived the world and 
the flesh, by-giving up the theatre, 
ciurds, and gay society, for a hind of 
hum>drum inactivity in the pursuits 
of godliness. These nauseate-story- 
telling and jesting ministers; and 
imagine that the purity of the word 
cannot long b% preserved, whilst com¬ 
mitted to casks of so unhallowed a 
flavour. Next to these succeed,- in 
this opposition-muster, those lately 
converts gentlemen who have left 
the bottle and the brothel for the 
pious sisterhood, and have imbibed a 
proportion of zeal at least equal to the 
mscretion allotted to them: to these, 
any clerical conversation which docs 
not smack of the precentor's desk, 
or of the pulpit cusoion—of the pe¬ 
rishing sinner at home, or of the con¬ 
verted heathen abroad, is downright 
impiety and atheism. And, last of 
all, comes the brother clergyman him- 
sclJF, the Boanerges of the day,—that 
gigantic amazement, which throws 
into insignificancy and shade every 
surrounding probity, and morality, 
and decency! Under his vitupera¬ 
tive observations and insinuations, 
mere light-heartedvss figures as 
levity, and the sallies of a momen¬ 
tary excitement are interpreted into 
a settled and confirmed character of 
thoughtlessness and depravity. From 
these, and from all similar spectators 
01 his conduct, or participations of 
his social enjoyments, the decent 
country clorgyman has every reason 
to pray that the Lord may deliver 
him. He is safer by far amidst the 
votaries of Allah, or under the' cog¬ 
nizance of the followers of Bramah, 
than with such converts to a new 
and unchristianized fisith. 

And after all the deductions on the 
score of bigotry, hypocrisy, and ma- 
IfVolenfie, which are necessary to be 
'ihade,—^ter throwing apart those 
man-traps and spring-guns of fana¬ 
ticism, which crowd and encumber 
the pathway of straight-forward mo¬ 
rality and relij^ottj fliere remains a 
sufficiently ehcounging balance of 
good sense, charity, and truly gos¬ 
pel feeling, on whu^ derical honesty 
may yet venture to trade in all the 
lawflu cidoyments of the great 
nioal.ilubilee. 

it not lawM for a man who 
hu^aat an die year round moping 
jby >fhe chimney-cheek of bis soli¬ 


tary, manse parlour,—who has never 
adventured'on the score of expense 
beyond a Presbytery club dinner, or 
on that of travel beyond the next 
~market-town, when salmon was at 
eightpence, or good veal at three- 
pence per pound; is it not natiml, 
for a confirmed and conscientious 
bachelor of this description', after a 
whole twelvemonth of dull duty and 
monotonous study, to invest himself, 
upon the return of the merry month 
of May, in a new, sleek, and befit¬ 
ting habiliment ; and, by the assist¬ 
ance of steam or wheels, of coacli 
or boat, or both, to voyage his way, 
as the . French have it, into the 
crowded and busy metropolis, there 
to meet his old college chums, to en¬ 
joy anew his Welsh rabbits, and 
talk over his society and student 
adventures, during toe unsanctified 
years of his noviciate ? 

Is it not suitable and fitting, in the 
father of a small, (by which is meant 
to be expressed, north of the Tweed, 
a large,) and a dependent family, to 
have his college trunk brought down, 
once a-year, from its perennial resi¬ 
dence, Uie garret, and stuffed by the 
hand of a careful spouse with stock¬ 
ings, shirts, and neckcloths, all mend¬ 
ed, and lettered, and numbered, (to¬ 
gether with a pair of silk stockings 
and breeches, for the Commissioner’s 
dinner,) in order to his journeying 
towards that Central Assembly, where 
mutual information^may be exchan¬ 
ged betwixt father and father, hus¬ 
band and husband, of half the cleri¬ 
cal wives and brats in Scotland ? 

Is it not proper and becoming, in a 
venerable and ancient father of the 
diurch, over whose labours of love 
and utility forty or fifty summers 
and winters have passed, to shake off 
the torpor and inactivity of his ad¬ 
vanced years, and to consodate in 
the High-Street, and in die banquet- 
ing-house, with some old and trusty 
crony, whom he has not met for half 
a century, and respecting whom he 
still recomets, and relates with glee, 
pleasing and amusing anecdotes and 
narratives ? 

Is it not natural, is it not seemly, 
the first year's meeting of those 
younger Brethren, who, by the in¬ 
dulgence of their respective Fresby- 
terira, have been thus early returned 
in the dignified and flattering capa- 
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city of ** Members,” to grasp the 
hand, and enfold the arm, ana flap 
^ shoulders of their cotemporaries, 
in the stormy adventure of probation- 
ary life; to find themsdves possessed 
pf political influence in the duirch> 
cllpa to receive nods and smiles from 
Beverend Doctors, who forgot to ac¬ 
knowledge their acquaintanoe be¬ 
fore? 

Is. it not extremely flattoing^ to 
see tme's name published in a news¬ 
paper, as the seconder even of a mo¬ 
tion strangled in the birth—as the 
supporter or opposer of a measure 
about which the church has been di¬ 
vided in opinion; and to have aunts, 
cousins, meces, and nephews, thumb¬ 
ing the paragraph into illegibility for 
many months to come ? It is indeed a 
joyous and a delightful season, when 
the hospitable tables of Auld 
Reekie" are loaded with viands, and 
furnished with every exhilarating 
beveraue; when literary gossip is to 
be had for the walking across the 
street to supper, and the bright 
smiles of intoxicating beauty are 
commixed with the more sombre 
elements of evening parties; when 
the memory is ransacked, and, like 
the great devouring deep, xnade to 
give up her dead, and characters, 
and circumstances, and sayings, re¬ 
vive in the jocose tale, or caustic 
narrative. It is indeed a triumphant 
era, when men sit all day, opposite 
and opposed to men—in all the ple¬ 
nitude of indej^ndency and power, 
prepared to vote as Moderate or 
Highflyer, as Whig or Tory, as Op¬ 
positionist or Ministarialist, each ac¬ 
cording to the dictates' of his own 
good pleasure; it is indeed a Ju¬ 
bilee of Christian benevolence, when 
die.day-oppQnehts of ** the House" 
become the nmht-companions sRid 
associates of (he tableand when 
the kind^ and ati^tionate feeing 
are not sscrificsed to any politi^ 
difference of opinion or public dis¬ 
cordancy of sentiment! Oh, it is a 
period of unuiterable, incalculable 
enjoyment, in which the heart takes 
the lead,—and all that is generous, 
end juvenile, and social, in our com¬ 
mon nature, comes for A into glee, 
and affection, and nnsm^ting cdi|- 
fldenoe! lVl»t are au your aor 
ciety-meetings, and couneu-diuner- 
iags, and profesuonal congregatings, 
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to this—to Uiis Clerical ^ 

which the Sover^gk - |iar4dpates 
with his stthjeets,—‘in whi^ the son 
of a peasant shai» equally with the 
first nobili^ of the land! 

When I^bytery waa laid upon 
her back, and bound and fettm^ 
down, like Gulliver^ amongst the 
Lilliputians, by the vexatious and 
cramping ligatures of prelatioal ob¬ 
servations and ceremonies,—even 
whilst, under these circumstances, 
Presbyterial and Synodical Assem¬ 
blies were still countenanced and 
held. General Assemblies were sup- 

S res^. Nor was this done at rm- 
om, or widiout r^erenoe to politi¬ 
cal views; for well did the oppressor 
know, that there were such and 
undaunted meetings permitted, the 
reign of unquestioned despotism was 
at an end; that the measures of an 
arbitrary government, and of a cruel 
and iniquitoiu administration, woiUd 
be discussed and reprobated wijth a 
freedom altogether inconsistent with 
the interests of impiression. And the 
General Assembly of the year eigh¬ 
teen hundred and twenty-two, at 
which we were ourselves precept, 
was altogether worthy of these in¬ 
trepid and self-devoted ancestors, 
who contended, and who succeeded 
by contending, for its restorat^iiji in 
the year sixteen hunted am el^ty- 
nine. We can never foigjto the im¬ 
pression which the whole aspect of 
the House then made upon us,—w 
many venerahles, so many respect- 
ables« so many intellectual and in¬ 
formed countenances, varying, and 
kindhnu, and shifting in expression, 
under the influence of an ^^enoe 
truly Doric and convincing. Th^ 
is a presena^ ,()f strong sense and 
solid reasonmig' powers iq the Gsr 
neral Assembly, whidi is perh^ 
peeuliar to. this meeting, and wj^im 
the splenmd.eiioquenGe of Jeffrey, cw 
the peraiitanve deidamation of Cpqk- 
burn, can nevfr cast into shaje, qr 
in any measure Ihe 

counsel at the bu e^,1Jideed, aa- 
tonish, and elicit various .hunto . of 
approbation and deii|^t flrom, the 
members of a court umccustofliii^ to 
tiM srt and the of profmooi^ 

cd wmare; hutthemistisunmewite- 
ly cleared up, and’.the doud 
ed and some, iph, 

.rat}6md,c(i^jti7 
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the question to that view and im> 
preasiQn whicti every one entertain¬ 
ed of it when the original statement 
was made. You then hear the whis- 
and murmur of conviction run¬ 
ning along the lines of clerical de- 
libmtion, and find of how little a- 
vail the most cplendid sophistry is, 
under the strong grasp of honest and 
thinking minds. Strangers, who en¬ 
ter the galleries without any previous 
knowledge of the nature of the As¬ 
sembly, Wil^ undoubtedly be struck 
with that variety of manner, and pe¬ 
culiarity of didect and pronuncia¬ 
tion, which obtains; in this respect, 
evei 7 speaker follows that mode of 
oratory which nature prompts, or 
which appears to be right in his own 
eyes; but this absence of all rule or 
uniformity is more than compensated 
to the intelligent and closer observer, 
by that effect, the best test of all ora¬ 
tory, which is ultimately produced 
upon the understandings and the 
hearts of I'he court. 

** The Jubilee,” however, like all 
things earthly, must at last terminate. 
The Moderator andthe.Commissioner 
contrive to dismiss, as they succeed¬ 
ed in convening the meeting, each 
a separate auuority, and yet with¬ 
out any collision or interference, 
the one with the other. The Mem¬ 
bers then return to their homes, to 
those plain and retired residences. 


where their usual routine of duty a- 
waits them. But what betwixt ex* 
pences that were unavoidable, and 
such as were expedient, and sudi 
as were the consequence, it may 
bey of temptations unforeseen aiM 
irresistible, many return consid^ 
ably, and inconveniently impair¬ 
ed in their means. Those incum¬ 
bents in particular, who hold what 
are termra the " poor livings," can¬ 
not fail to do so, and to suim in all 
their domestic comforts during the 
year, on account of that expence in 
which this Clerical Jubilee necessa¬ 
rily, or, by contingency, involves 
them. We are glad, however, to see 
that this matter is about to be taken 
up by the sufferers themselves: 
we certainly wish them all success, 
and hope, that men who have uni¬ 
formly behaved with so much cre¬ 
dit to themselves, and advantage to 
society at large, may not be frus¬ 
trated in an attempt to obtain that 
to which they appear to us to have a 
claim in law and eouity, as well as on 
the score of expediency. Our na¬ 
tional church, and her Annual Ju¬ 
bilee,” are both subjects of agreeable 
contemplation and consideration to 
the kingdom at large, and we should 
rejoice indeed to think, that, ere the 
close of the present S^ion of Par¬ 
liament, the object of the petitioners* 
prayers had been granted. 


INVOCATION TO ROSA. 


The Sun hath sunk to his *‘coral cave,” 
Beneath the occidental wave; 

And left behind him a crimson dye. 

Like the hue of the upper sanctuary. 
When angels, in their bowels of Miss, 
Blush fw their own unworthtness; 

And slowly as the day ntires, 

A sjdendid host of {^iocious fins 
Ak studding the asore vault on high, 
And glowing a gorgeous Galaxy. 

But the veaper star is biasing to-night 
With mo w l^ n her own celestial li^t; 
She oiovm'I^ the jBmpress of the sky, 
Cloth'd in pfliucid mqesty; 

Those laalbetit flames, which have down- 
" ward flown, 

A/n couriers tent from her radiant throne; 
Andtimee conatlesa orbs flitting swiftly by, 
Aia<!(ip>wdit^ to Bwdl her pageantry. 

the lUrest star above; 
HygNManoe alone illum’d Ae grave 
Whfn^osa drat confess’d her love. 


Then rise, Enchantre88,--Rasa, um, 
And rival the star-beams with thine 
eyes ; 

Those gems of night will fkirer shine, 
When aided, my love, by eyes like thine ; 
Thy voice, which blesses my ravish’d ear. 
Excels night’s songstress caroling near; 
Thy breath surpasses the sweetest tneeze 
That ever blew throi^b Hesperides; 

Thy saint-like smUe delights me more 
Than all tiie wealth the seas have bore. 

I would sooner eiyoy thy mehing kiss, k 
Than swim in a sea of earthly bliss, > 
Or bask in the bowers of Paradise. J 

Then stir thee, Rosa, my Soaph fair. 
For life is short, and bliss is rare; 

O Ud me hope, and bid me live. 

To eqjoy the rapture thou const give; 
That for a few fleeting years, were worth 
A patriarchal age on earth. 


V.D. 
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THIi WORKS Of GARCILABSO 0£ LA VEGA. TRANSLATED BY J. 11. WIFFEN 
LONDON. HURST, ROBINSON, & CO. 18S3. 


W E had occasion, very lately, to 
some remarks on the early state 
oif, Spanish poetry, and to sketch 
(very loosely and generally indeed) 
the leading features of those Roman¬ 
tic Ballads, in which that country so 
eminently abounds. The present 
work fortunately affords us an oppor¬ 
tunity of resuming the sulgect, and 
of tracing shortly the origin and na¬ 
ture of tnat great change in the poe¬ 
tical literature of the Peninsula, 
which characterises the remarkable 
era of Charles V. 

We have already seen, that, during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centu¬ 
ries, the principal part of that litera¬ 
ture consisted of Romances, and short 
love*poems, the authors of which were 
generally unknown. The few com¬ 
positions which do not fall under 
these classes, may be dispatched al¬ 
most in a sentence; for, though in¬ 
teresting to the critic in tracing the 
progress of language and versifica¬ 
tion, they are of very little importance 
in the history of natural feeling. Mo¬ 
ral essays, pointless and unpoedcal, 
allegories of the most strained and 
fantastic nature, and ambitious imi¬ 
tations of the Great Poem of Dante, 
form the chefs-d’oeuvre of those li¬ 
terati who graced the Court of Juan 
II. But the poetical precepts of Vil- 
lena, the political maxims of San- 
tillana, and the tedious ‘*Labyrintho” 
of Juan de Mena, seem never to have 
exercised any influence on the taste 
of the ^e, and were soon deservedly 
forgotten. 11 is still customary, it is 
true, for some Spanish critics to al¬ 
lude to this period as a brilliant era 
in their literary annals, and to tolk 
in very high terms of this mystical 
“ labyrinthbut it is one which few, 
we think, of the present day, will 
have the patience to unravel, and the 
eulogiums which have been bestowed 
upon it seem to be explicable only 
on the supposition that they have 
been accorded, not so much to the 
excellence of the execution, as to the 
pomp and pretensioit of tlte desim. 
On the whole, the iinprcssioii of the 
English reader undoubtedly is, that 
-this Augustun Court of Juan were a 


set of arrant and prosing versifiers, 
and that the genuine records of man¬ 
ners and feelings—^the true founda¬ 
tions on which the pootical character 
of Spain, in thefifteenth century, must 
rest-—are to be sought for in those 
unambitious, but attractive composi¬ 
tions, which were the iavoniitra of 
the people at large, thougji they want¬ 
ed the patronage of a Court, or even the 
humbler recommendation of a name. 

But, urith the commencement of 
the sixteenth century, the situation 
of Spain had materially changed. 
The reigns of the predecessors of Fer¬ 
dinand of Arragon, and Isabella of 
Castille, had been stained by every 
crime and disgraceful outrage. The 
nation, divided against itself, could 
act only with a feeble and irregular 
impulse against those Arabian inva¬ 
ders, who, though stripped of thdr 
once extensive empire, still maintain¬ 
ed a relic of sovereignty within the 
rich province and strong fortificotionB 
of Granada. But the union of the 
two crowns had terminated these dia^ 
sensions. Centuries of bloodshed were 
forgotten,—Granada was subjected, 
—the resources of the countey were 
consolidated, and the foundations^ 
that national greatness laid, which 
was afterwards destined to disturb the 
tranquillity of Euroro. The acces¬ 
sion of Charles V., already sovereign 
of the rich and industrious Nether¬ 
lands, and the immense extent of the 
imperial domains, completed that 
great revolution in point of political 
importance, which the union of t^ 
national resources and the restora¬ 
tion of order had already commenced. 
Spain now assumed an important 
place on the theatre of Buroqie, and 
she made her debfit in tragedy. 
With an empire almost as extensive 
as that of Charlemagne, she waf sdll 
discontented that it was not complete¬ 
ly so. She aspired to universaT con¬ 
quest, and menacedi^urope with sla- 
veiry; but, in her anxiety to subvert 
the hberties of other nations, idle 
overlooked the gradnai decay « her 
own, amidst the excitement w perpe. 
tual attack, and, the intoxication of 
a series of victories. 
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The effect of these changes uras 
soon visible on the literature of Spain. 
Their operation was in sonie mints 
immediate, in others, gradual and 
{R’ogressiTe; and while, in the former, 
they produ^ an apparent and tem¬ 
porary advantage, in the latter they 
undoubtedly gave rise to evils but too 
reid, and too permanent. In the ef¬ 
fervescence of warlike mithusiasm, 
and the consciousness of successful 
exertion, the national mind was filled 
wifii lofty Mess of its own dignity. 
The Muses learned to speak as those 
having anthoiity,—the language as¬ 
sumed more nerve, vigour, and flexi¬ 
bility,—«id the whole frame of poe¬ 
try more art, more taste, and more 
consistency. These were the first 
fruits of tne Revolution, but, impo¬ 
sing as they appear, they were per- 
hara counterbalance by other evils. 
Otner principles were also put in ac¬ 
tion by the curcumstances from which 
these advantages had resulted, and 
the splendid fabric which had been 
reared by the influqpce of this mili¬ 
tary inspiration, bore, within itself, 
the elements of its own decay. That 
glow of warlike enthusiasm was soon 


is undoubtedly the most prominent. 
Until that period, Spain had been an 
insulated nation ; depending entire¬ 
ly on her own resources, borrowing 
neither her matter nor her manner 
from other countries, she had fram^ 
for herself a literature, unequal q^d 
defective, but striking, on the whole, 
and intensely national. The only 
foreigner whose name am^rs to have 
past the Pyrenees was Uante; and, 
with the exception of the feeble at¬ 
tempt of Juan de Mena, be seems to 
have exercised little influence, and 
certainly to have left no permanent 
impression on the literature of the 
country. But when their sudden con¬ 
nexion with Italy unfolded to them 
the advanced state of Italian poetry, 
its apparent polish and perfection, so 
unlike the rude vivacity of their own, 
seem to have captivated the fancy, 
and, pnhaps in a considerable de¬ 
gree, mided the judgment of the Cas¬ 
tilian poets; for, possessed, as they al¬ 
ready were, of a noble and character¬ 
istic literature, it were to be wished 
that, in their adoption of the Italian, 
they had shewn less deference, and 
more discrimination. It seems to 


to decline, and those triumphs, by us, however, to be quite certain, that 
which it had been supported, to be at this period the taste for the poetry 
succeeded In the most mortifying re- of I taly had become pretty general,— 


va:«es; and then it was that tne nox- 
i(pu weeds which lurked beneath this 
apparent harvest of glory,—that ha¬ 
bitual callousness and cruelty which 
constant wkrfure had engend«^, and 
that religious bigotry and despotism 
whidihad bera tamely suffered to 
inemase and multiply amidst its con- 
fudon, began to exert their baleftil 
influmice. Charles V. enjoyed the 


some time before the aj^arance of 
that poet whose name is prefixed to 
this artide. Poets, in fact, are sel¬ 
dom so far in advance of the opi¬ 
nions of their age, as is coranmnly be¬ 
lieved. They more frequenUy receive 
from the opinions of sodety thdr 
own particular beift and impression, 
than communicate, from the supm- 
ority of their minds, a new direction 


glory of improving the language,—of to national feeling: and, indeed, un- 
refining the taste,—of animating the less we admit the existence of some 


enthususm of Spain; but he was 
{mparing for the next century all 
that afil^tktion, weakness, and bad 
taste, which reached th^ir dimax in 
the school of. Got^ra; like a prodi¬ 
gal heir,, hla^a mr^'with a tempo- 
raip Bpleitdour« hid beoueathing only 
a wasted aud jj^dUted mherittuaiw to 


predisposition of this nature, it seems 
impossible to account for the com¬ 
plete success of the innovation intro* 
duced into Castilian poetry, by Bos- 
ean and Garcilasso; both undoubted¬ 
ly men of taste and talent, but nei- 
mer of them endowed with that com* 

r tensive and commanding intellect 
wfaidi 


_ &e ancient habits, and 

But it is with the more immediate cherished associations of centuries, 
and more favourable efi^ta at these could be altered, and the canons of a 
^ai^ges in the pdirical relations of national Uterature uprooted and over- 
that we l^ve to do at’preaent; thrown. 

^ th^ the sudden diffusiem of The Ittt of these poets, whom his 
an literature, with which the countrymen have honoured with the 
Spaniards then first became fkmiliar, title of •' Prince of Castilian Poets,” 
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was born at Toludo, in the year 1503. 
The principal events of his brief, but 
honourable life, may be stated in a 
few words. Like most of the Spa¬ 
nish poets, he early adopted the pro¬ 
fession of arms, and si^alized him- 
s'df in numerous engagements. An 
iil^gue, in which his kindness for a 
friend involved him, occasioned his 
banishment for some time to a small 
island on the Danube, to which he 
has composed a touching and melan¬ 
choly address. He was recalled from 
banishment to accompany Charles 
V. in his expedition arainst Tunis; 
and Ills poems, whira are few in 
number, were principally written in 
Sicily and at Naples, on bis return 
from Africa. In the campaign in 
Provence, next year, he was entrust¬ 
ed with the command of a consider¬ 
able body of infantry, and displayed 
his usual valour. But this was des¬ 
tined to be the last of his campaigns. 
In attacking a fortified tower neur 
Frejus, into which some rustics had 
thrown themselves, where he was the 
first who mounted the scaling ladder, 
he was mortally wounded by the fall 
of a block of stone rolled down from 
the battlements, and terminated an 
eventful career at the early age of 
thirty-three ; falling, like our own 
Sidney, in the meridian of life, and 
in the fulness of literary and mili- 
tary glory. 

It is to his friend Boscan, who is 
associated with Gardlasso, almost as 
intimately as Beaumont wUh Flet- 
dier, that the merit of the introduc¬ 
tion of Italian measures into Span- 
poetry appears to be due; but it 
may be safely affirmed, that, had not 
the innovation been su^rt^ by the 
finer taste, and superior talent, of 
Garcilasso, the new school would not 
have long resisted the sneers of Cas- 
tiUejo, and of the partizaira of the 
old Castilian poetry. But, in the pe¬ 
culiar walk which he has chosen, 
GarcilaiMo is almost unrivalled. It 
is true), that the few compositions 
which he has left are not in the 
higher departments of poetry ; but 
those who judge of the sonnets and 
pastorDl eclogues of Garcilasso, by 
English notions, wiU undoubtedly 
form a very unfair estimate of their 
merit. Our own pastorals, as Mr 
WifFen justly observes, in Uic most 
spirited prose sentence of his work, 


arc no more to be compared with 
the ‘ rime boschereccie’ of Garcilasr.o, 
than the hideous distortion of the 
leaden satyr that squirts water from 
its nosbrils in Some city tea-garden, 
and that is pelted at irresistibly by 
every boy that passes, with the mar¬ 
ble repose and invip^le beauty of 
the Piping Faun ih a*gallcry of un¬ 
tile sculptures." 

The most striking, and, to our 
minds, the most engaging feature of 
the poetry of Garcilasso, is the con¬ 
trast which its gentle and melancho¬ 
ly spirit presents to the agitated and 
tumultuous nature of his habitual 
employments; a singular featm-e, 
which is common to the poetry of all 
his Cotemporaries, soldiers like him¬ 
self, and most of them, as Boscan, 
Montemayor, and Mendoza, habi¬ 
tually conversant with scenes, little 
adwted to soften the heart, or a- 
waken the finer sendbilities of na¬ 
ture. But objects frequently appear 
to us desirable in proportion to the 
difficulty of their attaininent; or 
perhaps these posts found a kind of 
apology for indulging in present 
schemes of ambition, in the prospect 
of a remote and visionary tranquilli¬ 
ty, which, had it been placed widiin 
their grasp at the time, there is rot- 
son to fear they would have declin¬ 
ed. Certain it is, however, that their 
compositions have an air of deep feel¬ 
ing—of longing aspiration, which we 
should elsewhere look for in vahi. 
They had felt the nothingness of 
pubHc life, but, still clii^ag to the 
belief of happiness, they placed her 
seat in retirement Their eye turned 
from the summits on which they 
themselves wen placed, to die quiet 
valleys that spread far below them, 
and they peopled eveiy green recess 
and wimmand solitnac with unreal 
beauties and imaginaiy virtues. This 
aakble ddusion is, in fact, die only 

_■__ M _•__ 


piA dsimCB of Ae reign of Charles; 
and when we 'find e^ the stern 
Mendoza, in his e^^ptlea to Boscan 
and Zuni^ breaMi^ ou^ his wishes 
for solitude uid domestic happiness, 
and rttuming, adU tuuophisacated, 
to the first inflimneea of natural emo¬ 
tion, we recoUect the fine anecdote 
of the favourite of Schah-Ahln^ lf^, 
even in the height of hm proi^mty, 
continued to visit, in secret, the clooa. 
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the crook, and the iihepberd's pipe, 
which he had handled in da 3 r 8 less 
brilliant, bat not less happy. 

But in none does this Bensibility 
to the beauties of nature appear to be 
80 exquisite as in Garcilasso. There 
is Buco an earnestness, such a natu¬ 
ral freedom about his thmqjhts, and 
such an cxquiAte feeling in his lan¬ 
guage, that no one can doubt for a 
moment the sincerity of the poet. 
His first eclogue, composed at Na¬ 
ples, is worthy tk the inspiration of 
Vii^ and Sftnnazzaro. it is, in the 
original, a perfect masterpiece, and 
it has bmn translated, as our read¬ 
ers will presently see, wirii spirit and 
feeling, by Mr Wi&n. It is this 
composition, and the ode, a la flor 
de Gnido,” on which the fame of 
Garcilasso principally rests; and those 
who have perused these exquisite 

I iieces in the original, will be at no 
OSS to account for the praises which 
his countrymen have b^towed upon 
him, and that popularity which has 
coneiliateA all parties, and made his 
verses pass from mouth to mouth with 
the frequency of proverbs. 

Connected with this exquisite per¬ 
ception of natural beauty, is his ex¬ 
treme delicacy of musical ear, and 
precise selection of words, and the 
rich harmony of his periods and 
pauses. Perhaps in some cases this is 
carried rather too far, and the vigour 
of the thought di^ut^ away by the 
nicety of tlm expression. Garcilasso 
had a horror at the idea of vulgarity, 
and it is frequently amusing to see 
how he labours to raise the dignity, 
or disguise the meanness of some fa^ 
miliar image, by a peculiar pomp of 
expression.' The same delicacy, ‘too, 
which rendered him so fastidiously 
nice in the selection of a word, or riie 
turn of a sentence, led him not un- 
freguently,' (and particularly in his 
sonnets,^ to dissect his ideas vrith too 
much minutmiess, and to binge the 
effect of h^pqems top much on those 
nice distitiimi^ ah'd rcisemblances 
which had been elicited bjf this la¬ 
borious process of investtgation; a 
fault which, precisely from the same 
cause, is observable in his pnutor 
Petrarch. On the whole, liowever, 
he is more free from these “agude~ 
»^*'.;than any other.Spanish poet, 
with tlie exception of Lqis de l^h, 
and weighed against his beauties, 


they are merely dust in the balance 
of his fame. 

Mr Wififfen’s translation is in ge¬ 
neral remarkably well executed; and 
it is gratifying to observe, that the fin¬ 
est prasages in the original are the best 
also in the translation. There is just 
one slight fault which characterises 
them ful, more or less, and that is, 
that the translator cannot resist the 
temjptation of introducing, from time 
to time, a supernumerary idea; but 
he has by no means indulged in this 
liberty, in the present work, to the 
same extent as in his specimen of the 
fourth book of the Jerusalem Deliv- 
eml. If there is any one part of the 
book which appears particularly ob¬ 
jectionable, it is the tranriation of 
the ^nnets, some of which, as they 
appear at present, are vague and ob¬ 
scure to a degree. But in his trans¬ 
lation of the Eclogues, Mr Wiffen 
has made ample amends; and wc 
quote his translation of the speech of 
Salicio in die first, as a model of 
closeness, spirit, and harmonious ver¬ 
sification. 

More hard than marble to my mild com¬ 
plaints, 

And to the lively flame with which I glow, 
Cold, Galatea, cold as winter snow! 

I feel that 1 must die, my spirit faints, 
And dreads continuing liile $ for, alienate 
From thee, life sinks into a weary weight. 
To be shook oiT with pleasure; Grom all 

I shrink, ev’n^om myself despised I tuni. 
And left her for whom alone I yearn. 
My cheek is tinged with crimson; heart 
of ice! 

Dost thou the worshipped, mistress scorn, 
to be 

Of one whose cherished guest thou ever 
art; 

Not bring able for an hour to free 
Thine image from nty heart ? 

This dost thou scorn ? in gentleness of woe 
Flow forth, my tears, 'tia meet that ye 
riMuld flow! 

The sun shoots forth the arrows of hia 
light 

0*cr hills and valleys, wakening to fresh 
birth 

Theldrds, and animals, aud tribes of earth, 
That through the ciystal air purme their 
flight, 9 

That o’er the verdant vale and cra^y 
height 

In iwrfect liberty and safety feed. 

That with the {wosent sun afresh proceed 
To the due toils of life, 
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As their own wants or inclinations lead; 
This wretched spirit is alone at strife 
With poace, in tears at eve, in tears when 
bright 

The morning breaks; in gentleness of woe, 
Flow forth, mjr tears, ’tis meet that ye 
should flow! 

And thou, without one pensive memory 
Of this my life, without the slightest rign 
Of pity for my pangs, dost thou consign 
To the stray winds, ungrateful, every tie 
Of love and faith, which thou didst vow 
should be 

Locked in thy soul eternally for me P 
Oh, righteous gods! if from on high ye 
view 

This false, this perjured maid 
Work the destruction of a friend so true, 
Why leave her crime of justice unrepaid ? 
Dying I am with hopeless, sharp concern ; 
If to' tried friendship this is the return 
She makes, with what will she requite her 
foe P 

Flow forth, my tears, *tis meet that ye 
should flow! 

Throng thee the silence of the shaded 
glen. 

Through thee the horror of the lonely 
mountain 

Pleased me no less than the resort of men; 
The breeze, the summo- wood, and lucid 
fountain. 

The purple rose, white lily of the lake. 
Were sweet for thy sweet sake ; 

For thee the fragrant primrose, dropt with 
dew. 

Was wished when first it blew ! 

Oh how completely was I in all this 
Myself deceiving I di the different part 
That thou wert acting, covering with a 
kiss. 

Of seeming love, the traitor in thy heart! 
This my severe misfortune, long ago. 

Did the soothsaying raven, sailing by 
On the black stonn, with hoarse sinister 
cry 

Clearly iwesage; in gentleness of woe. 
Flow forth, my tears, ’tis meet that ye 
should flow! 

How oft, when slumbering in the forest 
brown, 

(Deeming it Fanqr’s mystical deceit,) 
Have I beheld my fate in dreams fore¬ 
shown ! 

One day, methought that from tlu: noon¬ 
tide heat 

I drove my flocks to drink of Tagus* 
flood, 

And, undCT curtain of its bordering wood. 
Take my cool siesta; but, arrived, the 
' stream, 

I know not by what magic, changed its 
track. 

And in new channels, by an unused way. 
Rolled its warped waters back ; 


Whilst'Ir scorched, mdting with the heat 
extreme, 

Went ever following in their flight, astray. 
The wizard waves; in gentleness of woe. 
Flow forth, my tears, ’tis meet that ye 
should flow! 

In the charmed ear of what beloved 
youth M 

Sounds thy sweet voice ? on whom re- 
volvest thou 

Thy beautiful blue eyes P on whose prov¬ 
ed truth 

Anchors thy broken fruth? who {Hesses 

now • 

Thy laughing lip, and hopes thy heaven 
of charms. 

Locked in the embraces of tl;y two white 
arms ? 

Say thou, for whom hast thou so rudely 

lea 

My love, or stolen, who triumphs in the 
thefr? 

I have not yet a bosom so untrue 
To feeling, nor a heart of stone, to view 
My darling ivy, tewn from me, take root 
A^nst another wall or prosperous {nne^ 
To see my virgin vine 
Around another elm in marriage haiig 
Its curling tendrils and empurpled fruit. 
Without the torture of a j^ous pang, 
Ev’n to the loss of life; in gentle woe, 
Flow forth, my tears, ’tis meet that ye 
should flow I 

What may not now be looked for to 
take place 

In any certain or uncertain case? 

What are too adverse now to join, tgo 
wild 

For love to fear, too dissonant to agree ? 
What faith is too secure to be beguiled P 
Matter for all thus being given by thee. 

A signal proof didst thou, when, rude and 
cold. 

Thou left’st my bleeding heart to break, 
present 

To all loved youths and maids 
Whom heaven in its blue beauty over- 
shades. 

That ev’n the most secure have cause to 
fear 

The loss of that which they as sweet or 
dear 

Cherish the most; in gentleness of woe. 
Flow forth, my tears, *tis meet that ye 
should flow I 

Thou host giv’n room ibr hope that 
now the mind 

May work impossiUlities most strange. 
And jai^g natures in cdnooidance und ; 
Traittferring thus flrom' me to him thy 
hand 

And fickle heart in such swift intenfoaitte, 
As evo: must be voiced flxim land to land. 
Now let mild lambs in nuptial fondness 

nmge ♦ 
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With nvig* wolm fnMn forest bi»ke to 
forake ; 

Now let the anbUe snake 
In curled cnreesec neat with simple deves, 
Hanning them not, for in your ghastly 
loves 

Difihrenoeis yet more great; in gentle 
woe, , 

Flow forth, my tears, *tis meet that ye 
ahoidd flow! 

My dailies always wiUi new milk a- 
bound. 

Summer md winter, all my vats run o’er 
With richesUcreams, uid my superfluous 
atord 

Of cheese and butter is ofkr renowned; 
With as sweet songs ^ave I amused thine 
ear 

As could the Mantuan Tityius of yore, 
And mme to be admired; nor am I, 
dear. 

If well observed, or so uncouth or grim. 
For in the watery looking-glasB bdow 
My image 1 can see>-<a shape and flace 
I surd|y never would exchange with him 
Who jo3fs in my disgrace; 

Mybte 1 might exchange; in gentle woe, 
Flow fordi, my tears, His meet that ye 
shoold flow! 

How have I folkn in such contempt, 
how grown 

So aaddenly detested, or in what 
Attentions have I failed thee ? wert thou 
not 

Under the power of some malignant spell. 
My worth and consequence were known 
' .too well: 

1 shttuld be' bdd in pleasurable esteem, 
Nsr leAtoaH to dtoorce, alone—alone! 
liasttlMMaaitiieud, when fieseeifae Dog- 


Warbling in difltoent notes, with me ia- 
ment. 

And, warbling, prophesy my death; the 
herds. 

That in the green meads hang their heads 
at eve. 

Wearied, and worn, and faint. 

The necessary sweets of slumber leave. 
And low, and listen to my wild complaint. 
Thou only steel’st thy bosom to my cries. 
Not ev’n once rolling thine angelic eyes 
On him thy harshness kills; in gentle woe. 
Flow forfo, my tears, ’tis meet that yc 
should flow! 

But though toon wilt not come for my 
sad sake. 

Leave not foe landscape thou hast held 
so dear ; 

Thou may’st come fkeriiy now, without 
the fear 

Of meeting me, fur thou^ my heart 
should break. 

Where late forsaken I will now forsake. 
Come then, if this alone detains thee, here 
Are meadows foil of verdure, myrtles, 
hays. 

Woodlands, and lawns, and running wa¬ 
ters clear. 

Beloved in other days, 

■To whidi, bedewed with many a bittei 
tear, 

I sing my last ctf lays. 

These scenes, porhaps, when .1 am far re¬ 
moved. 

At earn thou wilt fieequent 

With him who rifled me of all 1 loved : 

Enough 1 my strength is spent; 

And leaving thee in his desired embrace. 
It is not nmch to leave him this sweet 
plaoe. 


Tfaeseiplatos with heat and drouth, 

What CDuntless flocks to Cuenca’s foymy 
heights 

Yearly I drive, and in the winter breme. 
To the warm vaUeys of the aheitering 
aouth P 

But what avails my wealth if J decay, 
And in perpetual sorrow weep.away 
My years of youth ? in gentleness of woe. 
Flow forth, my tears, *tis meet that ye 
should flow! 

Dver tof griefs the nras^ stones relent 
Thfortnotaml dttriiy, .andhueak; foe toees 
Bend down thdr weejdng boughs without 
- • «'-bee«M, ‘ •. ' 

And, foUc^tendriticsa^tlie Itelemag birds. 


The diarases in theseodndEdogue, 
the whole of die third, and the Ode 
to the Flower of Gnido, are also parti¬ 
cularly animated and harmonious. 

Mr Wiffen has also prefixed to his 
work, an Essay well known to Spanish 
readers, by the celebrated Qul°ihna, 
which .gives the dearest and roost 
ludd idea of Spanish poetry that we 
ever recollect to have seeh. It is a 
masterpiece of rapi^ and spirited 
sketchiiWi and the opinions of the 
author, himself a ^t as wdl.asa 
critic, are uniformly judidous and 
' impartiaL 
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In dur last Number, we endes- 
voured to present our readers with an 
abstract of the two first volumes of 
this Journal. There remain other 
four volumes to be noticed, the two 
last having been very lately publish¬ 
ed. These we propose to consider 
shortly, presenting such extracts to 
our readers as may be new or. inter¬ 
esting. The volumes now before us 
po.ssess the same character as those 
which were first published. They 
are written with the same vigour and 
force; and if they fail to interest so 
keenly, it is because they present less 
of novelty. Our first introduction, as 
it were, to the extraordinary person 
who is the subject of these men^oirs, 
and who, though he was deprived of 
his throne, still continues to sway the 
sceptre of public opinion, filled our 
minds with unalloyed emotions of 
wonder and delight. To hear him, 
who had been so long the admiration 
or the terror of Europe, calmly con¬ 
versing and reasoning on all the in¬ 
teresting topics both of his public and 

f vivate life, was a Ratification whol- 
y unlooked for; it came upon us 
with all the effect of novelty and sur¬ 
prise, and on every subject treated 
of, new and unexpected lights were 
thrown. In the conversation contain¬ 
ed in the present four volumes there 
is the same vigour and point, the 
same solid information, and the same 
vast and comprehensive views of po¬ 
licy. Every thing bears the stamp 
of the same master-mind. But there 
is less of novelty. We are more fa¬ 
miliar with the topics discussed. 
Many of them were touched on in 
preceding conversations, of which 
those given, thoi^h they are by no 
means mere repetitions, are only 
amplifications. They merelv fill up 
the details of the piece, of wnicb the 
vigorous outline has been already 
sketched. They are less original, 
therefore, less new, and only give us 
more at large what was snostantial- 
ly known bmore. There is, however, 
much new information, and many 
i^w and oridnal ideas which may be 
^ug out of me inexhaustible mine of 
Napoleon's rich conversation. The 
subjects treated of are.thrown ti^e- 
thcr in the form of a journal, with- 

VOL. Xll. 


out anv attentiott to method; and we 
shall tnerefore study, for the rake of 
clearness, and to avoid repetition, to 
bring together all the miscellaneous 
hints that lie scattered through these 
different volumes, relaiive to our sub¬ 
ject,^ that we may present at once a 
full view of it, or rather of the senti¬ 
ments of Napoleon regarding it, to 
the reader. 

One very interesting portion of 
these volumes consists in the amus¬ 
ing and lively sketches of character 
with which they are every where in¬ 
terspersed. Talleyrand, who con¬ 
tinued so lm>g the counsellor of Na¬ 
poleon, but who afterwards lost his 
favour, and was at last cme of the 
agents of his ruin, is frequently the 
subject of comment; and though, if 
wbat is said of him be true, there is, 
as might he expected, a leaning to 
severity, it seems, upon the whole, 
to be a substantially just portrait of 
thatablc, though, crafty, and we have 
no doubt, unprincipled politician. 

“ T .I. .., ” said the Emperor, is a 
man of singer talent, and capable at all 
times of throwing great weight into the 
scale. T—continued he, was al¬ 
ways in a state treason; but it was in 
participation with fortune. His circum¬ 
spection was extreme; he treated liis 
friends as if they might in future become 
his eneraiea; and he behsfied tp his ene¬ 
mies as if they might some time or other 
become his friends. M. de T ' ”i— ■ had 
always been, in my opinion, hostile to 
the Faubourg St Germain. In the afihir 
of the divorce, he was for the Empress 
Josephine. It was he who urged the war 
with Spain, thou^ in public he had the 
art to appear averse to it* In short, 
T - - was the principal injstrument, md 
the active cause of the death of the Duke 
d' Enghien.” 

Napoleon observed, that a celebrated 
actress (Mademoiselle Raucourt) had de¬ 
scribed him with great truth. “ If you 
ask him a question, said she, he is an iron 
chest, whence you cahoot estraet a ayi- 
hd>ie) but if you ask' hhn nothing, you 
will soon be unable to stop tua mouth— 
he will become a regular gosrip.’* 

This was a foible which, at tivp outset, 
destroyed the oon^ence of the Empoor, 
aud fnade him wnyer in oidntooof 
T—— I bad entpjt^ him,*' said 
Napoiepn, '•* with a very Important afihir, 
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and a few hours after Josephine related it 
to me word tor word. I instsntly sent 
for the Minister, to inform him, that I had 
just learned fh>m the Empress a ciicum- 
stance which 1 had told in conftdencc to 
himself alone. The story had already 
passed through fbur or five intermediate 
channels.” 

T ——* s CO mtenance,” added the 
Emperor, “ is so immoveaUe, that no~ 
thii^ can ever be read in it. Laiinesand 
Murat used jokingly to say of him, that, 
if while be was spring to you some one 
should come behind him and give him 
a kick, his coifiitenance would betray no 
indication of the afiVont.” 

M. de T ' ' - is mild, and even endear¬ 
ing in his domestic habits. His servants, 
atod the individuals in his employment, 
are attached and devoted to him. Among 
his intimate ftiends he willingly and good- 
humouredly speaks of his ecclesiastic pro¬ 
fession. He one day expr^sed his dis¬ 
like of a tune which was played in his 
hearing. He said he had a great horror 
of it; it recalled to his recollection the 
time when he was obliged to practise 
cburch-muf'c, and to sing at the desk. 

On another occasion, discoursing 
of the ramesultject, Napoleon admits, 
that on his return from Leipsic, Tal¬ 
leyrand strongly urged him to make 
peace; I must, (he observed,) do 
him that justice. He uniformly 
maintained that I deceived myself, 
with respect to the energy of the na- 
ti6n; that it would not co-op^te 
with mine; and that it was requisite 
to arrange affiiirs by every possible 
sacriBce. It appears that he was 
then sincere." It appears also, we 
think, that his penetration was on a 
level with his sinceritv, for this was 
certainly one of Napoleon's great er¬ 
rors, that he pushed the attachment 
of the French people to the utmost 
verge of dieir patience. He might 
naturally have calculated, when the 
war became personal against himself, 
and when the French territory was 
ravi^ed, and the people exposed to 
all the miseries of foreign invasion, 
that they would‘DgllBaUy begin to 
consider for what otgect they were 
enduring thosesevefe au&rings; and 
whether, since this was the price at 
which they purchased the imperial 
Government, it was not rather a hur- 
. dfitt than a blessing. No enthusiasm 
' triU stand, before a severe course of 



imperial dignity was at the last in¬ 
volved, diminished the popularity of 
the government, and finally bpught 
about its ruin, which might have 
been averted, had it been possible, 
in time, to have followed the wise 
counsels of Talleyrand. 

The following is a riiort sketch of 
Fouche: 

The Emperor remarked that Fouche 
was the T——. of the clubs, and that 
T — was the Fouchfi of the drawing- 
rooHM. Intrigue,” he said, ** was to 
Fouche a necessary of life. He intrigued 
at all times, in all {^ces, iu aU ways, 
and with all persoris. Nothing ever came 
to light, but be was found to have bad a 
hand in it. He made it his sole business 
to look out for something that he might 
be meddling with. His mania was m 
wish to be concerned in every thing— ! 
Always in every body’s shoes.” This the 
Emperor would often repeat. 

We have some forcible and excel¬ 
lent remarks on the number of ac¬ 
complished Generals produced by the 
Revolution. After observing the fact, 
and mentioning the names of Piclie- 
gru, Klebcr, Massena, Marccau, De- 
saix, Hoche, &c., almost all of whom 
were originally private soldiers; the 
following just and philosophical rea¬ 
son is given for this profusion of 
military talent i “ At that period, 
(it is observed^) every thing was 
submitted cempetition among _ 
30,000,000 J^ihen, and Nature ne- ' 
cessarily assented her rights; while, 
subsequently, we were again confin¬ 
ed within the narrower limits of or¬ 
der and the forms of society.” lie 
goes on in the same strain in the fol¬ 
lowing passage: 

** Another circumstance, no less re¬ 
markable, was the extremeyoufiiof some 
of these Generals, who seemed to have 
started ready made from the hands of Na¬ 
ture. Their characters were perfectly 
suited to the circumstances in which they 
were jilaced, with the exception of Hoche, 
whose morals were no means pure. 
The others had no object in view save 
gtory and patriotism^ Which formed their 
whole circle of rotation. They were men 
after the antique modeL 

‘‘ Des^x was sumamed by the Arabs 
the Just Sultan ; at the ftmeral of Mkr- 
ceau, the Austrians observed an armis¬ 
tice, on account of the respect thqr enter¬ 
tained ftHT him ; and young Dupbot was 
the emblem of perfect virtue. 
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But the same commendations cannot 
be bestowed on those who were farther 
advan<^ in life; for they belonged in 
some measure to the era that had just 
passed away. Massena, Augereau, Bnine, 
and many others* were merely intrepid 
depredators.'’ 

These volumes are enlivened with 
many interesting traits of the various 
personages who fibred under the 
imperial regime. We have sketches 
of Josephine* of Maria Louisa* of 
Buonaparte’s mother* and of his other 
relatives, whose characters are finish¬ 
ed off in a peculiar strain of liveli¬ 
ness. It was by means of her son 
Eugene Beauhamois* that Josephine 
sought an introduction to Buonaparte. 
The boy was first introduced to the 
General, for the purpose of demand¬ 
ing his father's swoi^, and when he 
saw it, he burst into tears. Napo¬ 
leon, touched with this incident, 
loaded him with caresses; and the 
child naturally giving a favourable 
representation of the General’s man¬ 
ners and appearance* Josephine found 
means to be introduced to him* and 
their acquaintance soon terminated 
in a marriage. It appears that she 
was extremely unhappy because she 
had no children* and as her fortune 
increased* her anxiety on this sub¬ 
ject also increased. She, no doubt* 
anticipated the fate which befel her. 
Pouchy, it is remarked* was the 
first person who touched the fatal 
string of the imperial divorce. He 
secretly advised Josephine to dis¬ 
solve her marriage for the welfare of 
France. In this he acted without 
instructions* and prematurely* and so 
incensed Josephine, that idie earnest¬ 
ly solicited her husband to dismiss 
Pouchy. When she found, after¬ 
wards* that the divorce was resolved 
on* she submitted with a good grace 
to what she had no means of prevent¬ 
ing* and threw no obstades in the 
way of the dissolution of her mar¬ 
riage. Josephine would willingly 
have seen Maria Louisa*' for whom* 
and for her son* she always testified 
great interest. Maria Louisa* on her 
part* behaved well to Josephine's son 
and daughter* Eugene and Hortense j 
bm she always manifested the utmost 
^^^islike* and even jealousy of herself, 
and uniformly refused to see .her. 
Josephine was much attached to 
Buonaparte, of which die frequehtly 


gave the most affecting proofs, as will 
appear from the following account: 

The Emperor said he was well con¬ 
vinced that he was the individual whom 
Josephine loved best in all the world; 
and he added with a smile* thiU be was 
sure she would have relinquished any as¬ 
signation to attend him. ^ She neva fUi- 
ed to accompany him on all his joumies. 
Neither fatigue nor privation could deter 
her from following him; and she em¬ 
ployed importunity, and even artifice, to 
gain her point. If 1 stepped into my 
carriage at midnight, to out on the 
longest journey, to my surprise I found 
Josephine all ready prepared, though 1 
had had no idea of her accompanying me. 
* But,’ I would say to her, ‘ you cannot 
possibly go; the journ^ is too long, and 
will be too fatiguing for you.’—* Not at 
all,’ Josephine would reply. * Besides, I 
must set otit instantly.’—* Well, I am 
quite ready.’—* But you must take a 
great deal of luggage.’—* Oh, no! every 
thing is packed up ;* and I was generally 
obliged to yield. In a word, Josephine 
rendered her husband happy, and con¬ 
stantly proved herself his sincdlest friend. 
At all times, and on all occasions, she 
manifested the most perfect submission 
and devotedness ; and thus I shall never 
cease to remember her with tenderness 
and gratitude.” 

We have also some interesting sket¬ 
ches of the political characters who 
figmed in the early part of die Revo¬ 
lution ; of Carnot, Kewbel, &c.* add 
of the transactions which took place 
during the regime of the Directory. 
On re^ng a work on the Revolution* 
written by Lacratelle* Napoleon se¬ 
verely criticised it as deficient in en¬ 
ergy* and rather approaching to the 
dryness of detail. He immediately 
dictated his view of the same period 
of the French Revolution* namely* 
from the assembling of the National 
Convention* to the death of Robe¬ 
spierre* and the establishment of the 
Directory ; and we recommend this 
specimen of Napoleon’s commsition 
to the attention of our readers* aa 
displaving all dse vigour of his mind* 
ana tnat talent for eondensing hia 
ideas* which he seems to have pos¬ 
sessed in so remarkable a degree, we 
have«sarcely seen so much sedid and 
interesting information bro^ht so 
haf^ily within so sra^ a oomniun* 
and such a luminous view given in so 
few words, of those awfm oonvul- 
nonsby which France was torn ta 
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jiieces, tluting the sitting of the Na¬ 
tional Convention, and the reign of 
Terror, as it was calleSl. 

As far as can be seen from the pre¬ 
sent volumes, Bilonaparte seems to 
have had no pr^udice against the 
English nation. There were several 
individuals w^io had been brought 
under his notice, of whom he speaks 
in high terms; others, again, he 
condemns with unsparing severity. 
Of tlie policy of Lora Cliatham, he 
speaks in terms of respect. He com¬ 
mitted, he observes, acts of injustice; 
but then they were proclaimed with 
a boldness and energy which gave 
them the character of greatness. It 
was reserved, according to his notions, 
for Pitt fb introduce hypocrisy and 
dissimulation into the Cabinet, and 
for Castlereagh to bring matters to 
the utmost extreme of turpitude and 
immorality. ** Chatham, (he goes 
on to remark,) gloried in being a 
merchant; Lord Castlereagh, to the 
serioUs injury of his nation, has in¬ 
dulged himself in the satisfaction of 
acting the fine gentleman.” The fol¬ 
lowing is the sketch given of Lord 
Cornwallis and Mr Fox: 

** Lord Cornwallis,” said the Emperor, 
** is the first Englishman that gave me, 
in good earnest, a favourable opinion of 
'his nation ; after him Fox, and 1 might 
aad to mese, if it were necessary, our 
present .4diniiai (Malcolm.) 

“ Cornwallis was, in every sense of the 
word, a worthy, good, and honest man. 
At the time of the treaty of Amiens, the 
terms having been agr^ upon, he had 
promised to sign the next day at a certain 
hour: something of consequence detain¬ 
ed him at home, but he pledged his word. 
The evening of that same day, a courier 
arrived from London, proscribing diriain 
Articles of the treaty, but he answded 
that he had signed, and immediately 
caihe and actually signed. We Under¬ 
stood each odier perfectly well; I liad 
placed a regiment at his disposal, and he 
took pleasure in seeing its manceuvres. I 
have preserved an agreeable recoHectkm 
of him in every reqiect, .arid it is certain 
that a request ftom bim would have had 
more weight with oi^ P^haps, than one 
from a crowned hea^ His fansily ap¬ 
pears to have guessed tliis to be die case; 
some requests have been made to mjB in 
iti name, which have all been grant;^. 

“ Foit came to France imm^ately af- 
ter die peace 6f Amiens. He kra4 
ptoyed in Wrttingn history of the StnairtB, 


and asked my permission to search our 
diplomatical archives. 1 gave orders that 
every thing should he placed at ^s dis¬ 
posal. I received him often. Fame had 
informed me of his talents, and I soon 
found that he possessed a noble charac¬ 
ter, a good heart, liberal, generous, and 
enlightened views. I considered him an 
ornament to mankind, and was very 
much attached to him. We often con¬ 
versed together upon various to|ucB, with¬ 
out the least prejudice; when I wished 
to engage in a little controversy, I turned 
the com'crsation u])on the subject of the 
machine infernale ; and told him that his 
Ministers had attempted to murder me : 
he would then oppose my opinion with 
warmth, and invariably end^ the con¬ 
versation by saying, in his bad French, 
Conmlf pray take that out of pout 
Itead. But he was not convinced of the 
truth of the cause he undertook to advo¬ 
cate, and there is every reason to believe 
that he argued more in defence of his 
country, than of the morality of its Mi¬ 
nisters.” 

We have a very lively and amii- 
aing account of tlie Queen of Prussia, 
who made use of all her address, and 
all her charms, in the negociations 
previous to the treaty of Tilsit, to 
extort more favourable conditions 
for Prussia than was suiiposed to be 
consistent with the interests of the 
conquering party. Her interview 
with the two Emperors, Napoleon and 
Alexander, was a scene altt^ether 
theatrical; in which the charms of 
beauty,wit,andaddress, were brought 
to aid the effects of expert negocia- 
tion. The policy, however, of the 
hard-hearted Napoleon, proved an 
overmatch for female art; and he 
had to withstand the reproaches, and, 
which was far more intolerable, the 
downcaat looks of the offended beau¬ 
ty. The Queen of Prussia appears, 
however, to have possessed great ta¬ 
lents and wit, and singular powers of 
conversation; and-the account of her 
appearance, alcmg with the other ac¬ 
tors on the great riieatre of Tildt, is 
extremdy intereeting. It is by such 
individual portraits that the usual 
dull routine of historical detail is en¬ 
livened. The following is the ac- 
ccrant of this important interview: 

The Emperor declared, that the Quwp 
received him like iffademoiSelle Duche. 
nois in the Character of Chiniene, thrbwn 
back Into a grand attitude, detnandhig, 
aloud for jiiittee. In dtm Weird, 
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it was altogether a theatrical •fcoiic! the 
representation was truly tragic. He was 
unablK^to spealc for an instant, and 
thought the only way of extricating him¬ 
self was that of bringing back the busi¬ 
ness to the tone of regular comedy, which 
he attempted by presenting her with a 
chair, and gently forcing her to be seated. 
She did not, however, discontinue the 
most pathetic expressions. She solicited, 
supplicated, implored. Magdeburg, in 
particular, was the object of her ^tots 
and wishes. The Emperor kept his 
ground as well as he could. Fortunate¬ 
ly, the husband made his appearance. 
The Queen reproved, with an expressive 
look, the unseasonable interruption, and 
shewed some pettishness. In fact, tW 
King attempted to take part in the conver¬ 
sation, spoiled the whole aiTkir, and “ I 
was,” said the Emperor, “ set at liberty.” 

The Emperor entertained the Queen at 
dinner. She played off, said he, all her 
wit against me ; she had a great deal: 
all her manners, which were very fasci¬ 
nating ; all her coquetry; she was not 
without charms. 

That night the treaty was signed, 
contrary to the Queen’s wishes; and 
we have the following account hi the 
next day’s transactions. 

The Queen was preparing to renew her 
attacks the next day, and was indignant, 
when she heard that the treaty was sign¬ 
ed. She wept a great deal, and deter¬ 
mined to see the I^peror Napoleon no 
more. She would not accept a second 
invitation to dinner. She came at length. 
Napoleon, who had no longer any occa¬ 
sion to be on his guard against her, re- 
dbhblcd his attentions. She played off, 
for a few moments, the airs of an oftbnd- 
ed coquette, and when the dinner was 
over, and she was about to retire, Napo¬ 
leon presented his hand, and conducted 
her to the middle of the staircase, where 
he stopi)ed. She squeezed his hand, and 
said with a kind of tenderness, “ Is it 
possible, that, after having had the honour 
of being so near to the hero of the century 
and of history, hd will not leave me the 
power and satisfitetion of being enabled 
to assure him, that he has attached me 
to him fbr life “ Madam,” replied 
the Emperor in a serious tone, ** 1 am 
to be pitied; it is the result of my unhap¬ 
py Stan.” He then took leave of her. 

There is an extremely intereettug 
.deetoh nf the different members of 
the Bounaparte family, and of their 
various dispositions and humours. 

have only space for the follow¬ 
ing portrait of Madame his mother: 


Madame (he observed) carried her par¬ 
simony to a most ridiculous extreme. I 
olibred to furnish her with a very consi¬ 
derable monthly income, on condition 
that she would spend it. She, on the 
other hand, was very w'iUing to receive 
the money, provided she were permitted 
to hoard it up. This arose, not so much 
from coveteousness as edccss of foresight; 
all her fear was, that she might one day 
be reduced to beggary. She hod known 
thff horrors of want, and they now con¬ 
stantly haunted her imagination. It is, 
however, but just to acknowledge, that 
she gave a great deal to iftr children in 
secret. She is indeed a kind mother. 

We liave, in different parts of the 
work, Napoleon’s own exposition of 
the Continental System, and his views 
on the subject of commerce, which 
appear to us to be extremely falla¬ 
cious ; he seems to have been bigotted 
to the system of regulating commerce 
by restraints and duties, and not to 
have been aware of the true nature of 
trade, which consists in a mutual ex¬ 
change of what is superfluous. The 
only way in which power, therefore, 
can assist trade, is by facilitating 
this exchange—^by giving the buyer 
and the seller the freest access to 
each other, instead of placing in their 
way the obstacles of restraints and 
heavy duties. In what way can the 
interests of trade be possibly promo¬ 
ted by this policy } The iudustry of 
France and Britain, diflhring as they 
do in 6 (h 1 and climate, must, of ne¬ 
cessity, be directed to diflbrent ob¬ 
jects. They must each excel in the 
peculiar sort of purchase best adapt¬ 
ed to their different circamstances ; 
and having eadi a surplus of certain 
commodities above their own wants, 
what can they do but cxdiange them 
with each other—what can mey do 
but send abroad what is not wanted 
at home, and bring back, in return, 
what is in greater request ? Thus, by 
this free exchange maintained among 
a variety of trading nations, their 
surplus produce is distributed among 
all the (Uflbrent members of the com* 
federacy, so that each is proevided 
exactly with what he wants. The 
whole produce of their joint indus¬ 
try is thrown, as it were, into tme 
common fund, of which ieach is al¬ 
lowed to suit Mmself with meli arti¬ 
cles as ho may be in want of; and 
where there is a diversity of sdl and 
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climate, and wbjere nations insensi¬ 
bly betake themselves to different 
lines of industry, this exchange is ab¬ 
solutely necessary, to free the differ¬ 
ent countries from their surplus pro¬ 
duce ; Justin the same manner as the 
shoemaker and the tailor, each hav¬ 
ing their own separate lines of in¬ 
dustry, depenfi on afterwards ex¬ 
changing with each other the pro¬ 
duce of their respective trades. ^11 
the different parts of the commercial 
system are thiu linked together into 
one great whole, and they cannot be 
torn asunder without great violence 
and confusion. The different com¬ 
mercial countries of Europe, and of 
the world at large, had been growing 
together for centuries into this close 
confederacy, in which all, pursuing 
their own separate plans of industry, 
depended on a subsequent exchange 
of their produce for procuring what 
was necessary for the supply of their 
wants. Great Britain has long been 
the storehouse of manufactured com¬ 
modities fbr Europe, and indeed for 
the whole world. Her capital, her 
machinery, the skill of her modern 
artisans, give her the decided ascen¬ 
dancy in this department of com¬ 
merce. But her inclement skies for¬ 
bid the production of other luxuries, 
such as miits, oils, and wines, which 
are the growth of more congenial cli¬ 
mates. Hence the necessity of an 
exchange is laid deep in the very con¬ 
stitution of nature, and no human 
power can tear asunder the indissolu¬ 
ble ties by which commercial coun¬ 
tries must be united. This, however, 
was what Namleon attempted in the 
plenitude of nis overgrown power; 
he was for confining the commerce 
of France, or of Europe, within her 
own territory. The sea was a forbid¬ 
den element, so long as it bore the 
all powerful and hostile navy of 
England, and therefore his policy was 
to supersede maritime commerce ; 
andhe was engaged in a vain attempt, 
by chemical art and sdence, to rival 
nature in that diversity of produce 
which is the resnlt of different cli¬ 
mates. He boasted that he had na¬ 
turalized sugar and indigo in France, 
and that he should have naturitlized 
cotton. But, in the mean time, he 
did not consider that he was violently 
rending asunder all the ancient ties 
of the commeridal body—that he- 


was destroying a system on which 
depended the subsistence and comfort 
of thousands—that he wasv^<’ring 
against the long-established habits, 
prejudices, and interests of mankind, 
—and that, in the execution of such 
schemes, be must resort to violence, 
undisguised and unsoftened, and on 
the most extensive scale. He fre¬ 
quently boasted, that, in all his 
measures, he carried with him the 
opinions of a large portion of man¬ 
kind. But in his continental system, 
he abandoned this salutary policy, 
and built up the vast structure of his 
schemes on the basis of pure violence. 
He trusted to his army for the exe¬ 
cution of his plans against commerce. 
But however skilfully his schemes 
were contrived for the ruin of this 
country—however truly the envenom¬ 
ed shaft was aimed at the mark, he 
ought to have considered that he 
had the opinion of mankind apinst 
him, and that it required all the 
power of his army to suppress the 
resentment of those who were suffbr- 
ingby his anti-commercial measures. 
Universal discontent was the conse¬ 
quence of so severe a proscription of 
commerce, and resistance broke out 
wherever it was practicable. It was 
to quell this resistance that he march¬ 
ed nis army to perish in Russia: and 
when the vast structure of his power 
began to totter, and terror, its only 
support, to fail, the whole continent 
unanimoudy threw off* the unnatu¬ 
ral yoke of the continental system, 
now identified with his power. He 
who boasted that he had always the 
opinions of multitudes with him, for¬ 
got, in the blind confidence of his 
power, this salutary principle of all 
government; and it was the infiuence 
of that opinion, in the opposition to 
which he was acting, that helped to 
pull him down. He calculated too 
much on his power, and too little on 
the habits and interests of mankind ; 
and though hissoheme wasdeeply laid, 
and formidable to this country, which 
still suffers under its effects, yet it 
was impolitic, from the violent means 
necessary to enforce it, and from the 
unpopultfity necessarily attending it. 
The violence of France by land wan. 
no doubt followed by Britain on the \ 
sea. Commerce was persecuted on 
both elements, by the navy and army 
of those two great powers who rival. 
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led each other iu violence and injus* 
tice; for the Orders in Council pub- 
lished^by this country, matched, in 
illegality and outrage, any of the an- 
ticoinmercial decrees of France. All 
neutrality was accordingly extinguish' 
ed, and the different neutral states, 
according as they were exposed to the 
violence of the two contending pow¬ 
ers by land or by sea, declared war 
against France or Britain. Russia, 
and ihe whole continent, united a- 
gainst Buonaparte ; while America, 
the great neutral power of the west, 
took up arms in defence of her rights 
against Britain. There was as much 
oppression on the part of Great Bri¬ 
tain as on that of France, but it was 
not on the same great scale; it did 
not light upon such extensive and 
powerful nations, and did not, there¬ 
fore, excite such powerful opposi¬ 
tion. 

The Continental System was the 
central point round which revolved 
ed all the opposition to Napoleon's 
power, and it was this formidable 
confederacy which proved his ruin. 

I stood alone (he observed, when 
Baking on this matter) in my opi¬ 
nion on the continent; and 1 was 
forced, for the moment, to employ 
violence every where. At length 
mv plan began to be understood. 
'The tree already bears its fruit. I 
made the beginning, time will do 
the rest. J/ad J maintained my 
power, I would have changed the 
course of trade, and the direction of 
industry.” Vain and empty boast! 
The course of trade and industry can¬ 
not be changed but by a long course 
of artificial violence; and at what an 
expence of misery to mankind are 
such unnatural objects accomplished! 
Buonaparte, when he said that he 
stood alone in his opinion, never 
seems to have been sensible on what 
a precipice he was placed, and that 
the slightest fdse step would infalli¬ 
bly nrecipitate him fiom his giddy 
height into the gulph below. So long 
as he went forward in one unvaried 
course of success, his system would 
stand; but this could not always be 
calculated on; an adverse blast ac¬ 
cordingly came; the winds and waves 
public indignation beat upon his 
home,'which fell, because it was not 
built upon the r^ of opinion, and 
buried mm in its ruins. 


We have a long and minute criti¬ 
cism on the battle of Waterloo, and 
the previous campaign, into the de¬ 
tails of which it is unnecessary to en¬ 
ter. It is well known that Napoleon, 
after that memorable battle, was a- 
bandoned by the Legislative Body, 
and leading men in j'rance ; and it 
appears that he anxiously meditated 
on what was his best course to pursue. 
At one time, he considered whether 
he ought to put himself at ilie head 
of the array, and to assume an atti¬ 
tude of resistance, in defiance of the 
Legislative Body. But he wisely re¬ 
solved to abandon this course, and to 
yield to the general impulse. After 
the battle of Waterloo, if the situa¬ 
tion of France was not desperate, it 
was in the highest degree critical; 
and to repel the victorious armies 
which were fast approaching, the 
whole united energies of the people 
would have been required. To at¬ 
tempt this with a divided country 
would have been madness ^ no power 
could have withstood the combined 
opposition of foreign and domestic 
enemies, arrayed at that time against 
the imperial government ; and Napo¬ 
leon, unsupported by opinion, must, 
after an unavailing struggle, which 
would not have raised his charac¬ 
ter, have yielded to his numerous 
enemies. 'Fhe following is the just 
and striking picture given of the stitc 
of his mind in this crisis of his fate; 

“ In that night of anguish and uncer¬ 
tainty, I had to choose lietwecn two 
great courses : the one was to endeavour 
to save France by violence ; and the o- 
ther was to yield to the general impulse, 
'fhe measure which I pursued was, I 
think, most advisable. Friends and ene¬ 
mies.—the good and the evil disposed—all 
wwe against me, and 1 stood alone. I 
surrendered ; and my decision being once 
adopted, could not lie revoked. I am not 
one who takes half measures; and, besides, 
sovereignty is not to be thrown off and 
on like one’s cloak. The other course de¬ 
manded extraordinary severity. It would 
have been necessary to arraign ^eat cri¬ 
minals, and to decree great punishments. 
Blood must have beat ahed; and then 
who can tell where we ^ould have stop¬ 
ped ! What scenes of horror might not 
have been renewed! By pursuing this 
line of conduct, should 1 not have drown¬ 
ed my memory in the dduge of blood, 
crimes and abomlnationB of every kind, 
with which libclljsts have already over- 
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whelmed um ? Should 1 nut hereby Ivtve 
seemed to juetify all that they have heciti 
pleas^ to invent? Posterity and Ais- 
tory would have viewed me as a second 
Hero or Tiberius. If, after all, if I could 
have saved Prance at such a price— 

I bad energy sufficient to carry me 
through every difficulty !■«—But, is it 
certain that 1 sironld have succe^ed? 
AH our dangers did not come from with¬ 
out; tlic worst existed in our internal 
discord. Did not a party of mad fools 
dispute about the shades, before we had 
secured the triumph of the colour P How 
would it have<)een possible to persuade 
them that I was not labouring for myself 
alone, for my. own personal advantage ? 
How could I convince them of my disin. 
tercstedness, or prove that all my eilbrts 
were directed to save the country ? To 
whom could I point out the dangers and 
miseries from ^ieh I sought to rescue 
the Prench people ? They were evident 
to me, but the vulgar mass will ever re¬ 
main in ignorance of them imtil they are 
crushed teneath their weight. 

Respecting the treatment of the il¬ 
lustrious Aptive at St Helena, few, 
we suppose, who read the volumes 
before us, will be inclined to differ. 
In a former Number, containing the 
account of O’Meara’s work, we ex¬ 
pressed our opinion on this subject, 
which we have not seen any ground 
to alter. We can easily understand 
the reason of very strict regulations, 
tosprevent the escape of the prisoner, 
considering the importance attached 
to his safe custody. But why annoy 
him with useless and petty vexations 
and insults, in matters not at all re¬ 
lating to his safe custody ? Why, for 
example, when he chose the title of 
Emperor, call him General? What 
end is to be answered by tliis absurd 
piece of irritation and ul manners ? 
Will he be more safely detained 
while be is styled General, than when 
he receives the title of Em^or ? To 
such a pitch is this folly carried, 
that Sir H. Lowe actually writes a 
note to him, inviting him to dinner, 
under the title of Chmeral Buona¬ 
parte. The folly '6f Bilbh a proceed¬ 
ing is only equaued^bj the wuut of 
all just feeling. yAleh ft Of 

a piece wltli this is the 
htmtiug the French from wnUi% to 
penens in the island, with wltom 
they were in the habit of daily inter- 
conr^ : and indeed it would he te- 
dM«p,.|l^d punful to the feelings, to 


deuil all tlte numerous actsitf petty 
restraint and tyranny^ whidi were 
exercised on tiie prisoners ef St 
Ilelena, and which were no w^con¬ 
nected with their safe keeping. 

These volumes are entivenra with 
some amusing anecdotes, and point* 
ed sayings of Napoleon. The difi^r- 
ent measures of Bdministrgtiia^..|rere, 
as if well known, previoo^y A^ted 
in the Council of State, where, at 
times, various and interesting ditens* 
sions arose. On one occasion, some 
difficulties were started as to those 
soldiers who died abroad, whether 
they should be considered natives of 
France ? on which Buonaparte, then 
First Consul, exclaimed with vivaci¬ 
ty, “ The soldier is never abroad, 
when he is under the national ban¬ 
ner. The spot where the standard of 
France is unfurled becomes French 
ground." .On another occasion, Gas¬ 
sendi, an old artillery aiemrade of 
Napdeon, dien Emperor, was ad¬ 
vancing some positions^ not at all 
agreeable to him. Go, Greneral, (be 
relied,) you must have fallen asleep 
in your office, and dreamed'uU ' 

Gassendi, who was rather imuH^e, 
replied, ** Oh! as for falling adeep in 
our offices. Sire, I defy any qne to 
do that with you, you plague qs too 
much for that.” 

At another time, on tlie parade, a 
young officer stepped out of the 
ranks, in extreme agitation, to com¬ 
plain that he had been ill-used, 
slighted, and passed over, and that 
he had Wn five years a lieutenant 
without being able to obtain promo¬ 
tion. Calm yourself," said the 
Emperor; “ I was seven years a lieu¬ 
tenant, and yet you see a man may 
push himself forward for all that. 
This calm and temperate reply sud¬ 
denly cooled the young officer’swrath, 
and he returned to his place amid 
general lai^hter. 

At St Helena there was a neat 
pcarcity of butcher-meat, of which 
Ae price rose in proportion. Qne of 
tho inhabitants, speplung on this sub¬ 
ject, said, “ It is reported that you 
at Longwood com^in, >at>d con¬ 
sider yourselves unhappy; but we 
are at a loss to make it out, liw it^ls 
said you have beef every day; whiht 
we cannot get it but toree' or #iw'' 
times a-year, and then we pay f(Nr H 
at the rate of fifteen or twenty pence 
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Youottjjj^t tobaveiii- Strode with wirprue an4 ^ 

' said the Emperor, fiidignatioii, he repeated his inqnio 
'' thi^ait cost us several crotim.'* lies, and found them always attend- 
There are several anecdotes which ed with the same result. Larrey was 
shew the ^ood temper of Napoleon, of opinion that the wounds were oc- ■ 
and the kindness of his disposition, casioned by die awkwardness and 

O'!.. ^ 11 —:--« inexperience o{ the young recruits 

in avoiding danger. - But the Em¬ 
peror, not satisfied wiu this pplana- 
tion, named a commission, with Lar¬ 
rey at its head, to examine' die 
wounded. Larrey, notwithstanding, 
persiated in his opinion, which he 
boldlV expressed. But Napoleon, in- 
censroatnis obstinacy, as he sup¬ 
posed, ^hich had been t riia itly mag¬ 
nified to him by some^Phis cour- 



wing, relating to M. B^, 
' State, exhibits a charac- 




^ I seemed to be M. D| 
nifint; he was incessantly 
Soon after he was appointed Se^ 

State, one of his friends was expressing 
a fear that the immense business in which 
fae would thenceforth be absorbed might 
I»ove too much for him. “ On the con¬ 
trary,” replied Daru, “ I awure you that 
since I have entered upon my new frinc- 
tions, I seem to have absolutely nothing 
to'do.” On tme occasion only was his 
vigour ever known to relax. The Ibnt. 
fotoT called him up, after midni|^t^ ip 
write to hip'dictatian: M.' Daru was w 
completely evercome by fatigue, Oiat he 
scarcely knew what he was writing; at 
leng^ be could bold out no longer, wd 
> over bis paper. ^er’' en- 
nap, he as'oke, and, to 
, It, perceived the Emperor 

by^ WEp le quietly engaged in writing. 
Tbewbrtness of the candles informed 
him that his slumber had been of tolero- 
hie duration. While he sat for a few mo¬ 
ments ovawhclmed with confusion, his 
^es met those of the Emperor, who said 
to him, “ Well, Sir, you see 1 have been 
doing your work, since you would not do 
it yourself. I suppoM you have eaten a 
hmty supper, and passed a pleasant 
evening | but buainess must not be ne. 
glected.”—I pass a pleasant evening. 
Sire!” said M. Daru ; t have been for 
several nights without sleep, and closely 
engaged. Of this your Majesty now sees 
the consequence, and I am exceedingly 
aony for it.”—” Why did you not Li- 
form me of thisr’ said the Emperor; 

I do not wani to kib you. Go to bed. 
Good-night, M. Daru.” 

Tbere is an extremely interesting 
account^of an interference between 
llapoleou and Larrey, the army sur¬ 
geon, which reflects honour on both, 
more especiaUy on the latter. In 
the hattfroi^ Lutzen and Bautzen, 

! had been, it appears, an extra- 
“ ry numbn of wounded, and it 
r^rtedto Buonap^, on 
Iwbori!^, of diffireht persons, 
ay. wounded themselves 
rod, ftom their aversion to 

»t.. XII. 


tiers, said to him 



seventy. 



Sir, you will make your observa¬ 
tions to me officially; go and fiilfil 
your duty.” Larrey immediately set 
about the business; and in a few 
.days prepared his report, -which be 
waited'upon ilte Emperor to present 
to him personimy. He was warned 
of the delicate situation ig which be 
was placed, but he remained firm. 
The following is the account of tlie 
interview which took place on the 
occasion: 

“ Wdl, Sir,” said the Empem, “ do 
you still persist in your opinion?”-- i 
“ More than that, Sire, I am copie to 
prove to your Majesty tiiat I was^ll^t; 
these brave young men were basely •ca¬ 
lumniated : 1 have spent a considerable 
time in the strictest investigation, and I 
have not found one single man guilty:. 
there is a depoation in writing on the in- 
dividtud case of every one of those wound¬ 
ed men: bales of them foUow fie; your 
Migesty may order them m be examined.” 
The Emperor looked at him with a 
gloomy expression, and taking his report 
with a kind of emotion, he said, “ Veiy 
well, Sir, I will look into itand he 
paced the room with rapid strides, with 
an air of agitation and indecision; at last 
celling up to Lamgr with an open cow|- 
tenance, m shook mm cordially by the 
hand, at^ emotion, ** Fke- 

well, Ml iatiMWlpytiign is trufy,for¬ 
tunate to rocb mw'H 

my oidoa,” 
eveidng, 

tieCn, bis fMliie set in d^ 
liOO frrocs in gCtd, and a pen¬ 
sion On the State of SdluO frenCs; inde¬ 
pendent, it was saidf of. evety other re¬ 
ward to which be .might be entitled by 
his' nu^, his senioifiy, «t^ his foture 
services. 
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The eonvemtion happenit^ to 
turn on the subiect <u memory, 
Buonaparte remarlKd that his was a 
useful^nd of memoiy. It was not 
general and absolute, but relative^ 
faithful, and only retentive of udiat 
was necessary. Some-one observed, 
that his memvy was like his sight, 
confused by toe distance of places 
and objects ; on which Napoleon, 
with great feeling, replied," That his 
memory was like his heart, it pre¬ 
served a faithful impression of what¬ 
ever was dear to him.” The same 
idea was also very hamaly expressed 
on anotlK^^fpasion. One day, while 
describinptMune of his engagements 
in Egjrpt, he named numerically the 
eight or ten demi-brigades which 
h^ been engage. Madame Ber¬ 
trand expressing surprise, that, after 
.such a length of time, he could re¬ 
collect all these numbers, “ Madafn, 
(he replied) this is a^jman's recollec¬ 
tion of his former mistresses." 

The f()4owing traits shew that 
Napoleon's dii^iositicHi was not want¬ 
ing in kindness or in gratitude for 
the attachment shewn to him by his 
followers: 

. I nsoalljr sat beside my son fsays Las 
Cases) WhHe’he wrote to the Gmperor’s 
dfetation. The Emperor always walked 
about' the room when dictating, and he 
ftedbmtly stood for a mesnent behind my 
chw, to look over the writing, so that he 
might know where to take up the thread 
of his fetation. When in this situation, 
how many times has my head been cn- 
kosed between his arms, and even slight¬ 
ly pressed to his bosom. Then imme- 






dlately cheeking himself, hc'^iwined to 
have been meedy leanihg over ^ shoul¬ 
ders, or playhilly bearing all his^eight 
upon me, aS if to try my strength. 

' The Emperor was very fond of my son, 
and I have often Seen him bestow a sort 
of mantial caiess on him; and 
were, to do away with the 
moti^ he would immedl 
paiil^'hy some words utti 
rhat sharp tone of 
tvas entering the drawing- 
^ a moment of good-humour and 
forgetfulness, I saw him take Madame 
Bertrand’s hand and affectionately raise 
it to his Ups; but suddenly recollecting 
himself, he turned away, in a manner 
that would have had a very awkward ef¬ 
fect, had not Madame Bertrand, with that 
exquisite grace for which she is so pecu¬ 
liarly distinguished, removed all embar¬ 
rassment, 1^ impresting a kiss on the 
Iwul that h^ been extended to her. ' 

'<< 

>' On the whole, we may -conclude 
with remarking, that we have sel¬ 
dom met with a work of greater in¬ 
terest than these volumes. They arc 
replete with information 
important parts of the 
own time; they contain t te^m ost 
Uvely and striking portraits^l^is- 
tinguisbed individuals, whose names 
have long filled all Europe; and 
Uiey admit us, in a manner, to the 
familiar conversation of one whose 
character and history form one of 
the grandest subjects of history. The 
work is not only,therefore, extremely 
amusing, but it is a treasure of his¬ 
torical information,' which we cannot 
piize..at too high a value. 




O tovBLY hour!—how calm,—^how innocent! 
How ^abbatb-like looks Earth since day hai clos'd! 

The very tree-tops seem on slumber bent. 

And every little floweret as it dos'd 
Upo n ii^J eufy cout^i; while forward sent, 

Till Ojfc' a Worn to the eye’s disclos'd, 
.iSililMI young star, the crescent Moon 


Had hush'd the sinful world, and made it blest 

, ■ ■, ■ ■ I - > 1 



ik upon the eliitening sea, 
tdng Wat ra soon 


te tnUsi forUmHfcch tranquUlity; 

And weary sepHHpgp'd on flowers, lie down, 
No^ shake one cumotad dnm firom bush or tree,- 
Oh!'t seems as if the Spirit of,all rest 


i 
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lumble OD a, leti 
dng a little of hia prevfa 
'tive on the avbject of di'^ 
honest fellow (for he it an hi 



[The admirable portrait of Jons Buxc^ given in,the Sketeh>Boak, must still be flresh 
in the recollection of every raadtsi; and it cani^ be doded that Oeofltey Crayon 
has contrived to pijesent a ivondjpifUlly striHing md feithfiil likotesa pf that renowned 
jage. But we have always hsd a notion, ihdt,' all pretensipiia to the con. 
pthstMding, nhbody uadenunds a than's stl waB as he him. 

"'rovided he chases tojot An honitt pm, and jfpeak pMnly out what he 
I true; and we ar ftJp| jartMre ednfinneiii in this ppiiiton, as we happened 
> less‘a personage then MastCT John hfans^, 
ly, and being jp^culaily fair and comnauniea. 
f luid tfdubles, and porplexitiep 'vdth whieh the 
; fellow, whitteveir'his entahies may saj to the 
contrary,) is at this very moment Bunoun<|^ Hohr Johtr totdt a’ ftney td 'past hy 
the whole tribe of the Gentlemen of the ^tees'* in hfe own good City of. London, 
and quietly to put his letter into the hands of the in^lous Bditad^^e WeeMy 
Joarnalf (in whose paper of the 6th May it appeals,) is a matteiilppcfa tra trust 
he can explain to the satufacdon of die said (^demen,” thou^ if does not ma¬ 
terially concern us at present. We know the thing has bwn said to be no better 
than an anant forgo'y, a mere jen d'csphit, ,** the idle coinage of a brain,'* whielf 
. has certainly produced many fine things, and, among others, the V Lady af ifu 
Lake., ^e. but we would have our readers pay no regard whatever to such a 
silly story: the document is unquestionably authentic, ani^ as a record of John's 
present perplexities, we think jh too precious to be lost] , 

SEAR MR JOURNALIST, 

To save long intr^uctions, 





.to know7 that 1 am the iame 
"" jOf whom Sir Humphrey 
long ago wrote a much- 
history. But little did ho- 
' !Kump8 dream of what was 
to befall this neighbourhood after be 
was dead and gone, or how often I 
ehould have to repeat his favourite 

? roverb, “ Lavr is a bottomleM pit." 

have been in that pit and out of it, 
half-a-douen of times since his day, 
and now I am in such a quandary at 
tftiie thought of another dip in it, that 
1 cannot help applying to you. Sir, 
as a judicious man, for some of that 
counsel which you weekly bestow on 
public men and matters. As they 
never appear much to mind you, 1 
am sure you had better bestow a lif-' 
de of your wisdom oii a perplexed 
individual liAa my|ilf, who would he 
at least thankful for the favour. 

You know very well that my prin¬ 
cipal shop is one of the beftfrequ^te 
cd and best situated in the nei^npur- 
Jkood, and hath been so for thiaiqahy 
a day ; I have got two o^hara beside^ 
x—oneaaepof l»ck-Bhop.whi^looha 
into a 8^ lane, to the north,qf >y 
l^rindpa! tnessui^ex Aqneeraq^w. j 
waa infornw djiys, and ve^ ' 


They drove a petty d’adeip aoua-vitse, 
oatmeal, sulphur, and fueh hnekstry , 
wares, and were tnoiiotipudy apt to 
pav their debts in old hron. Since 
a fortunate right of inheritance threw 
the place into my hands, matters are 
mucli’hiended; we are all undo* the 
same management, have no brawls 41 
whatever, the back-sbop is wonder¬ 
fully brushed up, and uje Qcitl^ta 
become civil, decent, ndghbdliriy 
smrt of people. Then 1 have a thiru 
shop on the other side ’G( the navi¬ 
gable canal, very fine premises indeed, 
a capital potato cellar, Mr Jduma- * 
list, with excellent vaults fbr uiqUe- 
haugh. A fine hiah'ap^n^i light¬ 
hearted sort of gduhses^ are the folks 
that live there, hut they are rather 
wilful and frolicsome, and the dia- 
.tance makes it hard for me to man¬ 
age them ; l;m|, on^theii' simple, 1 see 
wne of my neighh^nl virhOse situa¬ 
tion in the wm-ld is more comfortable 
thfo mih&4 Y|it.l have my trouble^, 
MirlllftapilIKittii thtwtti which pi^ 
me at iKsflHeii^of a whimsied 
com. 


rilai 


venient to my. sho^ heitij 



}{r, that my af- 
^ |!<li head ox the 
thj^ tdraa] powmr to 
I tlmchnipiEmy'efirm, go to law 
if nimcj^raake compositions, 
'the came roof, but Assessed by 4 ■ 4^ so fortii.> jBut he cannot touch 
tmotfascals, who were peipe-^ the funds of the house, without the 
' quarrdling with my ^ople. consent of the youi^er'pkitners, who 
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thiu« cpm^^upoin M|r would give Mm }«tve> wouldttlirilb; 
irtogM^tj : 'Hnd .po,:ad?antiieouii|, aeegpin Me, mouth tbe whole day 
hiy^ it touDd iMf IbielaoQ^ manage- Ipng—pvpiy thiug in gpldf and 
ifipnti, that t am tNnrhaiia a little top, B^ep^—rpeV^ UmIc at any put of the 
tp, dofpipe those who caiyy op bplbuti.the sum total--a v«y jewel 
bu^^ op any other, pnhd^^e. Bui of p cuatranu.. As su<di I, atoM up 
itt4eedL I bplim it was« tiQ somp time % him } ,md when Nicholuj^tm 
ihe general inode of conductiw tp;pf)^ Ms prother Joe 
buiiMeBS in the nHiole n^hbourhoody: npge^l^t of Strutt's hptM^^M|p|i 
UntU tbe^ heads of im^e establish^. ih ejjj^jO f, the partnerp^t^Kl^a 
inents,inade enerpechihen|ts^ and.in 1; you ..inuBtljMiind 

inihy cases tuyhed the ihpipr part- da MMre John Bull will see his 
her|^ out of thp filmy of retain^, wtpn old npm^ur robbed and plundeled 
only aa ,d<9rk|^nd wc^-bc^p. . before his face.". And so to law we 
,was especially ^e case rn went more fiercely than ever; and 
Lonia iBa)m|P*$,fatpUy,tillfiome,five« though 1 had one the best attor- 
and-twen^<« thirty years since, nies that eyer wrote cottrt>band to 
whPn the and unoerjings tooh manage that part of the law-suit, 
heart of grace,, and asserted thdr. aiM.tnough hogained me several ver- 
%ight to be consulted in the manage- diets, yet many u 'lair pound did it 
ment. If they had stopped here, it cost me, Mr Jtmrmdist, ere 1 got tho 


had been well. But, instead of the 
dlumple itdiich I had set them on p, 
simiW occasbn, they direw the head 

A .« O. . .'rW w M 


amned little fellow ejected from the 
pooises. Nsy, 1 d^’t 'lmoW that 
ler i ihouM have been aMe to roa- 


of ihc house verwgood sort of nageit, 'but that .Nidiolas, Ifice the 
man) down sturs, pud the house it- pitwu that went too often to the 
sdf oiit df^tlindoW, hired the oiga- got too ventorons, and 
nist to playit7j^t|4l8 pU, ud sallied in, a bloody row with h|^L 
out,, idndg^ M'hpnd, to set at li- the RussiaD muebant, ^ 
h^y, as they called it, all the dprhp he licked him the first two 
ip the neigiilwjar^ood, and chop down rpunds, yet aU^gth fiaundc^ip^o 


all ^^e leading jpartners. 


is.%huj 


To law we ,wep^ (myself tunong; a-top 


oiberp, Mr Jonrnaluit,) and. many a 
weaij^jterm.we had of it, in.West- 
rontStin; Hall, for ^nore than twenty 
y^p. Meyer was the noble uncer- 
ta^tf of the law displayed to more 
^^tage. The dispute took altfer- 
:^tely ml the oplours qf the rainbow* 


hulking fellow, came down 
Sfick with all Ins we^t; 


and aa he fell into the fire in Soun¬ 
der's counting-room, it was a sijma] 
for all and sundry to be on his jacket, 
so popn as they ^e^led the singeing. 
CorpOTsl hupnigsberg, who Jbad be¬ 
come bis gamekeeper, Esquire Soutbjp 
who had givot mm a daughter in 


matters fell 

i^lthe hands, of a little dapper 
low qailed !NidhQ][as,. who lum he^ 
hf^dan atMrp^'p derk in old Lppii’p. 
service, i&d a eieveir felldvr he waa* 

0i^,6/d|e,oouPii^)p^f,liel4<dS 

the msuig^^^.par" “ ' Wh® 

hrppghtkimm; 

his own lMind% ,4 

d^uatmsi 

eaecpdqpp ar«ii 

every,honse 

except my , 

cash^rummaged,' the . 

Played ledg<m> nndibiU-d 


dfove him out of Westminster 
and JUouis Bpboou’s premises at once, 
and placed a seoqn^ LsKfis, a brother 
of him who had shipped at the com- 
mpncement.of the ipw, st the head 
of the establishment, yet, thon^ 
IN^holas was thuii^ ddted out of the 
sad^ funders, (whotpiques himt 
self op dr^g. things in a.genttonan- 


l^ty iQ use,|bS)epime firm ns heltlK^ 
and set him pp withs a. hflpdpo||i 
stock M of awhi and oM 
.id a. cpbler's ptaU, 

q^ndid hsi so 'isf 




I%ma 


John 
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ascui»e4^4' There wii more geneib- 
eity thaii' priidence in this arrange- 
inentV for before Louis, who is 
something old and gouty, had half 
settled his afiSurs, in whips you Mas- 
tef Nicholas, trundles niidself up, 
and ^wn stairs, and so We 
i^ain more tniskly^ihiin 
‘ly this was but aii^ott 
y »iaMP »»?«3[*MrArtfr 
1 dmimbed before, settle 
in a single pleading^ot Sj?! 
with costs—and Nichohs, ii 
being restored to his coblea's stall, 
was sent to the ' Fleet priMU, where 
he died, after having spent afow un- 
happy years in squabbling with the 
turnkey. ' 

. 1 was sorry for the ptror devil, as 
is my nature on such ocoasiqns; but, 
after all, we were beft rid d hhn, 
and, good easy man that I wwj*^^ 
diought, that after so much Btiriil||' 
work, we might live for a few yeara 
like loving neq'hboiars, under Ottr 
vines and fig-trees, and so forth^ l^nd 
tO'lookalitde into onrfiwn 
if speak for one,) were 
mto confusion by this 
But we are not yet 
eomiwfur, it seems, as Rest and be 
Thankful. Another-cursed job has 
been brought out in the nei^bour- 
hood, of which 1 will endeavour to 
give you some notion. 

You must know, that after the 
great law-suit was ended, four of my 



chuse die tune. I thanked > 
tlWm^Pidlly, however, and said, ill 
the way of s^Ioot, that my consti¬ 
tution, of Whieh 1 have been always 
partici^ly careful, did not permit 
me to UtteM ihese meetings. 

I dwn I did not think this Bible 
‘ Sode^ Was like to )}o much good; 
hut having mf fancy to intermeddle 
with my n^hbours' affairs, I sat 
myself down seriously to arrai^e my 
own, wbioh, in the course of my long 
law-suit, had fallen into some con- 
f^dn. In fad, I found, what with 
aerounts to be paid, bills to be called 
in, goods hanging on hapiir or rotting 
in we warehouse, col^guBnts from 
my farmers of luid seasons and low 
matkete, arid murmurs-'among my^ 
servints^ that ^ required the utmost 
degree of retrenchment, even on my 
comforts and my (diaridea, and the' 
ipoet accurate attention to'bodi udes 
of a riiilling' l^re parting wHh it, 
to-enable me to maintain my credit 
as a merchant and faotts^eepmr, in a 
styk becomini' my situation. 

But wO have b^ aU tiit‘o#n back 
by an unlucky aflhir iif neighbour 
Strutt’s fwily. Afl^ the end iff the 
great laW-snit, when' the old head of 
the fir^ -who had been kidnapped ^ 
by the little Nicholas 1 told you of, ^ 
Was restored to'his own pl^, he 
would needs take the same aowlute 
sway in the counting-house whfefi he 
bad enjoyed before. But tiie younger 


principal nelghbourB formed a sort of partners objected to this, I thfok, 
rdlhb-^ 'Bible Society they called it, reasondily' enough. They - idfoged 

•j.1 _1_i:_.1_uivVl V-.J * * * - - V 


thougml believe the Bible had little 
to do with the matter—which was 
to meet weekly, and oftener if neces¬ 
sary, at the sign of the Crown. These 
were Mr Saunders, who has ridden 
the fore-horse ever since Nicholas fell 


that,'af^ he had snfibred himsm to 
be humbu^^ by Nicholas, and sent 
to a spunf^g-hoto^ they had taken 
t^n themsMves timmanagem&Dt of 
affiiirs of the concern, Uud, With 
my assistance, at length brought ibe 
law-snif to an honourable conclusion; 


into his couftting-room fire, (which, - 

by the way,%urniti a gocid part of and that; the)t^<^, it was the height 
’Saunders's premises,) Squire South, cffiifijustice ’to expel them, foom the 
Corporal Koenigsberg, and Louis manage|^en|,;Japw that quiet times 


Baboon. ** And John,” said'they 
to me, you will make o&e ?" Bht 
fvdeclared off, for 1 jealoused that 
these gentry, being all heftdsandma- 
nsfpng parmtax in their toveral con- 
oernMtavi||n eye to the maintemmee 
exteunon of their own arbitrary: 
over all their subordinates^ 
alli^UHre settled to stick by each O' 



were come 
apeak 
tnehe^' 
bitioui ' 


'And indeed, to 
itiion, as I judged' 
was too am- 
lingatmore 
e^use of, so 
ii|dpws did not 
stability of tlieir 
lent, in Wislung to skin 
dose fo leave him little 


kf 


Uier through thick aud thin, to keep, more than the empty.honour of bear- 
dom^-^ose who, a^r all, as they ins Itis name stand first in the firm. 
piiM», have, 1 think, some This, Imwcver, tiicir otvn affair; 
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Letter^ 


{"JtaMi’ 


Dot. jpii to «);ork; ^ojygatK*^ 
paU oeyit, {i»U jbakor-^UU tl^ipEitolP* 
men^botn Piego W l^got to pag 
th«ir doy’o nnttg^ broke into the 
coviDting*fQom tq help the yqvuiger 
partnerij; «n4 to put raett^ou apeiir 
footings ip which the whole aaeuage- 


leeviug Diego only tho' privilege <3i 
nttiqg in the counting*hou 80 on u 
hl^ ^ree>legged with » cooked 
hat oh hie head, hut without power 
80 inuch .es to lo^ iolOL the Iwger.; 
while the jipiior partners, who Mas- 
acted, the whole buainess, were ao« 
commodii^ with rod night-caps, and 
a&cted auow hnesour of going with- 
out their ebhts, as . the rascd^ who 
began the. great general law-amt used 
to go without their breeches, Most 
people think they would have turned 
^goouttoj^se.ontirdiy; > hut there 
We a, sort of peoide aheuf die house, 
who were,, so w^ch habituated to see 
him on; thet>three-i^^ atoi^ and 
wearing {di| cocked haL.dtat.it .waa 
thought .they eould h<Nrmy bare 
brought submit, to luiy direetion 
to which ,ipese august symbols were 
not anpexM* B^des, the chaplain 
had a gmat deal te say with wme of 
the househ6}d,and the yieun#: part- 
s neml^impradently.eno^etopp«d 
hias4^, and withheld bia^therpig, 
eo lhilhewas a determined enemy 
to ^ new. oC inanagementi,and 
tilled of .Nothing ^dse bu^ restoong 


n dilwt, theLfitoily fell at variance 
among thiemselfes; and though the 
uew mapag^ pat the best faae on 
it^Aej was impossiUe, to 

bide npui theif sgighhoara that the 
bause^was moitie ^an Once aOtoaUy 

‘ I wsa vei^i!mi 7 for^aU 

this* I agpinv^ of my 


la^enew w 
waya thougut.»the. 
cent di^.eu £| 


iptav. hal(». 

0m. 

tOt'the 




bottom. 




hr^es ,(nnl,. 

Celtic Society), 
no hero. 

are tltonwuid 4 ;(f Aiicv .. 

|rs» yiet 1 not o^y jMsmit him ta* 
immendona,.h^ 
^ to wef||a cockade, ip ih 


and to hold the paper-ruler in -his 
hands* for ktopihg up .mder among 
the younger gentry. When.-h^ laya 
about him needlessly,. or radily, X 
know ho.w to check him* 

. But. though this is mine oWn j 

UQe, 'Jdr dournalUt, I he.** 

.man is entitled to daUMMie 
and eo long as.] 
iilarly, arid Sati 
ir*.he shall, for m#Baii^ it 
In pleasure what to put on 
i, or wherewitiud to cover hie 
But my neighhonrs view 
the thing very di^renUy. 

The radical changes in the ma-. 
nagement of Strutt’s affairs failed not 
to attract th^otice of toe Bible So* 
ciety^ who,^^ingit upon-them as a 
matter in which they were nearly 
inteiested, sent a 8<d^n message to 
the Strutts,, desiring them to rq^oe 
1^“, Diego iu the. privihi^ appto* 
toininuiito toe three-footem stool and 
toe cowed hat of a bead.partner, and 
a isler of toe larger sise, hv way .of 
tnmfdieon, or to stond 
quences., Now, thouj 
have, and always will 
own head partner in his i 
prerogative, yet really, Mr . 
ist, 1 see .no businras that eitha 1, or 
toj^ lublical gentlemen have to im« 
pose upon others .the form, of doing 
business which we have found most 
conysnient in the Bull family; and 
aecotdinsdy 1 dispatched Mr Arthur, 
my attiuney, to enter my protest a*? 
gainst the measure, and toM^ostnll 
late wUh -’them on the injustice of 
going to.xkw, «ith toe Strutts on 
what emmssned them , not, and to of* 
£»!. toy owa services as reforee to 
bring about an< amicaUe compirH 
mise ;-r-and. oerttduly if evm faith, is 
OU^aoj occauus to he placed in^an 
attoritey, it as whtn, ha ladviaes you, 
not tovga^to kw^; But these gentlew* 
men wefoMtoo, much -flaced in thdr 
awn opiniplis to bealttoedby the re* . 
mppiiWanices of Mr Arthnr, although 
he^bei^(UtoOf the <devarf8t tattornasi 
wW^evSft<iive^'and.iaii hmeat matt 
into toe.ha>Baim.« 'Andtad.; ihepi,aiBto 
th<4 -witb torir 'Mlf. ea»^' 
tumcd'iiand 'eppro|Mtmn,^'4muis^w% 
boon .should ttpise a.amk .agai)|fejtoa\ 
houiw^f ^ 

egpnsai axd'retai^^.:aintl<itba«^ 
put out fostrhtoi'^^-Sf' 
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Now, Sir, is thi« unfortanate dis> 
pute anungit neighbours, 1 would be 
williiig to do my duty, could I but 
accurately discover how far that 
duty extends. I am always in the 
habit of taking the advice of fdie 
rtners. of our mereanuie 
ich occasions, and< 1 find 
J, they are very- vnuch 
aiUion. 1 say afynnial: 
for^^lPfiTery rarely that 
unanimous, even on the 
mon topics ; and, to say truth^^lf' am 
pleased it should be so, since I have 
thereby an opportunity of hearing 
every subject discussed to the bottom. 

The majority of these junior part¬ 
ners, who consist of thafe iaame indi¬ 
viduals who so strong urged the 
supporting the Strutts against Ni¬ 
cholas, are now much against my 
becoming a party to this new law¬ 
suit broug^ agamst them by LouUu 
They admit diat the interference of 
the utter, with bis neighbour's Ma¬ 
ternal arrangements, is altog^er 
>le ; but they urged, Imit,- 
I bad not been utterly 
^ bey mi^t have avert- 
s, bysucn an alteration 
Phrrangements as would at 
Ire satiraed Louis, and been 
better for themselves. And although 
th^ admit that Strutt Sc Co. (for 
Dii4lo, notwithstanding his three- 
cddced hat and high stool, has'iiieen 
wheeled into the coal-hole as a piece 
ef useless lumber,) were entttlra to 
■ipnst even the most obvious improve- 
^nt at the hands of Louis fiabooiij’ 
yet, with respect to their claim upcm 
us for assistance, that must, in a 

S eat measure, depend upon shewing 
at their law-suit was not only just, 
but necessary and unavoidable ; fyB^ 
admitting in its utmost extent thek 
tide to make good their right to the 
farthest iota by their own power, it 
did not appear that thii^ were>en« 
tUled to involve third parties M thdr 
quarrel, if they themselves could g^t 
not of it by the sacrifice of a puncti- 
Ee. A dutd assaulted by robbers hat 
alight lbHm UHistance every pas^ 
flsiunr j if he be engaged in a 
JNim, on account of a pohit of 

does not seem that third 
^rs equally cafied upon to 
themsdvnn And,t)^fore, 
ithef party would listen to 
fr^dly adiwe, these honest; 


genil||||in thought thb best Aing L 
eouMHpitlh tolook on and see’^itl 
play, mmngf nsre, in the meantime; 
not to have my ^keto picked. 

On the oth^ hand, there are se¬ 
veral of the company's partners (very 
smart ,dever fellows, 1 assure you) 
who would have me;« bristle up on 
Strutt's pwt, and make myself a 
party to Uiw-suit. It u a shame, 
thw say, to see such a pretty spirit 
as mat whidi the Strutts have latdiy 
sheitn, pu| down by old Louis and . 
kis assertions of legidAiate rights— 
and they put it to me how 1 ^uld 
like tone hollowing myself hoarse 
for assistance when fdfirers were 
breaking my 4nor, without having 
anyone to stir to my assistance. 

^ally, Mr Journalist, I scarce 
know vraat to say to all this. I| 
goes to my heart that 1 should lose, 
in my old days, the characto: of ge¬ 
neral redressot'^fi wrongs in my 
ns^hbomrhood; fSw since' I ■ could 
write man, John Bull with his blun¬ 
derbuss was always more rCac^ at 
the cry of watcdi,” than Charlie 
with his rattle. On the i^mer lubid, 
it is not holding up my hand will 
do. Idcfiow, by sad experience, 1 
must them deep into my 

pockets;! imd, to say tram, 1 cannot 
find so much there as 1 lued to do. 
My money is become like a wfld'ralt; 
1 must herd it into a corner hmre 
1 can catch it. Besides, Mr Jour- 
nalid, I was jost beginniiig to let^Ottt 
a reef* as my dear poy calls it, 
after all my* tetrenchmenti. 1 had 
just seftled to idlow myself the use 
of the buggy opee morei « decrat 
potofdoulw ale after dinneV, and 
was thinking of clmuhlg but my 
drawing-rqiom, and hairing another 
£aot-hoy.'''"Bdt all those it^ulgenoeq 
must be givtM'^kp if 1 go again in¬ 
to- Han, and Heaven 

knbwi have the good 

luck to ' The last uw- 

sttit, bave lasted 

a winter mra||uttOlet was drawn 

servants ind 

pihIIHhHKh ibuw vest* 

they-ar^ a 
one j^y ci tium 
to^Plvdnsd hat);* ana die other to 
dierednighti-eap. No oup so ready 
to go to-hw in belmlf of l^go as 
the first dns-^none so fnH of o^bts 
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and feitn the o&er. 
h«r/icbanged hands, and d^Httoer 
Ika see all the dangi^ of a 
laaf-aoit, to nvbich the latter shut 
their eyes. I would fain hare your 
advice, as an impartial person, what 
I ought to do, and especially on these 
two points:—l^hether you ^nk die 
having a fair excuse for i^ng to 
law, if a man chgose, obliges him to 
do ao whether he has money to canr 
on a law^suit or no? Secondly, if 
you see a tidghbonr falling fhim the 
top of his hhuse, whether you are 


oblis^d, by Christian charity and 
nd^bourly love, to place your own 
person below him, so as togivf^Mme 
chance intercepting hia fall, at the 
risk of yourself receiving such a 
damnable squelch that you nuiy lie- 
ver be your own man again^ 

If you cannot answer p 
ries ytjkfrself, yon may 
in IMffipBper f<sr the 
ofM^ed. 

: Your obedient ^vant, 

John Bull. 



TO THE WRITEH OV THE ARTICLE ENTITLES 
Nd. LV. or THE QOARTBBLT 

Letter II, 


'H,p <J||0SVTI0N,' 

,W. 


IN 


Sir, 

You mdy be a person of a very taou of an ediSce to be mere shadow^ 
lively imagination, but I apprriiend we may pretty safely cdpclude that 


the supmatructure, however stately 
it loch to the eye, is not a piece of 
Vc^fUbstantial architectore. You 
haW'got possessed by am 
delusion, upon a Certain] 
evidently colours and, 
notions, about all 8ubjects| 
connected, by the most 
gree of reladonship; and 
perhaps sufBciendy refuted when dda 
great pervading misconception has 



your judgment is uOne of the ttrong- 
cst. Tlie idea, yon observe, whion 
manifestly gives birth to your wlnde' 
theory, tnm Opt to be quite vision¬ 
ary ud vi^lpelnss, mummed by what 
criterion will. In the first place, 
it is a very suapiciOus-looking idea 
of itself, and liudi as any 'liable 
mui, not htdf-seas-ovOr, be 
exce^ngly nelueUnt to %ifent to, 
except upon the moat irresisdble „ * 

avi^ence. But, in the second place, been .examined and exposed. But it 
the evidence by which you wot^ vrilllbe, at any rate, amusing, even 
support It, instead of bmng> as it although it be almost a work of su- 
on^t to be, more Oian usuajlly co* pererogation^ to pursue you diroui^ 
gent, k, in realUy, no evidence at a few of your remaining abnniditiew 
all, being me^y a recital of a few and I shaB now, therefore, run i^ 
wdl-known fact8> arising, qidfe tia- pidly ov«r riieh Of your pm-amplis 
tnrally, from the operaj&n of t^- as Mve not come weedy under re- 
nary and familiar oapaes, and no view, and point out the singular 
more symptomatic of t|ie strange and ptoVi^on of fects and principles by 
alarming state of things sd>ich ybur wldm the progress, not less than the 
hypothesis hnpliu, than^ of a revo- ctmimeneement of your reasonings is 
luoon among the stars 
ment. ?tow, rea ~ 
will insist, not onlj 
a set of opinions 
entertains, but 
a spedesof 
which nobody 
his easels osrtai 
sling descr 
know very vreippuf 
Having ahpady exphini 
at so mudi length Ip niy ~ 
ter, It^siay be thop^ needless to 
/ mate aignimni^nt die 
When we find the fbnhdit- 



a man I ooidiess, .1 cannot' make a ^eat 
tinjg deal df thrbbnndng and precijatMis 
eke style in you conduct your tr- 
dying gmnmit about the eifew of t^lkms 
them, .rub^fioiiB. Thmre Uiay be sossa. 
thing iKm imposing, wriiap^ to 
eertfun uhaerstandings, uljfib^ihkiy 
of o^tal ietten, wlddl'yim hfre 
^aced St th« head of your alaithhqg 
umouncement ; * there are sCjme peo^ 
pie, it is said, who uistint!tim||^e 
cv^ ;ih^, {ior giMpd theY'Mit'in 
print, a|i^'W fiM»e vriio fieilSithhy 
such ednsritotf oilaf veueittif^j! 
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for the common alphabet, great capi¬ 
tals must of course be quite over- 
wheiiP'vng. Others, again, who la¬ 
bour under a natural antipathy a- 
gainst reasoning in any shape, from 
a *rariety of cauaes—a peculiarity of 
construction, perhaps, 
ents them, in general, 
g much hgnefit ftoin it, 
parental tenderness for 
ouritc opinions and#jpi|inci- 
plcs, which makes them airi^a, as 
much as possible, exposing them to 
the dangers of examination and dis¬ 
cussion—will no doubt be perfectly 
delighted with a writer who, in lay¬ 
ing down one qf.the most question¬ 
able positions that ever mu hazarded, 
has nothing more tedISm to say in 
its behalf, than tliat it w'ould be 
idle to ofter proofs of it." But really 
this brevity of yours gets somewliat 
excessive occasionally ; and if it does 
not produce obscurity, must be al¬ 
lowed, at the same time, to be not 
very well calculated for 






little suspicious of a rca- 
postb to his conclusions 
1 sdf-complacency, whether 
ises from which he starts be 
false, and who does not seem 
•to be in the least disconcerted, even 
when he happens not to have any 
premises to start from at all. In the 
present case, for instance, where you 
seem to be in ihe last-metttioncd 
,predicament, you cannot comj^lain, 
«^tbough we should not feel quite so 
^Vvell satisfied as to the truth of your 
proposition, as we might pernaps 
have been, had yon condescended to 
argue it a little more after the or¬ 
dinary fashion. What do you mean 
by telling us, that not many months 
Ago, the intelligent part of the com¬ 
munity bore public testimony to the 
fact, and no other evidence is neces¬ 
sary ?" Why, the fac|iln question, 
namely, the alleged deterioration of 
the national character, by the infiu- 
Jtence of HhcUous publications, does 
not depehd upon the testiipony of 
•any saf ^ people whatever, but in- 
.vedves nm^r of opinion, with which 
^^estimonyhas little or nothing to do. 
*The determination of this fact, which 
yoii .]||rould have us consider as of so 
very simple a nature, that it may be 
* red merely because if has been 
4, involves, in the first place, 


thcii^^mont of the dispute, as to 
the Hwexistence of the supposed 
natio^r’degeneracy, or, ih qther 
words, the consideration of thetrue 
import of the several statements from 
which that supposition has been de¬ 
duced; a dispute in which, as 1 have 
already attempted to shew, wherever 
the strong assertions* may be found, 
the stroi^ arguments, at least, do 
not belong exdusively to the side es¬ 
poused by you and your friends. But, 
even supposing this point settled, or 
rather conceded, for g, moment, to 
your satisfaction, the elucidation of 
the alleged fact still demands from 
you, in the second place, a proof 
that such a connection may be es¬ 
tablished between this national de¬ 
generacy and the publications allud¬ 
ed to, as that the one may be fairly 
considered as the sole cause of the 
other; a demand which, however 
difficult it may 1^ for you to answer 
it, is surely not to bt either olsmplieil 
with or evaded, by a mere apjwal to 
the authority of a paitd of indi¬ 
viduals. We are long ago done with 
the days of infallibility, loth at Rome 
and elsewhere; and I must beg leave 
to inform '* intelligent part of 
the community," whoever they be, 
that even their testimony cannot he 
admitted now-a-days, either as a 
substitute for sound lumc, or a pass¬ 
port for its opposite. But wbo,^te/ 
all, are these same testifying sages, 
to whoK ipse dixit we are thus turn¬ 
ed over by this compendious method 
of proving a proposition In your 
lack of argumeni of your own, it 
might have been at least expected, 
that your rderences to others should 
have been good; but you treat yoUr 
readers no better than a swindler, 
who, when his creditors hint a wish 
for a little cash, if quite convenient, 
gravely r^^arks, tliat it would be 
Sle to bat that if they doubt 


his AbiM^wipy them ten times die 
amounf^a^piemands, he can refer 
them voucher 

and thei^^n^Py coolly presents 
th4iMi.jdlm^i^'9Mre8S of a person 
r.®5r The fact is, that 
|%iitimfl| ». home by the 
pirt>1^||Pbe cmiimunity, 
with fO much easy 
ai^ikiKSe, is nothing ttum or less 
than a mere fiction of ybur own 
dreamii^ T would not, of eburse, be 
A B 
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understood to insinuate tl^- you sold;^ by the repeated application of 
were at all aware of tbe nonMpi you the virus by whi^ it was at first com- 
were inditing at the time wftOT you municated, and continues at the^ pre- 
made this singular appeal; it arose^ aent moment, as it has all along done, 
no doubt, purely from the treachery io^ist, with the most unaccountable 
of a warm imagination, excited by obstinacy, ^very attempt that can be 
the interest of the sulnect ; b^ cer- m^, ather to suhdue it or^^tc .miti- 
tain it is, that no public declaration gate its violence; for thc^i^ipHie 
of the description aUuded to has is- libellous publications, wMcw^Jbave 
sued, for a great many months, from done all this mischief, havellMiai dp- 
any set of people whatever, unless, posed hjr as many checks and Octanter- 

E ossibly, somewing of the kind may cha^s, as, one should think, would 
e found among the denunciations of have kirot most evil influences in or- 
Sir John Sewi^ and his association der. luey have been prosecuted by 
of old women, who, could hardly, the Attorney-Genmal, and bullied by 
however, after what has passed, be the Constitutionally^ Association, and 
well styled, by way of eminence, the frowned upon by assembled wis- 
intelligent part of the community, ex- dom of Parliaments and subjected to 
cept by a very hitter sarcasm indeed, restrictions and pe^ties which have 
The truth is, that this idea of immensely increased both the diffi- 
yours, about lil^ous publications, culty and the danger of circulating 
is, like most of your other ideas, a them ; and, as you yourself inform 
very absurd qne. You have heard us, discountenanced and reprobated 
your Tory acquaintances talk so by all the intelligent part of the corn- 
much, ki their figurative and forcible munity; and not only cut up, confu- 
way, about the kingdom being inun- ted, and confounded, by the eloquence 
dated with Kbels, that you seem ac- and argument of the ablest,writers 
tually, at lasit, to have taken tlie ex- in the kingdom, but, as if 
pression in fts literal acceptation, and were not enough to neutra]i2i^;,an- 
to be haunted with a sort of belief, nihilate them, more than 8UjP9|^f|pdy 
that vo^ miserable fellow-country- answered and exposed by th^> own 
men nave, in these latter days, been inherent foUy and absurdity. And 
regularly visited, every season, with a yet, in the very teeth of all these 
bona fide flood of sedition and bias- formidable obstames, and in spite of 
phemy, whose poisonous waters rush- this imputed weakness and impo- 
ing Ip upon their understandings, by tenc^,, do they contrive, according to 
mouth, ears, and nostrils at,,once, you, m'go on extending and strength- 
have never failed, in a short i^e, to ening their dominion; and the su- 
soak and intoxicate them so effectu- perior ability, and more dexterout- 
ally, as to make them quite impene- and powerful reasoning, by which 
trable, for the rest of the year, to the their nonsense has been met and re¬ 
voice both of reason and religion. If pelled, have been equally unsuccess- 
this is not exactly your notion of the iul in diminishing their influence 
matter, it is plain enough, at least, with the punishments of judicial au- 
that you have got possemed by some thority, and the anathemas of your 
other, not muw less extraordinary, men of intelligence, and the poun^; 
Some time about the close, of the year shillings, and pence, of those wko-^ 
181 &, according to you, u sudden possess neither the one attribute nor 
and complete perversiqh of ^e cha- the other. Now, really, I must he 
racter of the people was excused for saying, that all this^ 

eflbeted by the disseiil^iat^^f aipong standing unexplainra and unquali^ 
them of a few dozj^j|j^^ekl pam- as it does, is what I, for c^, aumoC 
phlets, therebeing|i{^^it|1^ w|iat- e^ctly nndmrtake .to digest It may 
ever in the drcummpi^^ be a very «ilendid poetietd rancep* 

ticular period which tion„; but, in fdain prose, it #oun«- 

Bisted in. accon Mdis hingj^fBMp somewhat ex^uvagnnt and inotedi^ 

Not only s^ mUif hie. Why, flnea and imprisonmentt-V 

per. It. would ^Iwh wH^^^ may he very preposterous appUea- 
were inopmat^ in this singular tnau- tionsi to be sure, for curing a inaui 
^^thut Unfortunate era, has been either of ,his irreligion or his 

ulive, and id vigour, fection, as well as rather inooitgrli|Kiia 
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auxiliaries for the (!aii$e of ('hristian- 
ity to ally itself withal; and the 
indict'Ag and sentencing, therefore, 
which has been so very busily at 
work, has undoubtedly had consider* 
able effect in propagating the yery 
evil which it was perhaps intended 
Press, at l^t, is 
as avj^bie to the advocates of one 
side of-.i'he question, as to those of 
the other; and men are sui^lj^ not 
so perversely in love with bad i(%ic, 
as that they should all, or a great 
majority of them, prefer it, without 
any temptation, to its opposite. There 
is only, 1 suspecti, one conclusion to 
which sehgible^^tod unprejudiced 
men will be dispOMd to bdme in the 
circumstances of the raise, namely. 


success has of late years at- 
le publication of seditious 
and blasphemous libels, has arisen 
entirely from the conduct pursued,' 
and the doctrines advanced in refer¬ 
ence to .this subject, by the Opposi¬ 
tion pWty in Parliament; and with- 
oui inaulging in anj^farther contro¬ 
versy about the amount of that suc¬ 
cess, 1 shall merely endeavour, as 
briefly as 1 can, to expose the absur¬ 
dity of the argument by which you 
pretend to trace and assign its cause. 
With the reasons which ypu give for 
engaging in the investigation of this 
matter at the present moment, I have 
nothing to do, except tt> remark, that 
the first, in which you talk of the 
likelihood that the calm the nation 


that of the publications'which you at present enjoys may be broken by 
have thought proper to characterize the next season of scarcity or manu- 
80 sweepingly by the epithet libel- facturing distress, is in direct con- 
lous; a very large proportion, how- tradiction to one of your own funda- 
ever disagreeable to you and your mental positions already laid down, 
friends, may not have been, on that and, in fact, involves an acknow- 
account, the less deserving of atton- ledgment that all yoar^previous as- 

tion and confidence from the more —-- 

ind«] 


^ art of tbe community; 
and^l: such of them as may have 
be^ll^y objectionable, must, if 
any injury worth speaking 
of at all, have derived their roost ef¬ 
fectual strength from the unfortu¬ 
nate political circumstances of the 
times, and especially from those 
measures of an obstinate and inca¬ 
pable administration, already enu¬ 
merated, which have done so mudi, 
to multiply tbe enemies of the 
Constitution, and to alarm and dis¬ 
gust its friends. It were a libel upon 
reason and religion themselves, as 
well as upon human nature, to sup¬ 
pose any thing else. 

Discrediting and denying, then, 
ftid tuu comjKlled to do, your whole 


sertions about the unassisted influ¬ 
ence of libellous publications, in 
disturbing the tranquillity of tbe 
country, were quite extravagant and 
unfounded; and that the second, in 
as far as it is intelligible, (for there 
is a ghold deal of your rumbling rhe- 
torick about the “gigantic sect of 
the anarchists,*' and other such terri¬ 
fic imaginations, which I certAnly 
do not profess to comprehend,) if it 
does liot contain any thing particu¬ 
larly applicable to the point in band, 
is at least valuable, as a pretty fair 
specimen of the candour, liberality 
and correctness we are to expect ii 
the sequel. I am sorry 1 cannot join 
with you in your decorous expres¬ 
sions of regret, that *“ the represen¬ 
tative Governments which have been 


wtory upon this subject, m m far as lately wtablished, have each of them 
it involves the notion of a change in what is called an Opposition," and 
the pation^ character, occasioned that"*' the I^iw bas, in France, be¬ 
lli^ by the influence of libellous come 
jiitdilicationB, tw by any other cause, much ib 


I shall tifte the liberty, in jotting 
down tfaemw remarks I intend to of¬ 
fer upon i&e remainder cS your effu¬ 
sion, to ' overlook any connection 
vrhich it nlsy be intended to have 
the portion aheady discussed, 
and consider it amply uj^n its own 
merits, as a separate and int^pend- 
'aniim^Gulation. It consists prind- 
' of an attempt to shew, that. 


free;' nor so 
ihd your meaning, 
when ’ that the same 

ih this coun- 
J licentious- 

otW nations pub- 

*'***^^intere8ts of 

_ _, of their 

enlightened Maitoties ^ Fpjjpsia and 
Austria uu surely not the rq^ons 
of the eirth to which this last'de- 
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scriptioD is meant to apply ; {||||^ough vict you of a few offences of an inii-« 
that explanation, to be sure,! woulil nitely more discreditable complexion 
giye it a meaning which most' people than bad logic. 1 will prove you 
would be ready enough both to un- to be addicted to a system of ran- 
derstand and assent to. As for your dom asseveration, which leads you, 
third and last reason, founded', as it whenever your argument requiresit, 
is, upon the determination which, it to iwsume as true, what, to speak in 
seems, you an4,your friends have the mildest terms, it is imf^ible 
cently adopted, to'''act no longer on you can have ascertained. 4 will 


to whom it is, addressed will feel at 
all alanq^d, •either by the martial 
phraseology in which it is couched, 
or by the recollection of the Bulls, 
Beacons, ancT other abortions of Tory 
blackguardism, whether rotting ih 


liberality ih your interpretation of 
the motives of those who differ from 
yon in their political professions and 
conduct. I will prove you to be a 
disbeliever and c^n^mner of all gene¬ 
rous or ennpblin^lll^s of'hninan na¬ 
ture. I wm prow'you to be a busy 


it is intended to sug¬ 
gest. 

To enter, however, upon more im¬ 
portant matters: in my preceding 
observations, I have had abundant 
occasion to expose youir miserable in¬ 
efficiency a|i a rcasoner, as well as, to! 
remark thiaUngular mixture of pre¬ 
judice and ,,fiimplicity by which you 
appear to be guided in the selection 
wd statement of the facts upon 
which yoyr reasonings are founded. 
These, however, are insignificant 
charges, compared to those which I 
felt myself compelled to ma^ with 
reference to the remaining part of 
yoifr effusion. The ailment to the 
consideration of which I .am now 
about to OToceed, is certainly quite 
as meonefusive and absurd as any 
of those , which have been already 
examined,^and the references which 
you make in the course of it, to mat¬ 
ters of fact, are as incorrect and per¬ 
verse as usual; hut your unfairness, 
both of statement a#d inference, 
which, as fbrmerly displayed, o^ht 
perhaps have bten refiirded,^ a 
slight stretch of chaiil^ as notWng 
worse than the result; of ignoWce 
and cred^ty, ia,;^^ Ui^i^panied 




'S7 


m3 JWil I 


with so many 
tions of a had 
impossijjle, I t 
to fiirait its oh 
consfcructiop^ 
tore riiave^!3|| 
of jiduf 
thito.,'d^ijiBili 


many Jneojit^to indiea- 
i haa>fi^i|, '^et ft will he 

Its a 




mvoA aoineto^Bg thi 
least, of tn argument. 1 


h^^ble ani^^ 
to ItWfeh you A«ve 
tbi: shi^, at 
nent. 1 will edn- 


minded man would not have so much 
as listened to. I wiU prove you to be 
as coarse and brutal in the expres¬ 
sion of your sentiments, as you are 
uncandid; intolerant, and unscru- 
^lous in the formation of them. 
.Lastly, I will prove you to be a bi- 
gotted hater of whatever breathes the 
spirit, or bears the name-of.^berty, 
the friend and eulogist of despots, 
and the ready defender of wha^i^vT 
tends to abridge the rights o;^ man¬ 
kind. I will prove all these charges 
by quotations from, or references to, 
our own recorded exposition of your 
your opinions. 

commence your attack, it 
musf be cohfessed, with a sufficiently 
frank and intrepid disregard of cere¬ 
mony, when you dcFcribe a Parlui- 
mentery Opposition in general, 'is a 
political bray, “ whicli, continually 
coming in contact with the interests 
of the nation, invariably regards 
them as tocondary to its own and 
inform us afterwards, in the »^e, 
downright and comprehensive 
of assertion, that ** ie daily rP 8 or«|P* 
ev*^ imaginable artifice to streng^ 
en its intetost, and promote t]| 
miraal of its opponents," and 
ftc|^ in the constant habit of* 
sailing the Ministry, onfll'beeause it 
is. tiie Ministry.^ This Is a sample 
of the sort of thii^ which we must 
W c^tented, it scems^ aeoept 
'is'fair, thoderstte, and ^gentleinttnly 
vfrriting, when .H comes from a p^ 
in the pay of Mr Oiffiird, or the Oo- 
feratoent. What would be said oif a 
writer on the unprivileged sid&|f the 
question, who should audadoi^'to- 
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lure to iraitajo this free and easy *fa- you, the occupation of the Press of 


sliion of discijissing die character of 
his ptjlitical antagonists. Suppose 
some unfortunate Whig, in the ar¬ 
dour of his opposition against the 
oxssling adininiairation, should,be so 
far left to himself, as to be induce^ 
to, aver, without qualification, tliat 
every Ministry is in fact nothing bet¬ 
ter than a public enemy, advapta- 
geously posted for the purposes of 
plunder and delusion, and that all 


Eughi^, so far as the public prints 
are concerned, is neither more nor less 
than “' to do every thing that hononr 
aud honesty shrink from.” There is 
no mincing of matters here certainly; 
and, in t^ith, when a man has a 
point to gidu, either sword in hand 
or Mn in hand, there is nothing like 
deding.about him frith a little vi¬ 
gour, This manifestly seems to be, 
at all, events, your mode of going to 


- --^-Q — 

wno support or approve its measures work ; ,your main concern is to make 
may be divided, by a very simple VQUt assertions as emphatic as possi- 
classification, into a majority of ble ; and as for any wruples about 
knaves, and a ipinority of fools, their correettiess, ami so forth, why, 


Why, if any thi^^this i;iad were to 
happen, wo shoulpQcver hear enough 
about ffie withering it^uence of Jac- 
fioii, and the illiberaUty of what are 
calleil libn al piilUics, arid the Other 
commodious texts upon which the 
Editor of the Courier is in the haUt 
of exercising his gift, whenever there 
is nothing in the last arrivals from 
Paris to make the exposition of a 
new set of principles expedient. Bpt 
tlie most provoking thing of all is, 
that, indefensible and intolerable as 
this dashing species of rhetorick 
would be considered any where else, 
even if ofiered as mere declamation 
or invective, it is absolutely present¬ 
ed to us, in the Quarterly Review, as 
so much sober reasoning, and we are 
compelled to accept of it as the in¬ 
troductory demonstration of a long 
and elaborate induction. It is cer¬ 
tainly a demonstration which, it 
must be admitted, has at least the 
merit of being unanswerable; and if 
this, in the present instance, be 
somewhat like the security of Juve¬ 
nal's vacuus viator, a property of a 
, native, ratlier than a positive dc- 
''^^-^ption, it is to be hoped, that no- 
iy will think the less of it on ac- 
auut of so very trivial a peculiarity. 
* “|viag assumed your first posi- 
'in this brilliant and efi&ctive 
e, you go on, in the second place, 
after mssi||B remarking, as you pa^, 
that thc^blic voice is, in this coun¬ 
try, the ehief arbiter of power, to 
■discuss the nature and character of 
daily Press, as being, in your 
* jodgment, the principal instrument 
which the public o}>inion is, de- 
J»rmined. If the fact be really .so, 

■ M M .undoubtedly a very dej^mble 
ior, at. present, accoraing to 



you wisel;^'leave diem,to those who 
have nothing more important to at¬ 
tend to. And thus you establish 
your ailment, if not to the entire sa¬ 
tisfaction of your readers, at least as 
completely as it is possible for such 
an argument to he estaUished. Our 
newsi)apers, say you, originate with 
our political parttbs; but these news¬ 
papers are themselves libellous, and 
their conductors necessarily licen¬ 
tious; ‘'from thjs, and ibis.done, 
springs the clamour which is raised 
by them, whenever libels are prwe- 
cuted; and hence the impunity witli 
which libels are circular, and all 
the long et cetera of its acctmipany- 
ing evils.” 

Our newspapers, it seems, arc ne¬ 
cessarily libellous; but then, y the 
libels circulated by the Ministerial 
prints must be altogether difierent 
from (meaning much more liarmless 
than) those circulated by the Opposi¬ 
tion onesand for this very sapient 
reason, that “ they cannot support 
the Ministry, without supporting the 
Constitution, the laws, religion, and 
social order.” Of a truth, some peo- 
piyiave got an assortmentof itRTvcl- 
o|Py ieiinghtened notions, about the 
Constitutiuu, the laws, religion, and 
social oribi^r*.' According to the cur¬ 
rent phU^^^V in certain circles, tbo 
venmulde j^ii^djges so much talked 
of under names, are, with 

reyerehti he it set of as 

u|iip1ds snd oaj^cious old gcntle- 
'^* *8 ever pesteifed their nurses, 
h^be^‘;ridb3blda5 by 
':<^et-shi|tm|||||ij^^ fan- 
'i’h^ bbsplutcdy' no 
rnefe or,. fixedness about 

.thi^,th|a so tyril-oU^ wea- 

themm^. T^e Cons^^on i-'why. 
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to chftDge the gender of the meta¬ 
phor, it has been snccessi veljr the 
jcept^mistress of all the ruling fac¬ 
tions, from the Revolution dovy^n- 
vmrds, to say nothing of its occa¬ 
sional services under the earlier his¬ 
tory of the Monarchy. It aRoiyed 
itself to be transferred from tha pos¬ 
session of thecWbigs under.A 4 ng 
William, to'fliat'of the Tones undo: 
Queen Anne, with all the grace and 
g^-humour imagined; it wore 
one sort of countenance during the 
reign of George II., and tlirew it 
aside for another, without either 
shame or reluctance, to suit, a new 
connection, slmrtly after the accession 
of his successor ; it was keenly at- 
tached to ]^orm with the Mr Pitt 
of 178S, and as keenly opposed to it 
with the^Mr Pitt of 1793 ; it was a 
cold-Uood^, continental, slavish-, 
hearted Coiistitation, under my Lord. 
Castlereagh ; and has been hither^ 
very nearly as hid^ except by fi.ts. 
and starts, und^' oi^ present har-., 
moniouB and effective cabinet. To 
support the Constitution, in short, 
according to the phraseology of these 


ways meant, nothing more, than to 
be ready to repeat all the^ dicta, and 
laud all the measures of his 
servants for the time being ; and the 
truly Constitutional man, in. their 
estimation, ia the quick-sighted and . 
dexterous poRticiau, who can enter, 
whenever he finds it conv^ient, into 
a new set of opinions, with the same 
facility wi& which orfier men' can 
put on a new' suit of clolhes, and 
who never sufihrs rite line qf his con¬ 
duct' and conversation to differ by 
the minutest shade, from that of the 
ascendant luminary of the day, ^y 
morfftban if the due .were merdka 
refleotioii firenn the other* ApBo 
with the lews, religioh, anC'j^al 




order. With the IhdT 
tion, all th^ 
many cant tmrms, 
a solemn and 
support the 
generatiolM ago, yfudioate ap£^» 
plaud rite^lqilg^ 

To snp^t g|| ioo, 

otW Aingk rile 

cions abs(^ri» of%e Irishjesmlk* 
liriiment, and to resist Aattm^ 
to retniove dr Mid 


as for the cause of social order, 
as these people employ the phrase, 
why, it was the cause of King John 
before the meeting at Runnymede, 
and of King James before the Revo¬ 
lution, and always will be, as'it has 
always been, the cause of the King 
or the Tyrant, who may happen to 
fill rile throne^—and nothing more. It 
is an idle mockery, therefore, to tell 
us that the public prints, in riie inte¬ 
rest of the Ministry, roust at all times 
be necessarily the supporters of the 
Constitution, the laws, religion, and 
social order. The proposition either 
asserts nothing or it asserts a 
grpat deal wbictr!|Mklpahly untrue. 

If the words are tipH in any higher 
sense than that which has just been 
explained, the Opposition journals 
are at least just as hkely as the Mi- 
nisteiiri ones to be cutitleel to the 
credit, of supporting the cause de¬ 
scribed by tnera. " The majority, 
at least, of the measures of the Minis- 
ti^,’'-8ay you, " are intended to be¬ 
nefit the nation.” This is a favourite 
aphorism, I Bra.aware, with all such 
our riiick-and-tbin worshippers 
le powers that be, as are weak 
enough to pr^nd to any thing like 
a conscience. They delight to wrap 
themselves up, in this comfortable 
theoretical generality, from the recol¬ 
lection of whatever individual follies 
or crimes riiey may have found it ne¬ 
cessary to sanction in the course of 
their practice. And, in truth, if it 
could be satisfactorily established, 
that every acting Ministry must, 
frmn its v&j nature, be in general 
right in the measures it pursues, as 
it would follow, of course, that its 
opponents must be almost alway 
wrong, it would undoubtedly b0|<ili§i£ 
policy of all honest and prudent 
to endeavour to support it in pow 
in i^ite itf the few errors into whiflh 
> it rai^t occasionally run,—up 
. sound and salutary prindple 

Makes us ratlwr bear thos^hji we’ have« 
Than fly to othen which not ef.** 

But is impossible to establish any 
.. riripg of the kind. 1 do not sj^ to 
\ dribatq with you about the newugu]^ 
intefiiioni every possible admhijlt* * 
tration; but certain it is, that a'^t 
of men may very easily he conceived 
to get into power in this countlT^ the 
whole course of whose poUcyr-rilMA 
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be, in effhit, (^Which Ui theonly point 
worth atteiiding to,) more detrimen'* 
tal to the interests, and derc^atoi^ lo 
the honour, of the praple whom they 
pretend to serve. Their inattention, 
it “may be from mistaken views, to 
all the most important concerns of 
their situation, may be so flagrant, 
and BO persevering, or their incapaci- 
ty may be so lamentably injurious, 
or the principles by the guidance 
of which they conduct themselves' 
may, without being absolutely the 
result of any thing like a determi> 
nation to degrade or ruin their coun¬ 
try, be neverthelesf so utterly vicious 
in their nature, so destructive in 
their tendency, tittt it were a species 
of criminal insanity to permit them 
to remain at the helm of afikirs. It 
is the duty of all true patriots to unite 
in opposition to every such mischiev¬ 
ous administration, whatever be the 
purity of intention in which its mea¬ 
sures originate. Of what importance 
is it to tell us, that the Minister is 
nothing worse than weak or misled; 
when the whole empire is paying for; 
or suffering under, and all the rest 
of Europe laughing at, his blunders? 

I am now come to the character 
you are pleased, with so much libera¬ 
lity of anuse, to bestow upon the ex¬ 
isting Opposition; and in quoting a 
few sentences from the frantic invec¬ 
tive in which you indulge under this 
head, 1 shall nave a further oppor¬ 
tunity of illustrating, according to 
the pledge 1 have given above, the 
very gentlemanly and charitable 
manner in which you advocate your 
peculiar opinions. What does the 
reader thinic of such pithy writing as 
the following ? The nation has, for 
i-time, had a Whig Opposition, 
3 in such circumstances, and 
ed of such men, as have been ex- 
oalculated to make it produce 
utmost measure or public 
_ An Opposition of this de- 
n had been denominated, by 
thehye, inj^receding ^tence, **a 
base, unprinrapled,patricidalfaction,” 
by a somewhat more brief, though 
certaMb'not less enei^tic burst of 
maMiF8b>qttence. " The W^tigs," 
Aelrm^ver, we are told by this wg y 
clev^; as well as liberal-minded 
MjiC 'It few sentences afterwards, 
"‘’'^Wve’''become men of slendtf talents 
and pUaat honesty; all whose talents 




were above those of die third class 
have l^n removed from their ranks, 
and, it they have been replaced at 
all, it hfis l^n by men of the most 
Common-place intellects, and the 
most questionable principles." Again 
they are described, a little way down, 
after,the same decoi^s fashion, as 
*' men greedy of office, of violent 
passions, desperate hopes, and ques¬ 
tionable honesty and of the pwty 
to which they belong it is sweeping- 
ly remarked, that “ it is formed for 
tne purpose of oppoting, indiscrimi¬ 
nately, all the measures of the Mi¬ 
nisters, without any reference to their 
merits, and of driving them from 
their office, however disastrous the 
consequences may prove to the na¬ 
tion." “It struggles," it is added,- 
“ not for the good of the country, but 
for personal profit and aggrandiz^ 
ment at the public cost.' This is 
the correct and cautious language of 
your champion of reUgiouj and eulo¬ 
gist of social order,—of jaiur courtly 
enemy of plebeian rudeness, and re- 
volntionary extravagance,—of your 
sensitive aohorrer of all libels, public 
and private, and dignified and con¬ 
sistent reprover of the misdemeanoura 
of a licentious Press. It is, it must 
be coufessed, particularly disinterest¬ 
ed in you to endeavour to compen¬ 
sate, in this way, for the weaknesji of 
your arguments, by affording so very 
disgusting an exhibition, in your own 
practice, of the vices against which 
you preach. You a^e disposed, you 
say, to praise the Revolution of 168B 
as highly as any body, but for a rea¬ 
son of your own. It was a measure, 
it seems, “ of defence, and not of ag¬ 
gression, of preservation, and not of 
change.” Ii this be really the anta- 
gin^ peculiarity which has procured . 
for if tile meed of your approval, I 
am afraid its pretensions to that ho- . 
nour will hardly stand a very strict, 
examination. A measure of defence 
and preaervatimi it undoubtedly was; 
but to assert that it was not a mea¬ 
sure of change ahd aggression too, 
aro<»iti!B:ream to sucb cn aristocra¬ 
tic dd^ce of the evi n ce'of facts, 
as itteitiier to desetyi^ip^^fl(^ 4 t of an 
answer. 1 fowtmex As¬ 

sertion, &at tliilp meminahle event 
“ formed a i^rece^nt a dangeroua 
nature.** * Perhaps the very first of 
the benefits whldh it ibrought along 
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with it, was ‘the noble precedent 
which jit established. Without, in 
the slightest degree, under-rating its 
other blessings, it may be fairly as¬ 
serted, til at the better part of their 
value consisted in their being asso¬ 
ciated with, and indeed founded upon, 
the recognition the principle wtiich 
admits the right of subjects to change, 
whenever it may seem to them expe¬ 
dient, the form of the government 
under which they live. 1 state the 
matter in these broad and unqualified 
terms, because 1 am quite unable to 
discern those delicate lines of dis¬ 
tinction, which some nice speculators 
pretend to tra£e between certain mea¬ 
sures actually pursued by our ances¬ 
tors at the period of the Revolution, 
and certain others, sanctioned, .seem¬ 
ingly, by the same principles which, 
from a regard to expediency, were 
not resorted to. It is the practice, 
of course, now-a-days, for every body 
to pretend 4o admire the Constitu¬ 
tion as established at the Revolution; 
and none are more prolix in their pro¬ 
fessions, or more obstreperous with 
their huzzas, upon this subject, than 
the sworn and unrelenting enemies 
of all otlier revolutiuns, and the 
admirers and defenders of all exist¬ 
ing unrogenerated despotisms. These 
very consistent persons arc, it may 
be supposed, not a little puzzled oc¬ 
casionally, to reconcile the several ar¬ 
ticles of their motley creed, and to 
remove the unpleasant suspicion 
which a censorious world is somewhat 
apt to entertain, that the plaudits 
which they lavish upon the Revolu¬ 
tionary government under which they 
live, do not originate exactly in those 
purely patriotic motives to which 
the^are so fond of referring them ; 
but are bestowed rather bccai^ it 
would not accord with their intnests 
to withhold them, than because they 
actually approve in their hearts, of 
what they so vociferously panegyrize. 
Among other expedients to which 
they are in the habit of having re- 
cour8e,for the vindication of their con. 
sUteney, is the one to which jrou, 1 
observe, have lent the aid of yonr aide 
goose-q[iiill. consists merely^ in 
a very modest attempt to persuade 
us tltat the Revolution of 1688 was, 
in fact, hardly a Revolution at all, 
and dmt th^efiire those only are its 
genuine admirers, by whom all re¬ 


volutionary movements are reproba¬ 
ted, and held in detestation. In or- 
dt;r to make out mis very simple and 
conclusive proposition, nothing more 
is deemed necessary than to hazard a 
few bold assertions about the matter, 
as usual, without any very scrupu¬ 
lous respect for the evidence of the 
facts to which they allude. The 
people, for instance, on that occasion, 
proceeded, to be sure, to adjust their 
dislocated government, without ask¬ 
ing, or waiting for the concurrence 
of its establislicd head; but then Air 
Burke has told us, that no nation can 
do a thing of this kind more than 
once, and that bw^icesturs, there¬ 
fore, by availing timthsclvcs of tbeir 
singular privilege, at the }>eriod in 
question, did virtually,—that, 1 think, 
is his expression,—preclude tbeir pos¬ 
terity from tlic repetition of any thing 
similar,forall succeeding generations. 
In the samej or a similar inanncr> are 
these ingeniouscasuistsin the liabit of 
dealing with all the other difficulties 
of the subject; till at last, by certain 
occult processes of ratiocination, they 
contrive to strip, what has been hi¬ 
therto very erroneously denominated 
a Revolution, of every thing about it 
of a Revolutionary character. Even 
when you press upon them the awk¬ 
ward circumstance of the dethrone¬ 
ment of the Monarch, and the disin- 
heiitance of his family, you find them 
abundantly supplied with a 'yatiety 
of commodious expedients ill whicn 
to take refuge. They will tdl you, 
for example, that King James never 
was dethroned at all; that, properly 
speaking, heonly abdicated the throne; 
as if a man, who has been compelled 
to abandon a certain valuable pos¬ 
session, will account himself 
the better off* in his misfortunKp^ 
having a long Latin law-term ap^pw 
priated to his use, instead of some 
vulgar English monoByllabl ^^ ^j P r. 
if this is not sufficiently^ 
tory, they will just speak'tiut 4t 9^, 
and assert, that Uie ptiieiple whicli 
sanctioned the dethroni^ of the Mo¬ 
narch, if any tiling of the kind actu¬ 
ally took place, was, to use own 
language, " of all the prinq^s of 
period the only one whic^ was 
Of douhtiid truth.” As if this«were 
not tile very i^dple, not to huve 
acted upon which would have ren¬ 
dered every thing elpe that was *tx- 
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pected useless or absurd, and to deny 
the truth of which is just the same 
thing as to n^^tain that tl^ Revo^ 
lution was a piece of outrageous ati- 
mioality altogether, in its origin, its 
progress, and its consummation. 

If the crime, therefore, which you 
charge against the members of the 
present Opposition be merely their 
veneration for the Revolution of 
1688, not only as having been a 
measure of great practical benefit at 
the time, but as likewise affording 
an^ invaluable precedent for the 
guidance and the warning of poste¬ 
rity, the imputation is one in whidi 
they are well entitled to glory, as 
equally honour^le to the consisten¬ 
cy and the moral purity of the faith 
to which they arc attached. I have 
not left myself space to pursue you 
at much length, through your stric¬ 
tures upon their conduct, in refer¬ 
ence to certain more recent events of 
a similar character, nor is it at all 
necessary that 1 should. The frothy 
farrago of assertion and declamation 
which you pour forth upon this sub¬ 
ject is fortunately very nearly as imi- 

E otent as it is rancorous. It affords, 
owever, one or two admirable spe¬ 
cimens of the despicable and disgust¬ 
ing vulgarity with which you arc in 
the habit of talking of the motives 
of your political opponents. The 
Whigs, you are, for instance, weak 
to believe, or at least wicked 
to assert, were induced to 
emhrabb the principles of the French 
Revolution, “through party inter¬ 
est,*’ “ although they perceived,” 
you elegantly add, “ that the new 
{Opinions were but vampings up of 
dasd (dd sophisms and falsehoods.” 
,)[ IM^ly, without hesitation, to this 
Stretched piece of drivelling, that the 
<^arge which it contains is as ab¬ 
surd and incredible as it is incapa- 
of being substantiated, although 
true. It is a charge ad- 
wUhwt proof, and in spite 
{pj||)>ability>-Ta charge such as no 
man whatev^ is entitled, and, as 1 
i^uld have imagined, before peru¬ 
sing your pages, no man pretending 
,ito ii3m rimk of a gwuleman would 
%live .descended to make against a- 
nol^.'*Br^he Whi^ ate to be 
coodemned for the generous en- 
with which they greeted 
the dawn of the Fi^cli Rev^ution, 
voi.. xit. ' 


or for the still more generous intre* 
pidity with which (hey continued, 
after tliat fair sky was overcast, to 
adhere to their principles, in spite of 
evil times and evil tongues,—as con¬ 
demned they ^ill be, by all the cold¬ 
blooded crew who acknowledge no 
other test of the value of any prin¬ 
ciples, except the prafit to he made 
by professing them; let them, at least, 
be judged candidly and dispassion¬ 
ately upon the evidence of facts, by 
minds capable of dissenting from an 
opinion, without quest^ning the ho¬ 
nesty of those who hold it. They arein 
the habit of praising Revolutions, you 
assert, merely as such, without eiuier 
inquiring or caring whether the Go¬ 
vernments overturned by them may 
or may not have deserved tlieir fate. 
The best, and indeed the only way of 
proving such an accusation as this, if 
nonsense so |mlpable merits any other, 
treatment than instant and indignant 
rejection, would he, one slmnld think, 
to produce at least one mstance in 
which something like whht is alleged 
has actually and undeniably taken 
place. But, instead of any thing of 
this kind, which would have set the 
question ut rest at once, all we have 
from you, is a reference to the irre¬ 
levant ca.scs of France, Spain, Por¬ 
tugal, Naples, and Ihedmont. Them 
is notone of these countries, surely, 
in which any body will pretend to 
say that the Government did not im¬ 
periously demand a radical and com¬ 
prehensive reformation, whatever dif¬ 
ference of opinion may exist as to 
the period selected, and the method 
adopted for effecting it. The appro¬ 
bation, therefore, with whii^ the 
Whigs have regarded the Revolu¬ 
tions which have recently taken 
or been attempted, in these particu¬ 
lar countries, is not, in the slightest 
degree, corroborative of your asser¬ 
tion. You might just as well take it 
into your head to revile the Ju^es as 
a crew of blood-thirsty, iron-hearted 
monsters, regardless of human suf¬ 
fering, and desperately partial to 
hanging *'for its own dear sake;'* 
and remwk, in confirmation of the 
diarge, that not maiw weeks ago, on 
a certain dreuit, no Kwer than three 
poor wretdbies were sentenced to the 
gallows, and left for execution, the 
first for murder, the second for rape, 
and the third for both mimes com- 
•4B 
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bined. The Revolutions which you 
enumerate were provoked and justi¬ 
fied, every one of them, by a thou¬ 
sand abuses in the several (^vem- 
ments attacked, which nothi^ but 
Revolutions could remedy ; and the 
man who withholds from them his 
aymjMthy, would assuredly be just 
as rductant to tulogize our own Re¬ 
volution, of which they are merely 
so many imitations, if certain un¬ 
worthy motives did not interfere to 
make him affect an admiration which 
he does not f(|el. 

After all this, I have but little to 
say with reference,to the remainder 
of your argument.* The imputations 
you throw upon the character of the 
present Opposition, both in the pas¬ 
sages I have noticed, and in several 
o^ers much of the same liberal com¬ 
plexion, and doing equal honour to 
the head and heart of the writer, 
which I have not room to quote, 
amount tt^othingmorc than a tissue 
of calumnRs,—^many of them quite 
ridiculous find incredible,—most of 
them incapable of being established, 
even if they were true,—and all of 
them, in spite of the verbiage with 
which they arc encumbered, unac¬ 
companied by the slightest evidence 
calculated to impose upon any man 
come to years of discretion, unless he 
has been unfortunately driven at 
least half mad by the bigotry and 
the bitterness of political animosity. 
It follows, of course, that any infer¬ 
ence you may be pleased to draw 
from such a libellous and imbecile 
rhapsody, can hardly expect to be 
treated with the most reverential at¬ 
tention ; and accoi<liugly, when we 
find you, for instance, describing the 
newspapers attached to the inUt t < ls 
of Opposition, as necessarily, to U'e 
your own language, of the most 
dangerous description,” we under¬ 
stand at once what you mean by the 
expression, and are certainly not very 
seriously discomposed by the alarm¬ 
ing intimation it conveys to us. It 
appears immediately afterwards, in- 
deM, that the heaviest charge you 
have to bring i^ainst them, is their 
l^^ity to the Constitutional Asso¬ 
ciation ; a species of crime, perhaps. 


of rather a hard-hearted character, 
considering the preiant condition of 
the objects against which it is di¬ 
rected, but certainly not vei^ likely 
to disturb the tranquillity, or to en¬ 
danger in any way whatever tlie wel¬ 
fare of the kingdom. 1 cannot but 
admire the modesty of your proposal, 
that the Whigs, in all conflicts be¬ 
tween the law and seditious and blas¬ 
phemous libels, should henceforth re¬ 
main neutral.” The meaning of this 
is merely, 1 presume, that the Whigs, 
out of politeness to their opponents, 
should good-naturedly consent to re¬ 
nounce that portion of their political 
creed which asserts the beneficial 
tendency of free discussion, and other 
such anti-ministerial heresies, and 
be pleased to accept in its stead a 
few tenets from tliat more ortho¬ 
dox philosophy, which teaches, that 
erroneous doctrines, whether in poli¬ 
tics or religion, arc much more ef¬ 
fectually put down by heavy fines, 
than by weighty arguments, and that 
there is nothing like a prosecution at 
the instance of His Majesty’s Attor¬ 
ney-General, followed up by a com¬ 
mittal to jail, and a confiscation of 
property, for making a seditious 
author and his books be forgot¬ 
ten by the public. If the Whigs 
will but conform to these very rea¬ 
sonable conditions, withdraw them¬ 
selves from the more intimate alli¬ 
ance they have recently formed wi^ 
the people, and become alo|||^^With 
Messrs Canning and Peel, thcK chari¬ 
table apologists, or admiring defen¬ 
ders, of all established abuses in 
church and state, they will be net- 
mitted, 1 have no doubt, witnout 
much censure from you, to drivel on, 
as long as tlicy choose, in a nominal 
and harmless Opposition, to the po¬ 
licy of a triumphant administration, 
and may even perhaps receive, as 
they certainly will deserve, for the||r , 
infamous abandonment of their 
ty and their dignity, that most ap¬ 
propriate of all rewards—the l)onour 
of your commendation. 

1 am, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, .‘Jf' 
A Wwioi. 
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LONDON. 

Imaginary Conversations of Eminent 
Statesmen and Literary Men, ancient and 
modern, by W. S. Landor, Esq. will 
.speedily appear. 

The Journal of a Tour in France in the 
3 'cars 1816 and 1S17, by Franec.s June 
('urcy, will make its appearance in a few 
days. 

The next, or third, volume of Mit¬ 
chell’s “ Methodical Cyclopedia,” will 
consist of a complete Dictionary of Ma¬ 
thematics and the Physical Sciences, and 
will appear in the course of June. 

Sir ilichard Phillips is about to put to 
press, a new edition of bis Essays on the 
proximate Causes of the Phenomena of 
the Universe. 

Flora Doracstica, or the Poetical Flower 
Garden, is in preparation; being a cata¬ 
logue of plants that may be reared in the 
bouse. 

Mark Macrahin the Cameronian, a talc, 
by Allan Cunningham, author of “ Sir 
Murmaduke Maxwell, &c. is printing. 

The East-ltidian escalator, or Tables 
fur assisting Computation of Batta, In¬ 
terest, Commission, Kent, Wages, &e. 
in Indian Money, by T. Thornton, au¬ 
thor of a “ Compendium of the Laws 
and Kegulations concerning the Trade 
with India,” &c. is nearly ready for pub¬ 
lication. 

The Kev. IL Card, M. A. Vicar of 
Great Malvern, has lieen for some time 
engaged in prejiaring a Life of Bishop 
Burnet, drawn from iiaiiers partly pre¬ 
served ill the library of the British Mu¬ 
seum, and partly in the archives of one 
or two noble families. He is induced to 
make this statement in the hope that 
other families may make similar com- 
inunications. 

Dr Kobert Jackson, author of the 
“ History and Cure of Febrile Diseases,” 
&c. has nearly ready for ])ublication, an 
Outline of Hints for the Political Orga¬ 
nization and Moral Training of the Hu¬ 
man Race; submitted with deference to 
the consideration of those vrho frame laws 
for the civil government of man, and 
more especially for those who direct, or 
profess to direct, man to the true worship 

of the Deity. . 

J. S. Boone, M. A. will publish m a 
few days a poetical sketch, in three epis¬ 
tles, the Bight Hon. Geor^ 

Canning, entitled Men and Things in 

A Memoir of Central India, with the 
history and copious illustrations of the 
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past and present state of that country* 
is in the press, with an original map, re¬ 
cently constructed, tables of the revenue, 
population, &e. a geological report and 
comprehensive index, ly Sir John Mal¬ 
colm, G.C.B. &c. 

In a few days will be published, in 
three volumes, the Wandering Hermit, 
by the author of “ the Hermit in Lon¬ 
don.” 

Professor Meulcmeestcf, of Antwer}** 
has teen for eleven years engaged in 
copying the fine Scripture Frescoes in 
Raphael’s Gallery in the* Vatican; and 
he is now exhibiting these copies in Lon¬ 
don. They {ire fitty-two in number; very 
fine cabinet-! licturciS in water-colours, and 
faithful to the style of the great master 
after whom they are copied. Engravings 
of them arc in progress, and are highly 
spoken of. 

Early in June will be uublished, Itliza- 
beth, teing the first jiait of a series of 
French Classics, handsome!|r print^ in 
the original, with elegant engravings, 
and vignettes, by eminent artists; print¬ 
ed from the best Paris editions; revised, 
corrected, and accompanied with instruc¬ 
tive notes, and the lives of the authors, 
by L. T. Ventouillac. 

Mr C. Dubois, F.L.S. is about to pub¬ 
lish, in a small volume, tin Easj' and Con- 
cise Introduction to Lamarck’s Arrange¬ 
ment of the Genera of Shells, being a 
free translation of that part ol his work 
which treats on Molluscie with testaceous 
coverings ; to which are added, illustra¬ 
ted remiirks, additional observations, and 
a synoptic table. 

Capt. A, Cruise, of the 84th regiment, 
has in the press, a Journal of a Ten 
Months’ Residence in New Zealand, 
which will apixjar next month in an oc¬ 
tavo volume. 

The author of “ Domestic Scenes” has 
nearly ready for publication a new no¬ 
vel, entitled Self-Delusion, or Adelaide 
d’Hautcrochc, in three volumes. 

The Rev. G. Wilkins, author of the 
“ History of the Destruction of Jerusa¬ 
lem,” &C. will shortly publ^h, an Anti¬ 
dote to the Poison of Scepticism. 

A new novel will appear in the course 
ofa few days, entitled Edward Neville, 
or the Memoirs of an Orphan, in three 
volumes. 

Fonthill and its Abbey Delineated, by 
J. Rutter, is nearly ready for publication. 
The embellishments will consist of thir¬ 
teen highly-finished quarto plates, three 
of which (representing distinct portions 
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of the interior) will be richly and cor¬ 
rectly coloured in the style of Pyne’s 
“ Royal Residences.'’ 

The Bible, the New Testament, and 
the Common-Prayer Book, are printing 
in London in the German language. 

Mr R. Meikleham, civil engineer, has 
in the press, a Practical Treatise on the 
various Methods AT Healing Buildings, 
by steam, hot air, stoves, and open fires, 
with some introductory observations on 
the combustion of fuei, on the contrivan¬ 
ces for burning smoke, and other sub¬ 
jects connected with the economy and 
distribution of Hbat; with numerous ex¬ 
planatory engravings. 

A Familiar Introduction to Crystallo¬ 
graphy, is preparing, in small octavo, in¬ 
cluding an explanation of the principle and 
use of the common and reflective gonio¬ 
meters ; illustrated by nearly 400 wood- 
cuts ; by H. J. Brooke, F.R.S. F.L.S. &c. 

Dr G. Smith has in the press a new 
edition of the Principles of Forensic Me¬ 
dicine, which will contain much addi¬ 
tional matter. The volume will embrace 
every topic on which the medical practi¬ 
tioner is liabK; to be called to give a profes¬ 
sional opinion in aid of judiciary enquiries. 

Dr Forster is about to publish, Illus¬ 
trations of the Mode of maintaining 
Health, curing Diseases, and protracting 
Longevity, by attention to the state of 
the Digestive Organs, with popular ob¬ 
servations on the influence of peculiari¬ 
ties of air, of diet, and of exercise, on the 
human system. 

Mr. Earle has in the press a work, 
containing—1st, Practical Remarks on 
fractures at the upper part of the thigh, 
and particularly itartures within the cap¬ 
sular ligament; with critical observations 
on Sir Astlcy Cooper’s Treatise on that 
subject, and a description of a bed for 
the relief of patients suffering under these 
accidents and other injuries, and diseases 
which require a state of permanent rest. 
SdTSS'bservatiuns on fractures of the Ole¬ 
cranon. 3d, Description of a new appa¬ 
ratus for more efibctually securing the 
upper exbemity in cases of complicated 
injury of tire shoulder-joint and scapula. 
4th, On the rc.establishment of a canal 
in the place of a large portion of the 
urethra which had been destroyed. And, 
5th, On the mechanism of the spine. 

Mr J. F. Daniel has in the press a 
volume of Meteorolt^cal Essays, embra¬ 
cing, among others, the following im¬ 
portant subjects:—On the constitution 
of the atmosphere, on the radiation of 
heat in the atmosphere, on meteorological 
instruments, on the climate of London. 

The Society of Painters in Water- 
fc'olonrs have procured a Gallery for their 


interesting exhibition, next diKn: to the 
University Club-house, in Pall Mall Etist. 

The author of the “ ii|rmeT’s Boy” is 
about to rc-appear in a small wofk, en¬ 
titled Hazelwood Hall, a drama, in three 
acts, inters]icrsed with songs. 

Mr T. Taylor, the Platonist, is enga¬ 
ged in preparing for the press a mathc. 
matical work, entitled the Elements of 'a 
new Arithmetical Notation, in some re¬ 
spects analogous to that of dedmals. 

Mr Prescot, author of the “ Inverted 
Scheme of Copernicus,” has in the press 
the second book c»f his System of the 
World, mathematically demonstrated on 
the Foundation of the First Chapter of 
Genesis. 

The Duke of Mercia, the Lamenta¬ 
tion of Ireland, and other Poems, by Sir 
Aubrey Du Vere Hunt, Bart, are announ¬ 
ced for publication. 

Mr Landseer, the Engraver, has in the 
press, Sabaian Researches, in a series of 
essays, addressed to distinguished anti¬ 
quaries; illustrated with engravings of 
Babylonian cylinders, and other inedited 
monuments of antiquity. 

Mr F. Howell is preparing a new 
Translation of the Characters of Theo¬ 
phrastus, with the Greek text, notes, and 
numerous wood-cuts. 

A General History and Description of 
the Deanery of Doncaster, is printing by 
the Rev. J. Hunter. 

The Rev. C. Swan is printing Sermons 
on several Subjects, with notes critical, 
historical, and explanatory, in octavo. 

Mr T. Tredgold is engaged on an Es¬ 
say on the l^inciples and Practice of 
Heating by Steam. 

Exterior Views of the Theatres of Lon¬ 
don and its Suburbs, with an account of 
each theatre, will soon appear, by Mr D. 
Havell. > 

T. W. Kaye, Esq. will shortly pub¬ 
lish a Compendious Saxon and English 
Dictionary. 

The Rev. .1. Kenrick is engaged upon 
B translation from the German, with ad¬ 
ditions, of Professor Zumpt’s Grammar 
of the Latin language. 

A Short Treatise on British Song-Birds, 
with fifteen coloured engravings, by Mr 
P. Syme, will soon appear. 

EDINBURGH. 

A Treatise on the Law of Accessary Ob¬ 
ligations. By G. Brodie, Esq. Advocate. 

Euler’s Letters to a German Princess 
on different subjects in J^hilosu- 

phy: a new and correct^ Editioh,, with 
Notes and a Life of the Author. \By 
David Brewster, L.I-.D. F.R.S., in 
volumes l2mo., with Engravings. 
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Annotations on various parts of Lord 
Stairs’ Institutions. By Patrick Grant 
Lord Elchiest nearly ready; 18s. to sub¬ 
scribers. 

Volume Ill. of an Etymological Dic¬ 
tionary of the Scottish Language. By 
John Jamieson, D.D. 

A Description of Galloway. By Mr 
Andrew Simpson, Minister of Kirkinner. 
Anno Dom. 1684. In post Svo. 

A Treatise on the Theory and Prac¬ 
tice of Music. By G. F. Grahamc, Esq. 

An Account of the Life and Writings 
of the late Tboma.s Brown, M.D. Pro¬ 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh. By the Rev. Da¬ 
vid Welch, Minister of CrossmichoeL 

A Treatise on the Law of Libel. By 
John Borthwick, Esq. Advocate- 

Sketches of the Philosophy of Appa¬ 
ritions ; or an Attempt to trace such Il¬ 
lusions to their Physical Causes. By 
Samuel Ilibbcrt, M.D. F.R.S.E. 

The Bachelor’s Wife. Post 8vo. 

The Sweeping of my Study. Post Svo. 

Shortly will be published, in a neat 
pocket volume, illustrated with lithc^a- 
phic prints and wood-cuts; Chemical 
Recreations; a Series of instructive and 


1S& 

amusing Experiments, which may l)e 
performed easily, safely, and at little ex¬ 
pence. To w'hich is prefixed. First Lines 
of Chemistry; in which the principal 
facts of the science, as stated by the most 
celebrated experimentalists, are familiarly 
explained. 

Keith’s Catalogue of Scottish Bishops, 
with a Life of the Author, and a conti¬ 
nuation of the work down to the present 
time. By the Rev. Dr Russell, Leith. 
The work will be elegantly printed in 
one volume Svo.; to subscribers 16s. in 
boards, or on royal pa;^, i.‘.lii5s. 

The Life of that eminent Lawyer Sir 
Thomas Craig of Riccarton, Author of 
the Treatise de Feude^ ; embracing Bio¬ 
graphical Sketches of the most eminent 
Scottish Lawyers, who flourished from 
the Institution of the Court of Session 
till the Union of the Crowns. By Pa¬ 
trick Fraser Tytler, Esq. Advocate, one 
volume Igmo. 

In the press, and sjwedily will be pub- 
lished, in one volume Kvo. An Account 
of the American Baptist Mission to the 
Burman Empire, in a Series of Letters, 
addressed to a Gentlerdan in London. 
By Ann II. Judson. 
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LONDON. 

AUUOBICUITUUE. 

Dendrolugia Britannica; or. Trees and 
Shrulis that will live in the open Air of 
Britain throughout the Year. By P. W. 
Watson. No. V. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

BIBLIOGUAVIIY. 

Richard Bayncs’s Catalogue of an exten¬ 
sive Collection of Second-hand Books for 
1823: comprising many articles of rare 
occurrence in Theology, and every other 
Dejiartinent of Literature. 3s. 

BIOOUAPHY. 

Life and Adventures of Lady Anne, the 
little Pedlar. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Three Years’ Adventures of a Minor in 
England, the West Indies, South Caro¬ 
lina, and Georgia. By W. Butterworth. 
8vo. ds. 

Memoirs of a Captivity among the In¬ 
dians of North America, from Childhood 
to the age of Nineteen. By J. D. Hunter. 

128 . 

The Life of Ali Pacha, second edition. 

;>^hc Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By 
' w. H. Ireland, in Numbers. Is. each. 

Memoirs of Francis Barnet, the Lefevre 
of “ No Fiction.” 2 vols. 12mo. 128. 
Orme’s Life of William Kiflin. !is. 6d. 


Memoires du General Rapp, Premier 
Aidc-de-Camp de Naiwlcon. Ecrits i)ar 
lui-memc, et publics })ar sa Fami'le. 8vu. 
lOs. 6d. 

CHKMISTIIY. 

Elements of Experimental Chemistry. 
By W. Henry, M.D. Ninth Edition. 2 
vols. A*.lii4s. 

CLASSICS. 

Select Works of Porphyry; containing 
his Four Books on Abstinence from Ani¬ 
mal Food. Translated by T. Tayjgif 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Palceoromaica; or Disquisitions, in¬ 
quiring whether the Hellenistic Style is 
not Latin-Grcek ? 8vo. 16s. 

An Introduction to the Hebrew Lan¬ 
guage. By W. H. Helnemann. Uhnno. 5s. 

DRAMA. 

Ahasuerus the Wanderer, a Dramatic 
Legend. In six Parts. Svo. 6s. 6d. 

Durazzo, a Tragedy. By Jas. Haynes. 
8va 4fl.6A 

The Bridal of Armagnac, a Tragedy. 
By the Rev. T. Strea^dd, F.S.A. Svo. 
7s. 6d. 

EDVCATIOV. 

Advice to Young Mothers, on the Phy¬ 
sical Edttcdtion of Children. By a Grand¬ 
mother. l2inQ. 7s. 6d. 
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An Inquiiy into the Revenues and 
Abuses of the Free Grammar School at 
Brentwood, in the County of Essex* 
3s. 6dj 

Toequot’s Latin Scholar’s Guide, being 
a Key to Clarke’s and Turner’s Exercises. 
The fourth edition. 12s. 

Collectanea Latina; or Ea^ Constru¬ 
ing Lessons, from Ae best Latin authors. 
By the Rev. W. Allen, M.A. 3s. 

The Widow of Rosencath, a Lesson of 
Piety; affectionately dedicated to the 
Young. IBrou. Is. 

7'hc Sabbath-School Magazine for Scot¬ 
land. 6d. * 

The Student’s Companion; a Literary, 
Mathematical, and Philosophical Miscel¬ 
lany. No. 11. ^s. to be continued half- 
yearly. 

An Examination of the Principles on 
which the British and Foreign School 
Society is established. By William Wil¬ 
liams. Is. 

Observations relative to Infant Schools. 
By Thomas Pole, M.D. 2s. Gd. 

The Correspondent’s Assistant. l2mo. 
4s. 6d. 

f INE ARTS. 

Portraits and Biography of the most 
Illustrious Personages of Great Britain : 
with Biographical Memoirs of theii Lives 
and Actions. By Edmund Lodge, Esq. 
Norroy King of Arms, F.S.A. Part I. 
imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d.; and royal 4to. 
with proof impressions on India paper, 

A Cabinet of Portraits, consisting of 
Distinguished Characters, British and 
Foreign: accom|)anied with a brief Me¬ 
moir of each Person. Bvo. Boards: com¬ 
prising sixty-four Portraits, engraved in a 
superior manner. IBs. 

The Italian School of Design, being a 
Series of Fac-Similes of Original Draw¬ 
ings by the most eminent Painters and 
Sculptors of Italy. With Biographical 
Notices of the Artists, and Observations 
on tIRfr Works. By William Young 
Ottley, Esq. Folio, £.12iil2s. Colom- 
bicr folio, ^.IBulBs. Proofs, .£.31iil0s. 

The Third Part of Mr Ottlcy’s Italian 
School of Design ; containing 41 plates 
and letter-press, completing the work. 
Price to su^ribers, £.7iil7iiGd. Proofs, 
£.10iil0s. 

Views in Spain, from Drawings. By 
E.H, Locker, Esq. F.R.S. No. I. Im- 
iwial Bvo. 8s. or Proofs in 4to. 12s. 

A Portrait of the Rev. Thomas Cherrj'. 
10s. Gd. 

OEOGHArilY. 

The Gcographj’ and History of Anic- 
rica and the West Indies, to JB22. Bvo. 
IBs. 


The Fifth Volume of Dr Lingard's His¬ 
tory of England. 4to. £.1II 13s. * 

Memoirs, Historiques, Politiques, et 
Militaircs, sur la Revolution dc Naples en 
1820 et 1821. Par le General Carascosa. 
Bvo. 12s. 

The Saxon Chronicles, with an English 
Translation, Notes, &c. By the Rev. J. 
Ingram. 4to. £.3iil3iiGd. 

Vol. III. of tbc History of England 
during the Middle Ages. By Sharon 
Turner. F.S.A. 4to. £.2ii2s. 

MEDICIKE. 

Medical Jurisprudence; comprehending 
Medical, Chemical, Anatomical, and Sur¬ 
gical Investigations. By J. A. Paris, 
M.D. Ac. 3 vols. Bvo. £.liil6s. 

The Utility and Importance of Fumi¬ 
gating Baths illustrated. By Jonathan 
Green. Bvo. 2s. 

A Practical I’reatise on the Secretion 
and Excretion of Urine. By John How- 
ship. Bvo. 13s. 

Pharmacopccia Imperialis; sive Phar- 
macopceia Londinensis, Edinburgensis, et 
Dublinensis, collatsc ; cum notis Anglicis 
decompositiones chcmicus exporentibus: 
editio icainda. 12mo. 7s. 

The Quarterly Journal of Foreign and 
British Medicine and Surgery, and of the 
Sciences connected with them ; with ori¬ 
ginal Cases and Communications. No. 
XVIII. 4s, Gd. 

A Manual of Toxicology ; in which the 
Symptoms, Treatment, and Tests, of the 
various Poisons, Mineral, Vegetable, and 
Animal, are concisdy stated. Second 
Edition, with Additions. By William 
Stow, M,R.C.S. IBmo. Is. Gd. 

HISCELLAXIES. 

The London Apiarian Guide for Bee¬ 
keepers. By .John Milton. Svo. 2s. 

ILn Essay on Liberalism. Bvo. 7s. Gd. 

The Cambridge Tart. By Socius. Svo. 
8s. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable 
George Canning, on the Principle and Ad¬ 
ministration of the English Poor Laws. 
By a Select Vestryman of the parish of 
Putney, under the 59th Geo. III. cap. 
12. 3s. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Chichester, on the Practicability of 
rendering those Properties of Air, which 
relate to Caloric, applicable to New and 
Important Purposes. 2s. 

A Letter to the Lord Chancellor on the 
Nature and Interpretation 
of Mhid, and Imbecility of Intellect^yBy 
.lohn' Haslam, M.D. Is. Gd. 

A Sketch of a Proposed Universal Sys.T' 
tern of Weights and Measures, Is. 
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A Description of the Universal Tele* 
graph for Day and Night Signals. By 
C. W. Easley, F.R.S. 2s. 

An Essay on the Objects of Taste. In 
three Parts 12ino. 5s. boards. 

The Progresses and Public Processions 
of Queen Elizabeth. Illustrated with His¬ 
torical Notes. By John Nichols, F.S.A. 
New Edition. 3 vols. 4to. i,‘.9ii9s. 


An Essay on the History and Theory 
of Music; and on the Qu^ities, Capabi¬ 
lities, and Management of the Human 
Voice. By J. Nathan.^ 4to. £.2. 

KATURAT. PHILOSOPHY. 

The Anti-Newtonian; or a True Sys¬ 
tem of the Universe. Svo. 3s. 

NOVELS, TALES, AN1> ROMANCES. 
Accredited Ghost Stories; collected and 
edited by J. M. Jarvis, Esq. royal ISmo. 
Cs. 

Integrity, a Talc. By Mrs Hofland. 
12mo. 6s. 

Heraldic Anomalies, or Hank Confu¬ 
sion in our Orders of Precedence. 2 vols. 
£. 1 . 

The Etonian. Third edition. 3 vols. 
^ post Svo. £.liilOit(id. 

Body and Soul, VoL II. 9s. 

< The King of the Peak, a Romance. 

' 3 vols. 12mo. £.liils. 

Adelaide, or the Intrepid Daughter. 5s. 
Points of Humour, illustrated by George 
Cruikshank, 18 plates and wood-cuts, 
royal 8vu. 8s.—proofs, ISs. 6d. 

Martha, a memorial of an only belov¬ 
ed Sister. By A. Read. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Vathek. By W. Beckford, Esq. a new 
edition. 10s. 6d. 

Blossoms of Anecdote and Wit, or 
Mirth for the Parlour. 18mo. 7s. 

Tales of Old Mr Jefferson, of Gray’s 
Inn; rallcctcd by Young Mr Jefferson, 
of Lyon’s Inn. The first Scries. 2 vols. 
12mu. 15s. bds. 

_ Seventy-six. By the Author of Logan, 
^vols. 12mo. 18s. bds. 

POETRY. 

Flowers of Roman Poesy. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Remembrance, with other Poems. By 
W. Gray. 3s. 

National Songs of Scotland. 5s. 6d. 
The Forest Minstrel, and other Poems. 
By William and Mary Howitt. Foolscap 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Poetical Memoirs: the Exile, a Tale. 
By J. Bird. 8vo. 68. 6d. 

Thr W~~'[ irf*gnrri1infTn de ia Vega; 
translasgd into English verse. By J. H. 
WiPSn. Post Svo. 12s. 

Italy. By S. Rogers, Esq. Crown Svo. 
8s. 6d. 


Emancipation, n poem. In two cantos. 
By the Ghost of Martin Luther. 5s. 

A new Volume of Poems. By Charles 
Lloyd. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Vocal Anthology, or the Flowers of 
Song. No. I. 68. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Relative Taxation. By T. Vaux. Svo. 
7s. 6d. 

Anecdotes of the Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese Revolutions. By Count Pecchio. 
8vo. 

The English Constitutidh produced and 
illustrated. By Major Cartwright. 12s. 

The Measure of Value stated and illus¬ 
trated, with an application of it to the al¬ 
terations in the Value of the English Cur¬ 
rency since 1790. By the Rev. T. R. 
Malthus, M.A. F.R.S. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

An Examination of the Principles of the 
Slave Register Bill, and of the Means of 
Emancipation ])ro)iosed by the Authors of 
the Bill. By G. W. Jordan, Esq. F.R.S. 
4s. 

Recent Scenes and Occurrences in Ire¬ 
land : in a letter to a Friend’in England. 
3s. Gd. 

New Ideas on Population, with remarks 
on the Theories of Godwin and Malthus. 
By A.H. Everett. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Sermon on the Extended Blessings 
of Christianity, preached at Bath. By the 
Rev. 11. Marriot. Svo. Is. 6d. 

The Holy Life of Mrs ElizabeUi Wal¬ 
ker. By Anthony Walker, D.D. 3s. Gd. 

Mary Magdalene’s Funeral Tears for 
the Death of our Saviour. By R. South- 
well. 2 vols. Royal IGmo. 8s. 

The Eventide: being a Development 
of the Mysteries of Daniel and St. John, 
&C. By S. A. Brown. 2 vols. Svo. 18s. 

Dissertations introductory to the Study 
and right Understanding of the 1 .anguage^ 
Structure, and Contents, of the Apoca¬ 
lypse. By A. TiUoch, L.L.D. Svo. 12s. 

A Manual of Instruction and Devotion 
on the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
By the Rev. J. Hewlett, B.D. ISmo. 3s. 

The Harmony of the Scriptures Vin¬ 
dicated, or apparently contradictory pas¬ 
sages reconciled: in nineteen Lectures. 
By the Rev. J. H. Cox. Svo. 78. Gd. bds. 

Jesus shewing Mercy. By the Rev. J. 
H. Cox: a new edition, improved. 18mo. 
2s. Gd. bds. 

Lectures on the Book of Genesis. By 
J. Rudge, D. D. F. R. S. 2 vols. Svo. 
jLMols. 

Bishop Marsh’s Theological Lectures, 
Part VII. on the Authority of the Old 
Testament. Svo. 2s. 
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Five Lectures on the Gospel of St John. 
By C. J. Bloomfield, D.D. 12mo. 2s. 

Sermons. By the late very Rev. W. 
Pearce. Svo. 12s. 

Treatises on .lustification and Regener¬ 
ation. By J. Witherspoon, D.D.: with 
an introductory Essay by William Wilber- 
force. Esq. 12gio. 4s. bds. 

A Present for the Convalescent. By 
the Rev. J. Fry. 12mo. 4 b. 

Sketches of Sermons, preached to va* 
rious congregations, and on the European 
Continent; furnished by their respective 
Authors. VpL V. 12mo. 4s.- bds. 

TOFOeaAPHY. 

A Picturesque Promenade round Dor¬ 
king, in Surrey. By John Timbs. 2d 
edition, with tl^teen engravings. l2mo. 
Ss. 6d. 

Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis; a reprint of 
scarce tracts relating to the county and 
city of Gloucester; {lortrait and map. 
4to. 19s. 6d.—royal 4to. £.liils. 

TYPOGRAPHY. 

Practical Hints on Decorative Printing. 
By Williajp Savage. 4to. with Fifty Il¬ 
lustrations, i,'.5n]5ii6d. bds..—or on Co- 
lumbicr paper, 4to. £.11 nils. 

VOYAGES AR» TRAVELS. 

Recollections of the Peninsula; con¬ 
taining Sketches of the manners and cha¬ 
racter of the Spanish Nation. 8vu. 8s. 

Travels through Sweden, Norway, and 
Finmark, to the North Cape, in the Sum¬ 
mer of 1820. By A. De CapeU Brooke. 
4lo. £.2h10s. 


EDINBURGH. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
conducted by Dr Brewster and Profes¬ 
sor Jamieson, with Engravings, Na 17, 
May Ist. 7s. 6d. sew'ed. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
^[{tpmal, No. 76. fis. sewed. 

An Address to the Inhabitants of the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, in the Lord- 
ritip of Galloway, particularly to the Ma¬ 
gistrates and the Kirk-Session, respect¬ 
ing the laws relating to the Poor, with 
aq Appendix of Acts of Parliament, &c. 
By Sir Alexander Gordon, Knt, Steward- 
depute of the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 
3a. 6d. 

Histoiy of Suli and Paiga, contain¬ 
ing their Chronology and their Wars, 
particulariy those with Ali Pasha, Prince 
of Greece i written originally in Modem 
Greek, and then translated into English, 
iVqm the Italian of C. Gheiardini, of 
Milan. Post Bvo. 7s. 6d. 


Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticul¬ 
tural Society. No. XI. with Engravings. 
3s. . 

Fac.Simile of Bums’s celebrated poem, 
entitled the Jolly B^gars; from the Ori* 
ginal Manuscript in the possession of 
Thos. Stewart, Esq., Greenock. 4to. 6s. 

Enumeration of the Inhabitants of 
Scotland ; taken trom the Government 
Abstracts of 1801,1811,1621 ; contain¬ 
ing a particular Account of every parish 
in Scotland, and many useful details re¬ 
specting England, Wales, and Ireland. 
Svo. 6s. 

Reginald Dalton. By the Author of 
Valerius, and Adam Blair. 3 vols. Post 
Svo. £.li.lli.6d. 

The Scottish Pulpit, a Collection of • 
Sermons, by eminent Clergymen of the 
Church of Scotland ; edited by the Rev. 
Robert Gillan, Author of the “ Abridge¬ 
ment of the Acts of Assemblies.” Svo. 
10s. 6d. 

Report of the Trial of the Action of 
Damages for Defamation, at the instance 
of Capt. Hector Maclean of Mull, against 
the Rev. Alexander Fraser, Minister of 
the Parish of Torosay. Svo. Is. 6d. 

Remarks, by the Procurator and Agent 
for the Church, on an Abstract ’ of the 
Law Proceedings in the case of the Manse 
of Aberdour, in Aberdeenshire, in Svo. \ 
Is. stitched. / 

An alarm to Unconverted Sinners, by / 
the Rev. Joseph Alldne, with an Intro-;, 
dqctory Essay by the Rev. Andrew Thom¬ 
son, A.M. Minister of St George’s, Edin- 
burgh. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Essays, Moral and Reli^ous, on va- 
rious Subjects, by a Layman. Second Edi¬ 
tion enlarged, in 2 vols. Svo. £.liillii6d. 
boards. 

Henry Lord Darnley, a Tragedy, with 
an Introductory Dissertation on the Mur¬ 
der of Lord Darnley. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Encyclopsedia Britannica; or Dic¬ 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscel¬ 
laneous Literature, VoL XX. Part II. 
which completes the work; Sixth Edi¬ 
tion; revised, corrected, and improved. 
Illustrated by nearly 600 Engravings. 

Interesting Roman Antiquities recently 
discovered in Fife, ascertaining the site 
of the great battle fought betwixt Agri¬ 
cola and Galgacus; with the discovery . 
of the position of five Roman Towers, 
and of the site and names of upwards 
of seventy Roman Forts; also, Observa¬ 
tions r^t^ing the Ancient Palaces of 
the British Kings, in the Town of Aber- 
nethy, and other locaPlKi^iijiBSj^. By 
the R^. Andrew Small, Edensn<^,6vo. 
10s. 6d. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

Fbamcb and Sfaik.— -The miun 
French army, under the Due d'Angou- 
Icme, entered Madrid without reswtance 
on the 23d May, the constitutional trooi^s 
by which the city was occupied having 
evacuated it by convention, and retired 
on Tulavcra. The Duke, on reaching 
Aladrid, caused a proclamation to be pub¬ 
lished, in which he assured the Spanish 
nation, that the French troops had 
come as friends, and as auxiliaries, to 
help her to restore her altars, to deli¬ 
ver her King, and to re-establish jus¬ 
tice, order, and peace, in her boscim.” 
With this view his Royal Highness im¬ 
mediately set up the ixiiitical machinery, 
with which, in the mean time, he propo¬ 
ses to govern Spain. This he aflccted 
to do through the medium of the Coun¬ 
cil of Castile, a body which, though it 
had long been jwlitically dead, has been 
resuscitated by the Due d'Angouleme, 
/or the purpose of giving this appoint¬ 
ment some shew of having been made 
by a Spanish authority. This Council 
having met, nominated a Regency, con¬ 
sisting of the five following members, 
viz.—the Duke del Infantado, President 
of the Council of Castile; the Duke dc 
Montemar, President of the Council of 
the Indies ; Baron d’Eroles ; M. Chaldc 
ron, a Member of the Provisional Junta, 
who accompanied the Due d'Angouleme 
to Madrid, and the Bishop of Osma.— 
The Regency having been installed, im¬ 
mediately began to exercise its functions; 
and its first act has tiecn the appoint¬ 
ment of Ambassadors to all the Courts of 
Europe. 

Previous to these events, the constitu¬ 
tional cause in Spain was deserted by 
one of its Generals, the Count AbLsbal, 
(O'Donnel,) to whom the command of 
the army of Madrid had been commit¬ 
ted; but it does not appear that his 
troops shared in his treachery; since the 
convention for the evacuation of Madrid 
Was signed on the part of the Spaniards 
by General Zayas, who succeeded Abis- 
bal in the command, and under whom 
the soldiers, some days afterwards, brave¬ 
ly repelled an attack l^ the Frencdi on 
theh* nen^gQj|j|^on. Abisbal attempted 
todi^jaml his treachery, by proferaing 
a for the formation of a new Cortes, 
aad a new Constitution. On the llth 
it appears that a certain Count Montijo 


wrote a letter to him, stating, exactly in 
the language and sentiments of the French 
themselves, that the people of Sfiain were 
not generally favourable to the Consti¬ 
tution ; that the King was in actual thral¬ 
dom ; and inviting him, fur the sake of 
both King and country, to declare him¬ 
self indeirendent—Count* Abisbal an¬ 
swered on the 15th, that, while he was 
bound to obey the orders of the existing 
Government, he would not conceal his 
opinion, that the majority of the nation 
were nut favourable to the ('unstitution of 
1813 ; and that the plan to be followed, 
according to his own individual and pri¬ 
vate judgment, should be, 

“ To notify to the invading 

army, that the nation, in concurrence with 
the King, ])roposcd to make in its pre¬ 
sent Constitution such alterations as ex¬ 
perience has taught to be ijcrcssary, to 
unite the minds of the Spaniards, and 
ensure their happiness, as well as Ihe 
dignity of the Constitutional Throne; 
and that, consequently, it ought to re¬ 
tire from the Spanish territory, and con. 
fine itself to amicable iiitervcntion by 
means of its Ambassador— Secondly, 
That his Majesty and his Government 
should again Iw established at Madrid, as 
the capital of the Mrtnarchy, lest it shqpld 
be said that he sojourns at Seville against 
his inclination.— Thirdly, That, in order 
to make in the Constitution such re¬ 
forms as arc deemed requisite, a new 
Cortes should be convened, whose depu¬ 
ties should present themselves with the 
powers specified by the Constitution.— 
Fourthly, That it be proposed to his Ma¬ 
jesty, that he would be pleased to choose 
a Ministry, which should be weddg^t^ 
no jiarty, and should deserve the confi¬ 
dence of all, as well as that of Foreign 
Powers.—And, Fifthly, That a general 
amnesty should be decreed ; and that a 
disposition should be evinced to pay at¬ 
tention to, and employ without ani; re¬ 
gard to farmer opinions, all Spaniards 
who, from their penetration, services, and 
patriotism, should be worthy of being 
preferred.’’ 

The defection of Abisbal, it wot at 
first supposed, would prove fistal to the 
cause of freed^ in Spain, and it was even 
asserted that the Crates were inclined to 
enter into negociations with the invaders, 
and to modify the Constitution agreeably 
to their dictation. Subsequent accounts^ 
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however, do not bear out this (.tatement. 
None of the other Siianbh Commanders 
appear to have joined in the sentiments of 
Abisbal, nor, bj’ all accounts, has he been 
able to detach a sii)>;le soldier from the 
cause of the Constitutional Government. 
The Spanish armies, on the contrary, arc 
not relaxing in the least their exertions, 
and though they nave not yet been able 
to oppose the invsulers in a pitched battle, 
they continue to attack them, whenever 
an opportunity offers, with unabated vi¬ 
gour. Mina still continues his active and 
enterprising movements, and he has evi¬ 
dently paralizetl all the invaders’ plans. 
Marchal Moiiccy remains in Catalonia, 
beyond which he dares not advance to co¬ 
operate with the other corps of the French 
army. Mina's force in Catalonia is stat¬ 
ed at 29.,i)00 veterans; while nallasteros, 
in Valencia, is actively organising the 
army which is to fall on the left wing of 
the French, should they advance bt'yond 
Madrid. Numerous armed and disciplin¬ 
ed biinds, it is also said, have gone forth 
from Madrid and other towns; and all 
the fortresses are still in the hands of the 
Spaniards. %*fot one has been reduced by 
the enemy. In Barcelona is a garrison of 
10,000 militia, and Figucras has 4000, 
while St Sebastian and Pam])elana arc 
defended by adequate garrisons, who sally 
out and interrupt the French convoys and 
com mu nications. 

In the meantime, the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment and the Cortes arc far from being, 
as was represented, disjioscd to make con¬ 
cessions, and enter into a disgrticeful com¬ 
promise with the invaders of their country. 
The proceedings of the Cortes are in uni¬ 
son with the views of the Ministry, and 
display a truly {latriotic spirit. In the 
sitting of the 16th May the following de¬ 
cree was proposed on the report of a 
Committee, and carried 

Art. 1. That the projxsrty of all Span¬ 
iards who follow,the French army, and all 
fl^tiDUS, be declared sequestrated. 

Art. 2. That the prujxirty in unoccupi¬ 
ed territory, of Spaniards or foreigners, 
who, living in occupied territory, favour 
the operations of the French Government, 
or of any person who usurps legitimate 
autHority, or denounces or iK*rsccutcs pa¬ 
triots, shril be seized and administered 
for the use of the State. 

All the penalties of high treason arc 
also denounced against any one who acts 
under the usur{)ed authority of the Re¬ 
gency, who favours in any manner the 
entrance of the French troops, or who fo¬ 
ments rebellion by {iroclamations, exhort¬ 
ations, or pastoral letters, &c. 

At Madrid the mock Regency have re¬ 
ceived the sup[x>rt of a number of the Gran¬ 


dees of Spain, who have presented an ad¬ 
dress, or act of submission, to the Due d'- 
Angoulemc, expressive of their gratitude, 
and which issigned by 31 individuals ol this 
class, among whom arc several females. 

The Courier Franpalx, remarking vn 
this address, recalls one of the same de¬ 
scription, which w'as presented to Joseph 
Buonaparte by the Duke of Infantado, 
then President of the Regency establislictl 
at Madrid, in the name of the Grandees 
of Spain. This address assured Joseph, 
as his Spanish Majesty, “ that ins august 
presence was most ardently desired, to 
condrm the ideas, conciliate the interests, 
and re-establish the order so neccsstiry 
for the restoration of Sixiin.” It went 
on to say, “ that the Spaniards were ce- 
lehrated at all times for their attachment 
to their Sovereigns, and that his Majesty 
(Joseph) would ex|Jcrience from them 
the same fidelity and devotion.” It im¬ 
plored him to “ receive their homage with 
the goodness of which he bad given so 
many proofs at Naples, and the reports of 
which had reached them.” The Grandees, 
then at Bayonne, by whom this famous 
address was presented, beside the Duke of 
Infantado, were, the Dukes of Hijar, of 
Ossuna, and Del Parque; the Man]uis 
of Santa Cruz; the Counts Fcrnan K'inez, 
Santa Colonna, Orgaz, and others, com¬ 
prising the first families in the kingdom. 
We cannot find any of these names 
among Angouleme’s parasites; but boP« 
are documents of the same descri^ition. 
The Castilian Nobility seem to have muc'i 
the same character as the French No 
blesse before the Revolution. ’Tl- ■ No¬ 
bility of France sunk before that 
flood; and those of S|)ain, if they en,'..’a- 
vour to stem the tide, may meet .r,' 
same fate. 

Sir Robert Wilson, and his galla ■* 
associates, Colonel Light, Captain Erskinc, 
(grandson of Lord Krskine) with some 
French and German officers, arrived a’. 
Vigo on the 1st of May, as volunteers ir 
the cause of Spanish liberty, and met 
with the most flattering reception. &’ 
Rolicrt harangued the locid militia o' 
Vigo in an animated speech, breathir.' 
all those liberal and generous sentiment 
which arc connected with the Spani >' 
cause. They set off for Corunna, whith« ■ 
they were conducted by a guard of soldicn 
appointed to escort them. There they 
were received with every demonstration 
of joy. In a letter received fh>m Sir 
Robert Wilson, he expresses hims^ with 
confidence on the ultimCEIE’^assite of the 
struggle. “ Our triumph (aiqrs’hc) 
certain; but it is an object to preset* ■ 
the country, and rq>ulac the invader ati 
quickly as possible.” 
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AMERICA. 

Msxico~.HavBnnah Gwettes of tbe 
2dth 4prit oqttQthi some interesting par. 
ticulars resjtcctiug the brief En]peror.8hip 
.of the adventurer Iturbide, from which 
the following is extracted: ^ 

On the 19th of this month Augustin 
Iturbide communicated to the Congress 
his abdication of the throne. 

ThelibeMtting army bos entered Mexico. 
A Board of War, attached to the Emper. 
or, advised him to oppose them by force, 
but he dissuaded them from this mea> 
sure, stating that he wished no blood 
shed, and sought only the happiness of his 


counb^. • 

Ht^then ehbmtted to the army these 
three 


“ 1st, That the army should nofd^lde 
bis fate, bat tbe Congress. 

^ 8d, Thtt heehould lie escorted by Gene¬ 
ral Bravo, and be permitted to go to Tu- 
lacingo, whence he would make arrange- 
ments to embark with his family and 
effects to Jamaica. 

3d, That all tbc^.troops w{|ih him 
should become a part of the liboating 
army.” 

AXswEn. 

** 1st, It capnot be permitted that you 
should go to Tiilancingo, nor to Jamaica. 

2d, In case that yqp shall be per- 
mitted to go any where, you shall bh es. 
coTted by General Bravo and his troops. 

3d, As to tbe troops referred to, their 
dispo^ will be consid^vd.” 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House of L^ns.—9. — The 
Earl of Livcr)iool, in reply to a question 
by the Marquis of Lan^own, cxpl^pi^* 
that the only coercive measure intetli^; 
for the tranquillisation of Ireland is a ihf. 
newtd of the Insurrection Act; and that 
“ nr> (-iDsiderable au^entation of the mili¬ 
tary in that kingdom is at present 
contemplated. 

Mai/ 12.—Lord Grey moved for infor- 
matiun from Ministers on the subject of 
the apture of the Veloz,S}umish merchant 
'n, by the Jean Bart, French cruiser, 
ms to a declaration of war by France, 
^ordship afterwards dwelt po fite. 
.,-latBa^i^ of the Provisional Goveifh- 
I nt ot the Du ke of A ngoulcme in Spain, 

« which he also required information, 
le ^ird point on which his speech rest- 
.1 was the^||kuation in which France 
stands with- i^pect to the Alliance of So¬ 
vereigns assembled at Verona. His Lord- 
ship spoke at considerable length in answer 
t a.M t Canning's speech in the House of 
and vindicated the consistency 
^ nRown wishes to succour Spain now', 
witlr.jiig confessions of despair for the 
ala in 1810. The Earl of Liver- 
died, as to the afifair of the Jean 
French Government had 
.•eceived.^Information upon the subject; 
and that h« bad understood, from the 
Eigilisfa Commander in the West-India 
seas, that the SpagM vessel was the ag- 
greMgjjb With reg^ to the military pre- 
pgtij|||B|Pbf Russia and Austria, be said, 
thiit|Pn»i,;A-lRferancesthese prepatatiois 
■qigljt i p ^tli , thsy'^ere such as could not 
« questtoned by any foreign dlate; and 
in aliusitt) to Em-Grey's conduct in 18)0, 
he persistell in the assertion thit|hat eon- 
•* vor.. XU. " 


duct was calculated to “ throw cold water” 
.upon the efTorts made for the emancipa¬ 
tion of Spain. After Lords Holland and 
I Ellenborough had spoken (fh the necessity 
supporting the cause of Spain, the mo- 
Hon was negatived without a division. 

Mat/ 13.—The Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury presented the Refwrt of the Com¬ 
mittee apiKiinted for the investigation of 
the marriage laws. The Report recom¬ 
mends, that, in respect of marriages by 
banns, the law should be restored to the 
state in which it stood before last Session, 
extending the privilege of pubiishingBanns 
to the ministers of certain churches and 
chapels excluded by the\>ld law. As to 
marriages by licence, the Report proposes 
some new forms, and an additional secu¬ 
rity by mutual bunds. It suggests, that the 
marriages of minors, without consent, 
should be held voidable withinlt^twelve 
months, but not after; and proposes to pu¬ 
nish the party guilty of perjury b y a for- 
feiture of all property acquit bytlltffiir* 
riage. These, with some additional penal¬ 
ties upon persons falsely assuming thedia- 
racter of clergymen, and a confession that 
thi Committee could not agree upon any 
l»x}vi«donB for the marriages of Unitarians 
and Catholics, constitute the princijJhl fea¬ 
tures of the Report. Lord Ellenborough 
expressed his disapprobation of the clause 
allowing maniages to be voided jivithin 
twelve months, as open to profligate abuse. 
The Archbishop, without replying,' pK- 
sented a bill founded on the R^rt, wl^ 
was read aflrsttim^ InansweTtoapUitlon 
from the Governor of. the Russian Com¬ 
pany, complaining thavmaiiriages afaraed 
had been questimed, thoi^ celebrated 
eonformably with the law of the country 
5 D 




In Whl^ tb^ todk |)lac{^ Stowell word* be bdd vetted ^ the customs and 
dsdared that all such nub^Hages are un- oMers" the House, and hoped that he 
doubtedly valid. would ** retract the. expiession ke had 

JIfay 87.~>The Ambblshop of Canter* used.*^ Mr Cailning, ^th^e he expressed „ 
bttty, in naoving the order of the day for his regret at having violated the custom*.^ 
the second reading of the Marriage Laws of the House, and apologizing ' for. the 
Consolidation Bill, justified the clause per* same, added, “ but no consideration on 
mitting marriage^ inegulariy contracted earth shall induce me to retract what-1 
to be voided within a year from their ce* have said.” The Speaker then, upon 
lebration, on the ground that some degree the suggestion of the Chanc^dr of thp 
of protection was necessary for minors. Exchequer, called upon hir Brougham, 
and that less dian that |Hbposed would be as the first transgressor, for an exptana* 
totally insuffleient. I.rf»d Ellenborough tion of the offensive words, which the 
appealed to the ^experience of the noble latter refused hi give. Mr Bankes then 
Lords present to say, whether the exist* moved that both the Hon. Membem ^ould 
ing law, wMch contemplated no nullity be taken into custody, whenf^dfiel a long 
of marriage in any case, was productive conversation, in w|||^ mvo^ Members 
of any inconvenience. The clause for per* took part, at lengtii^^«||mn a suggesUon 
mitting marriages to be vUided within the of Sir R. Wilson, th^^^ Brougham’s 
year his Lordship characterised as more attack was made ent£^'in a political 
suitable to the taste of some theatrical Don feeling, and not with a ^'rsonal one, and 
Juan, than to the principles of a grave that if Mr Canning retnicted bis expres* 
Legislative Assembly. The Earl of West- sion, slating its having been used with the 
moreland and the Bishop of Chester op* impression that the dS^ages against him 
posed the clause. After a short conversa* were personally offensive, Mr Brougham 
tion between Lord Ellenborough, the Bi« S^^t subsequently (as the House had 
shop of Derrj^ and the Lord Chancellor,' ^ the matter up, and it could by 

respecting marriages within the prohibiu, ‘|ioi|biIity go no farther,) explain the. 
ed degrees, the result of which was, thm imie in which he had used the words 
such marriages would not be aflbeted ^.i^hich the Minister found offensive ; Mr . 
one way or the other by the proposed law, '^ 't^anning immediately accepted th^emode 
the bill was read a second time. of explanation, and the unfbrtunatii ix^ 

Horss OF Cojimosa^April 17— understanding was almost instantly ai> 
Previous to Mr Plunkett’s bringing for* ranged, by the Right Hon. Gentleman 
ward the question of Catholic Emancipa* provisiondly retracting his unceremonious 
tion on Thursday evening, a number of contradiction, and Mr Brougham con* 
jietitipns were presented against any far* f^fsing that his observations were not in- 
ther concessions being made to Roman to be personal. Mr Dankes then 

Catholics, and Mr Coke pesented one ^ramdtew his motion for taki^lj^e Hon. 
from several of thb Clergy of the diocese MCembers into custody. Aft^ the ex* 


of Norwich in favour of the Catholic 
Claims. After Sir F. Biudett, Mr Can¬ 
ning, Mr H. G. Bennet, Mr Peel, Mr 
Tiern^ and others, h^ spoken, Mr 
Brougmm rose, and iif^ a strain of unu¬ 
sual invective, declaimed against the way 
• l "*g^ h the Catholic question, session af¬ 
ter s^on, was trifled with. He charged 
the R^ht Hon. Secretary for Foreign Af- 
feirs wRh sacrificing Ae Cause of the 
Catholics to his eagerness for oMce, and 
proceeded tn describe, in extremely strong 
langwige, the means by which Mr Can¬ 
ning had conciliated the Lord Chancel¬ 
lor, which he characterised as-an ihstence 
of ** monstrous truckling” and base po¬ 
litical tergiversation. Mr Broqgltaiii> wee 
in the middle of a scbtence when Mr 
Ciu^g suddenly rosC^'and decided lhat 
rilef^itlops of the Ron.’and Leftrned 
Oe»poen wetejrthe. ‘ The Speaktn-.pid. 

'«4^e for a few tnomente con*, 
ft 1^ boldnese of this confeffBc^ 
^ surprise, (he fior- 
mr Canning, ti»t iiy sue# 


traordinary a^tation occasidhed by this 
- unpleasant misunderstanding, Mr Plun¬ 
kett persevired in.,bringi ng .;fbrward his 
motion. After be hod and ex¬ 

pressed his determinati^ to poceed 
Sir F. Burdett, Mr Hume, Earl l^fton, 
Mr Hobhouse, Mr G. Bennet, Ge 
Ferguson, Mr Coke, Sir SL Wg 
rose from their seats and ^ the ! 
in pursuance of Sir F. Brett’s 
test” against the proceeding as « '"J 
debateMr Plunkett’s tone^ Wf 
soally despondent, and he was, th ^p ^-.- 
speaker upon the sniyect, Mesm 

Bankes and Becher, neither^ whom 
obtained a bearing. Mr Lambton i^* 
recterized Mr nuiii|tt’s conduct,™ in 
briti^g fwward th^object, 
deceptiiHi. Thzee'.fevcral i 
journment were then pfl ^ 
of which, ibr, an the 

House, Was canj^ fav^n^idonP^f SIS 
to lit ' 

Jlqaiie, dui^g the' gifeter 
part df tiw' ehi^tng, was engagi^ in a« 
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Committee of S^pplf, |>|ievio,a8 to 
in reply to a qaeation (ty^. <3«9* 

coyne, Mr Tloj^tt dedwed, that it was 
not his'intentlBif'to renew the discussion 
the Catholic question tills seBslon, 
directed to do so. by the friends 'of 
the measure. 

.2l.>-The Warehousing Bill was read 
a third time and passed, with some vet- 
bal amendi||iants proposed hy Mr Bright, 
and some more substantial changes in- 
trod^ed by Mr Wallace; the principal 
among die latter are, 1st, A clause to re> 
lieve ship captains from the obligation 
of bonds given for goods ih>m the time 
of their sale; 8d, A clause to generalise 
the regulations with«iespect to codbe 


an(l 3d, A 01 
exonption of. 
On the m< 
Composition 



make general the 

at the Irish Tithe 
ih be committed. 
Mi & Bice objected to the measure on 
the double ground, that It diatd the 
Clergyman's cla^ not the sum actually 
received, as the’nandard fay which the 
composition was to. be adjusted; 
secondly, that the state of irritatir-''-- 
the public mind in Ireland, prod) 

Vecent measures, rendered it ex 
^.im^itic to bring together two 



for assaulting. ^ Lord Lieutenanl^as 
carried against ministers by 'a nugority 
of 34. 

25.-.vLord John Russell brought for¬ 
ward. his motion for a Parliamentary Re¬ 
form, whKh be introduced in an ex¬ 
tremely neat speech. His Lordship said, 
that bis plan was to mpinress close bo- 
fougbs which return a hundred members, 
allowing a pecuniary compensation to the 
electors so disfranchised, and to add those 
one hundred members to the represen¬ 
tation of the cquntjes and great towns. 
Lord Normanby, Mr lUcgrdo, Sirs John 
Newport and Thomas Lethbridge, spoke 
each shortly in favour of the motion, 
which was opposed by Sir E. East, and 
Mr Martin of Galway, only. On a di¬ 
vision, the numbers were—For the Mo¬ 
tion, 169;—Against it, 880. 

8k—Mr J. Macdonald brought for¬ 
ward a motion for an, address to the 
Crown, censuring the conduct of Mini¬ 
sters in the late negociatiuns. Mr Mac¬ 
donald spoke at great length, taking a 
minute review of nearly aU the docu- 
Aments recently. btfor% Parh'ament. 
The defence of the Holy Alliance having 
abandoned by all parties in Parlla- 
it, the invectives against the injustice, 


wi9 intere|ts so directly opposed as tbb, ' perfidy, and malevolence of the Con. 


Clewf 

primw 


and their Pariiliionerg. He ex. 
great satisfaction, however, that 
the'Bill was to be compolsoiy on the 
Clergy, and proposed to refer it to a Se¬ 
lect Committee. Mr V. Fitigerald and 
C6L Barry concurred in the Iwt sugges¬ 
tion, .which was, bpwever, opposMytw 
Mails Goulbum, Pwl, and Hum^i^, 
hJRl.-Fiqach, Sir H. Pamel, and w 
lllmi Newpmt, on the ground that the 
importance of the question demanded a 


d^ussion 
House. 



, committee of the whole 
fume Glared himself dis- 
bill, and expressed an 
opinion that silh^ provision for the Ca- 
^^olic Clergy ought to form a part of the 
of the property of the Irish 
) hill was ordered to be com- 
roD Pi%y. 

Qq the second reading of the Irini 
Rates Bin, Sir John Newport 
i‘to ^ power possessed by the 
' toeuttA and eked an iostanbe 
tmye Mr Hume 

at^ithe whole c^esbutical ^stem 
bland, and dMHied a hint that, &A 
I ought (pippRW it Pliy"* 
,ftir which he receive^ from 
aid, a severe leprpof. 

! was chiefly occupied 
The principal qup- 
t .into the conduct of the 
Stterif^ ond'Gi^' Jtu7 of QuMiHt oa 
oecbrioiLof the‘late indktmenta tber^ 


federated Powers, which formed the most 
shining parts of the Honourable Gentle¬ 
man’s speech, in the early part of the 
Session, could not be properly repeated; 
and bis attack upon Ministers in conse¬ 
quence evaporat^ in a dry criticismeup- 
on a compilation of State Paiiers: for, 
Wbimsic^ os it may appear, the debate 
concerned topics of styli and argument, 
more than any Substantive quei^n of 
policy. Mr S. Woitley defended the 
policy resolved upon by the British Go¬ 
vernment, and proposed on ome^ment 
expressive of the approbation of f^arlio- 
ment, which was seconded by Mr T. 
Wilson, who at the some time com 
ed the conduct of the French Govern¬ 
ment. He nevertheless said, that he 
thought neutrality was the proper policy 
for England; and such he deck^ to 
lie the feeling of a large majority of his 
constituents—the cities of London. 
On the other bend, Mr Hobhouse spoke 
wi^gli^t jndignation of the conduct of 
MinWrii und declared that his more 
nomerotv constituents, the inb^tants 
of. Westminster, were ready to join the 
cause of Spain. Mr Wilberforoe regret¬ 
ted fhat'MNsters bad not useil a bi|^er 
tone ^ the Iste negodations, but a^^t-. 
ted neuttali^ was the proper policy 
of 1^ e^try. Sir W. De Creaky, 
Mr Bh^es,. R/’ Gower, and Mr 
19. Siimaer,. supported the amendment, 
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CJu'ie 


' Bn^it tivelve o’dMk 

W,--The Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Uni(in.4&t>dl ffiU was read a third ^me 
Md paeaedt On the presentation of a-pe^ 
(Mon from Aberdeen against tbedo^ on 
atone carried coastwajni, riie Chait^or 
of the Bxdiai^i)^ intimated ti»t'k waa 
hie intentira to taice oiT that duty. ^ 

The adjourned debate on the htte ne^ 
gociatittis was then resumed. The firin> 
cipal speakera wen the CbahedlOT of the 
Exchequer,” Sit J. Mahkintatdt; Mr Fed, 
and Sr F. Btirdett The flrswnanied 
gentleman, in an able speech, defended 
the line adopted by Ministers, and took 
occasion to pronounce a warm eulogiam 
OH the late Marquis of Londonderry. Mr 
Peat justified the conduct of Ministers 
on the ground of'etpedieney, but re.i 
probated the proceedings the French 
Government. Shr F. Burdett argued 
warmly in favour of a warlike pdicy t 
uid at half'past one no probability of im 
early torlnination of the debate aj^teOiu 
ing% it was again odjonmed. 


was ad- .wltich,’liowevat^ wae.ieedved, and order- 
' 'ed to be fwhitad.' ' 

8. —On the motion otMt Ahe^frumby, 
a Committee was appointed'to inquire into ^ 
the beet means of 'feciUtating justice 
liiinneGted with the hearing of Appedsan 
the House of Lords. 

9. —.Mr Iluskisson Obtained leaye to 

brhig In a BQl to amend the Linen Acts 
Of Scotland, One object of tmplch, he said, 
would Ire to «to away the preseoi vexa- 
tiotts>’anaelriients, by repealing thn^tute 
of the of George L and the other ‘ 
femts Lineh'Acts. . Mr'Broagham put a 
question to Mr Canning relative to a ni- 
mourof the assentiilingof a gaeat Euwian 
army on the Vistu ll fc andentlairefi whether 
the Austrhui feftlE^||l^^ording to trea¬ 
ty, evacuated the NO|HMand Piedmon¬ 
tese territories? to the first 

question, Mr C uftii| | | || ”l Pmttod the assem¬ 
bling of a Eussianariny on the Vistula, 
but fiMesaed ignorance of its amount. 
Wkh retpeet to the liMUn States, he said 
that the Neapedkan nd Piedmontese ter- 

iss had been evacuated, hut whether 


80.—The (UdjournaAidebato Was thife^^^-Aastrian armies might not . in 
evening resumed by XVyna, who vh^W^S^Ifianese, he was unable to say. 
dicUted the conduct of his Majesty’s 8i^'/ .Mr Goulburn moved for leave n • 

vemment, and defined, with ptectdaii^||'^ng in a Bill to renew the Irish Insur.^ 
the policy of the country. luctien Act, the nocesaty wt^cb j<.. 

Canning spoke at great length, daiying pears most urgedL L«i4 Altborp'^ovcd, 

as an amendment, a series of resc^^tions, 
condemning the use of coercive measuros. 
and pledging tire House to take into con- 
sidemtiou the state of the laws in Ireland, 
and the administration of them. On 


that himself or his cxillcagues had bceri 
duped by the Frertph Gavernmetvh and 
ascribing his opinion at the beginning of 
tne Session that peace might be preserved, 
to tbe versatility rather than to the dfi- 
plicity of the Cabinet of Versailles. He 
justified the sumption of a modificatiohlV''' 
of the 8ptmish€wtitution,on the ground 
that surii a modification was* perfectly 
compatible with the interests and honour 
of Spain, ahd that it would have affbrded' 
to France the medium through' which she 
was derii^s to creep out from war. Mr 
fihnigbkm exulted in the unanlmoua re- 
rHahntjoh with which the eianduct of 
France bad been marked by every Mem- 
lifer Whd had spoken; to preserve that 
unanimity, te wished the eriginkl motion 
to bk afithdnmm : this, however, Mr 


a 

by 




lid not pertnit, and ' 0 h a 
amendment (apfunving of 


Canni 

dirisiei 

the-neutral policy df Minls^s) was'ear- 
ried by a nnyenrity of Stt to 88. ' ^ •rl. ■ 
Alky &—The feipte’whidh exdl(e‘d"thie 
prlht^ dtsedaeion Wasthe Petitton' fee 
the tuode of electingilfra Mifei- 
Iw mr the dty df Bdinifergli, vdttif at 4 
fa^ih the Caiedmifed Thdtltrlk 
It Mt AfaMVlnMSjbyiikNl 

J^r. Grant; m HMne, arid Sfr t; fars 

gjwbrfij^Sftf Btiddka, Lord aiid' 

Mr m 


n, the amendment was rejected 
;_T^nrity of lfi3 to 82. 

14 ,—Sir .John S?hri||^praawlled 
a petition from Sir John Sinclair, against 
the repeal of the duty on foreign wool— 
Sir John Sebright |)r(Hiucad 'e<)ttie merri¬ 
ment, by calling tlmattcntiiM'the House 
to the coat he wore, maowitltured froth 
wool grown by the Petitloher. (It was 
a ve^ good blue coat.) After some ot|ier 
petitioutt had Ijeen pre^ted, f 
Baring presented a petition 
M-Adam, soliciting a fer H 

Atiims fr»r the imptovetn^ Of dfettn 
mads. Mr Maboly, Mr D. Gflbdn^ 

H. Strmner, bore testimony, toitid^ 
of the petitioner. 

Bxdie^tr, howdnil^ii^th jM^Gtou'^am 
■ltd Mr Pe4, oepremed' an nididonyithat 
h8rlM*AGttH being mtewise retauti|fa- 
t<4.fer'ltiskerelDeii,lil| case wantiiM; a 
proper due'(Mr k' Parliame 
The Peiitidn vros brought ' 

HaqiHmh took the dtmawmt k i kllW WU n., 
vermtidn uporr tiiia 

MidiaMlureofatiihiBilji^liftite' Homebtm 
tMt ^ei»dm^’«veitih||;!%’i#S^ .bis> 
Uanoh dMPMAaortbe n^tmsaaiMfeii in 
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Scotland had lapsed. The nohle 'Lord he ftee; a M<|i |l te whfch had the^lihc* 
did not scruple to ascribe the absence of tion of exper^Mb in New ^ ork* where 
Menit^g to the exettions of Ministerial it extinguished slavery in perfect silence, 
agents. Mr Peel, Mn Canning, Mr Goul- and in several other of the NortjbAtne. 
burn, and the Lord Advocate of Scotlai^, rican States; in Ctdombia, whore it wae 
npelled the imputation, asserting ewt found sale and lieneficial in a populotlnn 
for himself that he expected a House. of nearly a million of blacks, amid all 
■IS.—Mr Buxton brought forward his W»e fconfoskm of civil^war; and in the 
motion for the Abolition of the Slave ^pritish Colony of Ceylon, where tte sys- 
Trade. Hpprefaced a declarafory reSO- of emancipation from birth is now 
Intioa^ That the state of slavery is re- in full wid peaceful operation. In con- 
pugnant to the principles of the British elusion, Mr Buxton enforced the obliga* 
Constitution and of the Christian < ireii* tion of atonement due by the British 
gion, mM that it ought to be gradually nation in a high strain of jnotal in<Bgna« 
abolished throughout the Brhish Colo* tion. 

nies, with. afrjRiuch expedition as may be Mr Canning treated frie question as 
found ■ conufl^t wjifr- a due regard to one of great difficulty aud danger t he 
the welLbeini ~ Sties concerned,” deprecated the introduction of the Chri^ 
with a very‘ very eloquent tian religion into a question of politi- 

speech, inwl' dted all Bie effbrts cal expediency, and quoted from “Dr 

made by Pa in behalf ef the PideyV Moral Philo8f>phy" a passage of 

African slaves, ani the ohstades by stmie length, to shew that on the ques- 
which these efforts had been fttpededt tion of slavery or freedom the Christian 
He gave a lively<|ipicriptlnn of me suiS. religion was silent. The Right Honour- 
ferings of the laimPng population in the able Gentlemhn moved an Amcndmmt, 
West ^ndies, and pointed out the daib* declaring the expediency of ameliorating 
ge . je apprehended from perpetufl!l||j|t'; condition of-Bhives,^and prepar* 
th.'. Dondage. He explained hk ^Ahem to receive, with safety and ad* 

plan of emancipation, which was nl^i^ ii^fjitage, the blessings of trecAim at a 
sarily mild, moderate, and gradual in dt^^^tSire day. In the end, the original re* 
operatiMi, itamely,'—to declare that aS-' i'WUtions were withdrawn, and the a* 
childi^ born after a certain period should mendment carried without a division. 
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U^e—The first great Mp" 
plate, for forining the fastenings of this 
bridge, was laid in its proi’er position, at 
the bottom oL<$ac of the caverns which 
have out 6f the soiid rock on 

the AngleseJf'Shwo, on Raster Monday. 
Sir Henry Parnell and Mr Telford attend* 
ed on the occasion, and did not leave Mr 
until all the necessary ar* 
' ^^wcfie adojJted for proceeding 

_ely the putting up of 

, qnantitisa of the iron work wh^ 
lived from Shropshire for forming 
dii^ caMes. Nearly the whole 
b|4BM|S(MB^ completed; the 
pyraialdi^'lllm^Pfi^illnvt^ cables, of 
feet in heij^ Soipffie tq? of the main 
pieg^will be Bab hal early >» *1*® enm« 
the iron’lpk is now going on 
i Mr Hazledine’s forges, that 
nty of this great work being 
rthw-moat satiafoctory>man*i 
ner^iifoF nprune df*the public,Utile, 
mqee than eimj^^year, Th^ method 
oaq^yed in ftMonU^ th# eaWbe in beds 
of wMnick, di^ays very gnUt tngmuity. 


gnii the manner of carrying the cables 
from the caverns to the. tops of the pyra¬ 
mids, along a well-continued scafiblding, 
will make the bridge an cdpcct of great 
curkisity to the Welsh tourist during the 
ensuing summer,—.Vatojrfou Journal- 
PerlAmU Nev Steam This 

extraordinary inv«ition is now comidet;^, 
and fully answers the expectations 
progeotor. The London Journal of Arts 
for April, which describes its prihci|des 
and operation, atittes, that the space op¬ 
en pied by the engine and all its appenda¬ 
ges does not exceed an area oS six feet ^ 
eight, though it is calculated to work^with 
the power of ten horses, and' it ie cobri* 
dered that no part of the apparatus would 
require enlai^^ fof; an engine of 81131' 
horse power, except the working cyUiidgr, 
whidl at present is only dghteen indiei 
IcMig »k 1 Awo inches diameter. The pon« 
sutnptiOB of liueL is stated only to bp iwo 
bus|id»per day ; and perfiM^ wfoty frotti 
»i»y exploeion is effepirtad.by the new mode 
of genttpting the steanl.- A copper bulh 
is.,mfr(Mjiooad ia the etaiw pipe, which ie 
designed, to ,expilodjP. undet a pm^re of 




'W 

700 

lOMlbs. upon every 
eveiPether pert' is to sustain a 

fovceef SOOO ibe.^ end thu a^iain is intend¬ 
ed tete.worked at ftvoi &0o to 7UO. The 
effioai^of a safety bulb of this deaerip- 
tion has been hilly ^ved, several having 
beoi actual^ exploded, by over-working 
the engine, to the presence of toany pe^ 
sons; and here ataibst extraordinary cA. 
cumstance is diseov«ed,—the ateu^ 
when blowing out of the Ossure, Is itot 
tcnsiblp hot. The generating of the steam, 
and its condensation, take place so instan¬ 
taneously, that toe (dstoh. When in toll 
work, n^es almt SdO strokes per mi¬ 
nute. 

19—-dkiirt/is} Sher^ Courtt.—'by the 
Bill presmtly pas^g through Parliament, 
for the regulation of the Sh^fF Courts of 
Scotland, various proviaioflB are made, 
which must have some ^fect upon the 
procedure in future in those Goifets. Inthe 
first place, the clerks’ fees are to be regu¬ 
lated and established by a commission to 
be appointed for that effect. Extracts of 
dect^ are to be abridged, and the money 
usually consimed in the hands of the der^ 
is to be seemed by AC^sitation in 
hands of a bank. The Sheriff Cl« 
hereafter appointed, are to discharge^ 
duties in person, and no gratuity w!iii|f 
ever is to be received for their appointi.' 
nient. At present, in all trials before the 
Sheriii; whether they proceed v^ith or 
without a Jury, tfafe evidence must be ta¬ 
ken don'n in writing; but, by a provision 
in thistiill, this practice is abolish^, where 
a jSry sits on the case, and where the, 
Sberifi' is an advocate of a certain numbeif'i^ 
of years standing. The Sheriff, howeveii’ili^^'"'' 
is to take notes of the evidence, according 
to the (Huctice in the Justiciary Courts. 
The verdict of the Jury is to be prohatio 
probata of the facts of the case, and it is 
not competent to hnpugn thisverdic^, un¬ 
less it proceed upon evtoence legally inad¬ 
missible, and objected to on the trial, but 
rweiVbd by the Sheriff. Verdicts viva 
voce are allowed on the same provkiotu as 
apply to the Justkiaxy <3oart ( and no ap¬ 
peal or edvoeatton is competent against 
a^ prooeeding, unless the objeetlon form¬ 
ing the ground of it stoUl have been taken 
at tlfe time of ttiolr ’ • ’ 

KL—EvglUh JBonJteritpfoira.—From a 
Parliamentary return respeodng* bank*^ 
nipta, it Bf^eors thai, on an of 

three years, the dtots of EnglMt iMuifc- 
rupta amounted to the awwato gieom of 
£.3,456,388 a year. The dividends iSdl 
ahtirt'«f £.45004 btUe more than >half a 
utjBs m the huadtod^ pounds. The dead 
toks is tooce toaa 10 per cent, upon 
tneflOtojEem'trade eO^rery sort^^whfcii 
■■h'iiiltowi-ftir the property tax. 


Register.—Briluk Chrotdt^. ^ 

inch, while ‘ HlOH CoCEI OF JuSTlCtAEY. 

' May 19.-^. !l^ai!lfe was this day call¬ 
ed fo the bar. Thepriaonsf. was convicted 
of peijury at the Cpisgow tSreuit, but the ^ 
Judges considering it anewca8e,and as no- 
Ipng applicable to it was laid down in me 
books. Certified it to this Court for a^u- 
dicaitiim. , The indictment upon which 
Bi^fe had bedii found guilty stated, that 
(he wholb es^ of RdbClt ^ellie, spirit- 
dkaler in Calfoti, having been sequestra¬ 
te under an act of the Court of session, 
dated 0th August 1881, a meetipg of the * 
creditors was appointed to tak^place in ‘ 
Glasgow on the llth Sept^to follow¬ 
ing, for naming a trustee,ijtod ^phn Bail, 
lie lald.daim os ^ the said se- 

qncstratiid estal on affidavit, 

mi^e before John 'riter in Glas- 

gow^ one of his Wices of the 

Peace, to the vi to "the a- 

monnt of£.4154| Sd. That the said 
JohraBaillii did attend the said meeting 
of ere^SibrB, held on||te 11th September, 
and produce this folwlbd flraudulent af¬ 
fidavit, and ffid vote thereon for the elec- 
Ikto of a trustee. The Court, deeming 
^dlb utiine one of the most dangerous in a 
iii^marcia] country, sentenced the prison- 
:'«r to be transported fbr seven years, witfa ^ 
the usual certification of Tbe^ 

prisoner addressed the Court, md pro¬ 
duced some paperis for their Doraahlps’ 
perusal, which they declined, de so¬ 
lemnly protested his innocence. 

David Cossar and William Robertson, 
pleaded guilty, the former of housebreak- 
«nd theft, and the latter of the^ both 
habit and repute thieves. \Th^ 
each sentenced to fo;fi((een years 
transportation. Robertson behaved in a 
most audacious manner, and in reply to the 
Judge’s admonition to amend his life, ob¬ 
served that he had led good life.’* 
86.—Several cases wiBw’^e^ whitdi 
had been certified ftom the Circuit Courts. 
The objection (on the informality of the 
list of asrize) in the case of ^ 
aliae James MKlanil, for^tbeft 
was argued at some 
||b'8oHcitor*GencrBl adSUgil^; 
against it, it -was repelled, and 
was deserted jwo 
ol^eeticn) (fimnd 
tkmof thefoctM 
Bbden, accused bi 




^^Jolin 
ikrges of theft. 


was Bost^ned, and^^ jniBoner dii||^l8s- 

At thp Olakgow Circuit 
Russel, toaster of the Trus^j 
gage-boat. Arch. .jd’AUb wj 
M^Laxtv. were accHtied- Tin 

cotomoin of thr HatedbA sfieam luggage- 
boat oh &tntday August)^.'of 

havtorixiRto to contact w^h a atooll l>oat 
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or vessel, bound from IcolmkiD to Green¬ 
ock, and run her down, whereby she 
was sunk, aiM3!thirty4^ persons drowned. 
\^he prisoners pleaded not Guilty, and an 
«C!)iection was taken by Mr Tait, on tt tt 
ground, that the case being a maritwe 
^e, the Justidaiy Court had no jurisdic- 
tidn to try it. The Learned Gentleman 
^dressed tlm Court in support of the ob¬ 
jection, whm was oppos^ shortly In 
Mr Dundas, who was replied to by 
^ Cockburn, and the Court sustained the ob- 
Sjection. 

JOKE. 

9.—General AsKvMy .—The General 
Assembly of -the' Church of Scotland, 
which assembledm^;^SOth MtQr, was 
this day, after jK o^Wfearr Sessions, dis¬ 
solved by his Earl of Morton, 

his Majesty's Commissioner. 

On account of indisposition, the Com¬ 
missioner had only b^n presimt daring 
three of the sittings Or BruntOh, one 
of the Ministers ^ .the Tron Church, 
Edinburgh, was elected Moderator. The 
btu^nM before the Assembly generally 
j^U’WlM w ial and uninteresting. The cflPi' 
wbM^most excited public interest 
that of Mr Fleming, Minister of KelU ‘ 
ston, the circumstances of which were os 


' !i.'.At a "meeting of the Presbytery of 
Paisley, held 3d July 1928, the house 
was cleared of strangers, in pursuance of 
■a request by Mr Geddes, to whidi Mr 
Fleming objected, and asked Mr Ged- 
dea. the reason why he ordered strangeia^^^ 
to be excluded ? when Mr Geddes re{dijj||^i 
thgt he ob^^ed a stranger there 
took away an exaggerated report of theh 
proceedings, which were characterised 
throughout th^ country fbr confusion { 
and upori Fleming replied, 

that Mr Gecidusg^ht the bar of last Gene¬ 
ral Assembly, stated what he in his heart 
knew to be wrong, und what he in hk 
nCB^knew to be false as hell; 
wtire ordered to be taken 
the Presbytery; and 
Fm^Hi was ordered tu-ru^^. 

Uipr^^and make an apology, 

, mottioniog, that the expres- 
Bt it ought to be 

_ The Pres- 

t^tery, by a '^nBM tf ' verdict, record¬ 
ed infteirminutes^Sd July), expressed 
theiil^jfgs dissatisSci^with the iqxrlogy, 
Fleming measurable 
for^HH^bpirini^ language. Against 
.^I'Jenung protested, ,and 

vyfhs 

sons of dissent, (Uxount of the day 
bfing fkr advono^ Wl the exhaustion 
indl^skioti d aomy of thu.num¬ 
bers of Presbytery. Against which in¬ 


'fi7 

formalities, aflb expressed therii|^V'lH 
complained to Im Synod of Glasgow aad 
Ayr of the sentence of the Pr^jbytay, 
when the ^nod pronounced the^Mlow- 
ing sentence X—They waved the conidb 
deration of the informalities, and affirmed 
jffie sentence of the Prmbyt^. Against 
#hich decisions, both *m the Pres^teiy 
l||d Synod, Mr Fleming appealed to the 
Gmeral Assembly. 

On Saturday the 31st May, in a Com¬ 
mittee of the whole House, Mr Fleming 
was heard at the bar of the Assembly in 
his own defence, and thil Rev. Meaara 
Bums, Logan, Rankine, and Dr Stewart, 
were heard on the part of |be Presbytery ; 
after which, it was moved and agreed (o, 
that the proceedings of the Synod of Glas¬ 
gow and Ayr were irregular, but affirm 
the finding ^ Gie Presbytery of Paisley: 
and, to bring the business to a close, 
ord^ Mr Fleming to be brought to the 
bar of the Assembly on Monday, and 
censured; and that the Moderator be in¬ 
structed to admonish him as to his fhture 
odnduct. 

Jhis day therepikt of the (Committee in 
twj^ise (tf Mr Fleming was bsought up, 
^ll^it was moved, ttiat the sentence pro- 
'pl||Bd by the Committee be reversed, as 
^ punishment proposed v'as Ikr more 
than commensurate to the oftbnee. 

Another Member said, that-instead of 
a more lenient sentence than that pro¬ 
posed the Committee, they should 
suspend the Reverend Gentleman 
his functions, not merely for the intem- 
p^ate behaviour exhibited on the occasion 
alluded to, but on many others. 

Principal Nicoll said, now they had 
charged Mr Planing with an express 
crime, they were not to add to it the 
charge of habit and repute. He regretted 
the severity of the sentence, but it was 
usual to adopt the pitqNwitions of a Com¬ 
mittee of the whole House, whatever 
these might be. * 

Lord Meedowbank said, that, consist¬ 
ently with bis own feehngs, he could not 
reftain from stating a fbw words. He 
was not present w^n this question wauj 
beftne the Committee on Saturday, but, he 
would propose simffiy to approve of die 
report of Committee^ and R would be 
for the House to consider whether some¬ 
thing mifl^t not be done to prevent tho 
infli^n of the punishment What be 
(Lord M.) ividted. to eatneit was, that, as 
this sentence, seonffd to be vbeymd the 
bfibnee, and made on. coaddHAdon of 
matter not befiwe the Heuse, a. more 
lenient septenee miidit te adoptod.^ 

Mr. W.r,lBgUi.wffi^ if;.the Learned 
C hiffi.|MM Saturdeyi end 

the d^nee of the Rev.. Gentleman, 
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[|June 


'Loaitlip 


would have 
him (Mr i.) 


sure hi| 

been of the jMStje m: 
and proposed o severer sentence, for 
jgroBsolltcase never came before the As- 
seqjhiy. ' 

pr Menms had never known the As- 
semhly enter into a review of what had 
been done in a’ Ctmmittce of the whob 
House: yet he entered into the fecHi^ 
of the Learned Lord; and, although me 
case was such asto deserve a severe rebuke, 
yet a rebuke at the lur was a severe 
punishment, and one to which he (Or M.) 
would never h&ve agreed, had it not been 
for the deportment of the Rev. Gentle* 
nuai last night, who, so far from making 
ail^ apology, s^ck to what he had said. 
But if that Gentleman were to come for* 
ward to the bar and retract his words, it 
would then be for the Assembly to con* 
aider whether the rebuke might not be 
changed into an admonition. 

Dr Lament agreed with the Rev. Doctor 
at the bar (Pr Mearns) that it was con* 
trary to the Constitution nf the Church to 
review the proceeding^ of a Committee of 
the whole Hbuse, unkil(Nlsn alteration ha# 
taken place in the circumstances of' !|^ 
case. But' if, from what bad taken 
in this House, the Rev. Gentleman shni^ 
have received such benefit that he w'owd 
dome forward to the bar, and tail them, 
that, from the train of thought and re¬ 
flection that it had led to, he had come to 
a full sense of his error, and expressed his 
contrition, it would be for the Assembly, 
in the then altered circumstances of the 
case, to consider whether they should coni. 


Mr Fleming was then sent for, and on 
coming to the bar, expressed his sincere 
sorrow, and deep ^ntrittin foih having 
used the iutempwate language com-/ 
ed of, which had given just groi^ 
*^ofifence to his Presl^tery, and in parti* 
cttlar to two of its Members. 

The Assembly having considered this 
expression of contrition, agreed to dis. 
pense with the rebuke, md instructed 
the Moderator solemnly to admonish Mr 
Fleming, , 

Mr Fleming being called in, |cquiesced ^ 
in what had been done ; upon which the 
Moderator proceeded to admonish him, 
in terms of the resolution of tbp Assem* 
bly. HeregrettSiitiMt the matter had. 
not been settled ^^^^s^sbytery, which 

' m the 


would have reHevS^ltuyirom tbe iwr. 
formanceof a could odd to 

, the respectability m neimar of them. The 
Assembly had always been must lenient 
in adapting severe metres towards any 
of her Members, an^tber^ore the more 
weight ought to be attached to her judg* 
ments in cases of this nature, fqr they 
never proceeded but from extreme neoes-^itl^ 
He was glad, however, tliat the ^ 
severer part of fte lecture had been re^ 
versed, gnd a milder one substituted in its 
stead. He would, therefore, witi|^at dig¬ 
nity which became the high statim he had 
the honour .to fill, but yet wUh all the ' 
tenderness of a brother, admonish him to 
guard against using any such intemperate ' 
language in future^-to imitate the wis. 

of his great Master, which is pure, 
mfieeablc, and gentle. 


vert their rebuke into an admonitiou, that ' ' '-^^('rd Meadowbank moved that the 
the Rev. Gentleman might not go home Moderator's admonition be i^groeaed in 
to his x)arish with a millstone about his the minutes of Assembly, which was mia- 
neck. nimously agreed ta 
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1. civil.. 

1 R 33 . April 3 .—The Senatos .\ca<lcmicu 8 of the 
UniverRity of Edmbunjh this day conferred the 
degree of A. M. on the foUowing gentlemen:— 
Sootlanri.—William Steven, J^hn W'ood, James 
Oeirdner, .fames flardner, Thomas Sproat, Patrick 
J. Mnefarlan^ Rev. WUtian Fleming. 
Ghglan^-Ilenry Qutlenian, George Knox. 
East b|H^—Alenieiler G liuncati. 

ECCLESXAflTXCAl^ 

Aptil 90.r*Mr James Thomson, Prwher of the 
OodM, watordidr.cd to the pam^ Charge of the 
Ifidwd AMKMaCntasrtgation m Mnybofe. 

, Mey T.—The King AM been {dMued tn present 
theflibf.J<>bnFiultothe^um and Pmrh of 
MayMe, la the PtedWtery and Ctwnty of Ayr, 

‘^^WwKiitJgnasdan been pleased to praent the 
Rof. HObert RMoa'^lie the Church and Parish of 
ftMlm In Pfftbyterv and County oCAyr, 
by ofdie Rov. John Paul to 

Rurchaw njrtikof Xayt^' ^ 


May 8. The Rev. Mr Clark, latej 
Gaelic Chapel, Ahecdeen, was on 
Gaelic Chapel, Duke-stta^i^i«gq*r.l , 

, Mays.—%ePre8byteTy*elf 
:. |nuiiu»of the sentence of tia>|@nenl^ 

'^'ind the subsequoutdepisian ofa ” 
fixing the 8 th May for the day < 
ceeded to the inducting the Rev. I' 
to the I^ridi of Kiltaflte.. Mr ^ 
substitute, with s(na||Hj||«fi|BL 
ness, attended, butlH^HPialrWISHiercree was 
notiequiTed i a reepfljHp proportion of the pa- 
ristdoners wen prese^^Kd the conduct of the 
connegntisn wns ordetljr and oommendabln. An 
exceUent. wrmon withpreached Iw tbe 'R,er. Mr 
Clark, yio{# 0 f the ministers of i 
Hebrews, wiv. v. It;. At the oi 
sermon, sad immediately behtrog.. 

’ usual fonns of admissiunii. 

Preibytenr. at whose instanorm L 
finding me illcgsllty 
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111. Ml|.tTAnY. 

Bt licub Col. Fearoo, from 31P. Lieut. 

t'ol. of Infentry, Unattadied, vice 
• LiewCen. W. 'Doyle, ret. 

.f.,, S4 April 1822. 


X Dr* Gas* R. G. Craufon}« Cotnct hy purchi vice 
C. Craufurd, ret 17 April 1823. 

8 * BtUeutCoLRoiSiLieatC<d.Dypur(^ 
vice Sherlock, ret lA May. 

Capti Mutton, Mqj. by purch. do. 
LiemKlBeamish. (Api. by fnireh. dtn 
Comet Fane, Lieut by purch. da 
'Ena. Ogle, from 22 F. Cwaet by purch. 

do. 

_ . Comet by pundi. ^ioe 
.Inilnay, 07 V. if April 1825. 

Lieut Burrows, Capt vice Jatmy, dead 
2714^ 1822. 
Ena. Doyle, from 67 F. Lieut da 
Comet Hon. C. Westcura, Lieut by 
purdi. vie* Eari|usoa, ret 18 Dec. 
Comet BnmiOim Lieut by purch. 
vice EaM ppi^mouth. Cape Corns 
25 March 1823. 
S’ ** Ijiw * Comet by purch. da 
Comet ElSiL Liept vice Brown, dead 
'* 5 Oct 1822. 

.. Hialop, Lieut by punfr. vice 

Cockbum, 17 Dr. 26 Dea 

Coldst G. Bt Mai. Wedderinim, Capt and Ueut. 
CoL ny puBlBt'Vice Sowerby, ret 

17 .Ipril 1823. 

Coldat G. Ens. and Lieut Short Lieut and Capt 
by parch. da 

Lieut, and Capt Beaufoy, Aiijut vice 
Wedderburn, 

En'!. Codnngtoa, from i3 F. Ena. amd 
Lieut by purch. vice Shoit 2i da 
Ent and .Lieut Seijeantson, Ueut and 
Capt by purdi. vice BU^ ret 
^1. , 15 May. 

Ideut Bonamy, Capt by purch. vice 
Sandys, ret 24 Jan, 

Ena, Yelverton, Lieut by purch. 

17 April. 

W. Eyre, Ena. da 

Lieut Ainsworth. Ckpt by purch. vice 
Raymfurd, ret 25 Dec. 1822. 
Ens. Watson, Lieut by purch. da 
H. S. La Roche, Ena vice O’lVdl, 

i4’>8»r.i'' 

A. Donald, Ens. by purch. viceWataoR:.' 

25Ddd, 

Ueut Clunie, Adj. vice Evans, res. 

Ad}, only 18 do. 

■ ■ ■ Senior, Capt by purch. vice 

Montgomery, ret 24 April 1823. 

Major C^. Sir J. W. Gordon, Bt K.C.1]. 
from 85 F. Culunel, vice Gea Groi* 
villC) dead 33 da 

n. W. Mansergh, Ens. by purch. vice 
Halcott, 67 F. 10 do. 

Lieut buUivan, Capt vice Machell, 
dead 18 Nov. 1822. 

Oeaue, Lieut da 

Barrow, Ehis. da 


:>!) F- 


3F. 
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65 Major Dtoaaa, Lieut Col. by pllich. 

vice MUnea, ret 1 May 1823. 

Capt Clutterbuck, M*). by pmeh. da 
Lieut Warroi, Capt by purcKMi da 
Ena. Widdrington, Ueut by purdi.. 

da 

C. TBxon, Ena. by purch. da 

U. Knob Ena. by plircb. vice Dixon. 

cancelled a 13 da 

Ena. Hdoott from 25 F. Lieut by 
purch. vice Casaldy, prom. lOAprlt 
Lieut Caaddy, Capt vice Hall, dead 

13Nov. 182£ 
■ 'Adair,Captbypurch.vkcHore, 
prom. 23 March 1823. 

Ens. Brannan, Lieut vice Cassidy 

13 Nov. 1822. 
W. Child, Ens. • da 

Seij. MaJ. Joldiston, Quart Mast vice 
Gormley, dead 8 May 1823. 

Lieut Blair, from b-p. Faymaater,*toa 
Piifold, dead • 

68 Seri. M*J. DulT, AdJ. and Ena. vide 

Hinds, dead da 

81 Bt Miij. Wardrop, Bdaj. vice Water- 

house, dead da 

Ueut Jenkina, Capt da 

85 F. Mai. Gea Sir Herbert Taylor, K.C.B. 
Col. vice Sir J. W. Gordon, 23 F. 

23ApriL 

91 Ikta. T. O. M'Intyre, Ueut vice Smith, 
dead 15 Feb. 

R. W. Foskey, En*. vice Grant, dead 
23 April. 

D. Williamson, Ena. vus M'Intyre 

■ . 24da 

Lieiit CahdB’ Ail). viee*BtKfran, res. 

, Adj. only da 

L'f YlfsI.. R. Capt Sparks, from b. p. Royal African 
■ Cormreapt *25ApriH822, 

CimC.l Mi^ Fnaa, Lieut Cd. 15 May 1823. 
Cav. V Lieut Earl of Yarmouth, frmn 10 Dr. 
J Capt by much. 25 March. 

Gent Cadk & Armatrong, from Roytf 
Mil. Coll. Comet by purch. da'' 
Comet St John, from 13 Dr. Lieut by 
purch. 8 May. 

W. C. Sheppard, Comet by pordk do. 
Infantry. Bt Ma|. LonFG. Lennox, from 9 Dr. 

MaJ. by purdi. vice Fraser 15 da 
Itoy.^.\M. CrMeara, Ena. vice Edwards, dedk 

da 


CotC. f 


17 

18 

2.1 


Royal Artillery. 


25 



43 

44 

47 


48 

37 


D. Hodges, Ena. by purch. vice 
Powak 38 F. if April 1823., 

But Ptfirar, from 32 F. Lieut bjr' 

S iireh. vice Moncton, 45 F. do.” 

at Smyth, Capt by pureh. vice 
Campbell, ret da 

Ins. Sturt, IMdii'y purch. da 
J. D. Forba||H|||fr purch. da 
Ena. ClarkdXHpFnce Stnnga^d^ 

C. K. MacddH^^ Biw. da 

Hon. Oif'Uptoa JBna. by pntoh. vice 
Cadrtngton,43il>dat G<ll % _24 April. 

I . .'vRn. Saifent, Lieut viotVWWberrow, 
dead 19^*04.1822. 

Lieut bypuimWleeLoird 
' ' '''VBBWMnnKUdi, Cane Corps 
' - -!.>■"« i7Ai:*iH823. 

B. T. SgiMit; Eha. by purch. da 
LordC.X'K’^fthaMl. Ena. by purch. 
vice TiMiMir. CBBcdled S >Uy. 

, Cornet LMaay, from 2 Dt Ueut by 
purch. vice Ferrler, ret f84|piU. 
YOI.. XII. 


1st Lieut Mee, from h. p. 1st Lieut vice Willis, 
h. p. 3 April 1823. 

-Desbriaay, frcHU h. p. lat Lieut vice 

Doyle, h.p. 1 May. 

Hospital Stqfi 

T. R. Picton, Iloap. AsaUt to the Forces 

10 Oct 1822. 

Hosp. Aasiat Simoens, fromh.p.do. vice tiannon, 
h. p. 25 AprilU23.« 

. I — Hawkins, from fa. p. da vice Muir, 

promoted do. 

Garriwn. 

Capt Weeks, h..p. Glmgary Fenc. Town MaJ. 
of Montreal, vk» Hugfaea. ret ftiO 

U fA(. 1823,, 

Exchanges. 

Bt Col. L’Estrange, frmn 7 F. with Lieut Col. 
Fearon, h. p. llnattadied 

Lieut Col. MadMoe, from 14 F. with Bt CoL 
Edwards. 17 F. 

I —. — Iwdiwood. from 3 F. Gda, with Ueut ’ 

Iv.wi4ij^.M>.' ' 


Capt Savage, ftnmLlhr. with€l*ptG»Bye,fRF;; 
—— Jonas, from 14 Dr. with Hco, O. Att - 

son, 62 F. ■ • - ' 

__ Sit W. H. Cletke, Bt from 52 F. wltt Capt 

St JolUl.'‘1i. p. 42 F. ^ 

Htm. W. R. Rous. Aon 55 T. with Capt 
Lumley. h. p.* MCugtl Service. - 

5E 
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Lord ChuTchill. F- witli t'apt. 


m 

h, Irehi r«i>e Corps, with 


— . ,M,nrJ Loughhotough, 

upt. Moleswojtliy, b< » SO 1 >t. 

Licut^^lth. tihm 1 l3r. witli Lieut Clarke, 

■ • "II' jiW Ewdt, from 1 Dr. Gds. rec. diff. with 
Lieut Skinner, h. p. S'! Dr. 

—I Pigou, fromS Dr. Gds. rec.diK witli Lieut 

Hepburn, h. p. f<3 F. 

— llarrtoon, fmm 4 Dr. with Ijent Flte- 
maurice, 64 F.* 

— ' I - Robinson, from 4 Or.with Lieut 

8 Dr. 

■» — Lynam, from 13 Dr. with Lieut Manners, 
54 F. 

■ ■— Hutchinson, from 15 F. rea diiT. with 

Lieut Oage, h. p. 60 F. 

— ■ — - Gray, ftom 17 F. with Lieut Nuftent, 44 F. 

--—Smith, frcmS5 F. rec. diff. wuhl^icut. Hon. 

C. Gray, h. p. 53 F. 

■ Cosby,from 52F. with Lieut Mountain, 
^h.p.96F. 

tSiteet Webster,«from 6 Dr Gds. rec. diff. with 
^^tCornet Browne, h. p. 6 Dr. 

Rnsi^ Gage, from 15 F. with Cornet Fineii, h. p. 

Paym.-uterBankes,ftoml6F. with Capt Ford, 
h. p; 24 Dr. 

Rfsignatlons and Retirements. 

Ucut Cren. W. Doyie, 62 F. 

Cot Sherlock. 4 Dr. Gds. 

J.isut Col. .Sowerby. Coldst Gds. 

■ I Milnes,'63 F. 

Capt Rligh, Coldst Gds. 

—. " ..■Sandys, 6 F. 

—— Raynsford, 14F. t 

mchilKome!m,'l8 F. 

--CamjAell, .59 F. ■;< ' 

Lieut Fereusson, 8 Dr. j 

-FeAer, 57 F. ' " 

Comet Craufiird, S Or. Gds. 

Quart. Mast Nieholson, 1st Lancashire Mil. 
Surgeon Keane, .South Mayo Mlliti.!. 

Ho^. Assist J. Stuart 

Appointments Cancelkd. 

Lieut. M'Pherson, 2 W. I. R. 

Rniui'ti Tucker, 48 F. 

- Uixou, 65 F. 

* Deaths. 

General Grenville, CoL of 23 F. London 

22 April 182S. 

|Jeut Gen. Huasey, East India Company’s Service, 
I.ondon 29 Mandi. 

Lieut Oen. Deare, East India Company’s .Service, 
London 5 do. 

Mai. Gen. G. S. Smyth, FredeTickston,New Bmns- 
wick 27 do. 

—~ .Sir William Toone, K.C.B. East India 
Company's .Servian Dinaiioie 16 Aug. 1822. 
lAeut Col. RoMson, 24 F. at Sea, im passage 
from India 20 May 1^. 

w ■ —^ Waterhouse, 81 F. IlalifiK, Nova 

Scotia J9 April. 

—— -French, As^ Quart Maat Gen. 

AQilone 50 do. 

-— - Wemyss, late of Royal Marines 

29 do. 

. — -- Devey, h. p. Royal Marines 2 May. 

Major Campbell, late of 30 F. Taunton 17 April. 

— Walker, 5 Dr. Gds. Dublin 16 March. 

■ . » ■* ■ HMford, 59 F. Alay. 

mvmmw BsylcVa RovaI ]tfsriiwse 

Cqit Ponsonby, h. p. 44 F. Booterstown, cio. of 
DubUn .. 23 March. 

I-ROIelgh, h. p. 20 F. 11 Feb. 

-Maeheil, SOF. 

— ' " •> irniM, late of 6 Royal Vat Sit Montrose 

^ April. 

-Cooke, h. p. Independents. 

— Irwin, h.p. 48F. Sens, l<'rancc24Aug.1822. 

-- Sinclair, fi. p, 13.5 P. 22 Oet 

—~ CallQup, h. p. DUiou’s Reg. Malta 

27 Jan. 1823. 


CJune 

Capt Williams, 8 Dr. on board the Dorsebiiire, 
Or passage to England from Bengal. 

-Hall, Si F. Bombay 12 Nov. 1832. 

1 Jeut Brown, 13 Dr. .i, 

-Darling, 24 F. Kempto^'Bengal 2 Oct. 

-Greene. 34 F< Madras 26 Nov/ 

— Dowman. 36 F. • 

' m t. .Smith, 91 F. .Tamaiia 1.5 Feb. UI2.5. . 

'it-Hopkins, late 8 Vet Bn. Kjikenig 20 do. 


■ Donald Cameron, 9 Vet 


9 Dec. 1822. 


■ Austin, h. p. 10 F. Marown. Isle of Man 

’ ii-Oct 

• Skerrett, fa. yi, 81 F. Galway 9Marrii 1823. 

■ Ramsford, h. p. .57 F. Kipsw 23 Feb. 
Thomson, h. 0 . 97 F. DunfermBne 

20 March. 

- MontgiHnery, II p. 98 F. Jamaica 

16 Dec. 1821. ^ 

■ Hopwood, h. p. 1 Garrison *-- 


eii. 182.5.' 

—— Campbell, h. p. York Fnzileari 2 Fcla 

■ ■ ■ . W. A. Brown, 13 Dr. Bens^ure 4 Get 1S22. 

-.Sweeny, 28 F. Corfu 12Fehi..l823. 

. . .Stnmge, 42 F. 

-TwinbOTOWii^.KFoit WiUiam. Calcutta , 

•m 17 Nov. 1822. 

—— Musaen, h. p. 3')prt late of 6 Dr. 

Ensign Curtis, 8 F. CulamdismAnian Island 

28 Dec. 

—— O’Neil, 14 F. dfbwned at Balero, Ghant 

13 Nov. 

— -Edwards, African Col. Corps, Cape Coast 

Castle 18 June. 

— — fimith, 8.5 F. 5 Dee. 

— Grant, 91 F. Jamaim 13 Feix 182.5. 

-Lewm, late 4 Vet Bn. Town Mai. Quebec 

5 Deo. 1822. 

Thomas, 5 Vet. Bn. Outland, near Ply. 
mouth 7 April lH2o. 

' Hurst, h. p. 66 F. 4 March. ' 

• Omy, h. p. 01 F. 20 do. 

. M’CoUa, n. p. 99 P. Nova Beotia 

8 Nov. 1882. 

. Conally, h. p. 60 F, ' 1 April 1823. 

Adjutant Lieut Dowdall, S4 F. Bangalore 

12 Dec. 1822. 

..I' - . — I - Lieut Hinds, 68 F. 

■ I. — I— E^s. Binns, African CoL Cor{is, Cape 

Coast Castle . 10 Nov. 

. . I. £ns. Dewsnappv 1>. p. 63 F. June.,. 

. — Campbell, h. p. British Fenc. Infantry, 

Bt Niniarn, near Stirling 11 May 182.5. 
Paynuater Scott, 70 F. Quebec 14 Feb. 

Adjutant England, Newton and Farlsworth Loral 
Militia 7 March. 

.iQoam Mast. Sidl^, II Dr. BaBinrob^ 6 dix 

-Morris, h. p. S Dr. Gds. 7 do. 

. Cross, h..p. 19 Dr. Gorlestone, Ku& 
24 Nov. 1822. 
— Einnegan, h. p. 25 Dr. 

11 March 1823. 
Gormeley, 67 F. Bombay 

13 Nf 



folk 


Vov. 1822. 


Medical. 


Inspector Grieves, h. p. Paria 
Physician Mosel^, h. p. Chelsea L 
Surgeon Major Charlton, ret full p 
London 

Staff Surgran More], h. p. (Dep. Ini 
vet,! mnilico 

. . Hall, h. p. Dramnre, County 

-■'t; 29 ■ 

Sum. Hamilton, ret ftiU pay, 92 F. Ed{ 

i;b. p. Londi 


Staff Assist Surg. OUi 
Assist Surg. Owen^ " 

- - Stoc^ 

patridt 
Assist Surg. Dr. Mi 




3 CeyL Reg. Ilowii- 
17 Jan. 

li. p. 56 F. London 
% March. 

IIosp. Asdft Donaldwn, Isle de Los 12 Oct 1822. 
Vet BtuMHUPchard, h. p. 21 Dr. Romford 

5Mgtdfl82.5. 

Banacklnpli White, Newfoundli^ ' 

, . Dec. 1822. 

' ■ — . . .. Monk, Bt.'JuliiiMMruiUk America. 

, : II Deix 
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Register.—Mvieorolugktd Table. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABL||.' 


• 

Ke^it at Edinburgh, i« the Observatory^ CaltoiihilL 


N.B. he Observations are made twice every day» at nine oViodi forenoon ami four o'dfiw after* 
IN^nujiiIScr Observation, in the att^mooa» in the flret column, is taken by the Register 


Wmil. W'uaUier. l»!id. Tber. Bara 


May 

4 


■s J 

A..^l 

«{Mi 

7i M.4(i 
A.51 
»I M.44 
"I A. 55 

qi M.45 

A.4T 

H n 


M.H a9.09S M.52\ 
A.3l .U;)8,.4. 

51.57 3U.lu8|M.J4i 
A. 48 .IS^A. 50/ 
M.r>s .155;M.58» 
A. .51 .ijriA. j(j/ 
M.A44 .i87{M.53i, 

,29,4!>S A. 54 / 

I .745 MJSli , 
A. 51 .72 i!a.5((/ ' 

M.45 .(iSO M.58\ , 
A. 51 .(USA. 59/' 
M.4(i .492 jUI.58\ 

A. 51 

M.44 : .19.5 Ml.58 ) , 


ni.44 .19.5 M.58 t 

A. .55 S(W197A..52/ 
M.45 S>9.ie8 M..54 I 


,,fM.36i .10j‘M..51il 
I A. 50 28.8 jO'A.52 / 
■.qj i/LiS I .8Kl.M.52\ 
I A. 51 |. .8.41 lA. .52/ 
M.47i' .881 M.5(it 
I A. 51 i .878 A. 52 / 
i4f M.3Ti 29.25.5 M.501 
"lA.lfi ,34a A. 51 / 
,rj MJ5 .5.55 M.5.5\! 
^•'l A.47 .3«2A.54/, 

M.13 .3121M.55>I, 

“'14.54, .^ 5 . 54/1 


IFnir, with s 

ountiliijK!. "Wt^VA.41 
Fair, With,;, 1 IH..m 

“ auiuh., mild. 47 

Fair, with 1 {M.39J 

■ MUMliino. '‘■^VA.50 

F^, with I M..59 

' !>uniih., cold. *”1. A. 46 

Ditta gl| 

Sunshine, M.39 

slight shrs. A. .50 

Fairforen. M..59 

rainaftem. A. .52 

Ram foreo. i . / M.42 

hailnftern. ; *‘‘'1 A..51 

Fairforen. ' t M.46 

raiuaftei-n. | A, .55 

Ditta I 2 «{ 

Showery far 1 M.42 

the day. , “''V ■''•‘‘d 

Ditta I 281, ^'ijg 

Dull & cold, M..'i9 

hbav.sh.ratn. 1,1 A. 53 

Frost morn. M,43 

day iiur,cold. A. 55 

Sh.])ailfora. j M.4.5 

Bunsh. atba. { A. 61 

Showery for. 
the day. 

Average of lUdu, 2.651 Inches. 


oqS M.39 
A..50 
a,j M..59 
A. .52 
,4/ M.42 
^^■1, A..51 

•jrJ M.46 

"'*1 A. .55 
or/ M.4a 
A. 49 
07 / M.42 

V ■''•‘Id 

■2h/ 

■*‘*t A-da 

251 / A1 ..39 
A. 53 

an/ 

a.35 
3,1 M.4,5 

A. 61 


29,350 M..54\ 
.4424.55/ 
.685 ALA' I 
.685 A. j1 / • 
..595'M.531 
.515 A. 53 / ] 
.475 M.5U I 
.474 A. 49 / ] 
.406 M.ldy 
..510 A. 45 / i 
.307 M..525 
.292 A. 53 / I 
.!l!»7M.54\ 
•438 A. &5 / ( 
.4.50 M..54 \ 
.402 A. 53 / I 
.3.55 M..561 
,321) A. A> / ! 
.41.) \L54\ 
.524 A. .54/ I 
.828 M.53\ 
.86.5 '. 57/1 
.851 M.S3.\ 
Jij4 A. 55/ i 
.802 M 56-1 
.840 A. 56/ 
.894 M.57 ( 
,840 A. 62/ 
.973 MX4\ 
.990 A. 63/ 


Weather. 


Cble, heavy 
shts. hail. 
Dull witli 
8h. taiu. 
Dull, fr. day, 
rain mcht. 
Very rfuU. 
rain night 
Vure foggy, 
with rain. 
Afterathuo. 
with hvMbi. 
Forenil^. 
fair Aftem. 
Rain most of 
the day. 

Rain morn- 
fair day. 
Foggy tiun. 
clear aftern. 

Ditto 

Foggy mom. 
clear day. 
Dull morn. 
clear day. 
Ouli forcn. 
suiLsh. after. 

: Cleat, Buiudi. 
day. 


' AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

From the middle to the end of May the medium temperature was about SO’’ Fah¬ 
renheit, and fen* the last thirteen dayg /t was something more than £3‘’. This ttm- 
perature, for the season, cannot be rec^QI^ hig^, and, from the abundant supply of 
moisture in the soil, and the general d^dy state of the atmosphere, vegetation is 
late, though luxuriant. The depth of rain since our last anmunts. to nearly 34 th* 
cbes, and this liberal supply has proved beneBcial to the growing crops on high arid 
light dry lands. Rurley seed was all got in by the end of May; what was sown early 
in the month has a most luxuriant appearance, and what was later has pven a fair 
and promising braird. A considerable im}Wovement has taken place in the appear- 
ance of all growing crops since the rains. Wheat has now a darker green foliage, 
but does not promise a heavy car. Oats cover the gmund welL Beans come in bto s- 
sgi^n vigorous stems, but some complain of thinness of plant. The black TOusi^** 
nigra) seems more luxuriant than ordinary; and many fields of oatt 
UPotapC 98 well as spring-somt wheat, arc quite overrun with tiiat plant, which is 
m^i^ull flower. Potatoes begin to apfear above ground, but are a fortni{^t later 
th aB. las t year. Some fields of early potables, in the vicinity of great towns, are fhr 
iHi|||fm7 Young sown grass has come up well every Where. The hay crop pro- 
^jHImiil, and pasby^ are yielding a fhll bite. * 

begin to fljHHlie in condition, but in, price tbetfi bfUl not been that advance 
which some reporwB^^faht lead to suppose. The price of grain has fluctuated a 
little since our ||stj^Tt is to lie regretted that the com.iBarket now parties so much ^ 
of the nature o^tocBt*jubbing exmeems. The satoe apeculatmg spirit soenu to per¬ 
vade alike^'Cbange-Alley ""^j^UNt-Lane, mid the effiseta are si^<ienly felt in the 
most corQ>warket8 ^||^hout the Island. 

PerAiitktf ISf A tJutic, 








llegister. — Markets. 

CORN markets 
Ediwburgli. 


ass.'- 


yune 


Oaim«a1. (1R.& P.Mcal 


















































































































Register.—Cuurse of' KxcJutngt, ^c.— Rankrujits. 

Course of Exctmitge, Loniv^ June \(i.——Xm«t'esc6am., 12 s 9. Ditto at sighd^ 
12 : Rotterdam, 12 ; 10. Antwerp, 12 : 9. Hamburgh, 38 : 2. Altonaf’88 : 3. 

Tarisf S days sight, 25 ; 90. Bourdeax, 26 ; 10. Frankfort-on-the-Maipe, 1594. 
Madrid, 364* Cadiz,.354 Gibraltar, 304. Leghorn, 464. Genoa, 43. Lisbon, 51. 
©porto, 514 . Rio Janeiro, 47. Dublin, 94-1?' cent. Cork 94* ¥" cent. 

. Prices of BwUiottf ^ oz—Portugal Gold in Cain, i!l.0u0it0.~rk>reign Gold in bars, 
^.3i>17ii6.—New Doubloons, jC.3itl5iiO.-4ii7ew Dollars, £.0ii4"9.—Silver in bars, 
Sundard, £.0ii4ii]l. 

Premiums of Insurance.—or Jersey, 25s. a 30s.—Cork or Dublin, 25s. a 

30s.-l||e1fast. 25s. a SOs_llambro*, 208. a 508.—Madeira, 20s. 41 30s—.Jamaica, 

40s. a SOs.—Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. a 12 gs. 



■ re 

Weekly Prices of tlic Public Funds, from May 2\st to June lOtA 1823. 



May 21. 

May 28. 

June 4. 

June 10. 

Hank Strwk.,, .. 

218 

78g 

794 

90| 

961 

221 i 
801 

81 

921 

98 

1014 

251 

40 pr. 
21 pr. 
82 

2184 

8O4 

■mi 

3 ip* oCTil- rMliiced... 

804 


34 ^ cent. do.., - , 

924 


A ^ cept- d“- .. 

974 

a 971 

Ditto New dn.- rV. 

99I 


Inflisi Rt/v>k.._. 

250 



_Rnndffrrri__ 



Exchcqttter bills, (£. 1000)-__ 

rnn.snis for arconnt. 

10 !». 
79| 

87fr.75c. 

21 pr. 

8I4 

88fr.50c. 

21 pr. 
814 

86fr.25c. 

French 5 V" cents.. -n. 

89fr.75c. 


Alfhabeticai. List of EkoeisSC, Baxkrufts, announced between the 20th 
of April and the 20th of May i€2S: extracted from the London Gazette. 



Ablett, J. Biioklersliury, fustian-manufacturer. 
Allan, W. ScKUiing-lant;, ulc dealer. 

Alloway, J. and J. Ucdiunister, Somersetshire, 
earthenwarenlealers. 

Anseli. J. ButMane, neptfonl, shoemakor. 
Antrnbus, J. Liverpool, draper." 

Banrleira. J. J. Great WincliesterH<trcet,incrcliaut. 
Barge, B. cliifurd-sfteet. Bond-street, wine-met^ 
chant. 

ir, R. Orest Eaatchenn, Scotch-factor, 
pore, J. Ashby-dc-la-Zoudi, printer. 

& Crawfom-streut, Mary-le-bonne, prin- 

BeakTlL Bathampton, Somersetshire, mealmati. 
Biigh, W. C. Bath, grocer. 

Bowman, P. R. Arundel, tanner. 

Qey, R. Bromley, Kent, victualler. 

Jm,rW. Waloot, Somersetshire, builder, 
own, G. New Bond 4 treat, oilman. 

Buckle, T. Leeds, aimtolTit. 

Burton, C. Bristol,. 

Bum, G. Maidston^ 

Burges, E. anU. Gan 
Burry, T. LitOe Hampton, Susses, grocer. 

CartK, T, H. Minorles. victua Ugjte 
CuUingham, H. Kendngton, c “ 
i^vies, E. insb.stt8et, Botou 
nenieon. H. Uyetpool, moneys 
Oldcenson^ R. Little UroBvenor^tieet, Grosve- 
mmedouw, vlotualler. 

Bodd.K Alandiester, painter. 

Drydcn. J. Rathbone-place, OXford^tnet. haber- 
da^er. _ 

Edwards, J. BlderHitrcet, Norton Falgate, nlk- 
weaver. 


istry^ook. 

, Portsmouth, brewers. 


' 

Evans, D. Marchmonbstrcct, diaper. 

Meet, F. Aylesbury, ^•om-dcalcr. 

Fowle, J. i^tdwicn, brewer. 

Fowler, P. Copthall-coiirt, broker. 

Fox, il. Claremont'place, Kent-road, poulterer. 

Gilbert, T. Long .Acre, coach-maker. 

GUddon, A. Kli^-stre^ Covent-garden, tobacco¬ 
nist. 

Oodiiell, J. Winchester, linen-draper. 

Grove, C. and H. Wilkinson, Liver{X)oI, ifbnmang- 
ers. 

Halford, J. Shlpston-upon-Stower, Woraestenhire, 
auctioneer. 

Hammon, J. Great Portland-street, plumber. 

Haswell, J. F. Fox^nd-llounds yud, Curt^n- 
' road, hoTse-deder. 

Hedges, T. Bristol, grocer. 

Herbert, W. jun. Uoldsmith-stTeet, Wood-street, 
Chcapsi(% ribbon-manufacturer. 

Hewitt, T. Wnitdiurch, Shropshire, fiirrier. 

Hickman, W<nnd D. ’nmothy, Leicester-square, 
hosiers. 

Howarth, B. Leeds, wooUt^ler. 

Innell, J. and J. Chalfotd, Olouoesteishire, do- 
QAose. 

Jannain, J. Cumbailand^treet, New-road, uplud- 
sterar. 

Jefi^, J. DOTMOttage. Lisson-green, ink-mmui- 
Oeturen 

JenoD, T. Haden Noriit, Lancashire brewdn 

Johnioix W.Gnuwe, BerinondsM, taiuur. 

Joseph, M.J.FWOrdbiary-coon, Nichdas-lane, 
moKhant. 

Rimbcfr, C. Lunbome, Berks, brewer. 

Kbmiog, T., Osfod^treet, HnendnFer. ^ 



QJuli'e 


77* 


Jtiigixter. — Bankrupts ,—. 

Bloano-«tr«etj Ciiahea, nduml-took- 

Lldboipr, J. Southwick, Sussex, com and coal 
mnchant 

Lomer, W. jun. Southanii>ton, printer, 

Lowe, J. Warrintiton, currier. 

Lowe, S. Buiton-upon-Trent, scrivener. 

Lucas, C. Keniungtun, ileuicr. 

M’Queen, W. 11. and S. Hamilton, Newman- 
strcet. Oxford-street, statiuneis. 

Milbum, J. Ncwrastln-i^n-Tyne, woollen-draper. 
Middleton, J. New TothilUtrcet, Westminster, 
maclimist ' 

Muncll, W. Skinner-street, Sn^w-hin, auctioneer. 
Nirtuds, J. Krnchmf^eld, BsseX, tanner. 

Perni, B. Bireliills, Statibriishirr, cOal-master. 

Phillips, T, strand, victualler. 

Powell, P. Brighton, silk-mercer. 

Read, K. NewcusUc-under-Lync, carpenter. 

Rowley, J. Stoutimrh 'Worccatershire, tunber-mer- 
chimt. 

Roberts, T. and J. Dc Yrigoyti, Broad-street, 

■ -lirokcrs. 

1 , J. Wiltoih Wilts, surgeon. 


Birtiis,—Marriages. 

Robson, Sunderland, mercer. 

Roper, J. Norwich, woollen-draper. 

Sliaw, W. Thornhill laics, Yorkshire, bo||^ilder. 
Skinner, W. Brailniuidi, Uevonshiie, setprmakcr. 
Spendelow, H. Dray ton-in Hales, ironmo%!T. 
•S[uent, J. Alverstoke, buildi'r. 

Stermer, W. Udell’s place. Little Chelaca, linen- 
^<.drai>er. , 

Sykes, 'r. Bath ICaston, Somerset, elothier. 
’rhompaon, J. Manchester, tea-ilcaler. 

Tbomision, J. and W. W^er, Wolverhamptot\, 
drapers. 

Titterton, J. Wilminghni'^quare, Sixt-fields, sur¬ 
geon. 

Todd, L. Uverpool, woollen-draper. . 

Tomlins, J. Boudicot, Oxfordshire, nunteryman. 
Vitran, S. Tywiirdreath. llotiiwall, luieii-draper. 
Vmey, J. Bristol, cabinet-maker. <. 

Wield, U. Nottingham, draiicr. 

Wild, J. Adlingtoii, Cheshire, farmer. 

Wilkin, T. Soliam, Cambridgeshire, sedvener. 
Willingham, G. Great Mary-le-bonnestieet, money- 
scrivener 

Wright, G. St. Martifl’s-Iane-boot and shoe-maker. 


Alphabetical Liax of Scotch BANKituPTCiEs and Diyidekhs, announced 
May 1823; extracted from the Edinburgh Garotte. 


8E QHESTB AT10N9. 

Fcrgtisson, Alexander, eattle-dealer at Corridon. 
Hay, William, merchant in Perth. 

Kirkwood & Nidsoii, manufacturers in Glasgow. 
Lashley, George, earthenware-merchant in Glas¬ 
gow. 

M'Parlane, Dsni^ grocer in Glasgow. 

Miller, Andrew, meridiant in Perth. 

Reid, James, merchant & grocer in Aberdeen. 
RoUond, Robert, corn-merchant in Dundee^ 
Schaw, Wiliiam, flax-sinnncr in Dundee. 

Wares, George, jun. iish-curcr in PultncyTown. 
Wilson, Robert, jeweller & merchant in Glasgow. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Foyer, James, at Cuilt, near Stratliblone; by Win. 
Brook, mrrehant iii Glasgow. 

Galloway, Robert, merchant in Dundee; by 
George Duncan, merchant there. 

Hall, Rev. James, Edinburgh; by W. Scott Mon- 
crielf, accountant there. 

Maxwell, David, jun. merchant in tlundee; by 
George Duncan, merchant there. 

Morison, James, mendiant in Edinburgh; by John 
Dowlas, merchiint in Lqith. 

White, ^omas, late merrharnya Edmburgh; by 
W. Scott, accountant ther#^ 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


• BIRTHS. 

IHiiS. Jan. 3. At Calcutta, the Lady of Heniy L. 
Worrall, Esq. a son. 

*■ xch l.'S. At Florence, the Lady of Captiun 
as Montagu Walker, R. N. a son. 
jjl 91. At Boulogne sur Met, tlie Lady Ca* 
nne Caroline Brickiiell, daugliter of the Earl 
nfPortmore, a daughter. 

— At Saham, Norfolk, the Lady of the Hon, 
and Rev. A. Turnour, a son. 

At Dublin, the Right Hon. Lady Greenock, 
a daughter. 

S3. At Tenby, the Lady of Charles Kinloch, 
Esq , of Gourdie, a daughter. 

"TSi. Atelamdonderry, the lady of Colcmel .Sir 
WiUiaro Willlanui, m the 1.3th regiment of foot, 
a son. 

30. At Ardineaple Castle, the Right Hihi. Lady 
John CamidieU, a son. 

— At Bath, the Lady of Captain Wiliiaia Mae- 
adatn, 73th regiment, a daughter. 

— At Bclmaduthy House, the Lady of CoiUn 
Mackenzie, Esq.^fKilCOT, a daughter. 

May I.AtEiu4l||uigh, Mrs James Weddetburn, 
a dau^ter. 

2. At Lathrisk, Mn Johnston, n.tm, 

— .At Holmes House, the Lady w Jss. FMrlic, 
Es^ of Holmes, a son and hair, 

ft At Montrose, Mrs Ogibie, of Parkconon, a 
daughter. 

— At the house of hbiRoyal Highnese the Duke 
of Clarence, in Bushy Park, the Counteas of Eis 
" ** k son and heir. 

.t Lochmajony, Mrs Horsburtth, aeon. 

the Lady of fitwiMor Ateic- 



17 . At Bklinburgh, the Right Hon. Lady Anne 
Baird, a daughter. 

Ilk At Whim, the Lady of Atehd. Montgomery, 
Eiq. a daughter. 

— laUcly, at Limerick, the Lady of Lleub.Col. 
Dick, C.B. iSd, or Royal Highlanders, of twins. 

—. At 9C, Charlotte Square.Edinburgh, Uie Lady 
of Mqjor Riddell, a daughter. 

MARRiAGB.S. 

1893. Dec. 1ft At Darwar, Captain M. Kemble, 
of the 1st regiment of cavalry, and Assistant Ad- 
jutant-Oencml to the field force In the province 
of Bclgaum, or Dooab, to Miss Catharine Motle, 
daughter of William Molle, Esq. of Maines. 

13. At Bombay, Captain Wiluam Miller, df,t 
Hon. Company's artillery, to Ketharine^*^” 
daughter or James Graves Russell, Esq. oft 
in the county of Gloucester. 

> 28 . At Bombay, George Ogilvy, Eiq. Secretary 
to the Medical Board, and Civil Sur^n to the 
l^reridency, Bombay, to Marta Augusia G^’— 
sccondibiughteioftm late Dr Grieve, ofStI 

sE At Malta, Wm. d e bLf^ diunine, Esq. C^tm 
misBariat of Aecountfc'j MHro ilda. daughter of 
John Hennen, Esq. M.l^Deputy Inspector of 
Howitals in the Meditamgliaii. 1 , 

11^3. April 24. At Kelso, Turner, Esq. 


of the O: 
Mackenrie^ 
Edmbuighi 
28. At 1 
Compbdl, 
term 



Deportmeft, to Mrs Gordon 
relwt of George ^A^er, Esq. 

hk Housei Vttkaldre, George 


Fldenvood, toMi 
Ksq.'dfFi 


S#3ir‘: 


.ddugh- 

M Ah^eCT, iieo^ ibtf~ShySHiEsq. go 
Mary, seooMdanighter ofihe late James Tower, 
Esq. of I- 





Register. 

Darciay, fourth daughter of the Rev^*^ liarelajr, 
minister at Kettle. 

^ril j®. At Edinburgh, tl. Fullerton Carnegie, 
of Pittapbw, Esq. to Madeline, ekloit daughter of 
Sir JohR Connell, Judge of the High Court of Ad* 
miralty. 

So. VVtlliam I‘''Taiier, Esq. writer to the signet, 
f^linlmrgh, to Rethia, daughter of Francis Tay¬ 
lor, Bunnmgtun Place. 

— At Aiiiy Castle, Angus, Jolm Wedderbum, 
Esq. to the lion. Lady Helen Ugilvy, youngest 
daughter of the late, and stiter of Ihc present &irl 
of Airly. 

— At Coats' Crescent, Edinburgh, Capt. M, C. 
W.^Aytoun, royal artillery, to lOUita, only child of 
the late Henry Miller, Esq. of Punn. 

May 1. At Chelsea, Charles .Sehreiber, Esq. of 
Winehd^ Xaiilge, I lants, to Emily, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Mnw-UcnerabSir John Cameron, K.C.B. 

7. At noiar House, .lohn Hamilton, Esq. of 
Btownhall, county of Donegal, to Mary, second 
daughter, of Hugh Ruse, Kwi. of (i&stuUich, 
county of lloss. 

13. At Bclchcster, Beffwickshitc, ITcnry Foskett, 
Esq. late of the lAtt^ght dragoons, to Mary, 
youngest daughter oOTe late llev. .T.irnes Voung, 
minister of LegertwoM, in tiie same isiuiity. 

17. At London, .lohn Tliunison, FKq. bookseller, 
Edinburgh, to Margarct,y<iungtttdaughterof Mr 
Evan Maejiheison, Tate of the Customs, London. 


DEATHS. 

1822. Sept 4. The Riw. Henry Lloyd Loring, 
D.D. Arehdeaeon of Culcutta. 

Dec. 11. At Madras, the llev. John Allan, D.D. 
mid M.D. senior minister of the Church of Scot- 
land, on the establishment of Fort St Hcorge. 

14. At Calcutta, David Turnbull, Esq. late of 
MiTza;iote, m the tifly fourth year of his age, se- 
(siudson of Tlionuu'runibull. Esq. of Fenwick, 
Roxburghshire. 

2(i. At Canton, Alexander Hay. Esq,, an officer 
on board the l%»mas Contts East Indiamnn, 
fourth srm of Robert Hay, Esi). of SjiotU 

1823. Jan. 20. At Calcutta, James Jameson. Esq. 
Seeietary to tlie Medical Board of Calcutta, sun 
of the Rev. John Jameson, D.D. Fklinburgh. 

March 27- At Frcdrielcm, Now Brunswick, 
North America, Major General George Stracey 
biiiilh, T.ieut..4}overnor of that pros’inec. 

April !i. At Rome, the Rev. Thomas St Clair 
Abercioiiiiiy, of Glassaugli. 

— At Hc^well, near Dunfennbne, William 
CampbrU, Esq. in the 43d year of his age. 

12. At Inverness, In the 31st year of his age, 
Mathew Towusbend Bethune, Em). M.D. surgeon 
in Inverness. 

— At her seat in Wales, in tlie Slat year of her 
age, the Right Hon. Diana Baroness Barham, wife 
of Sir Gerard Noel Noel, Bart, of Exton Park, 
M.P. in the county of Rutland. 

13. At hldinburgli, Mr Thomas Duncan. Mr 
Duncan haviim been a member of the Soedety of 
High ConstabiN of ttiis city, and elected as the 
chaplain to that body, on the 7tli instant, the 
mem ben. from a sense of respect and attachment 
to ids memory, voluntarily assembled, and, in so- 

procession, accompanied his reniams to the 
plac6 of intoment. 

— At Chelsea, William Heniy Moseley, M.D. 
many years physician to bis Majesty’s forces In 
Egypt, the Peninsula, &«. 

— At his house, Commennal Rood, London, 
WllUam Drysdale, Em. of the India House. 

I, -I. At Edinlmrgh, Wm. Forbes, EUmi. late keeper 
m the dty record. 

— At SpanishtowiteJIl^oa. David Macdowall 
Grant, 91st r(^mei%^ird son of David Mao- 
dowall Grant, fiiq. of Amdl^. 

— On board ^.idnria, olrPemamliuco, Capt 
Peter M<Lauchlu« Greenock. 

14. At Maybole, me Rev. CharlaiHEagan, mini- 

ater of May Dole. . MiP 

15. Mrs Charipite. Helen Cu(|||M|%. relict of 

Pdham MaitiancL Elsq. ^ ^ 

At Londih Cqptafo Keith Maxwdl, ^ N, 

16. At Kingston, nsar Glasgow, Mrs uabella 
Naismytli, relict of Mr Robert MaxweU, merdiant 
in Glaiqtow. 

— At Edinliuigh, Major General Archibald 
8teua|t. eldeBt son of David Bteuai^ BJitl' of 
Steiiarthall. 


—Deaths. 776 

V 

April 16, At Borrowstnunness, Mrs Anne Hall, \,i 
relict of the late Mr Robert Stevenson, mer¬ 
chant 

17. At St .lohn’s W'ell, parish of Fyvie, Mr 
George VVillianison. 

18. .\t the house of Sir William Pettes, Bart 
Susan, only daughter of the late 'd.'ijor Lloyd Hill, 

Of his Majesty’, Ist re dineiitof giiards. 

— At Biighton, Thoma, Smith, Esq. one of the 
Aldermen of the city e'' i ondon. 

— At Montro-c, at U cMtvnnecd age of 92, Ja¬ 
net Caird, leliet of the late Alexander Valentine, 
many years farmer at Hill of Cruigo. The <le- 
ceased was in pertect posscssiuii of all her facul¬ 
ties, and was confined to lied only a few days. 

19. At laindon. Sir Charles Rampfyldc, who 
was shot alKiu! a roitiiiglitsince, by Joseiih More¬ 
land. The surgeons hilling been unable to ex¬ 
tract the ball, liad. on consultation, pronounced 
his case hopeless. For some Hays he had been m 
a state of torpor, and expired in llial melancholy 
dtuati in. 

2d- At London, in the 74th year of her AMtthe 
Dowager Lolly Uaniner, reket of Admliilra||brd 
Gardner, and grandmotlicr to Uic jiresent ViwMuit , 
Gardner. 

21. At .\yr, John Taylor of Blaekhniite, Esq. 

— At Eifmbuigh, Mim Douglas Ainslie, ilaugh- 

ter of Mr Robert Aitislie, W.b. after an Illness of 
only two days. 

— At Fortroso, Captain William Baillie, 92d 
regiment, agcil 47- He entered the service hi 179."», 
and served in Irelaiid during the rebellion—in 
Holland—and in bpain and Portugal, with Kir 
John Moore and the Duke of Wellington. 

— Athis scat Beeston lla'I, Norfolk, aged 36, 

Sir Thomas Preston, Bart , 

22. In London. General Grenyillc, grand-uncle 
to the Duke of Buckingham. 

— Mr Jo. Someix'aill, mereliant, Leith, aged 72. 

— At Nairn, John Gunn, .Esq. Shc^i-SubsU- 
tute of that county. 

23. At Sfeaforth, near Liverpool, in the R3d year 
of her age. Mrs Robertson, relict of the deceaseil 
Andrew Robertson, Ksij. of Blackwells. 

— At New Vork, Jessamine, wife of Mr Joseph 
Nelson, and daughter of George Sim, Esq. late of 
Aberdeen. 

— In London, Joseph NoUckins, Estp R. A. 
aged 86. 

— At London, in the 71tli year of his age, A. 
Arrowsmith, Esq. the celebrated geographer, 
whose fiimc as a constructor of maps anii'cliarte 
is so well known throughout Euroyie and America. 

— At London, Charles Grant, Esq. youngest 
brother of the Right Hon. Kir WUliam Grant 

— At Doonholm, John Hunter, of BomxMlin, 

*^4. At Ayr, in his 8()th year, Mr Thos. Brawn, 
lute accountant in the Branch of the Bank of Scot- 
hmd, Ayr. 

— At London, Katharine, Countess Domsger of 
Morton, widow of hholto Charles, late Earl of 
Morton, in the 88th year of her age. Her Lady¬ 
ship was daughter of the Hon. John Hamilton, and 
grand-daughter of Charles Earl of Haddington. 

— At Brahan Castle, the linn. Caroline Eihur " 
Mackenzie, third daughter of the iate Lord Sea- 
forth. 

— At Oatfleld, near Campbeltown, John Smith 
Maccadiaru, only child of Colin Maccacharn, IDsq. 
of Uatfield. 

— At Canonmilb, near Edinburgh, Mrs Mar¬ 
garet May Lilias Neill, relict of the late Rev. Wil- 
liam DT)Kdftles ^ 

2.1. In London, the Dowager Viscounteili Tor- 
rington. 

26. At Hlmlte, Stafibrdshire, in the 74th yen' 
of his age, WWiam Isird Viscount Dudley and 
Ward, Baron Birmingham, dec. 

27. At London. Charles Shaw Lefevre, Esq. in 
the 64th year of his age. 

— At StoneyhiU-House, Musselburgh, Francis 
Anderson, Esq. W. S. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Susan Lockhart, wife at 
Mr Lindsay of High School. 

nk; A.t Glasgow, Mis Livingstone, late of Airdt. 

2{b,At Neltohouse, Lesmahagow, the Rev. 
SaaiuM Peat, iRiapIain in his Mi^esty's service. 

-e At Galstoit Mwse, the Rev. Dr siqitth. 

— At Alhies nwnfries^him, J. BliaWocIi, Ew. 

29. AtEkSnbw^Uettt. Jo^OasiiWi of tho.^ 
Adjutant GenerafalMnee. ^ 
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1KS3. April S^. At London, Lieut. Ucnerol Vere 
Warner Iluiwy, .i^ed 7*>- 
— At Montrose, Captain Frands liuiei, of the 
Cth royal vet'jniii battalion. 

— At KdinhurKh. James Jackson, Esq. late of 
the SJth regiment of foot, son of the late Mr Cflkft- 
inissioner .lack .on. 

3IK At Edinburgh, John, the fifth and last sun- 
vivitig son of Mr H. Ainslie, VV. S. 

— At Ttalkeith, Mr John b'lieaia SMrra, late 
merchant there. » 

— At Eitinburgh. Mias Clemcnfina fMlvie, 
daughter of the late William ^Ivie, Esq. Banff. 

— At Lasswaile Hill, the Ht^t Hon- Lndy Jane 
Mary Boyle, daughter of the Right Hen. John, 
late fSarl of nia;'.eow. 

May 2. At t’lieitenhsin, in the Snth year of hia 
age, aifter an illness of two months, the Right Hon. 
Lo^ RIenbervie. » 

5. At Dumfries, James Crichton, Esip of Friar’s 
Caise, Dumfries-shire. 

' t Glasgow, Mias Isabella Colquhoun, sister 
Igte Walter Colquhoun, Esq. 83d repmenb 
^ , rs Sarah Bell, wife of Russell Bell, 

Ks^sugar refiner, Glasgow. 

5. At Kdinbuigh, Mr Walter Lamb, upholsterer. 
— At his seat In West Lotliian, Colonel Gillon, 

of WallhouBc. 

— At Kelso, Walter Alexander, Esq. formerly 
of the south fentiWes, and afterwards Captain of 
the Edinburgh militia. 

— At Moat of Troqueer, John Roe, Esq. of 
Violetb^k. 

— At%)unfiBrm1ine,Wm. Anderson, Esmoged 61. 

6. At Glencane House, M rs Hunter, of Glencane. 

7. At Eilinburgh, Mr George Caw, printer. 

10. At Edmburgh, Mrs Smyth, widow of John 
Smyth, Esq. of Imlhory. 

— At Lynedovk Place, Edinburgh, Jessy Craw¬ 
ford Baillie, aged 11, liaughter of the late Andrew 
Baillie, Esq. solicitor, Edinburgh. 

— At Dublin, aged 83 years, the Bight Rev. 
Dr Troy, Roman Catholic Archbishop w Dublin. 

11. James A. Brown, Esq. merchant in Glasgow. 
— At .St Ninians, Captain Campbell, late of the 

33d regiment of foot, in tlie 7.3d year of his age. 

— At the Manse of UlcnsliiM, in his 7.ith year, 
the Rev. Mr John Macrae, 30 years minister of 
tliat parish. 

12. Aged C.3, Ckptain John Baker Hay. of liis 
Majustys sliip f^een Charlotte. 

— At Knockaliy, near Campbeltown, Charlotte 
CampDell, daughter of Ijeub-Colonel Porter. 

13. At his seat in Worcestershire, Earl Beau- 
rhamu, in the 76th year of his agew 

U Fardel Square, Fife, Mrs Reid, widow of 
te Hev. John Reid, Chimside, Berwickshire. 

^ At Edinburgh, Patrick Cnchton, Esq. Lteut- 
Colonel Commandimt of the 2d regiment of Edin¬ 
burgh local militia. 

— At BUlhblro, John Moffat, Esq. In Garwald, 
after a voy short illness. 

— At Leith, Mrs Elizabeth Inglis, wife of John 
Watson, jiin. Esq.; and on the 11th, George, their 
infant son. 

— At Aberdeen, aged OS, George Thomson, Esq. 
iwmeriy of Jamaica. Mr Thomson, previous to 
his death, gave a donation of £..10 towards erect¬ 
ing a KhixM-houae at the Core i and he has since 
breathed £’.50 to the Female tiuciety establish- 
edm Aberdeen, for the benefit of aged and indi¬ 
gent meneni and £.10 to the poor ca the Chapel 
<£ Eas-< in the same place. 

15. Aged 60, Mr James Cairns, writer, Peebles. 
M Grcenhead.>^filaagDW, in the 5.^ year of 
his *ge, Me Robert lEUi idrcw. civil engmecr. 

” late Cap- 

thedcoeased 

Robert Fulton, Esq. of Hartfield. 




May 18. At T.auriston Place, Edinburgh, Thos. 
Dell, Esq. late of Nettspr Horsburgh. 

10. At Portobcllo. Mrs Bcgbie, wido%of Alex¬ 
ander Begbie, Esq. late of Hindon, Midra^x. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Mary Campbell, widow 
of the late Captain Colin Campbell, C'astlctnn, 

— In Carlisle, Mrs Elizabeth Holmes, relict of 
Mr Isaac Holmes, carrier, in the HUth year of her 
age. She was followed to the place ot intennent 
by the prinripal part of sixty-mne of her children, 
giand-^iidren, and groat-gTand-children. 

— At Halifax, Mova Scotia, Lieut. Colonel P. 
Waterhouse, MsJor of the 81st regiment, in which 
he had ssrs’^ twenty-two years. 

20. At BouIogne-sur-Mer, Capt. William Baird, 
son of Sir James G. Baird, Bart, of Sauglitonliail. 

21. At ManueL Stirringshire, Mr James Baird, 
at the age of 23, son of the I'cv. DrfiaudUPrincipal 
of the University of Ediiibu'’gh. ^ 

22. Mrs Agnes Carlyle, reuet of tfuF' deceased 
Walter I.ang, Esq. late one of the Magistrates of 
Glasgow. 

23. At Brompton, George, only S(m of Sir David 
Wedderbum, Bart 

21. At Urunstain Hous«aKar Portobello, Miss 
Margaret Q. MUlikcn, dvirotcr of the deceased 
Wiluam Milliken, Esq. ofm VinoentV. 

—At Droughts Place, Edinbiirgli, m the 72d 
year of liisage, Mr Wynne Johnstone, late farmer, 
Dalliousic. 

— At Millbonk of Troqueer, the Lady of C^t 
Thomas Hay. 

— At Gliwmw, Margaret, cldestdaughterof the 
late Rev. WuiiaiB Thomson, minister of Ochiltree, 
Ayrshire. 

25. At Hcavitrec, near Exeter, Mrs Margaret 
Hunter, s)K>use of Robert I.«uis, Esq. Hon. East- 
India Company’s service. 

26. At Port^lasgow, Mr John Robertson, 
merchant 

— At Coleman Street, London. Mr Anthony 
Hall, soliritor. 

27. At Wellingfam Place, L^h Links, Jean, 
eldest daughter of Mr Peter Ixonb, of the Cushnns. 
aged 18 years. 

2a At Borgue House, David Blair, Esq. of 
Borgue. 

3tt. At Edinbiiigh, in the 86th year of her age, 
Mrs Isobel Lawne, rcUrt of the late Mr Uodeimk 
Chalmers, tinplate worker. 

June I. At Edmburgh, Mrs MacAIIan, spouse 
of Mr James MacAIIan, W. ti., and daughter ot 
Mr linliett AinsUe, W. S. 

3. Mis Faulkner, late of the Theatre-Royal, 
Edinburgh, leaving an infant family of five enil- 
dren. 

Lately, at Ndrbeith, PembrofccriiiK, John 
Henry Martin, Esq. H. N. He was the last sur¬ 
viving compa^n of Capt Cook in bit voyages 
round the globe. 

— At Keswick, Capt. MudUe, R. N. agcd'75. 

— In his 116th year, Dennis CoUin, a peasant 
on the Trabolgaii demesne, Ireland. He was ne¬ 
ver confined one day to his bed by sickness. 

— At Chester Houses Colonel the llpn. bir Ro¬ 
bert Le Poor French, K-C.B. Lieut Col. of the 
71th regiment, youngest son of the late Lord Qlan- 
carty. 

— At Paris. Cant C..S. White, of the R.N. 

— At Inverness, James Cumming, millwright^ 

at the advanced age of 101. His wUb, aged amve^ 
DO, is now living Siere. Cumiping was a native 
ofMoiayshire, and being bdtn at Mundoel, near 
ARyre, had the merit offirM exoeating manp. «k. 
cellent meal and thrashing-milk in the ' 

rounties upon the most approved constructioE.^ 
He had a great genius (M. mechanics, and there 
remain many specbnetiiMgi his eurious work¬ 
manship. Cumming iasi^^Qsed taMvebeen the 
oldest man in Invemegl- 'v.. j> 


J, Ruthres & Son, Printers, Edi 
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